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By  Eev.  T.  M.  Morris,  Ipswich. 

**  A  prospcroiia  journey  by  the  will  of  God." — Bom.  i.  10. 


E  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  regard  the  commencement 
of  the  year  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  stage  in  the 
jonmey  of  life ;  and,  looking  forward  to  the  remaining 
stages  of  the  journey,  we  cannot  do  better  than,  for  our- 
selves and  others,  make  this  request,  that  we  may  have 
*•  a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of  God." 

Words  are  often  familiarly  employed  long  after  the  things  tliey 
originally  denoted  have  passed  out  of  use.  Most  of  those  wlio  will 
read  this  paper  have  been  bom  within  the  limits  of  what  we  may 
&pcak  of  as  the  railway  era ;  many  of  the  younger  readers  have  never 
seen  a  stage-coach,  and  many  more  have  never  taken  a  lengthened 
joQioey  in  one,  yet  all  will  know  perfectly  well  what  is  meant  when 
ire  speak  of  a  new  stage  in  the  journey  of  life. 

All  are  aware  that  a  long  coach-ride  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
nearly  equal  stages.  At  the  ^ud  of  each  stage  the  horses  were  taken 
out,  fresh  horses  were  put  in,  some  passengers  were  dropped  and 
ottiers  were  taken  up,  and  then,  after  a  brief  pause,  the  coach  hurried 
oa  ite  way  again,  and  so  fimm  stage  to  stage  till  the  last  stage  was 
run,  and  the  journey  completed.  If  you  were  taking  a  very 
lengthened  journey,  you  would  find,  perhaps,  that  only  very  few  of 
the  passengers  were  booked  through,  many  being  left  at  intermediate 
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stages,  sc  that  on  reaching  your  destination  there  would  be  scarcely 
any  one  travelling  with  you  who  was  your  companion  at  starting. 
With  differences  that  are  too  obvious  to  need  mentioning,  a  journey 
by  rail  is  very  much  the  same  thing  as  a  journey  by  road;  the 
stopping  stations,  though  more  unequally  divided,  corresponding  with 
the  stages  in  a  coach-ride. 

It  is  not  then  very  unnatural,  and  certainly  not  vary  unusual,  to 
employ  this  similitude  with  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  progress 
of  human  life.  We  may  conceive  of  our  way  of  life  as  being  divided 
into  stages  which  we  speak  of  as  years,  and  we  may  well  regard  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  stage.  Here 
we  are  off  again,  on  the  stage  which  is  known  as  the  year  of  grace 
1880.  At  the  most  some  of  us  have  not  many  more  stages  to  run, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  this  journey  of  life  is,  that  we  do  not,  and  can- 
not, know  when,  or  where,  or  how  the  journey  wiU  be  brought  to  a 
close.  To  some  this  mky  be  the  last  stage,  others  may  have  many 
stages  yet  to  run ;  but  however  that  may  be,  and  that  is  known  only 
unto  One,  wo  may  well  prefer  this  request,  that,  whether  long  or 
short,  we  may  have  "a  prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of  God," 
which  is,  indeed,  but  another  rendering  of  the  wish  which  is  so  com- 
monly expressed  at  this  season,  that  we  may  have  a  happy  new  year, 
and,  if  God  please,  many  of  them. 

Much  need  not  be  said  of  the  words  quoted  as  a  motto  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper.  They  were,  as  we  know.  oiiginaUy 
employed  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Writing  to  the  Christian  believers  in 
Bome,  he  tells  them  that  with  much  desire  he  looked  forward  to 
paying  them  a  visit  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  impart- 
ing to  them  some  spiritual  gift,  and  that  he  might  be  comforted  in 
observing  their  faith,  which  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  world. 
He  assures  them  that  he  had  often  purposed  visiting  them,  but  has 
hitherto  been  hindered,  but  now  he  hopes,  ere  long,  to  have  his  desire 
gratified;  and,  in  making  continual  remembrance  of  them  in  his 
prayers,  he  also  makes  request,  '^  If  by  any  means  now  at  length  he 
might  have  a  prosperous  journey  to  go  unto  them." 

This  prayer  of  the  apostle  has  great  interest  when  viewed  ia 
connection  with  his  subsequent  history,  as  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  God  not  infrequently  answers  prayer,  a  way  which  may 
appear  to  us  indirect,  circuitous,  even  painful. 

It  was,  for  instance,  as  here  expressed,  the  apostle's  desire  and 
prayer  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  visit  Bome.  His  reason  for  wish* 
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ing  fliisi  waa  not  merely  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  Christian 
inlercoarse  with  those  who  composed  the  church  in  that  city,  but 
bis  supreme  desire  was  that  his  visit  there  might  be  the  means  pf 
lartlieriDg  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  what  was  then  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  The  prayer  was  answered.  But  the  answer 
to  that  prayer  was  granted  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  not  at  the 
time  nor  in  the  manner  that  the  apostle  was  thinking  of  when  he 
preferred  this  request,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  his  supreme  desire, 
which  was  that  his  visit  to  Rome  might  be  the  paeans  of  glorifying 
God,  was  most  perfectly  met. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  entirely 
taken  up  with  this  subject,  telling  us  how  God  answered  this  prayer 
and  permitted  the  apostle  to  visit  Rome,  Persecuted  by  his  own 
coontiymen,  he  was  brought  before  Porcius  Festus,  who  listened  to 
the  charges  that  the  Jews  brought  against  him ;  and  Festus.  willing 
to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  suggested  to  the  Apostle  Paul  that  the  case 
doold  be  heard  before  him  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  against  this  he  objected, 
and  appealed  from  the  provincial  to  the  metropolitan  tribunal.  He 
exercised  the  right  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him  as  a  Boman 
citizen,  and  elected  to  be  tried  before  Caesar,  and,  that  he  might  be  so 
tried,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  a  prisoner  in  chains.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that  his  compelled  journey  to  Rome,  and  his  involuntary 
residence  there  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  turned  out  in  the  highest 
degree  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  and  so,  in  a  way  widely 
different  from  that  which  the  apostle  anticipated  when  he  wrote  this 
letter,  his  prayer  was  answered,  and  the  supreme  desire  of  liis  heart 
^M  gratified.  And  just  so  may  our  prayers  for  a  prosperous  journey 
thiongh  life  be  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit^not.  at 
oBrtime,  or  in  our  way,  but,  which  is  so  much  better,  at  God's  time, 
Mdin  God's  way.  Instead,  however,  of  dwelling  any  longer  on  the 
fipoitle's  journey  to  Rome,  let  us  consider  for  a  little  our  journey 
^ugh  life. 

We  may  then  regard  life  as  a  journey — a  journey  on  a  new  stage 
of  which  we  are  now  starting.  Enough  has  been  said  concerning  the 
^neral  significance  and  appropriateness  of  the  figure ;  it  is  one  of 
those  similitudes  which  men  everywhere  instinctively  employ  and 
readily  understand. 

Several  features  by  which  this  journey  is  distinguished  are  worthy 
of  remark. 

^^ «  a»  inetitdble  journey.    In  reference  to  most  of  the  journies  we 
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take  in  this  world,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  take  them  upon  any  abso> 
lute  compulsion.  It  is  very  often  left  quite  to  our  own  determination 
whether  we  take  a  given  journey  or  not  We  may  feel  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  take  a  certain  journey.  We  may  feel  that  it 
would  contribute  to  our  advantage  and  happiness  to  do  so.  We  may 
feel  even  that  we  cannot  ueglect  to  take  it  without  being  guilty  of  a 
grave  dereliction  of  duty,  or  without  incurring  some  serious  loss,  but, 
not  being  as  prisoners  in  chains,  conducted  from  one  place  to  another, 
we  do  not  feel  in  the  journies  we  take  that  we  are  the  subjects  of 
irresistible  constraint  But  this  journies  of  life  is  an  inevitable  one^ 
We  must  take  it  whether  we  like  it  or  not  We  are  pilgrims  and 
sojourners,  as  all  our  fathers  were.  We  have  in  this  matter  no  choice. 
Our  way  of  life  lies  through  the  world,  and  through  the  world  w& 
must  go.  Progress  is  the  law  of  life.  We  have  here  no  continuing 
city.  We  would  often  willingly  be  exempted  from  this  law.  We 
would  like  for  a  while  to  discontinue  our  journey.  We  envy  the 
power  with  which  Joshua  was  invested,  when  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel 
h')  said, ''  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou  moon,  in  the 
valley  of  Ajelon  I "  But  our  wishes  are  in  vain.  Our  days,  our  weeks, 
our  years  speed  on  and  pass  away  from  us,  and  our  lives  haste  to  their 
appointed  close.  There  is  no  halting  in  the  way  of  life.  The  word  is 
on  !  on  !  on !  to  the  end.  When  we  would  tarry  we  hear  a  voice  which 
compels  attention,  saying,  "Arise — depart ;  this  is  not  your  rest ! " 

But  while  all,  without  exception,  have  to  pursue  this  inevitable 
journey,  men  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  according  as 
they  resent  or  willingly  and  even  joyfully  accept  this  condition  of 
life. 

All  without  exception  as  travellers,  as  pilgrims,  are  hasting  through 
the  world.  Some  pass  on  merely  because  they  cannot  help  it — ^they 
are  yielding  unwillingly  to  an  imperious  and  unchangeable  necessity. 
It  is  a  sorrow,  it  is  a  mortification,  to  them  that  their  lives  should  be 
subject  to  this  condition.  The  thought  of  the  brief  and  transitory 
character  of  human  life,  which  they  cannot  entirely  exclude  from 
their  minds,  is  that  which  casts  a  shadow  upon  their  brijghtest  pros- 
pects and  dashes  with  bitterness  every  cup  of  earthly  joy. 

But  there  are  others  who,  in  yielding  to  the  same  inevitable 
necessity,  are  able  to  rejoice  that  life  is  but  a  journey,  and  that  they 
are  but  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  tlie  earth.  Though  dwelling  here 
for  a  season,  they  know  that  their  true  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 
They  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country;  they  are  looking 
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toiwaid  to  something  brighter  and  better  than  this  world  contains, 
even  the  rest  and  the  inheritance  which  the  Lord  their  God  will  give. 
These  are  they  who  not  only  expect  to  reach  the  heavenly  Zion  at 
last,  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads,  but  in  the 
meantime  can  make  the  desert  glad  with  the  music  of  their  pilgrim- 
song.    The  pilgrim  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  better  country,  that  is 
a  heavenly,  can  say : — 

*'  A  scrip  on  my  back,  and  a  staff  in  my  hand, 
I  march  on  in  haste  through  an  enemy's  land ; 
The  rood  may  be  rough,  but  it  cannot  be  long, 
And  I'll  smooth  it  with  hope,  and  I'll  cheer  it  with  song." 

In  every  case  alike,  however,  the  journey,  considered  in  itself,  is  an 
inevitable  one. 

Another  feature  of  this  journey  is,  tlwjt  in  no  part  of  this  great 
T'jay  of  life  can  we  retrace  our  course.  In  our  earthly  journies  it  is 
not  so.  We  may  take  the  same  route  many  different  times ;  and 
if,  having  made  a  journey,  we  feel  that  there  is  something  which 
we  have  neglected,  some  object  of  beauty  or  interest  which  we 
have  failed  to  notice,  we  solace  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  will 
compensate  for  our  omission  or  oversight  the  next  time  we  take  that 
journey.  But  in  our  journey  of  life  we  cannot  thus  promise  to  make 
up  for  past  neglect  by  future  attention.  The  advantages  that  may 
be  enjoyed  and  the  duties  which  should  be  discharged  in  any  stage 
of  the  journey  are  peculiar  to  such  stage,  and  must  be  realised  and 
attended  to  while  we  are  passing  through  that  particular  portion  of 
life  In  the  maturity  of  our  life,  with  all  the  pressure  of  its  manifold 
cares  and  all  the  claims  of  its  urgent  business,  we  find  no  opportunity 
of  retracing  our  steps,  and  picking  up  the  once-despised  advantages, 
and  of  fulfilling  the  neglected  duties  of  childhood  and  youth.  The 
<Hily  reproductions  of  the  past  scenes  of  life  are  those  of  imagina- 
tion and  memory,  and  these  are  often  the  occasions  of  bitter,  though 
nnavaiUng,  regret.  Let  us,  then,  remember,  as  we  press  on  in  this 
journey,  that  the  advantages  and  opportunities  which  present  them- 
selves must  be  seized  and  improved  at  once  or  not  at  all,  and  that 
present  duties  must  be  instantly  discharged  or  neglected  for  ever. 

Another  feature  to  be  noted  is  this :  Tlte  circurristances  distinguish- 
*«j[  Uu  journey  of  life  differ  very  much  in  tlie  experience  of  different 
persons,  and  even  in  the  experience  of  the  same  person  at  different  times. 
Viewed  in  one  way,  there  is  great  monotony  in  life ;  the  past  is  being 
^er  reproduced,  the  same  things  are  happening  to  alL    Regarded 
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from  another  point  of  view,  there  is  the  greatest  variety ;  the  lives  of 
no  two  persons  are  exactly  the  same  in  character  and  complexion. 
We  are  all  travelling  through  the  world,  from  eternity  to  eternity  ; 
but  how  differently  characterised,  both  as  to  general  features  and 
minute  details,  are  the  joumies  we  are  prosecutinc;  I  How  different 
was  the  Apostle  Paul's  journey  to  Some  from  that  of  a  great  company  of 
other  travellers  who  reached  the  seven-hilled  city  about  the  same  time  I 
It  is  so  with  those  who  are  pursuing  the  journey  of  life.  There  are 
those  who  will  reach  the  close  of  it,  and  will  only  have  to  tell  of  a 
tranquil  and  pleasant  course,  which,  free  from  serious  hindrance  and 
molestation,  they  have  prosecuted  under  clear  and  cloudless  skies» 
and  a  bright  shining  sun.  Others  will  have  to  tell  of  painful 
and  perilous  incidents,  of  dark  and  stormy  days,  and  recount  the 
history  of  a  very  varied  and  trying  experience. 

And  how  diverse  are  the  circumstances  of  this  journey  to  the  same 
individual,  at  different  times  !  What  alternations  of  light  and  shade,, 
rough  places  and  smooth,  do  we  not  encounter !  Bead  the  narrative 
of  the  apostle's  journey  to  Bome ;  how  full  of  incident  is  it,  how 
marked  by  change !  There  was  the  refreshing  visit  paid  to  his  friends, 
at  Sidon,  followed  by  contrary  winds  and  slow  saDiug ;  then  have  we 
long  dark  days  of  storm  and  tempest,  in  which  neither  sun  nor  stars- 
appeared  ;  then  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Melita,  where  the  barbarous 
people  showed  him  and  his  companions  in  travel  no  little  kindness  ; 
and  then,  with  sundry  pleasant  meetings  with  Christian  brethren  by 
the  way,  he  came  at  last  to  Rome.  Is  not  this  a  picture  of  life,  in 
which  we  have  so  strange  a  mingling  of  darkness  and  light,  the  rough 
and  the  smooth,  the  pleasant  and  painful,  storm  and  calm,  meetings 
and  partings  ?  Is  it  not  so  with  us  aU  ?  To-day  we  may  be  sojourning 
at  some  pleasant  Elim,  where  there  are  palm-trees  giving  both  shade 
and  fruit,  and  wells  with  sweet,  cold  water ;  the  next  day  we  may 
come  to  Bochim,  some  place  of  bitter  weeping  and  briny  tears.  To- 
day the  road  may  seem  short,  and  the  journey  pleasant,  for  we  are  in 
the  company  of  dear  friends;  to-morrow,  by  the  force  of  uncontrollable 
circumstances,  we  are  hurried  from  them,  or  they  from  us,  and  we 
sorrow  because  we  shall  see  their  faces  no  more. 

Another  feature  of  this  journey  is  that,  while  we  know  it  will  be 
distinguished  by  many  and  great  changes,  wt  have  rto  power  of  predict^ 
ing  the  fvJture;  we  cannot  say  what  wUl  hefall  us  therein,  nor  how  it  toUt 
go  with  us.  This,  of  course,  is  true  of  even  the  shortest  journey  we 
take.    We  know  not  what  will  be  on  the  morrow,  what  even  a  day 
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Day  bring  forth-      "While,  however,  we  know  not  what  we  shall  have 
to  encoanter^  ^we  may  very  safely  come  to  this  conclusion,  that,  in 
piQsecnting    this  journey  of  life,  we  shall  find  it  marked  by  the 
piesence  of  hardships,  trials,  inconveniences,  and,  if  it  be  a  very  pro- 
tracted one,  ^^e  may  expect  a  sense  of  weariness  to  grow  upon  us  as 
▼e  approach  its  close.    In  joumeyings,  especially  as  they  once  were, 
inen  had  to  lay  their  account  with  such  things,  and  they  who 
txavelled  most  pleasantly,  and  met  with  fewest  misadventures,  could 
only  boast  of  a  comparative  exemption.    It  is  unreasonable  to  expect, 
in  the  coarse  of  even  the  most  prosperous  journey,  to  meet  with  all 
the  peace,  comfort^  and  pleasantness  of  home. 

So  far  as  we  are  individually  concerned,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
length  of  this  journey,  nor  can  we  say  of  how  many  stages  it  will 
consist  We  know  the  ordinary  limit,  which  is  but  rarely  exceeded. 
We  know  the  average  duration  of  life.  Dealing  with  large  masses  of 
m^,  we  can  speak  confidently  as  to  certain  probabilities  and  ex- 
pectations of  life.  But  when  we  come  to  the  individual  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss.  Our  predictions  are  conjectural,  and  may  be  falsified  even 
while  we  utter  them.  The  journey  may  be  protracted ;  it  may  be 
brief.  We  may  have  lengthened  pre-intimation  that  it  is  drawing  to 
its  close,  or  our  journey  may  come  to  what  seems  an  untimely  end 
without  any  warning. 

In  considering  life  as  a  journey,  ii  is  well  to  inquire  as  to  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  pleasant,  p^oJUdble,  and  prosperotis  journey.  In  esti- 
mating the  essential  conditions  of  a  prosperous  journey,  we  need  not 
treat  as  of  very  much  moment  circumstances  of  material  comfort  and 
oonvenience.  That  journey  must  have  had  a  very  inconsiderable  and 
tdfling  object,  where  the  traveller  on  his  return  has  nothiug  more  to 
tdl  us  than  the  kind  of  accommodation  he  has  met  with  on  the  road, 
and  the  comfort  or  luxury  in  which  he  has  lived  as  he  pursued  his 
way.  The  merchantman  who  has  found  the  one  pearl  of  great  price 
has  to  tell  of  a  prosperous  journey.  He  has  gone  from  country  to 
coontiy  seeking  that  pearl.  He  has  had  to  brave  many  dangers,  to 
endure  many  hardships.  He  has  parted  with  all  his  possessions  in 
Older  to  obtain  it.  He  comes  home  weary,  travel-stained,  apparently 
impoverished ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  has  had  a  prosperous 
jonm^,  for  he  has  found  and  brought  home,  safely  treasured  in  his 
girdle,  the  pearl  of  great  price  in  quest  of  which  he  went  forth. 

Tor  us  to  have  a  prosperous  journey,  we  must  go  forth  in  a  riglU 
direetiott,  and  towards  a  true  and  worthy  end.    The  great  consideration 
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is  not  what  we  meet  with,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  by  the  way, 
but  whether  we  eventually  attain  to  the  true,  worthy,  and  sufficient 
end  which  we  seek.  If,  then,  the  journey  of  life  is  to  be  a  truly 
prosperous  one,  we  must  keep  the  true  end  of  life  constantly  in  view. 
If  we  reach  heaven  at  last,  if  we  have  our  place  in  the  Father's 
house  of  many  mansions,  if  we  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  ever- 
lasting joy  upon  our  heads,  we  shall  not  think  much  of  those  rough» 
dark,  and  difficult  places  through  which  the  way  of  our  earthly 
pilgrimage  ran. 

The  question  then  is.  How,  by  what  way,  are  we  to  reach  this  end  ? 
He  who  reveals  to  us  the  true  end  of  life,  makes  known  to  us  the  one 
true  way  by  which  alone  we  may  attain  unto  it.  The  utterance  of 
our  Divine  Bedeemer  on  this  point  is  plain  and  decisive.  I  am 
the  Way,  the  TnUh,  and  the  Life.  Though  in  God's  Word  there  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  though  it  has  pleased  God  to  leave 
many  questions  unanswered  and  many  problems  unsolved,  no  one  need 
remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  That  is  so  plainly  marked 
out  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  in  respect  of 
it  This  is  the  way,  the  highway  which  the  Lord  Himself  has  opened 
up,  and  in  which  we  may  walk  freely  and  without  fear.  Does  any 
one  inquire  as  to  the  way  of  life,  the  way  of  salvation,  the  way  to 
heaven,  the  way  to  the  Father?  The  answer  is  distinct,  and 
intelligible.  We  are  with  all  plainness  of  speech  directed  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  Saviour  of  sinners.  If  any  cry  out. 
What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  the  answer  comes  back  prompt  and  un- 
mistakable— Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
No  true  inquirer  need  complain  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  dark  or 
obscure,  for  that  same  gracious  God  who  has  made  known  His  Son  to 
us  bj  the  outward  teaching  of  His  Word  is  ever  ready  to  reveal  His 
Son  VL.  us  by  the  effectual  grace  and  teaching  of  His  Spirit. 

If  our  journey  is  to  be  a  truly  happy  and  prosperous  one,  we  must 
luive  sujlcievt  guidance  throughout.  Perverse  and  prone  to  error  as 
we  are,  we  have  need,  not  only  to  have  the  way  revealed  to  us,  we 
have  need  to  be  guided  into  it,  and  afterwards  to  be  guided  in  it. 
Travelling  about  in  a  country  like  this,  the  highways,  and  even  the  by- 
ways, are  so  plainly  marked  out  that  we  do  not  often  need  the  services 
of  a  personal  guide.  And  yet  in  travelling  here  it  is  wonderful  how  often 
and  how  completely  we  have  to  put  ourselves  in  the  power  of  another. 
In  a  coach  ride,  in  a  railway  ride,  we  have  to  entrust  ourselves  to  the 
driver,  and  our  journey  is  not  likely  to  be  either  pleasant  or  prosperous 
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if  he  be  ineompeteot  or  nntrastworthy.  Bat  if  we  had  to  cross  a  wild, 

desolate,  unpeopled  country — a  pathless  desert — ^how  much  should  we 

Beed  the  services  of  an  experienced,  competent,  trustworthy  guide  ? 

«So  in  puisuing  this  journey  of  life  we  need  to  be  constantly  guided 

07  One  in  whom  we  can  repose  absolute  confidence.    We  are  not 

o^mpetent  to  direct  and  order  our  own  way,  and  if  we  attempt  to  do 

so  we  shall  assuredly  go  wrong.    The  very  Guide  we  need  we  have  in 

Him  who  is  appointed  to  be  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  people  ; 

and  this  heavenly  Guide  diifers  from  all  earthly  guides  in  this,  not 

only  that  He   aflPords   absolutely  unerring  guidance,  but  He  also 

Qfldertakes  to  provide  for  and  protect  those  who  place  themselves 

imder  His  direction.     If  we  engage  an  earthly  guide  to  conduct  us 

^iCToss  some  trackless  desert  or  through  some  perilous  mountain  pass, 

iie  pledges  himself  to  conduct  us  to  our  destination  to  the  best  of  his 

ability;  we  must,  however,  be  prepared  throughout  our  journey  to 

provide  for  and  to  protect  ourselves,  and,  perhaps,  provide  for  and 

protect  OUT  guide  as  well    It  is  not  so  with  this  heavenly  Guide. 

He  pledges  Himself  to  protect  and  provide  for  all  those  who  accept 

His  guidaxLce.     The  Good  Shepherd  who  has  given  His  life  for  the 

•iheq)  takes  them  entirely  under  His  charge.    He  leads  them  to  the 

.?reea  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters  ;  He  spreads  their  table  in 

the  wilderness  and  in  the  very  presence  of  their  enemies,  and  He 

^  be  'with  them  to  strengthen  and  comfort,  even  when  they  pass 

through  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death.     Yes,  in  all  this  way  of 

life,  we  have  not  only  the  presence  and  companionship  and  personal 

lead  of   Christ  Himself;   we  have   also  the  sufficient  direction  of 

God*8  Word  and  the  gracious  teaching  of  God's  Spirit,  and  if  ever  we 

loose  in  doubt  and  difficulty,  not  knowing  in  which  direction  to 

turn,  if  we  will  but  listen  we  may  hear  the  voice  behind  us  saying — 

7%M  is  the  way  ;  waXk  ye  in  it. 

If  our  journey  is  to  be  pleasant  and  prosperous  wc  must  he  careful 
i^  the  elunee  of  our  companions.  We  cannot  always  and  absolutely 
niake  our  own  selection,  but  we  can  do  so  in  a  large  degree,  both  in 
an  ordinary  journey  and  in  the  journey  of  life.  At  certain  times  we 
tfe  inevitably  brought  into  association  with  those  whom  we  shoidd  not 
sdect  as  our  companions ;  but  so  far  as  tho  power  of  selection  rests 
with  us,  and  it  does  so  to  a  large  extent,  we  should  be  careful  to 
choose  as  our  associates  those  who  would  rather  help  us  than  hinder 
OS,  as  we  press  on  towards  the  great  end  of  life. 
We  shoold  feel,  both  in  respect  of  an  ordinary  journey  and  the 
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journey  of  life,  that  we  can  only  hope  to  have  a  prosperous  journey 
ly  the  wiU  of  God.  Everything,  great  and  small,  depends  upon  Him. 
Everything  is  in  His  hands.  The  best-devised  schemes  will  prove 
abortive  without  His  blessing,  while  He  can  make  those  things  which 
seem  most  contradictory  and  adverse  turn  out  to  our  advantage. 
And  we  must  not  only  recognise  the  fact  that  we  can  only  have  a 
prosperous  journey  by  the  will  of  God  ;  but  we  must,  like  the  apostle, 
make  our  request  to  God  that  oar  journey  may  he  prosperous.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  respect,  Gk)d  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of 
before  we  ask  Him ;  but  it  is  His  will  that  we  in  everything  make 
known  unto  Him  our  requests  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving. 

We  are  now  starting  off  on  a  new  stage  in  this  journey ;  would  it 
not  be  well  for  us  to  inquire  whether  our  journey  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one  thus  far  ?  I  do  not  mean  as  to  the  material  circumstances  of 
life,  but  as  to  the  greatest  and  best  things  of  all.  We  are  all  moving 
on;  are  we  advancing  in  the  right  direction  and  under  sufficient 
guidance  ?  In  a  railway  journey,  where  the  possibDities  of  mistake 
are  many,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  passengers  going 
wrong.  At  every  junction  they  are  required  to  show  their  tickets  or  de- 
clare whither  they  are  bound.  Now  that  we  are  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  a  new  stage  in  the  journey  of  life,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  consider  our  destination,  and  be  perfectly  assured  that 
we  are  advancing  towards  the  one  true  end  of  life,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  trustworthy  and  competent  guide  ? 

The  conmiencement  of  a  new  stage  in  a  journey  is  a  good  time  to 
change  our  company  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  In  taking  a 
railway  journey,  we  make  the  best  selection  we  can  at  starting ;  but 
if,  after  a  while,  we  find  that  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  are  with 
people  whose  habits  and  speech  destroy  all  the  comfort  of  a  journey, 
we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  changing  our  company.  So,  in 
the  journey  of  life,  we  should  not  travel  with  unpleasant  and  un- 
profitable companions  longer  than  we  are  obliged. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  this  new  stage  of  our  journey  may  be  the 
last  stage.  Our  journey,  whether  long  or  short,  has  its  appointed 
period,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  We  may  live  for  years  ;  but 
then,  we  may  die  to-morrow.  The  great  thing  is  to  live  in  a  state  of 
habitual  preparation  for  the  end,  and  then  we  shall  not  be  taken  by 
surprise  nor  filled  with  dismay  when  the  end  is  reached.  Advancing 
towards  an  unknown  future,  we  may  make  this  request,  that>  whether 
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our  way  be  longer  or  shorter,  we  may  have  "  a  prosperous  journey  by 
the  will  of  (Jod ; "  and  that  we  can  only  have  as  we  journey  in  the 
way  which  God  has  marked  out  for  us,  submit  to  the  directions  of 
Him  whom  God  has  appointed  to  be  our  Guide,  and  have  our  faces 
constantly  and  steadfastly  set  towards  that  glorious  destination  unto 
which  we  hope  ultimately  to  attain. 

Making  request  that  we  may  have  ''  a  prosperous  journey  by  the 
will  of  Grod,"  we  look  forward  to  this  new  year,  and  say : — 

"  O  New  Year,  teach  us  faith  ! 

The  road  of  life  \a  hard  : 
When  OUT  feet  bleed  and  scourging  winds  us  scathe, 
Point  thou  to  Him  whose  visage  was  moi'e  marr'd 

Than  any  man's  :  who  saith, 
*  Make  straight  paths  for  your  feet  * — and  to  the  opprest, 
'  Come  ye  to  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

**  Yet  hang  some  lamp-like  hope 

Above  this  unknown  way, 
Kind  Year,  to  give  our  spirits  freer  scope. 
And  our  hands  strength  to  work  while  it  is  day. 

But  if  that  way  must  slope 
Tombward,  oh  !  bring  before  our  fading  ej'cs 
The  Lamp  of  life,  the  Hope  that  never  dies. 

*'  Comfort  our  souls  with  love,— 

Love  of  all  human  kind  ; 
Liove  special,  close — in  which,  like  shelter'd  dove, 
Sach  weary  heart  its  own  safe  nest  may  find  ; 

And  love  that  turns  above 
Adoringly  ;  contented  to  resign 
All  loves,  if  need  be,  for  the  Love  Divine. 

"  Friend,  come  thou  like  a  friend, 
And,  whether  bright  thy  face, 
Or  dim  with  clouds  we  cannot  comprehend, 
Well  hold  our  patient  hands,  each  in  his  place, 

And  trust  thee  to  the  end, 
Knowing  thou  leadest  onwards  to  those  spheres 
Where  there  are  neither  days,  nor  months,  nor  yearf>." 
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HAT  there  is  a  remarkable  charm  about  the  writings  of 
John  Eeble  no  competent  judge  will  deny.  In  what 
that  charm  consists  it  is  not  at  first  easy  to  say.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  the  more  potent  for  being  on  the  face 
of  it  somewhat  indefinable.  It  has  worked  strongly 
f^nough  with  many  to  make  them  bestow  upon  him  the  praise  due  to 
a  poet  of  a  very  high  order.  Yet  we  think  that  in  doing  this  they 
have  been  mistaken. 

Keble  had  evidently  been  a  close  reader  of  the  English  poets 
long  before  he  filled  with  credit  the  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford.  His 
degree  and  his  fellowship  at  Oriel  were^  from  the  tivat,  certificates  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  classic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  results 
of  his  reading  are  manifest  in  his  compositions.  Eveiywhere 
throughout  the  *' Christian  Year"  and  the  **Lyra  Innocentium,"  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  which  Sir  John  Coleridge  pronounced  to  contain 
the  better  poetry  of  the  two,  are  the  evidences  of  the  author's  mind 
having  been  saturated  with  the  poetic  ideas  encountered  in  the 
works  of  other  men.  It  is  not  unfrequently  that  their  ideas  re- 
appear in  his  own  verse ;  and  when  we  come  to  separate  from  his 
writings  all  that  has  been  suggested  by  or  imitated  from  others,  we 
do  not  find  a  great  deal  left  that  would  of  itself  have  attracted  our 
attention  by  its  poetic  qualities. 

We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  no  intention  of  accusing  him  as  a  plagiarist.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  a  man  who  has  been  much  devoted  to  the  study 
of  poetry  can  hardly  fail,  when  writing  himself,  to  unconsciously  re- 
produce or  imitate  some  of  the  things  which  he  has  gathered  from 
the  minds  of  others.  One  who,  like  Keble,  has  no  distinctively 
original  poetic  vein  will  be  peculiarly  liable  to  do  so,  and  that  to  an 
extent  proportional  to  his  own  lack  of  originality. 

But  to  do  as  he  has  done  is  not  to  plagiarise,  in  the  ordinary  accepta^ 
tion  of  the  tenn.  Much  as  he  has  been  influenced  by  and  is  indebted 
to  others,  we  usually  find  that  he  presents  what  he  has  taken  from 
them  in  a  somewhat  novel  garb.  Even  such  palpable  adaptations  as — 

''  The  season  He  bids  choose,  Who  in  strong  hand 
Winter  and  summer  holds,  and  day  and  night, 


and — 


from- 
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Binding  His  sovereign  will  in  Love's  soft  band — 

As  parents  teach  their  little  ones  to  write 

With  gently-guiding  finger,  and  delight 
The  wish  and  prayer  to  mould,  then  grant  the  boon." 

from  Herbert's — 

'^  As  when  the  league  was  made 
Thou  didst  at  once  Thyself  indite 
And  hold  my  hand,  while  I  did  write  ;" 

**  Rerive  our  dying  fires,  to  burn 
High  as  her  anthems  soar, 
And  of  our  scholars  let  us  learn 
Our  own  foigotten  lore ;  ^ 

^  O  dearest,  dearest  boy  !  my  heart 

For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  1  learn  " — 

the  passage  of  Wordsworth  with  which  he  prefaced  the  "  Lyra  Inno-- 
ceatium" — are  a  far  remove  from  Sterne's  brazen  paraphrase  of — 

**  To  a  close-shome  sheepe  Qod  gives  wind  by  measure" 

into— 

"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.'' 

Still,  as  we  turn  over  page  after  page  of  Keble  we  are  so  often 
o>)\iged  to  admit — in  despite  of  the  glamour  with  which  he  surrounds 
^s— that  where  he  is  most  attractive  we  have  seen  in  Milton,  in 
Bytod,  or  in  others  of  the  English,  not  to  say  the  ancient,  classic3i 
something  so  like  what  is  pleasing  us  in  the  piece  under  survey,  that 
tbe  conviction  grows  up  that  the  more  thoroughly  we  were  to  examine 
iis  poetry,  the  more  frequently  should  we  find  the  original  of  what  is 
ffjod  in  it  elsewhere.  The  following  are  some  instances  in  point, 
tbe  italics  hein;x  ours : — 


'O 


"  A  holy  home,  young  saint,  was  thine, 
Cliild  of  a  priestly  line, 
Bred  wliere  the  vernal  midnight  air 
Wcfx  vocal  inth  the  prayer 
Of  Christians  fresh  from  Paschal  meat." 

*'  From  their  unseen  torch 
Shrank  muttering  to  his  jjenaZ  fire 
The  demon  shade." 

"  Your  keen  eye-glances  are  too  bright, 
Too  restless  for  a  sick  man's  sight.'' 


«4  John  Keble. 

'^  The  wild  winds  rustle  in  the  piping  shrouds 
As  in  the  quivering  trees.'' 

*'  Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home  :  the  mutual  look 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure  ; 
Sweet  aU  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 
The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure." 

<'  The  bahe  who  cannot  speak 
Tempers^  to  her,  his  strong  caress." 

*^  Forth  thej  come,  no  stay,  no  fear, 
And  bloom  at  will. 
Each  nodding  violet  spray  beneath 
What  troops  of  tender  nurslings  breathe, 
Close  set  as  gems  in  bridal  wreath." 

"  'Tis  Love,  the  last  best  gift  of  Heaven. ^^ 

With  Keble  the  poetic  instinct  operated  more  by  assimilating  and 
reproducing,  than  by  originating.  He  is  emphatically  the  poet  made, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  poet  bom. 

This  is  further  apparent  when  we  remember  that— with  few  excep- 
tions— ^he  never  maintains  any  poetic  flight  throughout  a  piece.  The 
wings  of  his  muse  tire  iii  attaining  such  heights  as  he  can  reach,  and 
are  unable  to  keep  him  long  at  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  when  one  of'  his  poems  commences  strikingly,  the  continua- 
tion is  weak.  Often  does  the  same  remark  apply  to  contiguous 
stanzas. 

"  She  has  a  charm,  a  word  of  fire, 

A  pledge  of  love  that  cannot  tire ; 

By  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  by  wars, 

By  rushing  waixs  and  falling  stars, 

By  every  sign  her  Lord  foretold, 

She  sees  the  toorld  is  waxing  old. 

And  through  that  last  and  direst  storm 

Descries  byfaUh  her  Saviour* s  form. 

"  Not  surer  does  each  tender  gem. 
Set  in  the  fig-tree's  polished  stem. 
Foreshow  the  summer  season  bland 
Than  these  dread  signs  Thy  mighty  hand  : 
But  oh  !  frail  hearts,  and  spirits  dark  ! 
The  seasons  flight  unwarned  we  mark, 
But  miss  the  Judge  behind  the  door 
For  all  the  light  of  sacred  lore." 

The  part  which  we  have  italicised  is  full  of  power  and  vivid  antici- 
pation. What  can  be  more  feeble  in  comparison  than  that  which 
comes  after. 
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Or  take  the  lines  ia  the  piece  for  St.  Peter's  Day,  which  describe 
If      the  apostle  as  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  angel : — 

•*  Touched,  he  upstarts — his  chains  unbind — 
Through  darksome  vault,  up  massy  stair. 
His  dizzy,  doubting  footsteps  wind 
To  freedom  and  cool  moonlight  air. 

*^  Then  all  himself,  all  joy  and  calm, 
Though  for  a  while  his  hand  forego, 
Jast  as  it  touched,  the  martyr's  palm. 
He  turns  him  to  his  task  below/' 

These  are  succeeded  by — 

"  The  pastoral  staff,  the  keys  of  heaven. 
To  wield  a  while  in  gray-haired  might, 
Then  from  his  cross  to  spring  forgiven, 
And  follow  Jesus  out  of  sight." 

Keble  was  a  man  of  some  peculiarity  of  temperament,  which  has 
effected  his  compositions.  One  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  has 
indulged  in  weak  sentiment  when  one  learns  on  the  authority  of 
a  partial  biographer  that  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of 
Uilton  because  of  the  poor  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
penonal  character  of  the  greatest  of  England's  poets  after  Shake- 
tpeaie. 

What  a  curious  instance  of  affection  Massing  judgment  is  involved 
here.  Sir  John  Coleridge  tells  us  with  heroic  frankness  that  his 
foesA  was  never  ''  a  hearty  lover  "  of  Milton's  poetry,  and  at  the 
same  time  fails  to  see  that  if  anything  should  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
<^  Keble,  it  is  that  had  Milton  never  written  we  had  seen  a '' Christian 
Year'*  very  different  &om  that  which  we  have,  even  had  we  seen  that 
^0^  in  verse  at  all. 

We  suspect  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  that  Milton's  masculine 
ciatacteriBtics  are  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  Keble's  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  him.  The  man  whose  correspondence  with  his  friends  was 
throughout  his  life  almost  feminine  in  style,  and  who  believed  in  the 
mailyidom  of  King  Charles,  must  have  shrunk  from  contact  with  a 
i&ind  farmed  amidst  and  braced  by  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty  and  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  for  all  his  aversion  to  Milton 
he  owes  him  much.  But  he  was  influenced  by  Milton  as  a  sensitive 
▼Oman  is  influenced  by  a  man  of  pronounced  individuality,  and  the 
i^Aot  has  been  a  gentle  sort  of  imitation.  When  Keble  succeeds  in 
writmg  most  like  Milton  he  writes  least  like  Keble. 
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Keble's  meaaing  is  often  obscure,  and  needlessly  so.  Besides  this, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  when  time  and  ingenuity  have  been 
expended  upon  tracking  and  identifying  the  meaning,  it  proves  to  be 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  finding.  Take,  for  example,  the  piece  on  St, 
John  the  Baptist's  Day,  where  ordinary  sentiments  are  wrapped  up 
in  expressions  so  involved  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  could  ever 
have  known  what  the  author  meant,  if  he  had  not  helped  us  with 
foot-notes.  Take,  again,  Ovmpowder  Treason,  and  we  submit  whether 
it  is  not  an  even  chance  that  an  ordinary  reader  would  be  in  doubt  as 
to  the  author's  object  in  writing  it,  and  unable  to  detect  the  connec- 
tion between  its  various  parts.  He  might  well  read  it  half-a-dozen 
times  without  escaping  mystification,  for  here  there  are  no  foot-notes 
to  guide  him. 

We  have  chosen  examples  from  the  "Christian  Year,"  but  the 
"  Lyra  Innocentium "  abounds  with  like  instances  of  obscure 
phraseology. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  abuse  of  foot-notes,  of  which 
our  author  is  guilty.  It  is  bad  enough  when  he  has  recourse  to 
them  in  order  to  indicate  such  meaning  in  his  verse  as  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  When  he  inserts  them  only  to  give  poetic  ballast 
— if  we  may  coin  such  a  term — to  pieces  deficient  in  poetic  quality, 
there  is  unmistakable  cause  for  complaint.  No  real  poetry  requires 
such  adventitious  aids. 

In  what,  then,  we  shall  be  asked,  does  the  secret  of  Keble's  power 
lie  ?  We  reply,  in  his  devoutness.  His  writings  appeal,  by  virtue  of 
their  spirituality,  to  the  strongest  instinct  of  the  enlightened  human 
heart.  Whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  views, 
their  honesty  and  thoroughness  are  unquestionable,  whilst  the  fact, 
that  he  is  the  exponent  of  the  unsatisfied  cravings  of  those  who  can- 
not yet  break  away  from  the  shadows  still  cast  by  mediseval  theology 
over  the  creed  and  practice  of  multitudes  of  Christians  has  made  him 
more  popular  than  might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  His  minute 
study  of  the  Scriptures  is  obvious,  and  earns  him  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  believe  them  to  be  the  guaranteed  fount  of  Divine  truth. 
When  once  a  writer  has  successfully  touched  the  chord  of  religious 
feeling  in  his  reader,  the  latter  will  rarely  pause  to  inquire  what  may 
be  the  literary  merit  or  the  poetic  calibre  of  what  he  is  reading.  If 
we  read  religious  works  to  any  purpose,  we  do  so  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  soul,  not  for  the  gratification  of  the  intellect ;  and  though 
literary  excellence  in  those  works  may  attract  us,  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
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fol  wliether  it  adds  to  their  value  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The 
most  sparkling  i^ater  is  that  of  which  we  partaJ^e  most  eagerly,  but  it 
is  not  always  the  most  wholesome  or  the  most  satisfying  to  our  thirst. 
It  is  Keble's  piety  rather  than  his  poetry  which  claims  and  gains 
among  men  of  taste  the  verdict  of  an  universal  approval. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  consideration  that  his  best 
pieo^  are  those  which  speak  of  the  spiritual  realities  suggested  by 
such  subjects  as  Morning,  Evening,  Death,  or  the  truths  accepted  by 
all  Christians.  When  he  enters  upon  the  task  of  beautifying  the 
shadowy  correspondences  of  the  "Christian  Year" — an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  poetic  genius — ^he  too  often  loses  him- 
self amid  tame  conceptions. 

An  examination  of  the  piece  for  the  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany 
will  afiford  an  illustration  of  our  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  St 
JiaMeufs  Day,  with  its  occasional  flashes  of  poetic  feeling  amid  much 
▼hich  is  not  remarkable,  secures  our  attention  throughout  by  its 
genuine  and  unobtrusively  pious  tone. 

The  most  attractive  feature  in  Keble's  verse  is  that  we  find 
scattered  throngh  it — though  widely  apart — beautiful  thoughts 
expressed  in  appropriate  language.  They  are  not  frequent  enough  to 
give  colonrinct  to  his  work  as  a  whole,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  charm, 
nor  to  shed  a  lustre  wherever  they  appear.    We  give  some  of  them — . 

^  Only  man's  firail  sin- wearied  heart 
Bean,  half  in  sadness, 
A  wavering,  intermitted  part 
In  that  high  gladness.'' 

**  Live  for  to-day  !  to-morrow's  light 
To-morrow's  cares  shall  bring  to  sight." 

''  Meek  sonls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  angel's  theme." 

**  What  if  the  world  our  two  or  three  despise  ? 
They  in  His  name  are  here, 
To  Whom  in  suppliant  guise 
Of  old  the  blind  and  lame  drew  near. 
Beside  His  royal  courts  they  wait. 
And  ask  His  healing  hand  :  we  dare  not  close  the  gate." 
^  The  orphan'd  realm  threw  wide  her  gates,  and  told 
Into  freed  Israel's  lap  her  jewels  and  her  gold." 

'^  He  only  who  forgets  to  hoard 
Has  learned  to  live." 

•**  Xot  even  to  dwellers  on  the  mystic  height, 
Not  to  the  saints,  is  fall  enl^htening  given  : 
The  Cross  they  hold  by  towers  beyond  ^eir  sight" 
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Fine -as  these  aie,  ve  must  remember  that  occasional  touches- 
of  this  kind  do  not  suffice  to  make  the  poems  in  which  they  appear 
take  high  rank.  First-rate  poetry — ^like  "the  floor  of  heaven" — ^is 
''thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

There  are  some  pieces  in  which  Keble  has  raised  himself  above 
criticisms  such  as  we  have  already  offered.  They  are  few  in  number, 
it  is  true,  and  may  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;. 
yet  he  attains  in  them  to  a  strain  so  lofty  that  when  discussing  them 
we  are  fain  to  pause  and  ask  whether  their  merits  are  not  great 
enough  to  necessitate  a  reversal  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
perusal  of  the  bulk  of  his  writings  has  led  us.  More  sober  feeling  in 
the  long  run  prevails,  and  we  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  one 
except  a  Christian  could  read  one  in  a  dozen  of  his  pieces  with  any 
sustained  pleasure,  and  that  those  Christians  are  in  a  minority  who 
care  to  read  any  twelve  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  publication 
twice  over  at  a  sitting. 

First  and  foremost  among  his  poems  we  place  the  Whitsunday 
hymn.  In  it  he  pours  forth  a  stream  of  poetry  the  fervour  and  eneigy 
of  which  make  it  compare  favourably  with  Dr.  Watts's  hjran  on  the 
Brazen  Serpent.  There  is  no  pause,  no  flagging  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  who,  with  majestic  step,  leads  us  to  gaze,  now  on  the  terrors  of 
the  old  covenant,  now  on  the  solemn  invitations  of  the  new,  and 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  both  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  his  theme. 

*^  On  Israel's  awe-struck  ear 
The  voice  exceeding  load, 
The  tramp,  that  aagels  q^iiake  to  hear, 
Thiill'd  from  the  deep,  dark  cloud ; 

<'  So,  when  the  Spirit  of  our  Qod 
Came  down  His  flock  to  find, 
A  voice  from  heaven  was  heaid  abroad,    • 
A  rushing,  mighty  wind. 

'*  Nor  doth  the  outward  ear  alone 
At  that  high  warning  start ; 
Conscience  gives  back  th'  appalling  tone  ; 
Tis  echoed  in  the  heart 

"It  fills  the  Church  of  Qod ;  it  fills 
The  sinful  world  around ; 
Only  in  stubborn  hearts  and  wills 
No  place  for  it  is  found." 

The  Morning  and  Evening  odes  are  replete  with  beauty  and  strength, 
though  they  are  hardly  as  well-sustained   efforts  as  Whitsunday- 
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The  sweet  invocation  of  the  morning  light,  the  morning  breeze,  and 

the  morning  mist  to  give  their  help 'in  strengthening  us  for  the 

iroTship  and  service  of  God,  and  the  rapturous  transition  by  which 

the  ^ger  raises  us  from  the  contemplation  of  the  way-worn  and 

))emghted  traveller  to  the  comprehension  of   the  bliss  of  him  who 

rests  on  the   Hedeemer  in  faith,  together  with  the  delightful  pictures 

of  attainment  in  holiness  which  he  connects  with  these  beatitudes* 

ensure  a  high  estimation  for  the  poems  which  contain  them. 

The  critic  must  always  experience  a  difficulty  when  dealing  with 
religious  poetry.     The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  so  sacred  that 
there  is  grave  danger  lest,  when  trying  to  speak  of  it  from  the  literary 
standpoint,  he  should  approach  the  limits  of  profanity.    Whilst  seek- 
ing to  indicate  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  position  of  Keble's  works 
in  the  literature  of  our  country,  we  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  the  difficulty  of  which  we  speak.    All  Keble  wrote  was  written 
wiUi  earnest  purpose  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  Christian  minister,  and, 
though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  far  be 
it  from  us  to  decry  the  religious  value  of  what  he  has  produced.    In 
the  pieces  upon  ivhich  we  have  last  remarked,  he  has  been  carried 
out  of  himself  by  the  spiritual  realities  which  he  has  handled.    Were 
they  fair  samplers  of  his  writings  at  large,  we  were  the  first  in  the 
world  of  letters  to  cry  before  him — ^Bow  the  knee ! 


J^aitb  anir  ffultixrt. 


<€!^Sk  ELSUS  —the    earliest    philosophical    opponent    of   Chris- 

tianity  —  objects    to   the    doctrine    of   Jesus    that    its 

,^     teachers  address  themselves  to  men  on  this  wise : — *'  Let 

-^     no  one  come  to  us  who  has  been  instructed,  or  who  is  wise 

^         or  prudent,  for  such  qualifications  are  deemed  evil  by  us ; 

but  if  there  be  any  ignorant,  or  unintelligent,  or  uninstructed,  or 

foolish  persons,  let  them  come  with  confidence.    By  which  words, 

acknowledging  that  such  individuals  are  worthy  of  their  God,  they 

manifestly  show  that  they  desire  and  are  able  to  gsdn  over  only  the 

silly,  and  the  mean,  and  the  stupid,  with  women  and  children  "  (see 
|.  2* 
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Origen,  C(MTd  Cehus,  iii  45).  The  Emperor  Julian  ridiculed  the 
Gospel  on  the  same  ground,  and  asserted  that  our  Lord's  first  bene- 
diction was  addressed  to  men  of  meagre  and  ill-furnished  mind.  In 
our  own  day,  many  prominent  leaders  of  thought  and  representatives 
of  culture  speak  of  Christianity  with  an  air  of  condescension,  as 
though  it  were  intellectually  beneath  their  esteem.  Theologians 
and  "  ecclesiastically  minded  persons  "  (to  quote  Professor  Huxley's 
phrase)  are  singled  out  for  contempt.  Their  beliefs  are  attributed 
either  to  a  disguised  self-interest  or  to  intellectual  imbecility.  Strauss 
considers  that  it  demands  no  small  amount  of  assurance  to  stand 
•forth  in  the  face  of  the  present  age  with  an  ostensibly  sincere  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  miracles — a  belief  which  he  regards  as  on  the  eve 
of  its  doom.  Eeligion  and  science  are  affirmed  to  be  in  conflict — 
arrayed  against  each  other  in  bitter  hostility.  The  age  of  faith  is 
declared  to  be  past,  and  the  age  of  reason  to  have  at  length  dawned. 
Huxley  regards  "  the  cosmogony  of  the  semi-barbarous  Hebrew  as  the 
incubus  of  the  philosopher  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  orthodox." 
*'  Extinguished  theologians  lie  about  the  cradle  of  every  science,  as 
the  strangled  snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules."  Science  and  theology, 
he  has  since  allowed,  will,  doubtless,  some  day  be  harmonised ;  but  it 
will  be  as  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together — ^the 
one  inside  the  other ;  and  which  is  to  be  the  devourer  he  leaves  us 
to  guess.  Tn  conmion  with  others  of  his  school,  he  thinks  that 
Christian  faith  is  destined  to  fade  before  the  strong  glare  of  knowledge. 

We  have  thus  set  before  us  in  a  more  scientific  form  the  falsehood 
expressed  in  the  proverb  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion." 

How  did  this  impression  arise  ?  and  by  what  means  has  it  retained 
its  hold  ?  We  may  perhaps  trace  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  our 
Lord's  first  disciples  were  drawn,  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  wise  and 
learned,  but  from  those  of  the  poor,  the  simple,  and  the  illiterate. 
**  "Sot  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  were  called."  Jewish  rabbis,  Grecian  philosophers,  and 
Boman  statesmen  alike  looked  on  the  Gospel  with  scorn  because  it 
had  its  origin  among  the  common  people.  They  stood  on  altitudes 
of  thought  which  "  the  vulgar  herd  "  could  not  reach,  and  from  their 
serene  elevation  preserved  towards  Christianity  an  attitude  of  proud 
and  cynical  indifiTercnce.  The  narrow  prejudice  which  gave  currency 
to  the  Jewish  proverb,  "  Can  there  any  good  thiug  come  out  of 
Nazareth  ? "  existed  in  an  equally  inveterate  degree  among  the 
disciples  of  the  Garden  and  the  Porch, 
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The  followers  of  the  Nazareue  were  poor  and  illiterate.    There  was 
theiefoTe  no  xeason  why  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  should  give  a 
moment's  heed  to  their  testimony,  or  allow  that  they  in  their  ignorance 
cadd  have  gained  possession  of  truths  which  had  eluded  the  dexterous 
and  disciplined  grasp  of  the  enlightened  few.  The  vulgar  suiroundings 
of  Christianity  exempted  the  followers  of  '•  sweetness  and  light "  from 
all  obligation  to  examine  the  foundation  and  contents  of  their  creed. 
It  was  absurd  to  im^ne  that  the  precious  jewels  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  ^lite  would  be  enshrined  in  a  coarse  and  uncomely 
casket,  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  plebeian  multitudes,  and  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  market-places  and  thoroughfares  of  the  world* 
It  would  be  a  degradation  of  the  intellect  to  chain  it  down  to  paths 
which  such  men  could  traverse,  or  to  bend  it  to  the  yoke  they  would 
impose.     Did  not  philosophers  reign  among  men  as  "  the  first  of  those 
who  know  "  ?     Had  they  not  been  permitted  to  gaze  on  "  the  true 
above ''  ?     And  were  not  the  people  as  those  who  wallowed  in  their 
swine  troughs  ?    On  this  ground  the  wise  men  of  the  world  refused 
even  to  investigate  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  to  admit  the 
possible  grandeur  of  its  principles. 

It  is  still  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  that  it  is  preached  to  the 
poor.  Now,  as  in  the  earliest  ages,  the  common  people  hear  it  gladly. 
The  prohibition  inscribed  over  the  portals  of  the  Academy  WqZeh 
a^fG»fi€rp7rro^  eiairto  is  altogether  alien  from  its  spirit.  Its  purpose 
embraces  all  mankind.  And  still  the  advocates  of  culture  haughtily 
assert  that  it  can  only  be  accepted  by  the  prostration  of  their  intellect. 
Because  ignorant  people  have  received  it,  they  imagine  that  no 
others  can.  They  look  at  the  matter,  not  in  the  light  of  its  inherent 
moils,  but  firom  the  accident  of  its  associations,  and  conclude  that  a 
power  which  has  been  welcomed  by  their  inferiors  can  claim  no 
allfgiance  from  them.  Those  elements  of  their  nature  which  are 
ccmmion  to  all  mankind  are  ignored.  Their  needs  as  dependent,  sinful, 
dying  men  are  disregarded.  They  act  as  if  man  wero  simply  an 
intellectual  animal  or  even  a  cultivated  mechanism. 

In  how  many  instances  aro  the  instincts  and  judgments  of  the 
common  people  rights  and  men  of  culture  wrong.  M.  Senan  has  on 
Uus  point  home  notable  witness.  ^*  One  of  the  things  which  lead 
men  of  the  world  into  many  mistakes  is  the  superficial  ropul- 
sioa  awakened  in  them  by  people  without  culture  and  without 
mamiers ;  for  manners  are  only  an  affair  of  form,  and  those  who  are 
(fevoid  of  them  sometimes  have  roason  on  their  side.    The  man  of 
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good  society,  with  his  frivolous  disdains,  passes  almost  always  with- 
out observiuf;  him  the  man  who  is  in  the  act  of  creating  the  future. 
They  are  not  of  the  same  world,  but  the  common  error  of  the  polite 
is  to  believe  that  the  world  which  they  see  is  the  wh<de  world." 
(St  Paul,  p.  244.) 

It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Christian  people  should  do 
so  much  to  foster  this  false  and  mischievous  impression.  There  are 
among  them  those  who  speak  in  injudicious  and  contemptuous  terms 
of  intellectual  culture,  who  represent  it  as  essentially  hdstile  to 
religion,  as  a  barrier  to  spiritual  life  and  peace.  Science  is  viewed 
with  suspicion.  Men  who  read  with  eager  and  reverent  attention 
the  records  of  the  great  geological  epochs,  or  watch  the  progress  of 
animal  life,  are  sometimes  branded  as  Atheists.  The  researches  of 
philologists  and  antiquarians  are  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  Scriptural  truth,  and  criticism  is  dreaded  as  the  incar- 
nation of  all  evil  I 

Intoleraince  of  this  nature  is  mistaken  and  reprehejisible.  Such 
ignorant  and  unreasoning  scorn  of  science  finds  no  sanction  in  the 
teachings  of  Him  who  claimed  to  be  the  light  of  the  World,  and  its 
only  effect  can  be  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  the 
worth  of  science  an  aversion  towards  the  system  which  is  thought  so 
bitterly  to  condemn  it.  Theology  is  in  fact — as  has  been  so  often 
contended — the  queen  of  the  sciences,  and  she  subordinates  all  true 
knowledge  to  her  own  ends.  Her  best  and  worthiest  students  have 
no  jealousy  of  the  progress  of  science.  They  welcome  all  its  dis- 
coveries. They  rejoice  in  its  growing  brightness,  assured  that  it  can 
neither  dim  the  gloty  nor  impair  the  power  of  their  Christian  faith. 
In  its  own  sphere  science  is  supreme ;  but  that  sphere  is  limited. 
And  by  quite  other  methods  must  the  deepest  and  most  momentous 
needs  of  our  nature  be  met  Let  science  continue  her  progress, 
JiCt  her  discoveries  be  multiplied.  She  can  never  supersede  the 
truth, ''  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus." 

The  declamations  of  ignorant  Christians  against  culture  are  not, 
however,  more  open  to  censure  than  the  invectives  of  their  adver- 
saries. Men  of  science  have  largely  themselves  to  blame  for  the 
distrust  with  which  they  are  regarded.  They  have  often,  in  such 
words  as  we  have  quoted,  paraded  their  hostility  to  Christiaiiityy 
vaunted  their  superiority  to  so  gross  a  superstition,  and  declaimed 
against  it  in  tones  of  bitter  and  uncompromising  scom«  Can  they  be 
surprised  that  simple-minded  believers  should  be  awakened  to  resent- 
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meatt  They  ore  told  that  that  Qospel  to  which  they  ate  indebted 
tot  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  elevating  in  their  life  here,  and  for 
thimr  pncoBpects  of  life  hereafter^  is  a  tissuA  of  cunningly  devised 
taUes,  a  house  without  foundations,  an  obsolete  and  barbarous  super- 
ski&nQu  They  are  left  to  plod  along  the  hard  and  rugged  highways 
oC  the  world  with  their  heavy  burden  of  toil  and  care»  and  with  none 
to  help  them.  They  are  deprived  of  the; sunshine  of  a  Father's  love, 
of  a  refuge  from  tormenting  recollections  of  the  past,  from  fears  and 
foiebodinga  of  the  future.  Apart  from  that  Gospel  which  is  so  ruth- 
lessly contemned^  what  ray  of  heavenly  light  can  relieve  the  grim 
darkness  of  their  path,  strip  death  of  its  terrors,  or  inspire.them  with 
a  hope  full  of  immortality  ?  They  have  in  Christianity  a  "  quiet 
resting  place."  Can  we  expect,  them  complacently  to  go  forth  to 
meet  the  storm  shelterless  and  forlorn  ?  Nay,  is  it  unnatural  for 
them — considering  their  ignorance — ^to  despise  the  so-called  science 
which  wonld  deprive  them  of  their  most  solid  comfort  and  their.most 
inspiring  hope  %  But  such  intolerance  on  both  sides  is  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned.  Theology  and  science  have  each  their  own 
sphere  and  should  work  in  harmony.  The  temple  of  worship  and 
the  halls  of  learning  can  stand  side  by  side  without  the  slightest 
incongruity.  The  philosopher  and  the  disciple  should  live  as 
brethren,  and  neither  faith  nor  knowledge  need  be  insulted  or 
compromised. 

This  is  no  impossible  ideal  The  Church  of  Christ  has  in  every 
age  enrolled  among  its  members  men  of  the  loftiest  intellect  and 
broadest  knowledge.  As  it  is  intended  to  be  a-  world-wide  society, 
embracing  all  classes,  the  bulk  of  its  adherents  must  necessarily  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  unlearned  But  none  the  less 
has  the  Gospel  secured  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  homage  of  men 
who  sland  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  their  kind.  The  sanctions 
which  Chrbtianity  has  received  from  human  testimony  cannot  be 
surpasaed.  Were  all  the  greatest  minds  of  our  day — ^natyralists, 
artists,  poets,  statesmen,  and  heroes — to  unite  in  acknowledging  the 
suptemacy  of  dmst;,  they  could  not  yield  to  Him  a  nobler  oj*  more 
infltiffltial  tribute  than  has  been  accorded  to  Him  again  and  again. 
He  has  had  among  His  followers  men  distinguished  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  and  power.  Some  who,  as  preachers  and  theologians, 
devoted  themselves  to  His  service  would  have  achieved  eminence  in 
whatever  walk  of  life  they  had  pursued.  What  names  are  more 
iUostrioos  than  those  of  Augustine,  Gregory,  Anselm,  Luther,  Barrow» 
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Taylor,  Chalmers,  and  Hall?  Others  who  gained  distinction  as 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  astronomers,  geologists,  historians, 
statesmen,  and  poets  were  no  less  honourably  distinguished  by  their 
loyalty  to  our  Lord.  Wo  surely  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  faith  which  was  held  by  men  like  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  and  Descartes  \ 
by  Kepler  and  Copernicus ;  by  Pascal  and  Newton ;  by  Hamilton 
and  Brewster  and  Faraday ;  by  Milton,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth ; 
and  which  is  dear  to  the  majority  at  least  of  the  foremost  minds  of 
to-day  ?  The  men  whose  names  we  have  mentioned  were  "  set  like 
stars  in  the  mental  heavens."  They  shine  with  pure  and  undimmed 
splendour.  No  subsequent  discoveries  of  science  have  weakened  the- 
admiration  in  which  they  are  held,  or  thrown  around  their  names- 
the  folds  of  an  impenetrable  mist  They  are  to-day  among  *^  the 
dead  but  sceptred  sovrans  who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns." 
But  they  all  saw  in  Christ  a  gloiy  immeasurably  greater  than  their 
own.  To  Him  they  bowed  with  profoundest  reverence,  and  were,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  them,  proud  to  dedicate  to  His  service  **  the  last 
and  best  fruits  of  their  immortal  genius." 

The  great  Liberal  statesman  who  has  recently  had  an  almost  royal 
progress  in  Scotland  is  allowed,  even  by  his  sternest  opponents,  to 
possess  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  comprehensive  minds  of  the 
age.  His  subtlety  of  thought,  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  his> 
unrivalled  versatility,  are  regarded  with  general  admiration,  and 
his  opinion  on  any  subject  whatsoever  is  matter  of  natural  interest. 
Of  the  political  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  northern 
campaign  we  here  say  nothing.  Greater,  more  powerful,  more 
gratifying  than  any  of  them  was  his  Bectorial  Address  to  the 
students  of  Glasgow  University.  The  foremost  statesman  and 
orator  of  our  day  is  not  ashamed  to  stand  forth  as  a  Christian 
apologist,  and  proclaim  his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  religion 
which  sciolists  brand  as  effete.  ''  Depend  upon  it,"  said  the  Lord 
Bector,  '*  those  who  boast  or  think  that  the  intellectual  battle  against 
Christianity  has  been  fought  and  won  are  reckoning  without  their 
host.  •  .  .  In  my  belief,  human  thought  is  not  yet  divorced,  either 
from  the  vital  essence  of  Christianity,  or  from  the  cardinal  facts  and 
truths  which  are  to  that  essence  as  the  body  to  the  soul ;  and  if  and 
when  that  divoice  arrivesj  with  it  will  come  the  commencement  and 
the  pledge  of  radical  decay  in  the  civilisation  of  the  world." 

Iliese  facts  surely  suggest  that  the  rejection  of  Christianity  is  due 
to  some  other  cause  than  superior  talents  and  enlightenment.    Our 
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fidth  is  not  a  svroxxi  foe  to  intellect — able  to  maintain  its  hold  only 

on  those  >prho  abandon  the  guidance  of  their  reason.  Men  of  learning 

hsre  filiated   themselves  among  the  ranks  of  Christ's  disciples,  as 

some,  unfortunately^  have  fonght  against  them.    As  the  result  of 

extended  and  adequate  observation,  we  cannot  declare  that  religion 

and  kno^edge  are  essentiaUy  opposed.      There  is  nothing  in  Chris- 

tianitj  wluch  unfits  it  f(»  being  the  religion  alike  of  the  learned  and 

the  unlearned.      J^nd  however  much  men  of  learning  may  for  a  time 

%iiore  the  demands  of  their  spiritual  nature,  or,  through  an  excessive 

devotion  to  intellectnal  pursuits,  overlook  other  and  more  momentous 

claims,  they  "will    find  in  the  end  that  they  have  done  an  injustice  to 

themselves  and  incurred  an  irreparable  loss.  To  them,  as  to  all  others, 

life  without    Clxrist    is  a  failure,  death  a  terror,  and  eternity  a  blank 

on  which  they  cannot  look  without  dismay.  J.  S. 


S^ttxii%  fc0m  Cj^nrrj^  |)ii5t0rij. 


EAYMOND    LULL. 


H£  name  of  Saymond  Lull  is,  to  the  majority  of  men  in  our 
day,  unknown.  Beaders  of  Church  Histoiy  are  familiar 
with  it,  and  hold  it  in  deserved  honour ;  but  of  the  man 
^ft\  himself,  and  of  his  heroic  work,  there  is  but  a  meagre  and 
'  superficial  knowledge.  And  yet,  in  his  own  day.  Lull 
acquired  no  ordinary  fame.  The  story  of  his  conversion,  and  of  the 
peculiar  mission  to  which  he  subsequently  addressed  himsslf,  in- 
vested his  life  with  an  air  of  chivaliy  and  romance.  His  name 
exerted  over  his  contemporaries  a  sinj;;ular  fascination,  and,  although 
he  did  not  create  so  wide-spread  an  enthusiasm  as  St.  Francis, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  or  Dominic,  he  was  regarded  with  profound  admira*- 
tiba,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  religious  life  of  the  middle  ages, 
especially  on  its  higher  and  more  spiritual  side,  which  did  not 
qnickly  die.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  ranked  among  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  he  occupies  no  mean  place  among  the  lesser  luminaries 
of  the  Church.    He  is  one  of  the  men  who  ought  not  to  be  foigotten. 
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%\a  merits  were  immeasurably  greater  than  his  immediate  and  ex- 
ternal success.  The  conditions  of  society  were  unfitvoutafole  to  hia 
aims,  bnt  the  influence  of  his  courageous  devotioii  stimulated 
hundreds  of  men  in  otiher  days  to  do  and  to.  dare  for  ChrisU  lu 
many  respects,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  W(nk  can« 
perhaps,  be  more  truly  appreciated  now  than  at  any  fpfmior  period. 

Saymond  Lull  was  born  at  Palma,  the  capital  of  the  Island  of 
Majorca,  in  the  year  a.d.  1236.  His  parents  were  Spamsh  noUes ; 
his  father  held  a  command  in  the  army  of  James  I.,  King  of  Arragon, 
and  gained  in  it  great  distinction.  Baymond  also  entered  the  army, 
and  served  for  some  time  as  a  common  soldier ;  but  tius  must  have 
been  in  his  extreme  youth.  Through  his  father's  influence,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Court,  and  occupied  the  post  of  seneschal.  He 
ha4  received,  in  his  youth,  the  education  of  a  scholar.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  mind  of  unusual  strength ;  his  imagination  was 
brilliant  and  vigorous,  his  speech  fluent  and  graceful  The  study  of 
poetry  became  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  his  own  compositions  were 
not  unworthy  of  the  models  which  had  aroused  his  poetic  fire.  Their 
literary  form  and  aesthetic  beauty  bore  marks  of  genius,  but  their 
moral  tone  was  dissolute  and  degraded.  For  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
Lull  was  simply  a  pleasure  seeker.  The  voice  of  duty  he  had 
apparently  never  heard.  His  character  was  grossly  immoral,  and 
even  after  his  marriage,  he  placed  no  restraint  upon  himself,  but 
violated  his  conjugal  vows,  and  gratified  to  the  utmost  his  lawless 
passions.  His  poetry  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  exaltation  of  sensual 
love.  In  reviewing  his  life  some  years  later  than  this,  he  wrote, 
"  For  thirty  years  I  brought  forth  no  fruit  in  the  world.  1  cumbered 
the  ground,  yea,  was  noxious  and  hurtful  to  my  Mends  and  neigh- 
bours." 

But  in  his  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  lessons  he  had  received  in 
his  childhood,  after  a  long  silence  re-asserted  their  power.  The 
truths  which  had  apparently  dropped  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of 
consciousness  were  brought  back.  The  waters  of  oblivion  were 
diained  off,  and  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  long-forgotten  realities. 
By  what  means  his  memory  was  thus  quickened  we  do  not  k&ow; 
but  the  Account  which  attributes  it  to  an  unfortunate  love  affair  is  of 
late  date,  and  apparently  without  foundation.  The  work,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  was  occomplished  by  no  human  agency  whatsoever.  One 
night  Lull  was  sitting  on  his  couch,  composing  a  love  sonnet,  and 
suddenly  there  appeared  to  him  an  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  He 
.was  so  startled  by  the  vision  that  he  could  write  no  more,  and  for 
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diys  alectly  meditated  upon  it ;  but  he  strove  to  subdue  bis  impres* 
ism,  and  began  to  iRrrite  again  in  his  old  strain.  Again  the  image 
qpeaied  to  hiin^  and  this  time  with  deeper  and  more  permanent 
raohs.  Its  poiiver  over  him  was  irresistible.  He  felt  that  Ghiust 
vu  appealing  to  bim  to  conquer  his  base  passions  and  pursue  a 
WDfttner  course. 

He  realised  so  vividly  the  guiltiness  of  his  past  career^  that  for  a 

time  he  saw  no  way  to  enter  on  his  high  and  holy  calling.    Night 

after  mght  he  lay  sleepless  and  tormented  with  the  thought  of  his 

impurity,  until  at  length  he  was  able  to  trust  himself  to  the  tender 

compassioti  of  Gkrist    "  Christ/'  he  said  to  hin^self,  '•'  is  so  gentle, 

«>  patient,  so  merciful,  that  He  invites  all  men  to  come  to  Him.    He 

viU  not,  therefore,  reject  me,  notwithstanding  the  blackness  of  my 

ana."     His  path  was  now  clear.     His  deciedon  was  taken.     He 

leadLved  to  forsake  aU  things  for  Christ    This  spiritual  awakening 

bioiiglht  with  it  also  a  singular  intellectual  development.     Powers 

wbidi  had  hitherto  been  latent  were  called  into  play.    There  was 

imparted  to  his  mind  a  new  and  unwonted  vigour.    He  became  a 

greater  as  well  as  a  better  man ;  rose  to  loftier  heights  of  thought, 

and  \xsi»  upon  him  the  marks  of  a  grander  nature. 

Lull  quickly  perceived  that  the  oross  is  not  only  the  charter  of  our 

ddiverance  but  the  law  of  our  life.    The  enfranchisement  which  it 

eonfers  is  the  foundation  of  Christ-like  nobility.    Here,  even  more 

than  ill  the  secular  sphere,  nobUssie  oblige.    The  Gospel  fosters  the 

only  true  eUtruism.    To  live  for  Christ  is  to  live  for  others.     Lull, 

therefore,  determined  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  preaching 

of  the  Gospel,  and  his  thoughts  were  naturally  directed  to  the 

Saacens,  who  had,  for  several  centuries,  been  in  possession  of  the 

Balearic  Isles.    Saymond's  father  had  served  under  James  L,  King  of 

Allien,  by  whom  these  Arab  tribes  were  victoriously  expelled,  and 

his  bravery  had  been  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  land  in  Majorca.    The 

crusades  against  the  Saracens  had  been  carried  on  with  relentless 

aevoify,  and  had  utteily  failed  in  their  professed  object,    Would  it 

not  be  possible  to  win  by  love  those  whom  the  sword  had  but 

estranged  and  embittered  ?    Baymond  would,  at  any  rate,  make  the 

attempt    Pilled  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  would  proclaim 

to  these  hostile  and  infidel  races  the  word  of  truth,  and,  if  needs  be, 

die  for  them. 

His  first  difficulty  would,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  or  under 
healthier  ecclesiasfcical  conditions^  have  been  easily  set  aside.    Bay- 
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mond  wad  a  l&yman — ^an  ignorant'  layman.  What  fitness  c<)lild  he 
claim  for  the  task  ? .  How  cotild  hd  enter  upon  it  without  the  sanction 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors?  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  at  least  hegin  his  work  hy  writing  a  book,  which  should  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  constrain  the  sturdy  warriors  of 
the  Crescent  to  how  before  the  Cross.  This  part  of  his  task  must  be 
conmienced  at  once,  and  when  it  was  completed  he  could  follow  it 
up  by  other  labours.  But  here  [again  he  was  held  in  check,  for  his 
book  would  be  of  no  Use  imless  it  were  written  in  Arabic.  The  bulk 
of  the  Saracens  understood  no  other  language,  and  must  be  reached 
by  its  means.  Eaymond  saw  that  he  must  set  himself  to  acquire 
Arabic,  and  he  conceived  a  project  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
carried  out,  would  have  effectually  aided  his  designs.  Why  should 
not  the  Pope  and  fmonarchs  of  Christendom,  instead  of  wasting  the 
lives  and  wealth  of  their  subjects  in  fruitless  wars,  unite  in  founding 
schools  and  monasteries  for  the  study  of  Arabic  and  other  languages 
spoken  by  the  infidel  nations  ?  Missionaries  trained  in  these  schools, 
having  the  requisite  [mental  equipment,  and  fired  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  would  prove  greatly  more  victorious  as  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
than  all  the  warriors  of  the  Crusades.  The  idea  was  inspiring,  but 
Lull  saw  no  hope  of  its  realisation,  and  for  three  months  he  sank  into 
a  state  of  spiritual  lethargy,  in  which  his  old  habits  strove  violently 
for  the  mastery.  He  was,  however,  again  awakened  from  liis  slumber. 
On  the  festival  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  he  wandered  into  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  at  Palma,  and  heard  how  the  great  Saint,  once  the 
gayest,  wealthiest,  and  most  brilliant  of  men,  had  renounced  the 
pleasures,  ambitions,  and  honours  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
The  story  of  this  "  spouse  of  poverty  "  thrilled  his  heart,  rekindled 
his  ardour,  and  induced  him  to  part  with  all  that  he  had,  save  a 
sufficient  allowance  for  his  wife  and  children,  that  he  might  devote 
himsdf  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

He  was  dissuaded  by  his  kinsman,  the  famous  Dominican,  Baymond 
de  Pennaforte,  from  going  to  Paris  to  qualify  himself  for  his  mission 
by  a  course  of  scientific  studies.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Majorca, 
adopted  the  coarse  garb  of  the  mendicant,  and  began  his  preliminary 
work.  He  purchased  a  Saracen  slave,  that  he  might  by  his  aid  learn 
Arabic.  For  eight  years  he  persisted  in  his  efforts,  composing  at  the 
same  time,  or  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  the  first  part  of  his 
great  treatise,  "Ars  Major  Sive  Generalis,"  intended  to  contain  a 
strictly  scientific  demonstration  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.    He 
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ihought  that  by  cogent  and  conclusive  aiguments,  the  assent  of  every 
Teascinable  mind  'would  be  gained,  that  resistance  would  be  made  im- 
possible. If  ihe  superior  claims  of  Christianity  could  not  be  logically 
or  on  grounds  of  reason  refuted,  what  could  men  do  but  submit  to 
tlwfflil  This  "  Ars  Generalis  "  of  Lull  was  a  work  of  stately  propor- 
tions; its  foundations  were  laid  deep  and  strong,  the  stones  of  which 
to  walls  were  built  were  well  polished,  its  roof  was  graceful  As  an 
inteDectual  product,  it  excited  then,  as  it  excites  still,  profound 
admiiation,  but  he  undoubtedly  expected  too  much  from  it.  When 
men  prefer  to  remain  outside  the  threshold  of  Christianity,  no  amount 
of  reasoning  will  induce  them  to  cross  it.  To  convince  the  mind  is 
not  necessarily  to  win  the  heart.  Estranged  and  perverted  afifections 
bias  the  judgment  and  enfeeble  the  will,  so  that  the  clearest  light  and 
the  most  infedlible  proof  may  be  in  vain.  By  other  means  than  keen 
dialectic  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  our  faith  are  won. 

Loll  regarded  the  idea  of  his  book  as  a  Divine  revelation,  and  felt 

eonstrained  to  give  it  the  utmost  publicity.    He  delivered  lectures  on 

it,  and  translated  it  from  Latin  into  Arabic.     In  1 275  he  persuaded 

the  King  of  Majorca  to  found  a  mona<^tery,  in  which  instruction  should 

be  continuously  given  to  thirteen  Franciscan  monks  in  the  Arabic 

lai^oage,  with  a  view  to  their  equipment  as  missionaries  among  the 

Saracens.    How  far  the  royal  patron  carried  out  this  design  does 

not  appear ;  but  Lull  persistently  continued  his  efforts,  though  he 

knew  that  the  result  at  which  he  aimed  was  far  off,  and  might  never 

in  his  lifetime  be  realised.    He  was  anxious  to  secure,  for  his  plan  of 

establishing  missionaxy  schools,  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  but  his 

anival  at  Some  was  at  an   inopportune  moment.     Honorius  the 

Fourth  had  recently  died.    The  papal  chair  was  vacant,  and  the 

one  topic  of  absorbing  interest  was  the  election  of  his  successor. 

No  one  cared  for  the  schemes  of  a  visionary  enthusiast,  and  Bay* 

mcmd  could  awaken  among  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  no  sympathy 

for  the  enterprise  which  seemed  of  such  transcendent  moment  to 

hnosdC 

Nether  now,  nor  in  subsequent  times,  did  he  meet  with  great 
eDooanigement  from  the  Christian  ''  powers  that  be."  Pope,  cardi- 
nals, and  bishops  looked  with  cold  and  proud  disdain  on  his  im- 
passioned dreams.  They  heard,  assented,  and  left  him  to  himself. 
He  tried  other  means  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  Visiting  Paris,  he 
lectured  in  the  University,  and  composed  also  another  treatise  on 
tbe  *  Discovery  of  Truth," 
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Wearied  with  tlie  fruitlessness  of  his  appeals,  heat  length  deter* 
mined  to  go  forth  alone.  Faithful  among  the  faithless,  be  wonld 
meet  single-handed  the  formidable  opposition  which  he  knew  would 
await  him  when  he  encountered  the  Moslems.  In  1287  he  repaired 
to  Genoa,  and  finding  a  ship  which  was  bound  to  North  Africa,  he 
engaged  his  passage  in  it. 

Lull's  fame  had  preceded  him  to  Genoa.  It  was  known  how  the 
gay  and  licentious  seneschal  had  been  marvellously  transformed  by 
his  vision  of  Christ ;  how  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  faith  by  a  method  widely  different  from  any  which 
had  been  previously  employed,  and  how,  discouraged  by  the  coldness 
and  apathy  of  the  great,  he  had  at  length  resolved  to  embark  on  his 
spiritual  crusade  alone.  His  arrival  created  general  excitement.  He 
was  watched  with  eager  curiosity,  and  his  project  became  the  theme 
of  general  conversation* 

The  consciousness  of  this  did  not  aid  him.  The  interest  of  the 
Genoese  was  less  sympathetic  than  curious,  and  could  scarcely  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  missionary's  faith.  The  ship  lay  ready 
in  the  harbour.  Lull's  books  had  been  placed  on  board,  when  a  sudden 
and  startling  change  came  over  him.  He  had  a  vivid  imi^ation^ 
and  knew  well  the  risks  he  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  among  the 
Moslems.  Imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  so  powerfully  did  his  imagination  seize  on  these  dangers,  and 
in  such  dark  lurid  colours  did  it  present  them,  that  the  prospect 
unnerved  him.  He  was  agitated  by  a  cruel  terror,  his  courage  for- 
sook him»  and  he  ordered  his  books  to  be  removed  from  the  ship* 
His  wish  was  gratified,  but  he  was  at  once  seized  with  remorse, 
scorned  himself  as  a  traitor  to  his  Master,  and  bewailed  the  scandal 
he  must  have  caused  in  Genoa.  The  sufferings  through  which  he 
passed  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever.  Before  he  was  thoroughly 
recovered,  he  heard  that  another  ship  was  lying  in  the  harbour  ready 
to  sail  for  Tunis.  Weak  and  exhausted  as  he  was,  he  entreated  his 
friends  to  carry  him  on  board.  They  did  so,  but  in  their  anxiety  for 
his  safety 9  would  not  suffer  him  to  saU.  He  was  then  taken  back  to 
his  bed,  and  was  apparently  languishing.  Tot  another  ship  was 
bound  for  Tunis,  and  now  nothing  could  hinder  him  from  canying 
out  his  project  He  preferred  the  most  dreaded  risks  of  the  sea  and 
the  sharpest  bodily  tortures  which  the  infidel  could  inflict  upon  him 
to  the  death  in  life  he  was  living  now  with  the  conscience  of  an 
apostate  and  a  coward.    As  soon  as  the  ship  put  out  to  sea.  Lull 
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teoovered  his  healtli.     He  was  no  longer  weighted  with  a  heavy 
Vaiden,  his  buoyancy  and  energy  returned,  and  the  pictures  called 
Tip  by  his  vivid  imagination  could  be  contemplated  with  perfect 
serenity. 

On  reaching  Tunis,  towards  the  close  of  1292,  he  invited  the 

Mdhammedan  scholars  to  meet  him  in  conference.    He  explained  to- 

them  that  he  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Christianity  and 

of  the  aignments  by  which  it  was  defended.    He  had  also  studied. 

the  claims  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  wished  to  engage  in  a  full 

and  free  discussion.     If  he  was  worsted  in  argument,  he  would 

finnkly  confess  it  and  embrace  the  doctrines  which  had  the  strongest 

support.     His  challenge  was  accepted  and  an  earnest  discussion 

ei»ued«     Lull  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  Moslems,  and  then  laid 

down  the  following  position :  ''  Every  wise  man  must  acknowledge 

that  to  bo  the  true  religion  which  ascribes  to  God  the  greatest  per-^ 

fection,  which  gives  the  worthiest  conception  of  all  His  attributes,. 

His  wisdom.  His  power.  His  love;  and  which  demonstrates  most 

ckarly  the  harmony  subsisting  between  them.    The  Mohammedan 

rdigion  was  defective  in  acknowledging  but  two  active  principles  in 

the  Deity — ^His  wisdom  and  His  will.    It  represented  His  goodness 

and  His  greatness  as  inoperative,  as  qualities  which  had  not  been 

called  into  active  exercise.    The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

conveyed  the  highest  conception  of  the  Divine  Nature.    In  the  Incar- 

natbn,  it  evinced  the  harmony  which  existed  between  the  greatness. 

and  the  goodness  of  God,  as  well  as  the  true  union  between  the 

Cieator  and  the  creature.    The  death  of  the  Divine  Son,  which  had 

its  wigin  in  love,  was  the  highest  illustration  of  the  Divine  grace. 

And  without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  man  cannot  understand  God.'^ 

Lull's  arguments  so  far  carried  conviction  that  he  was  not  allowed 

to  iq)eat  them.    A  learned  Moslem  pointed  out  to  the  king  the  great 

danger  which  would  threaten  the  Mohammedan  religion  if  so  zealous 

and  able  a  teacher  had  the  liberty  of  disseminating  his  heretical 

opmions.    He  suggested  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.    He  waa 

^cooidingly  committed  to  prison,  and  would  have  suffered  capital 

ponisbment  had  not  a  wiser  and  more  tolerant  counsellor  pleaded  for 

him.    He  uiged  that  the  ability  and  learning  of  the  stranger  entitled 

bim  to  respect,  and  that^  "  as  they  would  praise  the  zeal  of  a  Moham-* 

uedan  who  should  go  among  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of 

converting  them  to  the  true  faith,  so  they  could  not  but  honour  in  a 

Christian  the  same  zeal  for  the  spread  of  that  religion  which  appeared 
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to  him  to  be  the  tnie  one/'  This  wise  and  timely  appeal  saved 
Kaymond's  life.  The  sentence  of  death  was  abrogated,  and  that  of 
banishment  from  the  conntry  substituted  for  it  As  Lull  left  the 
prison  he  was  subjected  to  gross  insults  from  the  fanatical  Islamites^ 
but  reached  the  harbour  in  safety.  The  vessel  in  which  he  had 
arrived  was  still  there,  and  Lull  was  placed  on  board  of  it.  He  was 
told  by  the  authorities  that  though  he  was  graciously  permitted  to 
escape  now,  yet,  if  he  ever  again  ventured  into  the  country,  he  would 
be  assuredly  stoned  to  death.  This  threat  had  no  effect.  Lull  hoped 
that  wiser  counsels  would  prevail  in  Tunis,  and  he  therefore  escaped 
from  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Gtenoa,  and  he  hid  him- 
self in  another.  He  remained  in  this  concealment  about  three  months, 
anxious  if  possible  to  obtain  another  opportunity  of  disseminating  the 
Christian  faith.  His  time  was  largely  occupied  in  planning  his 
TaihvXa  Omeralis  ad  onines  scientuis  applicalrilis.  He  saw,  however^ 
that  no  such  opportunity  as  he  wished  for  was  likely  to  arrive,  and 
he  therefore  reluctantly  sailed  to  Kaples,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years,  lecturing  on  his  new  system.  On  the  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair  of  Ccelestine  Y.,  Lull  went  a  second  time  to  Bome,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  his  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  missionary 
collies,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  his  other  enterprises.  A  second 
time  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Coelestine's  reign  as  pope 
was  of  short  duration,  and  his  successor,  Boniface  VIIL,  was  of  an 
altogether  different  temperament. 

Beceiving  no  encouragement  at  Borne,  he  resolved  to  visit  different 
places  with  a  view  of  arousing  an  interest  in  his  mission.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Majorca,  and  disputed  with  the  Jews  and 
Saracens.  He  then  sailed  for  Cyprus,  and  from  Cjrprus  penetrated 
into  Armenia,  where  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  various  schism- 
atical  sects  of  the  Oriental  Church  to  the  Catholic  fsiith.  His  labours 
at  this  time  must  have  been  gigantic.  They  were  throughout 
voluntary  and  self-supported,  as  the  ecclesiastical  potentates  per- 
sistently declined  to  aid  him. 

After  ten  years  had  been  thus  occupied,  he  returned  to  £uroi>e, 
lectured  in  the  Italian  and  French  universities,  and  wrote  several 
new  works.  In  1307  he  once  more  embarked  for  Northern  Aizica, 
visited  the  City  of  Bugia — ^then  the  capital  of  a  Mohammedan  king* 
dom — and  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  Arabic  language  that  Chris- 
tianity was  the  only  true  religion ;  that  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed 
was  false,  as  he  was  ready  to  prove  by  argument.    The  multitude 
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irhich  had  gathered  around  him  gave  way  to  violent  excitement. 
Hands  were  laid  on  him,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life- 
The  mnfti,  or  chief  doctor,  asked  him  how  he  dare  act  so  madly  as  to 
oppose  the  doctriiies  of  the  Prophet,  and  thus  incur  the  penalty  of 
death?     *' Death,"  he  replied,  "has  no  terrors  for  the  servant  of 
CSiiist  when  he  may  lead  souls  to  salvation."    The  mufti  challenged 
him  to  produce  his  proofs  of  Christianity;  whereupon  Baymond 
sought  to  convince  him,  ivdw  alia,  that  "  without  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  self-sufficiency,  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  could  not 
1)6  understood ;  that  if  that  doctrine  be  excluded  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions must  be  made  to  depend  on  that  creation  which  had  a  begin- 
ning in  time.    Tlie  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  conceived  as  inactive ; 
but,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  you  must  say  that  till 
the  b^inning  of  the  creation  God's  goodness  was  inactive,  and  con- 
aequently  was  not  so  perfect"    The  only  efTect  of  this  argument  was 
to  bring  upon  its  author  severe  persecution.     He  was  flung  into 
prison,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for  half  a  year.    His  fate  might 
have  been  harder,  but  for  the  Mendly  intercession  of  Spanish  and 
Genoese  merchants.     Lull's  intellectual  greatness  was  clearly  dis- 
cerned by  his  Moslem  opponents,  and  they  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  undermine  his  all^iance  to  Christ  and  make  him  a  Moslem.    He 
was  ofiered  riches,  honours,  and  power,  if  he  would  apostatise.    Bat 
to  all  these  bribes  he  calmly  replied,  '^  And  I  offer  you,  if  you  will 
forsake  your  false  religion  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  wealth, 
honour,  and  everlasting  life."    He  subsequently  proposed  that  both 
parties  shoidd  write  a  book  in  defence  of  their  religion,  and  let  the 
issues  be  openly  tried.    He  was  busily  engaged  in  this  work  when  a 
command  was  suddenly  issued  by  the  king,  who  found  his  presence 
inconvenient,  that  he  should  be  forthwith  expelled  &om  the  country. 
The  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  encountered  a  violent  storm.    Some 
of  his  fellow-passengers  were  lost    He  and  his  companions  were  cast 
ashore  near  Pisa.    He  was  received  there  with  great  honours,  and, 
true  to  his  ruling  spirit,  sought  to  subordinate  everything  to  the 
progress  of  his  work.    "  I  once,"  said  the  venerable  missionary, ''  had 
a  wife  and  children.    I  was  rich.    I  &eely  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
this  life.    All  these  I  gladly  renounced,  that  I  might  spread  abroad 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth.    I  learned  Arabic.    I  have  several  times 
gone  forth  to  preach  to  the  Saracens.    I  have  been  cast  into  prison 
and  scourged.    I  have  laboured  for  forty-five  years  to  persuade  the 

9htpberi3  of  the  Churchy  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  to  promote  the 
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common  good.  Now  I  am  old  and  poor,  but  I  do  not  despair,  ir 
God  wills  it,  I  will  persevere  unto  death."  And  persevere  he  did. 
He  sought  to  found  a  new  order  of  Spiritual  Knights,  to  war  against 
the  Saracens  and  attempt  the  recoveiy  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Towards  this  scheme  there  were  contributed  in  Pisa  30,000  guilders. 
But  the  Pope  discouraged  it.  Eaymond  then  went  to  Paris  and 
lectured,  as  formerly,  at  the  University.  He  next  appealed  to  the 
General  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311,  for  sanction  to  be  given  to  his 
plan  of  founding  Missionary  Colleges,  as  well  as  re-organising  several 
orders  of  Spiritual  Knights,  and  thirdly,  for  the  adoption  of  more- 
eflTective  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Averroes.  The  missionary 
colleges  were  sanctioned,  and  it  was  also  decreed  that  Professorships 
of  the  Oriental  Languages  should  be  endowed  in  the  Universities  of 
Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Oxford,  and  in  all  cities  where  the  Papal  Court 
resided. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Lull,  a  triumph  in  which 
he  might  weU  rejoice,  but  even  yet  he  could  not  rest.  He  was  anxious 
to  die  in  harness,  not  amid  the  failure  of  his  natural  powers,  but  in 
the  full  glow  of  love.  On  the  14th  of  August,  1314,  he  again  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  laboured  secretly 
at  Bugia  among  a  small  circle  of  disciples  that  he  had  gathered 
around  him.  Then  he  stood  forth  publicly,  exhorted  the  people  to 
abjure  their  errors  and  accept  the  truth  of  Christ.  The  populace  was 
seized  with  fury,  dragged  him  out  of  the  city,  and,  by  command  of 
the  king,  stoned  him  to  death.  His  body  lay  buried  under  a  heap 
of  stones,  until  some  merchants  from  Majorca,  after  repeated  applica- 
cations,  obtained  permission  to  remove  it.  They  conveyed  it  to  their 
native  land,  and  there  it  found  its  last  resting-place. 


.^r^ 


wo  of  the  ablest  students  and  teachers  of  science  of  the  present 

generation  have  recently  passed  away  into  the  unseen.    By  the 

death  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics- 

and«Mechanio8  in  University  College,  London,  we  have  lost  a 

youog  and  remarkably  gifted  man  of  science,  whose  short  career 

was  AmuBually  full  of  promisey  and  whose  early  death  has  been*  the  subject 
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d  deep  lament  by  the  leaders  of  thought  of  the  present  day.    By  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physios  of  the  Uni- 
Tenity  of  Gambridgey  -we  have  lost  a  teacher  of  teaohers  in  science,  one 
vboae  researches  into  the  secrets  of  nature  were  so  lofty  that  he  went 
b^osd  the  ken  of  ordinary  students,  but  was  unusually  revered  by  those 
lofficiently  advanced  to  understand  his  instruction.     He  was  a  gold-miner, 
leiTiDg  it  to  others  to  transform  what  he  had  discovered,  inte  current  coin. 
Of  etch  of  these,  an  account  of  the  spirit  manifested  on  approaching  the 
ivfbl  gates  of  the  grave  has  been  preserved.    It  may  be  that  death-bed 
experiences  are  not  always  the  most  profitable  study.    Possibly,  in  a  past 
genention,  too  much  has  been  made  of  them,  and  possibly,  bya  kind  of  re- 
adioD,  we  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.    It  is,  as  a  rule,  very  repugnant 
to  lefinement  of  feeling  for  the  still  utterances  of  the  chamber  of  death  to 
be  noiied  abroad  and  made  the  theme  of  rude  religious  declamation.     But 
the  subject  of  the  future  state  is  of  such  vast,  such  paramount  importance, 
that  if  any  light  upon  it  can  be  gained  from  the  words  uttered  by  those 
vho  are  entering,  they  demand  our  solemn  consideration.    Now  it  so 
bappens'that  owing  to  some  special  reason  in  each  case  the  dying  experi- 
esoea  of  these   two  gentlemen  have  been    made  public  and  attention 
duJlanged.  We  have  really  here  one  of  those  unusual  circumstances  in  which 
a  contrast  is  so  presented  to  us  that  propriety,  instead  of  avoiding,  demands 
its  consideratioii,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Master  that  it  should  not 
pH  without  remark. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Pollock,  the  biographer  of  Professor  Clifford,  that  he 
bepn  at  Cambridge  as  a  High  Churchman,  but  doubts  of  his  religious  views 
prefailedy  and  he  took  a  somewhat  natural  course ;  swinging  from  a  super- 
Btilioiis  form  of  religion,  he  passed  over  the  position  of  reason  and  truth  and 
vent  on  to  Agnosticism,  or,  as  he  himself  would  have  admitted,  became  an 
Atheist.     Not  satisfied  with  professing  to  know  nothing  himself,  which  was 
pnbaUy  the  tmlh,  he  went  on  with  that  unreasonable  and  reckless  audacity 
^^ieb  often  marks  the  young  sceptic  to  declare  that  no  one  else  did,  denoun-  ' 
cias^  all  believers  in  spiritual  religion,  in  effect,  to  be  either  rogues  or  fools. 
His  ain^ganoe  of  tone  and  sweeping  assertions  on  religion  are  on  a  par 
vitk  his  sad  ignorance  of  what  God  has  revealed.     It  is  painfhlly  instruc- 
tive to  notice  the  different  tone  with  which  he  approaches  religion  to  that 
vith  which  he  approaches  science.    Had  he  but  given  to  religion  the  can- 
door,  the  calmness  of  research,  the  humility,  the  loving  desire  for  truth, 
aad  the  reoogniticm  that  there  are  mysteries  surpassing  the  faculties  of  the 
baauA  intellect  which  he  gave  to  science,  we  are  certain  that  he  would 
bare  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion.    He  never  learned  what  he  did 
of  the  theory  of  molecules,  and  never  could  have  learned  it,  had  he  adopted 

in  his  resesrdies  the  boastfiilnees  with  which  he  treated  revelation.    It  is 

3* 
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BtrangOy  but  solemnly  Buggestive,  that  we  never  find  these  Boientifio 
doubters  studying  Scripture  with  the  same  unprejudiced  spirit  by  which 
their  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  nature  have  been  acquired. 

When  thifl  giant  in  the  region  of  intellect  (and  also,  we  believe,  in  that 
of  bodily  strength)  came  to  die,  how  did  he  enter  the  grand  unseen  1  This 
is  Mr.  Pollock's  statement :— » 

^  Far  be  it  from  me,  as  it  was  from  him,  to  grudge  to  any  man  or  woman  the 
hope  or  comfort  that  may  be  found  in  sincere  expectation  of  a  better  life  to  come. 
But  let  this  be  set  down  and  remembered,  plainly  and  openly,  for  the  instruction 
and  rebuke  of  those  who  fancy  that  their  dogmas  have  a  monopoly  of  happiness,  and 
will  not  face  the  £GU^t  that  there  are  true  men,  ay,  and  women,  to  whom  the  dignity 
of  manhood  and  the  fellowship  of  this  life,  undazzled  by  the  magic  of  any  revela- 
tion, unholpen  of  any  promises  holding  out  aught  as  higher  or  more  enduring 
than  the  fruition  of  human  love  and  the  fulfilment  of  human  duties,  are  sufficient 
to  bear  the  weight  of  both  life  and  death.  Here  was  a  man  who  utterly  dismissed 
from  his  thoughts,  as  being  improfitable  or  worse,  all  speculations  on  a  future  or 
unseen  world  ;  a  man  to  whom  life  was  holy  and  precious,  a  thing  not  to  be 
despised,  but  to  be  used  with  joyfulness  ;  a  soul  full  of  life  and  light,  ever  longing 
for  activity,  ever  accounting  what  was  achieved  as  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned  in 
comparison  of  what  was  left  to  do.  And  this  is  the  witness  of  his  ending,  that  as 
never  man  loved  life  more,  so  never  man  feared  death  less.  He  fulfilled  well 
and  truly  that  great  saying  of  Spinoza,  often  on  his  mind  and  on  his  lips : — 
JSbmo  Vher  de  nulla  re  minus  quam  de  morte  eogitaU^ 

Now,  if  it  be  the  glory  of  a  **  free  man  "  to  die  as  the  beast  dieth,  we 
accept  ''the  instruction  and  rebuke."     To  us,  the  glorious  liberty  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  better  than  the  freedom  of  Spinoza.     The  nar- 
rative is  indescribably  painful.    Either  there  is  a  future  unseen  world  or 
there  is  not    If  there  be  not,  then  inexpressibly  sad  is  this  picture.    Here 
was  ''  a  Boul  full  of  life  and  light,  ever  longing  for  activity,  ever  counting 
what  was  achieved  as  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned  in  comparison  of  what 
was  left  to  do.'*    Here  was  a  mind  that  had  become  the  storehouse  of 
truths  and  powers  oonceming  nature,  very  precious  to  mankind.    Here  was 
«  a  man  to  whom  life  was  holy  and  precious ; "  and  yet  he  is  content  that 
all  this  shall  peas  away  into  nothingness,  and,  with  Spinoza  for  his  prophet, 
is  happy  in  ceasing  to  be,  in  being  transformed  wholly  into  a  corrupting 
eorpfle,  in  being  degraded  to  a  lower  state  of  existence  than  the  lowest 
living  creature.    Very  significant  is  Mr.  Pollock's  statement.    *'  He  dis- 
missed from  his  thought  all  speculations  on  a  friture  or  unseen  world." 
With  what  respect  Mr.  Clifford  would  have  treated  meu  who  profeased  fo 
Btudy  nature,  and  yet  dismissed  all  Bpeculations  on  force  or  eneEgy*  W6 
cannot  say ;  but  we  imagine  that  his  feelings  would  not  have  been  un- 
mixed with  contempt.    In  like  manner  we  foil  to  respect  the  conclusions 
of  men  who  consider  that  those  mighty  spiritual  forces  which  belong  to  a 
future,  or  unseen  world,  are  to  be  utterly  dismissed  from  thought. 
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M  )t  there  be  an  tmseen  world !  If^  as  we,  with  minds  we  trast  un- 
Uhn&  \yy  saperatitioiis,  who  have  given  solemn  consideration  to  this 
cpirtioa^  ecmchide  that  after  death  men  see  life, — what  then?  The  &ct 
tkii  a  m«a  haa  oontinued  in  the  peace  of  scepticism  until  the  last  moment 
a  sorely  no  disprooC  There  may  be  peace  of  mind  in  a  traveller  in  a 
zailway  carriage  the  minute  before  a  terrible  accident,  but  that  alters  not 
the  impen^tix^  oatastrophe.  Is  the  argument  against  a  future  state  reduced 
to  this — that  carelessness  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  no  peril  1  There 
may  be  happmeas  amidst  any  circumstances,  or  in  the  presence  of  any 
calamity,  where  there  is  reckless  want  of  thought.  With  the  possibility 
of  an  eternity,  such  as  Christians  ^believe  in,  this  temper  of  indifference  is 
izideed  solemn.  As  we  stand  by  the  bedside  of  this  Agnostic,  there  comes 
a  chilling  cross  breeze  from  a  sunless  land.  Sadder  even  than  wailing 
aoonds  to  us  the  boasting  of  his  friends.  None  dare  say,  ''  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  sceptic,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

Gladly  we  turn  to  a  brighter  scene.  Through  being  proclaimed  with  that 
mixture  of  assumption  and  boast  which  seem  so  natural  to  infidelity,  the 
opinion  has  become  popular  that  our  best  scientific  teachers  are  unbe- 
lierenL  When  Professor  Maxwell  died,  the  newspapers  applauded  his 
rmmeniie  attainments  in  science  and  deplored  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
death,  but  ooiitted  all  reference  to  his  religious  character.  There  is  a 
in  which  this  was  right*  True  piety  is  retiring.  It  is  not  a  subject 
lor  public  consideration.  But  providentially  circumstances  called  forth 
the  truth  that  to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  Professor's  character  it  was 
needfol  to  state  that  his  simplicity  of  faith  and  humility  of  life  equalled 
his  attainments  in  science.  It  is  certainly  not  our  intention  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  those  two  men  beyond  this.  Professor  Maxwell 
was  much  more  advanced  in  life,  and  of  a  far  more  matured  judgment. 
We  do  not  find  firom  his  pen  the  very  crude  and  even  foolish  remarks  of 
Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  which  are  seen  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Oiffiwd,  and  which  have  met  with  such  severe  censure.  We  set  against 
the  muoh-vaunted  spirit  of  Professor  Clifford  the  fact  that  one  of  far 
higher  attainment  in  science,  and  one  free  from  his  unaccountable  pre- 
jndiees,  believed  that  preparation  for  death  and  the  unseen  was  not  to  be 
**  uttedy  dismissed  from  his  thoughts."  Friends  who  were  with  Professor 
Maxwell  in  his  last  hours  speak  of  a  calmness  of  mind  and  a  brightness  of 
hope  which  we  daie  to  say  is  a  '^  monopoly  of  happiness  "  to  the  Christian. 
It  is  true  he  ftlt  that  some  ''  speculations  ^  were  not  to  be  trusted,  but  his 
rqoieiDg  was  in  the  grand  old  faith,  *'  I  know  vihom,  I  have  believed."  It 
is  act  a  litde  edifying  to  know  that  this  great  thinker  and  simple  believer 
foond  his  consolation  at  the  last  in  trusting  to  a  Person  —  the  Lord 
Jmos — and    laying  speculations  aside.      There  was  one  very  curious 
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admission  on  his  death-bed,  and  that  was  that  he  had  examined  all  sceptical 
systems  he  could  hear  of,  but  none  had  moved  him  from  his  belief.  As  we 
here  stand  by  the  bedside  of  one  accounted  the  first  in  scientific  research 
in  all  Europe,  and  see  that  peace  which  brings  an  unspeakable  and  glorious 
joy,  there  seems  to  flow  around  a  holy  lif^^ht  from  heaven ;  as  we  hear  him 
sing,  as  an  expression  of  his  own  inner  life,  the  words  of  Richard  Baxter — 

**  My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small ; 
The  eye  of  faith  is  dim  ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  I  shall  be  with  Him  "— 

we  feel  we  cannot  resist  saying,  ^'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  believer, 
and  may  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

J.  H.  COOKB. 


^nstnl  gag  Subjects. 


>W^<,  The    "Freeman"    Newspaper. 

T  this  season  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  we  gladly 
take  tbe  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  respecting  our 
contemporary  the  Frtem/m.  Its  proprietors  announce  that  on 
and  after  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year  it  will  be 
published  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  and  they  appeal  to  the 
members  of  our  churches  and  congregations  to  sustain  them  in  thia  efiPort 
to  obtain  a  far  wider  circulation  than  this  paper  at  present  possesses.  The 
Freeman  has,  beyond  all  question,  rendereld  good  service  to  the  Baptist 
denomination  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  faithful  exponent 
of  our  principles,  a  convenient  vehicle  for  intelligence,  and  a  suitable  oigan 
for  the  interchange  of  opinion.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  property  of  a  company  whose  members  are  representative  men, 
who  carefully  preserve  its  management  from  any  private  bias. 

No  small  advantage  has  accrued  from  our  possession  of  a  journal  which 
never  offends  the  most  scrupulous  sense  of  propriety,  is  always  energetic, 
and  often  authoritative  in  its  utterances.  The  possibility  of  improvement 
the  Freeman  shares  in  common  with  all  moral  agencies,  and  no  one  who 
is  conversant  with  its  past  history  can  ignore  the  studious  efforts  which  its 
oonduotoiB  have  made  in  this  direction. 

As  our  remarks  are  entirely  spontaneous  and  unsolicited  by  either  the 
proprietors,  publishers,  or  editors  of  the  Freeman^  we  suggest  that,  in  order 
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I0  obUin  ihe  x>optilarity  whic&  a  penny  newsp&per  reqnires  for  its  sua- 

teuaioe,  a  maob  larger  portion  of  its  space  should  be  allotted  to  General 

luteQigODoe,  so  that,  without  ignoring  its  technicalities,  it  may  supply  the 

^rant  of  a  good  weekly  newspaper  in  the  numerous  families  both  in  town 

sad  country  in  which  a  daily  paper  is  not  essential.    The  number  now 

before  ns,  that  for  December  12thy  has  not  a  single  quotation  from  any  of 

the  marketSy  and  barely  one  of  its  numerous  columns  filled  with  general 

news. 

We  haTe  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Freeman  will 
do  their  best  to  make  the  alteration  in  the  price  of  the  paper  conducive  to 
its  public  Uaefulneas.  What  we  most  sincerely  desire,  is  that  the  pastors 
snd  deacons  of  our  churches  should  take  the  trouble  of  speaking  a  kind 
vord  on  its  behalfl 

We  heartily  wish  that  the  Freeman  may  be  brought  forth  by  thousands 
4noar  streets. 


Mb.  Gladstone's  Tbiumph  in  thb  Nobth. 

The  procession  of  the  ex-Premier  through  the  Scottish  towns  on  the 
^xxssion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Midlothian  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
British  statesmen,  and  only  finds  analogous  publicity  and  expressiveness 
4n  the  triumphs  which  the  Roman  Senate  was  wont  to  accord  to  its  most 
fiunons  militaiy  and  naval  commanders.  Every  railway  station  which 
sfforded  a  glimpse  of  the  great  statesman  was  thronged  by  eager  multi- 


^  Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him  ;  stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  Eonother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him." 

Such  spontaneous  outpourings  of  men  have  never  been  witnessed  in  times 
wiUiin  human  memoiy.  Every  village  he  entered  was  thronged,  and 
votive  offerings  of  articles  of  local  manufacture  were  heaped  upon  the 
popokr  fiivourite  and  the  members  of  his  family  with  an  incongruity  which 
hv  called  forth  smiles  from  the  illustrious  leader's  friends  and  sneers  from 
his  political  foes.  Half-crown  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Edinburgh 
isaeting  were  advertised  for  sale  at  £2,  £3,  and  even  £5  each,  and  in 
Olsigow  the  Western  men  were  not  a  whit  behind  in  their  profuse  and 
demonstrative  enthusiasm.  Even  more  wonderful  than  the  common  Im- 
pulse whidi  seemed  to  absorb  all  classes  of  society  were  the  inexhaustible 
•doqoenoe,  the  elear  and  convincing  arguments,  sustained  through  orations 
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of  unusual  lengthy  and  xepeated  night  after  night  with  unfiuling  power  and 
unfaltering  facility,  until  the  oapaoities  of  the  most  expert  telegraphista 
and  the  space  of  the  largest  newspapers  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  supply 
the  British  breakfast-table  with  verbatim  reports  day  by  .day  of  the  utter- 
ances of  the  great  orator. 

The  reasons  of  the  extraordinary  ovation  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Scot- 
land are  not  hard  to  find.  Five  years  of  Tory  "  worxying  " — as  Mr.  Forster 
describes  the  misrule  of  the  Beaoonsfield  Ministry — ^have  recalled  to  mind 
the  masterly  finance  and  the  general  blessedness  of  the  Gladstone  regime/ 
the  country  is  weary  of  ''the  reign  of  experiments/'  and  longs  to  recover 
the  peace  and  confidence  enjoyed  under  the  last  Administration.  There  is,, 
moreover,  a  feeling  prevalent  in  the  public  mind  that  the  ex-Premier  has 
not  been  fairly  and  honourably-— or  to  say  the  least,  respectfully— dealt 
with  by  his  political  rivals.  It  may  be  that  the  countzy's  own  flippancy  in 
voting  his  supersession  at  the  last  general  election  is  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
of  repentance.  The  people  have  their  misgivings,  too,  that  a  chilUng  influence 
has  gone  forth  from  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and  that  the  people's 
William  does  not  walk  in  ^'  the  sweet  aspect  of  princes."  Be  it  so,  or  not, 
there  is  another  indication  of  all  this  devotion  which  has  been  admirably  put 
in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator — "  they  have  recognised  with  nothing  short 
of  exultation  the  ideas  of  Christian  hope  and  moral  rectitude  dominating 
the  mind  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  time,  broadening  under  and 
around  those  minor  historical  difierences  which  separate  him  and  them, 
lightening  the  cruel  darkness  of  our  complicated  national  questions  in  the 
present,  and  so  casting  forward  a  broad  '  lane  of  beams '  upon  the  troubled 
sea  that  hides  the  problems  of  the  future." 


The  Weatheb. 

The  people  who  delight  in  the  harmless  excitement  of  recording  the 
variations  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  have  already  made  some 
very  exceptional  scores  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  present  winter,  and  so 
has  the  great  enemy,  for  human  life  falls  notably  with  the  mercury,  and 
each  gradation  towards  zero  marks  another  wave  of  the  great  flood  which 
washes  away  those  who  are  enfeebled,  whether  by  age  or  disease.  All  the 
turgid  streams  were  frozen  nearly  a  month  before  Christmas,  and  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  swifter  ones  also.  It  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance last  Christmas  that  there  had  been  fourteen  days  of  continuous 
skating  before  the  genial  change  which  came  on  Christmas-day.  This 
year,  however,  there  have  been  about  fourteen  days  of  skating  before  the 
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middle  of  December.  The  akaten  are  eagerly  availing  themselves  of  a 
fietfon  80  exoeplioxially  faTourable  to  their  eport,  and  in  the  Fen  districts 
th^  enjoy  sqnare  miles  of  nninterrupted  ice.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor 
an  greatly  intensified  by  the  sharpness  of  the  weather,  and  opportnnitiea 
m  abondant  for  those  who  find  gratification  in  supplying  the  wants  and 
dimmifthing  the  distress  of  their  fellow^reaturee.  The  birds  appeal 
piteoiiBly  for  a  few  orumbe,  and  London  sparrows  are  accompanied  by  a  strong 
oontii^ent  of  ooontry  friends,  rendered  boldly  adventurous  by  the  keen- 
M8B  of  their  hunger.  There  are  many  positions  in  the  scale  of  being 
mare  ignoble  than  that  of  becoming  an  agent  of  God's  Providence  in  the 
voric  of  feeding  a  few  of  His  feathered  dependents. — Happily,  as  we  are 
gang  to  press,  we  are  able  to  report  an  improvement  in  the  temperature, 
vhidi  is  now  far  more  congenial  than  a  week  ago  to  bipeds,  feathered  and 
onfeatheied,  and  more  kindly  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  poor. 


Who   IB  TO  B£  THE  LiBEBAL  LbADEBI 

The  BaiLy  News  says  Lords  Granville  and  Hartington,  the  Spectator  and 
the  Eamomist,  call  back  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  question  had  need  be  settled 
tohvith.  Divided  councils  would  be  &tal  to  the  success  of  the  Liberal 
Fvtji  as  an  election  under  such  circumstances  would  all  but  certainly 
met  the  Tories  in  their  possession  of  the  Coxmcil  Chamber.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Qladstone  renounced  the  leadership  of  his  party  after  the  election  of 
1874,  and  lus  followers  acquiesced  for  a  time  in  the  desire  he  had  expressed 
to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office ;  but  an  altered 
>tate  of  things  has  arisen.  The  eneigy  and  concentration  of  the  Liberal 
pvty  gravitate  towards  their  former  leader ;  it  is  he  who  has  stirred  up 
the  ooontxy  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  Tory  rule.  His  name  echoes  back 
^eij  question  that  can  be  raised  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  a 
cbange  of  Administration.  It  is  Mr.  Gladstone  who  has  successfully 
indicted  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government ; — ^it  is  he  who  has  exposed 
the  recklessness  of  their  financial  dispositions ; — it  is  he  who  has  vigilantly 
tacked  all  their  proceedings  and  aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  peril 
ia  the  continnaooe  of  the  imperialism  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past 
inreyean. 

We  beBeve  that  the  oountxy  will  enthusiastically  demand  the  re-instate- 
XBflDt  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  we  as  strongly  hope  tiiat  some  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the'party  will  shut  out  the  possibility  of  an 
appeal  to  the  country  under  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  uncertainty  or 

division  of  feeling  on  this  crucial  point. 


Missionary  News  from  all  the  World. 


"More  fighting,"  "More  fighting,"  ie  still  the  intelligence  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cabul ;  and  "  More  hanging,"  "  More  hanging,"  is  the 
news  which,  despite  the  transmission  of  onl;  authariaed  news,  filters  from 
within  the  walls  of  that  city.  "  November  10th,  eleven  hanged;  November 
IlUi,  twenty-eight  hanged;  November  12th,  ten  hanged" — Sepoys  of  the 
Herat  regiments,  whom  the  military  authorities  of  this  Chriaeiui  ooontry 
«l7ing  np  before  heaven  as  poor  specimens  of  humanity ;  oalloua  Muasul- 
mane,  who  waited  theit  &te  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  with  a  fanatioiam 
-equal  to  all  fortunes.  Only  let  our  reckless  rulers  move  this  fanaticism 
to  a  little  higher  point  and  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  Britiah  Raj  in 
India.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  even  the  7Vm«i  ia  waking  up  to  a  perception 
of  the  imperilled  oondition  of  the  Indian  empire. — Our  last  tidings  tell  us 
that  General  Roberta's  oommunioations  are  cut  off,  and  ha  is  now  on  the 
defensive. 


^issicnatg  |):£fes  from  all  tj^c  iSIorlb. 

r  the  seventietb  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Foragn 
Miseions,  beld  in  October  last  at  Sttocubg,  N.Y.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  N.  0. 
Clark  read  a  paper  showing  what  hog  been  done  in  Japan  in  ten 
Tears.    This  paper  gave  the  following  results ;— "  Less  than  ten  con- 
verts  ten  years   ago  ;  no   church  organised,   no   native  agency,  no 
Bchoola  for  the  training  of  such  on  agency,  no  missionary  devoted  to 
preaching ;  only  the  scantiest  Christian  literature,  and  that  derived  from  China ; 
placatda  everywhere  denouncing  the  very  name  of  Christian,  till  the  utterance  of 
the  word  blanched  the  face  and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  listener.    To- 
day more  than  2,600  professed  believe™  in  Christ ;   a  recognised  Evangelical 
conuutmity  three  times  larger  ;  a  fine  body  of  earnest  and  faithful  native  preachera ; 
Christian  schools  for  the  preparation  of  a  native  ministry  ;  a  Christian  literatnie, 
including  more  than  100,000  copies  of  portioDs  of  the  New  Testament,  editions 
of  the 'Life  of  Christ,' and  other  works  reckoned  by  thousands,  and  finding  a 
ready  sale  ;  a  Christian  newspaper  that  circulates  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  and, 
illustrating  in  their  lives  the  faith  that  breathes  through  all,  more  than  160 
devoted  men  and  women  from  Christian  lands.    These  ore  fiicts  to  quicken  the 
faith  and  to  encourage  the  moet  vigorons  exertion  till  the  field  be  won.    And  yet 
our  oldest  missionary,  with  abundant  opportunity  forcaieful  observation,  remarks 
that  the  change  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  country  is  in  nowise  measured  by  the 
number  of  Christians  who  have  been  gathered  into  the  churches  \  but  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  thought  and  sentiment  ia  manifest  in  every  direction."    The 
first  church  in  Japan,  of  eleven  members,  was  oi^anised  in  1672  by  a  nussioniuy 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church.    From  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been 
rapid  progress. 
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Great  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary 
St<iety  stationed  at  Uganda,  in  the  Nyanza  country.  King  Mtesa,  who  is  not  un- 
inown  to  the  readers  of  Stanley's  volumes,  appears  to  have  been  suffering  from 
the  mingled  influences  of  his  own  cupidity — the  dread  of  an  advance  into  his 
tcmtory  from  the  Egyptian"  side,  the  evil  promptings  of  his  chiefs,  and  the 
prsence  of  some  French  Jesuit  priests.  The  arrival  of  some  members  of  the 
lEadon  by  the  Egyptian  route  without  the  credentials  of  Dr.  Kirk,  our  consul  at 
Zanzibar,  seems  to  have  been  made  a  pretext  by  the  wily  old  savage  for  discredit- 
ing the  letter  of  Lord  Salisbury  with  which  they  were  armed.  The  hostile 
^tode  of  Mteaa  has  broken  up  the  Mission,  but  his  enfeebled  health  makes  him 
dependent  on  the  professional  skill  of  some  of  its  number,  who  are  permitted  to 
remain  at  Uganda,  though  subject  to  the  ignorant  caprice  of  the  benighted  king. 
The  crisis  is  one  that  calls  for  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  all  true  Christians. 

The  native  church  in  the  Punjab  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  now  numbers  more  than  a  thousand  members.  A  writer  in  the  Chwrdi 
Musionary  Intelligencer  says :  "  In  the  Punjab  there  are  no  schisms,  no  heart- 
burnings, no  jealousies,  no  disparagement  of  the  blessed  results  wrought  by  the 
teaching  of  missionaries  of  other  denominations.  It  may  yet,  for  aught  we  know, 
prove  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  that  close  approximation  which  the  native 
C^^uistians  of  all  classes  are  so  earnestly  coveting  ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the 
negotiation  has  ^ne  so  far  that  both  parties  are  engaged  in  mutual  conference,  to 
see  vhether  union  is  practicable,  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  anything  hitherto 
achieved  in  the  Church  at  home.  It  is  a  signal  trophy  of  the  blessedness  of 
miasion-work." 

The  Rev.  John  Kilner,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  has  been  deputed  to  visit  the  Society's  stations  in  South  Africa  for  the 
P'Kpose  of  making  inquiries  and  collecting  facts  which  w^iU  help  the  Committee 
ia  their  future  administration  of  those  districts. 

The  Rev.  John  Walton,  M.A.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  Kama  Memorial  Chapel  at  Middledrift,  in  the  Graham's  Town  District  «  The 
Kafir  chief,  Kama,  was  brought  to  Christ  by  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
founder  of  this  Mission,  and  remained  faithful  to  death.  He  left  behind  him  funds 
^^  the  erection  of  a  memorial  chapel.  There  was,  however,  room  for  Kafir 
liheiality  i^hen  the  bmlding  was  opened  in  September  last.  The  chief,  William 
Kama,  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  finished  a  short  speech,  delivered  with  quiet 
<iignity,  by  giving  an  ox.  Then  came  another  speaker  with  another  ox.  He  was 
followed  \>y  Joseph  Tele,  the  principal  heailman,  a  fine  Kafir  of  some  six  feet  and 
*  kaH  looking  more  of  a  chief  than  Kama  himself.  He  gave  a  stirring  address, 
4Hd  offered  £6.  The  headmen  were  seated  around  and  within  the  communion, 
^  followed  each  other  with  due  eloquence  and  appropriate  gifts.  No  doubt 
^we  was  a  certain  precedence  and  order,  as  prescribed  by  Kafir  etiquette,  but  the 
niectmg  was  perfectly  open.  Now  and  then  the  speech  was  out  of  proportion  to 
^  contribution,  but  generally  speaking  the  longer  speech  meant  an  ox  or  at  least 
^ ;  and  the  shorter  speech  meant  £1  or  ten  shillings.  When  the  speakers  around 
the  chair  were  exhausted,  others  from  the  body  of  the  congregation  took  up  the 
*^.  TTiere  were  no  gaps.  As  each  giver  felt  It  incumbent  upon  him  to  offer  a 
T«»h,  so  every  speaker  thought  it  necessary  to  come  up  to  the  communion  with 
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fiteamer  wliich  brought  the  news,  but  they  decided  not  to  leave  their  post.  Both 
were  well.  We  ask  for  them,  and  the  American  missionaries  in  Bhamo,  the 
prayers  of  our  friends,  as  also  for  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Pigott  in  their  journey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  will  (d.v.)  proceed  to  the  province  of  Kan-suh  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  NicoU  to  the  province  of  Si-ch'uen,  to  Chung-k'ing,  where  for  some  time  the 
great  willingness  of  the  women  to  come  to  hear  about  the  Gospel  has  rendered 
the  presence  of  a  married  missionary  very  desirable. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  will  proceed  to  Kwei-yang,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kwei-chau,  where  Mr.  Broumton  and  Mr.  Landale  have  for  some  time  been  the 
only  missionary  residents. 

In  each  of  these  provinces,  Kan-suh,  Si-ch'uen,  and  Kwei-chau,  the  wives  of 
our  brethren  will,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  the  first  English  women  who  have 
entered  them.     May  God  greatly  bless  them  among  their  Chinese  sisters  ! 

Mr.  Sowerby,  of  Regent's  Park  College,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Pruen,  L.RC.P.  (Edin- 
burgh), embarked  for  Shanghai,  at  Marseilles,  on  November  30th.  The  funds  for 
outfit  and  passage  were  furnished  by  these  brethren  themselves. 


l-leirirfas; 


Homilies  on  Christian  Work.  By 
Charles  Stanford,  D.D.  London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  Price  three 
shillings  and  sixpence. 
EviRYTHiNG  from  Dr.  StanfoKl's  pen 
possesses  a  fascination  for  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  charming  style. 
Wit  and  wisdom  gleam  out  of  every 
line  he  writes.  The  force  he  uses  is 
not  simply  verbal,  nor  the  beauty  in 
which  he  clothes  his  thoughts  mere 
prettiness.  Undertones  of  poetry  ring 
out  in  echo  to  all  his  periods.  The 
prettiest  conceits  he  employs  are  rooted 
in  a  robust  common-sense,  and  a  sweet 
savour  pervades  his  every  utterance. 
Whether  we  read  or  listen  to  him  we 
always  feel  "imder  the  enchanter's 
wand."  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  listen 
to  most  of  the  addresses  in  this  charm- 
ing volume,  and  to  read  them  all.  Nor 
is  the  spell  likely  soon  to  be  broken.  Our 


friend's  last  book  is  always  his  best,  so 
there  is  comfort  for  us  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  occupied  on  a  memoir  of 
Doddridge.  Till  that  comes  we  advise 
all  our  readers  to  possess  these  practical, 
reasonable,  and,  in  all  respects,  precious 
homilies. 


The  Migration  from   Shinar  ;   or, 

the  Earliest  Links  between  the  Old 

and  New  Continents.     By  Captain 

George  Palmer,  RN.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 

London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1879. 

Captain  Palmer  has  collected  a  large 

number    of  interesting    facts,    which 

prove  to  our  minds  indisputably   the 

unity  of  the  human    race,    and    the 

Asiatic  origin    of   the    Mexican,    the 

Peruvian,      and       other      American 

tribes.      His    speculations    as    to    the 

peopling  of  the  New  World  are  marked 

by  great  shrewdness,  and  apparently 
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rcpported  by  many  acknowledged  facts. 
The  writer  is  a  devont  believer  in  the 
fdestific  authority   of  ScTiptiire,  and 
implicitly  accepts  its  geological,  philo- 
Kical,  and    ethnological     teachings. 
His  position  is  in   the  main  a  sound 
one,  bttt  we  cannot  always  assent  to  his 
Terr  rigid  literalism.     We  should  have 
l«eea  >jUd  if  he  had,  in  rebuking  the 
(logniatLsiu  and  prejudice  of  scientific 
men,  shown  more  sympathy  with  the 
^f4nt  of  true  science,  and  carried  on  his 
(Liciusion  in  a  more   generous    tone. 
Confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  should 
D>jt  lead  us  to  deal  harshly  with  oppo- 
nents who,  though  mistaken,  are  prob- 
al  Ir  as  sincere  as  ourselves. 


Tms     World       of      Moral     and 

Rbuoious   Anecdote.     By  Edwin 

Paiton    Hood.       Fifth    Thousand. 

London:    Hoclder      &      Stoughton. 

Price  six  shillings. 

We  gladly  notice  this  new  and  cheap 

eiition  of  one  of  the  most  charming 

tfloks  in  OUT  language.     Mr.  Hood's 

eiteosive  reading  has  brought  him  into 

acquaintance  with  rare    and  recondite 

treL^Eorea,  so  that  the  reader  will  not,  as 

J  Qsoal  with  books  of  anOy  find  any 

rtorieg  that  have  been  told  till  thread- 

^^  nor  is  there  a  dull  page  in  the 

Gitire  seven  hundred  and  twenty  whieh 

<&&pQK  the  book. 


SciDAT  Beadcstob  FOR  A  Year  ;  or, 
Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Scripture 
Titles  and  Symbols  of  Christ     By 
Junes   Large.      New    Edition,    re- 
vised and  extended.    London :  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton. 
A  MOBS  useful  book  for  Sunday-school 
teaclien,  conductors  of  cottage  meet- 
ly and   similar   services   we   have 
ivdr  seen.      Mr.   Large  has  studied 
the  Scnptores  to  excellent  purpose  and 


brought  to  light  points  which  even 
careful  readers  are  apt  to  overlook.  He 
has  shown  how  all  objects  in  nature 
and  art,  all  events  in  history,  all  the 
relations  and  occupations  of  men  sha<low 
forth  some  aspect  of  the  person  and 
work  of  our  Lord.  The  illustrations- 
and  anecdotes  in  which  the  work 
abounds  are  simple,  apposite,  and  tell* 
ing.  Those  who  once  read  it  will  make 
it  a  constant  companion. 

Gleanings  from  the  Life  Aim  Teach- 
ings OF  Christ.  With  Appendix  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  Henry 
H.  Bourn.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 
The  circumstances  under  which  this 
book  was  written  would  alone  gain  for 
it  a  sympathetic  and  respectful  attention 
from  the  friends  of  Evangelical  truth. 
Our  brother  has  been  compelled  by 
afiiiction  to  discontinue  his  much- 
loved  work  of  preaching  Christ,  and. 
has  striven  to  serve  Him  in  another 
way.  He  has  doubtless  given  to  us  the 
substance  of  many  of  his  sermons  on 
incidents  in  the  gospel  narrative,  and 
aspects  of  truth  therein  expressed,  but 
the  work  is  none  the  less  welcome  on 
that  account.  We  see  in  every  chapter 
the  result  of  wide  reading  and  careful 
thinking,  while  its  pages  are  also  en- 
richetl  with  choice  poetical  extracts. 
Simple,  earnest  Christians  will  delight 
in  such  contemplations  of  Christ  as  are 
here  found,  and  will  read  the  book  to 
edification.  The  appendix  combats 
prevalent  errors  with  respect  to  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  in  a  logical  and 
conclusive  form. 

The  Person  of  Christ  :  The  Perfec- 
tion of  His  Humanity  viewed  as  a 
Proof  of  His  Divinity.  By  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.  London:  James  Nisbet 
&  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street. 

No  question  is  of  more  vital  moment 
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than  that  which  relates  to  "the  Person 
of  Christ"  Christ  Himself  is  Chris- 
tianitj,  and  if  we  cannot  logically  and 
<K>nsiBtentl7  maintain  onr  faith  in  Him, 
we  are  bound  to  surrender  onr  hold 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
which  we  have  received  on  His  author- 
ity. Christianity  without  Christ  is 
impossible.  The  argument  which  Dr. 
Schaff  has  here  elaborated  weus  fre- 
quently employed  by  Frederick  A. 
Bobertson,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  our  age.  In  these  pages 
it  is  presented  in  its  most  complete 
form.  Dr.  Schaff  is  an  able  and  prac- 
tised reasoner.  Starting  from  ground 
<x)mmon  to  himself  and  the  impugners 
of  Our  Lord's  Deity,  he  advances 
gradually  by  steps  which  in  consistency 
they  also  are  bound  to  take  to  conclu- 
sions which  should  subvert  their  un- 
belief and  constrain  them  to  ciy  ^  My 
Lord  and  my  €k>d."  False  theories  are 
subjected  to  trenchant  criticism,  and  in 
the  appendix  we  have  a  series  of 
Taluable  testimonies  from  men  who  had 
■avowedly  no  Christian,  but  rather  an 
anti-Christian,   bias.    The  appearance 


of  the  work  is  on  every  ground  oppor- 
tune.   

Handbooks  for  Biblb  Clabbeb. — 
The  Life  of  Juui  Christ  By  Bev- 
James  Stalker,  M.A«  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  George-street 
Although  Mr.  Stalker's  manual  does 
not  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  it  presents  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  it.  To  compress  so  much  solid 
matter  into  such  small  space  cannot 
have  been  an  easy  task.  Brevity  is 
often  purchased  at  the  expense  of  clear- 
ness, but  in  these  pages  there  is  no 
trace  either  of  vagueness  or  obscurity. 
The  work  is  largely  an  introduction  to 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  will  enable  intel- 
ligent readers  to  understand  much  more 
easily  and  fully  the  purpose  of  His 
mission  and  the  methods  He  employed 
to  fulfil  it  The  political  and  religious 
conditions  of  His  mimstry  are  lucidly 
explained,  and  we  have  throughout  the 
results  of  the  latest  research.  The  hints 
and  questions  at  the  end  are  admirably 
suggestive,  and  the  references  to  larger 
works  are  specially  usef uL 
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THE  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS. 


O  the  student  of  literature  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  the  age  of  Chaucer,  to  the  student  of  church 
history  the  age  of  Wycliffe.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the 
two  studies  are  very  closely  connected.  The  Morning 
Star,  which  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Reformation,  was 
high  in  the  firmament  at  the  dawn  of  English  literature.  Then  came 
a  century  of  darkness,  mental  and  spiritual.  After  that  Spenser, 
Ifarlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  the  giants  of  whom  they  were  the  leaders 
appeared,  and,  whilst  they  wrote,  men's  minds  passed  through  the 
*?trnggle  which  laid  the  foundation  of  liberty,  and  made  religious 
i^spoDsibility  a  personal  matter.  A  little  later  a  dark  cloud  settled 
•>▼€*!  our  Church  and  our  literature  ;  each  boasted  wit  and  learning, 
Int  the  former  was  lifeless,  the  latter  distinguished  by  unbridled 
licentiousness.  Again  our  literature  grew  cold  and  formal,  whilst 
ihe  Church  struggled  to  preserve  an  existence  which  was  apparently 
yielding  to  the  encroachments  of  formalism.  Our  national  literature 
w  c^entially  religious.  As  a  nation  we  have  lacked  the  vivacity,  the 
delight  in  mere  beauty  and  harmony,  which  sometimes  tempt  men  to 
place  their  temporal  welfare  unhesitatingly  in  the  hands  of  their 
roleTs,  their  spiritual  destinies  in  the  keeping  of  the  priest. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  study  the  history  of  the  people 
rather  than  of  their  kings ;  to  centre  interest  on  the  city  rather  than 
the  Court.  Such  writers  as  Buckle  and  Lecky  have  shown  that  the 
progress  of  a  nation  depends  on  forces  which  the  ablest  niler  cannot 
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withstand.  A  Caxton  introduces  an  invention,  or  a  Bacon  a  system, 
destined  to  produce  revolutions  such  as  no  statesman  can  control. 
As  men  realise  how  small  is  the  power  wielded  by  the  conquerors  or 
the  diplomatists,  as  they  see  how,  whilst  such  men  are  engaged  in 
their  ambitious  projects^  influences  ate  at  work  which  silently  produce 
a  revolution  in  every  home,  their  interest  in  the  less  pretentious 
aspect  of  history  grows.  What  our  ancestors  were,  and  the  influences 
which  formed  their  character,  are  more  attractive  studies  than  the 
gossip  of  Whitehall  or  tales  of  carnage.  The  stoiy  of  our  fathers 
lies  before  us;  we  may  see  them  in  their  homes,  their  children 
clustered  around  them,  in  the  markets  carrying  on  their  daily  business, 
or  in  the  churches  worshipping  (rod.  As  we  read,  our  faith  in  that 
divinity  which  shapes  our  ends  becomes  firmer ;  beneath  the  apparent 
confusion,  despite  seeming  retrogression,  there  is  steady  onward 
movement  Man  is  free,  but  his  efforts  to  stem  the  advance  of  that 
unwavering  purpose  are  vain  as  would  be  any  attempt  to  drive  back 
ocean  itself. 

The  lover  of  Chaucer  turns  over  his  pages  delighted  with  his 
simple  truth  to  nature,  glorying  in  those  long  digressions  which  no 
modem  bard  would  venture.  He  smiles  as  he  sees  the  father  of 
English  poetry  turn  from  his  path  to  admire  the  daisy,  or  pause  in  his 
song  to  catch  the  blackbird's  note.  He  smiles,  or  sighs  it  may  be,  as 
the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  pass  before  him.  Time  has  not  destroyed 
the  gay  colours  which  adorn  them,  or  taken  the  joyous  ring  from 
their  laughter.  There  is  a  delightful  sense  of  repose  in  the  life  of 
the  period  as  Chaucer  paints  it  The  reader  fancies  himself  in  an 
enchanted  land  as  the  pilgrim  band  prance  slowly  past ;  the  echo  of 
their  merry  voices  dies  slowly  on  his  ear ;  the  birds  sing  more  sweetiy , 
even  the  hum  of  insects  is  more  melodious  than  to-day.  He  feels 
himself  far  removed  from  the  struggle,  the  haste,  and  the  doubt  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Perhaps  he  fancies  that  in  those  early  days 
his  dream  of  life  might  have  been  realued.  And  yet,  glancing 
beneath  the  surface,  he  finds  that>  despite  feast  and  jollity,  the 
life  is  not  one  he  would  shaia 

Let  us  approach  the  pilgrims  as  they  sally  from  the  Tabard  in 
Southwark,  to  wend  their  way  to  Becket'ft  shiine.  There  ia  somet^dng 
fascinating  in  the  curious  juxtaposition  of  men  and  women  so  dis- 
similar in  character,  so  frur  removed  in  social  ato^iM.  Knight  and 
miller,  monk  and  cook,  prioress  and  wife  of  Bath,  ride  together^  and 
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no  uneasy  sense  of  inferiority  imposes  a  check  on  the  mirth  of  any. 
The  nnmbex  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
strikes  the  observer  at  once.  Nun,  monk,  friar,  parson,  priest^  somp- 
Boiir,  and  pardoner,  all  find  place  in  the  motley  group.  The  presence 
of  these  men  and  women  is  significant ;  the  two  main  interests 
r^iesented  in  the  stories  are  religion  and  love. 

We  will  first  examine  the  condition  of  the  clergy  whom  Chaucer 

paiats  for  as>  for  in  his  day  they  exercised  an  influence  hardly  con- 

(^ivable  by  ns.     True,  their  power  was  waning ;  for  the  education  of 

a  few  laymen  had  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  learning  which  the 

monks  had  so  long  possessed.    The  spirit  of  criticism,  if  not  of 

scepticism,  was  rising ;  the  many  centuries  of  darkness  during  which 

the  priest  was    supreme  were  drawing   to  a   close.     It   must   be 

remembered,  in  estimating  Chaucer's  satires  on  the  clergy,  that  the 

poet  was  a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling.    He  accepted  the  cardinal 

doctrine  of  Christianity  without  a  doubt ;  he  employed  his  genius  to 

give  new  life  to  monkish  legends  of  supernatural  marvel ;  and  con- 

seciated  it  to  the  enforcement  of  Christian  precept  in  his  '^  Parson's 

Tale."    It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  his  contemporaries,  Gower 

and  Langland,  support  his  testimony  in  every  particular,  though  both 

wrote  with  distinctly  religious  purpose,  and  the  former,  at  least,  was 

a  zealous  Eomanist,  fiercely  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  WycUfie. 

Boccaccio  had  spoken  of  the  Italian,  Jean  de  Meung  of  the  French, 

priests  as  Chaucer  does  of  the  English.    In  short,  Chaucer  was  no 

mere  satirist,  but  a  great  poet  with  a  profound  knowledge  of,  and 

sympathy  with,  human  nature.    Women  and  priests  were  the  victims 

of  his  wit ;  but  he  cherished  a  high  ideal  of  the  purity  of  womanhood, 

and  did  reverence  to  the  true  servant  of  Christ.    His  satire  was  keen, 

because  his  perc^tion  of  the  moral  beauty  attainable  was  profound, 

and  his  sense  of  the  prevailing  corruption  intense. 

In  the  Prologue  Chaucer  portrays  a  number  of  ecclesiastics.    There 

is  the  monk,  a  **  manly  man,"  a  bold  rider  with  well-filled  stables  and 

l^^meb.    He  laughs  at  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  leaves  to  St. 

Aognstine  the  work  he  prescribed.    He  flies  past  us  gaily  dressed, 

a  doioas  lore-knot  in  his  scarf,  his  bridle  jingling  in  the  wind,  and 

the  poet  cries : — 

**  Now  certauily  he  was  a  fair  prelate ; 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forepined  ghost ; 
A  fat  Bwan  loved  he  best  of  any  roast." 

4* 
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Next  comes  the  friar,  "  a  wanton  and  a  merry  " : — 

"  Full  sweetly  heard  he  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 
He  was  an  easy  man  to  give  penance, 
There  as  he  wist  to  have  a  good  pittance." 

He  held,  as  did  others  of  his  order,  that  a  man's  heart  may  be  too 

hard  for  tears,  but  that  all  is  well  if  he  buys  pardon.     He  was  a 

capital  beggar,  a  f^at  favourite  with  the  "  good  wives,"  for  whom  he 

carried  many  Uttle  presents,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  every 

hostler  and  tapster  in  his  neighbourhood.    The  sompnour  (the  official 

who  cited  delinquents  to  appear  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts)  is 

described  as  a  very  sorry  rascal    When  in  liis  cups  he  stammered 

his  whole  store  of  Latin — ^the  three  words,  qtuestio  quid  juris.     He 

was  even  readier  than  the  friar  to  give  absolution  for  gold,   and 

would  promote  the  sin  by  which  he  profited.    Akin  to  him  is  the 

pardoner  (a  seller  of  indulgences),  a  man  bent  on  making  money  by 

the  sale  or  exhibition  of  his  worthless  relics. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chaucer  gives  us  a  charming  picture  of  the 

good  parson : — 

"  A  good  man  there  was  of  rfeligion, 
That  was  a  poor©  parson  of  a  town  ; 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work  ; 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk  ; 
That  Christe's  Gospel  truly  woulde  preach. 
His  parishoners  devoutly  would  he  teach  ; 
Benign  he  was  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  ill  adversity  full  patient." 

We  refrain  from  further  quotation;  the  description  is  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  Chaucer,  and  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Gold- 
smith's "  VUlage  Preacher."  It  is  valuable,  not  only  intrinsically, 
but  as  showing  the  poet's  perfect  readiness  to  do  justice  to  whatever 
good  he  found  in  the  churchmen  of  his  day. 

The  Prologue  contains  a  very  small  part  of  the  indictment  Chaucer 
brings  against  the  clergy.  They  and  their  disciples  are  the  heroes  of 
several  of  his  most  questionable  stories — ^stories  now  indescribable. 
Moreover,  the  bitterest  enmity  prevailed  amongst  the  various  classes 
of  the  clergy.  All  were  maligning  each  other,  waging  war,  not,  as 
now,  concerning  orthodoxy,  but  accusing  each  other  of  every  crime 
man  can  commit.  Chaucer  makes  himiorous  employment  of  these 
feuds  in  his  "  Canterbury  Tales."    The  friar  and  sompnour  eye  each 
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otliet  as  tliey  ride  with  no  friendly  feeling.  When  the  friar  is  called 
upon  to  tell  his  tale,  he  gives  free  expression  to  his  hatred.  He 
details  the  doings  of  a  rascally  sompnour,  who,  as  he  went  his  round, 
met  the  devil  disguised  in  human  form.  The  two  went  on  their 
▼ay  together,  till  the  sompnour  endeavoured  to  rob  a  poor  woman  by 
cowardly  threats,  and  she  consigned  him  to  the  devil.  Thereupon 
the  friai^s  story  concludes  thus : — 

"And  with  that  wortl  the  foul  fiend  him  hent. 
Body  and  sonl  he  with  the  devil  went, 
Wliere  as  the  sompnours  have  their  heritiige." 

The  friar  then  expresses  a  hope  that  the  particular  sompnour  who 
bears  them  company  may  become  a  better  man,  and,  after  a  few 
religious  observations,  exclaims  : — 

"  And  pray,  that  this  our  sompnour  him  repent 
Of  his  misdeeds,  ere  that  the  fiend  him  hent." 

We  are  not  surprised  when  the  sompnour,  standing  high  in  his 
stirrups,  and  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf  for  rage,  retorts : — 

"  This  friar  boasteth  that  he  knoweth  hell, 
And,  God  it  wot,  that  is  but  little  wonder, 
Friars  and  fiends  be  but  little  asunder." 

After  describing  the  position  of  friars  in  the  lower  world  in  a  fashion 

too  vigorous  for  quotation,  he  cries  : — 

"  God  save  you  all,  save  this  cursed  friar." 

The  quarrels  of  the  clergy,  of  course,  revealed  abuses  which  might 
have  remained  comparatively  unknown.  Chaucer  tells  us  that  the 
pardoner,  who  visited  a  town  with  his  worthless  relics,  often  made 
more  in  a  single  day  than  the  parson  received  in  a  month.  The 
paison,  not  imnaturaliy,  denounced  his  too  successful  rival,  whilst  the 
fiiars,  not  content  with  expressing  their  hatred  of  both,  quarrelled 
amongst  themselves. 

That  the  picture  Chaucer  draws  is  substantially  correct  con- 
temporary literature  abundantly  proves.  Gower  tells  us  that  youths 
were  drawn  into  the  priestly  office  by  a  desire  to  escape  the  arm  of 
the  law,  and  that  they  might  be  comfortably  clad  and  abundantly 
fed  without  labour.  In  his  "  Confessio  Amantis  "  he  says  that  these 
shepherds  cling  to  the  sheep  whilst  there  is  wool  to  be  plucked  from 
their  backs,  but  forsake  them  as  soon  as  the  wolf  appears.  Langland 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  a  friar  who  had  wasted  his  youth  and 
then  lived  on  charity.    He  did  not  know  his  Paternoster,  but  could 
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recite  merry  ballads  of  Bobis  Hood.  He  had  little  time  or  inclination 
to  study  the  Evangelists,  as  he  spent  his  days  in  the  ale-house,  hear- 
ing idle  tales,  and  talking  evil  of  his  neighbours.  He  could  not 
construe  a  line  of  *'  Beatus  vir/'  or  "  Beati  in  omnes  " ;  but  he  could 
serve  the  sportsman  in  place  of  gamekeeper.  Tet  despite  his 
ignorance  he  had  been  parson  and  priest  for  thirty  years.  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  ^  Pere's  the  Plough- 
man's Crede."  More  damaging  still  is  the  fact  that  the  Provincial  of 
the  Carmelites  declared  that  the  Lollards  affected  piety,  declaimed 
against  vice,^aud  taught  Holy  Scripture  that  so  they  might  the  more 
artfully  deceive  the  people.  In  short,  his  complaint  was  that  they 
attempted  to  seduce  the  simple  by  their  credit  for  chaste  living.  No 
accusation  from  an  adversary  could  be  so  foul  a  reproach  on  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  age. 

The  circumstances  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  sink  so  low 
without  losing  all  hold  on  the  people  are  easily  indicated.  In  the 
first  place  |^the  Bible  was  practically  unknown,  manuscript  copies 
were  valuable  properties,  and  being  in  Latin  were  inaccessible  even 
to  many  of  the  wealthy.  Then,  too,  through  its  connection  with  the 
State,  the  Church  was  all-powerfuL  There  was  no  Nonconformity  tLU 
the  Lollaxds*appeared,[and  if  a  man  left  the  one  Church  he  separated 
himself  from  all  religious  fellowship,  even  if  he  escaped  excommunica- 
tion. Moreover,  the  Church  of  EomCr  whatever  its  theory,  very 
naturally^ends  itself  to  an  utterly  inadequate  estimate  of  eviL  U  an 
ignorant  people  once  admit  the  priest's  power  to  forgive  sin,  they  soon 
grant  him  [the  licence  he  sells  them.  The  attack  made  by  the 
Lollards  might  have  purified  the  Church  to  some  extent  had  not  its 
rulers,  wedded  to  their  vices,  chosen  to  summon  temporal  aid  rather 
than  to  amend  their  lives  and  elevate  their  teaching. 

Very  little  reflection  convinces  us  that  the  morality  of  the  people 
must  have  been  very  low  when  that  of  their  teachers  had  fallen  to 
such  a  point.  Men  were  not  likely  to  shrink  from  drunkenness  or 
immorality  when  their  priests  practised  both.  The  influence  and 
example  of  the  clergy  were  powerful  in  every  sphere.  They  accepted 
offices  under  the  king,  were  the  stewards  of  the  rich,  the  officials  of 
the  court,  the  teachers  of  the  young,  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  The 
very  setting  of  these  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  is  ecclesiastical.  The  object 
of  the  pilgrims  was  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  great  English  saint  of 
their  era.    It  seems  strange  to  us  that  women  like  the  wife  of  Bath> 
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mgalike  the  dmnken  cook  or  obscene  miller,  should  be  bent  on  such 
au  eriand.  Not  less  strange  does  it  appear  that  a  band  of  pilgrims 
^uld  TeUere  the  tedium  of  their  way  by  telling  stories,  some  of 
wbich  aie  more  meirj  than  wise.  Thorpe,  an  heretical  priest  of  the 
petiod,  gives  a  description  of  the  pilgrimages,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  modernised  extract: — ^Diverse  men  and  women  will,  according  to 
their  inclination,  select  a  pilgrimage,  and  will  secure  the  presence  of 
those  who  can  sing  wanton  songs  or  play  the  bagpipe.  So  it  happens 
that  eveiy  town  they  come  to  is  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  their 
singing,  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and  the  ringing  of  their  Canterbury 
beUs.  If  these  men  spend  a  month  on  their  pilgrimage,  many  of  them 
will  be  great  tale-tellers  and  liars  for  half  a  year. 

Only  by  a  determined  effort  of  the  imagination  can  we  realise  the 
conditions  under  which  our  ancestors  lived.  Everything  was  viewed 
from  the  theological  standpoint.  Politics  as  a  subject  of  public 
interest  were  unknown.  For  tho  mass  of  the  people  literature  was 
non-existent,  and  art  was  little  cultivated.  As  we  glance  at  the 
Canterbury  pilgrims,  we  are  struck  by  their  physical  vigour.  Their 
life  was  a  somewhat  ooarse,  but  thoroughly  healthy,  existence.  Chaucer 
ba9  set  forth  eveiy  art  of  which  woman  was  mistress,  but  he  gives  us 
no  picture  of  one  who  obtruded  her  nervous  system,  or  played  the 
part  of  a  hypochondriaa  The  prioress,  with  her  mincing  oaths,  her 
anglicised  French,  and  dainty  manners,  was  his  conception  of  a 
fashionable  dame.  She  wept  if  she  saw  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap ; 
and  her  grief  was  still  more  poignant  if  a  monster  struck  one  of  her 
pet  dogs.  Bat  even  she  was  ''of  great  disport,  full  pleasant,  and 
amiable  of  port"  For  the  most  part,  the  heroines  with  whom  Chaucer 
presents  us  are  the  personifications  of  ruddy  health.  The  amusements 
of  the  people  appear  to  have  been  hunting  and  other  manly  sports, 
hard  drinking,  and  flirtation  by  no  means  Platonic.  The  many 
services  and  pilgrimages  promoted  by  the  Church  were  doubtless 
intended  to  occupy  the  leisure  of  men  and  women  devoid  of  resource. 

Having  studied  Chaucer's  picture  of  ecclesiastical  life,  only  the 
social  and  domestic  relationships  remain.  There  is  always  a  certam 
difficulty  in  estimating  the  actual  condition  of  a  people  from  the 
paj^  of  a  great  writer.  A  man  of  genius  seldom  exerts  his  utmost 
skill  in  povtiaying  a  thoroughly  ccmimonplace  character.  He  is 
tempted  to  idealise  or  to  satirise  individuals  and  relationships. 
Cordelia  is  interesting,  B^;an  not  less  so ;   Desdemona  and  Lady 
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Macbeth  possess  our  imagination  alike;  but  the  ordinary  English 
matron  of  Shakespeare's  period,  the  Mistress  Page  or  Mistress  Ford, 
seldom  appears  and  is  soon  forgotten.  It  is  so  with  Chaucer — the  two 
women  who  stand  out  most  clearly  in  his  pages  are  Griselda,  the 
ideal  of  womanly  patience,  and  the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  personification 
of  all  that  is  least  attractive.  But,  though  the  one  may  be  an  ideal, 
the  other  a  caricature,  we  have  a  tolerably  satisfactory  index  of  the 
feeling  of  the  age  when  we  discover  the  types  of  character  most 
admired  and  most  dreaded.  The  portraiture  of  Griselda  explains  the 
low  estimate  of  married  life  which  marks  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 
Chaucer  undoubtedly  cherished  a  high  ideal  of  womanhood,  but  lie 
had  little  expectation  of  seeing  it  realised.  Some  critics  have  insisted 
much  on  his  "  Legend  of  Good  Women ; "  but  the  legend  was  written 
in  obedience  to  commands  from  Court.  Moreover,  as  Cleopatra  is  the 
first  of  these  good  women,  the  adjective  is  obviously  used  in  a  peculiar 
sense — in  fact,  it  simply  means  faithful  in  love. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  not  adapted 
to  intimate  and  permanent  relationships.  The  almost  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  low  average  of  intelligence  was,  that  a  woman  should 
become  a  nonentity  or  a  nuisance  when  her  beauty  faded.  There  was 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  those  internal  and  external  resources 
which  make  domestic  life  agreeable.  The  observant  reader  is  struck 
by  the  frequent  mentions  of  the  tavern  in  Chaucer's  narrative.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  friar  knew  the  tapsters  in  every  town  ;  Langland's 
typical  friar  was  a  loiterer  in  the  ale-house,  and  it  is  to  the  tavern 
Langland  turns  to  find  the  Carmelites.  Chaucer's  parish  clerk, 
Absolon,  was  the  life  of  the  convivial  party  in  every  ale-house  he 
visited.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy  appear  to  have  been  perennially 
imbibing  ale  in  taverns.  To  a  large  proportion  of  Englishmen  these 
places  were  as  attractive  as  they  are  now  to  the  lowest  class.  In 
them  might  be  heard  what  little  news  circulated ;  in  them  what  inter- 
change of  thought  there  was  took  place.  Men  knowing  little  of  the 
world  beyond  their  own  parish,  knowing  nothing  of  the  past  save  as 
it  was  recorded  in  ballad  or  legend,  with  neither  political,  literary,  nor 
artistic  resources,  were  sure  to  seek  the  stimulus  which  society  and 
drink  supply.  Education  was  the  result  of  experience,  of  contact 
with  others  rather  than  of  study.  So  men  and  women,  when  they 
met,  had  two  subjects  of  conversation — ^themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours, flirtation  and  gossip.      Thus,  almost  necessarily,  men  and 
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women,  when   closely  related,  were  throwa  into  an  attitude  of  i^ro- 

nouivced  antagonism.     To  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  period  a  man  left 

lus  home,  turning  to  the  fields  or  the  tavern.     And  she  was  the  best 

^e  who  resented  the  neglect  she  experienced  neither  hy  exciting 

liet  husband's  jealousy  nor  denouncing  his  apparent  indifference. 

The  religious  conceptions  of  the  age  told  injuriously  on  the  esteem 
in  which  marriage  was  held.  Piety  and  celibacy  were  connected  in 
the  minds  of  men.  Then,  although  many  of  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  Church  were  ambitious  or  indolent,  it 
necessarily  attracted  many  of  those  who  would  have  adorned  domestic 
life.  Worst  of  all,  the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  sensual  and 
indolent  priests  was  a  constant  menace  to  society.  The  question  is 
one  we  cannot  discuss  here,  but  the  literature  and  the  proverbs  of 
the  age  prove  conclusively  that  the  priests  basely  misused  the  position 
their  office  gave  them  in  the  households  of  the  people.  The  effect  of 
chivalry  was,  to  some  extent,  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  give  dignity  to  a  love  unsupported  by  friendship. 
The  student  of  Chaucer's  minor  works  is  familiar  with  the  prepos- 
terous laws  of  the  Courts  of  Love  as  given  by  him  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form.  The  authorities  of  these  courts  (established  to 
popularise  Platonic  mysticism)  declared  that  love  and  marriage  were 
essentially  opposed.  Although  these  laws  exercised  little  direct  in- 
fluence in  England,  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  chivalry.  The 
knight  was  to  do  reverence  to  womanhood,  and  to  pay  homage  to 
some  lady ;  but  he  might  marry  another  woman  to  whom  he  owed 
no  such  respect.  If  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  his  poetic  rhapso- 
dies had  been  addressed,  those  rhapsodies  necessarily  ceased ;  but 
if  he  married  another,  he  might  continue  his  poetic  homage  to  its 
former  object. 

The  state  of  society  was  one  in  which  the  purer  and  nobler  feelings 
of  human  nature  could  develop  only  under  exceptionally  favourable 
ciicnmstances.  Superstition  prevented  the  free  exercise  of  man's 
mental  powers  even  where  literature  was  attainable,  and  the  absence 
of  books  turned  men's  thoughts  into  other  directions.  The  learned 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  ignorant ;  the  scholar  was  ever  ready  to 
deceive  the  layman,  and  the  ignorant  to  display  their  superior  cunning 
in  practical  matters.  Amongst  the  scholarly,  authority  was  supreme. 
The  Doctor  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  practised  astrology,  and  his  medical 
library  consisted  of  works  valuable  on  antiquarian  rather  than  scientific 
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grounds.    Even  Chaucer  far  oftener  refers  to  the  Fathers  and  the  later 
Latin  than  to  the  classical  writers. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  the  teaching  of  Wycliffe  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce  a  great  effect.  A  religious  reformation  is  never  due 
to  logic.  When  a  Church  becomes  corrupt,  when,  in  practice,  at 
least,  it  separates  doctrine  and  duty,  it  falls  on  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  heroic  mould,  tmless  it  has  robbed  the  people  of  all  nobility. 
The  impression  the  Lollards  made  on  England  is  very  remarkable, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  to  disseminate  any  doctrine  was 
then  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  But  men  were  weary  of  a  creed 
which  left  the  noblest  aspirations  of  their  nature  unsatisfied,  and  of 
teachers  whose  great  anxiety  was  to  accumulate  wealth.  Doubtless, 
the  triumph  of  the  Lollards  would  have  been  complete  had  not  the 
country  been  involved  in  civil  strife  during  the  fifteenth  century. 


%ttxit%  from  (!i\mt\  ^isturj. 

XIL 


Y^         PETEB  WALDO  AND  THE  WALDENSIANS. 

MON G  the  Eeformers  before  the  Reformation,  an  honourable 
place  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  the  Waldensians,  who 
dwelt  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and 
whose  name  first  came  into  prominence  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to 
their  origin.  Their  own  historians  assert  that  their  existence  as  a 
community  can  be  traced  back  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  that  they 
remained  throughout  independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that 
their  bishops  can  show  a  direct,  unbroken  succession  from  the 
inspired  witnesses  of  Christ.  This  theory,  however,  cannot  be 
maintained.  Beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  much  as  we  should  like 
to  believe  it,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  it  untenable.  There  is 
no  evidence  in  its  favour.  No  critical  historian  of  any  school 
whatsoever  will  foi:  a  moment  uphold  it ;  and,  though  we  cannot  assign 
any  definite  date  to  the  rise  of  the  Waldensian  spirit,  we  cannot 
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allow  that  it  descended  as  a  stream  of  pure  Protestant  principle  in 
imbrokeu  contimiity,  and  with  no  false  admixture,  from  the  earliest 
age  oi  the  Church. 

The  Waldensians  also  assert  that  they  derive  their  name  from  the 
locahty  in  which  they  have  principally  dwelt,  from  Yal^  or  Vallis — a 
TaHey.  But  this  also  is  improbable.  We  believe  that  the  name 
signifies,  not  the  dwellers  in  a  valley,  but  followers  of  Waldo  ;  and 
that  it  was  given  to  them  because  of  their  connection  with  the  man 
who,  though  he  was  not  their  founder,  was  certainly  their  leader  and 
their  most  distinguished  representative.  Peter  Waldo,  of  whose 
history  we  know  far  less  than  we  should  like,  was  unquestionably  the 
man  who  gave  to  this  interesting  community  its  distinctive  title. 

Of  the  exact  date  of  Waldo's  birth  we  are  ignorant.  He  is  known 
to  have  been  a  rich  and  influential  citizen  of  Lyons — a  wealthy  and 
prosperous  merchant.  It  is  further  probable  that,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  he  had  been  an  upright  and  devout  member  of  the  Church — 
a  man  of  fine  spiritual  sympathies  and  marked  consistency.  According 
to  the  current  standard  of  ecclesiastical  life,  Waldo  must  always  have 
been  accounted  blameless  and  honourable;  but  he  was  no  self- 
satisfied  formalist  who  could  contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  easiest 
possible.  His  knowledge  was  far  from  perfect,  but  it  at  least  kept 
before  him  an  idea  which  he  had  not  reached,  and  to^vards  which  he 
strove  to  approximate.  One  day — probably  in  the  year  1160 — 
a  nmnber  of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  Lyons  had  assembled  for 
social  enjoyment,  and  were  spending  their  time  in  instructive  conver- 
sation. Suddenly- one  of  them  fell  to  the  earth  dead,  and  the  entire 
company  was  overspread  with  gloom.  On  Waldo,  the  event  made  a 
deep  impression.  It  brought  home  to  him,  with  overwhelming  power, 
the  sense  of  his  own  frailty  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  human. 
He  was  so  strongly  moved  at  the  time  that  he  spoke  to  the  rest  of 
the  company  of  the  need  of  entire  consecration  to  God.  He  further 
lesohred  to  abandon  all  other  concerns,  aQ  secular  pursuits,  and 
devote  hi'mflfllf  henceforth  to  the  service  of  religion.  He  made  it  his 
aim  to  know  the  wiH  of  Grod  more  perfectly,  to  bring  his  own  life 
into  conformity  with  it,  and  to  influence  others  to  do  the  same. 

He  had  hitherto  been  a  good  Catholic ;  but  he  saw  that  the  Church 
was  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind ;  that  the  priesthood  was,  as  a  rule> 
%Donmt,  indolent,  and  corrupt;  and  that  men  who  followed  its 
guidance  were  lulled  into  a  false  security.    He  therefore  resolved  to 
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go  for  himself  direct  to  the  fountain-head  of  truth — the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated Word  of  God  He  discerned  the  force  of  the  principle, 
which  was  afterwards  thrown  into  the  scientific  formula,  *'  The  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  only,  the  religion  of  Protestants."  To  aid  his  design , 
he  employed  two  learned  and  trustworthy  priests  to  translate  for  him 
into  the  Provencal  tongue  the  gospels  and  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
He  also  had  prepared  a  collection  of  sayings  from  the  Church  Fathers 
on  matters  of  doctrine  and  life.  These  translations  he  so  diligently 
studied  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  knew  the  whole  of  them  by  heart, 
and  could  repeat  them  with  ease. 

He  had  now  but  one  aim — to  tread,  so  far  as  he  know  it,  the  path 
of  Christian  perfection.  His  insight  was  not  yet  profound ;  nor  had 
he  shaken  himself  free  from  the  influence  of  the  errors  amid  which 
he  had  been  reared.  He  still  occupied  a  legal,  rather  than  a  distinctly 
Evangelical,  position;  and  sought  to  be  justified  by  works,  rather  than 
by  faith.  Of  the  great  Christian  doctrines  of  regeneration  and  atone- 
ment he  had  but  a  scanty  knowledge.  The  sentence  from  the 
gospels  which  most  powerfully  affected  him  was  that  which,  some 
time  earlier,  had  wrought  so  marvellous  a  transformation  in  the  life 
of  Francis  d*  Assisi :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 
hast,  and  give  to  the  poor ;  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ; 
and  come,  follow  Me."  Waldo  pondered  these  words,  and  saw 
in  them  a  nile  of  life  for  himself.  He  at  once  distributed  his 
property  among  the  poor.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  streets  and 
market-place,  and  founded  a  Society  of  Apostolicals,  whose  members 
should  aid  hira  in  the  spread  of  the  truth.  He  gathered  in  his  house 
men  and  women  who  sympathised  with  his  movement,  instructed 
them  more  thoroughly,  and  then  sent  them  into  the  surrounding 
districts  to  make  known  what  they  themselves  had  learned.  They 
went  forth  two  and  two,  meanly  clad,  wearing  no  shoes,  but  sandals 
only,  from  which  fact  they  were  commonly  called  Sdbotiers,  or  sandal- 
men,  and  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  as  well  as  Waldensians,  or 
followers  of  Waldo. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
looked  coldly  and  unsympathetically  on  the  movements  of  Waldo. 
The  Lyonese  merchant  was  destitute  of  all  the  accepted  qualifications 
of  a  missioner.  He  had  received  no  consecration  from  episcopal 
hands ;  he  had  neither  sought  nor  obtained  episcopal  sanction.  He 
had  ventured  to  act,  if  not  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Church,  yet  in 
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pwclical  iadependence  of  it.  He  had  exposed  the  defects  and  errors 
ot  its  teaching,  denied  its  absolute  authority,  and  appealed  to  the 
Scripture  Tather  than  to  the  Church  as  the  highest  source  of  truth. 
John,  the  Arclibishop  of  Lyons,  at  first  forbade  him  to  preach ;  but 
the  pTohibition  was  set  at  naught.  Waldo  felt  constrained  to  obey 
(Jod  lather  than  man.  Then  he  was  threatened  with  excommunica- 
tion and  other  dreadful  punishments.  But  all  was  of  no  avail  A 
work  which  the  simple-minded  merchant  regarded  as  committed  to 
him  by  God  he  would  not  and  could  not  abandon. 

Yet  he  did  not  wish  to  separate  himself  from  the  Church,  or  to 

appear  simply  as  its  antagonist.     He  would  willingly  have  retained 

his  position  in  it  as  a  loyal  and  intelligent  member.    He  and  his 

friends  appealed  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  against  the  action  of  the 

Archbishop.      They  forwarded  for  his   acceptance  a  copy  of  their 

Provengal  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  expressed  their  hope  that 

l.e  would  approve  of  their  undertaking.     The  matter  was  discussed 

before  the  Lateran  Council,  held  at  Eome  in  the  year  1170.     Among 

those  who  were  present  at  the  Council  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 

proceedings  was  Walter  Mapes,  an  English  Franciscan,  who  has  left 

an  interesting  account  of  it  in  his  work,  "  De  Nugis  Curialum,"  the 

MS.  of  which  is  still  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  was 

partially  published  by  Archbishop  XJssher  in  1687.     Speaking  of  the 

Waldensians,  Mapes  says,  "  They  have  no  settled  place  of  abode. 

They  go  about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in  woollen  garments,  possessing 

nothing,  but,  like  the  apostles,  having  all  things  in  common,  and 

following  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head."    He  also  tells 

X13  that  their  appeal  was  submitted  to  a  Commission,  on  which  he 

himself  was  placed.     He  regarded  them  as  ignorant,  undisciplined 

people,  who  were  not  worth  the  trouble  they  had  caused,  and  with 

whom  the  Council  should  have  had  nothing  to  do !    The  Franciscan's 

test  of  knowledge,  however,  was  simply  verbal  and  scholastic,  and  did 

not  embrace   matters   of  immeasurably  greater  moment  than  the 

logomachies  in  which  he  and  his  brethren  were  so  deeply  interested. 

Even  in  his  affected  contempt  for  these  ignorant  sectaries,  he  betrays 

his  sense  of  their  real  power ;  for,  in  vindicating  the  action  of  the 

Commission  in  regard  to  them,  he  says,  "  They  began  in  the  humblest 

nianner,  because  they  had  not  as  yet  gained  any  firm  footing,  but,  had 

we  suffered  them  to  gain  admittance,  we  should  have  been  driven  out 

ouiselves."     They  were  therefore  condemned,  and  forbidden  to  preach 
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or  expound  the  Scriptures,  with,  of  course,  the  same  result  as  before. 
They  proved,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  loved  God  more  than  the 
Church. 

For  some  years  no  Conciliar  action  was  taken  against  them,  but  in 
1183,  at  a  Council  held  at  Verona  under  the  auspices  of  Lucius  III., 
the  followers  of  Waldo  were  excommunicated,  together  with  other 
heretics,  as  those  "  who,  by  a  false  name,  call  themselves  humble  or 
poor  persons  from  Lyons." 

Waldo,  with  many  of  his  brethren,  now  fled  from  France  to  the 
district  with  which  their  name  is  inseparably  associated — Piedmont 
and  Dauphine.  They  found  there — such,  at  least,  is  our  reading  of 
history — a  people  of  kindred  spirit  with  their  own,  simple,  unsophis- 
ticated, uncorrupted.  They  were  poor  and  illiterate,  secluded  from 
the  influences  of  the  dominant  civilisation,  and  destitute  of  the 
luxuries  and  refinement  of  which  that  civilisation  is  commonly  the 
sign.  The  dwellers  in  these  valleys  were  among  those  who,  in  the 
eighth  century,  had  resisted  the  Papal  decree  enforcing  uniformity  of 
worship,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Cladius  of  Turin  in  the  ninth  century,  they  would  join  in  his 
magnanimous  protest  against  the  increasing  homage  paid  on  every 
hand  to  the  mere  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  the  endeavour  to  invest  it 
with  adventitious  and  delusive  splendours.  Their  primitive  simplicity 
was  maintained  intact,  and  when  Peter  Waldo,  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  came  to  these  lovely  glens,  he  found  a  spectacle 
which  must  have  fiUed  him  with  delight — ^men,  who  by  other  paths 
had  been  led  to  the  same  grand  and  inspiring  conclusions  which  he 
himself  had  reached,  who  were  able  to  sympathise  with  his  lofty 
spiritual  ideal,  who  shared  his  enthusiasm,  and  rejoiced  in  the  fresh 
vigorous  life  to  which  he  had  been  awakened.  For  some  years  he 
remained  in  these  sequestered  valleys,  oiganising  and  consolidating 
his  newly  formed  community,  associating  with  the  movement  he  had 
inaugurated  in  Lyons  men  whose  ancestors  had  for  many  generations, 
probably  for  three  centuries,  been  in  practical  sjrmpathy  with  its 
principles. 

We  have  abeady  indicated  the  radical  defect  in  the  Waldensian 
cieed.  It  was,  in  essence,  a  legal  system,  nnfamiliVr  ^^th  the  great 
principle  of  justification  by  £Edth,  and  maintaining,  as  its  main 
position,  the  attainment  of  Evangelical  perfection  in  apostolic  poverty. 
Its  methods  of  interpretation  were  too  rigidly  literal— it  allowed  no 
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veiglit  to  the  originating  circumstances  of  Christ's  words,  ignored 
theit  conneetion  vrith  other  words,  and  often  orerlooked  their  manifest 
aim.    But  the  services  these  men  rendered  to  mankind  by  their 
sssertioa  of  the  supreme  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the 
Tido  of  faith  and  practice ;  by  their  rejection  of  sacramentarian  and 
saoodotal  theories ;  by  their  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  mass,  of 
the  worship  of  saints,  of  purgatory,  of  penances,  and  indulgences, 
cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.    They  upheld  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  beUevers,  although  they  were  not  opposed  to  organised 
churches  and  regularly  appointed  officers  to  teach  and  to  rule  in 
them. 

The  authority  which  the  Waldensians  assigned  to  the  Holy 
Scz^tures  as  the  exclusive  rule  of  faith  and  practice  necessarily  led 
to  a  general  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  Their  principles,  on  this 
question,  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  identical  with  our  own. 
We  cannot  affirm  that  they  were  originally  all  Baptists,  but  they 
weie  certainly  not  all  Paedobaptists.  This  point  has  been  sharply 
contested,  but  we  do  not  see  how  an  honest  and  unbiassed  judgment 
can  sanction  any  other  conclusion  than  the  one  we  have  here 
reached.  Dr.  Cramp  says,  with  equal  candour  and  [truthfulness  : 
"  There  was  no  uniformity  among  them.  A  number  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  judged  that  baptism 
should  be  administered  to  believers  only,  and  ^acted  accordingly ; 
others  entirely  rejected  that  ordinance,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
a  third  class  held  to  Poedobaptism.  If  the  question  relate  to  the 
Waldenses  in  the  strict  and  modem  sense  of  the  term — ^that  is,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont— there  [is  reason  to  believe 
that  originally  the  majority  of  them  were  Baptists,  although  there 
.  were  varieties  of  opinion  among  them,  as  well  as  among  other 
seceders  &om  the  Bomish  Church." 

Waldo  and  his  followers  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  peace. 
They  were  dogged  by  cruel  persecutors,  and  scattered  abroad  in 
various  countries — ^in  Spain,  in  Alsace,  and  in  [the  Netherlands. 
Waldo  himself  was  compelled  to  flee  from  one  place  to  another 
until  at  last  he  found  a  peaceful  residence  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died 

in  1197. 

Wherever  these  persecuted  Christians  went,  they  laboured  diligently  » : 
for  the  spread  of  their  faith.    They  were  all  well  versed  in  the     %J^^ 
Scriptures,  most  of  them  being  able  to  repeat  fromjmemory  the 


^' 
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entire  New  Testament.  What  they  had  learned  themselves  they 
"ivere  detennined  to  make  known  to  others.  The  priesthood  which 
they  claimed  for  all  believers,  without  the  slightest  distinction,  in- 
volved a  universal  obligation,  and  every  member  of  their  community 
was  ipso  facto  a  missionary  and  a  teacher.  Their  knowledge,  their 
integrity,  their  generosity,  were  admitted  even  by  their  adversaries. 
Their  life  harmonised  with  their  profession,  and  it  could  not  be  said 
of  them,  as  it  could  of  many  "  good  Catholics,"  that  they  lounged  about 
tlie  wine-shops,  frequented  ball-rooms,  or  indulged  in  unchastity. 

llieir  work  necessarily  lay  among  the  people,  to  whose  ranks  they 
themselves  belonged.  A  few  of  them,  however,  sought  to  gain  access 
to  the  houses  of  the  great,  and  for  this  purpose  dealt  in  articles  of 
dress  and  jewellery.  After  they  had  sold  rings  and  trinkets,  they  w^ere 
asked  if  they  had  nothing  more  to  sell,  and  would  reply,  "  Yes,  we 
liave  jewels  still  more  precious  than  any  you  have  seen,  which  we 
will  show  you  if  you  will  not  betray  us  to  the  clergy.  We  have  a 
precious  stone,  so  brilliant,  that  by  its  light  a  man  may  see  God ; 
another  which  radiates  such  a  fire  as  to  kindle  the  love  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  its  possessor."  And  then  they  quoted  passages,  and 
ofiered  copies,  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  way  they  scattered  broad- 
cast the  seed  of  the  Word. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Waldenses;  the  futile  efforts  of 
Innocent  III.  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Church,  and  convert  them  into 
an  order  of  Pauperes  Caiholici ;  their  wanderings  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  ;  their  principles  of  Church  government ;  the  diabolical  per- 
secutions to  which  they  were  subjected  in  their  Piedmontese  homes 
in  1640  ;  their  union  with  the  Eeformed  Church  of  France,  and  their 
present  condition,  are  matters  which,  however  tempting,  we  cannot 
at  present  narrate. 
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ONGEEGATIONALISM,  including,  aa  it  does,  both  the 
Independent  and  Baptist  bodies,  is  no  mean  factor  in  the 
J-  ^=^  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  times.  What  is  Congre- 
'S^  gationalism?  This  question,  though  apparently  simple, 
^  involves  important  principles,  demanding  earnest  con- 
sideration from  all  who  are  associated  with  Congregational  churches. 
It  wonld  be  at  once  interesting  and  instructive  were  it  possible  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  even  the  members  of  our  churches 
could  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  this  question.  A  well-known 
president  of  a  Congregational  ''  Board  of  Education  "  has  stated,  as 
a  fact,  that,  of  the  large  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
which  he  had  examined  during  a  period  extending  over  a  dozen 
years,  only  cue  here  and  there  could  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
choosing  the  Congregational,  rather  than  the  Presbyterian  or  Wes- 
I'van,  form  of  church  polity.  If  tJiey  are  thus  wanting  in  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  they  profess  to 
espouse,  what  is  the  inference  which  foUows  concerning  the  majority 
of  young  people?  Such  a  state  of  things  is  ominous,  and  ought  to 
awaken  anxiety,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Congregationalism 
should  continue  to  be  the  power  which,  hitherto,  it  has  undoubtedly 
been,  if  the  rising  generation  become  CongregationaUsts  as  a  matter  of 
accident  or  circumstance,  rather  than  from  intelligent  conviction. 
Feeble  convictions  could  not  have  sustained  our  forefathers  through 
the  perils  which  were  once  the  price  of  adherence  to  Congregational 
principles.  They  knew  for  what  they  suffered,  and  counted  it  all  joy  to 
endure  persecution,  the  most  relentless  and  humiliating.  A  principle 
lightly  held  cannot  be  loved,  and  is  likely  to  be  ultimately  disbelieved. 
That  for  which  a  man  would  not  dare  to  suffer  will,  sooner  or  later, 
Jie  within  him.  Modern  thought  is  becoming  so  permeated  with 
latitodinarianism  and  philosophic  s^nosticism,  that  even  some  devout 
Christians,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  are  holding  the  various  "  isms  " 
less  tenaciously;  whilst  our  young  people  are  inclined  to  regard 
liaziness  of  belief  as  a  sign  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  indifference 
to  church  polity  as  the  consummation  of  charity.    But  charity  is 

I>€rfectly  consistent   with  keen  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the 
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differences  existing  between  religious  bodies,  and  with  loyalty  to  the 
particular  form  which  approves  itself  to  our  judgment  and  heart. 
These  characteristic  tendencies  of  modern  religious  thought  are  the 
natural  result  of  the  stem  dogmatism  and  scrupulous  orthodoxy  of 
the  theologians  of  the  Commonwealth  and  their  illustrious  successors, 
combined  with  the  popular  fallacy  of  confounding  theology  with 
religion.  There  is,  however,  danger  lest,  in  avoiding  one  evil,  we  fall 
into  a  greater.  In  order  to  stem  the  tide,  we  must  use  every  avail- 
able means  to  educate  ourselves,  and  those  within  the  range  of  our 
influence,  to  a  correct  knowledge  and  just  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  Congregationalism  is  based. 

Separateness  is  the  very  ^essence  of  Congregationalism.  It  rests, 
primarily,  upon  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  Church  and  the  World — a  distinction  not  determined  by 
the  boundaries  of  a  parish  or  province.  It  afi&rms  that,  wherever  an 
assembly  of  regenerate  persons,  living  and  acting  imder  Divine 
control,  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  church,  and  every  such  church 
is  "  entitled  to  elect  its  own  officers,  to  manage  all  its  own  affairs,  and 
to  stand  independent  of,  and  irresponsible  to,  all  authority,  saving 
that  only  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  Jesus 
Christ"  It  further  maintains  that  "the  Scriptures  are  the  only 
standard ;  human  traditions,  fathers  and  councils,  canons  and  creeds, 
possess  no  authority  over  the  faith  and  practice  of  a  Congregational 
church."  Congregationalism  also  "  denies  that  there  is  any  authority 
in  Scripture  for  uniting  the  churches  of  a  nation  or  province  into  one 
church  to  be  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  bishops,  superior  to  the  bishops 
and  pastors  of  particular  congregations,  or  by  a  presbytery  or  synod 
consisting  of  the  pastors  or  elders  of  the  several  congregations  of  the 
nation  or  province."  If  appeal  be  made  by  what  authority  special 
prerogatives  are  thus  denied  to  convocation,  conference,  presbytery, 
or  synod,  the  answer  is  given  in  two  declarations  made  by  our  Lord 
Himself: — '*  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  aU  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  In  presence  of  these  sublime 
words,  the  dazzling  splendours  of  hierarchical  pomp  pale  like  flicker- 
ing rusUights  in  the  efiulgence  of  the  summer  sun.    The  weight  of 
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authonty,  inrbich.  l>y  some  is  allowed  to  belong  to  the  decisions  of 
ecdesiasticaL  assemblies,  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with 
the  aathoiity  ^wliicli  the  presence  of  Christ  confers  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  smallest  and  humblest  assembly  of  those  who  are  ''  gathered 
together  in  His  name/'  Seeing  that ''  all  the  promises  of  God  in  Him 
aie  yea,  and  in  Him,  Amen,"  what  diTiner  sanction  can  be  conceived 
to  latity  tlie  acts  of  each  individual  church  ? 

If  Christ's  lips  had  not  given  utterance  to  these  "  exceeding  great 
and  pteciouB  promises ''  concerning  His  abiding  presence  with  the 
Church,  we  dare  not  have  hoped  for  such  condescension,  even  for  a 
church  that,  link  by  link,  could  prove  its  apostolic  descent.  Nonjoy 
every  gathering  of  those  who  *'  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity" is  invested  with  a  dignity  and  authority  than  which  no 
higher  could  possibly  belong  to  any  ecclesiastical  court,  be  it  composed 
of  saints,  martyrs,  and  the  apostles  themselves. 

If,  however,  we  Congregationalists  ever  venture  to  assume  to 
ourselves  a  monopoly  of  prerogative  and  privilege  which  we  refuse 
to  accord  to  other  bodies  of  Christians,  we  shall  then  be  guilty  of 
the  very  error  into  which  we  are  of  opinion  other  denominations 
have  been  betrayed.  Christ  knew  naught  of  monopoly  in  spiritual 
matters,  save  that  of  faith  in  Him,  and  shall  we  presume  to  put 
our  miserable  limitations  to  the  fulness  of  His  promises  to  the 
Church  ?  From  the  time  of  the  apostles  down  to  the  present  day, 
churches  have  been  planted  in  ''  all  nations,"  and  the  presence  of 
Christ  has  been  evidently  manifested  in  their  midst,  for  He  ''gave 
testimony  unto  the  word  of  His  grace,  and  granted  signs  and  wonders 
to  be  done  by  their  hands." 

Christ  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  liitU  gatherings,  which,  in 
times  of  persecution,  would  be  hunted  into  woods  and  mountain 
caves,  should  be  unblessed  by  His  presence.  "  Where  two  or  thrtt 
»Ye  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
He  who  thus  manifests  Himself  to  the  ''  two  or  three,"  also  "  walketh 
in  the  midst  of  the  churches  "  and  "  knows  their  works,"  so  that  we 
dare  not  r^ard  any  Christian  church,  however  humble,  as  an  incamr- 
pleie  power. 

In  the  new  dispensation,  the  obscurest  member  of  the  commonalty 
of  the  Church  belongs  to  that  *'  royal  priesthood "  of  which  Christ 
Himself  is  the  High  Priest.    Henceforth,  the  priestly  order,  as  a 

privileged  class,  is  a  spiritual  impertinence. 
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"  What  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation 
and  godliness/'  seeing  what  we,  as  Congregationalists,  profess  to 
believe  !  What  love  and  deference  should  characterise  our  mutual 
intercourse!  What  fervour  in  worship!  What  zeal  in  all  good 
works  !  What  diligence  in  church  duties  !  What  calmness  in  tribu- 
lation, and  patience  in  chastisement !  With  what  faith,  hope^  and 
charity  should  we  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Qod  our  Saviour  in  all 
things " !  When  the  darkening  shadows  of  the  valley  of  death 
gather  about  us,  with  what  exultiug  joy  should  we  anticipate  that 
supreme  moment  when  "  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is  *' ! 

Congregational  faith  and  practice  rest  upon  no  mere  hope,  how- 
ever brilliant,  but  upon  promises  sure  and  steadfast  which  ought  to  be 
our  guiding  stars  through  life  and  through  death.  Sut  these  promises 
concerning  Christ's  presence  with  us  under  present  conditions  are 
pledges  of  the  unveiled  vision  of  His  glory  which  awaits  us  in  the 
great  future.  At  best,  we  do  but "  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but 
then  face  to  face." 

For  such  a  faith  it  is  surely  no  marvel  that  our  holy  and  heroic 
ancestry  suffered  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death  it-self,  rather  than 
forsake  it.  For  such  a  faith  they  deemed  it  worth  while  to  die,  whilst 
some  of  us  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  live.  Do  we  really  know 
what  we  believe  ?  If  so,  there  would  be  a  wondrous  change  in  the 
life  and  activities  of  the  churches.  Let  us  see  to  it,  that  so  in  future 
generations  some  man  of  eloquence  and  acumen  may  be  able  to 
point  to  us,  as  Lord  Brougham  did  to  our  forefathers,  and  say :  *'  They 
— I  fearlessly  proclaim  it — they,  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity 
of  the  early  Christians,  the  skill  and  the  courage  of  the  most  renowned 
warriors,  gloriously  suffered,  and  fought,  and  conquered  for  England 
the  free  constitution  which  she  now  enjoys  !  True  to  the  generous 
principles  in  Church  and  State  which  won  these  triumphs,  their 
descendants  are  pre-eminent  in  toleration ;  so  that,  although  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge  other  classes  of  Dissenters  may  be  approaching 
fast  to  overtake  them,  they  are  still  foremost  in  this  proud  distinction." 

Alice  Augusta  Gore. 
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OWARDS  the  close  of  the  last,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present,  centur}%  there  arose  in  the  United  Kingdom 
a  number  of  gifted  lyrists  and  hymnists.  In  England  were 
found  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Southey,  and  Words- 
worth ;  in  Ireland,  such  men  as  Moore,  Goldsmith,  and 
Kelly ;  and  in  Scotland,  Bums,  Beat  tie,  Scott,  Campbell,  and  Mont- 
gomery. Speaking  of  Montgomery,  Hugh  Miller  said : — '*  Scotland 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  James  Montgomery.  Of  all  her  poets 
there  is  not  one  of  equal  power  whose  strain  has  been  so  uninter- 
raptedly  pure,  or  whose  objects  have  been  so  invariably  excellent." 
He  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  November,  1771.  When  in  his  fifth 
ypor  his  parents,  who  were  Moravians,  took  him  to  Grace  Hill,  a 
Moravian  settlement  near  Ballymena,  in  Ireland.  Having  spent  two 
years  there,  lie  was  removed  to  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  where  the 
brethren  had  a  seminary.  Here  he  was  instructed  in  English,  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  also  in  music.  His  parents  wished  him  to 
become  a  niinister  amongst  his  own  people,  and,  in  order  that  their 
wishes  might  be  fulfilled  in  this  matter,  they  urged  him  in  the  years 
of  bis  boyhood  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  God. 

In  the  year  1783  his  father  accepted  a  call  to  labour  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  West  Indies,  leaving  his  son  at  the  Fulneck  Seminary 
to  finish  his  education.  The  poetic  fire  which,  from  the  earliest  date 
to  which  his  memory  could  go  back,  glowed  within  him,  burst  forth 
iniu  words  that  breathed  when  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age. 
Hearing,  with  great  delight,  some  one  read  "  Blair's  Grave,*'  he  said, 
*"  If  ever  I  become  a  poet,  I  will  write  something  like  this,"  and 
those  who  have  read  "  The  Grave,"  by  Montgomery,  will  know  how 
in  after-years  he  made  good  his  resolve.  When  a  boy,  the  hymns 
of  the  Moravians  were  his  constant  study ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
able,  he  began  to  compose  others  like  them,  and  these  first-fruits  he 
consecrated  to  Him  who  despiseth  not  the  day  of  small  things. 
Though  he  met  with  sorrows  and  trials  during  those  Fulneck 
school-days,  he  compared  them  to  the  dew-drops  which  the  skylark 
shakes  firom  her  wings  as  in  the  early  morning  she  soars  to  the  skies. 
We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  during  a  very  considerable 
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period  of  his  school  life  in  Yorkshire,  his  mind  was  soothed  and 
cheered  by  the  GospeL    Eefeiiing  to  those  days,  he  writes : — 

'^  Hail  to  the  trees  beneath  whose  shade 
Bapt  into  worlds  unseen  I  strayed  ! 
Hail  to  the  stream  that  purled  along 
In  hoarse  accordance  to  my  song  ! — 
My  song  that  poured  uncensured  lays. 
Tuned  to  a  dying  Saviour's  praise, 
In  numbers  simple,  wild,  and  sweety 
As  were  the  flowers  beneath  my  feet." 

Before  he  had  reached  his  fonrteenth  year  he  had  filled  a  small 
volume  with  sacred  poems.  In  his  "  Songs  and  Singers  of  the  Chnrch  " 
Mr.  Miller  says,  "It  was  a  happy  element  in  his  history  that  he 
early  recognised  his  own  bent,  and  saw  that  he  was  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Christ  better  as  a  poet  than  ha  could  as  a  preacher." 
We  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  opinion.  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  would  have  been  hin- 
drances to  the  cultivation  of  the  art  to  which  he  gave  attention. 
Others  have  found  them  most  important  helps  and  not  hindrances, 
and  if  Montgomery  had  maintained  his  faith  in  all  its  force  and 
vigour,  we  see  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have  found  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry  helpful  to  his  success. 

The  reason  which  Miller  assigns  for  the  change  in  the  current  of 
the  poet's  career  does  not  recognise  the  melancholy  confession  made 
by  Montgomery,  "  As  I  grew  up,  and  my  heart  degenerated,  I  directed 
my  talents,  such  as  they  were,  to  other  services,  and  seldom  since  my 
fourteenth  year  have  they  been  employed  in  the  delightful  duties  of 
the  sanctuary." 

These  words  explain  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  his  life  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years. 

His  passionate  study  of  the  Muses,  though  right  and  good  in  itself, 
became  a  snare  to  him,  because  it  led  him  to  neglect  other  and  more 
spiritual  studies.  His  ''  Aspirations  of  Youth  "  were  composed  about 
this  time.    He  writes : — 

^'  Higher,  higher  will  we  climb 
Up  the  mount  of  gloiyt 
That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

In  our  country's  story  ; 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls, 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  falla. 
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^  Deeper^  deeper  let  as  toil 

In  the  xuinea  of  knowledge'; 
Nature's  wealth  and  leaming's  spoil 

Win  from  school  aikl  college  ; 
Delve  we  there  for  richer  genis 
Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

"  Onward,  onward  may  we  press 

Through  the  path  of  duty ; 
Virtue  is  true  happineasy 

Excellence  true  beautv  ; 
Minds  are  of  celestial  birth, 
Make  we  then  a  heaven  of  earth." 

We  will  not  scrutiQise  too  closely  the  inner  life  of  Montgomery,  first 
at  Mizfield,  then  at  Wath  and  London,  and  subsequently  for  many 
years  at  Sheffield ;  but  when  we  find  his  letters  speaking  of  ''gloom,'' 
**  despondency,''  and  even  ''  despair,"  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  all  events  between  17B7  and  1814,  he  failed  to  make  a 
''heaven  of  earth."  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  Montgomery, 
who  has  been  called  the  "  Cowper  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  should 
have  passed  through  an  ordeal  similar  to  that  of  the  Olney  hymnist. 
We  do  not  afi&rm  that  his  days  were  as  dark  as  those  of  Cowper, 
hut  he  must  have  known  much  of  that  spiritual  distress  which 
Cowper  felt,  or  he  could  not  have  written  hymns  like  the  following, 
which  was  published  in  1807* : — 

'<!  left  the  Qod  of  truth  and  light : 
I  left  the  God  who  gave  me  breath 
To  wander  in  the  wilds  of  night 
And  perish  in  the  snares  of  death. 

"  Sweet  was  His  service,  and  His  yoke 
Was  light  and  easy  to  be  borne  : 
Through  all  His  bands  of  love  I  broke, 
And  cast  away  His  gifts  with  scorn. 

**  Heart-broken,  friendless,  poor,  cast  down, 
Where  shall  the  chief  of  sinners  fly, 
Almighty  vengeance,  from  Thy  frown  ? 
Eternal  justice,  from  Thine  eye  ] " 

The  above  verse  describes  most  accurately  the  condition  of 
Mantgomeiy  in  the  early  part  of  his  time  in  Sheffield  He  goes  ou 
to  say— . 

•  See  "  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  544. 
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''  Lo  !  througli  the  gloom  of  guilty  fears, 
My  faith  discerns  a  dawn  of  grace  : 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears 
In  Jesu's  reconciling  face. 

**  Prostrate  before  the  mercy -seat, 
I  dare  not,  if  I  would,  despair  ; 
None  ever  perished  at  Thy  feet, 
And  I  will  lie  for  ever  there." 

There  were  circumstances  which  so  confounded,  afflicted,  and  dis- 
couraged him  that  he  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  prayer  and 
praise  with  that  humble  boldness  which  he  was  accustomed  to  cherish 
as  "  an  uncorrupted  boy,  full  of  tenderness,  zeal,  and  simplicity." 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  his  political  career  in  connection  with 
the  Iris;  but  throughout  thirty  years'  service  as  a  journalist  his 
varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day 
was  ever  on  the  side  of  liberty,  truth,  and  purity.  Sheffield  has 
rarely  seen  his  equal  as  a  journalist,  and  never  liis  superior.  He 
was  twice  imprisoned  in  York  Castle,  and,  moreover,  fined  £50  ;  and 
prior  to  his  first  sentence  the  magistrate  took  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing : "  Mr.  Montgomery,  you  are  a  young  man,  and  for  an  offence 
like  yours  you  may  think  yourself  well  off  that  you  are  not  ordered 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour."  Yet  the  offence  was  not  such  as 
to  incur  any  sense  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  During  his  three 
months'  imprisonment  in  1795,  and  his  six  months'  confinement  in 

1796,  he  wrote  his  ''Prison  Amusements,"  which  he  published  in 

1797.  He  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  not  well  known 
as  yet  to  his  fellow-townsmen,  but  they  were  beginning  to  discover  his 
worth.  He  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated  John  Pye  Smith,  after- 
wards Dr.  Smith,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  such  noted  men  as  Roscoe  and  Dr.  Aikin.  Though 
he  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Walter  Griffith,  Jabez  Bunting,  and 
Robert  Newton,  yet  he  remained  for  many  years  in  deep  spiritual 
gloom.  As  the  years  of  his  manhood  swept  along  he  felt  the  need 
for  the  fellowship  of  saints.  One  of  his  hymns  reminds  us  very 
forcibly  of  Cowper's 

"  0  for  a  closer  walk  with  God." 

In  the  lines  to  which  we  refer  he  compares  himself  to  a  star  wander- 
ing from  the  centre  and  source  of  light,  fire,  and  force ;  and  they 
apparently  describe  the  most  saheut  features  of  his  own  religious 
life  from  1788-1807,  perhaps  even  to  a  much  later  date :— 
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"A  star  from  heaven  once  went  astray, 

A  planet  beautiful  and  bright, 
Which  to  the  sun's  diviner  ray 

Owed  all  its  beauty  and  its  lij^lit ; 
Yet  deemed,  when  self-sufficient  grown, 
Its  borrowed  glory  all  its  own. 

^  A  secret  impulse  urged  its  course, 

As  by  a  demon-power  possest, 
With  rash,  unheeding,  headlong  force 

It  wildly  wandered,  seeking  rest, 
Till  far  beyond  the  solar  range 
It  underwent  a  fearful  change. 

"  Dim  as  it  went  its  lustre  grew, 

Till  utter  darkness  wrapt  it  round, 
And  slow  and  slower  as  it  flew, 

Failure  of  warmth  and  strength  it  found  : 
Congealed  into  a  globe  of  ice. 
It  seemed  cast  out  of  paradise. 

^  At  length  amidst  the  abyss  of  space. 
Beyond  attraction's  marvellous  spell, 

It  lost  the  sense  of  time  and  place. 
And  thought  itself  invisible  : 

Though  suns  and  systems  rolletl  afar, 

Without  companions  went  that  stiir." 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that  this  wandering 
star  came  into  the  light  of  Christian  fellowship  amongst  a  few  of  the 
poorest  of  Christ's  flock.  Speaking  of  them,  he  said,  "  They  were  the 
only  persons  who  at  that  time  cared  for  my  soul.  They  tried  hard 
to  make  a  Methodist  of  me,  hut  they  did  not  succeed."  In  fact,  it 
vas  not  until  the  year  1814  that  he  regained  the  confidence  which 
he  had  enjoyed  in  early  life.  His  ideal  of  the  Christian  character  was 
vety  high.  So  great  and  grand  a  thing  did  it  seem  to  he  a  Christian 
that  he  for  a  long  time  despaired  of  ever  reaching  it.  Being  a 
Moravian  in  heart,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  his  hymns  and 
[loema  do  not  bear  more  distinctly  the  image  of  that  mysticism 
which  eutered  so  deeply  into  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  its  purest  form  it  entered  into  his  creed  and  life.  Evidences 
of  it  are  found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Aston,  of 
Manchester : — 

"  It  is  hard  to  renounce  the  world,  and  all  those  pleasures  which 
the  world  deems,  not  only  innocent,  but  useful  and  commendable ; 
and  yet,  methinks,  that  Christianity  requires  the  sacrifice  of  them. 
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Eor  my  own  parfc,  I  cannot,  at  piesent,  take  up  my  cross,  and  follow 
the  despised  and  rejected  Man  of  sorrows  through  poverty,  reproach » 
and  tribulation;  and  yet,  I  carry  a  heavier  cross  and  hear  a  deeper 
ignominy  in  m^  own  u^bra^ conscience;  I  feel  the  Christian's 
sufferings  without  the  Christian's  hope  of  that  eternal  weight  of  glory 
which  shall  reward  them.  My  mind  is  not  deeply  laden  with 
crimes ;  but  unbelief  hangs  heavy  on  my  heart,  and  outweighs  all 
those  little  joys  for  which  I  am  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  world.  I 
am  sometimes  sunk  in  such  deplorable  despondency  that  I  feel  all 
the  pangs  of  a  victim  under  sentence  of  eternal  damnation,  without 
that  salutary  conviction  of  the  reality  of  my  danger  which  might 
compel  me  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

In  the  same  letter  he  writes  :  ''  My  restless  and  ungovernable  ima- 
gination has  long  ago  broken  loose  from  the  anchor  of  faith,  and  I 
have  been  driven,  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves,  over  an  ocean  of 
doubts,  round  which  every  coast  is  defended  with  the  rocks  of  despair 
that  forbid  me  to  enter  the  harbour  in  view." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  the  well-known  hymn : — 

*'  Father  of  eternal  grace, 

Glorify  Thyself  in  me,"  &c. 

The  spirit  which  pervades  the  hymns  of  Angelus,  Francke,  Spener, 
Tersteegen,  and  NovaUs  is  discerned  very  distinctly  in  the  lines  of 
this  beautiful  composition.  The  same  spirit  asserts  itself  in  some  of 
his  poems,  though  not  so  emphatically.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said 
that  he  was  an  avowed  mystic,  using  the  term  in  its  best  sense,  as 
many  of  the  Moravians  were ;  yet  he  wrote  to  a  friend  to  say,  "  The 
education  I  have  received  has  for  ever  incapacitated  me  firom  being 
contented  and  happy  under  any  other  form  of  religion  than  that 
which  I  imbibed  with  my  mother's  milk."  It  was  during  this 
period  of  spiritual  unrest  that  he  composed  ''The  Wanderer  of 
Switzeriand,"  1803-1806;  «The  West  Indies,"  1807;  "The  World 
Before  the  Flood,"  1813.  We  think  that  in  *'The  World  Before 
the  Flood"  Montgomery  is  at  his  best.  The  theme  was  suggested 
to  his  mind  by  Milton's  description  of  the  patriarch  Enoch  as  being 

^'  Bapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds." 

He  had  been  meditating  i^on  the  history  of  Enoch*  He  found  the 
theme  enchanting,  and  yet,  apparently,  the  material  for  a  popular 
poem  was  very  scanty,  and,  as  he  abhorred  mere  verbiage,  there  was 
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no  piospect  of  making  it  a  lengifay  one.  But  he  had  an  impression 
that  a  versified  delineation  of  patriarchal  life  was  one  of  the  wants 
of  the  times.  Through  the  agency  of  Sunday-schools  and  the  Bible 
Society,  the  people  were  giving  special  attention  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  anything  that  served  to  invest  the  sacred  writings 
▼ith  additional  interest  was  desirable.  He  therefore  began  the  work. 
In  a  few  months  it  was  completed  in  a  poem  of  four  cantos,  and 
sent  to  the  editor  of  the  ScUeiie  Beview  for  immediate  publication, 
and  he  fully  expected  its  early  appearance.  He  was  surprised, 
disappointed,  and,  at  the  first,  irritated  when  Mr.  Parken  wrote, 
asking  the  poet  to  reconsider  how  it  might  be  improved  before  com- 
mitting it  to  the  press. 

Setting  out  for  a  ramble  through  the  northern  outskirts  of  Shefiield, 
he  sought  to  soothe  his  irritated  spirit  by  reflection,  and,  having  con- 
quered self  and  regained  his  composure  of  mind,  he  b^an  to  revise 
and  enlarge  the  poem,  and  issued  it  in  1813. 

He  represents  Enoch  as  relating  to  Javan,  whom  he  had  accepted 
as  an  oiphan,  much  that  had  been  handed  down  respecting  the  £deu 
iamily.  He  speaks  of  an  angel  visiting  our  first  ancestors  to  inform 
tbem  that  the  time  of  their  departure  had  arrived.  We  are  forcibly 
leminded  that 

**  Love  bound  their  lives,  and  death  could  not  divide.'* 

The  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  their  death. 
Montgomery's  supposition  as  to  Eve  dying  in  the  same  hour  that 
Adam  died  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  The  point,  however,  which 
he  hnngs  out  with  reference  to  the  tender  and  watchful  love  of 
£ve  is  a  point  which  commends  itself  to  our  judgment.  We  think 
Montgomery  has  even  excelled  Milton  in  this  respect. 

In  that  part  of  the  poem  which  refers  to  the  curse  which  fell  upon 
Cam  we  notice  a  tenderness  which  is  absent  from  both  Milton  and 
Byron.  Byron  does  not  attempt  to  describe  Cain's  life  in  exile, 
but  Montgomery  has  very  vividly  portrayed  him  in  the  land  where 
he  wandered  as  a  vagabond.  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  maniac,  and 
presents  Jubal  as  playing  the  harp,  and  so  soothing  his  wild  and 
^intameable  soul : — 

"  Jubal,  with  eager  hope,  beheld  the  chase 
Of  strange  emotions  hurrying  o'er  his  face, 
And  waked  his  noblest  numbers  to  control 
The  tide  and  tempest  of  the  maniac's  soul ; 
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Through  many  a  maze  of  melody  they  flew, 
They  rose  like  incense,  they  distilled  like  dew, 
Poured  through  the  sufferer's  breast  delicious  balm. 
And  soothed  remembrance  till  remorse  grew  calm, 
Till  Cain  forsook  the  solitary  wild, 
Led  by  the  minstrel  like  a  weaned  chUd. 
O  !  had  you  seen  him  to  his  home  restored, 
How  young  and  old  ran  forth  to  meet  their  lord  ; 
How  friends  and  kindred  on  his  neck  did  fall, 
Weeping  aloud,  while  Cain  outwept  them  all : 
But  hush  !  thenceforward,  when  recoiling  care 
Lowered  on  his  brow  and  reddened  to  despair. 
The  lyre  of  Jubal,  with  divinest  art, 
Repelled  the  demon,  and  revived  his  heart." 

Another  magnificent  passage  from  this  fine  poem  describes  the  war 
waged  by  the  giants  against  the  patriarchs. 

He  represents  Enoch  as  uttering  a  magnificent  prophecy  respecting 
the  deluge.  The  heavens  are  opened,  and  a  supernatural  glory  over- 
shadows and  rests  upon  the  prophet.  At  this  the  chief  Prince  grows 
furious,  and,  rushing  &om  his  throne  with  sword  in  hand,  he  seeks  to 
slay  him.  A  night  of  storm  succeeds,  lightning  and  thunder  are 
seen  and  heard,  and  earth  reels  and  quakes ;  yet,  unchecked,  onwards 
the  giants  rush  until  they  reach  the  gates  of  the  forfeited  Eden. 
Eegardless  of  the  cherubim  they  enter  the  spot,  until  at  length  they 
meet  an  army  of  fiery  chariots  and  celestial  weapons^  which  force 
them  to  retreat  beyond  the  distant  hills,  leaving  upon  the  ground 
shields,  helms,  and  vestments.  Some  of  the  lines  in  this  poem  may 
be  deemed  fanciful,  but  at  any  rate  they  indicate  that  he  was  not 
lacking  a  fine  imagination.  Written  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was 
earnestly  contending  for  moral  and  spiritual  conquest,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  much  of  the  poem  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  spiritual  earn- 
estness. It  won  for  him  the  highest  reputation  as  a  poet  Highly 
as  he  esteemed  this  honour,  he  esteemed  that  of  being  re-admitted 
into  the  Moravian  Church  in  1814  more  highly.  Though  he  had  a 
special  love  for  the  Church  of  his  parents,  he  was  large-hearted  enough 
to  unite  very  sincerely  with  Independents,  Baptists.  Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians  in  both  work  and  worship. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace  his  career  from  1814  to  1854. 
It  was  neither  an  indolent  nor  an  aimless  life.  Believing  that  God 
had  given  him  rare  talents,  he  evinced  that  faith  by  his  works.  With 
the  experiences  of  his  Christian  life  came  forth  his  precious  hymns. 
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When  he  retired  from  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Iru  in  1825,  he 
deUvered  an  address  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  should 
at  least  "be  remembered  through  another  generation."  He  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  for  many  generations.  About  sixty  of  his 
hymns  are  found  in  the  Baptist  hymn-books. 

It  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  him  as  standing  at  the  head  of  a  new 
school  of  hymnists,  for,  as  Wilmot  says,  while  he  followed  no  leader, 
he  belonged  to  no  school,  "  but  appealed  to  universal  principles,  to 
imperishable  affections,  and  to  the  elements  of  our  common  nature." 
After  a  careful  examination  of  his  poetry,  we  think  that  to  him 
belongs  in  a  special  sense  the  designation  "  Poet  of  Foreign  Missions." 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  Christian 
churches  of  this  country  were  without  hymns  of  an  exclusively 
missionary  character  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Grigg,  Hart,  Hervey,  Toplady,  and  Anne  Steele, 
WiUiams,  Bobinson,  and  the  Wesleys  died  before  our  great  Alissionary 
^>ocieties  were  organised. 

The  Moravian  Church  has  for  centuries  been  characterised  by  its 
missionary  spirit.  James  Montgomery  inherited  the  spirit  which  in 
1783  had  impelled  his  father  and  mother  to  go  forth  to  the  West 
Indi^,  there  to  labour  and  die  in  the  noble  work.  His  mother's 
death  he  has  described  in  the  following  lines : — 
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My  father  bowed  his  aching  head 

About  my  mother's  dying  bed  ; 

From  lip  to  lip,  from  heart  to  heart, 

Passed  the  few  parting  words,  *  We  part,' 

But  echoed  back,  though  unexpressed, 

*  We  meet  again  ! '  rose  in  eacli  heart. 

Amidst  the  elemental  strife 

That  was  the  brightest  hour  of  life. 

Eternity  outshone  the  tomb, 

The  power  of  God  was  in  the  room." 

Twelve  years  before  Montgomery  saw  Heber's  fine  missionary  hymn 
in  which  he  refers  to  Greenlanders  and  negroes  he  had  written  thus 
of  Greenland's  condition  : — 

"  Greenland  lay  wrapt  in  nature's  heaviest  shade  ; 
Thither  the  ensign  of  the  cross  they  bore  ; 
The  gaunt  barbarians  met  them  on  the  shore  ; 
With  joy  and  wonder  hailing  from  afar, 
Through  polar  storms  they  saw  the  light  of  Jacob's  star." 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  poem  he  describes  the  negro : — 

"  And  tbou,  poor  negro  !  scorned  of  all  mankind  : 
Thou  dumb  and  impotent,  and  deaf  and  blind  : 
Tbou  dead  in  spirit !  toil,  degraded  slave, 
Crusbed  by  tbe  curse  on  Adam  to  tbe  grave." 

These  lines,  written  soon  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  were 
intended  as  part  of  the  memorial  raised  to  that  triumph  of  humanity. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  mission  work,  whether  conducted 
by  Episcopalian  or  Dissenting  churches.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
he  observed:  "In  the  Bible  Society  all  names  and  distinctions  of 
sects  are  blended  till  they  are  lost,  like  the  prismatic  colours  in 
a  ray  of  pure  and  perfect  light.  In  the  missionary  work,  though 
divided,  they  are  not  discordant;  but,  like  the  same  colours  dis- 
played and  harmonised  in  the  rainbow,  they  form  an  arch  of  glory, 
ascending,  on  the  one  hand,  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  on  the  other 
descending  from  heaven  to  earth — a  bow  of  promise,  a  covenant  of 
peace,  a  sign  that  the  storm  of  wrath  is  passing  away,  and  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  with  healing  in  His  wings,  is  breaking  forth  on 
all  nations." 

His  well-known  hymns,  "  The  heathen  perish  day  by  day,"  and 
"  Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed,"  &c.,  show  this.  When  the  learned  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  heard  the  poet  repeat  this  translation  of  the  72nd  psalm, 
he  begged  the  MS.  and  inserted  it  in  his  Commentary  on  this  psabn. 
Montgomery's  renderings  of  about  eighty  of  the  psalms  are  upon  the 
whole  highly  satisfactory,  especially  those  of  the  Messianic  class. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  catholicity  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  hymns 
quite  in  harmony  with  that  large-heartedness  which  ever  enabled 
him  to  reckon  denominational  diflferences  as  of  secondary  importance. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  hjrmns  betray  a  want  of 
vigour ;  others,  if  not  superficial,  are  in  point  of  structure  artificial ; 
though,  generally  speaking,  he  has  carefully  carried  out  the  principles 
of  hymnody  laid  down  in  his  "Christian  Psalmist,"  and  in  this 
department  of  song  he  is  one  of  an  illustrious  triumvirate  with 
Charles  Wesley  and  William  Cowper.  H.  S. 
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The  Mote  and  the  Beam. 

'*  And  whj  heholdeei  thou  the  mote  that  iB  in  thy  brother's  eye,  hat  perceivest  not  tho 
bean  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  P  Either  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Brother, 
]et  me  piiQ  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  P  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of 
thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye." — Iajilm  vi.  41,  42. 

"•-^aBLL  sorts  of  casuistry  have  been  employed  to  bring  the  plain 
i.-<^B  sp^Al^ing  of  the  Great  Teacher  on  this  occasion  into  meaning 
something  which  He  did  not  mean.  The  beam  in  the  eye 
^  of  a  censorioos  fanlt-finder  is  a  joist  or  rafter,  a  bressimer  or 
Je  principal  timber,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  ceilings  of 
ancient  houses ;  and  the  mote  is  a  speck  of  straw  or  chafi  or  a  tiny  splinter. 
Albert  Darer  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  memorable  etching  of  the  sharp- 
fetitored  Pharisee  whose  yision  is  entirely  obstructed  by  the  projecting 
beam  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  is  seated.  The  Saviour's  teachings- 
founded  on  analogies  derived  from  the  human  eye — ^remarkably  rich  and 
copions. 
I— The  state  of  mind  which  the  Saviour  deprecates : — 

Censoriousness — the  malevolent  self-conceit  which  passes  sentence 
with  the  air  of  infallibility.  We  are  far  more  prone  to  detect  the 
firalts  of  others  than  their  excellences  ;  and  the  lamentable  part 
of  the  business  is  that  we  are  more  skilful  in  discovering  the 
fitolts  of  others  than  our  own.  The  fly  in  somebody's  pot  of 
ointment  is  very  noisome  to  us,  while  a  whole  putrid  Behemoth  lies 
unburied  at  our  own  door.  Fault  JiruUng  is  that  which  Christ 
condemns;  not  merely  backbiting  and  slander,  but  the  more 
secret  and  subtle  process  of  recognising  the  defects  of  others. 
II. — ^Probable  reasons  for  this  vigorous  deprecation  of  censoriousness : — 

(1)  It  is  very  likely  to  escape  our  own  detection. 

(2)  It  inflicts  incsdculable  injury  on  its  victim — ue.f  he  who  in- 
dulges it. 

(3)  It  perpetrates  serious  wrong  on  the  interests  of  religion. 
III.— .The  directions  which  the  Saviour  prescribes : — 

Oar  own  moral  culture  indispensable  to  usefulness.  The  capacity  for 
helpfnlness  often  resides  in  unsuspected  placeSi  and  is  impeded  by 
nnanspected  obstacles.    Prejudice,  self-love^  erroneous  judgment. 
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have  plaoed  ebiploads  of  timber  in  the  angle  of  the  Churcli's 
vision. 
IV.— The    illustration    of  spirit  of  Christianity    which  this    specific 
direction  furnishes ; — 

How  comprehensive  the  teachings  of  Christ !  What  a  generous 
aspect  it  bears  to  all  human  interests !  How  large  the  practical 
watchfulness  it  requires !  What  a  prospect  it  holds  out  of  an 
atmosphere  and  a  vision  free  from  all  obstruction  ! 


Sweet  Perfume. 
«  And  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment." — ^John  xii.  3. 

Introduction. — The  story  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany. 

I. — The  vitality  of  all  human  character  and  conduct 

II. — The  diffusiveness  of  Divine  truth. 

III. — ^The  ever-multiplying  forces  of  Christian  Love. 

IV. — ^The  infinite  capabilities  of  spiritual  influence — Acts  ii.  2. 


Pharaoh's  Horses:  a  Sukdat-School  Sermon. 

'*  I  have  compared  thee,  O  my  love,  to  a  company  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariots." — 

Song  of  Solomon,  i.  9. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  make  contents  of  this  Book  of  Canticles  the  subject 
of  public  exposition.  Its  Oriental  and  allegorical  style  render  it  rather 
suitable  for  private  perusal  than  public  comment.  The  allegorical  enters 
largely  into  the  structure  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  is  judiciously  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  truth  upon  the  human  mind.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  miracles  connected  with  the  history  of  God's  Book  that  its 
adaptation  is  so  universal.  The  figurative  language  of  the  text  is  in  the 
highest  degree  suggestive.  The  horse  was  not  an  indigenous  inhabitant 
of  Israel ;  its  use  was,  moreover,  the  subject  of  special  prohibition  in  the  law 
(Deut.  xvii.  16).  Solomon  imported  them  with  his  Egyptian  bride,  and 
they  were  objects  of  great  curiosity  and  admiration  in  Jerusalem. 

I. — ^The  Church's  activities  are  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

II. — The  moral  beauty  of  a  consistent  Christianity  is  to  indent  itself  in 
the  mind  of  observers. 

III. — The  co-operative  power  of  the  Church  is  to  advance  its  progress. 
These  Egyptian  chariots  were  drawn  by  horses  running  abreast. 

IV. — ^The  chief  glory  of  the  equipage  was  its  royal  ownership. 
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A  Needful  Caution. 


<'  Bat  to  do  good  and  to  oommimicate  forget  not :  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is 

well  pIeB8ed."->HBB.  ziii.  16. 

Gratitude  is  the  life-blood  of  Christian  obedience  and  the  animating 
principle  of  all  Evangelioal  senrioe.  Eyery  believer  finds  in  the  love  of  his 
Lad  a  perpetoal  claim  upon  his  own  love.  The  apostlei  in  the  Terae  pre- 
ceding text,  xecogDiaeB  the  relation  of  Praise  to  Gratitude.  The  fruit  of 
the  lips  ooGupies  in  the  New  Testament  dispensation  the  province  of 
nerifioe  in  the  Old.  Bat  there  is  another  "  sacrifice  "  characterisiug  the 
New  which  has  its  aspect  towards  men. 
L— The  dattes  eojoined — "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  " : — 

This  is  the  homan  side  of  the  object  of  the  high  vocation.  The 
most  exalted  employment  in  which  a  creature  of  God  can  be 
employed — exemplified  in  the  Divine  character — ^in  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  subject  of  much  Scripture  precept.  Lest  it  should 
evaporate  in  sentiment,  condensed  into  practical  contribution. 
<<CoQmiunicate" — let  others  share— your  knowledge,  love, 
worldly  posaesaioiis. 
IL— The  caution  aimexed — ''  Forget  not "  : — 

This  master  of  the  heart  knew  the  tendency  of  our  nature  to  relapse 
into  indifferenoe.    The  example  of  this  world  is  not  favourable. 
To  get  good,  not  do  good,  is  its  chief  aim.    *'  Forget  not  "—that 
He  who  was  rich  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor  left  His  example 
for  imitation  of  His  followers.    Forget  not — that  sovereign  grace 
has  enriched  you  to  be  vessels  for  the  Master's  service.    Forget 
not — that  the  season  of  opportunity  is  short. 
UL— The  eneonxagement  by  which  the  e^ortation  is  sustained : — 
Sacrificee    had  lespeet  to  God ;  were  offered  through  a  Mediator ; 
were  costly  in  nature.    Real  beneficence  begins  where  most  men 
leave  off, — at  the  point  of  sacrifice. 
The  Divine  satiiiftietlfln — God  is  well  pleased.    Highest  motive  for 
human  action. 
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Thb  Tat  B&idgb  Disaster. 

JS  the  last  Sabbath  evening  of  tiie  old  jmr  am  gf  the 
appalling  oatastropbei  anocialad  wiA  the  faiatoxy  of  cailwaj 
travdling  befell  a  paBsenger  tram  on  the  oelebimted  Tay 
Bridge,  which  was  oonatraoted  to  oany  the  Noith  Britiah 
Bafiway  vfer  theeatuaxy  of  theTay  from  the  Fife  to  the  Focfar 
shore.  This  colossal  stniotmre  was  «f  iron  girdera  on  pillars,  and  extended 
two  miles  in  length.  In  the  asidst  of  a  fnriovs  famrrioaaey  on  the  night  in 
queatioBy  a  tndn  of  seven  or  eight  carriages  was  traTersii^  the  bridge, 
bound  for  Dundee,  when,  with  all  its  oomplement  of  passeogen  aod  officials, 
altogether  about  eighty  ia  number,  it  was  hurled  into  the  bed  ef  the  Tay 
in  water  BSsj  feet  deep. 

The  spasm  of  agony  the  whole  country  felt  oa  the  foUowing  day  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  liabilities  of  these  days  of  perileos  travelling  and  expedited 
intelligence.  Althcmgh  needy  a  month  has  ekpaed  ainoe  this  sad  occor- 
roEwe,  not  half  of  the  corpses  have  been  reoovered,  and  probably  the  great 
rmiiftindsr  will  wait  till  4he  sea  gives  op  its  dead.  This  heavy  blow  has 
chiefly  faBen  upon  &»  great  town  of  Dundee,  tsnd  prineipally  affeets  its 


A  stormy  Snnday  night  in  mid-winter  is  not  the  thae  aeleoted  for  a 
railway  journey,  either  by  wrii-Ae4o  oiassas  of  the  people  or  by  the  profes- 
sional pleMureeeeknr,  and  tiisre  is  little  donbt  thai  the  expedition  which 
met  with  so  iBDrifie  n  odtepse  was  in  almost  idl  inntnnsefl  eMtowd  npon  at 
the  diotation  of  impemens  necessity.  The  engjneers  will  set  about  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge,  the  phijanthrpfie  will  care  llnr  the  widows  and 
fiKtherkss,  the  carious  and  caautstical  will  strive  te  solve  the  paradox 
whether  the  train  wrecked  the  bridge  or  the  bridge  the  train^  Ton  and  I, 
my  reader,  will  rejoice  that  all  who  were  involved  in  this  appalling  cata- 
clysm were  in  the  keeping  of  Kim  who  once  noted  the  fisdl  of  a  tower  in 
SHoam  with  an  emphasis  of  instruction  that  no  time  can  exhaust^  and,  when 
we  have  completely  heard  His  interpretation  of  mysterious  catastrophes, 
we  may  take  up  certain  documents,  once  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
city  of  Cafax),  which  tell  us  that  "man  is  but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream/' 
and  present  to  us  a  bridge  more  funous  than  modem  engineers  haTO 
learned  to  construct.  ^'  As  I  was  counting  up  the  arehea  the  genius  told 
me  that  the  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a  thousand  aioheSi  but  that  agreat 


flood  vmifk  mmBf  the  rest  («il  Irat  iiuwe  scare  end  ten)  end  left  the  liridge 
k  tlM  nmKXB  condifioii  I  novr  bshelft  It.  As  I  IooIdbA  mere  giteiitivcly, 
I  mm  wBwml  of  the  pnmmgnai  drqipmg  throi^  the  bridge  into  I3ie  great 
tide  ihftt  flowed  anderiMrth  it^  and,  apen  fartiier  eiaiBination,  peroeiyed 
tbt  theie  were  innuoMnUe  tn^  deem  that  lay  oonoealed  in  the  bridge, 
viuoh  the  pnaoengnm  no  eooner  trod  wfoa  Imt  they  fell  through  them  into 
^  tide  and  dtaappaaied."  The  happy  idea  eta  lie  heyond  the  fiver,  and 
no  d<ath  is  to  be  (Boot ed  that  pieBeats  mioh  an  eternity  in  resenne. 


ThB  WaB  in  AFGHANISTAir, 

The  latest  tidings  being  us  nothing  more  fEtvourahle  in  the  sfaa^  of  in- 
telligenoe  from  Cabal ;  indeed,  they  catber  suggest  the  prolmigation  {A  the 
diffioolties  which  beset  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  and  the  inoreased  oompliea- 
tion  of  the  political  tangle  in  Afghanistan.    The  Bi^>preBHon  ^  o<»respond- 
ents  in  direct  oommonieation  with  the  London  iiewspepeni  has  led  to  the 
?6nian  news-writers  in  Lahore  becoming  the  principal  medium  for  the 
npply  of  news.    From  them  we  learn  that  Mahommed  Jan,  with  an  army 
of  25,000  &natics,  is  m  route  for  Oabul^  and  is  assured  of  large  teinlbroe- 
ments  from  the  outlying  hill  tribes.    The  editor  of  the  ^^totaior^  who  as 
in  aathority  on  Iiudian  subjects  is  unsurpassed^,  tells  his  readers  that 
Soberts  must^  /'  if  he  is  to  be  of  any  usoi,  defeat  Mahemmed  Jan,  talce 
Ghiimi,  occupy  Kohistan — limiting  that  word  to  the  mountain  territory 
which  adjoins  and  threatens  Gabul— ^and  garrison  the  capital  so  that  attack 
duiJl  be  visibly  hopelesSi  and  cruelty  of  administration  as  needless  as  hi- 
defimaible."    In  other  werds,  this  is  to  say  that  an  arao^  three  times  as 
hige  as  his  present  force  is  required,  or  he  must  remain  on  the  defensiye, 
or  zetire.     It  is  ^*  the  curse  of  the  situation,  as  maintained  by  the  Qovern- 
moit^  that  its  requirements  grow  and  grow  indefinitely,  and  that,  when 
atiified,  nothing  comes  or  can  come  of  it,  except  the  subnussion  of  sub- 
jeds  we  do  not  want,  to  be  followed  on  the  firat  opportHiulgr  by  insurrec- 
tioQ.    Putting  aside  every  idea  of  morality,  where  is  the  sense  of  it  all  1 " 
Wm  the  country  listen  to  the  warning  voice  of  one  of  its  most  lllaeteious 
Md  most  fotriolic  aenri    Ifr.  Bright  says,  ''  Take  down,  at  any  rate,  the 
An  OoaBBanflmoats  innde  your  churches,  and  say  no  longer  you  helieve 
is  sr  lead  ihe  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     Ahandon  your  Christian  preten- 
MB,  or  ebe  your  savage  and  heathen  practices.'' 


9oKE  PoLinos. 

If  eSsctive  omtory,  with  its  oonoomltanta  of  cogent  aq^omentp  brilliant 

vit,  and  manhr  sense  ham  flieir  doe  weight  with  the  oonslkuenoiesi  the 
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fete  of  the  present  Administration  is  sealed,  and  its  defeat  at  the  genena 
election  will  be  decisive.    Following  on  the  remarkable  orations  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Scotland,  in  addition  to  several  assaults  made  by  prominent 
members  of  the  Opposition,  the  country  has  been  fevoured  with  the  calm 
but  complete  exposure  of  the  "  gunpowder  and  glory ''  system  of  the  Tory 
Government  by  Lord  Derby,  and  the  more  recent  but  not  less  incisive 
satires  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  the  earnest  expostulations  of  the 
veteran  John  Bright.    We  are  quite  aware  that  the  transmutation  of  the 
moral  sense  of  the  country  mto  winged  words  is  not  inevitably  followed  by 
a  corresponding  result  at  the  poUing  booths,  but  it  is  hard  to  beUeve  that 
the  present  Ministry  can  survive  the  crushing  treatment  which  they  are 
daUy  receiving  from  their  eloquent  opponents.    The  Liverpool  election, 
which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Torr,  will  be  anxiously 
watched  by  aU  parties  as  an  indication  of  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the 
whole  country  which  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  course  of  tho  present 
year.    It  is  true  that  the  elections  have  for  the  last  thirty  years  gone  in 
the  direction  of  the  present  Government.    The  Tories  of  Liverpool  are 
united,  organised,  powerful,  and  energetic.    They  have  a  large  contingent 
of  wealthy  publicans,  and  a  less  potent  but  almost  equally  united  contin- 
gent of  Established  clergy.     The  alienation  of  Lord  Derby  from  tho 
ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfidd  will  not  be  without  its  influence  In  deter- 
mining the  result,  and  hi  Lord  Ramsay  the  Liberals  have  a  popular  and 
promising  candidate.    The  issue  is  one  which  wiU  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country.     It  will  be  a  crowning  mercy  if  this  important  con- 
stituency denounces  the  wrong-doings  of  the  party  in  power  just  at  the 
commencement  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1880. 


HE  most  interesting  piece  of  intelligence  which  we  can  this  month 
place  before  our  readers  is  that  which  informs  us  of  the  decree  of  the 
Czar  permitting  and  protecting  the  worship  of  the  Baptist  churches 
in  Russia.  In  the  Qmrterly  BeporUr  of  the  Ornnan  Baptist  Mittion 
we  find  the  following  representation  of  the  decree,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  St  Peienbwrger  ZeUung  i—^^bL  Out  worship  is 
henceforwaid  unhindered,  and,  indeed,  expressly  pennitted  throughout  the 
Russian  Empire.  2nd.  Civil  marriage  is  introduced  for  Baptists  with  express 
recognition  of  the  marriages  already  celebrated  by  our  preachers.  These  two  laws 
alter,  at  one  stroke,  the  position  of  our  churches  in  Russia,  and  open  to  us  the  door 
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of  peace  and  liberty  in  the  f  atoie.  *  This  is  the  Lori's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  oar  cyea.'  To  Him,  the  Almighty  and  Supreme  Ruler,  be  first  of  all  our 
praiae;  in  the  second  place,  however,  to  the  Government  of  Russia,  and  her 
illustrious  monarch,  the  Emperor  Alexander.  May  God  bless  both  Emperor  and 
Empire  for  this  act  of  Christian  clemency,  and  may  both  experience  that  the 
protection  of  those  who  fear  the  Lord  can  only  result  in  blessing." 

The  obstruction  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's  intelligence  from  Central 
Africa  has  at  length  been  removed,  and  further  details  have  been  received  con- 
eeming  the  death  of  Mr.  Dodgshun  and  the  energetic  labours  of  Messrs.  Hore  and 
Httfley.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  writes  as  follows  of  the  great  work  : — 
"I  trust  no  one  will  call  this  Mission  disastrous,  or  condemn  XJjiji  hastily  as 
unhealthy.  It  is  certainly  much  healthier  than  Zanzibar,  and  both  Mr.  Hutley 
and.  myself  were  never  more  persistent  in  our  determination  to  go  on.  Certainly 
we  want  more  help,  but  the  work  is  qoiinjQ  an.  We  are  living  down  native  pre- 
jodioea  and  suspicions,  and  the  lies  of  slanderers.  We  will  slacken  no  effort  to 
cany  on  this  work  ;  and  I  am  speaking,  not  at  home,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
woriE  and  its  difficulties.  May  Gfod  induce  His  stewards  to  do  their  part,  and  to  see 
in  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  ranks  only  cause  for  new  and  earnest  effort  I  com- 
menoed  this  letter  with  but  mournful  news ;  I  desire  to  close  it  with  an  expression 
of  tiiankfulness  to  God  for  what  health  and  strength  and  success  He  has  given  us, 
asA  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  aU  missionary  hearts  to  apply  their  means  and 
strength  with  renewed  vigour  to  this  work,  and  to  be  assured  that,  however 
cavillers  may  talk  of  disaster,  there  is  no  despondency  here."  Later  intelligence 
reports  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Southon  and  Mr.  Griffith  at  UjijL 

The  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  publish  in  their  Intelligencer 
a  serious  appeal  to  the  churches  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  £200,000  per  annum, 
vhich,  in  round  numbers,  represents  their  income,  for  the  great  and  growing 
work  they  have  in  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year  they  reported  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  of  nearly  ;f  26,000,  and,  although  special 
coDtributions  have  been  largely  forthcoming,  it  is  feared  that  the  termination  of 
the  present  year  will  not  show  a  more  favourable  account,  although  retrenchment 
has  been  the  order  in  all  departments  of  the  field.  Seven  out  of  fifteen  missionary 
ctodeats  who  were  ordained  last  summer  have  been  detained  at  home,  and  a 
Rdoction  of  five  per  cent  has  been  ordered  in  the  expenditure  of  all  the  stations. 

The  memoir  of  Bishop  Russell,  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Moule,  is  a  valuable  contri- 
hntion  to  Christian  biography,  and  the  trouble  caused  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Colombo  is  such  as  calls  for  the  deprecation  of  all  who  desire  the  progress  of  the 
honl's  work  amongst  the  heathen. 

The  Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  also  announce  with  regret 
the  BeceBsity  for  retienchment  in  their  expenditure.  The  diminution  of  outlay 
has  commenced  with  the  present  year,  and  affects  all  the  districts  of  the  Society's 
<TW»tioM.  This  is  rendered  more  grievous  by  the  fact  that  everywhere  the 
oppntonitieB  for  extension  are  multiplying,  and  in  many  directions  press  with  an 
u&perioQs  impoitanity.  Writing  firom  Bangalore,  in  the  Mysore  district,  Mr.  S. 
Symoos  aays  : — **  We  deeply  regret  that  you  are  unable  to  accede  ta  our  earnest 
requMt  to  send  ns  a  larger  reinforcement  of  melo."    The  Bev.  J.  Milum,  of  Lagos, 
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is  proepecting  in  the  xeachea  «£  the  U}^^  Nqfer,  with,  a  vkv  t»  TMntritan  vbl  the 
A&icaB  interior*  EroiaXGape  Town  the.  BewHarrej  FieUI  leforts  *' wndmaa 
manifestatioiui  of  Divine  powec  in  the  salvatiaa  o£  handaveda  o£  pceeioQe  souik— 
young  and  old,  rich  and  jooi^  bond  and  £ree^  hJnck  and  wiiitei" 

The  iifctei  inmifficiency  of  all  human  Msouxcoi  foi  thft  grealt  Tvoik  ol  the  wodd'ai 
evangelisation  will  dxi¥e  the  chucchca  into  the  rrrrMfn  of  tbe  Dmne  All- 
sufficiency.  When,  that  epochjis  leacbed^  there  will  be  groat  reBolteand  neh 
ezpeideacea^ 

The  BMswiA  Trad  iSpcMty^  iitfcorfl  gives  an  inteieidBg  aoownt  e£  iLmartiiig  «f 
Chinese  ChiiatianA Jieki  in.  HhivnghM.  The  vcMiable  natm  pasloi^  Mr.  FkMSr 
of  the  LoadfA  Minrion^  tpreaided»  and  five  native  breUoent  took  pazt  la  the 
pioceedkigB^  <lwelling]~qpeciallj  ea  the  importance  of  tract  diafcribatioDi.  The 
following  are  spednkena]  of  two  of  the  addreaBas: — ^The  Ber.  Mz:  Yen  spoke 
firsts  uigmg.  the  ioimationi  of  aaziliaiy  sodetiei.  He  laed  tiw  igvra  of  a 
tree  and  ila  bsaoehesy  aoKl  of  their  mntoal  relaition  awl  dependence.  Goim- 
pkdmt  had  beeaj  inade  Laboot  tbe  eKpenditure  of  ao  maeh  money,  compand 
with  tbe  ies«ltB»  if  we  cenld  tdl  th*  value  of  <me  soal,  we  might  judge 
whether  the  expenditare  waa  too  great  He  aaid  there  waa  a  gseat  golf 
between  the  ebiardi  memben  and  oatnders^  and  there  waa  nothing  better  to 
bridge  thi»  gulf  than  •  book.  It  waa  rather  anbanaesing  to  sedc  an  interview^ 
but  book  in  hand  yoa  could  mom  seadily  approach  a  laan.  He  aUudcd  to  the 
advantage  oC'geing  firam  house  to  howe,  and  talking  pcarsonally  to  those  whom 
yoa  wish  to  benefit.  I&^thia  vorii  the  natives  had  an  advmtage  ;  they  knerw  the 
Chinese  customs  better,  and  coold  better  adapt  tjieimrfves  to  their  own  people. 
He  a&w  nuory  of ^tkeir  foM^  fieknds  pieaent,  and  w«s  reminded  of  how  much 
his  coontrymen  were  indebted  to  thsm,  and  how  nrack  they  mnat  atill  depend 
upon  aach^Mlp  UnksL  witii  tkem  waa  strength^  and  insmeB  succchl  It  ia  m 
accordance  wi&  our  Lonlfs  Fmyer  that  we  may  aU  be  one.  We  are  (rf  many 
denominaAiona  bnt  tins  aodety  vnitea  aU.  Mr;  Diung  spoke  of  the  distributora 
connected  with  auzitiflBysoeietHL    HiaaddwMrwnaveiy  dear  and  methodical,  and 

delivered  with  great Mnini     He  aaad  he  would  speak  <1)  of  the  woik  to  be 

done,  (S)  of  the  penona  snhaUe  to  iVacnd(3)of  the  manner  ef  perfdnning  it. 
Under  the  first  he«l,1fr:  Bamg  said  it  is  on  hosmumUe  work.  The  books  are 
good  booksy  and  it  is  a  credit  to  as^  ene  to  distribnte  thesn.  In  Aia  work  we 
are  ambassadom.  He  alfaided  to  %  jswag  man  being  listened  to  widi  the  greatest 
rei^pect  at  a  eextaim  Oairt  beeansa  he  lepreaented  a  grmt  empim.  No  doubt  it  ia 
hard  wotk,  and|that  we  come  home  fipom  it  tiies^  but  it  m  throi^  your  tired- 
ness that  others  are  saved.  Paul  speaks  of  '^  planting.^  What  better  qiedmea 
have  we  of  xiaiitiag  than  in  gmg  "^bA  a  tract  in  hand  ftom  door  to  door  ? 
Speaking  ol  ika  men  to  be  nmd  he  ssdd:  We  need  good  man;  fheiy  shoold  be 
educated  men  i  if  wnable  to  meet  obMotiooa  and  aaanix  anetfrnaL  ther  wvadd  be 
put  to  shame ;  &cy  ahoulibepemona  of  mbmt  eonettolmn,  able  to  go  whewvnr 
duty  caUs;  tkef  ahoidd  be  men  *apt  to  teack,"  and  nkda  t»  adapt  IliiiinniT urn 
afiketoflM  edn<nted  and  milsarnad ;  tkey  should  be  dilisaBl^  not  a£nd  el  n 
mtlft fatigue ;  sbenid ao eoninBtiflMmmiveaaateeomnani  nwpm t  ^iMwanma 
des|iMfbyyMth,^sflMtlla0reat^jk9aslle  FtadtaTimd*^    Hmr  oan  tiM  wnk 
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bedonet    He^oke  of  psajreraarof  fintxmportajMe.    If  om  Lood  apeait  a  vhoU- 
ni^tmpcajer  bedfast  He  flentfoitkBiUdiBdples,ah^  fo^  li^ 

the  gEMtiroriL  to  vhich  He  senda  us  t 
Fran  thft  nine  Bonzce'we  leamtliat  tkajsogrenef  Swigelifial  troth  mFniMt 

IsmoitcDcaoBigiii^.     The  BeUerille  Worldog  Man'a  Miadaa  baa  no  fewer  thui. 

Ivaitj-UoBe  BtatiniiB  in.  FBri%,  and.  the  aggi^ite  *^^'»^^^^vf^  foL  tke  yeac  vaa 


0  Uie  bupisiilclal  thinker  it  seems  anomaloiiB  tliat  in  a  conmianication 
ma&el^  God  to  men  any  difficidties  Bhould  present  themselves. 
Bat  niien  -we  go  laore  deeply  into  the  gnbjecl^  it  will  appear 
liiat  mystery  ia  inseparable  ham  a  revektion  ^en  by  a  bigher 
to  8  lower  intelligenae.  Yonr  child  asks  yon  for  an  explanation 
of  something'  which  has  pnzzled  bim,  and  yon  give  hfm  an  answer 
■^aiM  to  bis  comprehension  ;  bnt  tiie  result  is  tbat  your  reply^,  tbongb  it  be 
pHbcily  eorreet  aoid  intelligible  from  your  stBindpoint^  has  started  in  bis  mind! 
a  wbole  crop  of  new  perplezittes  wbicb  you  cannot  enable  bim  to  nndeistaivi. 
T^  gnater  fight  wbicfa  yon  have  given  bim  has  brongfat  bim  at  so  many  more 
paoftr  into  contact  with  tbe  darkness  iSsat  be  is  in  some  respects  more  distressed 
thn  before^  and  begins  to  nndetstidid  tbe  wise  man's  words,  ^  He  that  increasetb 
kaowledge  incnasetfa  sorrow."  Now  somelidng  like  that  occnxs  in  our  reception 
of  Utt  lev  elation  widcb  God  has  given  ns.  The  cry  of  our  humanity  was  this^ 
'"fivwAall  man  be  just  witb  God  r*^  and  in  reply,  God  has  pointed  ua  to  Him 
wham  Be  '^batfi  set  for^  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin  throu^  fedtb  in  His  blood, 
to  dedaie  ffis  ri^teonsnesB,  that  He  might  be  just,  and  yet  tiie  jnstifier  of  bim 
that  beikrvftt«'  EEe  balii  shown  us  ESs  own  etemal  Sbn  in  buman  nature, 
beanog'tiie  sin  of  the  world,  and  offering  EQmself  a  rmsom  formen,  and  Ke  has 
fmJaiiHH^  tbat  "irboBoever  beKevetb  in  TTim  shall  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
ba^^  ISe."  It  n  a  precious  dfedkration,  giving  hope  and  joy  and'  lifb  to  the 
heievcr;  but  Hownmny  new  difficulties  it  has  started !  at  bow  many  more  pointkr 
has  ft  oonfianfeed  ns  wi&  tbe  unknown  and  the  unknowable !  Thus  it  brings  us 
tne  to  line  witb  lire  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  It  suggests  to  us  tbe  great  problem 
of  tib  Ynnamatjon.  It  starts  wilbih  us  sncb  qpestions  as  these :  How  can  tboe 
he  flnr  unity  in  TkmtyT  Hbw  could  tbe  infibite  GFbd'  tabemade  in  a  human 
body?  WbeBein  was  the  ncccaaity  for  tlie  suilezing  and'  death  of  Him  who  took 
apoB  Bim  to  delivec  men  1  Wbat  waa  there  in  tbe  death  of  CShiist,  on  our  behalf^ 
that  ^lecia^  atfected  tbe  government  of  God  and  the  consciences  of  menf  Hbir 
on  iht  BfiA  of  €bd  wodc  m  and  on  a^  bnman.  sauI  without  doing,  viol£nc6  to 
tnat  fhwbiiii  wMA  ia  tbe  crowning  g^bry  of  its  oonstStntian  f 

TlsR  and  a  bundzedT  oflnr  similar  inquiries  crowd  i^on.  ua  as  we  read  fber 
SBBfaia  and  c^iUba  of  ttkeNew  Testanent^and.  there  is  sat  one  in  this  aadienae^ 
Moa  tb  yesiB  of  mattaily,  who  bas  not  at  some  stage  of  bis  mentbtand  spirit^' 
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development  been  arrested  by  them.  Kay,  perhaps  there  are  some  among  us 
who  have  never  got  away  from  them,  and  who,  canght  in  the  meshes  of  the 
perplexities  which  they  have  occasioned,  are  to-day  precisely  where  they  were 
years  ago.  They  have  not  "followed  Christ,"  they  have  not  joined  His  Church, 
they  have  not  begun  to  grow  in  true  nobility  and  holiness  of  character,  because 
thfey  have  not  been  able  to  thread  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  difficulties 
in  which  such  questionings  have  involved  them. 

Now  how  shall  we  deal  with  such  anxious  ones  ?  I  answer,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  principle  which  underlies  my  text.  These  questionings  are  not  in  our  depart- 
ment. They  have  reference  to  matters  which  belong  to  God.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  them.  It  may  be  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  Qod  Himself  to 
make  them  plain  to  us,  as  it  is  for  us  to  render  something  which  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  our  child  intelligible  to  him.  Still,  as  we  ask  our  child  to  confide  in  us. 
He  asks  us  to  confide  in  Him,  and  shall  we  not  trust  Him,  especially  when  all 
these  mysteries  respect  His  nature  and  actings,  and  have  in  them  nothing  that 
can  prevent  us  from  doing  our  plain  and  simple  duty  ?  It  is  not  required  of  us 
to  understand  the  infinite.  Only  QxA  can  comprehend  Qod.  What  we  are  com> 
manded  to  do  is  to  follow  Christ  That  is  within  our  power.  That  is  on  the 
plane  of  our  daily  finite  existence.  That,  therefore,  we  ought  to  do  at  once,  and 
with  all  our  hearts.  "  Secret  things  belong  unto  God,  but  unto  us  belong  the 
things  which  are  revealed."  Let  us  only  be  certain  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God 
— &nd  I  see  not  how  any  one  can  calmly  and  candidly  investigate  the  character 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  without  coming  to  that  conclusion — then  we  may  safely 
venture  on  the  Lord  Jesus  for  our  salvation,  and  follow  Him  as  our  guide,  leaving 
all  these  curious  and  perplexing  problems  to  Him  to  whom  they  truly  belong. 
We  may  accept  His  statements  in  His  Word.  We  ought,  indeed,  to  take  them  on 
trust  from  Him,  and  our  confidence  in  Him  ought  to  silence  within  us  every  mis- 
giving. There  is  but  one  way  out  of  a  labyrinth,  when  we  have  become  hope- 
lessly involved,  and  that  is  to  put  our  hand  in  that  of  a  guide,  and  blindly  follow 
his  leading.  And  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  these  spiritual  perplexities  to 
which  I  have  been  referring.  That  way  is  to  have  confidence  in  Christ,  and  take 
all  that  He  says  in  child-like  faith.  We  who  have  been  living,  as  we  trust,  in 
closest  fellowship  with  Him  for  years,  and  who  have  found  Him  to  be  the  inspirer 
of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  us,  know  no  more  about  the  solution  of  these 
mysteries  than  you  do  now,  or  than  we  did  ourselves  at  first  But  we  know  Him, 
better,  and  our  fuller  knowledge  of  Him  has  led  to  greater  mental  compoeuie  in 
regard  to  them,  because  we  are  persuaded  that  what  He  says  is  true.  Like  Martha 
we  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  the  "  how  ^  of  everything  that  He  has  affirmed, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  receive  anything  from  Him,  and,  when  men  taunt  us  with 
believing  what  we  do  not  understand,  we  make  reply,  "  Oh,  yes,  but  we  have  a 
good  reason  for  our  belief,  for  He  who  died  for  us  has  said  it  is  so,  and  we  know 
that  He  is  true."  Try  this  plan,  dear  friends.  Leave  off  your  questionings  about 
these  matters  that  are  too  high  for  you,  these  things  which  God  has  kept  in  His 
own  power.  They  are  of  no  practical  importance  to  you  ;  foUow  Christ,  and  very 
soon  to  you  also  will  come  that  repose  of  spirit  which  lies  upon  the  height  of 
&ith.-^Xtmito(k>n«  o/L^e,  wn/i  nQstr  Stfrmajw,  by  Dr..  W.  Tatlob,  New  York. 
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One  Talent. 

Probably  by  far  the  greater  number  of  us  are  endowed  with  only  one  talent 
eacL  We  occupy  no  special  vantage  ground  ;  we  have  no  extraordinary  means 
of  naefabieaB  opened  up  to  us ;  our  daily  life  is  essentially  prosaic  and  common- 
pboe ;  from  yearns  end  to  year's  end  we  find  nothing  grand  or  even  notable  to  do. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  because  we  can  do  little,  be  idle  and  do  nothing  ?  That  were 
bodi  foolish  and  sinful,  and  would  infer  loss  of  the  most  serious  kind  for  Christ's 
came.  The  faithful  use  of  the  single  talent  is  even  more  important  practically 
yian  of  the  twos  and  fives.  Take  for  illustration  a  church  in  London  with 
^veral  hundreds  of  members.  Write  off  all  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  great — say,  ten  persons  with  five  talents  each,  fifty  talents  in  all. 
These  fifty  talents  may  be  doubled  by  use ;  and  that  will  make  a  hundred.  But 
when  you  have  written  off  the  well-endowed,  there  may  perhaps  be  five  hundred 
membeis  remaining,  all  of  them  with  only  one  talent  each  on  the  average.  Now 
5uppo6e  these  five  hundred  talents  to  be  merely  doubled,  that  makes  a  thousand 
»  against  the  hundred.  The  Lord's  cause  will  gain  more,  then,  through  the 
(aithfaluffw  of  the  many,  with  one  talent  each,  than  through  the  faithfulness  of 
the  few — as  the  fine  gentle  rain,  almost  like  a  mist,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
peieeptihle,  is  more  to  the  thirsty  fields  than  the  few  big  drops  shed  &om  the 
heavy  doud  that  passes  vnth  the  wind.  This  is  not  merely  a  lesson  that  we  need 
to  leam,  but,  as  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  pressing  at  the  present  time. 

The  unused  power  of  the  Church  of  Christ — what  Dr.  Chalmers  called  ''  the 
power  of  littles  " — is  beyond  all  calculation.  I  am  persuaded  that,  were  it  fully 
called  forth,  it  would  marvellously  simplify,  if  not  quite  solve,  the  problem  which 
has  been  sorely  perplexing  us,  ''  How  to  evangelise  the  masses."  That  problem 
(under  God)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  one  talent 

The  parable,  of  course,  gives  only  a  specimen  of  what  goes  on,  and  not  a 
complete  view.    Very  possibly,  ere  he  had  done,  the  master  might  find  a  servant 
who  had  buried  five  talents  in  the  earth,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  all  pro- 
ductive use.    But  the  warning  i^ainst  doing  nothing  is  addressed  especially  to 
the  lowliest  of  ub^  who  can  do  the  least.    It  is  the  servant  that  had  only  one 
talent  who  proves  un£uthfuL    His  unfidthfulness  lies  in  this,  not  that  he  squan- 
den  his  talent,  turning  it  to  a  bad  account,  but  simply  that  he  leaves  it  unused. 
It  is  a  small  thing,  for  example,  to  distribute  a  handfol  of  tracts  in  a  neighboiu:- 
hood,  embracing  any  opportunity  that  presents  itself  of  showing  Christian 
sympathy  and  kindness,  or  speaking  Christian  truth.     The  Lord  puts  that 
iMiodle  of  tracts  in  your  hands ;  it  is  the  one  talent  which  for  the  time  He  wishes 
yoa  to  use  fiutfaiolly  for  Him.    By  using  it  faithfully,  you  will  find  a  laiger 
o|$Qrtiuiity  of  doing  good  by-and-by,  the  talent  doubling  itself.    On  the  other 
iuad,  you  m^j  let  it  lie  unemployed,  shrinking  in  dislike  from  the  task  of  dis- 
taMoL    Fon  come  back  in  the  course  of  time  and  say,  **  Here  i$  the  bundle;  I 
kmbptU  earefuUy  htked in  a  d$moer;  not  a  single  tract  is  last  or  soiled."    That 
k  the  wkkednetti  and  slothfnlneas  against  which  the  parable  is  a  warning.    You 
coqM  do  bat  a  little,  and  so  you  did  nothing  at  aU.«-TAs  Greatneu  of  LUUe 

nk^  bg  Dm.  CmaoM. 
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EOGB  GKBiarLkROR;  OOE^  CSlDfltVIdMr  •! 

titt  Ghriatlftn  Life.  Aji  AttflBipt  ta 
AsoorCain  tlie  SlatmBt  nui  Pawsr^ 
Moital^  Hazal,  Spiritna]^  of  a  Mta 
fonnedaaGhriifc  intended.  LondoA : 
Hoddcflr  4  StoughiQiL  ia7». 
Thb  antibor  of  this  finely  mdtten  book 
has  peifonnfid  a  noidi-iiasdad  tftaL 
We  cannot  eadaraa  all  that  be  wkjb^ 
still  less  all  tiiat  ka  iwipKaa^  agaiaat 
ciirEBBLt  systema  of  thaotogj-  ^  nidthextb 
we  thiidL  he-  is  Hkdy  to  anfikc  peiseeu- 
tioa  foe  the  opiHtons  faa  has.  so  ably 
advocated..  His  audn  position,  tiiat  tke 
ideal  Christiuu  slieald  be  Morally  910A 
spiritnallY  of  the  order  of  the  fimb 
apostles  of  Christ,  and  able  to  hold  so^ 
laxge  a  measure  of  Dt-vine  gtacsc  as  ta 
perGarm.  task»  equal  to  the  gEeatest  of 
any  age^  is  to  our  miivls  invoiwd  in  the 
coBHsaonlfy  accepted  £vaBgdieal  creed. 
We  ore  often  false  to  onr  own  bdiel^ 
preaeot  tii«n  in  a  partiat  and  one-sided 
light,  and  keep  ia  abeyance  what  titey 
demand  us  to*  brmg  into  prommence. 
So  far  oaranlhor  has  hit  upos  a  seriouB 
defeet  in  our  oidinary  teadiing,  and 
pointed  oaft  a  seuzce  of  weakness  l^nm 
whidi  we  all,  more  orlesi^  suffer.  EBs 
essay  ^b  a  br31antly  reasoned  ehndda- 
tioa  ei  Wonfaworth'sidea  r  "Ifcara 
greater  than  we  know,''  onityhe  wxitaa 
trom  a  cosuBeCly  uniistian  sCandxKnnt; 
Htt  standard  of  diaraister  is  that  ^  the 
parfeet  msoi  m  Chriit,  and  he  en^batt- 
caDy  disarows  ti^  poanbSity  of  leadkiBg 
that  staodard  apart  i^ai  tibe  dimet 
inflpuatia&  ann.  strfiKgni  supjuEecl  by 
CShxist  OorpecftctiQikiamCahruft  or 
tha  eleaeats  of  that  perfection!  tile 
Taguest  ideas  prevaiL  On  no  subject 
have  there  been  uttered  more  meaning- 


Isfls  sefttimeiitalitieB,  bat  all  the  more 
akauld  ^e  sulgaetbe  feaileBi{jr  handlad 
b^  sebca-mindMd,.  ▼igoroua  mes.  The 
wiitev  of  '^ESsea  Chnstianus*  maybe 
cibaigad  wilii  idealism.  He  nay  be 
thoaght  to  have  onerlooked  to  some  ex- 
teat  the  dualism  of  our  natuce^  as  wefl 
as  the  restraints  imposed  upon  us  by 
ad^vna  cizeamstaBeeR  His  theory  is 
possibly  stated  in  tao'  absolute  a  ibrm. 
But  iii  aaibstanoa  It  ia  Chiisf  s  theory 
and  we  have  most  of  us  overlooked  it 
because  of  our  little  fidth.  The  efaap- 
tsis  ia  whttebnato  and  Shakespeare  are 
contrasted  witil  the  New  Testameat  ase 
f uA  of  fine  cnlieism.  But  those — on 
foliowiiig  the  Lotd  folly,  ea — ^tlie  place 
and  power  el  prayer,  on — the  atoral 
▼alaa  of  JBteltactBal  power,  and  on — ^tfae 
ptemiass  «l  the  Apocalypse  are  of  tiie 
highest  value.  The  authsr  may  hare 
reasoned  his  way  to  liie  truth,  but 
he  frequently  spealcB  with  the  intuition 
ef  a  poet.  B5v  scatences  ate  radiant 
with  light ;  tftegr  flow  with  lite  fire  of  a 
fsastiBXa  HHagmatiiBn  and  wiui  the 
uffuai'  QC  Inie  oBTOtioik  to  ChruC 
Sadk  a  book  cannot  beunwdLcome  even 
to  Ifliose  who  d»  not  foHy  agree  wflSt  its 
mazn  ponCious;  Tb  others  it  w2l  be 
fresh  and  bradong  aa  the  niouiitaln  air. 


Defiverad  in  St    Paed^  Ckthedral 

before     the     Ghnxch:     fioBnletBBBf 

Sodely.    With  a  Prefsee  by  iSm  B^ 

Bev.  Q  J.  XOioot^  B.D.    Londan  : 

Sxuierot  Skoughtsn.    I8T9L 

Ws  are    se  tttoraoghly   content   as 

IVonooaiirmists  to  "dwdl  among-  our 

own  people  "  thtf  wehare  nevet  wished 

to  be  absorbed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Epis- 


Qi 


co^CSbaircb^\mkwe  axe  fe^etocQB&BB 

l\iat  iv  vvtUL  ^ase  been  to  «a  s  pcTidkgtt 

uf  w  viaamtj  voxth  tor   hAve  bees. 

pcffluttBd  to  attofed    then  adimmhlft 

ItttoreL     The  Sadety  'wkkh  haft  tab- 

fund  tbeir    delivery  ajul  ptThHrnfrkm 

hits  bj  that  faetalQae  gna&amfle  paaof 

uf  ilB  valokicaik     We  hove  dariag 

iweal  years   had    many  vsths  of  a 

smilar  class,  but  sane  of   tham  an 

mure  comprehensive  in  their  aim,  more 

\-i^rQQs  in  their  stf  1%  or  moza  stimnlat- 

ii^  in   their  effect  than  this.     There 

are  in  the  series  twenty  lectures.    The 

rabjects   discussed    cover     the   whole 

area  of  ministerial  I3e^   both  in  the 

itndy  and  in  the  pulpit ;  in  pastoral 

Tiiitatlon  and  in  social  work ;  on  the 

^'le  of  its  responsibilities  and  difficulties^ 

aad  equally  on  the  side  of  its  tempta- 

tiuB&    The  lectures  by  Dean  Howson^ 

i^}  Archhishop  Thomson,  by  Dr.  Barry, 

&ad  Dean  Perowne  deal  effectively  with 

Qiatters  relating  to  study  and  to  preach- 

'■^ ;  Ganon  How  has  some  searching 

>aatks    on    pastoral     dealing    with 

lAdividiials  ;  Bishop  Walsh  shows  the 

ceat   advantage   of   cottage   lectuies. 

Hts  has  di.v.u«HBd   the   question  with 

»  jympathy  bozn  of  experience^  and  his 

vise  spggestiona  sparkle  with  genuine 

Iiisb  humour.    We  are  ^ad  to  aee  that 

Ttjaperance  work  is  advocated  aa  part 

'jf  the  cure  of  souls.     Although  the 

If^ctates  were  delivered  to  ministexa  of 

tke  Cfanxdi  of  Knglaud,  thej  are  ist 

!QOii  cases  as  vail  adapted  to  minKrtfflra 

of  other  coTumnniona^  and  will^  we  tnial^ 

tie  widely  read  by  them.     They  are 

^ievou^  revezent,  and  practical    Their 

Hiaa  aC  nMlwal  Ifo  is  h^  their 

and    thflJT 


JaaqB  Gbsbs  :  His  Times,  Life,  and 
Work.  By  S.  de  Pxeatena^  D.D. 
Scitenth  EditioB  (unahritilgfed). 
London  :  Hoddav  &  Stoaghton. 
Tbs  xa^Mia  of  Dir.  Ptressens^  **  Eariy 
Yeaca  of  Chrtstianaly "  has  been  fol- 
loapad  by  liie  re-issue  in  a  simibir  form 
of  has  equally  weU-knowft  work  €ai 
'<  Jcaoa  Christ"^  It  ori^niDy  appeoeed 
in  1805,  aad  all  sabsequ^t  writers 
have  bem  grealdy  aided  by  its  vahiahl& 
reaearehok  The  discussion  oi  those 
prddminary  questions  whidi,  in  the 
author's  haiffy  phrase,,  ^hold  the 
approarifess  to  the  sabject"  is  full, 
profi>UBid,  and  oeaelse — the  work  of  an 
aecoBqiliahcd  seholai  and  a  subtle 
thinkar.  This  is  followed  by  a 
maatearty  outline  of  Christ's  j^San,  His 
teacHiBff  &BO.  zDB  Buraelss.  Piassenstf 
then  depicts  graphically  the  leading 
incidcivlB  in  oox  Lord's  life,  and  pcHuts 
oat  their  significaEice.  He  not  only 
pcesmls  them  m  vrrid  cok>ura  hut  in 
a  beautif ally  artistie  setting.  He  views 
tham  in  relation  U>  great  Heral  and 
spnitnal  principles,  and  in  tiieir  influ- 
emee  an  the  futh  and  progiass  of  mam- 
khuL  He  ia^  in  a  word,  a  philosophic 
Intorian  as  well  as  a  great  artist  Aa 
an  auwcr  to  the  ''Yie  de  J^soa"  of 
BaBa%  Pnaianatf'a  **  Jaaos  Chriat*  is 
conplete;.  Aa  a  eontribation  to  history- 
it  is^  of  eomse,  immeasurably  more 
valuable.  In  xtei  style  it  is  equally 
yniiATF*  and  gnnef ul,  and  m  its  pre- 
aaai  ftmn  it  ought  ta  secure  at  leaat 
a  ae^anfcdd  wider  dzcolatios.  Ko 
Biblieal  afcudant  ahoaM  he  without  it^ 


l«d  wiO  be  aunplj  iiicalculabl% 


Dmn  Ibomzsis  is  tbm  Febld  or 
BxvuuTHfli:  a  Brief  Survey  of  &e 
Bbli  m  fte  Intamt  of  ila  ChuBta 
ha  the  Waii  of  God.  Bjr  WIKHam 
lUM^MJL  LenioB :  Hodder  ft 
tBtaghton. 

Thb  line   of   argument   which    Mr* 
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Griffiths  has  here  pursued  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  was  so  ably  and 
brilliantly  presented  by  Henry  Rogers 
in  his  "Superhuman    Origin  of   the 
Bible,"  but  it  reaches  the  same  result  by 
a  process  equally  ingeniousand  masterly. 
As  to  the  authority  which  the  Scriptures 
claim  for  themselves,  and  the  functions 
assigned  to  them  in  the  culture  of  our 
spiritual  life,  there  can  be  little  diversity 
of  opinion.    Their  claim  is  best  sub- 
stantiated by  a  searching  examination 
of  their  contents.     Mr.  Griffiths  has 
exhibited  the  principal  features  of  the 
Divine  revelation,  both  in  respect  to 
its  form  and  its  substance.    He  has 
pointed  out  its  unrivalled  literary  merits, 
the  great  ideas  which  run  throughout 
it,  its  unity  and  consistency  notwith- 
standing diversities  in  the  date,  author- 
ship, style,  &c.,  of  its  various  books. 
He  has  so  set  forth  the  great  Christian 
doctrines  of  Gk)d  and  the  Kingdom  of 
€k)d,  of  the  incarnation  and  atonement 
of  Christ,  of  the  salvation  and  eternal 
life  of  man,  as  to  prove  that  they  could 
not  have  been  originated  by  human 
genius  or  learning.    He  has  also  shown 
that  the  Bible  teaches  no  false  science, 
that  its  utterances   in  regard  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of 
species,  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  are  such  as  no 
subsequent  discoveries  have  disproved. 
The  Bible  allows  ample  scope  for  all 
our    investigations,    and    is    by    no 
means   responsible   for   the  dogmatic 
assertions  frequently  advanced  in  its 
name.    Even  the  doctrine  of  evolutiouj 
which,  as  our  author  remarks,  is  not  yet 
raised  above  the  level  of  hypothesis, 
need  occasion  us  no  alarm.    Were  it 
infallibly  demonstrated,  it  would  neither 
overthrow  nor  render  superfluous  the 
narrative  of  the  first  chapter  of  (Genesis. 
Occasionally   Mr.    Griffiths    concedes 


more  than  he  should,  and  his  interpre- 
tations are  not  always  valid,  but  he  lia^ 
produced  a  soimdly  philosophical  and 
an  ably  reasoned  book,  nor  do  inre 
scruple  to  speak  of  it  as  a  magpiificent 
contribution  to  our  apolc^etic  literature. 
If  scientific  scepticism  could  be  effect- 
ually reached  by  argument,  it  wotdd  not, 
in  the  presence  of  a  book  like  this, 
again  lift  up  its  head. 

The  Old  Testament  ▲  Living  Book 
FOR  All  Aqes.     By  Austin  Phelps, 
D.D.,    Andover,    U.S.A.      London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
Db.    Phelps    is   already    favourably 
known  in  this  country  as  the  author  of 
that   very  popular  Uttie  book,   *•  The 
Still  Hour,"  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  volume  now  under  our  notice   'will 
help  both  to  deepen  and  to  widen  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held.     The 
sermons,  twenty-four   in  number,  are 
founded  on  prominent  characters  and 
events  in  Old-Testament  history,   and 
the  spiritual  instruction  they  convey  is, 
in  every  instance,  brought  to  bear   on 
modem  life  so  as  amply  to  vindicate 
the  expressive  titie  of  the  volume.      In 
a  sharp  sententious  style,  the   author 
deals,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with 
great  questions  of  religious  belief  and 
imbelief,  and  comes  close  home  to  in> 
dividual  life  and  the  requirements  of 
practical  religion  with  equal  adroitness. 
His    illustrations    are   numerous    and 
effective,    but  he  happily  avoids   the 
errors  of  sensationalism. 


Bbtteb  THAN  Gold;  oBiThxPbkcious 
Blood  of  Ohbibt.  By  H.  D.  Brown. 
London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

WoBTHT  to  rank  amongiBt  the  Puritan 

chap-books  is  this  precious  little  tzeatise. 

Burroughes  and  Sibbes  need  not  faaTe 
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disdained  its  aathoTahip,  and  might 
well  haTe  coveted  its  felicity  of  illustra- 
tlon  and  its  foxoe  of  application  to  the 
ruler's  conscience. 


The   Qbsatness  of  Little  Things. 
By  James  CulrosSy . D.D.      London: 
The  Religions  Tract  Society. 
Dr.  Cuutoss  is  a  close  observer  and 
t liict reasoner,  and  a  lucid  expositor; 
an<l  to  these  raie  qualities  he  also  adds 
the  high  endowment  of  a  mellow  and 
af  ectionate  spirit  which  imparts  a  very 
;7aieiona  aspect  to  all  that  he  writes. 
Tlie  subjects  of  this  book  are  of  com- 
riunding  interest,  and  they  are  disposed 
.f  in  a  method  characteristic  of  that 
which  we  have  said  of  its  author.    Fe- 
li(  itj  of  illustiation  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  modem  teaching 
I'3wer,  and  this  quality  also  Dr.  Gulross 
]«)si«eaBes  in  a  high  degree.    All  Chris- 
tiUL  readers  will  find  edification  in  the 
ji^rosal    of  this  volume,    and  to  the 
Tr.mMAPTMLl  student  it  will  yield,  not 
( nl y  many  profitable  suggestions,  but  a 
i.u?teily  and  model-like  style,  capable 
J  rendering  instruction   to  the  most 
expert  and    experienced  in  ChristiAn 
homfletics. 


SHEnuEBD  Cali&  By  the  Bev.  R 
Balgarnie,  Giavesend.  London :  The 
Religions  Tract  Society. 
A  tsESiBi  of  Evangelical  expositions  and 
.lildiesses  containing  forcible  represen- 
latioos  of  Divine  truths,  with  not  a  few 
vivid  and  fresh  illustrations. 


Tax    QoBFKLs:     thbib    Aob    and 

A0THOB8HIP.      By  John  Kennedy, 

D.D.      London  :     Sunday    School 

UnioiL 

Db.  Kxsqiebt  has  in  this  little  work 

presented  in  compact  and  intelligible 

fonn  the   external   evidences   of  the 

uthcnticity  of  the  Four  Gospels.    The 


treatment  pursued,  if  not  exhaustive,  is 
most  valuable  for  the  information  of 
intelligent  Christians,  and  indispens- 
able to  those  who  would  become  "  apt 
to  teach  "  the  sacred  oracles. 

The  Histobt  of  the  Passion  and 
Besubbsction  of  Oub  Lobd,  Con- 
sidered in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criti- 
cism. By  Dr.  F.  L.  Steinmeyer.  New 
Edition,  Specially  Bevised  for  English 
Beaders. 
The  Fibbt  Efibtls  of  St.  John.    A 
Contribution  to  Biblical  Theology. 
By  Erich  Haupt    Translated,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D. 
Edinburgh:    T.    &    T.    Clark,    38, 
Qeorge  Street 
Neitheb  Steinmeyer  nor  Haupt  can 
claim  to  be  popular  writers,  nor  should 
we  go  to  their  writings  for  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  graces  of  style.    They  are 
both  profound  thinkers,  bent  on  the 
mastery  of  the  most  momentous  prob- 
lems, and  anxious  to  aid  others  in  their 
solution.     Steinmeyer   deals    in   this 
volume  with   the  very   heart  of  the 
Gtospel    nairative,    and   demonstrates, 
with  a  minuteness,  a  thoroughness,  and 
a  force  which  we  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed, its  historical  credibility.    He 
has  in   view   mainly  the  destructive 
criticism  of  Strauss,  and  by  no  other 
author  has  the  mythical  theory  been 
more  unfiinchingly  and  effectively  en- 
countered.   The  ground  over  which  he 
takes  us  is  indeed  sacred,  and  the  devout 
Christian  would  pnfer  simply  to  medi- 
tate, not  to  argue,  on  its  scenes  of  trans- 
cendent love.    But  it  is  predsely  on 
this  ground  that  hostile  criticism  claims 
to  have  most  firmly  entrenched  itself, 
and  we  are  therefore  bound  in  self- 
defence  to  dislodge  it    Dr.  Steinmeyer 
has  rendered  to  Evangelical  Christen- 
dom noble  service.    Fearless  honesty, 
keen,  incisive  logic,  fine  discrimination. 
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power  tD  88118  oa  hSddailinkB  of  comwe- 
tioDy  ti>  bzh^  out  wnaspadfeBsL  bat  real 
hannoiiieB,  ate  riaible  m  eYvrf  pags. 
Ab  an  erudite  and  masterlj  Tindioatkn 
of  the  hiBtoiical  InitiifalBeBB  of  tke 
Gospels,  against  the  mythical  theory  of 
Stranaa,  the  bolder  ratimaliBra  ofPai^Ats, 
and  the  idealiwng  tendencies  of  Bnir, 
the  work  standa  in  the  hi^^iest  rank. 
It  8iao  abonnda  in  fine  and  scholarly 
ezegeeiB.  Many  a  new  bght  is  tfarawn 
on  the  sacred  narrative,  and  on  IHub 
ground  alone  tiM  werk  dwnmndw  gxate- 
fal  recognition.  The  tnmafatua  by 
Messrs.  Grerar  and  Qum  ia  dear  and 
Sorcible. 

Haupf 8  work  on  ''The  Pint  Epiatle 
of  John"  has  achieved  great  aoeoeas  in 
Gerzaaiiy.  It  is  not  exactly  a  eom- 
mentary  diacuasintg  the  opinioni  of 
previoua  exeg»te^  hot  aa  xndapendeBt 
attempt  to  unfold  atap  by  atep-  <fce 
order  and  aubetaaee  of  thought  in  fte 
epiatle.  The  author  baa  aimed— 4e 
quote  hie  own  nieta|ihar— 4d  |daoa  ewy 
word  under  the  nicroBoafpe,  to  ianreati- 
gate  dialecticaliy  on  what  preauppoai- 
tuna  it  ie  baaed  and  to  whaAooncluriioaa 
it  leada.  Tbm  lakea  ua  awn  a  Inge 
fieUL,  and  neoeaaitrtas  what  aft  ftrat  aight 
appear  aa  wide  divetgenoies.  But  only 
atixatsig^t  JorweeannettDLdantaad 
the  detached  ntteraBoaa  of  a  man  apait 
froaa  the  totality  of  hia  bdng  and  bia 
entire  ayataiii  of  thong^it.  fTaij^a  eon- 
tobntiDn  is  in  many  se^eota  uahiVBi 
neah,  uMuiTcmtoDBial^  and  richly  aQ|^ 
CBatrve*  Bmb  jE^uEbniBc  tmBuiff  aitd  fvn^ 
deMcna  by  no  ateana  mxit  him  firom 
WHiniinhiwding  llie  woiuaaf  the  Apualle 
Hia  baa  wsnoled  iMrwon* 
daptb  of  meifling  wiOi  naiked^ 
Itoiiflb  nfld^  pofbapi^  with  univenil, 
Db.   Pope  asppliai  «n 


oanea  of  '''The  IVmgn  Tbeblogica] 
L9bnay "  ia  brouglii  to  n  tloee,  and  a 
M8W  aerM  will  be^  with  1880.  We 
cannot  let  the  occanon  pass  wilSiDnt 
offering  our  hearty  congratulations  to 
Ae  publiaher  en  the  ismie  of  so  magni- 
fioent  a  aeries  of  woiia.  *I1ie  Christian 
Churches  of  our  land  are  under  no 
ordinary  obligations  to  his  generous  and 
heroic  en%erpri8e.  He  has  bagdy  aided 
ev  deliremsioe  from  cold  and  formal 
methodB  of  interpretation,  and  all  onr 
polpits  bare  been  rendered  more  in- 
etraetiTei  more  TigorouSi  and  more  in* 
apbfaig  in  eonaequenee  of  the  Foreign 
Theologiealldbraxy.  Wetmatlhat^e 
■mr  aeiiea  wffl  be  many  tpnea  more 
aueeeaML  than  ita  pradecemon. 


With 


two  wriiwwWi  like  eunent 


Lmn    or  na    Laamodi   or  the 

Chxtbor  UmvaBsaL.    AslEditedby 

Dr.  IVsdinBnd  Hpex^  BerHn.   Tnns- 

lasted  from  tilie  Gfoi'maU|  and  Sdited, 

witii  additiooal  Xdve^   by  Ht  M. 

Maoeracken,   D.D.      Two  Tolumes. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  dark.    1880. 

TfiB  high  eulogium  which  the  editor 

pranouneea  on  the  German  anginal  of 

this  noble  roll  of  fires  is  wdl  desored, 

and,  although  we  are  not  aatiofied  with 

Bome  of  the  modifications  and  changes 

he  baa  introdueed,  we  gladly  recognise 

Hie  ineslamable  eernee  be  baa  rendered 

to  English  readers.    The  doings  of  God 

in  tiw  histoty  of  the  Chnrdi  ought  to 

be&miGartotM  alL    T%e  Uvea  of  the 

men  by  whom  rtss  great  prnpoaei  have 

been  carried  out  are  ftdl  of  instruction 

and    atunulus.     No    study  is    more 

pleasant  more  inspirix^,  or  mora  likely 

ta  insue  fftabSlity  and   strenglh  of 

Chintianeharaeter.   En^^iA  ChzistianB 

do  not|  after  thefiBiahion  of  theirGennan 

IjBcnuiaBiy  cQBDsiect  JUnaLrlons  woruues 

with  epedfie  days  el  l3ie  year,  but  a 

Inowledge  of  Hiese  worChieB  is  on  evexy 
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povaA  inliBpcnnlile.     Dr.  Kper  ww 
fiwtifMtw  ewo^li  to  Movetiie^HipeEA- 
Im  of  aoi^  men  as  M^eafla',  nofanlc, 
SiouDfteher,   Hageababh,    OoBlenee, 
IfiMaiie^  sad  oliheBi  sqndly  eompelnit 
ThsvodL  k  tiKref(»«  ji^oioialy^  md 
tiMRiBl^y  done.    Brief  n  we  the  Imi, 
tky  are   carefully    end   flUggwtiTdy 
wiitfeBiL    FergeBend  leaden  ae  book 
of  eqeal  ^nirtib  iHs  yet  appealed  eitlMr 
Qo  titt  Oogtnwmt,  ia  Gieat  BcHaiii,  or 
America.    The  '^LfOer  Lives,"  in  the 
domig  eedien  of  the  work,  aze  f^ie- 
xntatiTe  as  far  as  they  go,  bat  they  aie 
mainly    AmericaxL      The   editor    has 
made  his   selection    on   a   somewhat 
curioQs  and,  it  seems  to  us,  inadequate 
principle.    The  greatness  of  men  can- 
not be  measured  by  the  bulk  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong.    And 
why  keep  so  closely  to  America  t    Th^ 
men  whoae  lives  are  narrated  in  this 
put  of  the  book  were  not  all  Uadtn  of 
the  Church.    And  in  a  work  of  this 
ebas,  room  should  surely  have  been 
foond  for  the  names  of  T^nniflg  Clhal- 
mera^  Robert  Hall,  William  Carey,  and 
Alexander  Y inet,  as  well  as  for  theee  of 
Neaada  and  Monod  and  other  eoQ" 
tribatoiB  to  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
Geiman  originaL    But,  even  "mih  Uos 
defect,   these    two   volumes    meet   a 
widely  felt  need  and  fill  an  inapeitent 
mdie  in  our  literature.    They  ought  to 
be  in  every  congregational  and  Sindoy- 
ediool  libxaxy  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
be  lead  by  every  Christian.    We  trust 
they  will  meet  with  so  hearty  a  recep- 
tion that  the  editor  will  feel  eneeazaged 
to  give  us  a  second  series  to  complete 
what  is  still  lacking. 

MAmiAOK.    With  Preludes  on  Current 

EroitaL    With  a  copious  Analytical 

Index.    By  Jonsph  Cook.    London: 

R  P.  Bickinsoii.     1879. 

Itas  is  a  cheap  edition  of  the  *'  Boston 


Monday  Lectures  ^  which  we  reviewed 
some  monliliB  ago.  We  eordially 
widceme  its  xei^pearHnce.  It  is  one  of 
tibe  v^ety  best  yet  issued,  and  contains 
innumerable  touches  of  Mr.  Cook's 
peculiar  genius.  Mr.  IXekinson  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  English 
readers  by  the  issue  of  an  edition  of 
Aeee  fnifflitable  lectures  in  a  form  so 
emxTenient,  so  cheap,  and  so  well 
•dieted  for  referCTce. 


A    HOJOLBTIC    COMMENTAKY    ON     THE 

Book  of  Psalms.    Vol.  II.    Psalms 
IxxxviiL— cl. 

HOICILETIO       COKlfENTARY       ON      THE 

Minor  Prophets.  By  Rev.  James 
Wolfendale.  London  :  B.  D.  Dickin- 
son, Farringdon  Street. 
Wu  We  80  fi^iuently  spoken  in  com- 
mendation  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  commen- 
taries that  it  will  only  be  needful  to 
repeat  in  refarence  to  these  volumes 
that  which  we  have  said  of  their  prede- 
cessors. They  are  full  of  helpful  ma- 
terial for  the  auniBterial  student,  and 
worthy  pardons  of  a  work  which,  in 
its  conqdetenesB,  promises  to  become 
nnique  in  its  compfehoisiveness  and 
genecal  utility. 

The  Falbs  Ghribis:  their  Hibvory 
AMD  m  Lessons.  By  Bev.  W. 
Barker.  London:  £.  Sto(^  62, 
Paternoster  Bow.  Race  joxpenoe. 
Mb.  Basikbb  is  not  only  a  feithM  and 
painstsking  preacher  of  the  Word,  but 
a  laborious  and  accomplished  lecturer. 
ile  has  collected  the  materials  of  this 
treatise  from  maaty  eources,  and  em- 
ployed them  with  much  ingenuity 
The  result  is  a  very  complete  historical 
representation  of  the  many  p«ettdo- 
christs.  Our  friend  is  his  own  typo- 
grapher, and  deserves  commendation 
for  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  his 
press  work. 
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China's    Miluonb.     Edited    by  J. 

Hudson   Taylor.      1879.      London : 

Morgan    &    Scott^    12,    Paternoster 

Buildings.    Price  three  shillings  and 

sixpence. 

The  growing  work  of  the  China  Inland 

Mission  is  faithfully  portrayed  in  this 

volume,  which  is  fraught  with  interest, 

not  only  on  account  of  the  progress 

indicated    in  the  great  work  of  evan- 

r^elisation,  but  because  of  the  collateral 

and  incidental  subjects  which  it  repre- 

Bents.    The  remarkable  journey  of  Mr. 

Cameron  across  the  whole  of  Central 


Southern  China  from  Shanghai  to 
Buimah,  narrated  at  some  length  in 
these  pages,  might  well  have  formed  the 
subject  of  a  bulky  volume.  The  opium 
question,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  faithfully 
dealt  with ;  as  also  is  the  helpful  assist- 
ance rendered  by  British  miasionaries 
to  the  suffereis  £rom  the  recent  £&mine 
in  China.  The  map  of  China  which 
accompanies  the  volume  is,  as  we  are 
assured  by  competent  judges,  by  far  the 
best  which  can  be  obtained  in  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  even  at  the  cost 
of  this  entire  volume. 
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%n   #Ib  anb  a  |ttto   Bans. 

By  Rev.  T.  M.  Morris,  Ipswich. 

'And  t2i07  ang  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb." 

Rbt.  xy.  3. 


WTNTG  to  their  highly  symbolical  chaxacter,  an  obscuring 

haze  gathers  around  many  of  the  apocalyptic  visions  of 

tliis  book,  which  does  not  the  less  effectually  veil  their 

significance  because,  lighted  up  with  the  splendour  it 

partially  conceals,  it  hangs  about  them  like  a  cloud  of 

gloiy.    We  see  the  wisdom,  and  love,  and  glory  of  Qod ;  but  we  see 

them  in  a  mysteiy.    And  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  while  answering 

other  ends,  one  purpose  served,  and  perhaps  intended  to  be  served,  by 

Q^y  of  these  visions,  is  to  enlarge  and  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the 

glorj  and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world,  we  need  not  wonder 

that  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  should  thus  drape  the  revelations 

TOQcbsafed.    The  Apostle  John  himself,  to  whom  these  visions  were 

granted,  and  who,  in  an  ecstacy  which  he  could  neither  describe  nor 

Qodeistand,  was  privileged  to  witness  the  unspeakable  glories  and 

listen  to  the  unfamiliar  speech  of  the  celestial  world,  felt  that  suck 

biowledge    was  too   wonderful  for  him,  and  he  could  only  say, 

'  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  Qod  -,  it  doth  not  yet  appear,  it  is  not 

yet  nade  manifest,  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  He 

appeals  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is  "—the 

sentiment  expressed  being  identical  with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 

who, writing  to  the  Colossians,  says,  "And  your  life  is  hid  with 
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Chriist  in  God.    When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
shall  ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory." 

If,  then,  this  knowledge  be  in  itself  too  high  for  us,  how  are  we  to 
attain  to  any  conceptions  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  and  in 
which  Wia^ope  Anally  and  for  ever  to  dwell  ?  There  are  only  two 
T^ys  possible.  We  must  either  be  rapt  away  in  vision,  as  were  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  John;  or  we  must  be  furnished  with  some 
symbolical  description  of  the  heavenly  state,  such  as  we  have  in  this 
book — God  giving  us  some  idea,  however  inadequate,  of  what  is 
remote  and  unfamiliar,  by  means  of  what  is  near  at  hand  and  well 
known.  When,  then,  we  read  of  golden  streets  and  gates  of  pearl, 
and  foundations  of  precious  stones ;  of  seas  of  glass  and  rivers  of 
crystal ;  of  wliite  robes  and  fine  linen ;  of  crowns  of  gold  and  branches 
of  palm,  we  are  not,  of  course,  to  conclude  that  such  features  will 
literally  distinguish  the  heavenly  state ;  but  we  may,  and  we  do, 
understand  this  :  that  God,  by  His  servant  using  these  similitudes, 
intends  to  assure  us  that  all  which  is  most  costly  and  beautiful  and 
enduring  in  this  world  affords  but  a  dim  earthly  shadow  of  heavenly 
things,  which  are  more  costly,  more  beautiful^  more  enduring. 

While,  then,  there  are  in  this  book  many  mysteries  which  we 
cannot  at  present  penetrate,  there  is  much  the  sig^iificance  of  which 
we  cannot  fail  todisdem.  In  reading  this  brief  chapter,  for  instance, 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  many  questions  to  which  we  can 
render  no  perfectly  satisfactory  reply ;  but  we  are  also  presented 
with  a  vision  the  beauty  of  which  we  can,  without  any  diflficulty, 
appreciate,  and  which  is  replete  with  interesting  suggestions  upon 
which  our  thoughts  may  pleasantly  and  profitably  dwell. 

John  ''  saw,  as  it  were,  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire :  and  them 
that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and 
over  his  mark,  and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of 
glass,  having  the  harps  of  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  God,  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying.  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  Thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  Thy 
ways.  Thou  King  of  saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  Thee,  0  Lord,  and 
glorify  Thy  name  ?  for  Thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall  come 
and  worship  before  Thee ;  for  Thy  judgments  are  made  manifest." 

Here  we  have  at  once  many  inquiries  suggested,  which  we  entirely 
pass  over.  Those  who  axe  here  introduced  to  us  as  having  achieved 
this  particular  victoiy— i^tever  that  may  have  been — may  be  taken. 
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we  ttiink,  very  fairly  as  lepresenting  all  the  victoxiooa  Iiost  of  the 
ledeemed  in  the  position  they  occupy  and  the  employment  in  which 
they  aie  engaged.  All  those  who  finally  come  off  more  than 
conqncsois  through  Him  who  hath  loved  them  will  be  ready  to 
joxD  in  this  song  o£  Moses  the  servant  of  Gk)d,  and  of  the  Lamb. 

Kotiee  the  position  they  are  described  as  occupying,  and  the 
senrioe  in  whidi  they  axe  engaged.  As  John  looked  upon  the  vision 
he  heard  this  victorious  host  singing  a  song,  which  was  both  old  and 
new — it  was  the  soii^  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Gk)d,  and  the  song  of 
die  Lamb.  How  striking  is  the  representation !  There  they  standi 
not  upon  the  sur&ce,  but  upon  the  shore  of  that  great  sea  of  glass 
mingled  with  fire — a  sea  tranquil  as  a  sea  of  glass,  raditmt  as  a  sea 
of  ^ory.  There  upon  the  shore  of  that  sea  do  these  heavenly  victors 
stand,  flushed  with  the  joy  of  recent  triumph,  just  as  once  the 
emancipated  hosts  of  Israel  stood  by  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea;  and 
widi  rapturous  and  consenting  voices  they  raise  a  song  of  triumph, 
which  John  describes  as  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  Grod,  and 
the  song  of  the  Lamb. 

May  we  not  gather  from  this,  as,  indeed,  from  many  other  portions 
of  God's  Word,  thai  there  is  music  in  heaven;  not  only  so,  but 
that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  heaven?  We  never 
see  the  redeemed  in  heaven  without  hearing  them;  our  eyes  are 
never  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  their  gloiy  but  our  ears  are  at 
the  same  time  ravished  with  the  melody  of  their  songs.  There  is  a 
mjsteiy  about  music  which  no  one  can  explain.  It  has  a  language 
^  its  own ;  a  strange  magical  power  all  its  own — power  to  soothe, 
excite,  melt — ^power  to  transport  us  above  and  beyond  ourselves — ^a 
power  which  is  everywhere  recognised  and  everywhere  submitted  to. 

**  For  doth  not  song 
To  the  whole  world  belong  ! 
Ib  it  not  given  wherever  tears  can  fall. 
Wherever  hearts  can  melt  or  blmshes  glow, 
Or  mirth  and  sadness  mingle  as  they  flow, 
A  heritage  for  all  1 " 

We  aU  know  it  is  so — ^but  why*  it  is  so  no  man  knoweth,  save  that 
it  is  God's  gracious  will    But  can  we  see  at  all  why,  in  the  nature 
of  fliings,  music  and  song  should  be  so  largely  employed  in  God's 
Word  to  describe  the   blessed  occupation  of  heaven?    Beside  the  ' 
many  leasons  which  we  may  be  sure  lie  beyond  our  reach,  are  there 
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not  at  least  some  which  we  may  discover  ?  A  reason,  found  in  the 
nature  of  music  itself,  has  been  very  strikingly  expressed  by  one  of 
our  most  beautiful  writers,  who  was  himself  not  so  veiy  long  ago 
admitted  to  the  company  of  the  sweet  singers.  ''  There  is  music  in 
heaven/'  he  says,  **  because  in  music  there  is  no  self-wilL  Music 
goes  on  certain  laws  and  rules.  Man  did  not  make  those  laws  of 
music,  he  only  found  them  out ;  and  if  he  be  self-willed  and  break 
them,  there  is  an  end  of  his  music  instantly — all  he  brings  out  is 
discord  and  ugly  sounds.  The  greatest  musician  in  the  world  is  as 
much  bound  by  those  laws  as  the  learner  in  the  school ;  and  the 
greatest  musician  is  the  one  who,  instead  of  fancying^  because  he  is 
clever,  he  may  throw  aside  the  laws  of  music,  knows  the  laws  of 
music  best,  and  observeth  them  most  reverently.  And  therefore  it 
was  that  the  old  Greeks,  the  wisest  of  all  the  heathen,  made  a  point 
of  teaching  their  children  music,  because,  they  said,  it  taught  them 
not  to  be  self-willed  and  fanciful,  but  to  see  the  beauty  of  order, 
the  usefulness  of  rule,  the  divineness  of  law. 

"  And  therefore  music  is  fit  for  heaven ;  therefore  music  is  a  pattern 
and  type  of  heaven,  and  of  the  everlasting  life  of  Gk)d  which  perfect 
spirits  live  in  heaven — a  life  of  melody  and  order  in  themselves,  a 
life  of  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  Ood.  Music,  I  say,  is  a 
pattern  of  the  everlasting  life  of  heaven,  because  in  heaven,  as  in 
music,  is  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  pleasure ;  and  yet  that  freedom 
comes,  not  from  throwing  away  law,  but  from  obeying  God's  law 
perfectly ;  and  that  pleasure  comes,  not  from  self-will  and  doing  each 
what  he  Ukes,  but  from  perfectly  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  who  is 
in  heaven.  And  that  in  itself  would  be  sweet  music,  even  if  there 
were  neither  voice  nor  sound  in  heaven." 

We  might  conclude  that  music  and  song  would  have  an  important 
place  assigned  to  them  in  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
from  the  place  which  has  been  ever  yielded  to  them  in  the  Church  of 
the  redeemed  on  earth.  The  Church  has,  from  the  first,  poured  forth 
its  deepest  feelings  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  Those 
who  have  not  had  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject  would 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
has  a  distinctly  rhythmical  character,  and  was  designed,  is  certainly 
in  its  form  suited,  to  form  part  of  the  Church's  service  of  song.  We 
have  reason  to  praise  God  for  the  many  sweet  singers  He  has  raised 
up  in  His  Israel    The  praises  that  we  offer  are  tiie  loftiest  services 
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ire  ean  present,  and  those  in  which  we  most  distinctly  anticipate  the 

stfll  more  exalted  service  of  heaven.    Praise  is  a  loftier  and  grander 

expression  of  religious  life  than  prayer.    In  prayer  we  are  separated 

bom  many  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  wants  from,  which  we  suffer ;  in 

praise  we  seeia  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  great  multitude  of  the  unf  alien 

aiid  the  redeemed.     Prayer  speaks  of  human  want ;  praise  of  Divine 

fiilness.     Prayer  tells  of  narrow  limitations  and  conscious  unrest; 

pzaise  is  the  jubilant  song  of  an  emancipated  and  blessed  spirit    So 

loQg  as  we  dwell  on  earth  we  shall  never  be  able  to  do  without  prayer ; 

when  once  i^re  enter  heaven  our  great  occupation  will  be  praise.   Some 

of  08  here  may  not  be  able  to  make  much  music  with  our  voices^  but 

we  can  all  of  ns  "  carry  music  in  our  hearts ; "  and  as  we  Usp  or 

stammer  forth  our  praises,  we  can  take  courage  as  we  think  that — 

"Childiike  though  our  voices  be. 
And  antimable  our  parts, 
God  will  own  the  minstrelsy 

If  it  oome  from  childlike  hearts." 

And  -we  know  that  the  day  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  still  when  the 

tongue  of  the  dumb,  even,  shall  be  unloosed,  and  the  imperfect  praises 

q(  eaxih  shall  merge  in  the  perfect  melody  of  that  song  of  songs  in 

whkh  the  redeemed  shall  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  God  and 

Sedeemer. 

We  learn  from  this  book — ^we  are  distinctly  told  this  in  the  pre- 
Tunis  chapter — ^thatthe  redeemed  not  only  join  in  the  general  melody 
of  hesTen,  but  thai  tJuy  ting  a  new  sang — a  sang  which  is  hath  aid  and 
nem^  a  song  in  which  oMy  the  redeemed  can  join. 

The  mere  service  of  song  was  no  novelty  in  heaven.  There  had 
been  music  and  ^ingipg  there  from  the  first.  When  the  world  first 
tpQik  forth  in  its  orbit,  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  the  sons 
c^  God  shouted  for  joy.  But  there  was  a  song  raised  in  heaven,  such 
as  had  never  been  heard  before,  when  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
•nived  there.  It  was  a  new  song,  so  far  as  the  redeemed  themselves 
were  concerned.  They  were  used  to  singing  as  they  pursued  tiie 
wsjr  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage ;  they  were  constantly  meeting  with 
fiosh  expressions  of  God's  love  and  mercy,  which  called  for  some  new 
soog  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  But  now  that  they  have  crossed 
the  Jadaa  of  death  and  find  themselves  in  the  land  of  promise,  free 
fiom  all  fiom  which  they  once  suffered,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that 
they  had  so  long  desired,  and  in  the  very  presence  of  that  Kedeemer 
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whom,  not  ^having  seen,  they  loved,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  thdr 
newly  awakened  joy  finds  expression  in  a  new  song  ? 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  song  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  its  extent  and  unanimity.  The  entire  Church  on  earth  can  never 
join  with  one  consent  in  praise,  because  those  who  compose  it  differ 
so  widely  in  circumstances  and  condition.  On  every  Sabbath  day 
there  is  some  considerable  measure  of  unanimity,  some  approach  to 
oneness  of  consent ;  but  there  can  be  no  praise  on  earth  to  compare, 
for  intensity,  extent,  unanimity,  with  that  of  heaven.  When  we  hear 
the  innumerable  voices  of  the  redeemed  blending  in  a  chorus,  which, 
swelling  louder  and  louder,  sounds  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  or  as 
the  voice  of  mighty  thunder,  and  which  yet  is  as  sweet  vidthal  as  the 
voice  of  harpers  harping  with  their  harps,  we  shall  feel  that  we  are 
indeed  listening  to,  and  joining  in,  a  new  song. 

And  this  song  will  ever  continue  to  be  a  new  song ;  because,  while 
the  subject  of  that  song  is  old — ^reaching  back  to  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  and  celebrating  God's  eternal  and  unchanging  love 
— ^itwill,  in  its  unfading  freshness,  be  ever  new  and  ever  young. 
We  shall  be  ever  looking  at  the  Lamb,  whose  appearance  is  as  if  it 
had  been  newly  slain.  We  shall  ever  be  finding  out  &esh  beauty  in 
Christ,  fresh  meaning  in  His  words,  and  flom  Him,  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne,  there  shall  well  forth  continually  a  river  of  delights,  which 
shall  be  an  eternal  joy  to  us,  as  much  for  its  abiding  novelty  as  its 
intrinsic  wortL  And  so  our  song  will  be  new,  not  only  at  the 
moment  of  our  first  entrance  into  heaven,  but  after  innumerable  ages 
shall  have  lapsed  we  shall  be  found  still  singing  a  new  song. 

But  this  song  is  old  as  wdl  as  new.  It  is  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  Ood^  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  It  is  a  song  which  will 
perpetuate  earthly  memories  as  well  as  celebrate  heavenly  experiences. 
It  will  tell  the  story  of  the  deliverances  successively  wrought  by  God 
for  His  people  on  earth,  all  of  which  are  now  crowned  by,  and,  as  it 
were,  summed  up  in,  the  final  and  complete  victory  of  the  Lamb  over 
all  His  foes. 

This  is  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God !  We  have  hera 
reference  in  all  probability  to  the  song  which  was  raised  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  which  Miriam,  the  chief  prophetess,  led  amid 
the  daughters  of  the  people  with  cymbals,  andj^tioibarels,  and  dances. 
What  a  remarkable,  what  a  memorable,  scene  was  that!  When 
aft  an  emancipated  host  upon  the  A&nm  oC  tiuit  bc^—iw^ 
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Ae  aasmnmoe  that  tkej  slumld  see  their  oppressors,  the  E^rptiaxiB,  no 
more  for  ever— they  bcoke  forth  into  that  exultant,  that  triomphaat 
aong!  It  was  a  song  which  celebrated  a  great  and  God-wrought 
deliverance ;  a  song  in  the  singing  of  which  all  the  powers  of  a 
gratefol  memory  were  active.  So  will  it  be  at  last;  there,  by  the 
shores  of  that  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  will  stand  the  mighty 
host  of  God's  redeemed  ones — ^those  who  have  gotten  the  victory  over 
all  their  foes  throngh  Him  who  hath  loved  them,  who,  with  grateful 
hearts  and  exultant  voices,  will  join  in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb. 

Moses  stands  in  God's  Word  as  the  personal  representative  of  law 
—God's  law — ^holy,  just,  and  good,  which  he  was  the  means  of  com- 
muDicating  unto  the  people  at  SinaL  Without  being  fanciful,  may 
we  not  say  that  we  have  here  the  law  turned  into  a  song — the  song 
of  Moses?  It  is  so  in  some  degree  here.  There  are  those  who  can 
say  with  the  Psalmist:  "Thy  statutes  have  been  my  song  in  the 
house  of  my  pOgrimage."  But  we  shall  have  a  loftier  and  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  Divine  law  hereafter,  and  be  better  able  to  set  it  to 
nmsic,  and  tnm  it  into  a  song.  But  to  do  this  the  song  of  Mosea 
mitst  be  also  the  song  of  the  Lamb ;  and  there  will  not  be  two  songs,, 
but  one.  Everything  will  centre  in  the  Lamb— there  could  be  no> 
song  of  Moses  there  but  for  the  Lamb.  We  shall  then  associate  all 
our  deliverances  with  Him,  as  in  Him  we  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of 
all  law. 

And  how  will  the  vision  of  the  Lamb  provoke  us  to  sing  His 
pndses!  What  tongue  can  tell  us  what  is  involved  in  final  and 
beatific  vision  of  our  Divine  Bedeemer,  which  we  hope  to  enjoy  I 
What  will  be  the  beauty  of  that  moral  perfection  and  infinite  love 
which  in  innumerable  rays  will  stream  forth  from  Him!  What 
must  it  be  to  see  Him  whom,  not  having  seen,  we  love,  and  in  whom, 
though  we  see  Him  not,  yet,  believing,  we  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory !  Yet  this  is  the  joy  of  the  redeemed — ^the  joy 
of  those  who  stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion !  What  must  it 
be  to  see,  faoe  to  face,  that  Divine  and  compassionate  Saviour  who 
usomed  oar  nature,  who  suffered  and  died  in  our  stead,  who  bore 
^ith  us  in  our  long«continued,  perverse,  and  rebellious  wanderings ; 
who  glared  ns  throi^h  so  many  years  of  un&uitfulness,  who  crowned 
<nir  lives  with  so  many  tokens  of  His  favour,  and  who  has  at  last 
•doiltod  OS  to  the  gilery  of  Hispsesenoel    Who  can  say  anything  of 
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their  joy  who  shall  thus  look  upon  Him,  and  feel  as  they  do  so  that, 
but  for  Him,  they  would  not  only  have  been  excluded  from  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  but  shut  up  to  the  miseries  of  perdition  !  No 
earthly  speech,  no  angelic  speech,  is  enough  to  express  such  emotions ; 
and  so  He  who  has  shown  towards  us  so  incomparable  a  love  has, 
that  we  might  the  more  fitly  express  our  gratitude,  created  for  us, 
as  it  were,  a  new  language,  and  put  into  our  mouths  that  new  song 
which  only  the  redeemed  can  sing. 


By  W.  Kingsland. 


AILING  the  use  of  articulate  speech,  man  has  always  had 
recourse  to  signs  and  symbols  whereby  to  communicate 
his  ideas  and  his  wants  to  his  fellow-man.  It  was,  there- 
fore, quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  the  first 
attempts  which  were  made  to  convey  intelligence  over 
distances  which  the  human  voice  is  powerless  to  compass  should  be 
by  means  of  a  very  crude  system  of  signals.  There  are  many  now 
living  who  can  remember  the  line  of  semaphores,  which  was  in  use 
between  the  Admiralty  and  Portsmouth  for  the  transmission  of 
messages.  Then  came  the  electric  telegraph  of  Cook  and  Wheatstone, 
which  has  gradually  been  developed  into  our  present  system  of  postal 
telegraphs.  In  1855  the  world  was  startled  by  the  project  of  a  few 
bold  speculators  for  connecting  England  and  America  by  a  line  of 
telegraph  passing  through  the  unknown  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
first  attempt  to  realise  this  object  failed,  as  well  it  might,  but  with 
the  experience  gained  by  failure  the  enterprise  was  renewed,  perse- 
verance was  crowned  with  success,  and  our  system  of  telegraphic 
communication  now  extends  to  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  of  this  generation  to  imagine  what  the 
lives  of  our  great-grandfathers  could  have  been,  ignorant  as  they 
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wece  of  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph ;  and  certainly, 
if  &at  living  and  £ast  travelling  can  conduce  to  our  happiness  and 
wdl-being,  we  of  this  generation  ought  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
our  great-grandfathers.    The  nineteenth  century,  however,  with  all  its 
briUiant  discoveries,  has  not  yet  come  to  a  close,  and  much  more  is 
hi  store  for  us.    Wonderful  as  is  our  present  system  of  intercom- 
munication, it  is  still  in  its  infancy.    No  system  of  signals,  however 
perfect^  can  supply  the  place  of  the  human  voice,  and  now  at  last, 
after  much    patient    and   imremitting  toil  on  the  part  of  many 
investigators.  Nature  has  yielded  one  of  her  most  precious  secrets, 
and  man  can  converse  with  man  viva  voce  though  separated  by 
hundieds  of  miles. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  great  discoveries  are  often  made 
ahiKxst  simultaneously,  and  quite  independently,  by  different  experi- 
menters in  different  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  also,  in  most  cases,  the 
result  of  indirect,  rather  than  of  direct,  experiment,  the  experimenter 
Ittving  at  the  time  quite  a  different  object  in  view.    It  was  so  with 
the  articulating  telephone.     In  1861,  Seiss,  a  German  physicist, 
constructed  a  telephone  which  could  transmit  musical  sounds,  but 
could  not  transmit  spoken  words.     If  an  air  was  sung  into  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  telephone  the  melody  would  be  reproduced  at 
the  distant  end  of  the  h'ne,  but  the  articulation  was  quite  lost.    This 
invention   set  many  scientists   to   work  on   the  electrical  trans- 
nussion  of  musical  sounds,  and  the  idea  seems  to  have  occurred 
ahnost  simultaneously,  and  at  all  events  quite  independently,  to  no 
less  than  five  persons  in  Europe  and  America  that  this  principle  could 
he  utilised  for  a  system  of  multiple  telegraphy — ^that  is,  a  system  by 
means  of  which  several  messages  could  be   sent  simultaneously 
through  a  tel^;raph  wire.    It  was  while  experimenting  in  this  field 
that  the  articulating  telephone  was  invented  by  Professor  Alexander 
Gnham  BelL    There  are  several  rival  claims  as  to  priority  in  the 
inyention  of  the  articulating  telephone,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
ooveied  almost  simultaneously  by  at  least  three  inventors  in  America. 
ThoQf^  tiiere  are  now  several  rival  patents  in  the  field,  that  which  is 
most  generally  known  as  the  telephone  is  that  of  Professor  BelL    This 
telephone,  in  its  most  improved  form,  consists  of  a  compound  bar 
loagnet^  on  one  pole  of  which  is  placed  a  small  piece  of  soft  iron 
Bumanded  by  a  coil  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire.    Immediately  in 
fiuQt  of  this  coil,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  almost  touching  the  soft  iron 
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core>  is  a  thin  disc  or  diaphragm  of  ferrotype  iron,  the  whole  being 
enclosed  in  a  suitable  case. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  electrical  science  that,  if  a  coil  of  wire 
be  placed  in  proximity  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  any  alteration  in  the 
strength  of  the  magnet  or  of  the  magnetic  field  will  generate  a  momen- 
tary current  of  electricity  in  the  coil  of  wire.  This  is  known  as  vndudian. 
When  we  speak  into  the  mouthpiece  of  the  telephone  we  cause  the 
diaphragm  to  vibrate,  and,  the  diaphragm  being  immediately  in  ftont  of 
that  pole  of  the  magnet  which  is  surrounded  by  the  coil  of  wire,  each 
vibration  gives  rise  to  a  momentary  current  of  electricity  in  the  coil. 
The  ends  of  the  coil  being  connected  with  a  telegraph  Une,  this 
current  passes  to  the  distant  station,  and  through  the  receiving; 
telephone.  Its  effect  there  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  at  the  sending 
station.  At  the  sending  station  it  is  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm 
which  generate  the  current,  but  at  the  receiving  station  it  is  the 
current  which  causes  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field.  Thus  the  same 
instrument  will  act  both  as  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  one  form  of  energy 
can  be  converted  into  another.  We  have,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
sound  waves  produced  by  the  voice  giving  up  their  energy  to  the 
metal  diaphragm,  which  is  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration. 
The  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  are,  in  their  turn,  converted  into 
electrical  energy,  which,  traversing  the  connecting  wire,  is  again  re- 
transformed  into  mechanical  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  at  the 
receiving  station ;  these  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  the  sound  is  reproduced  in  all  its  qualities. 

To  form  a  clear  conception  of  what  takes  place  in  a  telephone 
circuit,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves,  first,  the  vibrations  or  undula- 
tions of  the  air,  which  are  known  as  sound  waves,  and,  secondly,  the 
electrical  impulse  which  traverses  the  wire,  and  which  we  generally 
speak  of  as  an  electric  current  We  shall  then  find  that  the  problem 
involved  in  the  electrical  transmission  of  speech  is  to  produce  and 
transmit  an  undulatory  current  of  electricity  which  shall  synchronise 
with  the  undulations  of  the  air  caused  by  the  voice.  A  very  fiuniliar 
illustration  of  wave  or  undulatory  motion  is  that  of  a  stone  thrown 
into  water.  When  the  stone  strikes  the  surface  of  the  water  a  aeries 
of  waves  is  seen  to  spread  out  on  eveiy  side.  The  apparent  motion 
of  eaeh  wave  ia  a  pzogreMcie  one,  bat  i£  we  watch  the  movements  of 
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some  light  substance  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  we  shall  see 
that  it  meiely  rises  and  SeQIs,  and  has  no  forward  motion.  The  move- 
ments of  this  light  substance  represent  those  of  any  particular 
particle  of  water,  the  motion  being  simply  a  vertical  and  not  a 
horizontal  one ;  it  being  only  the  wave  form  which  advances,  and 
not  the  wave  itsel£  Now  the  undulations  of  the  air  caused  by  any 
sonnding  body  take  place  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  we  may 
represent  these  undulations  as  in  fig.  1,  where  the  horizontal  line 
represents  the  normal  position  of  rest,  and  the  vertical  dotted  lines 
the  motion  of  any  particle  of  air.      We  may  also  notice  three 
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characteristics  of  these  undulations — their  size,  rapidity,  and  form. 
On  the  size  of  the  undulations  depends  the  strength  or  volume  of  the 
sonndy  on  their  rapidity  depends  the  pitch,  and  on  the  form  depends 
the  peculiar  characteristic  or  timhre  of  the  sound. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  the  form  of  the  wave,  let  us  recur 
^ain  to  the  example  of  the  stone  thrown  into  water.  If  immediately 
after  the  stone  strikes  the  water  we  throw  in  a  second  stone,  a  short 
distance  from  the  first,  the  second  series  of  waves  will  meet  the  first, 
and  though  each  series  will  pursue  its  way  quite  independently  of  the 
other,  yet  the  motion  of  any  particle  of  water  subjected  to  the  action 
of  both  series  will  now  be  a  complex,  instead  of  a  simple  one.  Sup- 
posing the  height  of  the  wave  in  each  case  to  be  the  same,  then, 
vhere  the  crest  of  one  wave  coincides  with  the  crest  of  another,  the 
height  or  motion  of  a  particle  of  water  at  that  point  will  be  doubled, 
and,  where  the  crest  of  one  meets  the  depression  of  another,  there 
vOl  be  no  motion  at  alL  In  fact,  the  motion  of  any  particle  of  water 
win  be  the  sum  of  the  forces  acting  upon  it.  The  same  holds  good 
for  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  air  under  the  influence  of  sound 
^ibrationa.  Becurring  again  to  our  graphical  method  of  representing 
iindnlatoty  motion;  let  the  distance  from  A  to  B,  fig.  2,  represent  a 
c^rtam  interval  of  time,  and  let  that  part  of  the  curve  which  appears 
above  the  line  leptesent  a  condensation  of  the  air,  or  the  czeet  of  the 
^w^  while  the  poitioa  below  the  line  represents  a  rarefiaotion  or 
Ulflv  of  tihe  wwa    Soppose,  now,  that  we  hove  two  tamB|p<ada^ 
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Fig.  2. 

one  of  which  vibrates  twice  as  fast  as  the  other.  The  waves  pro- 
duced by  each  of  these  forks  separately  will  be  represented  by  AB 
and  CD,  CD  having  twice  the  number  of  waves  in  the  same  interval 
of  time  as  AB.  But  thet  resultant  wave  generated  by  the  two 
vibrating  together  will  be  represented  by  EF.  The  form  of  this  wave 
is  found  by  adding  together  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  at  any 
particular  point,  and,  since  we  represent  the  amplitude  by  a  vertical 
line,  the  resultant  at  any  point  P  will  be  ab+a'b'=a'b''.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  original  and  resultant  vibrations  of  the  notes  c,  e,  g,  c,  the 
common  chord. 
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It  80  happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a 
simple  sound,  such  as  would  be  represented  by  the  line  AB,  fig.  2. 
Every  musical  note  has,  besides  its  fundamental  tone,  which  we  call 
the  note  itself,  a  number  of  upper  tones,  or  parHals,  as  they  are 
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tenned,  and  Hehnholtz^  by  a  series  of  veiy  elaborate  experiments, 
demonstrated  that  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  tone  of  a 
riolin  and  that  of  a  flute  or  any  other  instmment  was  dne  solely  to 
tbe  number  and  intensity  of  these  partials.  But  he  went  further 
than  ibis,  and  not  only  showed  by  analysis  that  the  difference  in  the 
vanoos  vowel  sounds  arose  from  the  same  cause,  but  he  performed 
tlie  sTnthesis  of  them,  and  by  a  combination  of  tuning-forks  and 
Rsonators  he  produced  vowel  sounds. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  in' the  electrical  tranS" 
mission  of  the  human  voice  is  to  produce  in  the  telegraph  wire  an 
imdnlatmy  current  which  shall  partake  in  every  respect  of  the 
chaacter  of  the  original  sound  vibrations.  Suppose,  now,  that  we 
k?e  a  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  front  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  sur- 
loimded  by  a  ooil  of  wire.  Each  motion  of  the  fork  will  induce  a 
coiresponding  current  of  electricity  in  the  coil  of  wire,  and  if  this  be 
otnmected  with  a  line  of  telegraph  wire,  at  the  distant  end  of  which 
is  a  similar  arrangement,  and  a  tuning-fork  of  the  same  pitch, 
this  fork  will  be  caused  to  vibrate  under  the  influence  of  the  trans- 
mitted current  If,  however,  the  fork  be  of  a  different  pitch  it  will 
not  respond,  because,  any  particular  fork  having  only  one  rate  of 
Tibration,  the  imdulatory  current  transmitted  by  the  first  fork  will 
not  synchromse  with  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  second.  We  have 
in  this  arrangement,  however,  the  solution  of  half  the  problem,  for 
the  induced  currents  will  correspond  in  intensity  and  rapidity  with 
the  Tibrntions  of  the  tuning-fork  at  the  sending  station.  It  only 
remains  to  substitute  for  the  tuning-fork  something  which  will  respond 
to  every  kind  and  rate  of  vibration,  and  this  most  essential  condition 
is  found  in  a  circular  diaphragm  fixed  at  its  circumference.  Such  a 
diaphragm  has  no  inclination  to  respond  to  any  particular  rate  or 
period  of  vibration ;  in  other  words,  it  has  not,  like  a  tuning-fork,  a 
periodic  vibration  of  its  own,  but  is  sensitiveto  all  kinds  of  vibratory 
motion. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  final  solution  of  the  problem.  With  such 
a  diaphragm  placed  before  the  poles  of  a  magnet  such  as  we  have 
described,  we  are  able  to  produce  an  undulatory  current  of  electricity 
partaking  in  every  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  original  sound  vibra- 
tbns,  and  by  a  reverse  action  this  undulatory  current  will,  in  its 
torn,  act  upon  the  diaphragm,  causing  it  to  reproduce  and  communi- 
cate to  the  surrounding  air  the  original  sound. 
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The  invention  of  \ix^  microphone  hsA  done  mndi  to  incieade  the 
ufiefolness  of  the  telephone.  Witii  the  microphone  as  a  transmitter, 
and  the  telephone  as  a  reoeiyer,  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  is  much 
incieased^and  the  articulation  is  improved.  There  are  many  theories 
to  acooimt  for  the  action  of  the  microphone,  which  we  cannot  now 
explain ;  but  the  principle  of  its  action  is  that  when  two  substances, 
preferably  two  pieces  of  carbon,  are  placed  ao  as  to  toudi  each  other 
lightly,  the  point  of  contact  is  found  to  be  sensitive  to  sound  vibra- 
tions ;  and,  if  a  current  of  electricity  is  passing  from  one  carbon  to 
another,  the  current  will  be  modified  according  to  the  character  of  the 
vibrations.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is '  exactly  what  we  require  for 
a  telephone  current;  only  that  in  the  telephone  it  is  the  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  which  generates  and  controls  the  current,  while 
in  the  microphone  a  permanent  current  .&om  some  other  souroe 
is  modified  and  converted  into  the  necessary  imdulations. 

The  most  remarkable  application  of  the  telephone  is  that  which  is 
now  known  as  the  ^  Telephone  Exchange/'  The  Americans,  with  their 
usual  promptitude,  adopted  the  telephone  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  out,  and  their  system  of  local  communication,  by  means  of 
the  telephone,  is  now  almost  as  perfect  as  the  general  system  of  tele- 
graphs. We  in  this  country,  however,  are  more  cautious.  We  made 
a  great  pet  of  the  telephone  at  scientific  soirees  and  conversaziones. 
Much  was  written  and  talked  about  it,  but  comparatively  little  was 
done,  the  result  being  that,  while  the  Telephone  Exchange  has  been  in 
operation  in  America  for  more  than  two  years,  it  is  only  now  coming 
into  use  in  this  country.  By  means  of  the  Telephone  Exchange^  any 
one  subscriber  can  be  put  into  instant  communication  with  any  other. 
Thus,  if  there  are  1,000  subscribers  in  connection  with  the  Exchange, 
any  one  of  these  can  at  any  moment  be  put  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  any  of  the  remaining  999 ;  that  is  to  say,  he  can  at  any 
moment,  without  leaving  his  own  office,  speak  to  999  other  offices 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  method  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  as  follows : — ^Each  subscriber  has  a  wire,  with  the  necessary 
telephonic  apparatus,  connecting  his  office  with  a  central  office,  or 
Exchange.  Thus,  the  whole  of  the  1,000  wires  are  centred  at  the 
Exchange.  When,  therefore,  A.  wishes  to  speak  with  B.,  he  first  caUs 
the  attention  of  the  operator  at  the  Exchange,  by  means  of  an  electric 
call  bell,  and  states  that  hewishes  to  speak  to  B.  At  the  Exchange 
is  an  ingenious  contrivance  called  a  ^  switch-board/'  by  means  of 
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which  any  two  mres  can  instaiiily  be  joined  together^  thus 
piaciicaUy  mi^lring  them  into  one.  When,  therefore,  the  operator 
reoeiY6B  the  intimation  from  A*  that  he  wishes  to  speak  to  B.,he  calls 
the  attention  of  £.,  states  to  him  what  is  required,  and,  joining  the 
two  wires  t(>gether,  A.  and  B.  can  converse  without  the  interfiBrence  of 
any  third  person.  In  this  way  any  number  of  pairs  of  wires  can  be 
joined  at  the  same  time,  without  one  pair  in  any  way  affecting  the 
woiking  of  the  others.  A  signal  to  the  Exchange  indicates  when  the 
OQQvenation  is  finished,  and  the  wires  are  then  disconnected  by  the 
attendant^  so  as  to  communicate  only  with  the  Exchange. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  amount  of  business  which 
can  be  transacted  in  this  way,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  America  many 
of  the  exchanges  number  over  1,000  subscribers,  and  that  the  average 
nomber  of  wires  joined  in  pairs  in  the  course  of  one  day  is  6,000. 

How  fEff  this  system  wiU  extend  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say. 
That  in  a  few  years  a  man  from  his  own  house  may  be  able  to  speak 
with  his  fnend  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  is  quite  probable  ; 
and  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  inventive  genius  will  not  rest,  even 
vhen  it  has  solved  the  problem  of  speaking  with  America  or  India. 


XIIL 


.y^        JOHN  TAULEB  AND  THE  FRIENDS  OF  GOD. 

AUIiEB'S  is  a  name  which   must  ever  be  dear  to  the 


churches  of  the  Protestant  Eeformation.  In  many 
respects  he  anticipated  the  doctrines  which  that  great 
movement  permanently  established,  and  prepared  the 
minds  of  its  leaders  for  the  perilous  enterprise  into  which 
they  were  to  embark.  Spener  affirms  that,  "  from  the  Oerman 
Tktologif,  fiK>m  Tauler's  writings,  and  from  the  Scriptures,  our  beloved 
Lotiker  became  what  he  was ; "  and  Luther  himself,  writing  to  his 
Mend  Spalatin,  says:  "  If  it  will  gratify  you  to  become  acquainted 
^nthaaoUd  theology  in  the  Geocman  tongue,  perfectly  resembling  that 
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of  the  ancients,  procure  for  yourself  John  Tauler^s  sermons^  for 
neither  in  Latin,  nor  in  our  own  language,  have  I  seen  a  theology 
more  sound,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  GospeL  Taste  and  see 
how  gracious  the  Lord  is,  if  you  have  previously  tasted  and  seen  how 
bitter  is  all  that  we  are  in  oursdyes." 

Tauler  was  bom  in  Strasburg  in  the  year  A.D.  1290.  His  parents 
were  wealthy,  and  gave  to  him  in  his  youth  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education.  He  was  early  dedicated  to  the  priesthood  as  a  DominicaQ 
monk,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  joined  the  Preachers'  Seminary  of 
St  James  at  Paris.  The  teaching  there  imparted  did  Uttle  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  his  spirit  He  declared  many  years  afterwards  that  the 
masters  of  Paris  ''read  with  eagerness  a  great  many  books,  bat 
inquired  little  into  the  Book  of  Life."  Natural  Ught,  or  the  light  of 
reason,  compared  to  the  Divine  light  was  to  him,  he  afiSrmed,  less 
than  a  lighted  taper  to  the  noonday  sun. 

From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Cologne,  and  thence,  after  a  short  stay, 
to  Strasburg,  where  German  mysticism  had  at  that  time  established 
its  head-quarters.  He  there  met  Nicholas  of  Strasburg— one  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  of  mysticism — and  also  the  more  renowned 
master  Eckart — a  man  of  brilUant  parts  and  fervid  enthusiasm- 
subtle,  fearless,  and  profound,  whose  speculations,  however,  were  of  a 
decidedly  pantheistic  cast 

The  times  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  deep  and  earnest  thought 
In  the  political  sphere  there  was  a  prevalent  feeling  of  unsettledness. 
The  empire  was  torn  by  factions,  and  no  one  knew  what  the  result 
of  the  disturbances  would  be.  The  Church  also  was  endangered  by 
angry  controversies.  Pope  John  XXITL  had  issued  an  interdict 
against  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  his  adherents,  and  both  clergy  and 
laity  were  divided  into  hostUe  camps  in  relation  to  it  The  people 
were  suffering  from  great  physical  distress.  The  pestilence  had  ap- 
peared among  them  and  wrought  terrible  havoc  All  hearts  were 
seized  with  vague  dismay.  The  minds  of  many  were  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  corruption,  to  a  remembrance  of  God's  judgments,  and 
to  ah  urgent  plea  for  mercy.  The  work  of  reformation  was  b^^un. 
There  were  i9ome,  then,  as  in  every  similar  crisis,  who  displayed  a 
spirit  of  wild  and  mischievous  fanaticism.  There  were  others  who 
read  the  signs  of  the  time  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  soberness,  and  among 
these  latter  Tauler  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 

The  clergy  as  a  class  rendered  littie  help.    The  interdict  of  the 
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Pope  created  an  attitude  of  hostility  between  the  balk  of  them  and 
the  general  poptUus,  and  ere  long  the  whole  of  the  churches  in 
Stnsbuig  were  closed  and  public  worship  rendered  impossible.  It 
yns,  therefore^  all  the  more  necessary  that  such  as  were  really  in 
earnest  in  their  religious  life  should  draw  closely  together — ^that  they 
should  form  a  non-ecclesiastical  union  both  for  the  culture  of  their 
own  &ith  and  for  the  assistance  of  those  who,  through  the  closing  of 
the  churches,  were  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  It  became 
a  custom  for  men  and  women  of  all  classes  to  set  apart  at  least  one 
hoar  every  day  for  meditation  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
benefits  they  had  secured,  that  they  might  thus  be  prepared  for  what- 
ever trials  awaited  them.  The  custom  led  to  momentous  issues. 
Contemplation  was  followed  by  action.  Communion  with  God  in- 
sured work  for  (rod.  The  Pope's  interdict  was  heroically  disregarded. 
The  needs  of  the  people  were  laid  to  heart  and  efforts  made  to 
amdiorate  their  condition. 

In  this  way  arose  the  society  called  "The  Etiends  of  God." 
The  name  was  intended,  not  to  mark  them  out  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  sect,  but  to  indicate  the  stage  of  their  spiritual  life  and  the 
prindple  by  which  it  was  actuated.  This  principle  was  disinterested 
love,  a  love  that  sought  no  reward  save  that  which  was  involved  in  its 
oxn  exercise,  and  which  found  in  God  Himself  its  supreme  joy. 
Tanler  finds  the  warrant  of  the  title  in  John  xv.  15 :  "  Therefore  did 
our  Lord  say  to  His  disciples,  '  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants 
but  friends.'  The  '  henceforth '  was  from  the  time  they  forsook  all 
and  followed  Him;  then  they  were  His  friends,  and  no  longer 
servants." 

The  titie  was  amply  justified  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
men  who  assumed  it.  Between  them  and  the  ordinary  priests  there 
w^  a  broad  and  palpable  difference.  It  was  their  aim,  not  to  display 
their  learning  and  cleverness,  but  to  present  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  in  all  its  simplicity ;  not  to  amuse  the  people  with  tales  and 
legends,  but  to  summon  them  to  an  earnest  and  godly  life ;  not  to 
ieclaim  against  the  grosser  sins  and  leave  men  free  to  commit 
T^iial  offences^  but  to  exorcise  the  very  spirit  of  evil,  and  lead  to  un- 
reserved surrender  to  God.  They  did  not,  after  the  manner  of  the 
priests,  recommend  almsgiving  and  donations  to  the  Church  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  but  insisted  on  repentance,  faith,  and  consecra- 
tion.   When  tibe  priests  forsook  the  people  during  the  time  of  the 
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pestdleiuse^  thede  'Friends  dt  God  btavely  miniBtered  to  iheii  needs, 
and  protected  against  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  leaving  them  at 
stich  a  time  to  themselves.  They  had,  indeed,  no  wish  to  sq)arate 
themselves  from  the  Church,  or  even  to  expose  its  establifihed 
customs.  They  regarded  it  as  a  Divine  institution,  recognised  the 
authority  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  where,  at  least,  it  was  not  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  recommended 
the  observance  of  all  duties  enjoined  by  the  Church,  not  only  after  an 
external,  but  after  an  inward  and  spiritual  manner. 

Tauler  was  diligent  in  his  private  ministries  to  the  people,  and 
not  less  so  in  his  public  duties.  He  preached  with  great  frequency 
and  earnestness,  and  his  preaching  was  eveiywheie  heard  with  glad* 
neiss.  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  in  course  of  time  he  visited 
various  convents  on  the  Bhine,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Switzerland,  and 
maintained  a  continuous  correspondence  with  the  Friends  of  Grod  in 
all  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  movement  with  which  he  was  associated  naturally  aroused  the 
opposition  of  the  men  through  whose  spiritual  negligence  it  had  been 
rendered  necessary.  The  priests  declaimed  in  bitter  terms  against  all 
who  sanctioned  it  Lukewarm  and  worldly  minded  Churchmen 
spoke  of  its  supporters  with  contempt,  nicknamed  them  Beghards, 
or  people  who  pray  much.  Their  doctrines  were  set  aside  as  Beg- 
hards'  talk  or  nuns'  twaddle.  A  spirit  of  hostility  was  engendered, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  a  practical  separation  from  the  Church 
of  men  who,  at  the  outset,  had  no  desire  to  leave,  but  only  to  purify 
and  strengthen  it. 

One  of  the  most  singular  scenes  in  Taulei^s  life  occurred  in  the 
year  1340,  when  he  must  therefore  have  reached  his  fiftieth  year. 
He  was  visited  at  Strasburg  by  a  renowned  layman,  Nicholas  of 
Basle,  a  leader  of  the  Waldensians,  who  had  heard  of  his  fame  and 
desired  to  teach  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.  Nicholas 
listened  for  many  weeks  to  Tauler,  and  at  length  requested  him  to 
preach  a  special  discourse  on  the  way  of  Christian  perfection  and  to 
show  how  man  might  rise  highest  and  nearest  to  God.  Tauler 
complied  with  the  request,  but  did  not  produce  the  effect  he  had 
desired.  Nicholas  acknowledged  that  he  was  no  common  preacher, 
and  had  delivered  a  good  discourse,  but  asserted  that  he  was  still  in 
bondage  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  and  had  not  reached  the  pure  and 
unadulterated  truth.    Nicholas  told  him  that  he  was  yet  a  mere  man 
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of  books  and  neve  of  a  Pharisaical  spirit  ''You  havei"  he  saidi ''  spc^en 
of  an  internal  Master.  Know  that  when  this  same  Master  oomes  to 
2D6  He  teaches  me  moxe  in  an  hour  than  you  and  all  the  teachers 
who  are  of  time  oould  teach  me  if  they  went  on  to  the  last  day." 
It  most  have  cost  the  learned  priest  a  severe  struggle  to  submit  to  the 
infloenoe  of  an  unlearned  layman ;  but  Tauler  was  resolved  to  do 
what  was  right  at  however  great  a  cost.  He  was  naturally^  we  are 
told,  "  a  sweety  gentle,  and  kind-hearted  man/'  while^  on  the  other 
hand,  Nicholas,  though  destitute  of  scholastic  art^  was  evidently 
"  enriched  with  giace/'  and  the  famous  preacher  recognised  in  the 
minor  which  Nicholas  had  presented  to  his  view  his  own  image. 
How,  then,  was  he  to  obtain  the  perfection  he  yet  lacked  ? 

first  of  all,  Nicholas  forbade  his  preaching.  For  two  years  Tauler 
lemaiaed  alone  in  his  cell  reading,  meditating,  praying.  His  solitude 
could  not,  of  course,  pass  unobserved.  His  brother  monks  and  Mends 
despised  him.  He  was  spoken  of  as  the  preacher  who  had  lost  his 
wits.  His  spiritual  children,  who  had  previously  confided  in  him  as 
their  leader,  no  longer  came  to  confess  to  him.  He  sank  into  a  state 
of  weakness  and  depression. 

Nichdaa  stood  firmly  by  him  during  the  whole  of  this  crisis,  and 
encGiirBged  him  to  look  forward  to  an  illumination  which  could  not 
long  be  delayed.  He  was  traversing  the  dry  and  arid  desert,  but 
wonld  reach  ere  long  the  cool  refreshing  springs.  At  length  the  day 
of  deliverance  approached.  Tauler,  by  the  advice  of  his  Mend,  once 
moie  appeared  as  a  preacher.  But  he  was  so  deeply  moved,  so 
utterly  unmanned,  that  he  could  not  speak  a  word,  and  the  man  who 
bad  been  renowned  for  his  eloquence  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
people.  His  second  attempt  was,  however,  highly  successfuL  His 
mind  was  luminous,  his  heart  calm  and  strong,  and  he  spoke  with 
greater  power  than  he  had  previously  displayed. 

From  this  time  Tauler  so  increased  in  wisdom  and  in  power  that 

Lis  course  was  watched  with  astonishment.    His  preaching  was  now 

thoroughly  fireed  from  all  scholastic  subtleties ;  he  no  longer  quoted 

Latin,  as  he  had  formerly  done,  but  spoke  always  in  plain  German, 

that  he  might  sHow  the  people  the  right  paths.     His  chief  themes 

were  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  objects,  the  need  of  union  with  God, 

which  could  only  be  attained  by  self-renunciation  and  self-denial. 

He  pleached  salvation  through  Christ  alone,  and  declared  works 

witboDt  £uth  to  be  worthless.    His  sermons  were  as  beautifiil  as 
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they  were  simple,  abounding  in  traces  of  fine  spiritual  insight,  ia 
pointed  illustrations,  and  in  appeals  of  great  persuasiveness  and 
pathos. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  change  his  reputation  extended.  He 
was  now  honoured  with  the  title  of  Theologus  siiblimis  et  illumiruUtis. 
Great  numbers  of  people,  both  from  town  and  country,  consulted  him 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters  alike,  and  his  advice  was  gladly 
followed.  Even  the  cleigy  felt  his  influence.  "  Many  priests  became 
quite  devout,"  while  such  wealthy  citizens  as  Rulmann  Merswin 
devoted,  under  his  direction,  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  to  philan- 
thropic and  religious  purposes. 

Tauler's  labours  among  the  poor  and  sufiering  were  continued  with 
redoubled  energy.  He  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  all,  except 
those  who,  from  their  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  looked  on  his  labours 
with  dismay,  and  even  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church  he  was  not 
without  devoted  admirers.  BechtofiT,  Bishop  of  Strasbui^,  was  fre- 
quently among  his  hearers,  while  he  received  many  marks  of  appro- 
bation from  Ludolph  the  Carthusian  and  Thomas  the  Augustinian. 

It  was  probably  after  his  great  change  in  1340  that  he  visited 
Euysbruck  of  Griinthal,  the  great  Mystic.  We  are  unable,  minutely, 
to  follow  his  movements^  but  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  several  years 
in  Cologne,  where  he  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gertrude's  Cloister. 
In  1361  he  was  again  in  Strasburg,  and  was  there  seized  with  a 
serious  illness,  which  lasted  for  twenty  weeks.  Tauler  felt  that  the 
end  was  drawing  near,  and,  in  gratitude  for  the  way  in  which  God 
had  led  him,  sent  for  his  friend  and  teacher,  Nicholas  of  Basle,  who 
gladly  complied  with  the  request,  and  spent  many  weeks  in  serious 
converse  with  him.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  "illumined  teacher  ** 
breathed  his  last  in  the  garden-house  of  his  sister,  a  nun  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Unden. 

His  death  occasioned  deep  and  general  sorrow.  Devout  men  of 
every  school  made  lamentation  for  him,  and  of  all  the  teachers  of  his 
age  he  was  most  widely  and  most  deservedly  honoured.  His  remains 
were  laid  in  the  convent  of  his  order,  and  so  lately  as  1^824  the  Pro- 
testants of  Strasburg  erected  a  stone  on  the  spot  where,  five  hundred 
years  earlier,  his  lips  had  proclaimed  the  Word  of  life. 

An  edition  of  Tauler's  sermons,  translated  by  Miss  Catharine 
Winkworth,  was  published  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  will  amply 
repay  perusal.    Those  who  read  them  will  see  there  a  fair  specimen 
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of  his  teacliiiig,  and,  while  not  endorsing  eveiy  sentiment  in  the 
volume,  will  by  no  means  wonder  at  Luthet^s  noble  eulogy  of  thent 
Charles  Kingslej,  in  his  brief  preface,  said  quite  truly : — 

"With  Taoler,  whether  he  be  right  or  wrong  in  any  given  detail^ 
practical  righteousness  of  the  divinest  kind  aild  loftiest  kind  is  at 
once  the  object  and  the  means  and  the  test  of  all  upward  steps.  God 
is  the  supreme  good  which  man  is  intended  to  behold ;  but  only  by 
»  being  inspired  by  Him,  owing  all  to  Him,  and  copying  Him,  can  he 
behold  Him,  and  in  that  sight  find  his  highest  reward  and  heaven 
itself  .  .  .  There  are  those  who,  opprest  by  doubts  and  fears  and 
sorrows,  may  find  in  Tauler's  genial  and  sunny  pages  a  light  which 
will  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  many  an  hour  of  darkness.  .  .  . 
To  such  (as  may  be  stripped  of  all  earthly  good)  he  can  tell  some- 
thing of  that  still  waste  where  a  man,  losing  all  things  else,  shall  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  God  and  hear  from  Him  that  which  no  man 
can  utter  again  in  words  even  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  .  .  . 
Tauler  can  point  out  the  path  by  which  he  came  to  see  the  Eternal 
light,  to  find  the  Rock  of  Ages." 
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HIS  event  occurred  at  Medina  at  some  time  between  nine 
a.m.  and  noon  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  632  A.D.9  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  Mohammed's  age,  or,  according  to  the 
Arabian  mode  of  reckoning,  on  the  12th  of  Habiu- 
1- Awwalin,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira ;  in  other 
vords,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  year  from  the  time  of  the 
odebiated  ^  Flight "  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  Although  the  date  of 
his  dotth  is  known  thus  accurately,  yet,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, there  is  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  his  exact  age.  The  years  569,  570,  571  of  the  Christian 
era  have  each  been  claimed  by  different  writers  as  the  year  of  his 
birth ;  ao  that  his  life  is  variously  stated  as  extending  from  sixty-three 
to  sixty-five  years.  Mons.  de  Sacy,  proceediog  on  the  assumption 
that  the  lunar  year  was  always  in  force  in  Mecca,  fixes  on  April  20ih, 
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571  A.D. ;  Von  Hammer  fixes  on  669 ;  Mons.  Canssm  de  Beicival 
deddes  in  feiTour  of  August  20ih,  670 ;  while  Spienger  notes  two 
dates  as  possible,  viz.,  April  131^,  671,  and  May  13th»  567.    The 
Arabian  historians  give  a  variety  of  dates,  some  of  them  deciding  in 
favour  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Kesra ;  while  others  fix 
upon  the  forty-first^  others  the  forty-second,  andoUiers  the  forty-third 
year  of  that  reign— these  years  corresponding  respectively  to  the 
880th,  the  881st,  the  882nd,  and  the  883rd  years  of  the  era  of 
Alexander.    The  date  most  commonly  given  by  Mohammedan  writers 
is  the  12th  of  Babf  I. ;  thoi^h  some  of  them  give  the  2nd  and  others 
the  10th  of  that  month.  Judging  from  Moslem  tradition,  it  seems  upon 
the  whole  pretty  certain  that  the  event  of  Mohammed's  birth  occurred 
about  fifty-five  days  after  the  so-called  attack  of  Abraha ;  it  is,  however, 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that,  as  society  in  Mecca  was  then  consti- 
tuted, the  date  could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  re- 
membered with  perfect  accuracy.    Mohammed  was  not,  moreover, 
imtil  middle-life,  a  person  the  exact  date  of  whose  birth  was  of 
particular  interest  to  any  one ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  point  was 
ever  mooted  until  after  Mohammed  himself  had  passed  away,  and  could 
therefore  be  of  no  use  in  helping  his  followers  to  arrive  at  any  exact 
knowledge  in  regard  to  it :  the  death  of  both  his  parents,  too,  at  so  early 
a  period  (his  father  having  died  before  Mohammed's  birth,  and  his 
mother  when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age)  deprives  us  of  any  help  they 
might  have  rendered.    Lastly,  the  difficulty  of  deciding  the  point  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  practice  which  the  Arab  writers  have  of 
reckoning  by  the  lunar  method,  by  which  some  of  them  even  reduce 
his  age  to  sixty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  is,  however,  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  Moslem 
historians  as  to  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  this  event  It 
appears  that  at  the  battle  of  Khaibar,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
H^ira — i,e.,  in  628  a.d. — ^a  certain  young  Jewess,  Zainab  Binti- 
H&iith  by  name,  was  among  those  taken  captive  by  the  party  of 
Mohammed.  Her  father  and  her  husband  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
against  which  ''the  Prophet  of  Ood"  had  been  waging  war;  and 
these  two,  as  also  her  uncle  and  her  brother — all  the  male  relatives 
she  had — ^had  beenslain  in  the  battle.  She  rescdved  to  be  revenged 
for  her  severe  losses,  and  determined  on  selecting  as  a-  victim  no  less 
a  person  than  the  man  who  had  been  the  real  occasion  of  liheoL-  *  Tliia 
resolve  of  hen,  however,  did  not  arise  wholly  from  «^  feding  of 
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lerenge^ — ^it  appears  to  have  had  in  it  a  tinge  of  superstition  also ;  fot 
on  examination  subsequently  she  declared  that  in  perpetrating  the 
deed  she  had  heen  influenced  in  some  measure  by  a  desire  to  put  to 
the  test  the  question  whether  or  not  Mohammed  was  really  a  prophet. 
She  reasoned  that  if  he  were  a  prophet  he  would  know  by  super- 
natnial  agency  that  the  food  she  was  about  to  prepare  for  him  was 
poisoned,  and  would  abstain  from  touching  it ;  and  that  should  he 
even  partake  of  it  no  suffering  would  accrue  to  him ;  she  added,  with 
a  feadess  ingenuousness  that  did  honour  to  her  Jewish  blood,  that  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  were  w>t  a  true  prophet,  the  world  in  general, 
and  her  own  race  in  particular,  would  be  well  rid  of  an  impostor  and 
bloodthirsty  oppressor.  She  accordingly  prepared  a  kid  for  Moham- 
med and  his  companions,  and  saturated  it  with  poison.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  the  native  historians  of  Arabia ;  it  is  not  easy,  however, 
to  understand  how  Zainab — who  was  not  a  servant  of  his,  but  a 
newly  taken  captive  of  a  hostile  and  hated  race — should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  opportunity  to  prepare  the  meal  in  the  camp  of  the 
conqueror  on  the  very  day  on  which  she  was  taken  captive,  or  how 
die  should  have  secured  such  a  monopoly  of  the  cooking  department 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  of  this  nature  without 
detection  by  Mohammed's  servants  and  friends.  Whatever  the 
explanation  of  this  awkward  point  may  be,  Zainab  was  apparently 
aware  that  roasted  kid  was  Mohammed's  favourite  dish,  and  it  was 
apparently  his  special  fondness  for  that  kind  of  food  which,  in  the 
huny  of  the  occasion,  drove  £rom  his  mind  all  inquiry  as  to  whence 
or  by  what  means  the  meal  had  come.  It  may  even  be  that  he  was 
aware  who  had  prepared  it,  and  that  in  the  pleasing  excitement  of 
this  fresh  and  recent  victory  it  may  rather  have  enhanced  his  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  to  receive  from  a  captive  girl,  just  taken,  such  a 
mark  of  servitude  or  of  attention,—- connected,  as  Zainab  was,  with  the 
better  classes  of  her  race.  There  would,  at  all  events,  appear  to  have 
been  negligence  in  some  sort  among  his  own  attendants  on  this 
occasion. 

On  the  meat  being  set  before  them,  Mohammed  and  his  companions 
commoioed  eating  of  it  heartily,  but  they  soon  detected  that  ail  was 
not  B^i  It  is  related  in  Modem  legend  that  Mohammed  detected 
the  pmoBce  of  poisoii  as  soon  as  he  took  the  first  mouthful,  and  that 
he  iaaluitly  spat  it  out,  exclaiming.-^"  This  meat  tdls  me  it  i^ 
pffiMcdl*     Tills  fiona  of  expsesaion  has  led  Modem  theologians  to 
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contend  that  the  meat  really  spoke  to  him ;  if  it  did,  it  spoke  too 
late,  for  he  had  already  swallowed  a  portion,  the  effect  of » which, 
never  left  him.    As  soon  as  the  meat  was  found  to  be  poisoned,, 
inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  poor  girl  frankly  acknowledged  all — 
stating,  as  above  indicated,  the  motives  by  which  she  had  been 
influenced.    According  to  the  more  tnistwortiiy  traditions,  Zainab  was- 
at  once  put  to  death ;  but  whether  or  not  her  execution  was  effected 
at  Mohammed's  express  command  is  a  point  which  still  remains  un- 
ascertained.   The  majority  of  Moslems  maintain  that  on  her  making 
confession,  Mohammed  at  once  forgave  her,  and  they  thus  endeavour 
to  supply  a  decisive  and  signal  instance  of  that  magnanimity  which. 
they  always  aim  at  showing  to  have  been  one  of  his  leading  character- 
istics,   ^y  one,  however,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of 
Moslem  controversialists  will  perceive  in  this  only  one  out  of  almost 
imnumbered  attempts  to  discover,  in  connection  with  the  pelBonaL 
history  of  Mohammed,  points  which  may  serve  to  recall  the  best 
characters  in    our  own  Scriptures; — ^in  the  present  instance  the 
resemblance  aimed  at  is  that  of  our  Lord  and  the  martyr  Stephen. 
But,  worse  than    this,  the  opinion  labours  under  the  somewhat 
disastrous  disadvantages  of  being  destitute  of  adequate  historical 
support,  of  being  directly  opposed  to  the  traditions  referred  to,  and  of 
being  whoUy  out  of  harmony  with  what  is  actually  known  of  Moham- 
med's general  policy  towards  his  captives, — especially  when  they 
happened  to  be  of  the  hated  Jewish  race.    In  the  case  of  one  of  his 
companions,  Bishr  by  name,  ^the  poison  immediately  proved  fiatal. 
Mohammed,  however,  survived  about  three  years,  but  occasionally 
suffered  severely  from  the  effect  of  this  poison,  and  himself  attributed 
the  illness  of  which  he  eventually  died  directly  and  expressly  to 
this  cause. 

The  natural  violence  and  revengefulness  of  his  disposition  were  dis* 
played  even  in  his  dying  moments.  His  wives  (it  is  related) — ^nine  of 
whom  were  then  surviving — gave  him  the  wrong  medicine,  a  circum- 
stance at  which  he  became  so  infurmted  that  he  cursed  them  all,  and  by 
way  of  administering  immediate  practical  retribution  made  them  all 
take  a  dose  of  the  same  kind  of  medicine  in  his  own  presence  as  he  lay 
on  his  dying  bed.  The  real  secret  of  his  fuiy  appears  to  have  been  that 
they  had  dosed  himj  for  pleurisy, — a  disease  about  which  he  enter- 
tained a  peculiar  superstition;  he  believed  that ''  the  Lord  would  neves 
permit  pleurisy  to  attack  a  true  prophet,"  inasmuch  as  it  emanated. 
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in  his  opinioay^frozu  the  wicked  one.    Not  only^  however,  did  the 
chosen  companions  of  his  bosom  thus  fall  under  the  fury  of  "  the 
Chief  of  the  Apostles  "  in  his  dying  moments ;  Jews  and  Christians 
likewise  came  in  for  a  share  of  it,  the  denunciation  of  whom,  by  oaths 
and  corses,  was  among  the  last  acts  of  his  closing  scene.    Moslem 
historians  record  that  when  Mohammed's  last  brief  illness  overtook 
him,  he  was  making  arrangements  for  his  army  to  go  forth  under  the 
command  of  Usama,  son  of  Zaid,  to  reduce  to  Islam  the  Christians  of 
Syria  by  the  power  of  the  sword.    Nothing  that  occurred  during  his 
last  hours  was  more  manifest  than  his  eager  solicitude  that  this  expedi- 
tion should  set  out    "  Send  off  quickly  [said  he  to  those  who  stood 
around  his  dying  bed] — "  Send  off  quickly  the  army  of  Usama  I " 
Anxious  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  existence,  when  he  was. in 
the  immediate  presence  of  Death,  to  execute  upon  the  poor  and  peace- 
loving  followers  of  the  Messiah  revenge  and  slaughter  as  unprovoked 
as  they  were  unmerited,  the  Syrian  expedition  ceased  not  to  the  last 
moment  of  consciousness  to  weigh  upon  his  spirit.     "  The  Lord  ex- 
terminate the  Jews  and  Christians ! "  cried  he,  within  a  day  or  two  of 
hisdeatlu 

He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  youthful  wife  A'lsha,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  was  interred  in  her  apartment,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  that  a  man's  remains  should  find  a  sepulchre  in  the  place 
vheie  he  fell  Among  his  last  words  (say  the  Moslem  traditions) 
were  these :  "  Eternity  in  Paradise ! "  "  Lord,  pardon  my  sins ! '" 
*  Yes;  the  blessed  companionship  on  high ! " 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death  was  a  fever  of  some  fourteen 
<lays' duration,  which  deprived  him  at  intervals  of  the  use  of  his 
reason.  Dunng  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  wont  to  make 
allaaipns  that  were  such  as  showed  that  he  himself  seriously  believed 
that  Zainab's  poisoned  meat  was  hastening  his  life  to  its  close.  That 
"  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles "  received  his  inglorious  quidus  by  an 
^ncy  which  was  expressly  designed  by  a  member  of  an  "  infidel " 
lace  to  put  to  the  test  his  prophetic  qualities  is  a  circumstance 
which,  in  spite  of  its  humiliation,  all  duly  informed  Mohammedans 
^  compelled  to  admit  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  there  are» 
among  writers  of  our  own  so-called  Christian  race,  persons  who  are  so 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  moral  perspective  as  to  see  in  the  very 
ignominy  of  this  death  an  additional  claim  to  rank  among  the  niar^ 
tyrs  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  the  admiration,  if  not  the 
credence,  of  mankind. 
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However  im&YOurable  or  otherwise  these  statements  may  be  as  to 
the  estimation  in  which  Mohammed  is  held  by  his  adherents^  it  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  the  fabrications  of  unsympa- 
thetic Jews  or  Ohristians.    For  all  these  statements,  be  they  false  or 
true,  mankind  is  dependent  on  the  authority  of  Mohammed's  own 
partisans,  and  of  them  alone.    None  were  admitted  to  his  dying 
chamber  excepting  such  as  were  known  to  be  his  most  attached 
friends  and  enthusiastic  admirers.    It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  ignore 
the  circumstance  that  thorough  impartiality  of  spirit  and  independence 
of  judgment  and  speech,  however  common  they  may  be  among 
civilised  men,  are  virtues  which  are  wholly  unknown  among  the 
partisans  of  Islam  in  aU  matters  involving  the  character  and  deeds 
of  ''the  Prophet."     Add  to  this  that,  according  to  Mohammedan 
ecclesiastical  law,  there  are  four  conditions  under  which  falsehood  is 
not  only  not  a  sin,  but  a  positive  virtue  and  an  act  of  merit,  and  that 
one  of  these  conditions  is  the  shielding  the  interests  of  Islam  and  its 
founder,  and  the  deceiving  of  "unbelievers."    Of  the  highest  im- 
portance, however,  for  our  purpose  is  it  to  note  that,  even  with  all 
these  safeguards  thrown  around  the  dying  scene,  we  have  it  on  no 
less  authority  than  that  of  the  man's  own  admirers  and  friends  that 
among  his  last  words  was  a  cry  for  iht  pardon  of  his  sins ; — a  circum- 
stance which  amply  proves,  as  Mohammedans  ought  to  have  the 
fairness  to  admit,  that  the  founder  of  Isldm  acknowledged  himself  to 
be,  in  common  with  other  men,  a  sinner ;  that  is  to  say,  that  so  &r 
&om  being  exempt  from  sin  and,  as  they  assert,  the  Divinely  author- 
ised supercessor  of  Jesus  as  the  world's  mediator,  he,  equally  with 
his  fellow -men,  stood  in  need  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  at  the  hands 
of  his  Maker  and  Judge.     Alas !  how  strangely  mingled  and  un- 
settled, and  how  weird  withal,  must  that  closing  scene  have  been 
where  "imprecations"  upon  his  fellow-creatures  and  "pardon**  for 
himself  were  among  the  invocations  addressed  in  almost  the  same 
breath  to  high  Heaven  by  one  who  was  "  sent  of  God "  to  be  the 
"supercessor"  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  the 
"greatest"  and  "best"  of  them  idl!    Surely  fanaticism  and  bur- 
lesque  were  never  more  dismally  mingled,  never  more  signally 
exemplified,  than  here. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  Christian  mind  to  contemplate  the  droamstances 
of  Mohammed's  closing  life  without  being  struck  by  the  contrast 
they  present  with  the  dying  scene  of  Him  whom  Moslems  say  their 
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''prophet "  was  sent  to  supersede.    How  shocking  is  the  sense  of  the 
incoDgmons  which  arises  £rom  the  attempt  to  conceiTe  of  the  dying 
feeUngs  of  Jesus  being  concerned,  not  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation 
(A  His  tormentors,  but  for  Divine  retribution  upon  them  !    How 
stiiking  is  the  contrast  between  Him  who,  in  the  moments  of  His 
eitremest  torture,    was  even    moved   with    compassion   for    His 
tormentors,  and  who  found  time  amid  that  inconceivable  suffering  to 
invoke  in  theiv  interests  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  clemency,  and 
Mohammed,  who,  in  his  hour  of  death  (a  death  not  characterised  by 
any  sufferings  unknown  to  his  fellow-men),  invoked  curses  and 
destmction  upon  persons  he  had  never  seen  and  who  had  done  him 
no  harm!  Our  blessed  Redeemer  died,  not  by  reason  of  any  indebtedness 
of  His  to  that  righteous  law  of  mortality  to  which  men  by  their  sins 
are  amenable,  but  of  His  own  will  and  choice — and  this  after  having 
given  more  than  sufficient  proof  of  His  authority  over  disease  and 
death.    And  while  the  physical  remains  of  Mohammed  decayed  like 
those  of  other  men  and  mingled  with  the  dust  whence  they  had  come, 
tiie  murdered  and  mangled  body  of  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Death, 
rose  again — and  this  in  strict  harmony,  even  as  to  the  point  of 
tiffle,  with  His  own  prediction  deliberately  and  repeatedly  uttered : 
''Bestzoy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again !" 
(''He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His  body.")    ^^o  man  taketh  it  from 
^e,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself :  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
liave  power  to  take  it  again  ! "    ''  He  burst  the  bands  of  death,  because 
it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden  of  it ! ''     E[is  body  re- 
issued from  the  domains  of  the  dead  in  undecaying  and  imperishable 
freshness,  and  afterwards  ascended  alive  to  heaven  in  the  sight  of 
credible  witnesses,  and  amidst  indisputable  tokens  of  Divine  accept- 
aiice  and  celestial  triumph. 

Thus,  so  fi&r  at  least  as  any  evidence  of  special  Divine  recogni- 
tion is  concerned,  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  founder  of 
Islim  differed  in  nothing  from  those  that  are  associated  with  the 
death  of  other  men.  Now,  the  main  point  of  the  Islimic  faith  is  that, 
in  the  person  of  Mohammed,  He  who  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Christ  of  the  New  is  authoritatively  superseded  ; 
and  that  there  is  now  "  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  amongst 
laen  whereby  we  must  be  saved  "  than  the  name  of  Mohammed.  But 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  adduce  firom  the  lips  of  Mohammed  him- 
self evidence  in  abundance  that^  both  by  nature  and  by  practice,  he 
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was  a  sinner  in  common  with  his  fellow-men ;  and  that,  apart  firom  some 
authenticated  means)  of  moral  purification,  he,  like  the  rest,  most 
remain  an  object  of  revulsion  to  a  holy  God.  The  proved  peccability 
of  Mohammed  must  ever  place  him  at  as  infinite  a  distance  from  the 
Son  of  God  as  from  God  the  Father.  That  a  person  of  whom  this 
could  be  said  should  be  the  Divinely  appointed  and  sole  mediator 
between  God  and  man  is  as  revolting  to  our  reason  as  it  is  to  our 
religious  sensibility ;  yet  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  human  beings  are  at  this  moment  entrusting  the  concerns 
of  their  eternity  to  this  frail  fabric ;  and,  of  these,  forty  millions  at 
least  are  our  fellow-subjects.  J.  D.  Bate. 


^\^  ^^prtsjentatxhfje  of  ^\mi. 


H£N  some  dear  friendship  is  taken  from  us  and  we  can 
hear  the  voice  and  gaze  upon  the  face  that  has  given  us 
such  joy  no  more,  as  we  go  out  into  the  loneliness  of  life 
feeling  nothing  is  given  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  lost, 
the  trial  seems  gi:eater  than  we  can  bear.  When  some 
strain  of  music,  sweet  with  the  melody  of  all  harmonies,  has  delighted 
the  ear,  if  silence,  still  and  unbroken,  follows,  it  appears  all  the  more 
oppressive,  because  of  what  has  gone  before. 

So  would  it  have  been  if  no  Divine  Bepresentative  had  been 
promised  after  the  departure  of  Christ,  one  who  should  be  in  His 
stead,  act  for  Him,  witness  for  Him,  and  abide  with  us,  when  He  left 
the  earth  at  His  ascension.  Well  might  the  disciples  have  felt 
themselves  "  orphans."  The  Church,  if  Church  there  could  have  been, 
would  have  even  looked  back  wistfully  to  the  days  of  gracious 
ministry,  when  Christ's  presence  was  like  sunlight  on  the  earth.  The 
world  would  have  been  all  the  colder,  darker,  drearier,  because  the 
warmth  of  love,  the  light  of  life,  the  Great  Healer  and  Teacher  once 
known,  would  have  had  none  to^carry  on  His  work.  Thank  God  for 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  the  promise  fulfilled.  Not 
even  the  dream  of  a  successor  visited  in  China  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers  of  Confucius.  The  deep  wish  appeared  among  the 
devotees  of  Buddha^  that  sought  to  satisfy  itself  in  the  belief  of 
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repeated  incarnations.    But  how  vain  and  deceptive  the  superstition. 

In  Christiamty^the  longing  is  felt  and  the  reality  enjoyed.    Another 

fxmforUr  is  given,  implying  that  our  Lord  had  already  been  the 

**  consolation  of  Israel."    Another,  including  the  truth,  but  leaving 

aside  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.    Another,  suggestive  of  such  a 

peraonality  as  to  supply  us  with  a  friend,  veritable  though  unseen, 

with  whom  we  can  commune ;  sent  by  the  same  Father  who  sent  the 

Son,  blessed  in  His  presence  and  purposes,  coming  to  cheer,  support, 

strengthen,  and  revive.     Among  the  assurances  given  our  Lord  states 

that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent  in  His  "  name."      This  expression 

comprehends  several  meanings,  but  we  think  that  one  of  these  has 

hardly  had  attributed  to  it  enough  point  and  consideration.    ''  In  the 

name  of  Christ,"  in  part,  signifies  on  His  account,  on  His  behalf. 

The  undiminished,  uninterrupted,  unfailing  love  of  Him  who  died 

bat  lives  again  is  taught    It  is  said  to  have  been  a  prayer  of  Queen 

Elizabeth,  **  Lord,  look  upon  the  wounds  in  Thy  hands  and  Thou  wilt 

not  forget  the  work  of  Thy  hands."    The  sentiment  has  in  it  a  deep 

truth.    Work  and  suffering  for  anything  draws  out  our  sympathies, 

enlists  our  feeling,  binds  us  to  that  in  which  we  have  been  engaged, 

and  roots  our  interest  in  its  welfare.    Let  a  man  be  put  to  succour 

some  worthy  but  struggling  enterprise.    Let  his  anxieties  be  drawn 

out,  hia  skill  exercised,  his  time  employed,  if  he  did  not  feel  much 

interest  in  it  at  first  he  will  feel  it  afterwards.    The  ardour  of  those 

noble  men  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and 

through  whose  endeavours  such  grand  results  have  been  achieved,  was 

not  lessened  but  increased  by  their  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.    So 

may  we  think  concerning  Christ.    We  wonder  He  could  ever  conde- 

aeend  to  undertake  our  cause  at  alL    But  now  He  has  done  so  we  do 

not  marvel  that  He  deeply  feels  for  it  stilL    Nor  are  we  surprised, 

when  He  had  done  all  that  as  an  incarnate  and  suffering  Saviour 

He  could  do.  He  should  breathe  tne  prayer,  to  verify  His  interest,  that 

the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  sent    Christ's  love  could  not  be  changed. 

If  possible  He  loves  His  work  in  the  world  even  more  than  when 

He  died  on  the  Cross. 

"In  My  name  '*  signifies  also,  with  My  might  and  efl&ciency.  An 
extended  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  suggested. 
Christ  had  power  to  turn  the  water  into  wine,  to  heal  the  sick  and 
cast  out  devfls.  He  had  power  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to 
know  the  hearts  of  all.    He  had  power  to  multiply  the  loaves  and 
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feed  the  multitudes.  He  had  power  to  cleanse  the  leper,  to  laise 
the  dead.  The  spiritual  power  of  His  Bepresentative  may  be  com- 
pared. •  What  light  He  can  pour  upon  dark  minds !  What  evil 
passions  of  our  nature  can  He  quell  and  cast  out !  What  soul*nouiish- 
ment  does  He  give  eveiy  Sabbath  to  hungry  multitudes  of  believing 
souls !  How  He  searches  the  hearts  and  tries  the  reins  of  the  children 
of  men  !  How  He  can  cleanse  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
spiritual  leper;  give  power  to  the  weak  and  raise  the  spiritually  dead  I 
He  has,  indeed,  a  *'  power  from  on  high  "  descended,  and  when  we 
mark  the  astonishing  results  in  depraved  men  converted,  sceptics  be- 
coming believers,  and  prodigals  brought  home,  we  are  compelled,  like 
the  Egyptian  magicians,  to  say,  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God." 

But  the  expression  "  in  My  name  "  contains  a  fur&er  wealth  of 
meaning,  rich  in  holiest  su^estions  and  animating  the  greatest  hopes. 
It  means  in  Eis  likeness.    The  "  name  "  of  God  indicates  the  excel- 
lences by  which  He  is  distinguished.    To  have  His  name  is  to  bear, 
so  far  as  possible,  resemblance  to  Him.    It  is  said  of  the  saved  in 
heaven, "  His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads,"  and  in  Zechariah 
**  They  shall  walk  up  and  down  in  His  name."    What  is  intended, 
then,  but  this :  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  given,  and  should  come, 
with  the  very  characteristics  of  Christ,  to  be  marked  by  His  impress, 
possess  His  likeness,  and  that  He  should  be  with  the  disciples,  the 
Church,  and  the  world,  bearing  the  image  of  Jesus  and  breathing  His 
dispositions  ?    Our  Lord  said,  /  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  /  will 
come  unto  you.    The  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  the  brightness  and  grace 
of  His  excellences,  and  **  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit."    In  His  ascension 
He  disappeared  from  the  eye,  but  only  to  come  with  a  new  power  on 
the  heart,  and  with  a  presence  as  real,  intimate,  and  blessed  as  Bis 
own  earthly  manifestation  in  the  mission  of  His  Bepresentative.    A 
train  of  most  interesting  reflections  opens  before  us  at  this  point. 
When  we  inquire  what  were  the  characteristics  and  dispositions  of 
Jesus  we  may  carry  on  the  same  line  of  thought  to  our  meditations 
on  the  Spirit,  and  so  assure  ourselves  of  the  same  guidance  and 
friendship,  in  regard  to  the  unseen  dweller  amongst  us  as  were  found 
in  the  visible  incarnate  Christ 

Now  love  was  the  pre-eminent  distinction  of  ouj  Lord.  His 
crowning  perfection  was  His  condescending  love.  It  breathed  in  His 
words,  was  the  motive  of  His  acts,  the  reason  of  His  sufferings,  the 
explanation  of  His  death.    The  great  distinction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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&eii,  most  be  lovetp  Love  tn  its  great  humility,  its  tenderest  interest, 
it»  generous  purposes,  its  all-comprehending  grace  and  bountifolness^ 
must  be  possessed.  The  same  in  height  and  depth  as  that  which 
prompted  the  Father  to  send  the  Son,  the  same  as  that  which 
impelled  the  Son  in  the  mystery  of  His  self-surrender  to  give  Him- 
sdf  a  ransom  for  many.  Mark  some  of  those  chief  forms  in  which 
love  showed  itself  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  so  may  be  traced  the 
same  in  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  sent  in  His  likeness. 

Seeking  to  reclaim  the  lost  is  paramount  here.  In  order  to  this 
Christ  wrought  to  produce  conviction,  and,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
human  darkness.  Nicodemus  came  to  Him  by  night.  The  Great 
Teacher  sought  to  impress  him  with  his  self-righteousness  and  need 
of  change.  The  woman  of  Samaria  tried  to  draw  Him  into  contro- 
veisy.  Christ  directs  His  words  to  her  conscience  and  she  stands 
self-accused  of  her  sins.  Zacchseus  cherishes  a  desire  to  see 
Him ;  Christ  visits  his  home,  and  the  result  shows  that  the  truth  came 
irith  power  and  issued  in  gracious  success.  The  great  thing  was  to 
show  sin  in  its  true  light,  reveal  its  deep-seatedness  and  final  judg- 
men!  Christ  traced  it  to  the  heart,  out  of  which  all  evil  springs,  and 
His  withering  denunciations  of  hypocrisy  were  but  love  in  sterner 
toBes  showing  the  indispensable  necessity  of  spiritual  change  in 
view  of  the  time  when  eveiy  hidden  thing  shall  be  revealed.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  Spirit  in  His  work.  One  of  the  first  characteristics 
indicated  in  the  promise  of  His  coming  was  that  He  should  '^  con- 
vince the  world  of  sin."  The  real  condition  of  the  heart  should  be 
kid  baie  to  itself;  of  its  rebellion  against  God  it  should  be  self- 
accused.  The  disease  that  is  in  us  should  be  made  known,  that  the 
healing  of  the  Great  Physician  might  be  sought.  Love  labours  thus 
to  show  the  guilt,  the  wretchedness,  the  lamentable  state  of  men,  and 
how  at  last^  when  the  Prince  of  this  world  is  cast  out,  those  who 
suffer  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  his  delusion  must  be  irre- 
coverably expelled.  light  shines  to  show  corruption,  arouse  the 
sleeper,  reveal  the  danger  so  imminent  and  terrible.  The  secret  of  the 
truth  is  unveiled  that  the  plan  of  deliverance  may  be  embraced. 

In  connection  with  this  Christ  was  His  own  theme.  His  language 
was,  "  Come  unto  JfcTe."  No  verbal  doctrine,  but  a  living  Saviour, 
was  to  be  embraced.  He  presented  Himself  in  all  the  fulness  of.  His 
gxace  and  power,  as  the  only  one  who  could  rescue  &om  sin,  appointed 
to  this  l>y  the  Father,  adapted  to  this  in  every  respect  for  men.    In 
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like  manner  the.  Spirit  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  shows  them 
unto  us.  The  qualifications  of  the  Saviour  are  extolled.  The  fact 
that  His  work  is  a  finished  work  is  confirmed,  for  He  has  "gone  to 
the  Father,  and  we  see  Him  no  more  " — that  is,  He  need  not  return 
to  make  any  addition  to  what  He  has  done  as  though  it  were 
incomplete.  The  efl&ciency  of  the  Saviour  is  exalted.  He  "came 
that  we  might  have  life/'  and  the  vilest  can  be  made  accepted  in 
Him.  The  danger  of  refusing  is  urged.  The  greatest  sin  of  all 
would  be  rejection  under  His  influences  of  such  a  Sedeemer.  The 
greatest  opportunity  of  all  is  to  seize  now  the  advantages  of  the  day 
of  salvation.  Love  beseeches  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  "  Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock;"  laments  in  the  remonstrance  of  Christ, 
"  Ye  wiU  not  come  unto  Me  that  ye  might  have  life ; "  entreats  in 
earnest  tones  the  "  weary  and  heavy  laden,"  and  still  to  the  tiursty 
the  Spirit  says,  "  Come." 

A  loving  willingness  was  exhibited  in  Christ  to  instruct  the  meek 
and  teachable;  very  engaging  scenes  of  wisdom  speaking,  and 
earnestness  listening,  many  parts  of  the  evangelical  narratives 
present.  What  readiness  was  there  to  explain  when  Jesus  knew  the 
disciples  were  "  desirous  to  ask  Him  "  concerning  some  difficulties 
they  wished  to  have  removed.  When  the  young  ruler  came,  Christ 
loved  to  direct  his  mind.  What  an  attractive  picture  is  that  of  Mary 
sitting  at  the  Master's  feet,  and  drinking  in  the  heavenly  instruction 
of  His  words.  After  the  resurrection,  to  the  two  going  to  Enmians 
He  expounded  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself. 
Wherever  there  was  a  heart  susceptible,  willingness  to  instruct  was 
ready.  Often,  alas !  this  was  wasted  on  deaf  ears  and  callous 
natures. 

The  same  gracious  disposition  is  evidenced  in  the  Divine  Bepre- 
sentative.  As  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  ponders,  there  is  a  greater 
teacher  than  Philip  instructing  and  opening  the  spiritual  under- 
standing. Cornelius  enjoyed  a  higher  ministry  than  that  of  Peter, 
All  through  the  journeys  of  the  Apostle  Paid  it  was  found  that 
attentive  hearts  like  Lydia,  and  submissive  spirits  like  Timothy, 
found  guidance,  illumination,  and  comfort.  The  gentleness  that 
^'maketh  great"  becomes  Him  who  was  sent  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ. 

It  was  promised  by  our  Lord  and  forms  a  part  of  that  resemblance 
we  seek  to  trace,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  "  bring  to  remembrance  ** 
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wliataoeyer  He  had  said.    We  may  be  continnally  conscious  of  this. 

When  we  realise  our  entire  indebtedness  to  Christ,  what  is  it  but 
the  Spirit  impressing  on  our  feeling  the  truth,  "  Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nodiing  ? "  When  we  are  more  than  usually  sensible  of  the  power 
and  availability  of  prayer,  what  is  it  but  the  inner  teacher  reminding 
OB,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive ;  '* "  Men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not 
to  faint "  ?  When  we  are  affected  by  the  excellency  of  the  mild  and 
paasiye  graces^  who  but  the  same  is  interpreting  to  us  the  expositions 
of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  ?  When  the  duty  of  bestirring  ourselves 
seizes  upon  us,  who  but  He  is  enforcing  the  lesson  of  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  or  the  words  "  work  while  it  is  called  to-day  "  ?  There 
aie  many  things  we  should  like  to  know  which  He  does  not  teach, 
and  was  never  sent  to  disclose ;  but  all  these  and  kindred  sayings  of 
Chiist  are  often  lighted  up  to  our  faith  like  an  illuminated  picture. 
Piomiee  is  fulfilled  in  our  feeling.  He  brings  to  our  remembrance 
in  a  way  most  precious  and  thrilling  whatever  adapted  to  our  circum- 
atances  the  Great  Teacher's  ministry  contained.  Thus  in  a  sense  it  is 
Himself  again  who  takes  the  dimness  from  our  vision  and  the  unbelief 
from  our  hearts. 

A  great  aim  of  our  Lord  was  to  strengthen  the  disciples  in  fedth. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  men  have  not  been  ready  to  doubt 

oonceming  their  temporal  interests.      How  shall  I  be  sustained? 

What  will  become  of  me  ?  are  questions  often  asked  by  our  timorous 

spirits.    Wliat  did  our  Lord  do  to  meet  this  sense  of  weakness  ?    He 

pomted  to  the  Father,  set  forth  His  interest  and  watchful  care, 

reproved  the  want  of  confidence,  and  encouraged  holy  trust.    So  also 

when  in  personal  feebleness  the  disciples  felt  themselves  insufficient 

for  the  toil  and  suffering  of  the  future.    Be  of  good  cheer,  was  His 

raDying  voioe ;  I  have  overcome  the  world;  and  when  the  idea  of  con- 

qn^  seemed  far  off  and  the  victory  of  truth  not  only  dubious  but 

impossible,  *'  Fear  not,  little  flock,"  said  Christ,  "  it  is  your  Father's 

good  pleasnre  to  give  you  the  kiogdom."    Thus,  also,  the  Spirit,  with 

the  dispositions  and  objects  of  Christ,  calls  upon  the  heart  to  believe, 

and  inspires  new  strength  within  the  faint.    Who  helps  us  to  lean  upon 

the  bosom  of  Omnipotence  but  the  Comforter,  who  reveals  all  the  love 

and  power  of  our  heavenly  Father  ?    Who  strengthens  us  with  might 

in  the  inner  man  ?    Who  awakens  our  hearts  to  the  glories  of  the 

fatore,  and  prompts  us  to  go  steadily  and  perseveringly  on  in  all 

that  concerns  the  advancement  of   truth'?      As  Jonathan  went  to 

0 
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David  ia  the  wood,  and  in  the  hour  of  depression  strengthened 
his  hand  in  God,  we,  by  onr  invisible  friend,  are  enconiaged,  in  the 
work  and  conflict  of  life,  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might 

There  is  similarity  also  in  the  attempt  to  raise  and  spiritualise 
human  affections.  The  worldly  tendency  of  the  disciples*  minds  was 
sometimes  painfully  apparent  Who,  but  with  some  shock  of  feeling, 
can  read  Peter's  question,  "We  have  left  all  and  followed  Thee. 
What  shall  we  have  therefor  ? "  How  it  grates  upon  the  mind  to 
read  of  Salome  and  her  two  sons  seeking  the  honours  of  the  right 
and  left  hand  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  spirit  is,  doubtless,  traceable 
to  the  Jewish  views  of  the  Messiah  they  cherished ;  but  the  native  and 
universal  worldliness  of  the  heart  gave  colour  and  tone  to  their  desires. 
Our  Lord  sought  to  raise  them  above  such  materialism.  *  Lay  not  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth ;  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven."  "A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth.**  True  greatness  consists,  not  in  what  the  ambitions  of 
men  seek  after,  but  in  humility,  self-mastery,  conformity  to  God,  and 
true  enjoyment;  not  in  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  but  in  that 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  which  shall  form  the  festivd  of  heaven. 
The  Spirit  te  aches  the  sama  When  we  are  impressed  with  the  vanity 
of  life,  and  see  that  what  men  seek  after  so  often  as  substance  is  but 
shadow;  when  our  eyes  are  enlightened  to  see  the  merely  con- 
ventional worth  and  transitoriness  of  great  riches;  when  fitncied 
greatness  appears  only  real  littleness,  and  what  is  honoured  by  men 
of  but  small  esteem  in  the  eye  of  God  and  the  measures  of  eternity, 
whose  whisperings  and  influences  do  we  feel,  saying,  "  Set  your 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth  '^?  The  tones  of 
the  Master  are  heard  in  His  Bepresentative  bidding  Uid  seek  after  the 
durable  riches  of  the  skies. 

The  sympathy  of  Jesus  is  also  reproduced.  Deeply  did  He  feel  for 
the  widow  at  Nain,  and  for  the  bereaved  ruler  whose  daughter  had 
been  smitten  by  death.  Gently  did  He  deal  with  the  mourning 
family  at  Bethany,  and  with  the  countless  number  of  sick  and 
wretched  ones  who  thronged  His  path.  The  mjrstery  about  life's 
sorrows  was  not  removed,  but  kind  words  were  spoken  and  supporting 
helpfulness  shown.  We  grieve  and  lament  amid  our  afflictions  to-day. 
Ko  healing  hand  is  laid  perchance  on  the  stricken  frame,  yet  healing 
comfort  is  ministered  to  the  souL    Strength  may  not  be  given  to  the 
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paralysed  arm  or  new  health  breathed  into  blighted  faculties  and 
withered  muscles,  yet  power  for  endurance  is  not  withheld,  and  the 
discipline  of  life  is  framed  to  become  as  steps  unto  heaven.  And 
who  is  it,  as  we  muse  amid  life's  dai'kness,  suggests  that  what  is  done, 
"  though  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter "  ?  who  clears 
our  spiritual  vision  and  gives  us  to  see  the  ciystal  glory  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  many  mansions,  and  hear  afar 
the  song  of  the  saved  ?  It  is  like  the  first  Teacher  that  the  second 
should  thus  comfort  and  animate.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  said, 
•*  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Surely,  moreover,  we  may  speak  of  a  Divine  presence  in  prayer. 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  and  suggested  the  grand  lines  on 
which  their  petitions  shoidd  be  moulded.  He,  doubtless,  prayed 
often  for  His  disciples.  We  know  He  prayed  for  Peter  that  lus  faith 
might  not  iaSX,  He  prayed  with  His  disciples,  though  very  faintly 
could  they  have  understood  the  objects  and  character  of  His  petitions. 
The  Spirit  also  teaches  us  to  pray.  ''  We  know  not  what  to  pray  for 
as  we  ought"  He  even  makes,  we  are  told, "  intercession  within  us.'* 
As  the  genius  and  the  power  of  prayer.  He  prompts  within.  Above 
the  inteUigence  of  our  thought  may  be  those  ''  groanings  which  can- 
not be  uttered."  In  view  of  aims  and  objects  whose  compass  we  but 
feebly  understand.  He  lifts  our  desires  and  aspirations.  But  we  pray 
•*  in  the  spirit,"  and  He  who  searches  the  heart  knows  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  because  we  are  told  it  is  "  according  to  His  own." 

We  may  be  sure,  to  touch  an  additional  point,  that  in  forbearance 
and  patience  the  likeness  is  traceable.  Do  we  not  need  long-suffering 
that  will  pity  our  ignorance  and  dulness  as  much  as  those  did  with 
whom  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  dealt  ?  Might  it  not  with  point 
be  said  to  many,  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you  and  yet  hast 
thou  not  known  Me  ?  "  Is  tSiere  no  "  contradiction  of  sinners  "  to  be 
found ;  no  **  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  "  ?  We  need  a  gentle- 
ness that  will  not  upbraid  us  for  our  blindness ;  a  disposition,  such  as 
Cbist's,  still  seeking  to  impress,  continually  aiming  to  prevail,  circling 
ns  about  with  kindly  influences,  mercifully  reproving  our  failings, 
woriong  to  lift  us  out  of  the  low  level  of  our  inferior  thoughts 
aod  feelingSEy  and  preparing  us  for  that  which  is  designed  for  us 
in  elevation  of  character  ^that  is  attainable.  The  Spirit  is  the 
Representative  of  the  Master  again;  persistent,  though  often  resented; 
intent  on    the     end,  though   often  grieved;  and   proves,  both  in 
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sorrow  over  the  hardness  of  the  heart  and  in  joy  over  the  reception 
of  the  truth,  the  same  tender  sensibility  and  the  same  genial  grace. 
And  then  the  crown-all  quality  of  fidelity  is  His.  '*  Having  loved 
His  own  who  were  in  the  world,  Christ  loved  them  to  the  end." 
Faithful  to  His  work,  true  to  His  disciples,  constant  to  the  great  enter- 
prise He  had  undertaken.  He  could  say,  "  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do."  Of  whom,  also,  is  it  said,  He  ^  seals 
unto  the  day  of  redemption."  Who  is  it  that,  having  begun  ^  a  good 
work  within,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ "  ?  XJnder 
whose  auspices  and  cleansing  shall  the  Church  be  presented  at  last 
*  without  blemish  before  tha  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  High  "?  That 
renewing  and  sanctifying  Spirit  who  is  among  us  and  in  us,  with  all 
the  characteristics  and  lineaments  of  Christ,  will  be  our  abiding  and 
faithful  friend,  witnessing  by  His  assurance,  and  securing  by  His 
power,  until  the  host  of  the  redeemed,  freed  from  all  the  charges  and 
defilements  of  sin  and  time,  shall  enter  upon  the  splendours  and  par- 
take of  the  bliss  of  the  "  eternal  glory." 

Though  we  have  not  been  favoured,  then,  to  see  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  let  us  disabuse  our  minds  from  any  thought  of  suffering, 
through  this,  any  disadvantage.  We  mistake,  if  we  conceive  we 
deal  with  any  one  less  kind,  less  earnestly  desirous  to  save ;  or  if 
^ve  think  spiritual  blessings  are  less  accessible  than  they  were.  In 
the  same  spirit  that  Moses  began,  so  his  successor  Joshua  continued 
to  lead  the  people,  and  at  last  brought  them  safely  into  the  promised 
land.  In  the  same  spirit  in  which  Elijah  prophesied,  Elisha  took  up 
the  work  and  glorified  God  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  So  let  our 
confidence  be  cherished  for  the  Representative  of  Christ  With  as 
much  joy  and  comfort  and  hope  should  we  live  as  though  Christ 
Himself  were  in  our  midst.  With  as  much  diligence  should  we 
seek  to  avoid  anything  that  might  displease;  with  as  much  zeal  apply 
ourselves  to  any  devotedness  in  which  we  are  sure  we  should  have 
His  approval.  Let  us  welcome  the  Spirit  to  our  hearts  as  though 
we  were  receiving  Christ  to  our  home.  Let  us  attend  to  His  impres- 
sions as  though  we  heard  the  echoes  of  the  Master's  voice.  Let  us 
yield  to  His  influences  as  though  we  felt  the  overshadowing  nearness 
of  Him  in  whose  *'  name  "  He  came.  Believe  and  prize  His  presence^ 
and,  taught  by  His  instructions,  renewed  by  His  grace^  sanctified  by 
His  power,  and  comforted  by  His  consolations,  live  in  the  experience 
of  His  indwelling,  and  the  meetness  He  matures  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light. 
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Thb  Kinodoxs  that  Die  and  thb  Kingdom  that  Livjbs. 


<<Aiui  in  tliA  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  GK>d  of  heaven  set  np  aldngdom,  which  shall 

neTer  be  destroyed/'  &c. — ^Dam.  ii.  44»  45. 

I.  The  law  of  decay  in  human  afiairs. 

(1)  It  is  impressiyely  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  individuals  pass  so 

soon  out  of  the  memory  of  the  world, 

(2)  It  \a  more  expressly  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  nations  die. 

(3)  It  is  instructiyely  illustrated  in  the  fact  thaJt  it  disappoints  the 

most  plausible  plans  and  expectations  of  men, 

II.  To  this    law  of   decay  in  human  affairs  there   is  one  grand  and 
wuxrvMous  exception, 

(1)  The  exception  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  (he  work  of  God  in 

redemption  is  the  only  thing  in  human  history  that  dates  hack  to 
the  beginning  of  tinu. 

(2)  The  contrast  between  kingdoms  of  men  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 

is  seen  in  the  mysterious  vitality  of  right  in  this  world  in  its 
conflicts  with  wrong, 

(3)  It  is  further  seen  in  an  anomalous  suspension  of  the  law  of 

decay  in  some  cases  of  historic  immortality, 

(4)  The  only  names  from  the  remote  past  which  can  go  down 

to  the  world's  latest  ages  are  those  which  are  to  he  immortal' 
ised  by  the  Christian  Scriptures, 

Db.  Phelps,  Andover,  U.S.A. 


The  Limitations  of  Life. 

'' Bemember  my  bonds." — Col.  iv.  18. 

Introduction, — ^The  circumstances  of  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  these 
words. 
L~-The  apostle's  bonds  were  no  disgrace  to  him. 
IL— Paul's  bonds  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  useful. 
UL— Paul's  bonds  did  not  mar  his  happiness. 
IV.^-Paal's  bonds  did  not  lessen  his  reward. 

Db.  W.  M.  Tatlob,  New  York. 
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Uncoksoious  Dbteriobation. 

'<  Grey  hain  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he  knoweth  not." — ^Hos.  vii.  9. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  turbulent  times 
^hich  followed  the  reign  of  the  seoond  Jeroboam,  and  during  the 
later  portion  of  the  lengthened  ministiy  of  the  prophet  Hosea. — The 
unconsciousness  of  their  condition  Was  the  saddest  feature  of  their  case. 
It  finds  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  backslider. — Account  for  this  element 
of  unconsciousness. 

How  comes  it  that  a  man  may  slip  away  from  earnestness  iu  the 

Christian  life  into  a  condition  of  spiritual  decrepitude  without  knowing  it  \ 

L — ^Because  we  are  all  inclined  to  look  more  favourably  on  ourselves 

than  on  others. 
II. — ^This  insensibility  may  be  owing  to  the  gradual  way  ia  which 

backsliding  steals  upon  a  man. 
in. — ^By  the  &ct  that  the  individuals  are  absorbed  in  other  matters  to 

such  an  extent  that  the  state  of  the  heart  is  forgotten. 
Conclusion. — If  any  one  has  discovered  his  deterioration,  let  him  not 
wait  a  single  moment  for  restoration.    Let  him  go  at  once  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Db.  W.  M.  Tatlob,  New  York. 


Great  Blessings  fob  Faithful  Wobshippbbs. 

«  They  shaU  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  Thy  house ;  and  Thou  shalt 
make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  Thy  pleasures." — F&.  zxxyL  8. 

During  the  shepherd  life  of  the  Israelites  their  ideal  of  prosperity  was 
associated  with  abundant  pastures  and  flourishing  flocks  ;  hence  the  word 
''  fatness  "  came  to  be  used  as  the  type  of  spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  highest 
kind.  (Quote  examples.)  Very  restricted,  in  regard  both  to  frequency 
and  the  extent  of  privilege  enjoyed,  were  the  ordinances  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  temple  in  comparison  with  New  Testament  privileges ;  but,  in 
contrast  with  any  other  religious  observances  the  world  possessed,  they 
were  inestimable  blessings.  They  filled  the  understanding  with  light,  the 
affections  with  love,  the  conscience  with  peace,  and  the  heart  with  joy. 
They  lifted  men  out  of  themselves,  and  above  all  the  care  and  toil  of 
earthly  life  into  communion  with  God.  The  revelations  of  Ood's  Word 
were  unfolded  and  enforced  with  solemn  surroundings.  The  high  praises 
of  God  were  upon  their  lips,  the  provisions  of  Divine  love  for  the  contrite 
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vere  let  forth  in  many  a  sacrifioe,  and  the  promises  of  God  indented  on 
the  national  mind  in  many  a  song,  and  their  homeward  path  became 
jabiknt  with  the  anthem,  **  Happy  art  thoa,  0  Israel/'  &q. 
L— The  ezoellent  provision  of  God's  house;  ''They  shall   be  abun- 
dantly," ko. 
''Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone."      In  his  natural  condition 
spiritual  appetite  lost.^-"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness."    This  spiritual  taste  only  finds  gratification 
in   Divine   truth. — ^The  comparison  between  the  food  of  the 
body  and  the  food  of  the  soul  frequently  used  in  Scripture  cul- 
minating in  the  ministry  of  Christ :  "  I  am  the  living  bread/' 
&c.    The  analogy  is  intended  to  impress  upon  us  the  necessity 
for  spiritual  appetite — ^for    frequent  and    regular    supplies    of 
spiritual  food — and  for  actual  reception  of  the  truth.    The  con- 
templation of  the  character  of  God,  rightly  puraued,  affords  the 
highest  delight  and  advantage.    The  mystery  of  Divine  govern- 
ment, the  great  truths  of  redemption,  and  the  promises  of  God 
are  the  soul's  food. 
H. — ^The  representation    given    of  the  highest  spiritual  enjoyment : 
"Thou  shalt  make  them  drink/'  &c. 
Sin  degrades  man  to  the  pleasures  of  the  beasts ;  grace  raises  man 
to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  God. — ^The  river,  picture  of 
freshness^-copiousness— constancy.    God's  glory  is  the  end  of  His 
works — the  benevolent  object  of  all  His  dealings.    To  behold 
and  be  satisfied  with  it — to  contribute  to  its  manifestation — 
most  ennobling  condition  of  existence  1     Infinite  beneficence  is 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  God. — The  capacity  to  do  good  is  highest 
source  of  enjoyment  here ;  what  must  it   be  there !     What 
refined  views  of   the   destiny  of  believers  the   text  imfoldsl 
How  momentous  the  process  of  preparation  for  participating  in 
themi 
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Liverpool  and  Southwabk. 

LIBERAL  has  just  been  defeated  at  Liverpool,  in  spite  of 
receiving  much  Home  Rule  support.  A  Conservative  has 
been  returned  for  Southwark  by  votes  outnumbering  the 
combined  score  of  the  Liberal  candidates.  Titles  and  family 
do  not  count  for  much  in  large  townSi  such  as  Liverpool,  and 
we  are  not  astonished  at  Lord  Ramsay's  defeat ;  but  the  Southwark  result 
shows  that  there  is  some  other  cause  than  the  demerits  of  a  candidate 
required  to  explain  the  success  of  the  Government  party.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  we  have  hinted  before,  has  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
reference  to  its  foreign  policy.  How  far  this  confidence  is  well  grounded 
may  be  another  question;  but  the  fact  exists  beyond  dispute,  and  if 
Liberals  wiU  be  successful  they  will  have  to  encounter  this  item  in  the 
resistance  of  their  opponents. 

It  is  hardly  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  the  heterogeneous  bundle  of 
interests  known  as  the  Liberal  party  is  at  present  hopelessly  disorganised. 
One  section  deplores  the  increasing  influence  of  the  ultra-Radical  party ; 
another  division  suspects  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Whig  junto  again  to 
lead  them  ;  while  large  masses  are  Liberals  only  in  the  second  place,  and 
are  crotcheteers  in  the  first.  It  is  hopeless  to  essay  to  concentrate  these 
undisciplined  forces  against  the  point  which  has  to  be  stormed — ^the 
foreign  policy  of  the  existing  Cabinet.  There  are  only  two  courses  open 
to  the  opposition  body— either  to  arraign  in  much  more  effectual  manner 
than  has  been  done  the  said  policy,  or  to  wait  until  some  glaring  ficuco  or 
utter  bankruptcy  proves  to  the  people  what  their  darling  Government 
means.  The  latter  process  will  be  effectual,  but  may  be  tardy;  the 
former  would  be  brief,  but  there  seems  no  hope  of  its  performance. 

The  fact  is,  numbers  of  people  think  somewhat  to  this  purport — *'  We 
have  seen  that  our  existing  Administration  is  prepared  to  uphold  our 
influence,  that  is,  our  commerce,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They  have 
acted  for  this  purpose,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  without  success ;  but  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  a  Liberal  Government  would  act  in  the  same  way, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  that  any  other  men  could  pilot  us  through  the 
existing  oomplioations."    True  or  false,  such  is  the  public  reasoning,  and 
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tiie  fiuth  thus  bom  is  not  easily  shaken.  If  it  be  not  shaken^  that  may 
be  either  beeaase  the  Libeials  haye  not  men  of  the  calibre  to  meet  the 
utnation,  or  becatue  the  fiuth  of  the  public  is  firmly  fixed ;  and  in  either 
ease  the  Government  would  be  secure.  And  as  long  as  this  state  of 
opinion  lasts  so  long  will  important  elections,  such  as  those  of  Liverpool 
and  Soathwark,  be  decided  against  the  disciples  of  peace,  retrenchment, 
and  lefonn* 

The  *'  bloated  armaments "  appear  to  be  most  concerned  in  bringing 
about  the  state  of  things.  People  do  not  like  to  feel  themselves  members 
of  the  weakest  State  in  the  world,  and  prefer  just  now  a  warlike  Adminis- 
tration to  a  pacific  one.  This  military  disease  is  apparent  throughout 
Emope.  It  may  be  cured  without  blood-letting,  but  that  is  the  remedy 
which  usually  commends  itself  to  the  political  faculty.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  we  should  be  better  without  sharing  in  this  antiquated  and  barbarian 
sQigeiy.  Oar  fellow-citizens  think  differently.  It  is  some  consolatioa 
that  the  remedy  must,  at  any  rate,  be  efFeotual.  We  hope  it  may  never 
be  tried  on  any  larger  scale  than  at  present. 


The  Weather  Report. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  just  now  emerging  from  a  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  which  has  proved  sadly  disastrous  to  great 
numbers  in  all  classes  of  society.  The  density  and  prevalence  of  fogs  has 
exceeded  anything  experienced  from  the  same  source  during  the  past  fifty 
jears.  Other  portions  of  the  country  have  had  their  share  of  the  incon- 
venience caused  by  obstructed  and  diminished  daylight,  and  even  Paris, 
Those  inhabitants  pride  themselves  on  their  usual  immunity  from  the  fog 
banks  which  overhang  the  Thames,  has  shared  in  the  prevailing  obscura- 
tion, though  happOy  not  in  the  hygienic  injury  which  has  so  severely 
▼intei  our  own  metropolis. 

The  Registrar's  report  for  the  week  ending  February  7th  informs  us 
that  the  death  rate  had  risen  from  24*6  per  1,000  to  48*1  per  1,000, 
the  aetoal  deaths  in  London  during  that  week  having  been  3,376,  or  1,657 
beyond  the  average.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  suffering  fell,  as  is  usual, 
on  the  eastern  districts  of  London,  where  the  excess  was  at  the  rate  of  83 
per  cent,  while  in  the  western  districts  it  was  only  32  per  cent. 

£wf  atom  of  the  London  smoke  in  the  period  of  fog  becomes  a  vehicle 
&r  odleotfaig  damp  and  atmospherical  impurities^  until  respiration  becomes 
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difficult  to  the  healthy  and  a  hurden  intolerable  to  the  victims  of  enfeebled 
pulmonary  power. 

One  notable  peculiarity  of  this  season  of  darkness  has  been  that  oflten- 
times  briefy  sudden  breaks  in  the  overhanging  pall  have  revealed  the  son 
in  his  strength.  How  like  the  experience  of  the  child  of  light  walking  hi 
darkness  1  The  light  so  feebly  perceived  is  very  near,  and  to  its  increasing 
splendour  the  denseness  will  soon  yield,  and  we  shall  joyously  sing,  ^'  The 
shadows  flee  away." 

Cheerfulness  under  Great  Afflictions. 

Professor  Fawcett,  who  suffers  from  total  loss  of  sight,  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  diligent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one 
of  its  most  effective  speakers.  He  always  manifests  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  topics  which  he  discusses,  and  enters  into  their 
minutisB  with  surprising  fluency  and  correctness.  Statistics  seem  to  bene 
more  formidable  to  him  than  platitudes  are  to  ordinary  speakers.  The 
brave  and  beautiful  language  Mr.  Fawcett  recently  used  in  addressing  a 
company  of  his  fellow-sufferers  deserves  preservation,  and  may  well  reprove 
those  of  us  who  murmur  and  repine  under  far  less  severe  trials  than  that 
of  which  he  speaks  in  such  heroic  words  as  those  of  the  following  extract  :*- 

"  I  did  not  lose  my  sight  until  manhood — ^until  I  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age — and  when  an  event  happened  to  me  which  suddenly  and  for  ever  deprived 
me  of  sight,  I  felt  that  the  common-sense  thing  to  do  was  to  take  stock  and  see 
how  my  new  and  changed  life  could  best  be  lived.  Many  friends  came  forward 
to  me  with  kind  advice,  and  they  said  to  me — ^prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  beat 
of  motives — *  Oh,  you  should  live  a  life  of  quiet  conversation.'  Well,  I  did  not. 
I  came  to  a  very  distinct  conclusion  that  that  was  not  the  best  course  to  adopt. 
I  have  kept  firmly  to  a  resolve  which  I  then  made,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  say, 
to  any  who  may  in  future  be  deprived  of  sight,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  live,  as 
for  as  possible,  exactly  the  same  life  as  if  you  still  had  your  sight.  Of  course 
there  are  many  things  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do,  but  there  are  many 
things  which  we  can  do.  I  know  there  are  many  blind  people  who  can  do  far  more 
than  I  am  able  to  do.  I  am  often  struck,  I  may  say  amused,  at  the  display  by 
them  of  a  wonderful  dexterity  to  which  I  lay  no  claim  ;  but  when  I  was  twenty- 
five,  and  when  I  lost  my  sight,  there  were  many  pursuits  in  life  of  which  I  was 
passionately  fond,  and  I  determined  that  those  I  could  follow  I  still  would  con- 
tinue to  follow.  I  have  done  so,  and  I  derive,  perhaps,  as  much  pleasure  from 
them  as  I  did  in  days  of  yore.  Dr.  Seddon  has  said  that  I  am  a  skilled  angler. 
I  am  not ;  but  I  say  that  there  is  no  one  who  more  enjoys  than  I  do  catching 
salmon  in  l^e  Tweed  or  the  Spey,  or  throwing  a  fly  in  some  chalk  stream  in 
Hampshire  or  Wilftshirei  in  spots  which  I  remember  wqIL    I  ei^oy.  as^'^much  as 
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any  one  does  a  gallop  over  the  torf  with  some  friead  who  will  accompany  me.  I 
can  appreciate  all  the  health-giving  vigour  of  a  long  row  from  Oxford  to  London 
I  remember  daring  the  late  long  frost,  although  it  nipped  up  a  great  many 
p^opley  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  one  in  the  whole  country  who,  in  the  com* 
panionship  of  a  friend,  more  enjoyed  a  long  fifty  or  sixty  miles'  skate  over  the 
Fens.  I  think  there  is  nothing  I  should  more  regret  than  for  it  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  I  refer  to  these  fEu^ts  of  my  life  in  any  spirit  of  boasting  or 
Tamgloriooaness.  But  I  feel  extemely  anxious  to  tell  those  who  have  to  carry  on 
life  under  the  same  circumstances  as  myself,  that  there  is  still  for  us  an  abundant 
^tore  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  if  we  only  have  the  courage  and  determination 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  wonderful  power  of 
'."jmpensation  in  nature  for  persons  suffering  under  our  aOliction.  Now  the  chief 
compensation,  the  silver  lining  to  the  darki  cloud,  is  the  wonderful  and  inex- 
haustible fund  of  human  kindness  to  be  found  in  this  world,  and  the  appreciation 
vhich  blind  people  must  have  at  every  moment  of  their  life  of  the  cordial  and 
ready  willingness  with  which  the  services  which  they  need  are  generously 
offered  to  them." 


issbnnrg  |tijfos  ixQvx  nil  tbc  Wmlli. 


HE  last  number  of  the  Churdi  Missionary  Intelligencer  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Christian  Missions.  It  contains  a 
carefully  written  paper  on  the  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  China  caused  by  the  iniquitous  opium  traffic.  The  afEair 
of  the  German  missionary  in  Constantinople,  Dr.  KoeUe  (not 
Koeller),  which  almost  involved  the  8usx>ension  of  the  relations 
^^etween  Sir  Henry  Layard  and  the  Porte,  is  traced  directly  to  an  outbreak  of 
Moslem  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.  Dr.  Koelle  is  not  the  insignificant 
indiTidual  readers  of  the  newspapers  may  have  supposed,  but  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  Polyglotta  Afrieana,  in  which  no  less  than  a  hundred  languages  are 
tdbnkted  and  compared,  and  of  other  philological  works  which  have  procured 
hjm  the  Y<^ey  prize  of  the  French  Institute.  Ahmed  Tewfik  Effendi,  instead  of 
being  a  poor  schoolmaster,  is  one  of  the  most  learned  Ulemas  in  the  Mohammedan 
jnesthood. 

BSdiop  Sargent  gives  an  interesting  review  of  twenty  years'  history  of  the 
Tnmivelly  Mission,  showing  an  increase  from  nine  native  clergy  in  1858  to 
fifty-eight  in  1878,  and  from  10,058  communicants  at  the  former  date  to 
53^  at  the  latter  date.  From  Central  Africa  the  tidings  come  of  wanton 
aggreaeion  on  the  part  of  Romish  priests,  who  are  plotting  against  the  English 
misionazies  at  Uganda,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mtesa  and  his  court  denounced 
tbem  as  <<  liars." 
The  Ckromcle  of  the  -London  Missionary  Society  contains  an  account  of  the  Rev* 
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James  Wills's  visit  to  the  native  evangeHsts  labouring  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Madagascar,  in  which  he  writes : — ^  As  the  result  of  a  pretty  lengthened  intercourse 
with  these  three  brethren,  and  a  pretty  strict  personal  examination  of  the  work  of 
two  of  them,  I  could  not  but  feel  thankful  to  the  Qreat  Head  of  the  Church  that  He 
had  raised  up  such  men  among  the  churches  of  Imerina  to  carry  the  Gk>spel  to  the 
distant  tribes  of  their  own  land.  The  stations  are  well  chosen  ;  the  men  are  men  of 
thorough  integrity  of  purpose,  doing  their  work,  not  as  unto  man,  but  as  unto  Gk>d. 
The  results  shown  after  the  first  twelve  months  of  work  seem  to  me  marvellous. 
Their  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  large  district  of  country  between  the  Mati- 
tanana  and  Vangaindrano  Rivers.  They  have  bordering  on  them  still  turbulent 
tribes  addicted  to  cruel  and  debasing  customs,  among  whom  we  may  hope  some 
rays  of  Gk)spel  light  may  spread.  In  the  meantime,  they  have  abundance  of 
work  around  them,  and  they  are  working  with  both  hands  heartily."  From 
the  Central  African  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  we  learn  that 
^  openings  for  Christian  effort  are  so  numerous,  and  the  desire  for  the  presence 
of  missionaries  is  so  apparent,  as  to  involve  considerable  difficulty  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  men  and  money  to  the  best  advantage."  The  death  of  Mrs.  Muirhead, 
the  wife  of  the  well-known  and  respected  missionary  at  Shanghai,  is  reported  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Chnmidt^  which  also  contains  the  following  cheerful 
scrap  of  intelligence  : — '*  In  1835,  Dr.  Meadows,  in  making  a  journey  along  the 
coast  of  China,  called  for  a  few  hours  at  a  small  island,  where  he  distributed  some 
tracts  and  small  religious  books.  The  island  remained  unvisited  by  any  European 
for  thirty-three  years,  when  a  missionary  went  thither  and  began  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  To  his  astonishment,  one  of  his  hearers  said, '  We  know  that  doctrine  ; ' 
and  on  being  asked  whence  they  had  obtained  their  knowledge,  the  man  replied, 
'  Many  years  ago  a  foreigner  came  here  and  left  some  little  books  and  other 
writings,  which  contained  that  doctrine  which  you  preach.  He  gave  them  to  my 
father,  who  charged  me  when  dying  to  read  them,  and  keep  them  carefully,  and 
perhaps  some  day  Qod  would  send  some  one  who  would  teach  us  the  doctrine 
more  fully.'  The  result  of  the  seed  sown  by  Dr.  Meadows  thirty-three  years 
before  was  the  formation  of  a  church  which  speedily  numbered  sixty  members, 
and  is  now  in  a  healthy  and  thriving  state.  Surely  these  facts  contain  encourage- 
ment, not  only  for  missionaries,  but  for  tract  distributors  generally,  and  for  all 
who  are  engaged  in  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom." 

Our  friends  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  announce  their  entrance  into  Secundera- 
bad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  as  a  field  for  missionary  labour.  *^  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  no  missionary  society  has  penetrated  tiie  interior  of 
Hyderabad.  The  temper  of  the  population  was  supposed  to  be  hostile  to 
foreigners,  and  the  Nizam's^Court  was  always  jealous  of  the  disturbing  influences 
of  Western  education.  But  the  prejudices  of  this  haughty  race  are  giving  way ;  the 
chief  Minister  of  the  Prince  is  not  willing  that  his  people  should  be  left  behind  in 
the  intellectual  revolution  which  is  now  stirring  and  urging  forward  the  mind  of 
the  other  provinces  of  India ;  and  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  invited,  to 
establish  schools  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  Hyderabad,  which  means,  when  such 
work  is  committed  to  us,  the  propagation  of  the  Qospel."  Amongst  the  minutes 
of  the  committee  we  regret  to  observe  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Rattenbury,  wlio 
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vas  loved  and  respected  by  Christians  of  all  denominations  as  a  fiEdtlifal  minister 
of  Jesns  Christ ;  and  that  also  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Knight,  of  Free  Town,  Siena 
Leone. 

(jiSsM^t  Millians  reports  the  ever-increasing  and  successful  activities  of  our 
friends  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Easton  in  North- West 
Province  of  Kansu,  and  of  Messrs.  Soltau  and  Stevenson  in  Upper  Burmah, 
poo^s  a  deep  interest  for  us,  as  indeed  do  all  the  instrumentalities  of  this  invalu- 
ible  Mission. 


'^jtbxtkB. 


Thb  Bible  Doctrine  of  Max.     The 
Seventh  Series  of  Cunningham  Lee- 
toiea.       By    John    Laidlaw,    M.A., 
Minister  of  Free  West  Church,  Aber* 
decn.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
3a,  George  Street     1879. 
Trs  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Laidlaw 
deals  in  this   volume  are  the   Bible 
account  of  Man's   Origin ;  the  Bible 
Psychologj ;    the   Divine  Image   and 
Man's  Primitive  State ;   Man's  Nature 
under  Sin  and  Death ;  Psychology  of  the 
2^ew  Life;    the  Bible  view  of  Man's 
Nature  in  its  bearing  on  a  Future  Life. 
The  great  characteristic  of  his  work  is 
its  thoroughness.   'He  has  aimed  at  this 
rather  than  at  an  apparent  originality, 
a  specious  cleverness,  or  at  a  rhetorical 
brilliance.    The  result  is  that  he  has 
idrea  us  a  really  valuable  contribution 
to  a  question  which  has  been  thrust  to 
the  front  both  by  scientific  and  theo- 
logical   inquiries.      The    doctrine    of 
Darwinianism  and    evolution    is   dis- 
eased with  great  keenness  and  subtlety. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  can    look  at  it  calmly, 
Kieodlically,  reasonably.     He  has  no 
fear  of  it,  but  sees  plainly  enough  some 
g(fod  points  in  it,  as  well  as  limitations 
and  ^fects.     The  tripartite  theory  of 
human  nature  and  the  theory  of  con- 
•iitional     immortolity,     so   commonly 


associated  with  it,  are  also  subjected  to 
trenchant  criticism.  The  liberality  of 
the  volume  is  as  conspicuous  as  its 
orthodoxy.  It  is  on  every  ground 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  distinguished 
series  of  lectures  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  will  assuredly  command  a  very 
general  welcome. 


The  O08PEL  Wall  ;  ob.  Lessons 
FROM  Nbhehiah.  By  W.  P.  Lock- 
hart,  LiverpooL  London :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street 
1879. 

Mb.  Lockhart's  is,  happily,  a  familiar 
name  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers.  He 
is  everywhere  known  as  a  zealous  and 
able  evangelist  whose  labours  have 
been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  many 
to  Christ  He  here  proves  that  he 
possesses  also  the  gifts  of  the  pastor  and 
teacher,  and  that  he  can  invest  with 
living  interost  a  continuous  exposition 
of  the  Divine  Word.  The  story  of 
Nehemiah  is  one  of  the  most  charming, 
as  well  as  instructive,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Scripture  biographies.  He  is 
a  model  worker  for  all  ages  ;  his  life  is 
rich  in  lessons  of  highest  wisdom,  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate,  to  encourage,  and 
strengthen  all  who  are    in  any  way 
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engciged  in  God's  service.  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  has  made  himself  familiar  -with 
every  aspect  of  this  noble  life.  He  can 
interpret  it  hy  the  aid  of  kindred  sym- 
pathies, and  illnstrate  it  by  opposite 
instances  from  his  own  experience. 
The  work  wiU  meet  with  a  cordial 
welcome  from  all  sections  of  the 
Church. 

XJndeb  His  Shadow.  ■  The  Lost  Poems 
of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  Lon- 
don: James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemers 
Street  1879. 
We  had  occasion  some  time  since  (see 
Baptist  Magazine  for  July,  ISYS) 
to  review  at  length  the  poetry  which, 
np  to  that  date,  had  been  published  by 
this  author.  Whilst  speaking  warmly 
of  its  merits  we  also  indicated  what,  in 
our  opinion,  were  its  failings ;  and  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  learning  that  our 
remarks  had  been  appreciated  by  her  to 
an  extent  which  we  could  hardly  have 
anticipated.  Mies  Havergal's  death  in- 
tervened before  she  could  carry  into 
effect  an  intention  long  formed  of  giving 
to  the  world  a  companion  volume  to 
"The  Ministry  of  Song"  and  "Under 
the  SurfEUse."  With  this  object  in  view 
she  had,  however,  prepared  a  number 
of  pieces,  and  these  have  not  wanted 
for  an  efficient  editor.  The  editorial 
office  has  been  performed  by  her  sister, 
who,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  afforded 
by  the  discharge  of  a  duty  to  the 
memory  of  one  so  beloved,  must  be 
gratified  by  the  knowledge  that  this 
third  collection  of  poems  is  worthy  of 
its  predecessors.  It  struck  us  in  1878 
that,  beautiful  as  was  much  of  "  Under 
the  Surfaoe,''  the  book,  as  a  whole,  was 
not  equal. to  "The  Ministry  of  Song," 
and  we  were  left  with  the  impression 
that  Miss  Havergal  was  perhaps  writing 
herself  out    «  Under  His  Shadow  "  has 


re-assured  us  on  this  point  We  per- 
ceive in  it  a  recovery  of  vigour,  com- 
bined with  an  elimination  of  some  and 
a  modification  of  other  faults  to  be  foimd 
in  her  former  works.  We  are  led  to  the 
conviction  that,  had  this  lady  been 
spared  to  us,  we  had  seen  yet  nobler 
and  more  harmonious  exhibitions  of 
her  great  powers.  Her  gifts  are  doubt- 
less being  perfected  in  a  higher  sphere 
far  more  efifectually  than  they  could 
have  been  in  this  life. 


Rev.  Joseph  Cook's  Monday  Lec- 
tures. Part  XIV.  London :  R.  D. 
Dickinson,  Faningdon  Street 
Every  succeeding  part  of  Mr.  Cook's 
series  of  lectures  increases  our  admira- 
tion for  the  versatility  and  power  of  his 
genius.  Three  of  the  lectures  in  this 
number  are  exceptionally  fine— viz., 
those  on  "Overthrown  Doubts,"  on 
"  The  Ascent  of  Life ;  or,  the  Incar- 
nation the  Culmination  of  the  Creation," 
and  "  The  New  Birth  a  Scientific  Ne- 
cessity." The  Catholic  question,  chiefly 
in  reference  to  education,  is  also  ably 
handled.  Such  words  as  these  are  in- 
deed living  and  powerfoL 


Dickinson's  Theological  Quarterly. 

January,  1880. 
The      Exegete     and      Hoioletic 

Monthly.  January,  1880.    London: 

R  D.  Dickinson. 
Both  excellent — ^the  former  especially 
good.  Dr.  Sinclair  Patterson  has  thrown 
new  life  into  the  QwiTUirhi.  There  are 
twelve  capital  articles  in  the  current 
number,  not  one  of  which  is  weak  or 
commonplace.  Those  on  "  The 
Royalty  of  Man,"  by  Pressens^;  on 
"The  Reasonableness  of  Prayer,"  by 
Professor  Fisher ;  on  "  Science  and 
Revelation,"  by  Principal  Dawson  ;  on 
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''Cokridge  9»  a  PMlosophery"  by  Pro- 
fcBBor  Skedd ;  and  (in  another  way)  on 
<<Bookg  and  Reading/'  by  T  Stanr 
King,  an:ir6rth  far  more  than  the  coat 
of  tfaa  entire  nnmber.  This  is  a  work 
widch  no  miniater  ahonld  be  without 
—The  HomiUtic  MmMy  ia  also 
greatly  improved* 

Esaid;    OB,    A    Series    of  Brief 
Essays   itpon   the   Unscriptural 
Character   of  the  Division  of 
Mast's    Nature    into    Soul   and 
Body.     By  Richard  Fbtilkea  Grif- 
fithfli  Baptiat  Minister  and  Barriater- 
at-Law.       London:     Elliot    Stock, 
RLtemoster  How.    1880. 
So  £ir  as  Mr.  Qriffiths  aigues  against 
the  vilification  of  the  body,  and  against 
the  heathenish  abuse  which  has  been 
kviihed  upon  it,  we  heartily  join  in 
Ills  protest     There  is  a  aenae  in  which 
man'a  nature  may  be  regarded  as  an 
onily ;  but  that  the  dualistic  conception 
finds  no  sanction  in  Scripture  is  an 
assertion  strongly  at  variance  with  fact 
The  question  is  one  into  which  we 
cannot  here  go  at  any  length ;  it  re- 
qnires  a  treatise  rather  than  a  para- 
giaph.    But  we  are  compelled  to  aay 
tliat  Mr.  Griffiths'  reasoning  seems  to 
US  Tery  one-aided.    His  interpretations 
are  forced,   as  where  he  makes   our 
Lord's  reply  to  the  penitent  thief  read 
**  Verily  to-day,  I  say  unto  thee*"    He 
ignores  such  sentences  as  '^Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 
able  to  kUl  the  soul,  but  rather  fear 
Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  body 
and    soul   in   hell"   (Matt   x.    28); 
"  Gk)d  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of   the    Hving"    (Matt    xxiL    32); 
"For  all  live  unto  Him"  (Luke  xx. 
38^    His  interpretation  of  2  Cor.  v. 
My  18  altogether  untenable,  and  he  haa 
CHnitted  aU  notice  of  the  great  pas- 


sage inPhiL  L  22,23.  Paul  wouldnot, 
when  the  PhiHppians  so  urgently 
needed  his  presence,  have  felt  it  far 
better  to  depart  if  between  death  and 
the  general  resurrection  he  would 
literally  have  alept,  nor  would  he  under 
such  conditions  have  been  in  a  strait 
Mr.  Gtifiths  ia  certainly  not  a  material- 
ist, and  on  aome  pointa  he  has  rendered 
good  service  as  ^i^dnst  materialism. 
But  his  main  position  makes  too  near 
an  approach  to  it,  and  is  not  a  reflex  of 
.the  teaching  of  Scriptiire. 


Cetbhwayo'b  DxTTOBOCAN:  thfe  Private 
Journal  of  a  White  Trader  in  Zulu- 
land  during  the  British  Invasion. 
By  Ck)melius  Vijn.  Translated  by 
Bishop  Colenso.  London :  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co. 

This  book  enables  us  to  judge  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Zulu  and 
British  interests,  from  evidence  which 
is  submitted  by  an  impartial  person. 
The  Dutch  .tradesman,  taking  his 
wagons  into  the  Afincan'a  territory, 
speaks  simply  and  unaffectedly  of  the 
things  he  sees  and  learns.  If  all  the 
statements  thus  made  are  genuine  and 
unaaaailable,  then  we  have  done  a  great 
wickedness  in  going  to  war  with  the 
Zulu  King. 

The  journalist  ''inspans"  his  oxen 
morning  after  morning,  and  ^  outspans  " 
them  evening  after  evening,  and  in 
slow  and  toilsome  journey  finds  his  way 
Into  the  savage  land.  He  travels 
professedly  for  trade  and  barters  mis- 
cellaneous merchandise  for  bullocks. 
He  is  coming  &om  Natal,  from  the 
suspicious  land,  and  so  is  arrested 
when  he  has  passed  a  little  way  beyond 
the  Tugela,  and  placed  under  restraint 
as  a  political  prisoner.  The  King 
aecoreB     hia     pezaonal     safety     and 
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property,  and  he  suffers  nothiag  beyond 
detention.  In  tliis  captivity  lie  hears 
the  black  man's  opinion  of  the  white 
man's  war. 

The  one  point  which  strikes  through, 
out  is  the  persistence  with  which 
Oetshwayo  ^repeats  his  question,  <<  Why 
do  the  English  attack  me?"  His 
Majesty  does  not  hint  at  being  desirous 
of  warring  himself ;  he  only  wants  to 
defend  his  own  land,  and  to  know  why 
he  is  assailed.  We  have  in  England 
yet  to  learn  why  this  war  took  place, 
and  perhaps  some  day  it  will  be  learnt. 
We  have  become  accustomed  recently 
to  assail  inoffensiye  neighbours — ^per- 
haps a  deTelojmient  of  our  social  habit 
of  having  people  sometimes  run  a*muck 


in  our  streets — and  when  Afghans  and 
Zulus  defend  themselves  we  can  brand 
them  as  tsaitors.  Perhaps  the  calm  eye 
of  history  will  hereafter  honour  them 
with  the  title  of  patriots.  Till  we  de- 
veloped this  tyrannous  and  cowardly 
pugnacity  we  never  doubted  the  su- 
premacy of  our  own  land ;  but  when  it 
becomes  possible  for  England  to  act  so 
abnormally,  then  we  cannot  help  re- 
membering that  some  such  fatuity  has 
preceded  the  downfedl  of  former  rulers 
of  the  world.  This  book  vrill  give  to 
any  reader  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
the  Zulus,  and  the  Bishop's  notes,  which 
form  half  the  volume,  will  explain  or 
confirm  what  is  obscure  or  incredible. 
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NEW  CHAPEL. 
Famworth,  near  Bolton,  January  28. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Aust,  Bev.  F.  J.  (Coldstieam),  Willenhall. 
Barrett,  Bev.  E.  P.  (Wingfield,  Derby),  Brixton. 
Gould,  Bev.  G.  P.  (Bournemouth),  BristoL 
Hook,  Bev.  G.  H.  (Thaxted),  Calcutta. 
Seaman,  Bev.  W.  (Newquay),  Hawick,  N.B. 
Pearce,  Bev.  F.  A.,  Blackfield  Common,  Hants. 

BECOGNITION  SEBVICES 

Dewsbury,  Bev.  G.  Eales,  M.A.,  January  13. 
Frome,  Bev.  J.  J.  Dalton,  February  3. 
Haddenham,  Cambs,  Bev.  T.  H.  Smith,  January  27. 
Bhos,  Buabon,  Bev.  H.  Hughes,  December  29. 

BESIGNATION. 
Bev.  J.  B.  Chamberlain,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

DEATHS. 

Paterson,  Bev.  Dr.  James,  Glasgow,  January  29,  aged  79. 
Webley,  Bev.  H.,  Bradford-on-Avon,  February  8,  aged  77. 
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,-Y  THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 

MONG  recent  anomalies  of  intellectual  and  moral  life  few 
are  more  striking  than  Comte's  intense  admiration  of  the 
De  Iinitatione  Christi.  That  the  founder  of  the  Positivist 
school,  whose  tenets  are  on  most  points  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  should  hold  in 
Ugh  r^rd  a  work  which  draws  all  its  inspiration  from  Christ, 
and  is  intended  to  lead  men  into  direct  personal  union  with  Him  as 
the  one  source  of  their  strength  and  peace,  is  marvellous  indeed. 
We  may  well  be  surprised  when  we  see  such  a  Saul  among  the 
prophets !  Yet  Comte  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Imitatio 
daily,  and  strongly  recommended  his  followers  to  read  it  also,  with 
the  one  reservation  that  they  should  substitute  the  word  Humanity 
for  the  name  of  God.  "  I  sum  up  all  my  wishes  for  personal  per- 
fection," he  says,  "  in  the  admirable  form  by  which  the  sublimest  of 
mystics  was  led  to  prepare,  in  his  own  manner,  the  moral  motto  of 
Positivism :  Amem  te  plus  quam  me,  tuc  ine  nisi  propter  te!*  The 
greatest  of  Comte's  English  followers — our  foremost  living  novelist — 
has  not  neglected  this  advice,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  shown  how 
\rise  and  helpful  it  is  to  souls  struggling  with  sin  and  sorrow,  and 
on  what  strong  foundations  it  rests.     In  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss," 

Geoige  Eliot  tells  us  how  the  heroine  of  her  story  felt  a  strange 

10 
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thrill  of  awe  pass  through  her  when  she  first  read  this  quaint  old 
book,  "  as  if  she  had  been  wakened  in  the  night  by  a  strain  of  solemn 
music."  She  found  in  this  voice  out  of  the  far-ofif  middle  ages, 
"  the  direct  communication  of  a  human  soul's  belief  and  experience  \* 
and,  adds  the  writer,  "  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  why  the  small 
old-fashioned  book,  for  which  you  need  only  pay  sixpence  at  a  book- 
stall, works  miracles  to  this  day,  turning  bitter  waters  into  sweetness : 
while  expensive  sermons  and  treatises,  newly  issued,  leave  aU  these 
as  they  were  before.  It  was  written  down  by  a  hand  that  waited 
for  the  heart's  prompting ;  it  is  the  chronicle  of  a  solitary,  hidden 
anguish,  struggle,  trust,  and  triumph — ^not  written  on  velvet  cushions 
to  teach  endurance  to  those  who  are  treading  with  bleeding  feet  on 
the  stones.  And  so  it  lemains  to  all  time  a  lasting  record  of  human 
needs  and  human  consolations ;  the  voice  of  a  brother  who,  ages 
ago,  felt  and  suffered  and  renounced — in  the  cloister,  perhaps,  with 
serge  gown  and  tonsured  head,  with  much  chanting  and  long  fasts  and 
with  a  fashion  of  speech  different  from  ours — ^but  under  the  same 
silent  far-off  heavens,  and  with  the  same  passionate  desires,  the  same 
strivings,  the  same  weariness/' 

2To  other  book,  the  Bible  alone  excepted,  luts  had  so  wide  and  con- 
tinuoiis  a  circulation  as  the  De  ImitcUione,  Over  two  thousand  Latin 
editions  are  known  to  exist,  and  nearly  a  thousand  French  transla- 
tions, of  which  seven  hundred  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  Paris. 
Edition  after  editi<m  has  issued  from  the  English  press,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  knOwn  language  into  which  the  work  has  not  been  rendered 
Its  popularity  is  in  fact  imbounded — not  among  readers  of  one  class 
alone,  but  among  all ;  in  the  nineteenth  centnry  not  less  than  in  the 
fifteenth.  De  Quincey  is  doubtless  right  in  considering  this  un- 
rivalled success  as  a  vicarious  popularity  of  the  Bible.  The  fountain 
of  inspired  truth  was  in  the  meduerral  age  sealed  up,  but  this  work 
"  contained  some  slender  rivulets  of  truth  silently  stealing  away 
into  light  from  that  interdicted  fountain."  Europe  sighed  for  light 
from  heaven.  The  Imitatume  was  an  answer  to  the  s%h.  And  the 
hold  it  once  gained  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  Christendom  it 
has  never  lost.  It  is  not  indeed  perfect.  We  can  easily  discern  its 
limitations  and  defects.  It  certainly  does  not  reach  the  full  measure 
of  the  theology,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  Soteriology,  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  insists  far  more  on  the  perfection  of  Cknst'a  life  than 
on  the  atoning  e£Beacy  of  His  deatii,  and  fails  to  diow  that  witiMmt 
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tlie  latter  the  fonner  would  be  of  no  avail,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
imitation.  Yet  within  these  limits  its  worth  is  not  likely  to  be  sapei- 
seded,  and  never  was  there  an  age  of  the  world  in  whidi  the  measage 
of  this  (dd  monk  was  more  widely  or  sorely  needed  than  now. 

We  mdiesitatingly  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  Ik  ImitixtioiiB  to 
Thomas  i  Kempis.  The  only  other  writer  whose  clairas  seem  to 
be  irortfay  of  serious  consideration  is  Jean  le  Gharlier  de  Greison, 
Chancellor  of  the  IJniveisity  of  Paris;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
Ugh  authorities,  especially  in  France,  who  uphold  Gerson's  daims,  our 
own  impiession — not  lightly  or  hastily  formed — is  deeidedly  in 
fayour  of  Uie  popular  belief,  and  on  the  auppositioii  of  its  accuracy 
^e  shall  pioceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  life  of  si  Kempis. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1380,  at  Kempen,  a  small  but  pleasantly 
"floated  town  in  the  plains  of  the  Bhine  neaor  CSoiogiiie.  His  real 
came  was  Hamerken  (Malleolus  or  Little-hammer),  bict  afterwards, 
accoidnig  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  was  nonaed  from  the  town 
of  his  birth.  His  parents  were  honest  and  respectable,  but  poor,  his 
father  having  to  support  himself  and  his  &mily  by  his  work  as  an 
aitisaiL  Like  so  many  other  illustrious  Clmstians,  Thomas  had  the 
inestiiuable  advantage  of  a  pious  education  at  home.  Hia  mother, 
e.^pecially,  was  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  and  godliness  of  her 
cbaiacter,  and  her  example  and  prayers  early  instilled  into  his  heart 
^lore  for  Divine  things. 

His  talents  encouraged  his  parents  to  hope  that  Thomas  might 

liistingoish  himself  as  a  scholar.    When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 

be  was  sent  to  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 

I^.  at  Deventer,  where  poor  scholars  were  sujiported  and  instructed 

^th  a  view  of  fitting  them  for  any  station  in  life  after  which,  they 

mi^t  aapixe.    Here  he  met  with  the  renowned  Florentius  Badewin, 

who  took  bam  the  first  a  special  interest  in  the  lad,  and  efiectively 

pramoled  his  progress.    For  his  friend  and  patron  Thomas  had  an 

^boBn^  veneration.    He  saw  in  him  a  mingled  simplicity  and 

<%iutjr,  a  gentleness  and  strength,  a  self-<lenial  «id  a  seal,  which 

netted  over  him  an  irresistible  charuL    After  he  had  been  some 

time  St  Devenler.  he  relates,  ''Whenever  I  saw  my  good  master 

^i<>>enfiiis  atanding  in  the  eboir,  even  although  he  did  not  look 

^lM)at,  I  was  so  awed  in  his  presence  by  his  venerable  aspect  that  I 

aerer  dated  ta  speak  a  word    On  one  occasion  I  stood  dose  beside 

i^  and  he  tnraed  to  me  and  sang  ficom  the  same  book.    He  even 

10» 
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put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  then  I  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot,  afraid  to  stir,  so  amazed  was  I  at  the  honour  done  me." 

Among  the  brethren  of  the  Order  there  prevailed  a  tone  of  life  not 
unworthy  of  so  saintly  a  leader.  There  was  one  with  whom  Thomas 
was  brought  into  close  and  familiar  contact  whose  influence  over  him 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Florentius  himself.  Arnold  of  Schoenhofen 
was  a  youth  of  devout  and  amiable  character,  of  a  profoundly  con- 
templative turn  of  mind,  and  yet  diligent  in  all  outward  works,  gentle, 
zealous,  and  strong,  exemplifying  in  the  common  every-day  rounds  of 
life  the  mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness  of  Christ.  A  Kempis  had 
the  happiness  of  sharing  Arnold's  chamber  and  bed,  and  felt  a  peculiar 
attraction  in  his  companionship.  Arnold  rose  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock, was  always  the  first  to  present  himself  atthe  devotional  exercises 
of  the  house,  and  the  last  to  depart.  He  frequently  retired  also  for 
private  prayer,  and  such  was  the  force  of  his  example  that  Thomas 
was  insensibly  drawn  into  the  same  track,  and  imbibed  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which  animated  his  friend. 

Arnold  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of 
writing,  that  he  might  be  of  service  to  the  brethren  and  to  the  Church. 
Thomas  had  a  like  zeal  kindled  in  himself,  and  set  himself  to  acquire 
so  necessary  and  useful  a  power. 

When  in  his  twentieth  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  high  festival, 
Florentius  noticed  the  special  delight  he  had  taken  in  the  worship, 
and  afterwards  called  him  aside  to  advise  him  as  to  his  future  course. 
He  told  him  that  he  was  then  standing  at  the  Pythagorean  point 
where  the  two  roads  separate,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
make  a  choice.  He  reminded  him  that  his  salvation  ought  to  occupy 
the  first  place  among  his  aims,  that  he  should  so  acquit  himself  as  to 
be  able  to  render  a  good  account  unto  God.  He  might  pursue  either  the 
active  or  the  contemplative  path,  and  would  find  it  possible  to  pursue 
either  of  them  with  greater  safety  in  the  convent  than  in  the  world, 
for  the  inmates  of  the  cloister  were  by  no  means  idlers.  Florentius 
further  recommended  his  youthful  disciple  to  join  the  religious  Order 
instituted  by  Gerhard  Groot,  a  cloister  founded  on  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  this  advice  Thomas  heartily  acquiesced,  and  entreated 
Florentius  to  secure  for  him  a  place  among  many  of  his  school-fellows 
in  the  Convent  of  St  Agnes  near  ZwoU. 

This  convent  was  at  the  time  little  known.    It  was  poor;  its 
inmates  were  compelled,  by  their  circumstances^  to  support  themselves 
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by  their  own  toil  and  skill ;  it  offered  no  prospects  of  fame.  But 
Thomas  cared  only  for  a  life  of  fellowship  with  God  and  service 
among  men,  and  in  this  sequestered  spot  he  found  all  that  he  desired. 

He  entered  the  Convent  of  St.  Agnes  in  the  year  1399.  But  he  did 
not  at  once  take  upon  himself  the  priestly  vows.  He  spent  fully 
five  rears  in  a  novitiate.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  abode,  he  assumed 
the  monastic  dress,  and  in  the  seventh  took  those  vows  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  solemn  to  which  any  mortal  could  be  pledged. 
''Thou  art  hound  now,"  be  said  to  himself,  "with  stronger  bonds  of 
constraint.  A  priest  must  bft  adorned  with  all  virtues,  that  he  may 
set  othexs  a  good  example.  He  must  go  not  in  the  customary  ways 
of  men.  He  must  company  with  the  angels  and  with  the  excellent 
of  the  earth." 

No  man  could  be  more  diligent  than  Thomas.  He  made  it  his  rule 
u:;?er  to  be  idle,  but  to  have  every  moment  some  work  or  other  in 
hand  There  was  always  some  task  to  which  he  could  address 
iiimself,  be  it  ever  so  trivial,  and  in  fulfilling  it  he  found  his  greatest 
lietisht  Much  of  his  time  was,  of  course,  occupied  in  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  the  cloister ;  much  also  in  teaching.  He  was  an  expert 
opyist,  and  believed  that  books  should  not  be  written  carelessly,  but 
^th  neatness  and  skill.  His  own  handwriting  was  exceedingly 
Waatiful,  for  he  had  sought  to  perfect  it  as  a  religious  duty.  In  this 
•ajhe  saw  that  he  could  honour  the  good  and  holy  men  of  other  days 
'Lose  thoughts  were  worthy  of  transmission.  The  Monastery  of  St. 
Agnes  preserved  for  a  long  time  a  transcript  of  the  entire  Bible  in 
f^^u-  volumes,  a  large  Mass  Book,  and  a  number  of  Bernard's  works  in 
fe  '^  beautiful  caligraphy."  He  also  composed  treatises  of  his  own — 
*le  list  of  his  works  is  a  long  one,  and  the  Bt  ImitatioTie  Christi  he 
freqaently  transcribed.  This  fact  is  distinctly  asserted  by  his  earliest 
'•ojraphers,  and,  as  Oosterzee  suggests,  may  partly  have  occasioned 
the  strife  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book.  For  one  thing,  Thomas 
'■^as  not  only  not  anxious  for  fame,  but  desired  to  avoid  it.  Again 
-nd  again  he  repeats  in  substance  his  injunction.  Desire  to  he  tcTiknown 
•iJidtole  lUtlt  esteemed  anumg  men.  For  another  thing  he  felt  himself 
'-0  penetrated  by  his  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  so  indebted  to  Him 
^or  all  that  was  true  and  good  in  his  thought,  that  he  could  claim 
tothing  as  his  own,  and  therefore  spoke  of  himself  only  as  a  copyist. 
Bic  liber  est  scripius  manu  et  characteribus  Thomas  d  Kempis. 

He  sought  always  to  act  on  his  own  advice :  "  Never  be  entirely 
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idle,  bat  ekber  be  leading,  or  wniiag,  or  pcajing,  or  meditatbg,  01 
ende&Tonrij;^  Bomeithia^g  for  the  public  {[ood."  like  Arnold,  the 
friend  of  his  youtih,  he  was  ever  the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  to  retixe  at  night.  He  took  his  full  share  of  the  humblest 
and  most  menial  duties,  and  deemed  no  necessajy  work  beneath  him. 
He  was  in  'Course  of  time  chosen  sub-priur  of  the  monastery,  and 
afterwards  procurator  or  deacon,  but  as  the  duties  of  the  procurator 
were  too  manifold  and  onerous  for  one  who  wished  to  serve  Grod  by 
means  of  his  writings,  be  resigned  the  office,  and  was  once  more 
elected  sub-prior.  In  this  post  he  thenceforward  remained  until  his 
deatl\,  occupying  it  during  bis  last  tenure  over  twenty-five  years. 

His  authority  was  exercised  with  the  great  gentleness  of  one  who 
sought  to  win  men  by  entreaty  rather  than  by  command.  All  around 
him  felt  the  power  of  his  beautiful  and  godlike  life.  He  was  himself 
regarded  with  feelings  similar  to  those  which,  in  his  earlier  days,  he 
had  jcheriabed  for  the  revered  Florentius.  He  became  the  object  of 
general  veneration  and  love.  Without  any  effort  on  his  part  his  fame 
spread,  and  the  obscure  convent  attracted  to  its  courts  a  multitude 
of  youths  who  came  to  profit  from  the  instructions  of  its  sub-prior. 

At  various  times  the  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  the  desolating 
league,  and  on  these  occasions  Thomas  was  among  the  first  and 
readiest  to  help  the  sick  and  the  dying.  During  the  strife  between 
Pope  Martin  the  Fifth  and  the  see  of  Utreckt,  the  brethren  of  St. 
Agnes  disregarded  the  papal  interdict,  and  Thomas,  with  some  others, 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Priesland.  For  three  years  (1429-1432)  they 
found  shelter  in  the  Convent  of  Lunekerk,  and  could  only  return 
home  in  peace  when  the  strife  was  ended  by  the  Pope's  death. 

Thomas  was  frequently  consulted  by  atrangers  in  relation  to  their 
spiritual  welfare.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  eloquent.  He  despised 
rather  than  cultivated  the  arts  of  rhetoric^,  and  aimed  at  simplicity, 
pungency,  and  power.  His  sermons  ware  highly  appreciated,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  felt  that  his  most  powerful  sermon  was  his  life. 

The  passage  in  which  he  depicts  the  man  of  God  as  "  of  a  cheerful 
countenance,  calm  and  pleasant  in  his  discourse,  prudent  and  regular 
in  all  his  actions,  and  ever  shedding  around  biin  j)eace  and  blessing," 
has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  an  unconscious  self-portraiture. 

His  personal  appearance  corresponded  with  all  that  we  know  of  his 
character.  He  was  short  of  stature,  of  a  somewhat  dark  complexio^, 
with  keen  piercing  eyes,  which  retained  their  power  to  the  very  end. 
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His  first  faiogiapher,  FraneiB  Tokntis,  idates  that  he  had  seen  a  half- 
(limiiied  pictuie  of  Thomas  with  the  ioBcription  beneath  it,  "  I  have 
sought  rest  in  everjrthiiig,  and  found  it  nowhere  except  in  retirement 
and  books." 

He  lired  to  a  good  old  age.  The  records  of  the  cloister  contain  this 
simple  entry,  "  In  the  year  1471,  on  the  day  of  James  the  Less  (July 
25),  died  onr  well-beloved  brother,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age.  In  extreme  old  age  he  had  snfiered  from 
dropsy  in  the  ankles.     He  feU  ade^  blessed  ia  the  Lord." 

On  the  principles  of  his  teaching  we  cannot  here  touch.  The  Dt 
loiiUUione  is  doubtless  defectiTe,  but  for  no  book  do  we  feel  more 
sincerely  grateful,  and  of  no  man  who  has  ever  lived  may  it  be  more 
trulj  said  that  "  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 


THE  INTEODUCTIOIf  TO  THE  PRAYER 
By  the  Rev.  Richabd  Glover,  Bristol. 


"When  ye  prayi  say,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.* — Luke  xi.  2. 


AENT  MATTHEW'S  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  its 
value  heightened  by  St.  Luke's  introduction.  The  dis- 
ciples,  waking  more  and  more  to  spiritual  things,  feel 
^^^  increasingly  the  importance  and  the  diflSculty  of  prayer. 
Approaching  God  they  feel  they  want  some  guide.  They 
would  not  launch  forth  their  bark  on  the  ocean  of  Divine  possibilities 
^thoot  some  one  to  hold  the  helm  and  guide  the  ship.  Aind  so  they 
^, "  Teach  us  to  pray''  What  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well. 
And  all  who  have  ever  got  beyond  formal  utterances  feel  that  prayer 
is  hardest  of  all  things  to  do  welL  They  can  come  with  the  multitude 
'"^fore  God,  and  perhaps  adopt  their  general  utterances ;  but  when 
they  go  alone  to  speak  with  God  alone,  in  the  stillness  of  the  closet, 
how  unsatisfactory  are  all  their  prayers ;  how  much  adrift  they  feel ; 
hi  what  disproportion  they  are  conscious  of  between  the  petitions  for 
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time  and  those  for  eternity — ^the  prayers  for  the  personal,  and  those 
for  the  common,  good !  So  all  who  pray  turn  to  Jesus,  the  great 
Master  of  prayer,  above  whose  head  the  heaven  seemed  always 
open,  and  address  to  Him  the  request,  "  Teach  us  to  pray/* 

They  could  not  have  addressed  to  Him  a  request  more  grateful  to 
Him,  for  one  might  almost  say  that  Christ's  business.  His  con- 
stant occupation,  is  to  be  a  Teacher  of  prayer.  In  all  His  providential 
dealings  with  us  He  is  chiefly  busy  teaching  us  to  pray.  Here  a 
necessity;  there  a  mercy;  now  a  deep  grief;  now  a  gracious  rest  is 
sent  just  to  make  us  look  up  and  pray.  He  came  revealing  the 
Father  that  He  might  charm  us  to  go  forth  to  Him.  He  died  that 
the  suppliant  might  have  freer  access  to  God  and  richer  gifts.  He 
is  ever  knocking  at  the  lattice  and  saying  to  the  soul, ''  Eise  up,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away."  And  here  He  crowns  and  helps 
all  His  providential  teaching,  and  the  teaching  of  His  personal 
influences,  by  giving  us  a  great  lesson  in  clear,  simple  language  which, 
though  marvellously  brief,  yet  seems  to  answer  every  question  that 
the  devout  soul  wiU  ever  ask. 

The  opening  words  of  it  alone  occupy  us  now. 

"  When  ye  pray.*^  He  assumes  they  will  do  so ;  and  that  all  will 
do  so.  Whenever  we  "  come  to  ourselves,"  we  invariably  "  arise  and 
go  unto  our  Father."  Some  from  aspiration,  some  from  necessity, 
some  from  guilty  fear,  some  from  soul  distress,  pray.  Some  poorly 
like  the  Pharisee,  some  grandly  like  the  Publican — all  pray. 

Few  eyes  are  so  blind  to  the  charms  of  the  Divine  as  not  some  time 
or  other  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills  from  which  cometh  their 
help.  So  Christ  says  not  *'  if  ye  pray,"  but  "  when  ye  pray,"  assuming 
that  we  will  all  pray ;  and,  by  the  form  of  the  petition  for  bread, 
indicating  His  expectation  that  prayer  will  be  a  daily  habit  of  the  soul. 
Although,  however,  at  some  time  or  other  all  do  pray,  and  none 
are  so  flippant  but  that  the  mystery  and  necessity  which  invest  u? 
provoke  the  aspiration  or  the  cry,  yet  how  few  fulfil  the  expectation 
of  the  Saviour  and  are  daily  suppliants !  The  daily  form  may  be 
gone  through,  but  how  few  sit  down  daily  with  their  Gk)d  in  heavenly 
places  and  communicate  their  wants  to  Him ! 

It  is  well  to  mark,  thei'efore,  at  the  outset,  the  Saviour  assumes 
that  we  will  pray,  and  expects  us  to  pray  daily. 

And  thus  assuming  prayer,  He  sanctions  it.  If  it  were  a  fruitless 
thing,  He  would  have  told  us.    If  there  were  no  replies  but  the 
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empty  echoes  of  our  voices.  His  piteous  soul  would  have  directed  us 
to  some  other  solace.  Bat,  kaowing  all  things,  He  knows  no  hindrance 
to  the  answering  of  prayer — no  obstacle  in  the  laws  of  nature — no 
reluctance  in  the  mind  of  God.  He  PRiiYED— found  freshness  for 
His  worn  Spirit  in  prayer ;  and,  Himself  enriched  by  communion  with 
God,  He  commends  the  same  great  course  to  us.  Give  no  heed  to 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  when  it  forbids  you  to  have  hope  in 
prayer.  The  Saviour  bids  us  pray.  And,  bidding  us  pray.  He 
gives  us  a  model  prayer,  the  words  of  which  we  may  use  and  expand ; 
the  spirit  of  which  we  may  catch,  which  covers  all  the  range  ot  God*s 
mercies  and  of  man's  necessities.  And  with  a  strange  and  marvellous 
opening,  He  says.  When  ye  pray,  say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven." 

It  seems  strange  that  any  one — just  waking  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  God  above  him — ^fuU  of  rawness  and  weakness  and  sin,  should  be 
taught  to  approach  the  great  God  with  such  an  address.  May  all 
men,  without  qualification,  look  up  to  God  and  call  Him  "  Father  "  \ 
Some  say,  No  !  and  think  they  are  doing  God  service  by  forbidding 
the  use  of  this  prayer  to  any  but  those  that  are  consciously  regen- 
erate. And  they  bid  a  man  first  be  sure  that  he  is,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  child  of  God,  and  then  call  God,  "  Father."  They  improve 
on  the  Saviour's  teaching,  and  substantially  "  add  to  the  things  that 
are  written  in  the  book  "  a  qualification  that  takes  away  all  of  the 
comfort  of  this  word  from  those  who  most  especially  need  it. 

It  may  help  to  counteract  the  mischief  of  those  who  would  restrict 
Ae  nse  of  the  prayer  to  the  regenerate,  to  remember  that  there  are 
othere  who,  on  somewhat  similar  grounds,  would  forbid  its  use  to  the 
regenerate.  For  some  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  the  regenerate  are  forgiven 
once  for  all,  and  do  not  need  again  to  ask  for  pardon,  a  prayer,  which 
contains  the  petition,  *  Forgive  us  our  debts,'  can  only  be  meant  for 
the  unsaved."  A  variety  of  this  opinion  suggests  that  the  prayer 
was  not  meant  for  Christian  use  at  all,  but  only  for  the  use  of  the 
disciples  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  set  up  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ  and  the  pouring  out  of  His  Spirit  at  Pentecost.  And  the 
holders  of  ilm  opinion  urge  as  a  proof  of  its  correctness  the  omission 
of  all  apparent  reference  to  the  name  and  work  of  our  Saviour. 

We  may,  with  advantage,  leave  the  two  objectors  to  settle  their 
own  controversy.  If  Christ  had  meant  only  a  particular  class  to  use 
this  prayer.  He  would  have  said  so.    He  is  not  so  incompetent  that 
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He  caDnot  gire  a  prayer  uaiveraally  suitable.  Christ  spake  not  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time.  What  miits  any  man,  Jew  or  Gentile^  saiot 
or  sinner,  must  esBentially  suit  all  men.  Instead  of  Christ  being 
absent  from  the  prayer,  it  is  full  of  Him.  He  is  the  Father  to  whom 
we  pray.  It  is  His  Kingdom  for  which  we  pray.  He  is  Head  over 
all  things,  and,  therefore,  the  Giver  of  our  daily  bread.  It  is  He  who 
lias  "  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins."  He  is  the  great  Deliverer  from 
temptation  and  evil.  So  that,  as  prayer  belongs  to  all  dispensations, 
this  prayer  suited  the  disciples  then,  and  suits  all  of  us  to-day.  And 
if  those  who  deal  in  such  objections  were  as  thoughtful  as  they  are 
critical,  they  would  soon  discover  that  this  prayer  is  sdf-protective ; 
that  no  one  can  abuse  it ;  that  whoever  can  utter  it,  is  free  to  use 
it ;  and  that,  while  it  suits  the  earliest  beginnings  of  devotion,  it  taxes 
the  highest  saintliness  to  use  it  ia  its  fullest  meaning. 

Liberating  ourselves,  therefore,  from  the  restraints  which  men 
would  impose  on  us  in  the  matter  of  this  prayer,  let  us  take  it  that 
to  all  men  the  Saviour's  precept  is,  *'  When  ye  pray,  say,  OuK  Father.*' 
Oh,  what  a  beginning  I  To  look  up  to  the  Great  God  in  heaven — 
eternal  and  omnipotent — ^andtocall  Him  Father  I  Every  colder  name 
is  forbidden.  We  must  not  come  with  the  doubtful  mood  which  can 
only  adore  at  a  dreadful  distance ;  but  boldly,  dose,  confidently,  like 
children  climbing  to  a  father's  neck.  If  we  begin  coldly  we  shall 
continue  coldly.  It  is  with  prayer  as  with  other  things,  "  Well 
begun  is  half  done;"  and  if  we  begin  with  warm  trust  and  con- 
fidence and  hope,  the  whole  tone  of  the  prayer  is  helped.  It  is 
uot  easy  to  say  all  at  once,  "  Our  Father."  The  claim  implied  in 
such  a  title  seems  too  bold,  and  the  hope  too  large.  It  seems  pre- 
sumptuous so  to  address  God.  Yet  we  must  linger  over  this  name  till 
we  can  adopt  it.  And  looking  up,  beholding  the  £ace  of  Jesus,  and 
remembering  that  "he  that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father," 
gradually  we  gather  the  confidence  and  the  joyous  hope  which  this 
word  was  intended  to  impart.  And,  beginning  with  love  and  hope, 
the  petitions  that  follow  are  higher  in  their  spirit  and  grander  in 
their  scope  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  with  any  other 
beginning  to  the  prayer. 

Perhaps  if  may  be  weU  to  be  more  precise,  and  to  put  and  answer 
the  question,  What  feelings^  exactly,  does  the  Saviour  desire  us  to 
cherish  when  approaching  God  ?  What  are  the  emotions  which  this 
opening  word  secm*es  ? 
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1.  TliiB  l^ame  of  Gk>d  arequires  ns  to  COKS  BEanmE  Gk)D  with 

SIGEED  S£I#-SB6FBGT. 

SemHty  is  no  marie  of  saintLiness ;  the  cringiug  of  tbe  guilty  con- 
sdfiDoe  no  opening  for  giace.  It  is  not  the  true  instinct  of  devotion 
to  pile  names  of  contnmdy  upon  ourselves ;  to  "  scrape  ourselves 
in^  the  potfiberds^  of  self-reproach.  True  humility  has  its  basis  in 
setf-ieepect^  and  finds  in  an  exalted  standard  of  what  was  possible 
the  reason  for  deploring  its  many^  shortcominga  True  saintliness 
always  implies  much  of  this.  It  cajnnot  make  excuses  for  its  own 
weakness  or  aim  low;  it  aspires  after  the  likeness  of  its  God! 
And,  accordingly,  the  Saviour  requires  us  to  come  before  God  with 
the  self-respect  which  remembers  there  is  something  Divine  in  all 
of  ub;  that  we  were  made  in  God's  image;  that  ^  we  have  been 
prodigal  children,  we  are  still  children.  That,  as  deriving  our  spiritual 
nature  from  Him,  we  are  immortal  like  Him,  and  capable  of  affections 
kindred  to  His  own.  We  must  not  come  with  the  low  views  of 
hnman  nature  which  tolerate  everything  that  is  weak  and  degenerate, 
but  with  higher  views  that  deplore  everything  that  mars  our  man- 
hood. Beware  of  voluntary  humility.  Undue  disparagement  of  self 
is  ^t  to  lead  at  once  to  a  low  standard  and  a  feeble  purpose.  When 
you  pray,  pray  as  being  God's  child  by  nature ;  if  not,  by  a  second 
hirth. 

2.  This  name  requires  us  to  coms  without  S£LF-cx)iCPLACENCY. 
"Say,  OuB  Father."  Take  a  high  rank;  but  the  common  rank. 
Semember  you  are  precious  in  God's  sight  for  being  a  man — ^not  for 
being  diffearent  from  your  fellow-man.  No  one  may  say  "  My  Father  " 
in  a  sense  which  denies  God's  Fatherhood  of  other  men 

By  saying  "  Our,"  take  the  common  level  of  mankind,  assuming  no 
saperiority,  and  then  look  up  and  say,  ''  Father."  All  consciousness 
of  peculiar  claim  or  relationship  is  disallowed.  Like  the  woman  with 
the  issue,  we  miist  each  come  as  one  of  the  crowd,  and  as  such  expect 
acceptance  and  help.  With  s  elf-respect,  but  without  self-compla- 
oency^  we  must  draw  nigh  to  God. 

3.  This  name  teaches  us  to  come  to  God  with  full  assubance  of  His 
U)T£  to  us.  What  pure  and  deep  affection  is  suggested  by  the  parental 
name—father — smother  \  What  intensity  of  interest !  The  father's 
*'hfc  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life  "  !  There  is  no  relationship  that 
curies  with  it  inevitably  a  stronger  affection  and  a  deeper  interest 
than  the  parental.    And  this  Word  of  Jesus  bids  us  give  God  the 
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sweetest  and  richest  of  all  names.  To  expect  the  utmost  conceivable 
degree  of  love  and  interest.  To  come  to  Him  as  to  One  that  does  not 
merely  care  for  humanity  in  the  lump,  but  takes  an  individual  interest 
in  each  one  of  us.  God's  family  being  no  larger  for  Him  than  x)ur 
families  are  for  us,  each  son  and  daughter  comes  in  for  His  tenderest 
love.  We  cannot  expect  too  much  from  God.  We  cannot  destroy 
the  love  that  i«  in  His  heart  to  us.  We  may  turn  that  love  into  grief; 
we  may  prevent  its  blessing  us.  But  He  is  our  Father,  and  loves  us 
whether  we  return  His  love  or  not.  He  yearns  to  bless  us,  and  as 
Jesus  did  over  Jerusalem,  so  He  weeps  "  tears  from  the  depths  of  a 
Divine  despair,"  when  we  know  not  the  day  of  our  visitation. 

That  God  is,  indeed,  a  Father  to  us  was  one  of  those  things  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began  until  Jesus  came,  and,  by  the  infinite  love 
of  His  life,  made  the  infinite  love  of  God  credible.  Miss  not  the 
grandeur  of  this  revelation.  Come  trusting — not  afraid  to  ask.  The 
children  are  not  expected  to  lay  up  for  their  Great  Father;  but  the 
Father  lays  up  for  the  children.  Whatever  we  have  been,  it  is  our 
duty  to  reckon  on  deepest  interest  and  richest  love  filling  God's  heart 
towards  us. 

4.  The  name  here  given  to  God  teaches  us  to  co31E  with  assukance 
OF  His  P0^VER  to  help. 

Fathers  on  earth  cannot  always  help  us ;  they  are  on  our  level ; 
themselves  enfeebled  and  perplexed.  But  when  Jesus  says,  "  Say, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  He  raises  our  view  to  the  greatness 
and  the  power  of  God.  There,  in  heaven.  He  has  leisure  to  help  us. 
He  has  the  infinite  perfection  that  leaves  Him  free  to  bear  the  burden 
of  others.  He  has  the  resources  from  which  He  can  supply  our  need, 
and  the  place  of  vantage  from  which  He  can  influence  all  that 
transpires. 

Thus  the  opening  word,  rightly  dwelt  on,  kindles  all  higher  feelings 
and  hopes,  and  when  we  linger  over  the  Great  Name  till  we  learn  its 
meaning  and  believe  its  promises,  we  can  then  ask,  without  lightness 
and  without  despair,  for  all  the  great  things  God  wants  to  give  and 
we  need  to  get. 

*'  When  thou  prayest  enter  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the 
door,    .    ,         say,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
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^^J^^  HE  other  week  there  was  gathered  a  meeting  of  a  character 
'>(^yH?      common  enough  in  our  Baptist  churches,  but  unique  in 
'^^sSS      regard  to  its  component  elements.      It  was   an  annual 
TisJ^     assembly  of  a  Christian  church  and  congregation  met  to 
'?         take  tea  together,  to  listen  to  the  story  of  another  year's 
fellowship  in  labour,  and  to  addresses  that  might  inspire  both  to 
thanksgiving  and  enlarged  activity.       Most  of  our  readers   have 
attended  meetings  for  a  similar  purpose ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  many 
to  behold  a  scene  such  as  that  which  greeted  our  eyes  from  the 
closely  packed  platform  facing  a  congregation  which  could  scarcely 
find  room  to  move,  or  air  to   breathe.      The   chapel    was    one   of 
the  ugliest  and  the  least  attractive  in  every  respect  of  which  any 
body  of  Christians  could  boast.     Its  galleries  frowned  heavily  upon 
the  audience  deep  in  the  well  below.     There  was  no  appearance  of 
paint — it  had  faded  away — and  there  was  no  piretence  of  comfort. 
And  yet  a  happier,  heartier,    more   enthusiastic  audience    never 
assembled  within  four  drearier  walls.     A  speaker  who  could  not  be 
at  his  best  imder  the  inspiration  of  such  a  genial  body  of  listeners, 
eager  for  every  word,  and  ready  to  greet  with  an  approving  smile  or 
round  of  cheers  every  striking  sentence,  must  be  a  speaker  who  had 
mistaken  his  gifts.    The  audience  were  to  be  moved  to  tears  or  to 
laughter,  whichever  way  a  skilled  speaker  might  lead ;  while  solid, 
thoughtful  counsel  was  not  lost  upon  most,  instruction  by  parable 
and  anecdote  was  enjoyed  by  all — all  except  the  babies,  of  whom 
there  was  a  considerable  number,  who  could  be  as  much  at  home  in 
the  mission  chapel  as  on  the  uncarpeted  floor  along  which  they  are 
accQstomed  to  ramble. 

This  unique  assembly  consisted  of  the  humblest  poor  in  the 
humblest  part  of  the  City  proper.  There  were  street  vendors  of 
various  kinds;  from  the  proudly  independent  costermonger,  who 
regards  his  calling  as  the  noblest  of  all  occupations,  to  the  meek- 
spirited  dealer  in  the  cheaper  trifles  much  in  favour  with  the  working 
poor.  There  were  men  and  women  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest 
nnks  of  indigence  to  positions  of  honour  among  the  artisan  class. 
There  were  not  a  few  who  had  been  reclaimed  from  drunkenness  and 
otter  vices,  now  ashamed  of  their  former  sins  and  miseries,  and 
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cleaving  to  Him  who  had  redeemed  their  Uves  from  destruction.  To 
the  Gospel  they  owe,  not  only  their  hopes  for  future  good,  but  the 
possession  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  of  the  only  true  happiness. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  writer  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
this  good  work.  At  that  time  very  few  knew  of  the  existence  of 
either  the  brave  man  who  has  forced  this  stronghold  of  vice  and 
poverty  or  of  the  attempt  itself.  Mr.  Orsman  was,  however,  well 
known  to  Mr.  Spuigeon,  under  whose  ministry  he  had  been  started 
in  the  new  life,  and  large  numbers  of  young  men  connected  with  the 
Evangelists'  Association  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  had  learned 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  affection  and  admiration.  As  secretary 
of  that  body  of  earnest  workers,  he  rendered  important  services ;  and 
a  goodly  number  of  useful  ministers  in  our  denomination  caa  look 
back  to  those  early  days  as  among  the  most  pleasant  and  helpful  in 
their  lives,  when  Mr.  Orsman  encouraged  them  to  exercise  their  new- 
found gifts  for  public  speaking.  As  one  of  this  band  of  workers,  he 
was  led  to  pay  a  visit  to  Golden  Lane.  This  was  in  1862.  Yariotis 
efforts  had  been  made  to  evangelise  this  dork  neighbourhood;  and  a 
few  philanthropists  had  done  some  good  by  erecting  model  lodging- 
houses  of  a  type  now  common  enough.  In  one  of  these  lodging- 
houses,  a  room  on.  the  ground-floor  was  devoted  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Orsman  began  a  work  after  a 
very  humble  fashion,  the  story  of  which  reads  mueh  Uke  a-  romance. 

Golden  Lane  was  at  thia>  time  very  thickly  inhabited  by  eoster- 
mongers,  and  the  courts  were  often  well-n^h  barricaded  by  their  bar- 
rows. The  more  prosperous  of  these  dealers  occupied  the  ground-floor 
in  one  of  the  many  courts,  but  the  majority  possessed  but  one  room, 
in  which  they  and  their  families  slept,  wherein  thdr  fancy  dogs  and 
birds  were  kept,  their  cabbages  stored,  and  their  oranges  steamed  to 
give  them  greater  bulk.  One  of  Mr.  Orsman's  earliest  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  coster  presented  a  sickening  scene,  for  whicdi  he  was 
then  wholly  unprepared.  A  poor  woman  was  dying,  and,  as  is  lisual 
in  such  cases,  when  the  services  of  a  Christian  visitor  are  of  no  avail, 
one  was  sent  for.  Mr.  Orsman  found  in  the  outer  room  tba  hasband 
of  the  woman  and  two  sons,  drowning  theis  sorrows  \ff  hard  drink- 
ing— those  who  shed  the  meet  teaxs  appeased  to  drink  the  most 
liq[Uor.  In  this  room  there  were  two  feaicy  dogs;  some  tame  rabbits, 
a  few  bixd%,  and,  entering  the  inner  room,  the  chamber  of  dealh, 
bunches  of  onkms  and  cazrote  were  seen  to  be  saapended  from  th# 
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foar-poet  bedstead,  while  piled  up  in  one  corner  was  a  stock  of 
cabbages  which  had  been  left  from  the  sale  of  the  iDorning.  In 
another  and  adjoining  house,  occupied  also  by  costermongers,  an  old 
man,  bis  wife,  two  grown-up  daughters,  orange  dealers,  and  one  son 
were  found  to  occupy  one  apartment  Item — and  that  a  pretty  con- 
siderable one — ^two  cats,  several  kittens,  dogs,  fowls,  a  lark,  a  linnet, 
a  dove,  and  some  pigeons.     Underneath  the  bed  a  stock  of  oranges  I 

Difficulties  in  mission  work  among  such  people  soon  revealed  them- 
selves. Yiaitation  and  religious  services  could  only  be  carried  on  in 
the  evening,  and  th^n  the  costermonger  was  not  at  home.  Occasion- 
ally he  might  be  seen  in  the  streets  as  a  lounger ;  oftener  he  might 
be  found  in  the  public-house ;  but  generally  be  was  far  away,  visiting 
the  haunts  of  other  friends,  or  indulging  in  theatrical  excitements  in 
the  New  Cut  He  held  tightly  to  the  belief  that  a  fellow  who  worked 
hard  ought  not  to  be  preached  to  at  all;  that  it  wasn't  much 
amosement  he  could  get  out  of  such  a  life  as  he  was  leading ;  and 
ministets  and  missionaiies  were  not  in  his  line,  and  could  neither 
understand  nor  sympathise  nor  help  him.  He  might  as  well  give  up 
life  as  give  up  pitch-and-toss,  and  gambling,  and  the  peimy  gaff;  he 
might  as  well  be  a  dumb  man  at  once  as  give  up  swearing — the 
£o^h  language  wasn't  copious  enough,  nor  sufiBciently  forcible,  if 
yon  struck  out  the  emphatic  words  he  had  nK)st  en  his  tongue, 
fiehgion  was  not  for  such  as  he.  It  was  associated  in  Ins  mind  with 
lestrictions  upon  personal  conduct ;  and  it  was  quite  enough  to  have 
to  submit  to  tlie  many  restrictions  which  his  enemy  the  policeman  was 
ever  imposing.  Gro  to  heaven  ?  Well  he  might  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  there  were  no  policemen  there  to  tell  him  to  "  move  on."  Go  to 
chnrch  ?  He  had  been  there  once  too  often — that  was  where  he  got 
tied  to  his  wife,  "  worse  luck."  His  missus  had  been  there  to  get  the 
ehiU  christened,  "  'cos  why,  the  parson  wouldn't  give  us  nothing  if  it 
weren't"  That  was  enough  religion  to  satisfy  him ;  if  that  was  get- 
ting good,  he  had  got  too  much  of  it  already.  "  Six  children,  and 
eoly  one  pair  of  hands  to  work  for  'em,  was  too  much  of  a  blessing, 
as  he  know^d.'*  Did  he  believe  there  was  a  God  ?  Oh  yes  I  he  supposed 
there  was,  for  no  costermcmger  or  other  anstocxat  could  make  the 
irorld.  Ko.  He  wasn't  to  be  enticed  either  way;  the  religious 
people  were  after  him ;  he  didn't  know  what  for ;  the  Secularists 
talked  it  him,  but  he  hated  their  ''  spouting"— tbey  were  too  fond  of 
it    They  ooold  %ht  it  out  £or  themaaLves ;  what  did  they  want  with 
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him  ?  He  preferred  the  "  Vic. "  and  the  "  Brit. "  (Britannia)— he 
could  understand  "  a  rattling  good  play/'  full  of  incidents  such  as 
''  the  penny  dreadful  '*  literature  delights  in. 

Mr.  Orsman  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  seek  the  good  of  this  sort 
of  people.    There  is  nothing  of  the  parson  about  him.    He  is  utterly 
innocent  of  the  white  "  choker  " — the  badge  of  all  the  parsonic  tribe. 
He  doesn't  live  in  the  study,  and  never  buried  himself  in  curious  books 
of  divinity.    He  never  asked  a  ragged  costermonger  yet  "  How  is  your 
poor  soul  ? "  but  preferred  to  ask  how  it  was  he  was  "  down  in  luck." 
He  never  introduced  the  subject  of  religion  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
lips  for  the  first  time  to  a  hungry,  penniless  woman,  but  talked 
about  what  she  did  understand  and  was  needing  at  once,  and  after- 
wards secured  her  interest  in  the  bread  of  everlasting  life.    He  was 
an  educated  gentleman,  they  soon  saw ;  and  they  could  not  tolerate 
a  fool.    He  wasn't  ''  stuck  up,  and  afraid  to  shake  a  fellow's  hand." 
He  seemed  to  know  all  about  costering ;  and,  if  he  hadn't  denied  it, 
they  would   continue  to  believe  that  he   was  bom  of  their  clan 
and  brought  up  to  their  honourable  calling.    And  if  he  didn't  give 
you  money  when  you  oughtn't  to  have  it,  he  didn't  ask  of  any  of 
them  that  oughtn't  to  give  it. 

But,  though  the  costermonger  is  not  without  a  fair  share  of  humour, 
and  will  show  it  when  he  foi-gets  his  normal  taciturnity,  it  took  him 
some  time  to  get  perfectly  reconciled  to  Mr.  Orsman  and  his  ways. 
At  first  that  gentleman  was  favoured  with  the  expressive  silence  of 
contempt.    Then  the  big  lads  thought  he  was  a  fit  subject  for  a  few 
practical  jokes.    They  sought  to   enliven  his  ministry  in  various 
ways,  and  succeeded  in  interrupting  it  with  painful  frequency.     A 
few  crackers  were  thrown  into  the  room,  to  see  what  effect  their 
explosion  might  have  among  the  old  ladies.    A  few  old  tin-kettles 
were  beaten  outside  to  give  variety  to  the  music  within.    A  gang  of 
boisterous  lads    would  often  bombard  the  outer  door,  and  come 
tumbling  into  the  room  during  prayer-time.    These  mild  expedi- 
ents,   however,  soon  lost  their  charm,  and  were  not  persisted  in 
when  tired  of;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that,  whoever  else  was  to 
be  treated  with  ridicule,  Mr.  Orsman  did  not  deserve  it. 

A  Sunday-school  was  formed,  and  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
lanes  were  gathered  together ;  but  he  who  gathered  them  was  for  some 
time  the  only  one  to  teach  them.  Then  two  Moravian  ladies  kindly 
came  to  his  help ;  and  the  classes  increased  in  numbers,  and  the  w^ork 
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grew  rapidly.  The  childien  would  make  known  to  their  parents  and 
friei^ds  that  Mr.  Orsman  would  he  particularly  obliged  to  see  them 
at  tbe  Sunday-evening  services,  at  which  he  was  prepared  to  give 
them  pleasant  talks  concerning  their  best  interests.  Then  a  con- 
verted coslerraonger  or  two  turned  up,  and  began  to  influence  those 
of  his  class  who  were  innocent  of  conversion.  Then  the  women 
fonnd  out  the  man  who  was  interested  in  their  little  ones ;  discovered 
that  there  was  a  cosy,  warm  place  where  they  could  spend  an  hour  or 
two  without  being  ashamed  of  their  personal  appearance,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  rarely  attractive,  and  thus  the  congregation 
grew. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  accompanying  Mr.  Orsman  on  one  of  his 
expeditions  among  the  lodging-houses  one  Sunday  evening.  Most 
of  these  strange  places  have  since  been  pulled  down ;  indeed.  City 
improvements  have  almost  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  Golden 
Lane,  and  freed  it  from  not  a  few  of  the  criminal  classes  who  were 
wont  to  herd  together  there.  There  was  formerly  such  a  nest  of 
nuDshackle  houses  that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere,  many  of  them 
imfit  for  human  habitation.  Sanitary  inspectors  could  not  have  been 
frequent  in  their  visits  to  Cow  Heel  Alley,  Hot  Water  Court,  Reform 
Place,  China  Tard,  and  other  slums  bearing  equally  curious  names. 
Few  dare  venture  where  policemen  were  often  afraid  to  go  in  the 
nighttime.  Yet  it  was  this  wretched  parish  that  Mr.  Orsman  chose 
as  the  scene  of  his  voluntary  missionary  labours.  You  gained  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  it  from  the  flat  roof  of  the  mission  hall  where  the  work  was 
carried  on  for  many  years,  and,  having  seen  it  more  than  once,  I  can 
testify  that  Mr.  Greenwood's  description,  published  in  1874,  accurately 
represents  it.  "  As  far  as  the  eye  may  reach — not  very  far,  for,  high 
up  as  the  roof  of  the  Golden  Lane  building  may  be,  the  supply  of 
pestilent  mist  from  below  is  constant  and  steady — east,  west,  north, 
uid  south,  is  to  be  seen  nothing  but  an  intricate  network  of  zig- 
zag cracks,  chinks,  and  crevices,  which  really  are  courts  and  alleys 
threading  among  houses  teeming  with  busy  life,  making  it  look  as 
tboufth  what  was  once  a  solid  block  had  been  worm-eaten  and 
hurrowed  and  undermined  like  a  rotten  old  cheese,  and  were  now 
fidling  to  pieces  in  misshapen  ugly  lumps."  But  even  this  writer's 
gr^hic  pen  failed  to  describe  the  characters  that  lived  in  this  net- 
work of  courts  and  alleys.  And  yet  from  these  dens  of  misery, 
Md  from  the  haunts  of  profligacy,  some  have  come  forth  to  influence 
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for  Christ  the  lost  ones  whom  He  came  to  save.     Standing  on  the  roof 

that  looked  down  upon  so  much  wretchedness  and  sin,  how  diffi- 
cult did  the  problem  seem — How  to  bring  Misery  within  ear  of 
Mercy's  call  ?  It  was  a  brave  man  who  essayed  to  solve  that 
problem. 

The  lodging-houses  to  be   visited  were  the  curse  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     They  were    "common"    indeed — common   to  thieves, 
beggars,  and  the  degraded  and  degrading  sisters.     They  were  not 
owned   by  the   man,  or  the  man  and  his  wife,  who  Uved  in  and 
managed  them.     The  real  landlords  were  persons  occupying  good 
positions  in  life,  who  reaped  the  profits  from  the  "deputy"  appointed 
to  let  the  rooms.    The  "  deputy "  was  not  necessarily  the  worst  of 
men.     In  one  case — ^the  vile  den  has  since  been  pulled  down — he 
was  a  blind  man,  one  of  the  most  terrible  blackguards  that  ever  spoke 
the  Irish  brogue.    He  was  known  as  "  Blind  Con,"  and  his  dreadful 
doings  were  horrible,  even  to  those  accustomed  to  the  lowest  habits 
of  depraved  human  nature.     But  he  was  rather  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  type  of  common  lodging-house  managers.    Mr.  Orsman  was 
kindly  received  by  the  others ;  he  was  regarded  as  a  well-disposed 
man,  willing  to  benefit  the  poor,  and  his  influence  was  on  the  side 
of  order  and  fair  play.    When  he  visited  these  tramps*  kitchens,  he 
would  invite  the  lodgers  to  a  soup  supper  at  the  mission  haU,  and 
soup  suppers  were  not  so  common  then  as  they  are  nowadays.    A 
hot    supper,  gratis,  was  no  small  attraction.     Thieving  is   not  so 
profitable  an  occupation  as  many  would  have  us  believe.     That  there 
are  "gentlemen  thieves,"  who  bag  small  fortunes,   we  know  from 
unimpeachable  sources ;  but  the  class  who  lurk  in  such  dens  as  those 
which  abounded  in   Golden  Lane   are  petty  thieves,  to  whom  a 
gratuitous  meal  is  a  boon  and  a  little  kindness  ever  welcome.     The 
men,  women,  and  lads  guilty  of  felony  are,   to  speak  plainly,  a 
miserable  prosaic  class ;  and^  so  far  from  deserving  to  be  reckoned  as 
"heroes"  by  the  sensational  school  of  scribblers,  they  are  arrant 
cowards  and  sneaks.    Any  man  with  a  good  stout  stick,  or  even  a 

gingham"  umbrella,  may  with  safety  walk,  at  any  hour  in  the 
evening,  in  any  of  the  streets  or  lanes  of  the  City  where  these 
creatures  ply  their  wretched  calling,  if  he  be  not  a  coward  himself. 
The  type  of  thief  seen  in  these  haunts  does  not  impress  one  with 
a  sense  of  fear,  and  only  in  a  small  degree  can  they  be  looked  upon 
as  among  .".the  Aangwous  classes."    But  the  majority  of  those  invited 
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to  the  soup  suppers  were  not  thieves  at  all.    A  number  of  them  are 

to  \)e  found  to-day  in  Mr.  Orsman's  congregation,  who  were  rescued 

by  Ifls  benevolence  when  they  were  "  down  in  luck,"  and  compelled 

to  seek  the  cheapest  night-shelter,  short  of  the  casual  ward,  that  the 

City  could  afford.    We  need  not  inquire  too  closely  into  the  causes 

of  the  poverty  from  which  they  once  suffered  ;  enough  that  now  they 

occupy  bumble  homes  of  their  own,  and  are  no  more  clothed  in  rags 

or  begrimed  with  dirt     The  invitation  extended  to  spend  a  happy 

evening  at  the  hall  was  variously  received.   Some  thankfully  accepted 

it;  other  some  gave  a  searching  glance,  which  seemed  to  betoken  a 

fear  of  being  taken  in  with  very  little  soup  and  too  much  preaching; 

and  others  looked  stupidly  indifferent,  too  lazy  to  say  a  word  or  move 

from  their  seats.      These  invitations  were  periodically  given,  and 

by-and-by  it  began  to  be  well  known  that  the  good  man  was  the 

friend  of  the  poor,  whether  their  misery  had  been  due  to  misfortune, 

or  drunkenness,  or  crime.    ''Tea  with  'creases"  was  an  attractive 

meal  to  some  fifty  beggars  whom  the  writer  addressed  one  winter's 

evening,  and  he  confesses  to  have  been  startled  when  he  elicited  the 

fact,  by  show  of   hands,  that   one-half  of  the  company  had  once 

attended  Sunday-school. 

This  is  the  story  of  Mr,  Orsman's  earlier  work  in  Golden  Lane. 

By  these  methods  he  secured  the  interest  of  the  famishing  as  well  as 

the  costermonger  class  in  the  Gospel  he  has  so  earnestly  and  pleasantly 

preached.    He  has  talked  to  them,  as  one  man  would  talk  to  another,  in 

a  free,  agreeable,  conversational  style,  about  the  Saviour  of  the  lost  and 

the  Home  above,  the  only  attractive  home  the  majority  of  these  people 

will  ever  see.  Entirely  free  from  professionalism  of  any  kind,  he  has  won 

the  hearts  of  the  most  loveless,  and  led  to  the  Saviour  some  of  the  most 

hopeless.    For  some  years,  only  a  few  knew  what  was  being  done ;  or 

knew  at  what  personal  self-sacriiice,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  this 

Christian  man  was  labouring  after  ofi&ce  hours  ;  or  knew  how  little 

he  cared  that  it  should  be  known.    The  story,  however,  was  told  in 

one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  magazine ;  the  public 

prints  described  some  of  the  special  meetings ;  the  late  Mr.  Briscoe, 

M.P.,  and  then  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  paid  visits  to  the  coster- 

niongers,  and   the  latter  has  since  become  their  friend — a  coster 

himself,  as  he  says — and  president  of  the  mission.    Friends  of  all 

sorts  have  been  raised  up  to  cheer  the  once  solitary  worker,  and  a 

generous  public  supj^y  his  work  with  all  requisite  funds.    To  describe 

11* 
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all  the  operations  of  this  mission  would  require  an  article  of  greatec 
length  than  this  brief  sketch.  There  are  the  usual  Sunday  services*. 
Bible-classes  ''for  mothers,  youths, andfemales/'  young  converts' classes- 
— ^Mr.  Orsman  believes  that  young  people  should  regard  the  church  as  a 
school  for  their  education  in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  the  foundation- 
truths  of  Christianity— -and  open-air  singing-services  when  the  weather 
is  not  intolerable  More  than  a  thousand  people  hear  the  Gospel  every 
Sunday  evening  in  the  Foresters'  Hall,  and  hear  it  "  with  a  relish,"^ 
as  a  hearty  friend  says.  Costers  are  favoured  with  a  Barrow  and 
Donkey  Club,  so  that  they  can  purchase  their  own  barrows  and 
donkeys,  instead  of  hiring  them ;  they  have  a  Sick  and  Burial  Fund 
which  is  a  great  help  in  needy  and  sorrowful  days.  Poor  children 
are  provided  during  the  winter  with  dinner  twice  each  week,  and 
soup  with  a  slice  of  bread  is  to  be  had  at  a  penny  a  quart  Bagged 
boys  are  taught  to  patch  and  mend — it  is  one  of  the  most  mirth- 
provoking  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
employments  also  for  the  poor  neglected  lads.  Girls  are  taught 
needle- work ;  there  are  writing  and  arithmetic  classes,  and  a  *'  Golden 
Band  of  Hope,"  singing-classes,  lending  libraries,  temperance  glee 
parties,  and  several  prayer-meetings — for  the  latter  meetings  are  not 
the  worst  attended  meetings  of  all.  The  mission  meets  now  in  four 
separate  buildings,  instead  of  in  the  hall  which  was  formeiiy  used;  but 
the  new  Building  Fund  amounts  to  over  £3,200,  and  suitable 
premises  will  be  secured  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made.  Mr. 
Orsman's  annual  reports  are  sent  to  friends  and  subscribers,  and  they 
are  interesting  reading.  Edward  Leach. 
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NTENSE  must  have  been  the  joy  of  the  antiquaries  when 
the  two  Italian  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which 
had  been  buried  so  long  imder  the  ashes  and  lava  of 
Vesuvius,  were  explored,  and  the  ancient  streets  and 
buildings  were  again  thrown  open,  that  we  might  see  the 
works  of  art  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  old  world.  Intense  must 
have  been  the  joy  of  Tischendorf  when  he  brought  to  light  a  new 
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tjodex  of  the  New  Testament,  wliich  had  lain  hidden  for  centuries  in 
an  eastern  monastery.  With  a  joy  akin  to  this,  we  recently  came 
into  possession  of  a  long-lost  treasure — an  old  church  book — which 
brings  vividly  before  us  the  life  of  our  spiritual  ancestors  170  years 
ago. 

From  this  interesting  record  we  learn  that  there  was,  at  the 
l)^ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  association  of  twelve  Baptist 
churches,  scattered  over  seven  of  the  Midland  counties,  viz.,  Shrop- 
shire, Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  War  wick,  and  Leicester- 
shire. The  churches  were  situated  in  the  following  towns  and 
villages : — Bridgenorth,  Leominster,  Worcester,  Bewdley,  Bromsgrove, 
Pershore,  Tewkesbury,  Stow,  Hook  Norton,  Alcester,  Warwick,  and 
Sutton-in-the-Elms.  Several  of  these  are  historic  names,  and  four  of 
them  are  found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  As  when  the  sunshine  and 
showers  of  April  gladdened  the  earth,  pilgrims,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, used  to  wend  their  way  from  all  parts  of  England  to  Becket's 
shrine  at  Canterbury ;  so,  when  Whitsuntide  came  round,  our  Baptist 
forefathers  from  the  Midland  counties  bent  their  steps  to  the  place 
appointed  for  their  annual  gathering.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
Association  to  receive  reports  from  the  several  churches,  and  then  to 
draw  up  a  special  letter  for  each  church,  with  seasonable  counsel  and 
admonition.  From  thirteen  of  these  letters  lying  before  me,  written 
between  1707  and  1723,  which  are  a  mirror  of  the  times,  we  learn  that 

L  Our  forefathers  were  not  Antinomians,  hut  practical  Christians. 

Whilst  they  held  with  a  firm  grasp  the  Evangelical  truths  which 
duster  around  the  Cross  of  Christ,  they  sought  to  make  their  religion 
touch  and  adorn  every  part  of  their  daily  life.  Private  prayer  and 
communion  with  God,  as  the  secret  of  maintaining  the  Divine  life 
and  keeping  the  fire  burning  on  the  altar,  are  constantly  inculcated. 
Family  devotion,  with  the  reading  of  God's  Word,  morning  and 
evening,  is  earnestly  commended.  Whilst  the  members  of  the 
churches  are  exhorted  to  be  diligent  in  business,  that  they  may  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  they  are  wisely  cautioned  against  living 
l)eyond  their  income,  and  becoming  burdened  with  debt.  They  are 
entreated  to  "  carry  themselves  as  children  of  peace  in  this  evil  and 
contentious  day,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  heats  and  disputes ;  to  be 
modest  in  their  dress  and  apparel,  especially  since  so  many  poor 
Christians  want  necessaries ;  and  to  act  according  to  the  Golden  Bule, 
Matt  vii  12."    In  that  half-century  before  Sunday-schools  came 
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iiito  existence,  we  find  that  the  pastors,  or  elders,  as  they  subscribed 
themselves,  were  in  the  habit  of  catechising  the  children  and  servants 
of  the  families  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  Association  meet- 
iog  in  1713  it  was  agreed  to  reprint  the  catechism  with  Scripture 
proofs  in  full  for  the  use  of  the  churches.  Parents  are  encouraged 
to  train  their  children  in  the  right  way,  to  take  them  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  to  prevent  them  from  wandering  about  on  the  Lord's- 
day.  All  Christians  are  reminded  that  they  must  perform  the  task 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them ;  "  every  member  has  a  work  to  do 
in  the  vineyard ;  none  should  be  idle."  Our  forefathers  were  not 
ashamed  of  those  features  by  whicli  they  were  distinguished  from 
other  denominations.  "  Be  settled  in  your  judgment,"  they  write, 
'•  not  only  with  respect  to  your  union  with  Christ,  but  with  respect 
also  to  your  ground  of  dissenting  from  the  several  societies  of  people 
and  modes  of  worship  in  the  world."  The  aged  are  exhorted  to  set 
a  good  example,  and  to  give  soL'd  instruction  to  the  young,  that  they 
may  have  their  lamps  trimmed  and  may  leave  a  good  savour  behind 
them ;  and  the  young  are  intreated  to  flee  youthful  lusts,  and  to  be 
watchful  against  the  many  temptations  which  everywhere  surround 
them. 

II.  Our  forefathers  observed  days  for  fasting,  prayer,  and  thanks- 
giving. 

They  exhorted  the  churches  "  to  keep  frequent  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  at  least  four  or  six  times  in  the  year."  John  Howe,  when  at 
Great  Torrington,  according  to  Dr.  Calamy,  was  accustomed,  on  public 
fast-days,  "  to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning  with  a  prayer  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  he  begged  a  blessing  on  the 
work  of  the  day ;  and  afterwards  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or 
psalm,  in  which  he  spent  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  then 
prayed  for  about  an  hour,  preached  for  another  hour,  and  prayed  for 
about  half  an  hour.  After  this  he  retired  and  took  some  little 
refreshment  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  (the  people  singing 
all  the  while),  and  then  came  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  prayed  for 
another  hour,  and  gave  them  another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's  length ; 
and  so  concluded  the  service  of  the  day  at  about  four  of  the  clock  in 
the  evening,  with  about  half  an  hour  or  more  in  prayer/'  Our 
ancestors  appointed  their  fast-day  to  be  held  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  that  all  the  churches  might  be 
together  at  the  throne  of  grace.    There  is  no  evidence  of  the  precise 
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way  in  which  the  services  of  these  public  fast-days  were  conducted ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  was  a  longer  interval  of  rest  in  the 
ci<;ht  hours  than  the  quarter  of  an  hour's  singing  in  the  middle, 
whilst  the  minister  took  refreshment.  One  thing  is  noticed — that 
the  special  letter  sent  by  the  Association  to  the  church  was  read  on 
these  occasions.  In  later  years,  xmless  some  emergency  arose,  the 
fast-days  appear  to  have  been  two — one  on  the  26th  of  June  and  the 
other  on  the  29th  of  December.  When,  however,  the  churches  were 
prosperous,  and  enjoyed  freedom  from  persecution,  days  of  public 
thanksgiving  were  not  forgotten.  When  any  persons  were  passing 
through  severe  trial  or  affliction,  the  prayers  of  the  associated 
churches  were  invited  on  their  behalf;  and,  when  deliverance  from 
the  trial  came,  all  were  called  to  unite  in  thanksgiving  and  pi:aise. 

III.  ThA  churches  of  this  period  contended  vxith  Arianism. 

This  error  settled  like  a  blight  upon  some  of  the  churches  of  other 
denominations,  but  ours  seem  to  have  suffered  but  little.  Here  and 
there  an  individual  member  gave  trouble.  In  the  letters  before  me 
there  is  an  account  of  one  from  whom,  after  many  and  gentle 
remonstrances,  the  churches  felt  compelled  to  withdraw.  The 
reasons  are  given  as  follow  : — 

The  offending  brother  declares  : 

1. — That  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  co-equal  with  the  Father. 

2. — That  Jesus  Christ  had  the  seed  of  sin  in  His  human  nature. 

3.— That  Jesus  Christ  was  inclined  to  sin,  for  which  is  urged 
Liike  xxiL  44. 

4. — That  Jesus  Christ  did  not  merit  or  deserve  for  sinners. 

5.— That  no  righteousness  without  us,  not  inherent  in  us,  is  sufficient 
to  be  depended  upon  for  salvation. 

6. — That  the  righteousness  of  Christ  did  terminate  in  giving  us 
grace. 

7. — That  the  punishment  of  the  lost  is  not  eternal 

8 — That  neither  heaven  nor  hell  is  local. 

9. — That  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  in  any  particular 
place. 

10. — That  Christ  had  no  being  until  incarnate. 

IV.  Oiir /ore/(ilh£rs  were  riot  free  froni  socicd  persecution. 

Ahnost  every  letter  expresses  gratitude  to  God  in  being  favoured 
to  meet  once  more  without  molestation.  The  letter  of  1710  speaks 
of  the  "  spirit  of  enmity  and  persecuting  rage  which  hath  unaccountably 
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appeared  in  this  kingdom  of  late."  This  was  the  year  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  Rector  of  St  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
"  a  clei^man  of  narrow  intellect  and  overheated  imagination/'  who, 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's,  had  advocated  passive  obedience 
and  virulently  abused  Dissenters  and  Low  Churchmen.  The  ignorant 
populace  passionately  espoused  his  cause ;  and  during  his  trial  the 
streets  resounded  with  the  cries  of  "  The  Church  and  Dr.  SachevereL" 
Several  meeting-houses  were  pulled  down,  and  the  houses  of  Non- 
conformists were  plundered.  Queen  Anne,  then  under  the  influence 
of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Masham,  was  known  to  lean  to  the  same  side, 
and  this  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  popular  rancour.  In  the  letters 
of  1713  and  1714,  fears  are  expressed  that ''  dark  clouds  are  gathering, 
which  may  at  any  time  break  upon  the  churches.  We  are  always, 
intentionally,  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter ;  how  soon  we  may  be  so 
actually  we  know  not."  In  these,  the  last  two  years  of  Anne's  reign, 
there  were  widespread  intrigues  to  bring  the  Pretender  to  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  James  III.,  on  the  death  of  his  sister.  "  Had  the 
Queen,"  says  Thackeray,  "  lasted  a  month  longer ;  had  the  English 
Tories  been  as  bold  and  resolute  as  they  were  clever  and  crafty ;  had 
the  Prince,  whom  the  nation  loved  and  pitied,  been  equal  to  his 
fortune,  George  Louis  had  never  talked  German  in  St.  James's 
Chapel  Eoyal."  As  it  was,  on  the  accession  of  George  L,  repeated 
tumults  and  riots  took  place,  in  which  the  cry  was  "  High  Church 
and  Ormond  for  ever,"  followed  by  the  sacking  of  Dissenting  meeting- 
houses. In  the  letter  of  1721,  it  is  said,  "  It  is  not  long  since  men 
rose  up  against  us,  endeavouring  to  take  away  the  liberty  of  teaching 
our  children,  and  would  by  legal  power  have  prevented  their  learning 
the  principles  of  our  faith;  but  God  mercifully  interposed."  The 
reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  Schisni  Act,  which  forbade  Dissenters  to 
act  as  schoolmasters  and  tutors;  this  Act  was  passed  in  1710,  but 
was  repealed  in  1719. 

V.  Our  forefathers  lived  in  an  age  of  abounding  immorality  and 
irreligion, 

England  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  sinning,  sinking  nation."  It  is  com- 
pared to  the  vessel  in  which  Jonah  attempted  to  flee  to  Tarshish. 
The  churches  are  exhorted  to  "  shun  the  vain  fashions  and  corrupt 
customs  of  the  age  they  live  in."  The  times  they  live  in  are  spoken 
of  as  **  these  evil,  drowsy,  and  declining  days."  "  Blasphemous  clubs 
exist  in  the  great  city ;  men  are  come  to  uncommon  heights  of  wicked- 
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ness."    Contemporary  evidence  shows  that  this  was  not  exaggerated 

language.    Steele  says,  in  the   Guardian,  that  "  those  of  the  first 

breeding  of  both  sexes  were  addicted  to  drinking."    Bishop  Butler, 

writing  a  few  years  later,  says,  "  It  is  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 

many  persons  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry, 

kt  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.     And 

accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed 

point  among  all  people  of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 

set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by 

way  of  reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the 

world"    "London  and  all  other  great  towns,'*  says  Charles  Knight, 

"were  swarming  with  destitute  children,  who  slept  in  ash-holes  and 

at  street-doors ;  they  were  left  to  starve  or  to  become  thieves,  and,  in 

due  coarse,  be  hanged."    There  are  allusions,  in  the  letter  of  1721,  to 

the  South  Sea   Scheme  and  other  bubbles,  by  which  thousands   of 

families  were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  country  brought  to  the 

Teige  of  ruin.    *'  We  have  not  been  without  chastisement,"  they  write, 

"for  our  exorbitant  desires  after  earthly  riches.    God  hath  given 

professors  a  loud  call  to  contentment  with  a  moderate  portion  of 

worldly  things." 

VL  Our  forefathers  were  reformers  "before  the  second,  Reformatvyii. 

Whitefield,  the  Wesleys,  and  their  coadjutors  inaugurated  a  second 
fieformation  in  the  land.  By  their  earnest  and  unwearied  labours 
they  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people.  They 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  religious  life,  the  force  of  which  has  not  spent 
itself,  but  which,  like  a  tidal  wave,  has  penetrated  into  many  channels. 
But  as,  before  the  first  Beformation,  there  were  reformers  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it  and  made  it  possible — as  the  Waldenses  of 
Piedmont, 

"  Who  kept  God*8  truth  so  pure  of  old 
When  our  forefathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones," 

John  Wiclif  in  England,  John  Huss  in  Bohemia,  and  many  devout 
monks  in  their  cells — so  our  forefathers  seem  to  have  had  some  share 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  second  Beformation.  It  was  in  1739, 
sixteen  years  after  the  last  of  the  letters  under  review,  that  the  first 
Methodist  society  was  founded.  Must  not  these  scattered  churches, 
holding  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  guide  in  the 
spiritual  life,  discarding  all  rites  not  instituted  by  the  Saviour  Himself, 
insisting  upon  holiness  of  life  as  well  as  purity  of  doctrine,  observing 
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seasons  of  private  and  public  prayer  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  have  had  their  part  in  the  i¥ork  of  reformation  which 
followed  ?  Our  Saviour's  parables  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  and 
the  leaven  would  lead  us  to  this  conclusion. 

Lastly,  of  these  twelve  churches  in  association  170  years  ago, 
not  one  appears  to  have  become  extinct ;  and,  although  they  are  not 
all  numerically  strong,  they  have  cast  out  their  branches,  and  some 
of  our  large  and  influential  churches  trace  their  origin  to  them. 
Within  the  given  area,  the  Baptist  churches  appear  to  have  multiplied/ 
twenty-fold.  From  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  ancient  communities 
have  descended  ten  churches,  with  a  united  membership  of  more  than 
1,800  persons.  As  when  a  stone  is  cast  into  a  lake  it  produces  a 
circlet  from  which  ever- widening  circles  are  formed,  so  it  is  with 
Divine  and  spiritual  influence.  The  narrow  circle  grows  continually 
into  wider  circles.  W.  E. 
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HE  conscience  of  mankind  grows  slowly,  but  surely,  both  in 
intelligence  and  sensibility.    A  gross  injustice  is  tolerated 
>  j^     without  a  murmur  for  centuries,  until  at  length  some  finer 
-^\       spirit  detects  its  wickedness,  and  exposes  the  monster  to  the 
*  public  view.     He  meets  at  first  with  neglect,  then  with 

ridicule  and  contempt,  and  passionate  defenders  of  abuses  boldly 
aver  that  black  is  white.  At  last,  however,  the  public  conscience  is 
fairly  aroused,  the  abuse  is  swept  away,  and  a  succeeding  generation 
marvels  that  such  an  enormity  can  ever  have  been  suffered  to  exist 
among  civilised  and  Christian  men.  The  slave  trade  is  the  most 
notable  instance  of  this.  In  the  days  of  "  good  Queen  Bess "  that 
sturdy  patriot  and  freebooter.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  first  carried  iinder 
the  English  flag  a  cargo  of  negroes  for  sale  on  the  Spanish  main. 
For  two  hundred  years  after,  the  merciless  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood 
went  on  without  a  voice  being  raised  against  it.  Every  Sunday  the 
congregations  prayed  for  God's  mercy  upon  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  and  specially  for  all  prisoners  and  captives,  nor  were  these 
prayers  omitted  in  the  ehurches  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London,. 
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vheace  the  slavers  regularly  sailed  forth  to  buy  the  wretched  Africans 
and  convey  them  to  hopeless  bondage.     There  were  righteous  and 
iiierciful   men    in   England  in  those  days,  but  somehow  their  eyes 
had  never  been  opened  to  this  particular  iniquity.     If  either  Jeremy 
Taylor  nor  Kicliard  Baxter,  George  Fox  nor  John  Bunyan,  lifted  up 
Ills  voice  against  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  negro.     The  Puritans, 
wlio  protested  against  tyranny,  and  fled  from  it  across  the  waters, 
became  slave-holders,  or  associates  of  slave-holders,  in  the  land  of  their 
refuge.     It  was  not  that  the  thing  was  unknown.     Parliament  recog- 
nised it;  the  ranks  of  the  slaves  were  swelled  by  criminals  and  unhappy 
political  offenders  condemned  to  servitude  in  "the  plantations."   Slaves 
were  brought  over  to  this  country  by  their  owners,  and,  when  fugitives, 
were  arrested  and  given  back  to  bondage  even  in  London  streets.   The 
facts  were  well  known,  were  familiar,  and  yet,  until  Granville  Sharp 
and  Thomas  Clarkson  began  to  cry  out  against  them,  nobody  seems 
to  have  thought  them  anything  but  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things.     When  the  crime  was  first  denounced  respectable  society 
felt  itself  outraged,  and  all  ranks,  even  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
exclaimed  against  the  "fanaticism"  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  their 
associates.    It  was  a  sentimental  grievance,  a  matter  no  practical 
man  would  touch.     Seventy  millions  sterling  would  be  lost ;  not  the 
West  Indies  only,  but  the  navy,  and  the  nation  itself,  would  be  ruined 
if  those  fanatics  got  tlieir  way.     The  evil  was  grossly  exaggerated ;  in 
reality  the  negroes  were  much  better  off  than  in  their  native  land ; 
and,  as  one  bold  apologist  said,  the  middle  passage  was  the  happiest 
time  in  their  lives.     Such  were  the  audacious  assertions  flung  in  the 
faces  of  the  philanthropists,  and  they  availed  to  retard  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  for  more  than  a  generation.    Indeed,  reckoning 
the  American  part  also,  the  anti-slavery  struggle  lasted  a  full  century^ 
and  the  last  echoes  of  the  conflict  have  not  yet  died  away. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  capacity  of  the 
human  conscience  for  utter  insensibility  on  particular  matters,  while 
all  alive  on  others,  is  the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  Cowper's 
pastor  and  friend.  A  much-read  book  thirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  his 
autobiography  is  periiaps  almost  unknown  to  the  rising  generation. 
Xewton,  bom  in  1725,  child  of  a  pious  mother,  at  twenty  years  of 
age  was  an  infidel  and  a  reprobate.  Converted  in  1748,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  Gainea  trade,  buying  slaves  and  studying  his  Bible, 
spending  hours  in  private  prayer,  and  conducting  public  worship 
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xegularly  on  board  his  slave-ship.      He  tells  us — "I  never  knew 
sweeter  or  more  frequent  hours  of  Divine  communion  than  in  my 
two  last  voyages  to  Guinea ; "  and  on  the  next  page,  enumerating  the 
instances  of  Divine  Providence  he  had  experienced,  says — "The 
slaves  on  board  likewise  were  frequently  plotting  insurrections,  and 
were  sometimes  upon  the  very  brink  of  mischief,  but  it  was  always 
disclosed  in  due  time."      At  the  very  close  of  his  autobiography, 
when  he  had  left  the  trade  for  some  time,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
receiving  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  wrote  : — ^"During 
the  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  I  never  had  the  least 
scruple  as  to  its  lawfulness.     I  was,  upon  the  whole,  satisfied  with  it, 
as  the  appointment  Providence  had  marked  out  for  me.     Yet,  it  was 
in  many  respects  far  from  eligible.      It  is,  indeed,  accounted  a 
genteel  employment,  and  is  usually  very  profitable,  though  in  my 
case  it  did  not  prove  so,  the  Lord  seeing  that  a  large  increase  of 
wealth  would  not  be  good  for  me.    However,  I  considered  myself  a 
sort  of  jailor  or  turnkey,  and  I  was  sometimes  shocked  with  an 
employment  that  was  perpetually  conversant  with  chains,  bolts,  and 
shackles.    In  this  view  I  had  often  petitioned  in  my  prayers  that  the 
Lord  would,  in  His  own  time,  be  pleased  to  fix  me  in  a  more  humane 
calling ;  my  prayers  were  now  answered." 

This  wonderful  bit  of  writing  enlightens  us  a  little  as  to  the  natural 
history  of  sleeping  consciences.  First,  a  glamour  of  unreality  is 
thrown  around  an  established  iniquity  by  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  it — partly  unconsciously,  partly  from  a  felt  necessity 
either  to  justify  or  to  abandon  the  wrong.  The  false  view  of  the 
facts  being  once  accepted,  it  is  easily  adopted  by  successors,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  something  self-evident.  These  who  take  part 
in  the  wrong  are  the  principal  sources  of  information  to  the  general 
public,  who  can  only  look  at  the  crime  through  their  spectacles. 
When  really  earnest,  tender-hearted,  loving  Christians  like  Newton 
can  be  blinded  to  the  unrighteousness  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  less 
surprising  that  the  Christian  Church  of  his  days  perceived  in  it 
nothing  which  required  a  protest. 

Beflection  upon  this  strange,  but  true,  bit  of  history  will  cause  to  a 
thoughtful  mind  an  unpleasant  suspicion  that  possibly  even  now,  in 
our  own  day,  amongst  ourselves,  there  may  be  some  great  iniquity, 
tolerated  and  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  hereafter  will 
make  our  children  or  grandchildren  speculate  wonderingly  as  to  the 
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curious  sort  of  consciences  we  must  have  had  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Can  it  be  so  ?  Can  I  be  living  in  constant 
proximity  to  some  foul  corruption,  the  vile  odour  of  which  is  so 
familiar  that  my  nose  takes  no  offence  at  it  ?  It  is  a  painful  suspicion, 
and  should  make  us  inspect  our  surroundings  carefully. 

Has  the  reader  ever  heard  of  the  monstrous  ill-treatment  of  the 
Pomanche  Indians  by  our  American  cousins  ?  It  seems  that  these 
wild  red-skins,  with  all  their  faults  and  vices,  were  a  sober  people 
until  the  Tankees  taught  them  to  love  "  fire-water."  Now  they  are 
iniatuated  by  the  craving  for  drink,  and  will  part  with  their  last  fur^ 
and  even  with  blanket  and  gun,  and  every  rag  of  clothing  they 
possess,  to  get  one  glass  mora  But  their  Sachems  and  elders  did  not 
yield  to  the  fatal  progress  of  the  whisky  barrel  without  a  struggle. 
They  called  a  grand  palaver,  and  issued  their  orders  that  not  another 
keg  of  whisky  should  be  brought  into  their  valleys.  They  warned 
the  Yankee  whisky  dealers  that  the  next  man  who  brought  the  fire- 
water into  their  encampments  should  be  tortured  at  the  stake.  The 
American  peddlers,  persisting  in  supplying  the  thirsty  young  braves 
secretly,  the  Sachems  were  at  their  wits'  end ;  but,  happening  to  seize 
a  convoy  of  spirits  as  it  was  entering  their  reserves,  they  stove  in  the 
barrels  and  poured  the  deadly  fluid  down  a  cataract.  Now  comes  the 
most  atrocious  part  of  the  story.  The  United  States  authorities  made 
the  seizure  of  the  whisky  a  cams  lellu    They  sent  a  force  of  cavalry 

under  Colonel into  the  Pomanche  territory,  and,  after  shooting 

'lown  some  hundreds  of  the  redskins,  and  burning  the  wigwams,  and 
'lestroying  the  fields  of  maize  over  a  wide  area,  they  forced  the 
Sachems  to  sue  for  terms.  Peace  was  made  by  a  cession  of  territory 
to  the  white  man,  the  Indians  agreeing  henceforth  to  allow  the  whisky 
trader  free  entrance  among  their  settlements.  So  the  "  fire-water  " 
lias  free  course,  and  threatens  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  red-men. 

"  You  never  heard  of  that  before."  No ;  for  nothing  of  the  kind 
e>'er  happened.  There  are  no  Pomanche  Indians,  nor  is  the  United 
States  Grovemment,  whatever  its  faults  against  the  aborigines,  charge- 
able with  any  such  monstrous  injustice.  These  things  are  a  parable. 
Instead  of  "fire-water"  read  opium;  in  the  place  of  red-skinned 
Indians,  think  of  the  millions  of  China.  In  such  a  way  as  that 
Christian  England  has  been  and  is  treating  unhappy  China,  and  the 
voice  of  our  brother's  blood  is  crying  to  heaven,  though  unheeded 
io  this  country.    Can  these  things  be  ?  you  cry  in  astonishment.    It 
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is  impossible.  Are  we,  then,  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  ? 
John  Newton  could  read  his  Bible  and  pray  fervently  in  his  cabin, 
while  his  slaves  clanked  their  chains  in  the  hold  beneath  him. 
Slavery  was  upheld  by  this  Christian  country  for  near  three  hundred 
years ;  is  it  incredible  that  this  opium  trafiSc  has  gone  on  unchecked 
for  eighty  years  ?  At  least  the  past  should  teach  us  the  wisdom  of 
investigating  into  such  a  charge.  Opium  merchants,  and  statesmen 
courting  the  gains  to  the  revenue,  may  pooh-pooh  the  accusation 
and  sneer  at  those  who  bring  it  as  sentimentalists  and  fanatics  ;  but 
Christian  men  and  women,  taught  by  the  lessons  of  history,  will  not 
accept  their  sneers  as  settling  the  question.  We  have  not  space  now 
to  enter  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  opium  trade, 
though  hoping  to  do  so  in  a  subsequent  issue.  Meantime,  there  is  a 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  from  whose  office,  at 
8,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  information  may  be  obtained. 


Strmoti  #tttlims  anir  joints. 

Bt  the  late  Chahles  Vince. 


Four  sermons  on  Bible  names  for  followers  of  Jesus. 

Disciples. 
Explain  the  term.     What  does  it  suggest  1    Let  it — 
I. — Rebuke  pride.     I  am  hut  a  learner,  not  a  master. 
11. — Foster  hope.     I  am  a  learner.    What  I  know  not  now,  I  shall  know 

hereafter. 
III. — Stimulate  diligence.     Grow  in  grace  and   in  knowUdge.      Don't 
.  think  you  know  all  the  Bible,  all  the  truth  of  God. 
IV. — ^Heconoile  you  to  temptation  and  trial.     These  are  your  edttcation. 

Believers. 
They  not  only  learn  but  believe.    Show  tiiat  fiBdth  is  a  grand  character- 
istic of  the  Christian. 
I. — ^By  faith  ye  stand, 
II.— We  walk  by  faith. 
III.— The  life  that  I  live  I  live  by  faith. 
IV. — Faith  is  your  Meld, 
V. — "  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  even  our  faith." 
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Saints. 
Sepanted  and  oonseorated  nen. 
L^For  them  to  sin  is  sacrilege, 
n.— Sanctification  is  God's  will ;  then  let  it  be  yourSi  and  be  sure  of  His 

help, 
in.— Not  only  helieve  as  well  as  learn,  but  practise  as  well  as  believe. 

Be  saints. 

B&ETHBBX. 

I.— All  men  are  brothers. 

(1)  A  common  parentage. 

(2)  A  common  nature. 

(3)  Their  dependence  on  each  other. 
IL— All  Christians  are  brethren. 

(1)  Their  hope  of  safety  has  a  common  foundation. 

(2)  Their  spiritual  life  has  a  common  Author. 

(3)  Their  spiritual  life  has  common  features.     The  root  of  the 
matter  is  the  same  in  alL 

(4)  Their  spiritual  life  has  a  common  destiny. 


"*  The  liTing  Gkxl,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men."— -1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
In  what  sense  f 

I.—- God  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  must  therefore  desire  their 

nlvation. 
IL — ^In  the  death  of  Ohrist,  God  has  made  provision  for  the  salvation  of 

an  men. 
IIL — In  the  Bible  Ood  offers  salvation  to  all  men.     (Bible,  every  man*s 

book.    Give  invitations,  &e.) 
IV. — ^By  His  Spirit,  God  strives  with  all  men. 
T. — ^In  His  providence  God  gives  space  for  securing  salvation  to  all  men. 

'WhaiBoerer  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." — 

Matt.  vii.  12. 

I. — ^Explain  the  rule. 

ot  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  Some  folk  think  that  is 
wondrous  virtue.  Why  should  we  make  so  much  of  mere 
gratitude  )  That  is  triumph  of  principle  when  we  do  as  we  think 
others  ought  to  do. 

IL — ^Excellence  of  the  rule. 

(1)  Simple ;  no  mistaking  it. 

(2)  Short ;  no  forgetting  it. 

(3)  (comprehensive ;  meets  all  cases. 

(4)  Just ;  satisfies  tlie  conscience. 

(5)  Pleasant ;  reconciles  us  to  duty.   Oh,  I  should  like  it  done  to  me  f 
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By  John  Stock,  LL.D.,  Huddersfield. 


HE  C  HEIST  was  dead  and  needed  a  grave !  Not  that  there 
was  auy  necessity  to  bury  Him  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
sight  or  any  other  sense ;  for  on  that  sacred  flesh  corrup- 
tion was  never  to  impress  its  noisome  seal.  Fresh  and 
beautiful  as  ever  Messiah's  body  was  to  remain.  He  had 
borne  our  sins,  and  finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do.  He  had 
endured  the  last  penalty,  death ;  and  neither  death  nor  the  grave 
could  any  longer  claim  Him.  At  once  He  might  have  risen  to  life 
and  glory. 

The  reality  of  the  death  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  that 
cruel  thrust  which  divided  both  pericardium  and  heart  (John  xix. 
34,  35). 

But  the  grave  is  our  lot,  and  our  Elder  Brother  was  to  share  its 
gloom  with  us  during  part  of  three  days — "  In  all  things  like  Thy 
brethren  Thou  !  " 

Messiah,  then,  needed  a  grave.  But  He  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head  when  living,  had  no  place  ready  where  to  rest  that  head 
now  lifeless.  Stay  !  Yes  He  had,  for  does  He  not  live  in  the  hearts 
of  His  followers,  and  is  not  all  that  they  possess  His  ?  We  are  His  ; 
and  all  that  we  have  is  His,  much  more  so  than  it  is  ours. 

And  so  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  secretly 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  who  had  prepared  a  choice  grave  for  himself, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  with  its 
fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers,  gave  it  up,  or  (as  the  result  proved) 
lent  it  to  his  Lord.  It  was  a  virgin  tomb,  for  no  corpse  had  yet  been 
laid  in  it  as  its  last  resting-place. 

Bichly,  indeed,  was  this  wealthy  man  repaid  for  the  gift  of  this 
grave  to  his  Master !  For  in  this  sepulchre  the  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man  won  His  glorious  victory  over  death  and  the  grave. 
There  "life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light"  The  spot 
became  a  place  of  renown,  and  on  it  were  to  be  fixed  in  all  coming 
ages  the  hopes  of  the  redeemed.     Jesus  gave  it  back  to  Joseph, 
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Iionoored  and  sanctified,  not  only  as  the  last  resting-place  of  Messiah, 
bat  as  the  birth-place  of  the  hopes  of  a  perishing  world.  It  was 
costly  when  Joseph  gave  it,  but  who  can  describe  its  vcUice  when  Jesus 
gave  it  back  t  Joseph  knew  not  what  was  to  come  of  this  gift  when 
lovingly  and  reverently  he  gave  it ;  and  so  it  often  is  with  the  Master's 
disciples  now ;  they  know  not  what  good  shall  cotne  of  that  which 
they  give  to  HIM.  Nor  need  they ;  the  great  day  will  declare  it  all, 
and  perhaps  some  simple  deed  of  faith  and  love  will  then  be  found  to 
have  blossomed  in  the  salvation  of  a  nation. 

Doubtless,  Joseph  often  visited  that  tomb  after  his  Lord  had 
vacated  it.  Would  he  not  look  with  joyful  interest  on  the  place 
where  Jesus  had  lain,  and  where  his  own  body  would  soon  lie 
awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  just  ?  If  ever  his  faith  faltered,  a 
visit  to  that  empty  sepulchre  in  the  garden  would  revive  and 
strengthen  it.  It  woidd  be  to  him  like  a  sacrament  of  mercy  to  his 
last  hour. 

Another  old  man,  also  wealthy,  assisted  in  these  funeral  rites.  He 
was  the  Nicodemus  who  at  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  Like 
Joseph,  Nieodemus  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  so  we  may 
he  sore  there  were  at  least  two  votes  against  condemnation  when  the 
hloody  and  unjust  doom  was  pronounced.  Nicodemus  evidently 
giew  in  grace  after  that  night  visit  to  our  Lord.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  had  spoken  out  on  the  bench  against  the  injustice  that 
was  being  done  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  now  that  the  cruel  deed 
has  been  consummated,  and  the  Great  Teacher  is  dead,  he  boldly 
appears  as  a  believer  in  His  Divine  mission,  and  assists  at  His  inter- 
ment His  offering  was  "a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  (perfumed 
aloe-wood)  about  a  hundred  pounds  (Xir/9a9)  weight"  (John  xix.  39), 
which  was  carefully  but  plentifully  spread  over  the  fine  linen 
(ciySfltfv)  which  Joseph  had  bought,  and  in  the  whole  the  lacerated 
My  of  oar  Saviour  was  wrapped,  and  laid  in  the  grave. 

The  whole  process  was  gone  through  hurriedly,  with  the  evident 

^derstanding  that  the  more  perfect  and  elaborate  embalming  of  the 

entire  body  should  be  attended  to  by  the  women  when  the  Sabbath, 

^Uch^niB  so  near  at  hand, was  over*    ''All  that  they  could  do, 

^beiefbre,  was  to  wash  the  corpse,  to  lay  it  amid  the  spices,  to  wrap 

the  head  in  a  white  napkin,  to  roll  the  fine  linen  round  and  round 

the  wounded  limbs,  and  to  lay  the  body  reverently  in  the  rocky 

uche.    Then,  with  the  united  toil  of  several  men,  they  rolled  a  g6lal, 
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or  great  stone,  to  the  horizontal  aperture ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
accomplished  this  when^  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  hills  of  Jerusalem, 
the  new  Sabbath  dawned  "  (Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  vii.,  p.  429). 

But  even  this  hasty  burial  was  not  devoid  of  the  loving,  tender 
care  of  woman.  For  "  Mary  the  Magdalene  was  there,  and  the 
other  Mary  [mother  of  James  and  Joses],  sitting  over  against  the 
sepulchre"  (Matt,  xxvii.  61).  Mark  tells  us  they  "beheld  where 
HE  was  laid  "  (xv.  47).  Luke  is  still  more  explicit,  and  says,  "  they 
viewed  the  sepulchre,  and  how  His  body  was  laid  "  (xxiii.  55).  And 
then,  having  seen  that  all  this  w^s  done  as  the  tenderest  affection 
could  suggest,  they  hurried  homeward  to  prepare  fresh  spices  and 
unguents  before  the  Sabbath  began,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  the 
first  blush  of  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  complete  the 
embalming  of  the  sacred  flesh, of  Jesus — an  oflBce  of  love  which  the 
resurrection  rendered  needless;  for  when  they  came  to  embalm  a 
dead  Christ,  they  found  a  living  One. 

The  burial  of  Jesus  and  His  tomb  were  subjects  of  thought  to 
His  enemies  too.  The  burial  of  our  Lord  was  completed  just  before 
sunset  on  the  Friday.  The  Passover  Sabbath  began  at  sunset  of  that 
day,  and  terminated  at  sunset  of  the  next,  Saturday.  On  the  evening 
of  this  day  (Saturday),  then,  whtn  the  Sabbath  was  over,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  by  Pilate's  .permission,  set  a  guard  over  our 
Lord's  grave  (see  Matt,  xxvii.  62).  They  remembered  the  prophecies 
that  He  had  uttered  of  His  o^yn  resurrection,  and  scarcely  felt  that 
their  triumph  could  be  complete  until  the  claims  of  "  the  Nazarene  " 
had  been  reduced  to  nothingness,  amid. the  rottenness  and  corruption 
of  the  tomb.  Thus  the  guard  was  set,  and  the  stone  at  the  tomb's 
mouth  was  sealed,  A  cord  w^s  hung  across  .the  stone,  and  was  made 
fast  at  each  end  to  the  rock  by  clay  which  was  sealed.  When  this 
was  done  they  doubtless  made  sure  that  the  grave  had  not  been 
tampered  with  during  the  Sabbath,  and  that  the  body  of  the  Cruci- 
fied One  was  still  within.  Thus,  on  this  last  evening  and  night 
before  the  resurrection,  the  grave  of  our  Lord  was  made  as  secure 
from  surprise  as  the  most  malignant  hatred  and  the  most  inveterate 
unbelief,  backed  up  by  the  military  power  of  Eome,  could  make  it 

It  would  seem  that  the  women  Icnew  nothing  of  the  setting  of 
this  guard  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  tomb.  Their  only  anxiety  vas  as  to  who  should  roll 
iiway  for  them  the  great  stone  which  closed  the.  sepulchre.     That 
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they  would  be  resisted  by  a  band  of  soldiers  they  seem  never  to  have 
dreamed. 

Thus  the  burial  was  complete,  and  in  that  sealed  and  guarded  tomb 
lay  He  who,  in  a  few  hours,  would  come  forth  as  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  Of  the  resurrection  we  do  not  write  now,  but  simply 
of  the  burial.  But  as  we  in  thought  linger  about  that  now  deserted 
tomb,  we  seem  to  hear  the  angel's  voice  still  saying  to  us,  "  Fear  not 
ye:  for  I  know  that  ye  are  seeking  Jesus,  the  Crucified  One.  He  is 
not  here,  for  He  is  risen,  as  He  said.  Come  hither ;  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6). 

Shall  we  be  afraid  to  lie  where  Jesus  has  rested  before  us  ?  Shall 
we  shrink  from  consigning  the  remains  of  our  precious  ones  to  "  the 
dusty  bed "  on  which  thxd  sacred  flesh  was  laid  ?  We  see  our 
Saviour's  footprints  before  us  at  every  step  of  our  pilgrimage,  right 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  and  down  into  the  silent 
tomb.  And  there  are  His  footprints  on  tht  other  side  of  the  tomb  ; 
for  did  He  not  show  Himself  alive  among  us  by  many  infallible 
signs  for  forty  days  after  His  resurrection  ?  Has  He  not  gone  before 
us  into  heaven,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  ?  Does 
He  not  speak  to  us  to-day  from  the  excellent  glory,  saying,  "  Fear 
not;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last  and  the  living  One ;  and  I  became 
dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore ;  and  I  have  the  keys  of 
death  and  of  Hades  "  (Eev.  i.  17,  18).  "  I  am  the  Eesurrection,  and  the 
life:  he  who  believes  in  ME,  even  though  he  may  have  died,  shall 
live ;  and  no  one  who  lives  and  believes  in  ME  may  in  any  wise  die 
for  ever"  (John  xi  25,  26). 


^xtuxd  gag  S^ttbjtds, 


Ths  Gemeral  Eleotiok. 
IP 
HE  ninth  Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  is  termina- 
ting its  troubled  ezistenoe.  With  the  exception  of  that  which 
lasted  from  May  31,  1859,  to  July  6,  1865,  the  expiring 
Parliament  has  been  the  longest  of  the  present  reign,  and 
probably  the  least  productive  of  good  and  the  most  prolific  in 

«Til  of  all  the  series.    Domestic  legislation  has  been  almost  entirely  held 
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in  abeyancOi  and  future  historians  will  have  to  record  of  the  last  six  yean 
of  political  life  in  England  only  a  miserable  succession  of  wars  without 
honour,  of  lavish  expenditure  without  corresponding  advantage,  and  of 
subtle  attempts  to  extend  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  of  that  Com- 
mittee of  Parliament  which  is  conventionally  designated  the  Ministry ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  absoluteness  and  domination  of  the 
Earl  of  fieaconsfield  savour  more  of  a  despotism  than  an  oligarchy.  The 
ego  et  rex  metis  style  of  their  Premier  must  have  sorely  grated  on  the  feel- 
ings of  his  Ministerial  colleagues. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends  ; 
For,  not  being  propped  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way,  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  Crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but  spider-like, 
Out  of  himself  drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way. 

The  enthusiasm  which  the  election  has  kindled  is  deep  and  widespread. 
We  remember  nothing  to  equal  it  since  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It 
is  some  gain  to  have  the  Moabitish  millennium  which  has  of  late  been 
corroding  the  national  vigour  utterly  broken  up  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Public  meetings  held  in  the  metropolis  are  crowded  and  their 
proceedings  animated,  though  Jingo  sticks  and  stones  are  in  some  instances 
more  active  than  is  desirable.  In  one  of  the  metropolitan  constituencies 
the  Liberal  candidates  have  a  thousand  volunteer  canvassers  at  work,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  Liberal  party  presents  a  compact,  united  front,  far 
different  from  the  disintegration  and  division  which  marred  the  election  of 
1874.  The  struggle  will  be  intensely  severe.  The  dei^gy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  very  largely,  though  by  no  means  with  unanimity  or  cordi. 
ality,  support  the  present  Administration ;  the  publicans  more  heartily  and 
extensively  give  a  Tory  vote.  Nothing  that  wealth  can  do  will  remain 
undone  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  HcUiu  quo,  but  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  a  decisive  victory  awaits  the  representatives  of  Peace,  Hetrenoh- 
menty  and  Reform.  The  Clubs  and  the  Government  Offices  are  not  quite 
BO  jubilant  with  Toiy  confidence  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  since,  and  there 
are  signs  of  misgiving  amongst  the  newspapers  supporting  the  Government. 
There  is  a  miserable  incongruity  in  setting  it  abroad  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  Prince  Bismark  are  desirous  of  the  continuance  of  Earl 
Bta^nsfield's  Administration  j  it  is  far  more  to  the  point  to  know  how 
Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson  feel  in  the  matter.    We  trust  that  in  our 
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next  iasae  ve  may  hare  to  congratulate  our  readers  upon  the  reinstate- 
ment of  common-sense  and  principle  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
aid  the  displacement  of  the  quixotic  charlatanism  which  has  long  enough 
imperilled  its  great  interests.  May  the  next  Parliament  be  moulded  after 
the  pattern  of  Jethro's  justices  of  the  peace : ''  Able  men,  such  as  fear  Qod, 
men  of  trath^  hating  coyetousness  "  ! 


Tbe  Latb  Alfred  Saeeb. 

The  grave  has  closed  upon  another  hero  of  the  Missionary  Army,  who, 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  service  pursued  with  intrepid  devotedness  in  the 
midst  of  conditions  eminently  unfavourable,  has  entered  on  the  rest  for 
which  his  weary,  worn  spirit  so  much  longed.  Alfred  Saker  was  a  man  of 
Tenatile  genius  ;  the  training  of  his  early  days  in  the  naval  yards  at  Chat- 
ham and  Plymouth  had  resulted  in  developing  a  high  degree  of  engineer- 
ing and  mechanical  skill,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  he  persevered  in 
his  secular  employments  he  would  have  attained  to  high  position  in  the 
Btmctuial  department  of  the  Admiralty.  When  he  consecrated  himself  to 
the  work  of  Christ  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  he  soon  became  dis- 
tiogmshed  by  his  indefatigable  labours  in  teaching  the  native  population 
the  mechanical  arts,  brickmaking,  timber  cutting,  housebuilding,  printing — 
none  seemed  to  be  otherwise  than  arts  to  which  he  was  born — while  he  was 
an  authority  upon  all  points  connected  with  practical  navigation  and  ship- 
boildiog.  His  work  as  the  constructor  of  a  grammar  of  the  Dualla 
language,  and  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  tongue,  was  pur- 
sued with  untiring  application,  and  performed,  we  have  been  told,  with  an 
accuzacy  worthy  of  an  experienced  philologist.  How  much  more  was  com- 
prised in  the  capacious  roU  of  his  industries  will  probably  never  be  fully 
bown,  but  all  was  subordinated  to  the  higher  duties  of  his  calling  as  a 
faithfol  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  These  manifold  labours  were 
carried  on  with  a  fortitude  truly  heroic,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  physical 
depression  and  acute  bodily  pain  occasioned  by  almost  incessant  visitations 
^f  the  coast  fever.  In  vain  was  he  imolored  to  rest  until  utterly  broken 
down  and  exhausted,  and  again  and  again  he  resumed  his  activities  upon 
the  slightest  increase  of  health  and  strength.  A  sublime  unconsciousness 
of  his  own  moral  worth  was  the  all-pervading  state  of  mind  which  he  evinced. 
He  was  a  difficult  man  to  work  with,  because  few  natures  could  be  found 
animated  by  such  a  sublime  self-negation  as  his  own ;  but  the  idiosyncracies 
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of  his  geniua  were  all  of  them  Bubjected  to  his  love  to  the  Master  and 
the  Master's  work  The  lengthening  list  of  the  Worthies  of  Missionaiy 
labour  and  even  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  does  not  oontain  a  name  more 
deservedly  held  in  honour  than  that  of  Alfred  Saker. 


Thb  Sbobetabt  of  the  Baptist  TJniok. 

With  the  utmost  satisfaction  we  announce  that  the  Bev.  W.  Sampson, 
of  Folkestone,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist 
Union  to  become  the  Secretary  of  this  important  organisation.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  friend  possesses  in  an  admirable  degree  the  qualifications 
that  are  likely  to  ensure  success  in  this  honourable  but  arduous  position. 
He  is  a  man  of  experience,  of  business  habits,  of  extensive  culture,  widely 
known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  widely  honoured  and  loved.  He  pos- 
sesses a  happy  combination  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  re. 
His  broad  intelligence^  liberal  sympathies,  earnest  thoughtfulness,  and 
Christian  public  spirit  will,  with  the  Divine  blessiog,  vindicate  the  choice 
of  his  brethren  on  the  Committee  of  the  Union. 

We  venture  to  ask  for  Mr.  Sampson  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  the  constituents  of  the  Union.  Some  time  must  of  necessity  elapse 
before  his  plans  and  modes  of  action  can  be  matured.  With  all  his  varied 
and  excellent  qualifications,  he  is  not  such  a  phenomenon  as  to  be  able  to 
remove  all  difficulties  from  the  path  upon  which  he  is  entering,  nor  can  we 
hope  for  him  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  respects  he  will  succeed  in 
thoroughly  pleasing  all  the  world ;  but  with  considerable  confidence  we 
predict  that  his  administration  of  affairs  will  satisfy  all  just  expectations, 
and  tend  to  the  consolidation  and  prosperity  of  our  denominational  action. 


<&^ixutU. 


V^'f'S«C  "^^"^  Church  within  the  Church. 

v^cS^  T.  JOHN  in  his  vision  of  tKe  future  declares,  "Blessed  and  holy  is 
j/j^^gS      he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection.     They  shall  be  kings 


and  priests  imto  God,  and  shall  reign  with  Him  a  thousand  years.'' 
Whatever  that  may  mean,  it  implies  gradation  in  the  spiritual  rank 
of  the  redeemed.  This  tallies  with  what  we  see  in  the  Church  on 
earth.  There  are  Christians  who  always  live  near  to  God.  They 
are  obviously  bent  on  living  as  Christ  lived.    They  live  as  if  they  belonged  to 
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God.  Tlieir  property  they  treat  as  His,  not  their  own.  They  are  always  ready 
for  Christian  work.  A  revival  of  religion  never  takes  them  hy  surprise.  They 
live  in  a  revival  perpetually.  They  are  men  and  women  of  muoh  prayer, 
PattoTs  depend  upon  them  in  emergencies,  as  they  cannot  upon  all  professed 
believers.  We  always  know  where  to  find  them,  and  never  find  them  in  the 
%T«jng  place,  on  the  wrong  side,  saying  the  wrong  word,  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

Theirs  is  not  a  religion  of  form,  not  a  religion  of  intermittent  and  erratic 
fetliiig,  not  a  religion  of  cesthetic  taste,  but  a  religion  of  deep  and  controlling 
principle.  As  a  spiritual  power,  they  are  the  vanguard  of  the  Church.  They 
are  the  spiritual  aristocracy  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  These  are  they  who  shall 
sit  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left  without  asking  for  the  dignity.  Princes 
are  they  in  prayer,  conquerors  in  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil,  saints  to 
^rhom  the  truculent  criticism  of  the  world  even  does  not  refuse  the  title. 

Almost  every  large  church  contains  a  group  of  such  Christians,  few  or  more, 
}ct  commonly  a  minority.  Sometimes  they  can  be  numbered  on  one's  fingers. 
*I  have  one  man  in  my  church,"  said  an  aged  pastor  not  long  ago — "I  have 
0  e--  man  on  whom  I  can  always  depend.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  another." 
It  is  a  legitimate  object  of  prayer  and  Christian  aspiration  to  be  numbered 
aiiiong  those  chosen  few.  God  looks  upon  them  with  complacent  joy.  Christ 
sc-s  in  them  of  the  travail  of  His  soul.  They  satisfy  Him.  Like  David,  tliey 
a:v  men  after  God's  own  heart  Like  John,  they  are  beloved  disciples.  Like 
M?rv,  they  have  chosen  the  good  part.  Like  Paul,  they  fight  a  good  fight.  Their 
vo-  presence  in  the  world,  the  world  feels  as  a  power  on  the  side  of  right. 
E^<:ry  goocl  cause  feels  the  loss  of  them  when  they  die.  As  we  stand  beside 
<a-\t  cjpen  graves,  we  thank  God  anew  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  One 
>t.r  ^liffereth  from  another  star  in  glory.  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
55  Old  Testament  a  Living  Book  for  all  Ages,  by  Dr.  Phelps,  Andover,  U.S. 


I  'i'. 


Religious  Principle  in  the  Individual. 

That  is  the  thing  which  needs  re-enforcement  and  revival.  Does  not  the 
'  dd's  conversion  drag  for  the  want  of  this  ?  Does  not  the  faith  of  the  world  in 
tae  reality  of  our  religion  falter  for  the  want  of  it  ?  Men  look  to  see  religion  in 
•^le  Hfe.  They  look  to  see  Christian  merchants  carrying  their  faith  to  their 
t'"mting-n>om8  ;  Christian  lawyers,  theirs  before  juries ;  Christian  mechanics, 
t}  irs  to  their  workshops  ;  Cliristian  fathers  and  mothers,  theirs  to  their  homes, 
'inier  the  honest  eyes  of  children,  and  the  silent  criticism  of  servants.  They  are 
1  -iking  to  see  Christian  leaders  of  society  applying  their  religion  to  the  settlement 
'  f  fjuestions  of  social  caste,  and  the  choice  of  the  churches  in  which  they  shall 
^  rhhip  ;  to  see  Christian  ministers  carrying  theirs  into  private  life  in  the  selec- 
ts n  of  places  of  professional  labour,  in  the  subordination  of  salaries  to  usefulness, 
of  •iignities  to  souls,  of  literary  tastes  to  missionary  toils,  of  diplomacy  to  godly 
■incerity. 

Trarle^  profe-^ions,  households,  social  usages,  the  uses  of  property,  the  limits  of 
t»  incPKwe,  amusements,  schools,  travels — ^the  world  is  waiting  to  see  all  these 
MirL<tiani9ed  when  in  Christian  hands — ^Christiamsed  in  the  senae  of  being  made 
^'jriniifee  in  the  principles  which  govern  them.    It  is  looking  on  to  see  if  ours  is 
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a  reli><ion  voiMh  costs  vs  anything.  Do  we  really  feel  the  sacrifice  of  any  ou& 
thing  for  Christ?  Does  our  life  luunistakably  and  inevitably  remind  men  of 
Christ's  life  7  Does  it  probably  remind  Him  of  it  1  Does  He  see  in  it  of  the 
travail  of  His  soul  that  which  satisfies  Him? 

This  is  the  style  of  questioning  by  which  the  world  is  silently  putting  our 
religion  to  the  test.  One  revival  of  a  religion  of  such  costly  principle,  pervading 
individual  life,  would  be  worth  a  thousand  revivals  of  religious  emotion  and 
prayer  and  song,  in  packed  assemblies,  if  they  stop  there. 

Yet  how  easy  it  is  to  talk  in  this  strain  !  Let  us  who  talk  it,  live  it  1  One  of 
the  early  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Virginia  once  said,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his 
most  pungent  sermons  of  reproof  ''  0  my  soul,  hear  thou  this  word  !  for  I  must 
preach  to  the  one  who  needs  it  most.** — The  Old  Testament  a  Living  Book^  by 
Dr.  Phelps,  Andover,*  U.S. 


Ifttsi^birarii  |tib3S  from  all  ih  Mxrrto. 


HE  Churcli  Missionary  InUUigencer  for  March  contaiDS  a  TigorouB 
article  on  Jesuit  Aggression.  The  writer,  after  narrating  the 
exertions  made  to  pervert  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
converts  of  the  Mediterranean  Missions,  proceeds  to  describe 
the  assault  recently  made  on  the  infant  Mission  in  Central 
Africa  at  Uganda : — "  No  sooner  had  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  with 
considerable  outlay  and  at  the  cost  of  some  precious  lives,  made  good  its 
footing  there  than  it  was  quickly  followed  by  a  party  of  French  Jesuits.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  easy  to  decide  positively  whether  it  was  through  their  mis- 
representations or  the  knavery  of  Arab  traders  mixed  up  with  them  that 
discredit  was  immediately  cast  upon  the  English  missionaries.  Their  cre- 
dentials from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  were  treated  as  forgeries,  and  an  im- 
pudent untruth  was  put  in  circulation,  professedly  from  Dr.  Kirk,  the  Consul 
at  Zanzibar,  that  no  English  persons  at  the  Court  of  King  Mtesa  had  any 
right  to  assert  themselves  there.  Upon  representations  made  in  the 
proper  quarter,  her  Majesty's  Government  has  promptly  intervened. 
Every  effort  has  been  employed  to  dispel  the  delusions  put  in 
circulation,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  yet  to  tell  what  amount  of  mischief 
has  been  wrought  by  this  wanton  aggression.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  furnish  some  account  of  this  Romish  expedition  as  supplied  by  the 
priestti  themselves.*  According  to  their  statement,  they  were  despatched, 
ten  in  number,    by  the    Archbishop  of  Algiers.      Bagamoyo    was    the 
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point  of  their  departure  for  the  Lakes  Yictoria  .Nyanza  and  Tanganyika. 
Thejset  out  June  18th,  1878,  according  to  their  own  version,  like  the 
first  apostles,  to  be  the  first  (1)  who,  since  the  origin  of  Christianitj, 
vonld  represent  Christ  and  His  Church  in  a  region  savage,  barbarous, 
and  ahnost  unknown.  In  whatever  other  respects  they  may  resemble 
the  apostles,  it  is  certainly  not  in  this,  that  '  they  have  (not)  striven  to 
presch  the  Qospel  where  Christ  was  not  named,  lest  they  should  build  upon 
mother  man's  foundation,'  for  they  made  straight  for  the  Court  of  Mtesa. 
This  mark  of  apostolate  they  lack.  They  explain  also  that  their  object  is 
to  woi^  for  France  {^t9t  pour  elle  ausn  que  nous  allons  travaiUer).  It  Is  to 
carry  the  French  language  and  French  influence  into  the  depths  of  Africa. 
Others  are  to  follow  them.  The  route  they  followed  was  that  of  Stanley* 
On  the  first  Sunday,  after  Mass,  in  the  afternoon  they  set  out  again 
upon  their  march,  so  as  not  '  completely  to  lose  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  each  day.'  Difficulties  soon  broke  out  with  their  pagazis, 
such  as  all  African  travellers  encounter.  In  dealing  with  them,  a  luminous 
idea  occurred  to  the  missionaries  that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  from 
France,  Belgium,  or  HoUand  some  ex-Pontifical  Zouaved  to  undertake  the 
Mission  cf  Equatorial  Africa.  '  In  this  thought  there  is  a  great  future  • 
Violence  alone  reigns  in  the  African  world.  Who  so  capable  to  cope  with  it  as 
ex-Zouaves  1'  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  which  the 
Iftte  Papal  army  was  composed  will  no  doubt  understand  that  the  Africans 
wonld  more  than  meet  their  match.  •  «  «  « 

At  Meroma  they  found  the  London  Society's  Mission.  They  then 
explain  that  they  are  expressly  ordered  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  to  occupy  precisely  every  station  of  that  Society.  This  is  for 
'  the  honour  of  the  Church  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.'  They  declare 
that  the  Holy  See  quite  understands  that  the  field  must  not  be  left  open  to 
Protestant  Missions,  and  that  they  must  be  met  with  opposition.  At 
Mpwapwa,  upon  their  own  showing,  they  met  with  a  courteous  and  kind 
Inception  from  the  English  missionaries  there.  The  judgment  of  these 
French  emissaries  on  the  Portuguese  is  worth  quoting:  'I  will  say 
nothing  about  Portuguese  work,  for  they  are  nominally  Christians  (!),  and 
the  sole  anxiety  we  missionaries  can  have  is  some  day  or  another  to  repair 
the  evils  they  have  done  to  the  nations  whose  apostles  we  have  become'  (!) 
The  verdict  is  no  doubt  a  correct  one  ;  but  what,  from  the  Romish  point  of 
Tiew,  as  well  as  the  Protestant,  can  be  the  value  of  Portuguese  Missions 
vhich  go  so  far  to  make  up  the  brag  of  Rome  1 " 

The  Intelligencer  also  contains  a  biographical  notice  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Wel- 
Isnd,  of  Calcutta,  which  concludes  with  the  following  commendatory  words : 
— "  A  warm-hearted,  loving,  able,  and  faithful  missionary,  whose  departure^ 
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has  created  a  gap  in  the  Mission-field  not  easily  to  be  filled  up.  May  God 
look  in  mercy  upon  his  work,  and  raise  a  suitable  man  to  supply  his  place  ! 
Mr.  Welland  was  a  man  of  large  heart  and  thoroughly  Evangelical  views  ;  he 
loved  the  Church  of  England,  and,  while  he  loved  his  own  Church,  his 
heart  could  find  room  for  love  to  all  Churches  which  loved  Him  who  died 
for  sinners.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  politeness  of  behaviour,  his 
•conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties,  his  warm  sympathy  for  the  suffering, 
his  appreciation  of  merit,  and  his  love  for  and  faith  in  the  Saviour.  We 
seldom  saw  him  perturbed  and  destitute  of  peace.  The  Spirit  of  God  gave 
him  peace,  and  he  enjoyed  that  peace  until  his  life's  end,  and  the  world 
<sould  not  deprive  him  of  it.  He  finished  his  course  with  the  song  of  peace 
on  his  lips." 

From  the  Society's  Bonny  Mission  there  is  good  news.  There  are  now 
over  200  candidates  for  baptism.  The  church  and  mission  house  at 
Hakiodate,  in  Japan,  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  which  raged  there  in 
December. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  presents  its  readers 
with  an  interesting  summary  of  Christian  work  in  North  China  and  of 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Sherring  and  his  colleagues  in  Benares.  In  connection 
with  a  pleasing  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Central  African 
Mission,  the  announcement  is  made  of  a  further  contribution  of  £3,000  by 
Mr.  ArthingtoD,  of  Leeds,  for  procuring  a  steamer  to  navigate  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

The  Wedeyan  Missionary  Notices  report  progress  made  by  the 
brethren  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  who  arepushing  into  the  interior 
of  the  country. — The  Rev.  David  Hill  writes  cheerfully  of  co-operation 
with  the  brethren  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Inland  Mission 
in  China,  and  utters  a  note  of  warning  of  the  retribution  for  our  opium 
traffic  which  seems  to  impend  in  the  increased  consumption  of  the  detest- 
able drug  at  homc-^The  Wesleyan  district  meeting  recently  held  in  Fiji 
reported  841  chapels,  291  other  preaching  places,  10  missionaries,  48 
native  ministers,  12  catechists,  984  teachers,  2,023  day-school  teachers, 
2,252  Sabbath-school  teachers,  2,783  class  leaders,  English  members 
39,  native  members  23,274,  Sunday  scholars  40,905,  day-scholars  38,019, 
hearers  100,385.     There  is  a  great  demand  for  books. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  of  Monghyr,  thus  concludes  his  report  for 
1879  of  the  theological  training  class  under  his  care: — ''It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  almost  every  convert  (however  ignorant  he  may 
be)  thinks  himself  fit  for  the  work  of  a  preacher ;  and  very  often  those 
who  fail  to  get  any  other  work  to  do  are  the  men  who  offer  theur  services 
to  the  Mission,  while  those  who  can  prosper  in  the  world  will  turn  their 
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tNudn  npon  the  servioe  of  Christ.  In  saoh  a  sad  state  of  spuritual  deadness, 
▼bat  can  we  do  bat  look  up  to  God  and  pray  '  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
thruBt  forth  labourers  '  to  the  wide  field  before  us  in  India  1  Mercenaries 
who  preach  only  for  pay  will  only  harass  the  leader  and  burden  the  funds, 
and  di^raoe  the  cause  of  God.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  great  want  of 
iDdia  now  is,  a  band,  yea,  bands  upon  bands,  of  devoted  men  of  God  from 
among  the  natives,  who  will  deem  it  their  highest  honour  and  the  greatest 
treasure  to  proclaim  to  the  millions  of  India  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ — ^men  thirsting  for  fitness,  mentally  and  spiritually,  to  become  the 
honoured  ambassadors  of  God  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
fihadow  of  death.  Until  such  men  are  forthcoming  from  among  our 
converts,  every  effort  to  fit  preachers  for  mission  labour  will  be  futile,  and 
God  alone  can  supply  the  want.  Oh,  that  the  mantles  of  such  devoted 
servants  of  God  as  the  late  beloved  Na£nsukh,  of  Monghyr,  and  the  esteemed 
Shujdat  Alt,  of  Calcutta,  might  fall  from  on  high  on  many  of  our  converts 
in  India ! " 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Fetter,  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  writes  as 
follows  from  Japan  : — ''  Education  in  the  lowest  branches  is  universal. 
The  cry  of  the  country  to-day  is  instruction  in  English.  The  number  of 
those  who  can  intelligently  read  foreign  languages  is  very  large  and 
constantly  increasing.  The  higher  schools  all  over  the  country, 
private  as  well  as  public,  are  considered  behind  the  times  if  they 
do  not  afford  instruction  in  English.  American  text-books  are  in 
constant  demand.  There  are  many  intelligent  men  in  the 
interior  who  are  self-educated  in  English.  They  can  read  difficult 
text-books  understandingly,  but  cannot  say  good-morning  to  a  foreigner  or 
answer  a  simple  question  addressed  by  word  of  mouth.  We  watch  with 
gnst  interest  the  position  of  the  Educational  Department  in  reference  to 
Christianity.  From  recent  actions  of  the  authorities  in  Tokio,  Osaka,  and 
Kioto,  it  seems  more  and  more  as  though  the  powers  that  be  would 
declare  against  it  if  they  dared.  Educated  men  are  not  taking  the  stand 
in  favour  of  Ciiristian  morals  that  we  wish  they  were.  They  are  too  busy 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  eminent  theologians  and  infidels  to  take 
the  lead  in  works  of  righteousness.  The  Government  has  done  all  that 
^^  be  expected  of  it  in  refusing  to  build  more  heathen  temples,  appoint- 
ing the  Sabbath  a  day  of  rest,  adopting  the  Christian  calendar,  granting 
tDiasionaries  considerable  freedom  to  tour  in  the  interior,  and  starting 
on  a  round  of  needed  moral  reforms.  Too  many  scoffers  at  religious 
truth  come  here  from  foreign  lands  to  allow  any  great  enthusiasm  over 
Christian  teaching,  either  on  the  part  of  literati  or  officials.  Slowly  but 
steadily  the  mass  of  the  people  are  being  leavened  with  Gospel  instruc- 
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tioD.  It  is  they  who  are  creating  a  public  sentiment  in  fayour  of 
Christian  truth.  Noble  men  are  leading  in  this  grand  movement.  They 
welcome  aid  from  any  honest  source ;  they  are  quick  to  detect 
genuine  friends  among  foreigners,  and  to  feel  the  power  of  Bible  truths. 
They  readily  command  a  following,  because  they  are  working  unselfishly 
to  lift  those  around  them.  Not  all  are  Christians,  but  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  Christian  effort.  We  have  a  few  such  men  here  in 
Okayama,  and  they  keep  heart,  brain,  hands,  and  feet  steadily  at  work." 


^ebufas. 


The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools. 
TKt  Epistle  of  Paul  Hie  Apostle  to  the 
Romans.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule, 
M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   The  First  Epistle  to  the  Covin- 
ihians.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thiaiis.    By  the  Key.  J.  J.  Lias,  M.A., 
Professor  of  English  History,  &c.,  St. 
David's    College,     Lampeter.       The 
General  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude.      By   E.   H.   Plumptre,  D.D. 
London  :   Cambridge  Warehouse,  17, 
Paternoster  Row. 
Since  we  formerly  directed  attention  to 
the  issue  of  the  "  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,"    we    haye    received    several 
additional  parts,  with  respect  to  which 
we  need  do  little  more  than  say  that 
they  maintain  in  each  case  the  high 
standard  we  have    already  indicated. 
Of  such  works  as  these,  our  appreciation 
cannot  be  too  hearty.     They  will  aid 
the  extension  of  a  sound  and  practical 
knowledge   of  the  Scriptures,  lead  to 
habits  of  thorough  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation, and  ensure  such  inteipreta- 
tions  as  both  on  exegetical  and  doctrinal 
grounds  are  greatly  in  advance  of  those 
which  have  generally  prevailed.    Mr. 
Moule,  who  supplies  the  Introduction 


and  Notes  to  the  ^^  Romans,"  evidently 
wields  a  practised  pen,  and  has 
produoedj  a  commentary  which,  for 
accuracy  of  scholarship,  careful  ezegeslB, 
reverent  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  Divine  Word,  and  aptness  of 
historical  illustration,  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  Of  course,  in  an  epistle  so 
difficult  as  that  to  the  *'  Romans,"  no  two 
expositors  take  precisely  the  same  view 
of  all  the  questions  discussed.  But 
readers  of  every  class  will  find  in  Mr. 
Moule's  outline  of  the  epistle,  as  well  as 
in  his  notes,  such  help  as  will  prove 
most  suggestive  and  valuable.  Mr. 
Lias  has  undertaken  the  '^Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,"  and  has  displayed  great 
wisdom  in  his  treatment  both  of  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  questions  to  which 
they  give  rise.  His  introductions  are 
specially  good,  while  his  analysis  of  the 
epistles  is  the  most  perfect  we  have 
seen.  Let  our  readers  turn,  for  instance, 
to  the  outline  of  his  argument  on  the 
the  Resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.),  and  they 
will  readily  understand  our  eulogy.  A 
finer  example  of  the  analytic  art  we 
cannot  call  to  mind,  and  it  gives  a 
profound  insight  into  one  of  the  grandest 
sections  of  the  New  Testament      The 
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Irief  quotations  from  F.  W.  Robertson 
are  inyariably  to  the  point 

Professor  Plmuptre  supplies  an 
admirable  sketch  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
bis  training,  his  character,  and  his 
work,  as  well  as  a  discussion  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistles  which  bear 
bis  name.  We  are  glad  that  he  has 
proved,  so  eandidlj',  and  jet  as  it  seems 
to  us  so  conclusively,  the  Petrlne 
authorship  of  the  second  epistle.  One 
feature  of  his  introduction  specially 
▼orthy  of  note  is  his  comparison  of  the 
teaching  of  these  epistles  with  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  other 
apostles.  His  criticism  of  the  text  is 
ai  usual  thoughtful,  candid,  and 
scholarly,  abounding  in  instances  of 
fine  spiritual  insight  and  conveyed  in  a 
dear,  graceful  form.  Most  cordially, 
therefore,  do  we  commend  tbe  latest 
additions  to  the  ''  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools." 

HiKCHESTER  Al  Mondo  :  a  Ck>n- 
templation  of  Death  and  Immortal- 
ity. By  Henry  Montagu,  Earl  of 
Manchester.  London  :  Pickering  & 
Ca  1880. 
This  dainty  little  volume  is  issued 
Quder  the  careful  editorship  of  Mr. 
J.  £.  Bailey,  of  Stretford,  near  Man- 
thester,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Thomas 
Fuller,"  &c.  The  work  itself  has  most 
uiiaccountably  been  for  a  long  time  out 
of  print  It  is  one  of  those  books  (like 
the  «  De  Imitatione  Christi "  )  in  which 
devout  Christians  of  every  community 
take  great  delight — a  volume  for  the 
pocket,  to  be  read  familiarly  every 
^^J\  a  companion  for  our  hours  of 
deepest  and  most  solenm  thought  The 
iioble  author  of  the  Contemplation  was 
1  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
profoundly  philosophical  in  his  cast  of 
thought.    His  sentences  arc  pithy  and 


forceful,  abounding  in  striking  anti- 
theses. His  quotations  from  classical 
and  patristic  writers  are  always  good. 
His  views  of  death  are  such  as  only 
a  devout  and  cultured  Christian  could 
entertain ;  and  though  we  now  and 
then  come  across  a  sentiment  to  which 
we  demur,  the  work  as  a  whole  has 
our  cordial  approval,  and  we  gladly 
welcome  it  in  this  neat  and  tasteful 
form. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  supplied  an  outline 
of  the  author's  life,  and  a  history  of  the 
work,  which  evince  profound  scholarship 
and  careful  research.  He  has  also 
appended  a  series  of  useful  notes.  The 
book  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  had  a  singular  history.  By  issuing 
it  anew,  with  such  valuable  additions, 
Mr.  Bailey  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  appreciate  our  older  literature. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  By  James  Rankin,  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1879. 
The  advocates  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland  are  plainly  alive  to 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  avert  a  blow  which 
they  see  to  be  imminent  We  do  not 
in  the  least  blame  them  for  this, 
although  we  believe  their  dread  of  the 
results  of  disestablishment  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  Dr.  Rankin's 
Handbook  furnishes  a  brief  but  useful 
history  of  the  Scotch  Church  from  the 
era  of  the  Reformation.  The  action  of 
the  Liberation  Society  has,  however, 
given  an  unfortunate  bias  to  his 
judgment  His  view  of  the  Free 
Church  Secession  is  strongly  prejudiced 
and  his  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
Voluntaries  is  far  from  conclusive. 
We  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of 
testing    the     accuracy    of     Princii>al 
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Tulloch's  statistics,  but  we  repeat  our 
objection  to  an  ecclesiastical  column  in 
the  decennial  census.  By  means  of 
such  a  column  the  Established  Churches, 
as  is  well  known,  would  be  credited 
with  all  non-church  goei-s  as  belonging 
to  themselves. 


English  Mex  of  Letters.  MUton. 
By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.  Hawthorne. 
By  Henry  James,  Jun.  Bunyan. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Lon- 
don :  MacmiUan  &  Co.  iSSO. 
To  offer  to  our  readers  an  adequate 
criticism  on  these  admirable  volumes 
is  necessarily  beyond  our  power  in  a 
brief  notice  like  the  present.  The 
theme  would  be  an  attractive  one,  but 
to  command  the  space  for  it  is  im- 
possible. It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
receive  works  of  a  fresh  and  inspiring 
character  on  subjects  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  that  pleasure  we  have 
now  enjoyed  in  an  exceptional  degree. 
Hawthorne,  indeed,  is  not  so  favourite 
an  author  with  us  as  eitlier  Milton  or 
Bimyan,  but  his  Avritings  have  de- 
servedly taken  a  high  rank,  and  perhaps 
in  no  other  works  can  we  find  so  graphic 
a  picture  of  the  conflict  of  emotion. 
The  workings  of  the  conscience  he 
depicts  most  powerfully.  Mr.  James 
aids  us  in  forming  a  true  estimate  of 
his  gi-eatness.  Of  Mr.  Pattison's 
criticism  of  Milton,  we  need  only  say 
that  it  is  a  piece  of  tlie  most  exquisite 
literary  workmansliip,  thoughtful, 
discriminating,  and  sympathetic, 
such  as  ever}''  intelligent  reader  Avill 
prize  for  its  illuminating  and  suggestive 
power.  It  ought  to  be,  and  in  many 
cases  it  \^*ill  be,  an.  insepan^ble  com- 
panion to  Milton's  works,  both  i^  poetr}*^ 
^nd  in  prose.  Mr.  Froude*s  doctrinal 
dtion  is  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
riou9  dreamer  of  Bedford,  bi\t  lie 


has  nevertheless  a  true  insight  into  h» 
genius.  We  hope  to  return  to  his 
volume  on  some  subsequent  occasion. 
At  present  we  must  be  content  with 
expressing  our  satisfaction  that  he  has 
made  so  manly,  so  earnest,  and  so 
successful  an  endeavour  to  reach  the 
very  core  of  Bunj'an's  teaching,  and 
has  shown  us  how,  notwithstanding  the 
decay  of  old  forms,  that  teaching  has  a 
real  and  a  momentous  bearing  on  the  life 
and  necessities  of  to-day.  The  story  of 
Bunyan's  life  is  told  with  all  the 
gracefulness  and  force  which  Mr. 
Froude  can  command,  and,  apart  from 
Bunyan's  peculiar  claims  on  all  Baptists, 
to  no  volumes  of  the  series  can  weiwcord 
a  more  hearty  welcome. 


GoD'tj  Great  Cry  to  His  People.  By 
S.  Borton  Brown,  B.A.  London: 
Morgan  &  Scott,  12,  Paternoster 
Buildings,  E.C. 
A  VERY  timely  pamphlet,  written  with 
great  force,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  high  ideal  of  spiritual  and  ecclesias- 
tical life.  Mr.  Brown's  principles  of 
inteipretation  have  not  yet  gained 
universal  acceptance,  but  their  hold  on 
Christian  people  is  increasing,  and  he 
has  shown  that  the  spirit  of  Babylon 
may  be  found  in  all  church  communities, 
and  often  in  the  most  unsuspected 
places. 

The  Gospel  in  Leviticus.    By  James 
Fleming,  D.D.,   Author  of  "Chris- 
tian Sunsets,"  &c.     London :  Morgan 
&  Scott,  12,  Paternoster  Buildings, 
E.C. 
This  volume  is  invested  with  a  touch- 
ing interest   by  the  fact  that   it  was 
the  last    which    proceeded  from    Dr. 
Fleming's  pen,  and  that  its  revulsion 
occupied  some  of  the  latest  hours  of  his 
life.     In  the  composition  of   such   a 
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work  the  devoutest  Chridtion  minister 
might  well  wish  his  last  dajrs  to  be 
employed.  Its  theme  is  the  great 
central  fiict  of  our  faith — the  fact 
which  gives  all  its  meaning  to  the  New 
Dispensation,  and  which  was  clearly  and 
impressively  foreshadowed  in  the  rites 
and  ordinances  of  the  Old.  The  typical 
import  of  the  Levitical  economy  is  very 
forcibly  pointed  out.  The  subject  is 
>et  forth  with  a  clearness,  a  directness, 
and  a  persuasiveness  which  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  Every  lover  of  sound 
Scriptural  theology,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  momentous  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  will  find  in  the  book  a  rich 
treat.  

Lebanon    Leaves  :    Metrical    Solilo- 
quies on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. — Ten- 
drils   IN    Verse.      By    Ebenezer 
Palmer.      London :    C.    S.    Palmer, 
100,  Southampton  Row.     1880. 
If  these  books  were  in  prose  it  might 
be'   enough  to   say  that  in  them  we 
have  crowds  of  pious  ideas  to  which 
utterance    is  given  in    an    eminently 
rorumonplace    way.      But   the    books 
are   in  verse,  and  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our  astonishment  at 
this  adoption  of  the  form  of  poetry. 
We  do  not  perceive  one  original  thought 
in  the  two  volumes,  whilst  many  senti- 
ments  which  are  already  dear  to  us 
raffer     under    the     crude    treatment 
which  thev  encounter  at  Mr.  Palmer's 
hamis.     It  must  be  a  matter  of  growing 
wonderment  to  well-constituted  minds 
that  persons  who  would  do  wisely  not 
to  write  at  all  so  ofteu  come  before  the 
public    in  the    asnumed    character  of 
poet&     In  the  present  citse  the  anomaly 
is  made  the  more  glaring  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Palmer's  pi'oductions  are  pre- 
ttnted  to  oa  on  jKiper  and  in  type  not 
unworthy  of  tlie  works  of  a  laureate. 


Young  England,  Kind  Words  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  London  :  Sunday 
School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 
This  extended  form  of  a  periodical 
which  has  already  won  a  deserved  repu- 
tation ^vill  enhance  its  credit  among  its 
appreciative  readers.  We  have  always 
admired  Kind.  JVords,  and  admire  it 
more  in  its  new  and  improved  form. 
For  combined  cheapness  and  excellence 
it  need  fear  no  rival,  while  the  high 
tone  of  its  literary  matter  commends  it 
to  those  who  supervise  the  reading  of 
the  young.  We  shall  be  glad  when 
magazines  like  this  succeed  in  ousting 
from  the  field  the  rubbish  still  linger- 
ing in  parts  which  once  occupied  the 
whole  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
enterjirise  in  this  direction.  Our  youth 
now  so  carefully  educated  will  soon, 
we  hope,  feel  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen 
perusing  any  corrupt  rubbish,  and  now 
they  can  no  longer  plead  the  excuse^ 
once  unanswerable,  that  there  is 
nothing  better  within  reach. 


The  Christian  Monthly  and  Family 
Treasury.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Paternoster  Row. 
This  excellent  magazine  has  changed  its 
title  and  its  exterior,  and  we  think  for 
the  better.  Its  contents  are  spiritual^ 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  varied,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  read  by  all  Christians  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  monthly 
outlook  is  well  done,  comprehensive, 
interesting,  and  instructive. 


The    Christian    Sacraments.      By 

James  S.  Candlish,   D.D.,   Professor 

of  Systematic  Theology,  Free  Chuwh 

College,  Glasgow.    Edinburgh  :  T.  & 

T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street 

This  little  work  is  one  of  Messrs.  Clark'a 

useful  series  of  "  Handbooks  for  Bible 

Classes."    As  the  book  is  written  from 
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a  Ptedobaptist  standpoint,  we  neces- 
sarily find  ourselves  in  antagonism  to 
some  of  its  prominent  positions.  Dr. 
Candlish  has  followed  very  largely  in 
the  wake  of  Dr.  Cunningham,  whose 
memorable  article  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review  has  always 
seemed  to  us  one  of  the  ablest  refuta- 
tions on  purely  Scriptural  grounds  of 
infant  baptism  which  we  could  possibly 
desire.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to 


prove  that  in  this  volume  there  aw 
inconsistencies  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved except  by  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  the  false  and  unscriptural 
practice  for  which  the  author  contends. 
The  remarks  on  the  Lord's  Sapper  are 
more  to  our  mind,  and  we  have  found 
in  them  much  that  is  fresh,  vigorous, 
and  suggestive.  The  tone  is  through- 
out candid,  generous,  and  straight- 
forward. 


lUivs  0f  %  Cj^urrj^jes. 


NEW  CHAPEL. 
Woking  Station,  Surrey,  March  15. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Cumming,  Rev.  M.  (Bamet),  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
Harries,  Hev.  H.  (Loughor),  St.  David's. 
Harrington,  Rev.  J.  (Dorchester),  Boscombe,  Hants. 
Lemon,  Rev.  A.  (Bristol  College),  Shipston-on-Stour. 
Llewellyn,  Rev.  L.  (Leicester),  Shrewsbury. 
TrafFonl,  Rev.  J.  (Serampore),  Weymouth. 

RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 

Alloa,  N.B.,  Rev.  F.  Forbes,  March  1. 
Belfast,  Rev.  W.  Usher,  March  9. 
Brighton,  Rev.  J.  S.  Geale,  February  25. 
Coseley,  Rev.  G.  Dunnett,  February  23. 
Peckham,  Rev.  H.  Knee,  February  22. 
Pontrhydr3m,  Rev.  J.  D.  Rees,  March  1. 
Putney,  Rev.  W.  Thomas,  March  11. 
Saltash,  Rev.  G.  McFadyen,  March  9. 
Wickwar,  Rev.  J.  Pringle,  February  22. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Anderson,  Rev.  A.  E.,  Cupar,  Fife. 
Patterson,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Southampton. 

DEATHS. 

Evans,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Brecon,  February  26,  aged  70. 

Saker,  Rev.  A.,  late  of  Western  Africa,  at  5,  York-grove,  Peckham,  March  13^ 
aj^cd  65. 
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tTNPEEACHING  PEELATES, 


O  far  as  the  history  of  our  literature  is  concerned  the 

fifteenth  century  is  barren.     Scotland  boasted  Dunbar  and 

I>oagras,  but  from  the  death  of  Chaucer  in  1400,  to  the 

birth  of  Spenser  in  1552,  England  produced  no  writer  of  the 

highest  order.     The  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 

ted  by  such  a  display  of  intellectual  activity  as  gave 

.0f  the  bxiUiant  achievements  of  Elizabethan  dramatists  and 

Ihuing  a  period  of  such  mental  inertness,  the  clergy,  whose 

been  threatened  by  the  Lollards,  should  have  exerted 

to  secure  their  hold  on  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of 

Had  the  Bomish  clergy  developed  and  exerted  their 

Ihfiy  would  have  moulded  the  national  character,  made  the 

of  the  people  their  own,  and  secured  the  supremacy  of 

eliaxGh.    To  the  power  then  within  their  reach,  no  hierarchy 

«M  M^ze  again.     Before  the  printing  press  was  established,  the 

onlor  was  supreme.    He  swayed  the  crowd  then  as  now,  and  did 

not  vmke  on  the  morrow,  to  find  in  the  hands  of  his  hearers  an 

ion  of  his   assertions    and  an   exposure   of  his  fallacies. 

tUSy  printing  has  produced  a  division  of  labour,  and  so  of 

Pteacher  and  author  unite  to  do  what  was  once  the  work 

flC  At  §uasm  alone.     The  speaker  retains  his  supremacy  wheik 
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enthusiasm  is  to  be  excited,  faith  animated,  or  emotion  stimulated ; 
but  the  author  steps  to  the  front  when  ignorance  is  to  be  banished, 
casuistiy  exposed,  or  subtle  truth  enunciated. 

Yet  when  the  pulpit  might  have  been  all  powerful,  it  appears  to 
have  been  utterly  lifeless.  In  the  fifteenth  century^  whea  it 
encountered  no  rival,  it  aceomplisfaed  nothing.  In  the  nmeteentii 
century,  despite  author  and  teacher,  its  power  is  incalculable.  When 
the  preacher  might  have  been  the  sole  teacher,  he  chose  to  remain  in 
besotted  ignorance.  Whilst  the  people  wandered  in  darkness,  he 
became  the  flatterer  of  the  great,  forsaking  his  sacred  duties  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  patron,  whose  folly  he  applauded  and  whose 
profligacy  he  ignored.  When  he  ought  to  have  been  the  leader  of  every 
reform,  he  elected  to  profit  by  every  abuse.  Not  till  his  enemies 
were  gathered  about  him,  triumphing  in  his  overthrow,  did  he  exert 
himself  and  burst  the  cords  with  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
bound.  From  the  time  of  Wycliffe's  death,  till  Latimer  denounced 
'•'  unpreaching  prelates,"  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  great  teacher.  The 
^majority  of  the  priests  held  that  their  power  was  based  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  that  ignorance  they  did  their  best  to 
perpetuate. 

Some  little  knowledge  of  Scripture  was  offered  to  the  laity  in  the 
Miracle  Plays.  In  Chaucer's  day  these  performances  stood  high  in 
(popular  esteem.  The  poet  says  of  his  pariah  clerk,  his  jolly 
Absalom,  that — 

«SometimeB  to  show  hiB  lightness  and  maistne 
He  plajeth  Hezbd  on  a  scaffold  high." 

l/Te  learn  too  that  the  Wife  of  Bath  delighted  to  display  her  finery  at 
these  entertainments ;  nor  were  they  despised  by  the  great,  for  both 
Eichard  11.  and  Heniy  VII.  patronised  them.  Their  popularity 
astonishes  the  modem  reader.  To  give  an  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Miracle  Plays,  or  to  examine  them  in  relation  to  the  dassical 
drama  on  the  one  hand  and  the  romantic  drama  on  the  other,  is 
beyond  our  province.  It  is  sujBB.cient  to  say  that  on  their  first  intro- 
duction they  were  performed  in  the  church  itself,  and  by  the  clergy 
and  choristers  alone.  They  formed  a  recognised  part  of  the  religious 
service.  As  they  became  more  elaborate,  and  grew  in  popular  favour, 
the'  cllergy  called  the  laity  to  their  assistance.  From  the  ehurch  the 
stf^  was  carried  to  the  churchyard,  thence  to  any  convenient  spaoe. 
In-'gnbt  ".cfOiies  eaeh  guild  undertook  the  produot»m  of  a  paiticakr 
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plaj,  providing  the  stage,  the  actors,  and  the  scenic  accessories.  Vast 
crowds  were  gatheied  to  the  performances,  and  they  became 
recognised  religions  festivals. 

Few  tasks  more  wearisome  than  a  perusal  of  the  Coventry  Miracle 
Flays  conld  be  suggested  to  imy  man  save  an  enthusiastic  antiq^uariaA. 
The  utter  lack  of  dramatic  power  they  display  disgusts,  whilst  their 
apparent  irreverence  shocks,  the  reader.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
based  on  Bible  stories^  and  what  should  have  been  the  serious  interest, 
is  relieved  by  the  coarsest  bufifoonery.  Hallam,  most  impartial  of 
critics,  dismisses  them  with  contempt;  Professor  Morley,  most 
j,^eneTotis  of  critics,  examines  them  carefully,  and  treats  their  authors 
with  respect.  So  far  as  literary  merit  is  concerned,  it  must  be  granted 
that  HaUam's  estimate  is  correct  Mr.  Morley  claims  for  the  origi- 
nators of  the  performance  a  thoroughly  religious  purpose.  The  fact 
that  Pope  Clement  granted  a  thousand  days'  pardon  to  all  who  saw 
the  Chester  Mysteries  in  a  devout  spirit,  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  value  attached  to  the  instruction  they  imparted.  Mr.  Morley 
further  speaks  of  these  plays  as  the  "poor  man's  Bible  ";  assuredly  the 
writers  of  them  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  It  may  not  be 
oninteresting  to  glance  at  a  page  of  that  Bible  possessed  by  the 
English  layman  before  the  Reformation.  The  following  is  an  outliine 
of  one  of  the  Mysteries,  published  by  Hawkins- in  his  "  Origin  of  flie 
English  drama.*  The  production  is  entitled, "  Candlemas  Day,  or  the 
Killing  of  the  Children  of  Israel."  The  secondary  title  is  at  least  an 
unfortunate  one. 

The  poet  appears  on  the  stage,  and  reminds  the  spectators  that 

they  have  met  to  celebrate  the  solemn  feast  of  St.  Anne.    He  retires 

after  giving  them  such  a  summary  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  as  enables 

them  to  appreciate  the  speech  of  Herod;    Herod  comes  forward  as'  a 

♦Saracen  knight,  wearing  a  gilt  and  silveTed  helmet,  and  clad  in 

annonr  and  gown  of  blue  satin;      He-  delivers*  himself  ef  a  very 

i>ombastic  harangue,  apparently  forgetting  the  existence  of  his  Koman 

lord,  for  he  declares  that  he  rules*  above  "all  kynges  under  the 

cloudys  aastalL"    He  summons  bra  messen^?er  Watkyn,  amf  elicits 

from  him  the  fact  that  the  three  "stranger  knights;*  who  lately  visited 

Jemsalem,  have  returned  secretly  to  their  own  land'.    Enraged;  he 

commands  hnr  knights  to  slay  every  chiM  of  two  year?  old  wflJhin  the 

land  of  Israel    Watkyn  then  has  an  interview  with  Herod,  in- wWch 

he  asks  that  he  may '  be  knighted,  arid*  allowed  to  take  part  fir  tfcir 

13* 
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should  liavQ  no  living  but  at  their  appointment,  he  should  not  have 
clouting  leather  to  piece  his  shoes  mth ;  no,  not  cbuting  leather  to 
his  shoes/' 

Latimer  seems  to  have  heen  the  first  man  of  gseat  power  who 
realised  what  the  pulpit  might  accomplish  in  England.  Utterly 
devoid  of  fear,  he  reproved  the  king,  and  hurled  hiis  anathemas  at  the 
tmjust  judge  or  designing  courtier.  Well  versed  in  the  ways  of  trade, 
he  denounced  the  dishonest  merchant,  and  exposed  his  petty  arts. 
Kothing  was  so  high,  nothing  was  so  low  that  it  escaped  his  notice. 
To-day  he  denounces  a  great  statesman,  to-morrow  an  indelicate 
fashion.  He  touched  on  many  points  now  beyond  the  province  of 
the  preacher.  His  sermons  are  absolutely  free  from  theological 
refinements,  rhetorical  commonplaces,  and  vague  moral  generalisa- 
tions. He  is  often  familiar,  sometimes  coarse ;  but  always  in  earnest, 
sometimes  humorous,  and  often  forcible.  The  style  he  adopted  was 
admirably  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose.  The  Papists  had  treated 
the  people  as  children ;  Latimer  and  his  fellows  treated  them  as  men. 
Priests  had  spoken  of  the  layman,  as  a  European  settler  might  speak 
of  the  Australian  aborigines ;  Latimer  appealed  to  their  reason.  Th 
his  discourses  there  is  no  deferential  reference  to  patristic  authority ; 
he  takes  his  stand  on  the  Bible,  and  appeals  to  the  conscieuce  of  man. 

Latimer's  sermons  give  us  no  slight  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
time.  His  paraphases  of  Scripture  are  marked  by  a  quaint  energy  of 
language.  Thus  he  translates,  "  Num  et  vos  seducti  estis  ? "  "  What,, 
ye  brain  sick  fools,  ye  hoddy  pecks,  ye  doddy  pouls,  ye  kuddes,  do  ye 
believe  him  ?  *'  Inefficient  as  he  saw  the  teachers  of  the  people  to 
be,  he  bade  them  listen,  and  pay  their  tithes.  "  But,"  one  will  say, 
"  our  curate  is  naught ;  an  ass  head ;  a  dodipole ;  a  lack  Latin  and 
can  do  nothing."  The  crowd  would  feel  that  the  man  who  spoke 
thus  sympathised  with  them,  and  they  would  be  the  more  ready  to 
accept  the  advice  addressed  to  them  in  their  own  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latimer  excited  the  enmity  of  the  worthless 
prelates  he  denounced,  and  of  the  laymen  whose  vices  he  exposed. 
An  enemy  declared  that  he  used  the  pulpit  to  stir  up  sedition. 
Latimer  met  the  charge  in  his  own  fashion,  and  turned  the  laugh 
against  his  accuser.  He  says,  "  The  same  man  that  laid  this  sedition 
to  my  charge  was  asked  another  time,  whether  he  were  at  £he  sermon 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  He  answered  that  he  was  there ;  And.  being  asked 
what  news  there:  /Many,*  quoth  he,  'wonderful  news;  we  were 
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there  clean  absolved ;  my  mule  and  all  had  full  absolution.'  0  what 
an  onlacky  chance  had  this  mule  to  oariy  such  an  ass  on  his  back.'' 
These  sermons  at  St  Paul's  Cross  became  a  power  in  London.  The 
chuzohjaid  appears  to  have  been  the  xecognised  meeting-place  of  the 
citizens.  On  Mary's  accession,  the  Somanists  attempted  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  popular  institution,  but  the  oratory  of  the  first 
preacher  excited  a  tumult,  and  a  dagger  was  flung  at  him,  after  which 
he  prudently  retired. 

From  a  Mystery  to  a  sermon  by  Latimer  is  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress, but  the  transition  was  the  result  of  influences  which  had 
heen  working  steadily  from  the  time  of  Wydiffe.  The  priests 
seem  to  have  realised  very  early,  that  implicit  faith,  or  rather  unhesi- 
tating credulity,  was  essential  to  their  supremacy.  An  appeal  to 
reason  was  equally  distasteful  to  them,  whether  made  by  friend  or 
foe.  They  were  not  content,  with  Falstaff,  to  refuse  reasons  on  com- 
pulsion ;  they  weut  a  step  further,  and  refused  them  on  any  terms. 
The  authority  of  the  Church  must  be  absolute.  They  knew  that  if 
saccessful  in  controversy  to-day,  they  might  be  defeated  on  the 
morrow,  and  prudently  ignored  argument  About  the  year  1449 
Beginald  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  suffered  for  ill-advised  liberality 
of  spirit  He  produced  a  work  entitled  ''  The  Bepresser  of  Overmuch 
Blaming  of  the  Clergy/'  In  this  treatise  he  defended  himself  and 
his  fellows  from  the  attacks  of  the  Lollards.  The  wt)rk  excited  a 
8t(nm  of  indignation ;  that  a  bishop  should  defend  himself  and  his 
order  before  a  popular  tribunal  was  intolerable.  The  book  was 
hnrned,  the  author  was  d^nived  of  his  see,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Abbey  of  Thomey>  where  he  was  confined  to  a  single  room,  forbidden 
to  write,  and  denied  access  to  any  work  save  a  breviary,  a  mass  bock> 
a  psalter,  a  legend,  and  a  Bibla  Pecock's  &te  throws  some  light  on 
the  inactivity  of  the  clergy  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

Sudi  a  preacher  as  Latimer  could  hardly  appear  until  sacerdotalism 
had  received  a  blow.  The  dignity  of  man  must  be  rec(^^ed,  before 
his  teacher  exerts  himself  to  appeal  to  reason.  So  long  as,  by 
threatening  the  unruly  with  the  power  of  the  State  or  with  damna- 
tion hereafter,  the  priest  can  constrain  them  to  accept  utterances 
«  caJOudra,  he  will  hardly  exert  himself  to  win  a  more  painful  victory. 
Faith,  under  sodi  conditions,  means  little  more  than  an  unthinking 
assent  to  uureaUsed  propositaons.  Eeligion  is  little  sffve  conformity 
to  certain  0GrenM>nials  and  payment  of  certain  exactions. 
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THE  FIRST  PETITION— HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME 
By  the  Bsv.  Bichasd  Glover,  Bbistol. 


** After  this  maimer   therefore   pray  ye:  'Our  Father  which  art  in  heaTen, 

Hallowed  be  Thy  Nake.'  "—Matthew  yL  9. 


HE  thoughts  of  Jesus  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  His  ways 
our  ways.  A  petition  that  we  should  have  been  apt  to 
have  omitted  entirely  from  our  prayers.  He  puts  first 
and  foremost  of  alL  It  is  that  which  was  foremost  in  His 
lips  and  heart  In  the  crisis  which  preceded  Calvar7,  we 
are  permitted  to  overhear  the  workings  of  His  heart  ''  Now  is  My 
soul  troubled,"  He  exclaims,  "  and  what  shall  I  say  ? — *  Father,  save 
me  from  this  hour  ? ' — '  But  for  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour :  Father, 
OLORHY  Thy  njimb,'  " — ^in  this  word,  putting  aside  all  shrinking  of 
the  flesh,  and  asking  that  by  His  action  the  [glory  of  Grod  might  be 
advanced.  He  came  to  this  world  that  the  name  of  God  might  be 
declared  and  glorified.  This  was  one  supreme  purpose  of  His 
Incarnation,  and  on  this  part  of  His  work  depends,  in  His  esteem, 
the  great  bliss  of  man. 

And,  accordingly,  to  this  petition,  which  asks  for  the  manifesting 
of  the  Divine  glory,  He  gives  priority  over  every  other.  To  this 
petition,  thus  commended,  more  consideration  should  be  given  than 
usually  falls  to  it 

Let  us  ask  and  endeavour  to  answer  the  question — 
For  what  exactly  do  we  pray  in  this  petition  ? 
If  we  can  see  exactly  what  is  sought,  we  shall  easily  see  why  the 
Saviour  makes  us  seek  it  first  of  alL 

And,  first  of  all,  this  petition  evidently  involves  a  request  that — 
L  The  glory  of  Ood  may  he  revealed. 

Grod's  name  cannot  be  hallowed  until  it  is  known,  and  it  must  be 
told  us  before  it  can  be  known. 

Our  want  of  reverence  springs  partly  from  our  ignorance.  To  see 
Ood  at  once  leads  to  service  and  to  love.  The  clouds  and  darkness 
which  are  about  Him  permit  suspicious  thoughts  and  darkling  fears 
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to  take  posseBsioa  of  our  spirit  But  known,  God  would  at  once  be 
trusted  and  revered.  We  need^  therefore,  to  know  before  we  can 
ballow  God'a  name. 

We  do  not  know  God's  name.  Bits  of  it  we  can  make  out. 
Something  of  His  power  we  can  read  in  Nature ;  something  of  His 
wisdom ;  something  of  His  general  kindliness.  And  these  we  put 
in  i^htly  enough,  as  part  of  His  great^  name.  But  the  rest  of  His 
name  is  obseuie. 

Whether  His  interest  in  the  race  includes  an  interest  in  the 
individual;  with  what  feelings  He  regards  our  sin,  our  penitence,  our 
aspiration,  and  our  needs — ^these  things  are  "  greatly  dark."  And  when 
a  aoul,  stretching  its  wings  of  faith  and  hope,  ventures  to  use  the 
opening  word  of  the  prayer  and  say,  "  Father  " — ^at  once  there  rises 
a  deep  desire  to  know  how  fai  that  name  may  be  trusted,  and 
whether  all  the  comfort  which  that  name  suggests,  may  safely  be 
assumed.  Accordingly,  the  deepest  desire  of  awakened  hearts  is  to 
know  Qod. 

"Show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us,"  said  Philip.  And 
in  the  same  spirit,  every  one  who  has  said  "  Our  Father,"  lingers  on 
the  sweetness  of  that  word,  and  prays — *'  Lord  teach  me  this  Father 
name — ^all  it  means ;  Help  me  to  believe  and  help  me  to  revere  it." 
**  Tell  me,  I  pray  Thee,  Thy  name,"  cried  wrestling  Jacob,  forgetting 
fisau  and  every  earthly  trouble  in  the  desire  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  God.  "  Show  me  now  Thy  way,  that  I  may  know  Thee." 
-  .  .  "  I  beseech  Thee,  show  me  Thy  glory,"  was  the  cry  of  Moses  on 
the  Mount.  The  Psalmist  sought  above  all  things, "  The  light  of  God's 
eoontenance,"  and  deprecated  above  all  things,  "  The  hiding  of  His 
laea"  It  was  the  ancient  hope  of  Immortality  that  men  would 
^Behold  God's  £Etce  in  righteousness,  and  be  satisfied  by  waking 
with  His  likeness.**  And  so  here  the  prayer  rises, "  Let  Thy  name 
beam  forth  on  us  in  all  its  glory." 

To  know  Grod  is  no  light  blessing :  but  is  the  great  one  which  takes 
procedence  of  all  others.  So  operative  is  the  mere  knowledge  of 
CM  in  producing  all  grace  and  goodness,  that  the  Saviour  says — 
'  To  know  Thee,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  is  life 

XtemaL'' 

To  see  Gk)d  is  a  converting  and  quickening  experience.  ^  As  we 
behold  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory." 
Sean?  God  ia  the  face  of  Jesus,  the  sinful  woman  is  melted  into 
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tenderaiBSS^  and  washes  Chxist's  feet  withteaiB.  SeeiBgCkid  in  Cbrist, 
Peter  cchiM  leanre  his  nete^  Thomas  lose  his  mibeiie^  the  dyiiig 
thief  he  changed  into  a  saint.  The  whole  story  of  the  converaioii  of 
the  disciples,  of  their  laithfolness,  and  of  their  fiiaiess  for  heavenly 
glory,  is  told  ija  the  aiagle  word,  "  I  have  znonifiested  Thy  name  unto 
thesL  .  •  •  And  they  have  deceived  the  words  which  I  have  given 
them."  And  as  the  loiowledge  of  God  is  a  convertng,  so  is  it  a 
qnickening  thing.  God's  name  is  the  "pattern  on  tbemoEont,"  by 
which  we  mould  our  own  life.  When  that  name  is  chmded  with 
doubt,  we  shrink  from  approaching,  and  decline  to  servs  Sim ;  bat 
when  it  gleams  forth,  and  ''the  beauty  of  God"  isievealed  to  us, 
then  we  aspire  after  His  fellowship.  All  powers  are  oonseorate ;  we 
seek  to  copy  what  we  lovingly  adoie.  The  great  transfioxmation  of 
character  and  its  perfecting  above,  come  &om  seeing  God — fixwn 
knowing  accurately  His  full  name.  ''  We  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 

And  as  all  sanctity  depends  on  it,  so  all  consolation  flows  fiom  it. 
There  is  no  tear  which  die  vision  of  God  will  not  wipe  away.  The 
sight  of  Him  lifts  the  gloom  from  every  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  When  we  are  without  God,  we  are  without  hope  in  the  w(»rld ; 
but  to  know  Him  is  to  know  that ''  all  things  work  together  for  good," 
that  love  rules  everywhere,  that  no  necessity  is  foigotten  and  no 
distress  despised.  The  bliss  of  heaven  is  simply  the  knowledge  of 
God ;  and  the  difference  between  earth  and  heaven  is  simply  that 
there  God's  name  is  fully  known,  and  perfectly  hallowed;  while 
here  our  knowledge  and  our  reverence  are  alike  imperfect. 

Thus  we  do  not  ask  a  light  thing ;  but  the  first  and  fbremost  of  all 
blessings — ^that  which  quickens,  that  which  comforts,  that  whidi 
brings  us  near,  and  makes  us  like  our  pattern  in  the  A^. 

And  askii^  for  the  greatest  and  most  essential  boon,  we  offior  a 
prayer  which  is  answered  in  many  ways.  It  as  a  prayer  for  light  and 
sight — ^that  "  the  eyes  of  the  heart  may  be  opened,  and  the  Spizit  of 
revektion  gy^en." 

And  God  answers  this  prajer  when  "  a  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page," 
and  the  words  of  Scripture  are  a  second  time  iaspixed,  so  that 
they  come  to  us  with  a  warmth,  a  meaning,  and  a  directnefls»  as  if 
that  moment  spoken  to  us  by  God  HimseUl 

It  is  a  prayer  God  answers,  when  on  some  moont  of  wistful 
contemplation  God  finds  for  us  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  dii^lays 


fonn  iMfoie  as,  aad  ufeten  His  great  Bane  in  Ae  woid^  wkiob  eiid 
for  ever  the  nuflgiviqgs  of  ihe  heart 

Ife  is  apnijFer  ^akid  answers  whea  He  manifests  Himsftlf  bj  ooming 
and  dwelling  da  na. 

It  is  a  psayer  that  God  aosweas  when  He  enables  ns  to  read  His 
nature  as  it  is  reflected  in  His  works ;  to  argue  upwards  ixam  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  holy  in  man  to  the  unsullied  beauty  xA  the 
Saviour's  charactei. 

It  is  a  great  prayer,  that  in  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  Grod's 
goodness  may  be  reflected  as  in  a  mirror ;  so  tiiot  they  who  do  not 
gaze  upward  may  yet,  from  the  human  reflections  of  His  gloty,  have 
some  knowledge  of  their  Bedeeming  God. 

At  the  Creation,  the  flrst  work  of  God  was  light  And  light  upon 
Himself  is  still  the  fiist  work  of  the  new  creation,  and  the  first  want 
of  uian. 

Therefore,  in  the  foreground  of  all  your  petitions,  put  the  prayer 
for  God's  revelation  of  Himself  and  present  and  urge  it,  until  in 
richest  fulness  the  answer  comes  to  your  heart 

But  there  is  a  prayer  here  for  more  than  the  Bevelation  of  God's 
gliMy.  That  mi^t  come  and  we  might  fail  to  use  it  Accordingly  the 
petition,  while  involving  a  prayer  that  God's  name  might  be  made 
known,  asks  besides,  and  chiefly,  thait  when  known,  it  may  be  hal- 
lowed.   Thus,  secondly,  it  prays  for 

U.  A  reverent  use  of  all  the  knowledge  of  God  that  com^  to  us. 

We  can  abuse  all  things,  even  the  mercy  and  the  truth  of  God.  There 
is  sach  a  thing  as  "  holding  the  Truth  in  unrighteousness ; "  holding 
it  irreverently,  indolently,  waywardly.  And  it  is  possible  for  the 
name  of  God  to  be  imparted  to  us  in  some  degree,  and  yet  for  us  to 
lose  all  the  service  it.  was  meant  to  render. 

We  have  therefore  to  pray  that  the  revelation  of  God  may  meet 
with  reverence  from  us  and  others ;  that  every  result  which  God's 
disdosure  of  Himself  should  have  on  us  may  be  realised ;  that  there 
nay  be  no  flippancy  in  our  mood  when  we  gaze  upon  Him,  but  the 
veiled  face  of  the  cherubim,  the  unsandalled  foot,  the  obedient  wiU. 
We  oflEar  really  the  poet's  prayer : — 

''Let  knowledge  grow  from  moro  to inore^ 
But  chiefly  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
Tkat  aund  and  heart  according  well 
liay  make  one  muaie." 
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We  pray  that  wiih  the  deference  due  from  those  made,  enriched,  ruled, 
and  redeemed  by  God,  we  may  bear  ourselves  devoutly  towards  Him. 
If  you  analyse  the  general  idea  of  hallowing  God's  self-revelation, 
you  will  find  it  to  contain  various  qualities  of  gracious  character. 

1.  The  prayer  for  power  to  hallow  God's  name  is  a  prayer  for 
7aith.  I  hallow  Gk)d's  name  only  when  I  trust  the  love  and  power 
which  it  reveals.  To  hear  Divine  whispers  of  His  infinite  mercy 
and  not  take  refuge  in  it,  is  to  dishonour  the  revelation  of  that 
mercy  and  treat  it  as  untrue.  All  divine  attributes  when  revealed 
should  be  responded  to  in  action.  If  God  proclaims  His  name  as 
^'Merciful  and  gracious," ''Longsuffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth  "  ;  we  hallow  that  name  when  with  holy  awe  we  adore  its 
infinite  majesty,  and  trust  the  mercy  it  discloses.  If  we  see  Grod's 
name  written  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  hallow  it  only  when  we  entrust 
ourselves  to  the  Bedeemer's  love.  It  is  thus  a  prayer  for  the  faith 
that  saves,  for  the  trust  which  rejoices  in  God's  care. 

2.  It  is  a  prayer  evidently  for  obedience  as  well.  I  do  not  hallow 
God's  name  of  majesty  if,  with  empty  recognition,  I  do  him  merely 
formal  reverence.  His  name  of  Lord  is  only  hallowed  by  me  when  I 
eerve  Him;  His  name  of  Judge,  when  I  prepare  for  His  great  tribunal 
Consecration  is  of  the  essence  of  true  reverence.  And  the  heart  that 
hallows  Gk)d's  name  admits  and  responds  to  all  His  claims.  It  is  a 
prayer  for  the  destruction  of  perversity  and  for  the  grace  of  child-like 
obedience. 

3.  It  is  a  prayer  for  zeal  for  God's  glory  as  well.  It  asks  the 
humility  which  will  rise  superior  to  all  petty  ambitions,  and  desire 
God's  honour  only.  It  prays  for  the  watchfulness  that  wiU  guard 
against  dishonouring  EUm;  for  the  purity  which  will  give  no  occasion 
to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme ;  for  the  courage  that  will  "  declare 
God's  doings  among  the  people";  that  will  deem  it  an  honour  to 
intercept,  and  thus,  perchance,  convert  the  animosity  that  men 
cherish  against  their  God. 

4.  And  it  asks  for  a  worthy  estimate  of  man.  If  I  hallow  Grod's 
name,  I  hallow  man's  name  as  well,  and  look  with  enlightened  eye 
on  the  Divine  element  which  makes  the  family  likeness  of  man.  By 
reverence  given  Him  I  am  saved  from  the  folly  of  contempt  of  others, 
and  from  the  sin  of  injustice  to  them.  If  I  hallow  God's  name  of 
"  Father,"  I  am  bound  to  hallow  my  own  name  as  child,  and  to  rise 
to  the  self-respect  of  an  immortal  souL 
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It  is  thus  no  fonnal  petition  and  no  mere  doxology ;  no  copipliment 
merely,  or  word  of  homage.  It  is  a  great  prayer — ^man'a  darkaesa 
befsging  light,  and  man's  weakness  bagging  strength. 

Have  we  prayed  it  enough  ?  Are  we  of  *'  the  generation  of  those 
that  seek  God's  face "  ?  Have  we  had  our  Peniel  wrestlings,  and 
have  they  issued  in  ability  to  say,  as  Jacob  did, ''  I  have  seen  Grod 
face  to  lace,  and  my  life  is  preserved  "  ?  Have  we  seen  Ood  only  in 
the  dim  shimmer  of  human  statements,  and  of  cold  conclusion  of 
human  logic ;  or  in  "^  God's  light  have  we  seen  light  clearly  "  ?  We 
do  wisely  only  when  we  seek  to  "  see  Him  for  ourselves,"  and  learn 
the  troth  in  the  living  £ace  of  God  Opening  our  eyes,  therefore,  to 
catch  the  saving  li^ht,  let  us  come  to  Him,  breathing  the  greatest  of 
all  petitions :  "^  Our  Fathers-Hallowed  be  Thy  name." 


%\%  (&tm%x%  0f  €bi;I. 


HE  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  is  one  ever  arising  in  our 
hours  of  thought,  and  pressing  peremptorily  for  a  solution 
which  cannot  be  found.  There  is  scarcely  a  topic  of 
meditation  into  which  it  does  not  force  an  entrance.  AIL 
moral  considerations  lead  up  to  it.  Every  form  of  religious 
thought  deals  with  it  in  some  way  or  other.  It  has  caused  more 
sleepless  nights  and  given  greater  agitation  to  earnest  souls  than  any 
other  subjects  We  feel  that  if  we  could  attain  the  solution  we  should 
have  the  key  that  would  unlock  all  mysteries.  At  times  it  appears 
to  be  the  true  Sphinx  riddle  which  we  must  either  resolve  or 
periaL  It  is  the  philosopher's  perplexity,  the  apology  of  the  sceptic, 
and  the  doubt  of  the  Christian.  In  almost  every  age  men  have  been 
found,  exclaiming  Hureka,  but  to  be  told  that  their  exultant  discovery 
was  but  a  well-known  mirage.  It  ia  the  North  Pole  of  human  thought ; 
u  yet  every  one  who  elate  with  hope  has  set  out  on  the  discovery  has 
^ther  perished  in  the  attempt,  or  but  returned  to  reassert  the 
impossibility  of  its  attainment;  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that,  Uke 
sqoaiiiig  the  circle,  not  only  has  every  supposed  success  been  found 
delndve,  but  at  length  those  who  have  given  it  the  deepest  study  are 
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able  id  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  dSseoveied  by  the 
intellect  of  man  in  its  piesent  GOiiditio&. 

A  brief  aigament  on  the  question  may  lead  te  the  eonviction  that 
a  Isatisfactery  explanation  of  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  leally  beyond  the 
range  of  tile  human  intellect.  Mow,  first  of  all,  it  is  either  conceiTable 
or  inconcervabie.  If  it  be  inconceiTable,  then  it  is  beyond  the  grasp 
of  our  minds.  If  it  be  conceivable,  then  it  must  either  be  in  Grod  or 
not  i)t  God.  First,  here  let  us  eonsider  the  hypothesis,  that  it-is  not, 
either  directly  or  indizectly,  created  by  Him  or  the  outcome  of  some- 
thing He  has  created.  Then  the  idea  of  Grod  as  the  Cteatoi  of  all 
things  must  be  abandoned.  This  brings  a  belief  in  the  Dualism  of 
the  Peieians  or  Manicheans.  It  denies  infinite  perfection  to  God, 
and  conditions  His  existence  and  power  by  another  Supreme  Beng, 
intelligent  or  not  intelligent,  personal  or  impersonal.  This  is  the 
error  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  combatted  in  his  address  to  Cyrus,  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  chief  of  its  religion.  "  I  am  the  Lord  and  there 
is  none  else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness :  I  make  peace 
and  create  evil :  I,  the  Lord,  do  these  things  "  (Is.  xlv.  6  and  7) :  a 
passage  in  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  look  for  revelation  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  beyond  the  truth  that  it  must  not  be  sought  ia  the 
Zoroastrian  notion  of  two  eternal  principles  of  light  and  darkness. 
The  word  rendered  evil,  being  in  contrast  to  the  word  peace,  can 
hardly  be  asserted  to  have  been  used  in  its  fullest  meaning.  Not 
improbably,  it  simply  meant  war,  the  great  evil  which  at  that  time 
was  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 

If,  then,  we  accept  the  only  conceivable  alternative,  and  look  to 
God  for  the  origin  of  evil,  its  source  must  either  be  immediate  or  not 
immediate.  Either  it  was  created  by  Him  directly,  or  else  it  is  the 
outcome  of  some  attribute  of  His  character  or  work  of  His  hands. 
Here,  first,  our  whole  consciousness  rejects  the  idea  that  He  created 
it.  That  God  willingly  and  deliberately  originated  evil  we  cannot 
accept  for  one  moment.  God  is  love,  and  could  create  nothing  to  be 
hated.  God  is  holy,  and  cannot  be  the  author  of  sin.  Thus  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  has  come  in  some  way  by  develop- 
ment It  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  divine  attribute  of  justice. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  law  and  freedom.  Freedom  brought  sin,  and 
law  brings  punishment. 

Here,  then,  we  rejoice  in  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  By  a 
siinple  process  of  close  reasoning  we  trace  it  to  its  source.    It  is,  after 
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all,  bnt  one  (ftf  the  fraits  of  \ebich  love  is  t&e  root  If  we  regard  evil 
as  etenial,  it  is  but  for  tbe  Tnaintenanee  of  law  wbioh  afaflU  tend  to 
the  btessediieaa  of  multitudes.  If  im  regard  it  ae  temporaay,  it  is  but 
a  meana  ta  a  higher  good  in  the  discipline  of  souls^  for  aa  everlasting 
eiceUenee  which  eould  not  be  otherwise  attained. 

As  wft  look  it  it,  eznlting  that  at  length  we  have  set  foot  on  solid 
<,nt>imd  and  naay  now  proceed,  it  sinks  beneath  our  feet  and  we  must 
spcing  back  again.  This  is  no  real  soluticm  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  eviL  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  permission 
or  oTer-mlisg ;  there  is  very  little  doubt  here,  but  our  question  is 
as  to  its  fount  or  source.  Surely  God  foresaw  the  results  of  his 
creation.  Men  often  find  a  course  of  action  produce  an  effect  most 
unexpeated.  To  assert  this  of  God,  is  to  limit  His  foresight  or  His 
^\iadonL  Why,  then,  did  He  form  beings  with  freedom,  when  He 
knew  they  would  fall  ?  If  it  be  said  that  by  their  fall  they  might 
rise  to  a  loffcieF  height,  then  the  next  question  arises — Could  not  He, 
being  infinite,  have  created  them  of  any  stature  or  capacity  He 
^iesired?  The  denial  of  this,  limits  almighty  power.  Why  i*ould 
He  govern  by  laws  which  may  be  disobeyed  and  call  for  punishment? 
Was  there  a  power  higher  than  Himself  that  compelled  Him  to*  create 
the  amverse  in  such  a  fashion  that  dire  suffering  and  iniquity  should 
^0  abound?  The  difficulty  ha^  not  been  met  If  the  reasoner 
answers  that  evil  is  an  outcome  of  the  existence  of  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice  or  of  freedom,  he  does  not  explain  the  perplexity, 
lie  only  places  it  one  step  further  back. 

If  baflSed  here,  we  seek  refuge  in  the  thought  that  evil  is  merely 
part  of  the  process  of  evolution.  K  with  the  poet  we  assert  that 
'  good  is  the  goal  of  ill,"  or  with  the  scientist  that  **  sin  itself  is  but 
the  dark  shadow  cast  by  human  free  will  as  it  emerges  from  animal 
instinct;  a  &11  indeed  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  an  ascent  from  the 
innocence  of  ignorance  to  the  righteousness  that  is  bred  by  repentance 
'^nd  fiuth,"  we  simply  shift  the  difficulty.  That  the  ever-glorious 
liird  will  overrule  all  for  good  is  unquestioned.  But  to  state  this 
^^  a  solution,  is  to  evade  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  not  that  Gk)d 
^  bring  good  out  of  evil,  but  did  Grod  create  evU  in  order  that  He 
iiiight  bring  good  from  it?  To  assert  thiisi  is  really  but  a  refined 
form  of  the  <d.d  supra-lapearian  heresy.  The  conclusion  to  which 
^^  are  compelled  to  come»  then,  is  that  of  the  aaiy  alteraativea  con- 
c^ivaUe,  neither  can  be  accepted.    The  origin  of  mUcia:  neaither 
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revealed  nor  ascertainable  by  reason.  We  have  been  using  logic 
\7hen  we  ought  to  have  exercised  faith,  and  so,  tnniing  again  to 
the  45th  chapter  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  read  >— **  Y erily 
Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,  0  Gk>d  of  Israel,  the  Ssvionr." 
"^  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker  1  Let  the  potaherd 
strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth.  Shall  the  day  say  to  Him 
that  fashioneth  it.  What  makest  Thou  ?  or  thy  work.  He  hath  no 
hands  ?  ^  It  may  be  humiliating  to  have  our  minds,  which  we  are 
apt  to  regard  as  vases  of  such  mighty  capacity  for  receiving  the  wine 
of  truth,  compared  to  a  potsherd.  Broken  as  we  have  been  by  the 
fall,  we  find  it  only  too  true  in  r^ard  to  subjects  like  these*  We  bow 
lowly » and  await  the  perfect  restoration  of  the  mansion  of  etemallighti. 

A  new  work,  bearing  the  title  of  this  article,  has  just  appeared  fiKHn 
the  pen  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Cox,  of  Nottingham.  What  he  has 
to  say  on  this  subject  is  comprised  chiefly  in  two  sermons  on  the  text 
taken  from  Is.  xlv.  6-7.  We  give  his  conclusion  in  his  owa 
words:— 

*'  If,  then,  we  now  repeat  the  question  with  which  we  started :  In 
what  sense  may  we  reverently  attribute  evil  to  God  1  in  what  sense 
can  we  concede  His  claim  to  be  responsible  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good,  for  darkness  no  less  than  light  ?  our  reply  must  be  that,  in 
creating  beings  capable  of  loving  and  serving  Him  of  their  own 
choice.  He  created  the  possibility  of  evil,  ran  the  risk  of  its  existence, 
and  even  knew  beforehand  that  it  would  certainly  enter  in,  and  mar 
the  work  of  His  hands." 

Kow,  this  does  not  really  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  The  evolution 
theory  either  denies  the  existence  of  evil,  or  limits  the  power  off 
God.  In  the  discussion  there  is  danger  of  confusing  moral  evil  or 
sin  with  physical  evil  or  sufiering.  That  sorrow  is  intended  for 
discipline,  and  ought,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  not  to  be  r^arded 
as  evil,  is  not  in  question.  But  we  may  not  assert  the  same 
with  regard  to  sin.  The  mind  cannot  rest  in  the  idea  that  sin  is  & 
necessary  outcome  of  freedom.  Still  the  question  looms  in  all  it» 
humiliating  awfulness.  Why  did  the  Supreme  Creator,  foreseeing  the 
agony  which  must  ensue, ''  create  the  possibility  of  evil,  and  run  the 
risk  of  its  existence''  ?  This  is  surely  not  the  true  solution  \  It  is 
far  too  sandy  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  those  thoughts  of  God 
and  ourselves  which  must  be  npreared  on  any  theory  i^e  accept  of  « 
subject  like  this* 
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Should  this  view  satisfy  our  author  we  cannot  be  suiptised  if  the 
superstructure  of  theological  system  he  rears  is  equally  unsatisfiEtctory. 
That  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  belief  in  the  final  restitution,  and 
happiness  of  all  beings,  is  evident  enough.    The  final  test  of  truth  is 
not  that  it  accords  with  a  system,  nor  that  it  suits  our  intuitive  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  depraved  as  they  may  be  through  sin ;  but  the 
witness  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.    There  is  a  peril  in  so  far-reaching 
a  theory,  of  its  distorting  the  simple  statements  of  revelation,  and 
blunting  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.    An  illustration  of  this 
may  be  found  in  a  very  singular  sermon  in  this  volume  on  the  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins.    In  it  Mr.  Cox  inquires,  '^  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  in  the  last  day  it^will  be  proved  that  there  have  been  as  many  false 
as  true  disciples  of  Christ,  that  (yM  half  of  the  very  church  itself  will 
be  consigned  to  eternal  perdition  ? "    We  fail  to  see  why  so  awful 
an  interpretation  should  be  suggested  when  at  the  utmost  it  is  only 
one  half  of  a  small  band,  at  a  certain  spot,  that  is  represented  as 
being  unprepared  to  join  the  procession.    But  the  most  striking  part 
is  the  suggestion  of  sympathy  with  the  foolish  virgins  who  are  shut 
oat    He  asks,  '^  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  in  accordance  with 
oil  you  know  of  Him  if  springing  from  His  seat,  and  leaving  His 
bride  to  follow  at  her  best  speed.  He  hurried  to  the  door  at  the  first 
sound  of   appeal,  to  rebuke  the  servants  who  had  so    miserably 
mistaken  His  mind  as  to  close  it  against  any  who  would  come  in,  and 
to  give  a  tend^  cordial  welcome  to  as  many  as  were  willing  to  eat 
and  drink  with  Him  ?    If  I  know  Him  at  all,  I,  for  one,  would  far 
rather  stand  with  the  poor  foolish  things  weeping  outside  in  the  dark, 
than  with  the  Pharisees  of  the  door-mat  who  had  shut  them  out    I 
do  not  say  that  these  difficulties  are  insuperable,  though  I  confess  I 
sec  no  way  either  over  or  through  them,"  &c.    There  is  danger  of  mis- 
representation in  quoting  a  passage  like  this,  but  whatever  mitigation 
of  this  sentiment  the  sermon  may  contain,  it  leaves  an  impression  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  here  given.    Our  Lord's  object  waa 
evidently  not  to  express  sympathy  with  those  shut  out,  but  the  very 
reverse.    There  is  great  danger  in  any  notion  of  becoming  more  tender 
to  the  lost  than  was  the  Saviour  Himself.    In  the  parable  there  is  not 
a  suggestion  of  hope  given,  nor  appeal  to  sympathy  for  those  shut  out 
It  is  no  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  an  opinion  if  it  lead  to  a  pity 
difliBrent  to  that  found  in  the  example  of  the  Lord  of  love. 

Whilst  recognising  many  excellences  in  this  volume  of  serm(ms, 
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and  glad];  acknowledging  the  interest  Bnd  -ralve  dt  the  expomtiinis 
of  Mr.  Cox,  yet  'we  have  read  it  with  disi^pointaMnt.  In  one  of 
the  dificonises  (p.  179)  there  occnis  a  marvellou  figun  to  illiutiate 
trial,  tiie  meaning  of  which  we  could  not  compiebend,  till  addng  & 
metalltugiBt;  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  procen  had  been 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  ifaetoiic,  for  he  knew  of  none  each  in  the 
goldsmith's  art.  l^at  may  be  passed  by  as  a  slij^bt  blemiab,  w^  the 
remark  that  it  would  be  well  if  other  divines  would  bnt  make  wtat  of 
the  Bcdnracy  of  thedr  illuatrations  ere  they  introduce  tbem  into  t^eir 
sermons  for  the  amneament  rathw  than  the  edificetion  of  acientific 
men. 

As  life  goes  on,  as  Christian  experience  deepens^an^,  it  tokj  be  added, 
as  we  get  nearer  to  the  heart  of  Christ,  heavier  and  he&vier  becomea  the 
burden  of  the  awful  thought  of  the  doom  of  the  nnr^eneiste.  Never 
was  this  felt  more  terribly  than  by  the  loving  Lord  Himself  when  it 
crushed  Him  to  the  earth  in  Gethsemane.  Thousands  of  gentle 
spirits  would  gladly  accept  any  theory  that  would  lift  it  fnjm  their 
shoulders.  "VTe  repudiate  with  wounded  spirit  any  aasertion  that 
there  is  Pharisaio  indifference  or  coldness  of  heart  on  the  parii  of 
those  who  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  of  final  restoratbn.  We  dare  nob 
prophesy  smooth  things  without  the  conviction  that  they  are  tme 
things.  Believing  that  the  human  faculties  are  not  only  defective, 
but  in  danger  of  distorting  truth,  we  dare  not  trust  intuition,  but 
make  our  final  appeal  to  Scripture.  We  fail  to  find  this  theory  of  the 
genesis  and  termination  of  evil  taught  there.  J.  U.  CooKE. 


XV. 


JOHN  WESSEE^  THE  HERALD  OF  THE  EEFOBIUTIOK. 
HE  Befoimation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  a  mere 
revolt  of  the  human  oonacience  against  the  uraipetiona  of 
a  corrupt  prieathood.  It  was,  in  at  least  an  e<]aal  degree, 
Oie  rejection  of  gross  and  dishonouring  sopcBBtitiDas,  and 
the  restnstioB  of  truths  which  those  supeistitiaiu  had 
abnOBt  luivenally  coaoealed.      Unless  it  had  ieri«d  aa  «  sgnnd 
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Joetrhiat  bosis-^on  a  theology  in  harmony  with  the  New  Testamenfr— 
Ae  vietorioos  strife  of  Lath»  aoid  his  associates  would  ha'VB  be^ai 
leatrieted  within  the  limits  of  a  local  dispute,  and  its  lesiiltB  crpeedily 
ibigotteQ.  It  gained  its  strength  from  its  accoidanoa  wib  tte 
teadungs  of  Scripture,  and  its  emphatic  assertion  of  the  irapiemaej 
tnd  snfficienoy  of  those  teachings  in  the  sphere  of  spiritnal  lile. 

Among  the  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  prcsnnlgtttion  of 
an  accurate  Scriptural  theology,  John  Wessel  confessedly  ooeopiea  the 
foremost  placa  If  ore  than  either  Tauler  or  k  Kempis^  he  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  Beformation.  They  prepared  the  way  for  tlus  great 
moTement  on  the  negatiye  side,  by  removing  cunent  soperstitions 
and  errors.  He  prepared  the  way  for  it  on  the  poeitiTe  side,  by 
presenting  m  a  bold  and  syistomatic  form  the  truths  of  whidi  tiiose 
enois  were  a  caricature.  In  him,  first,  we  see  a  clear  apprehension' 
of  the  importance  of  faith  as  the  means  of  salyation.  He  shows  in^ 
no  ambiguous  terms  that  this  is,  in  his  estimation,  the  article  of  a 
standing  or  falling  church ;  insomuch  that  Luther  speaks  of  hun  as  a 
lare  and  lofty  spirit,  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  truly  tauj^t  of 
God.  ^  If,**  he  says, ''  I  had  read  Wessel  first,  my  adversaries  might 
bave  imagined  that  Luther  had  taken  everything  from  Wessel,  so 
completely  are  our  minds  in  harmony ;  and  there  springs  up  to  me^ 
from  thence  a  special  joy  and  strength.**  UUman,  to  whose  researches^ 
all  subsequent  investigators  have  been  greatly  indebted,  says  of  him,. 
"His  intellect  and  achievements,  if  we  compare  the  fifteenth  century 
in  general  to  the  dawn  of  morning,  may  be  likened  pre-eminently  to 
those  first  luminous  rays  which,  before  the  actual  aj^pearance  of  the 
nm,  break  through  the  clouds  and  exhalations  of  the  horizon.  The 
inyatics  contributed  warmth  and  spiritual  life  to*  the  BefozmaticHi. 
Wessel,  although  he  shows  no  lack  of  warmth,  supplied  it  chiefiy 
wiUi  light.  Others,  like  Huss  and  Savonarola,  may  have  be^i  greater 
or  mightier  in  action  as  reformers,  but  he  was  their  superior  in 
reformatory  thinking,  research,  and  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  since 
be  was  a  man  made  out  of  one  piece,  his  theology  was  based  upon 
his  Ufe  and  is  impressed  on  all  its  sides ;  and  thus  even  his  life  as 
^t  of  a  reformer  is  of  no  inconsiderable  importance." 

Wessel  was  bom  in  the  year  1419  or  1420  at  Groning^i,  m  a 

boose  which  is  said  to  be  still  standing  in  the  JBhrrenstrasse  or  Herren 

Street,  and  on  which  may  still  be  recognised  the  Wessel  esouteheon 

(the  goose).     His  parents  were  industrious  and  respectable  tfitisMUEL 
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JBLis  father  was  engaged  in  trade  as  a  baker.  His  m6ther  was 
descended  from  the  honourable  fiEtmily  of  the  Clantes.  Both  parents 
died  during  John's  boyhood,  and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  this  double 
bere^vvement,  taken  under  the  care  of  a  wealthy  and  generous  kins* 
woman,  Oda  Clantes,  who,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  stood  to  him 
in  the.  place  of  his  mother.  She  educated  him  along  with  her  own 
son,  first  at  Groningen  and  afterwards  at  Zwoll,  in  the  institution 
of  the  brethren  of  the  common  lot. 

Wessel's  physical  constitution  was  far  from  robust.    He  sufiered 
from  several  infirmities,  the  chief  of  which  were  weak  eyes  and  a 
distorted  ancle  bone.    But  bodily  weakness  did  not  impair  his  intel- 
lectual vigour,  or  depress  his  natural  joyousness  of  heart.    The  in- 
struction imparted  at  Zwoll  was  chiefly  such  as  is  demanded  in  the 
direct  pursuits  of  theology — ^the  Latin  language  and  literature,  the 
writings  of  the   fathers,  and   the  current  text-books  of   Christian 
doctrine.    It  was  too  narrow  in  its  range  to  quell  the  eagerness  of  a 
bold  and  inquisitive  spirit.    It  inflamed  rather  than  satisfied  the 
young  scholar's  love  of  science.    But  it  was  of  incalculable  worth  to 
him  on  other  grounds.    It  surrounded  him  with  an  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  devotion.    It  quickened  his  higher  aspirations  and  trained 
him  to  a  life  of  godliness.    Above^all,  his  residence  at  Zwoll  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  converse  with  the  renowned  and  saintly  sub- 
jpripr  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Agnes — ^the  venerable  Thomas  &Kempis 
— ^who  lived  within  the  distance  of  half  an  hour's  walk.    Thomas  was 
now  sixty  years  of  age  and  Wessel  but  twenty.     Yet  there  was 
between  them  a  community  of  spirit  and  aim  which  united  them  in 
:  A  firm. friendship.   Wessel  had  found  in  the  Imiiation  of  Christ  a  book 
:  according  to  his  oVn  mind.     He  said  that  it  had  given  him  his  first 
: -strong  incentive  to  piety,  and  been  to  him  the  foundation  of  true 
wtheology.    But  while  Wessel  was  powerfully  influenced  by  Thomas, 
iie  did  not  follow  him  blindly  or  without  reserve^    In  fact  it   soon 
•iippeared  that  their  characters  were  marked  by  differences  as  striking 
as  their  resemblances.    Thomas  was  thoughtful,  contemplative,  and 
content  to  live  in  retirement    Wessel  was  eager  and  self-reliant, 
impatient  of  popular  abuses,  and  prepared  to  surrender  the  pleasures 
of  contemplation  in  the  interests  of  practical  improvement.    Many  of 
the  rules  of  the  monastery  seemed  to  Wessel  to  border  on  superstition, 
and  to  superstition,  in  every  form,  he  was  profoundly  opposed.  Thomas 
pnce  exhorted  Wessel  to  be  diligent  in  his  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
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when  he  was  met  with  this  noble  reply, "  Father,  why  do  you  not  rather, 
lead  me  direct  to  Christ,  who  so  graciously  invites  those  who  labonr 
and  are  heavy-laden  to  come  nnto  Him  ? "  Thomas  urged  on  his 
yoathful  auditor  the  need  of  observing  special  fast-days.  "  God 
grant,"  said  Weasel,  "  that  I  may  always  live  in  purity  and  temper- 
ance, and  fast  from  sin  and  vice."  With  these,  and  similar  answers, 
expressive  of  a  clearer,  purer  faith  than  his  own,  Thomas  was  greatly 
smprised,  and  ''  took  occasion  to  change  some  passages  in  his  writings 
which  now  show  fewer  traces  of  human  superstition."  There  were 
unquestionably  points  in  regard  to  which  the  disciple  had  advanced 
beyond  the  master. 

Wessd's  closest  companion  at  Zwoll  was  John  of  Cologne,  a 
yonth  of  uncommon  genius,  and  one  who  would,  but  for  his  deeper 
spiritual  prrferences,  have  gained  distinction  as  a  painter  and  gold- 
smith. Weasel  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
science,  and  received  from  him  an  incentive  to  the  fear  and  lovo 
of  God.  In  course  of  time,  as  Weasel's  talents  became  more 
evident,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  sub-monitor  or  lector  in 
the  littlehouse  at  Zwoll,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  equsd  zeal 
and  judgment.  He  did  indeed  venture  to  dissent  from  some  of  the 
received  opinions  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  but  these  acta  of 
independence  he  was  well  able  to  justify. 

From  ZvroU  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Cologne  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Laurentius,  a  bursary  established  by  a  professor 
of  theology  from  Weasel's  native  town  of  Groningen.  Here  he 
mastered  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  prosecuted  his 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  with  such  vigour  that  he 
occasioned  the  professors  "no  smaU  trouble  in  their  lectures  by 
constantly  starting  some  new  point,  of  which'  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  give  any  proper  solution."  But  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  professors  he  found  a  compensation  in  the  study  of  the  great 
books  of  the  past.  One  author,  to  whom  he  was  especially  in- 
debted, was  Supert  of  Dentz — a  learned  and  pious  mystic,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  extolled  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  foundation 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Weasel  was  not  less  diligent  in  his 
Btndy  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  became  strongly  attached  t» 
Plato  as  "  the  first  of  those  who  know.'* 

From  Cologne  Wessel  proceeded  (probably  in  1452)  for  a  short 
time  to  Louvain,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  sixteen 
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yemau     Tbe   Uniyeisity   of  Parb  was   at  that  time   the  prin* 
eipal  centra  of  intellectoal  cultuie,  the  meeting-plaoe  of  Eiuopeui 
aeholaanhip.    The  Eeicultj  of  Theology  was  near  the  zenith  of  its 
fame.    In  1473  Lonis  XL  affirmed  that  it  had,  ""like  a  farillisnt 
star,  hy  the  splendour  of  its  rays,  kindled  and  illumined  not  only 
onr  kingdom,  but  the  whole  wodd,  having  constantly  embraced  the 
more  profitable,  and  repudiated  the  less  profitable,  doctrines."    From 
the  dispute  which  was  being  so  hotly  and  vigorously  waged  between 
the  Kominalists  and  Bealists,  Wessel  could  not  stand  aloof.    He 
threw  himself  into  it  heart  and  souL    He  subjected  the  questions  at 
issue  to  a  searching  investigation,  leaned  now  to  the  one  side  and  again 
to  the  other;  but  at  last  allied  himself  with  the  Nominalists.    During 
his  residence  in  Paris,  he  was  brought  into  friendly  relations  with 
Cardinal  Bessarion  and   Francis  de   Bovere,  the  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  afterwards  Pope  Sextus  lY.    And  on  the  minds 
of    John  Beuchlieu   and   Budolf  Agricola — men  who   afterwards 
gained  the  hi^est  distinction  in  science — he  exerted  a  profound 
and  beneficial  influence,  stimulating  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
giving  to  their  reUgious  opinions  a  healthy  bias. 

Wessel's  visit  to  Italy,  immediately  after  his  residence  in  Paris, 
had  a  powerfiil  effect  in  the  development  of  his  religious  convictions. 
The  excesses  of  the  Papal  system  confirmed  him  in  his  opposition 
to  it  The  dominant  ecclesiasticism  of  Bome  repelled  him,  and  his 
sentiments  as  a  reformer  became  more  vigorous  and  active.  One 
anecdote  relating  to  this  epoch  of  his  life  is  so  thoroughly  typical 
of  his  character,  and  so  well  authenticated,  that  we  cannot  omit  to 
narrate  it.  His  friend  Francis  de  Bovere  had  been  elevated  to  the 
Papal  chair,  and  Wessel,  having  waited  on  him  to  pay  his  obeisance, 
was  invited  to  ask  a  favour.  "  Holy  Father,"  replied  he,  '*  jovl  are 
well  aware  that  I  have  never  striven  after  great  things,  but,  now 
that  you  occupy  the  place  of  Supreme  Priest  and  Shepherd  upon 
earth,  my  desire  is  that  your  reputation  may  correspond  with  your 
eharaeter,  and  that  you  may  so  administer  your  exalted  office  that 
whta  that  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear,  among  whose  servants 
hAofW  70U  ocoi^y  the  highest  place.  He  may  say  to  yon,  'Thou 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  joy  of  Thy  Lord/  and  that 
you  may  confidently  be  able  to  aver^ '  Lord,  Thou  deliveiedst  nnto 
me  five  talents;  behold,  I  have  gained  beside  them  five  talents 
The  Pope  remarked  that  this  was  a  matter  which  beliM^ed 
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to  \mm^  and  that  he  woold  lay  it  to  heart,  but  that  his  friend  must 
ask  a  boon  fos  himaell  Wessel  replied,  ''  Then  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  fiom  the  libzaiy  of  the  Vatican  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible." 
"  It  shall  be  dcme/'  oostinued  the  Pope ;  ''  but.  foolish  nmn,  why  did 
you  not  ask  a  bishopric  or  something  of  that  sort  ? "  **  Because/' 
answttted  Wessel^ ''  of  that  I  have  no  need." 

Few  minute  particulars^  on  which  we  can  place  absolute  reliance, 
have  come  down  to  us  of  Wessel's  sojourn  in  Italy.  He  must  have 
lemained  sevecal  years  at  Rome,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Florence  aad  Venice.  He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  Greece  and 
Egy]^;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  From  Italy  he  returned  to 
Pans,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Basle. 

Aboat  the  year  1477,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Heidelberg  to  labour  in 
the  University.  As  he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  vows  of  the  priest- 
hood,  he  could  not  enter  the  theological  faculty.  He  had,  therefore, 
to  lecture  as  a  master  of  arts  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy — on 
{Mology,  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  on  philosophy 
strictly  so-called  He  had  thus  ample  opportunity  for  speaking  freely 
on  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Church.  The  ruling  ecclesiastics 
were,  however,  opposed  to  him  and  succeeded  in  expelling  him.  But 
his  short  residence  at  Heidelberg,  extending  over  not  more  than  two 
years,  was  not  without  its  fruits.  "  It  was  he  who  sowed  the  first  seeds 
of  that  purer  Christian  doctrine  which  we  find  springing  up  here  with 
so  rich  a  growth  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century." 
The  closing  years  of  Wessel's  life  were  passed  amid  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  and  youth.  His  countrymen  gave  him  on  his  return  a 
hearty  and  generous  welcome,  and  he  was  now  able  to  occupy  him- 
self in  congenial  pursuits.  The  Bishop  of  Utrecht  (David  of  Burgundy) 
procured  for  1^  a  comfortable  residence,  and  he  was  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  Convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes  and  of  the  Abbey  of  Adwerd. 
He  prosecuted  with  all  his  old  zeal  his  theological  researches,  and 
engaged  in  ext^isive  correspondence  both  with  his  personal  friends 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  He  gathered  around  him 
a  huge  circle  of  youthful  scholars,  whom  he  sought  to  fire  with  his 
own  zeaL  His  writings,  which  belong  almost  entirely  to  this  period 
of  his  life,  are  on  such  topics  as  Providence,  the  Causes  and  the 
Efiects  of  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  Christ,  the  Supper, 
Penitence,  Purgatory,  Indulgence,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the 
Tressure  of  the  Churchy  and  Prayer. 
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His  dftys  veie  tlrns  spent  in  stndy  and  teachin;^  in  writdng  and 
devotion.  His  health  was  feeble,  but  bis  mind  vas  keen  and  -vigorouB- 
Kear  the  close  of  his  life  he  vas  tonnented  with  doubts,  not  so  much 
of  his  ova  salvation  as  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  conflict  was  a 
severe  one ;  bnt  his  faith  triumphed ;  his  sense  of  Christ's  presence 
grew  clearer  and  stronger,  and  to  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  first 
disclosed  his  doubts  he  said,  "  Thank  God  I  all  the  vain  thoughts  of 
which  I  spoke  have  vanished ;  and  now  I  know  nothing  bnt  Jests 
Christ  and  Him  crucified."  On  the  4th  October,  1489,  he  breathed 
hia  last  at  the  a^  of  sixty-nine  or  seventy.  His  remains  were  laid 
near  the  principal  altar  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  at 
Groningen,  and  the  following  record  was  inserted  in  the  register  of 
the  church :  "  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1487  died  the  venerable  master 
Wessel  Hermanni,  an  admirable  teacher  of  sacred  theology,  well 
versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues,  and  acquainted  with 
philosophy  iu  all  its  bmuches."  More  than  two  centuries  after  his 
death  the  town  council  of  his  native  place  decreed  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  bis  memoiy,  which  gave  place  to  another  larger  and 
more  magnificent  a  century  later  (1730),  on  which  may  stiU  be  seen 
an  elaborate  inscription  descriptive  of  his  great  merits.  Of  his 
theology  we  hope  to  write  in  a  subsequent  article. 


pan,  «Sjab'a  Image. 
Bt  the  Rev.  R  Cameeon,  Lbbdb. 


IE  multiform  beauties  of  Nature  are  images  of  beautiful 
ideas  that  existed  first  in  the  Divine  mind — images  of 
Divine  ideas,  but  not  images  of  Divinity— tjn/y  man  <rf 
all  the  lower  creation  can  claim  that  dignity.  Man's 
mental  superiority  raises  him  immeasurably  above  the  next 
highest  animals  in  the  scale  of  creation,  whatever  amount  of  physical 
conformity  he  may  bear  to  the  bruta 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  question  of  evolutiou,  but  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  every  theory  of  evolution  must  imply  some 
definite  arrangement  to  begin  with,  as  well  as  some  «  efficient  principle 
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in  the  process/'  the  said  process  leaving  behind  it  in  fossil  romains 
specimens  of  all  the  stages  passed  through,  in  numbers  roasonably 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  specimens  of  fully  developed  species. 
And  here  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  theory — a  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Darwin  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  For,  he  says  (p.  348^ 
•  Origin  of  Species/'  fifth  edition)  : — 

**  The  number  of  intermediate  links  between  all  living  and  extinct  species  must 
liayt  been  inconceivably  great.  But  assuredly,  if  this  theory  be  troe,  such  have 
lived  upon  the  earth." 

And  again  (p.  870) : — 

^  What  geological  research  has  not  revealed  is  the  former  existence  of  infinitely 
nnmercms  gradations  as  fine  as  existing  varieties,  connecting  nearly  all  our 
existing  varieties  with  extinct  species.    But  this  ought  not  to  be  expected." 

-Again  (p.  545) : — 

"That  many  and  serious  objections  may  be  advanced  against  the  theory  of 
descent  with  modification  through  natural  selection  I  do  not  deny." 

And  yet  again  (p.  552)  : — 

''I  have  felt  these  difficulties  far  too  heavily  during  many  years  to  doubt  their 
wei^t" 

Xow,  a  theory  that  is  open  to  "many  and  serious  objections,"  how 
probable  soever  it  may  appear  to  be  within  certain  limits,  is  not 
entitled  to  rank  as  an  ascertained  reality.  This,  however,  by  the 
way. 

The  reference  to  the  origin  of  man  that  we  find  in  Genesis  is  very 
succinct,  but  extremely  beautiful  It  is  evidently  intended  to  tell  us, 
rather  iohenu  he  came,  than  by  what  process  he  was  made.  And  yet 
the  allusion  to  Eve  seems  to  describe  a  process — 

**  The  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept ;  and  He 
took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof ;  and  the  rib  which 
the  Lord  Qod  had  taken  from  man  made  He  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto 
Ae  man.  And  Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  ; 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man." 

As  has  been  often  remarked,  the  part  taken  was  not  out  of  his  head, 
to  role  over  him,  nor  out  of  his  feet^  to  be  trodden  on,  but  out  of  his 
side,  to  be  his  loved  and  loving  companion.  The  account  is  extremely 
beautiful^  and  even  those  who  doubt  its  literal  interpretation  must,  at 
least,  acknowledge  that  it  embodies  a  truth  of  universal  interest. 

But,  admitting  for  the  present  that  man's  body  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  brute,  though  as  yet  we  see  no  solid  ground  on  which 
to  rest  such  an  hypothesis,  surely  not  thence  did  bis  spirit  come.    It 
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is  here  that  we  find  a  gt^at  gulf*  between  him  and  the  highest  of  tbe 
lower  animals.  As  Canon  liddon  observes : — "  The  lowest  savages 
possess,  in  an  undeveloped  form,  the  powers  which  charm  the  most 
cultivated  minds  in  Eniope." 

^AU  goes  to  shpw  [says  Emenon]  Hiat  the  aonl  of  man  is  not  on  otgu,  Vat 
animatftB  and  exercises  all  the  organs ;  is  not  a  function,  like  the  power  of  memory} 
of  calculation,  of  comparison,  but  uses  these  as  hands  and  feet ;  is  not  a  fiicultj, 
but  a  light ;  is  not  the  intellect  or  the  will,  but  the  master  of  the  intellect  or  the 
will — IB  the  background  of  our  being  in  which  they  lie — an  immensity  that  is  not 
possessed,  and  that  cannot  be  possessed."! 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  man's  material  frame,  this,  at  least,  will 
surelj  be  allowed :  that  the  spirit  derives  firom  above,  and  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  in  which  Moses  accounts  for 
it,  that ''  The  Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  sooL"  As  has  been  well  said,  "All  the  laws 
of  physical  evolution  can  never  help  us  to  understand  the  first  genesis 
of  mind." 

The  contention  that  the  universe  came  by  chance  seems  now  to  be 
finally  abandoned,  and  a  new  hypothesis  has  been  started  in  its  room. 
It  is  now  contended  that  the  universe  came  neither  by  chance  nor  by 
design,  but  by  law,  and  the  advocates  of  design  are  Baked,  with  what 
appears  to  us  marvellous  innocence,  *'  Did  the  cosmos  that  we  see 
come  by  law  or  by  design  ? "  The  cosmos  thcU  we  see  !  Even  if  we 
could  not  (hmk  beyond  what  we  can  see,  the  question  would  seem  a 
very  strange  ona  Suppose  we  confine  our  thoughts  wiithin  the 
boundary  of  sight,  we  may  ask  in  reply  to  this  question,  '^  Did  a  flower- 
garden  come  by  law  or  by  design  ? "  Who  can  tell  to  which  it  most 
owes  its  existence— the  laws  of  nature,  according  to  which  the  plants 

•  «  U  the  linki  (between  man  and  his  brute  progenitor)  oyer  existed,  their  annihiU- 
tion,  without  trace,  is  so  extremely  improbable  that  it  may  be  pronounced  unpoaBiblfl'' 
until  some  are  found,  science  cannot  assert  that  they  ever  existed." — Daxjl. 

**  On  the  whole,  we  must  reaUy  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  complete  absenoe  of  any 
iossil  type  of  a  lowor  atage  in  the  derebprnent  of  huul  Kay,  if  we  gatber  together 
the  whole  sum  of  the  fossil  men  hitherto  known,  and  put  them  paraUel  with  those  of 
the  present  time,  we  can  decidedly  pronounce  that  there  are  among  Hying  men  a  much 
greater  number  of  indiTidnalB  who  ahow  a  Telatiy«ly  inf  etior  l^pe  tiun  Ihara  an  amoig 
the  Ibanls  known  v^  to  thia  time." — ^Ynuaxow. 

t  "Hia  atnotwB^  woaderfol  aa  it  ia,  doea  not  ey«n  MgftwwhntMj  lepieasBt  his 
essential  nature.  With  a  certain  difference  in  structure  between  the  lower  apes  and  the 
goiilla,  we  find  a  moderate  and  measurable  difference  of  natures,  but  with  a  leaa  marked 
diiBaraiioeof  ilnMt«re,wehBf«aaimmeasnraUa  and  pnustioBltyialimt»^&fH8«BM  of 
siati»a."^HiisiMr'a  "  SvideM*  aa  to  Ma&'a  Fkoa  in  STatoM." 
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grew  and  flovrishedy  or  the  gardener  who  planned  and  watehed  and 
tended  the  whde  ?    The  troth  is,  that  the  idea  of  law  rather  implies 

^a  TuirefBe  of  law  is  ifm  fado  a  Tmiyene  of  design — a  eotme  of  nature  the 
phen«BKiia  of  which  oeoiir  in  regnlar  moceMian  is  neither  Ainh-aMa  i^^  •xpli- 
cable,  except  by  aateoedent  or  aantcoUing  pozpoae."* 

Bat^  stretching  our  thoughts  beyond  what  we  see,  and  ac^posing 
it  poisible  to  conceive  of  the  formation  of  a  cosmos  bj  law  withont 
design,  we  have  to  ask  whence  came  the  law  by  which  it  was 
formed  ?  for  **  the  laws  of  nature  (as  Mr.  Mill  justly  remarks)  do  not 
account  for  their  own  origin."  Whence  are  they,  then  ?  Evidently 
there  is  something  before  and  higher  than  the  ''  laws  of  nature." 

But  not  only  have  law  and  design  been  contrasted  as  mutually 
exelusive,  a  similar  contrast  has  been  drawn  between  ^  acts  of  will " 
and  ''processes  of  nature/'  as  if  these  also  were  contrary  the  one 
to  the  otlier ;  and  we  have  been  told,  with  a  spice  of  dogmatism, 
that "  there  is  a  wide  and  unbridgable  chasm  between  the  operations 
<^  mind  and  the  laws  of  nature."  That  there  is  "  an  unbridgable 
cbana  "  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  acts  of  the  human  mind 
goes  without  saying,  but  to  acknowledge  this  is  not  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  mind  in  all  the  universe  that  can  span  the  mighty  chasm. 
If  these  laws  do  not  "  account  for  their  own  origin,"  they  must  be 
under  the  control  of  Him  who  made  them. 

There  is  no  difiSculty  surely  in  believing  that  before  any  human 
spirit  an  infinitely  greater  Spirit  existed.  From  the  idea  we  have  of 
finite  space,  we  can  form  some  conception  of  infinite  space ;  from  our 
idea  of  time  we  can  form  some  conception  of  eternity ;  and,  from  the 
idea  we  have  of  finite  mind,  may  we  not  form  some  conception  of  an 
Infinite  Mind — a  Mind  without  which  the  universe,  as  we  call  it, 
wonld  be  no  real  universe — "  no  one  thing  to  any  one  mind  "  ? 

That  there  is  an  all-pervading  force  throughout  nature — primordial 
force  some  call  it— «eems  to  be  generally  admitted.  And  what  can 
sQch  a  force  be  but  the  omnipresent  efficiency  of  an  Infinite  Mind  ? 
How  ebe  can  the  execution  of  nature's  laws  be  explained  ?  No 
physical  theory  yet  propounded  explains  (for  instance)  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and,  if  some  such  theory  were  found,  another  would  be 

▼anted  to  explain  thaty  and  so  on  ad  infimium,  so  that  in  the  end 
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we  fllioiild  be  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  natan 
without  tracing  them  to  an  all-pervading  Divine  efficiency.  Nor 
need  we  be  at  any  loss  for  an  illustration  of  the  governing  power  of 
mind  over  matter,  when  we  reflect  that  our  own  minds  can,  within 
certain  limits,  govern  the  subtlest  form  of  matter,  and  direct  the 
circumstances  in  which  its  laws  shall  manifest  themselves. 

''When  we  think  we  move."  Were  every  atom  of  matter  as 
obedient  to  our  wills  as  a  small  portion  of  it  is,  there  would  scarcely 
be  a  limit  to  our  power ;  yet  there  is  one  whose  power  immensuraUy 
transcends  even  this,  who  must  be  able  to  hold  in  His  hands  all  the 
threads  of  created  being,  and  of  whom  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  He  looketh  upon  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth." 

Far  be  it.  from  us  to  represent  the  laws  of  nature  as  xmstable.  It 
is  their  stability  which  constitutes  the  chief  secret  of  man's  power. 
Instead  of  being  hindrances,  they  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
executing  our  purposes.  They  enhance  indefinitely  the  value  of 
our  bodily  oi]gans.  They  are  given  us  as  faithful  servants,  and  are 
ready  to  obey  all  the  million-varied  behests  of  all  the  earth's 
inhabitants  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And  they  may  be  depended 
on  as  no  other  servant  can.  They  own  allegiance,  indeed,  to  the 
''  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ; "  but,  if  even  He  appears  to  suspend 
their  action  for  a  moment^  it  is  never  to  the  detriment  of  humanitj^ 
that  such  seeming  suspension  takes  place. 

That  there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  method  in  "  the  way  that 
nature  works  "  is  undeniable ;  but  absolute  unifonnity  has  never  yet 
been  proved,  and  is,  we  believe,  incapable  of  proofl  Dr.  Bastiaa 
contends  for  ''spontaneous  generation."  Professor  Huxley  deniea 
it  Professor  Mivart  pronounces  the  position  to  be  like  that  of 
"  stale  mate."  Does  this  look  as  if  science  had  established  the  fact 
of  an  absolute  xmiformity  of  method  ? 

As  a  general  principle,  uniformity  of  method  is  indubitable,  and, 
as  a  ''  working  hypothesis,"  unquestionably  useful ;  but  to  suppose 
it  absolute  and  universal  is  a  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

There  was  a  time  when  no  living  being  existed  on  the  earth.  The 
first  living  being  could  have  no  earthly  progenitor.  At  present  none 
come  into  being  in  this  way  except  possibly  the  very  lowest  forma» 
and  that,  even,  is  extremely  doubtful.  Here,  then,  is  one  instance  of 
-  a  breach  of  unifonnity.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  the  drcumstances 
were  exceptional,  and  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule.'*    Ftecisely  so. 
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And  it  ptoves  fdso  the  possibility  of  exceptions  in  exceptional  circom* 


And  as  to  the  undoubted  nniformity  that  we  do  find  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  we  have  to  ask^  How  has  this  uniformity  come  to  be 
established,  and  what  sustains  it  and  gives  it  efficiency  ?  Does  not 
our  eCTort  to  correlate  nature  imply  that  there  must  be  some  all-per- 
vading power  binding  it  into  one  harmonious  whole  ?  Some  idea  of 
imity  similar  to  that  Virgil  makes  the  shade  of  Anchises  express  in 
addressing  ^neas : — 

**  Know  first  that  heaven  and  earth's  compacted  frame, 
And  flowing  waters  and  the  stairy  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights — one  common  soul — 
Inspires  and  feeds  and  animates  the  whole." 

But  there  is,  in  certain  quarters,  a  strong  reluctance  to  connect  this 
all-pervading  force  with  personality,  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  attributing 
to  the  Great  Unknown  any  of  the  imperfections  of  our  own  person* 
ality.  Thus  the  "  Living  God  **  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  toned  down 
into  the  "  Sternal  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness."  The 
n^ation  (not  ourselves)  is  undeniable.  But  why  doe-s  it  not  go 
tether  ?  Why  does  it  not  include  the  objects  that  surround  us  ?  If 
we  aie  not  eternal,  neither  are  they.  If  we  are  not  proper  objects  of 
worship,  neither  are  they.  If  our  personality  cannot  be  predicated  of 
Bivinify,  neither  can  their  impersonality.  This  description  of  the 
"Eternal  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness"  has  been  spoken 
•fas' a  mighty  stroke  of  genius,  and  perhaps  it  is.  But  even  genius, 
vben  it  defines,  must  be  amenable  to  logic.  We  have  a  right  to  ask. 
Is  this  "  Eternal  not  ourselves  "  a  thing  or  a  person.  Which  does  it 
most  resemble  ?  Shall  not  we,  who  are  persons — if  we  make  for 
nghteoasneBS  spontaneously — consciously  bear  a  resemblance  to  that 
"  Eternal  not  ourselves/'  which  a  world,  a  sun,  a  universe  of  matter 
can  never  manifest  ?  And  as  to  the  imperfections  of  our  personality, 
we  can,  without  much  difficulty — so  far  as  we  know  them— eliminate 
ihem  from  our  conceptions  of  the  personality  that  is  perfect.  This 
definition,  the  "  Eternal  not  ourselves,"  sounds  so  strangely,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  what  suggested  it.  Was  it  those  expressions  of 
the  Psalmist  which  imply  a  unity  of  spirit  with  Grod,  and  such  an 
ahandaament  of  the  human  self  to  the  Divine  as  makes  the  Divine 
beoone  another  and  a  better  self  to  the  human  ?  If  such  passages 
suggest^  by  the  way  of  contrast,  the  distinction  between  the  Eternal 
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and  owradres^  thej  tuggest  ftr  moTO  fbicibly  the  idea  that  soch  dose 
xmion  can  only  exist  between  living  beings — ^beings  whom  it  ia  every 
way  appropriate  to  designate  by  the  tarm  permms. 

That  man  is  an  imi^eof  God  is  a  doctrine  not  pecnliar  to  Scriptofe. 
We  find  the  same  idea  in  heathen  writings.  Piofessor  Max  MlUIer 
tells  US  that 

"  the  Iiigliest  aim  of  all  thonglit  and  study  with  the  Brahman  of  the  Upanxshads 
was  to  recogmae  his  own  self  as  a  mere  limited  reflection  of  the  highest  sel^  to 
know  his  self  in  the  highest  self." 

And  again: — 

''  The  Brahman  called  upon  his  young  pnpil  to  know  himself,  not  in  the  Qieek 
sense  of  yvStBt  awyrhp,  but  to  know  his  indiyidnal  self  as  a  merely  temporary 
reflex  of  the  Eternal  Self." 

Flato  also,  in  the  Timsens,  speaks  of  man  as  ''the  created  image  of  the 
everlasting  Gods." 

But  now  it  is  time  to  notice  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
assertion  that  man  is  God's  image.  It  is  this,  not  that  man-s  bodily 
frame,  but  that  man  as  a  whole,  considered  in  regard  to  his  capabilities, 
is  an  image  of  Divinity. 

Tertnllian-  spoke  of  God  as  corporeal,  and  of  the  soul  of  man  as 
literally  His  breath.  But  the  Scripture  gives  no  countenance  to  such 
Anthropomorphism.  It  is  true  that  we  read  there  of  God's  "  arm,"  of 
His  "eyes,"  and  even  of  "  the  hollow  of  His  hand."  But  the  ultimate 
reference  in  these  passages  is  clearly  not  to  shape,  but  to  power.  The 
scorn  of  Haeckel,  therefore,  and  the  sarcasms  of  Yoltaire,  which  are 
still  quoted  approvingly  in  certain  prints,  are  alike  beside  the  mark. 
It  is  rather  Anthropodynamism  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
than  Anthropomorphism  which  we  find  in  the  Bible. 

There  is  one  passage,  indeed,  where,  in  the  English  version,  the 
word  shape  is  introduced  as  applicable  to  the  invisible  God,  but 
introduced^  as  we  think,  quite  unwarrantably.  The  passage  is  John 
V.  37.  Our  translators  give  it  thus :  "  Ye  have  neithw  heard  His 
voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen  His  shape,"  which  seems  to  imply  a 
morphism  of  some  kind  which  the  Jews  had  not  beheld.  Bat  this  is 
clearly  a  misleading  translation,  as  any  one,  even  without  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  may  perceive.  Jesus  is  reasoning  with  the  Jews  in 
regard  to  their  non-admission  of  His  claims.  He  adduces  four  dis- 
tinct testimoBies  to  His  Messiahship — the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist; 
of  Hk  own  works;  of  the  Father,  whose  character  He  waa  manifest* 
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ii^m  Hur  «im  Sifb;  and  of  the  Seriphires,  which  thej  believed  to  he 
a  foantain  of  eternal  life.  It  is  in  instancing  the  Fathei^s  testimony 
thai  He  utten  the  words  in  question.  He  is  showing  the  Jews  their 
obstinacy  in  not  Teeeiying  the  concuirent  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses. I3ioagh  tiiey  ^  thought  ^  eternal  life  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Sdiptmes,  yet  tbey  rejected  the  whole  spirit  of  their  teaching  in 
rejecting  Him.  In  like  manner  the  Father's  testimony  also  was  put 
isida  **  All  the  Father  in  Him  shone,"  and  in  rejecting  TTito  they 
were  icfecting  tiie  Witness  of  the  Father.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
passage  fldionld  be  read^  "The  Father  Himself  who  hath  sent  Me  hath 
borne  witness  of  Me,  (bat)  ye  have  neither  listened  to  His  voice  at 
any  tdme,  nor  observed  His  appearing  "  ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  Hat  the  term  rendered  shape  in  this  passage  is,  in  another  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  (1  Thess.  v.  22),  rendered  "appearance/*  It  may  be 
Botioed,  further,  thftb  this  rendering,  '*  Te  have  neither  listened  to  His 
voice  at  any  time  nor  observed  His  appearing,^'  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  accusation  of  Stephen,  ''Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ya" 

We  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  not  in  respect  to  the  outward  form,  but 
in  his  higher  endowments  and  capabilities,  that  man  reflects  the  Divine 
image,  though  we  may  say  with  Cowper : — 

"  That  form,  indeed,  the  associate  of  a  mind 
Vast  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind. 
That  farm  the  labour  of  Almightj  skill. 
Framed  for  the  service  of  a  free-bom  will, 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control, 
But  boiTowB  all  its  grandeur  from  the  fionL" 

The  Cardinal  de  Bonato  gives  the  following  definition  of  man, 
which  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes : — "  Man  (he  says)  is  an  intellect 
assisted  by  organs."  These  organs  are  adapted  to  his  present  position 
and  eircuxostances,  and  by  means  of  them  he  brings  the  whok  lower 
oeation  into  subjection*  Witness  the  creations  of  his  genius,  the 
magnificent  results  of  his  scientific  investigations,  the  uses  to  which 
steam  power,  electricity,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  have  been  applied. 
We  are  loirds  of  the  earth,  and  we  know  it.  We  have  a  settled  con- 
viction that  new  discoveries,  new  inventions,  new  triimiphs  await 
us.  It  is  not  in  our  Shakespeares  alone  that  intellectual  power 
leaides;  tbe  rudest  savage  and  the  new-bom  babe  have  minds 
^'bodding  with  capabilities" — capabilities  that  would  seem  to  be 
indefinite  in  thdr  development  and  expansiveness.    We  know  not 
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whether  we  can  ever  adopt  Wolsey's  wordd  and  say,  ^^  I  have  touched 
the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness." 

Add  to  this,  man's  upward  aspirations.  He  was  not  made  for  earth 
as  his  final  abode,  for  nothing  on  earth  entirely  satisfies  him.  The 
conqueror  is  not  satisfied  with  the  world  at  his  feet.  The  imperial 
purple  is  not  enough,  but  the  emperor  must  be  '^  numbered  among  the 
gods."  And  wisdom  has  its  ambition  as  well  as  folly.  The  thirst 
for  knowledge  increases,  as  knowledge  itself  increases.  There  are  a 
thousand  questions  we  put  to  ourselves  that  can  never  be  answered 
in  this  time-state.  Nor  is  this  all.  Heaven  itseK  would  not  fill  the 
vacuum  in  our  hearts  if  we  found  not  God  there.  There  are,  indeed, 
who  think  that  they  could  be  comfortable  for  ever  without  God. 
They  are  mistaken.  The  chief  part  of  their  nature  is  not  properly 
developed.  If  it  were,  they  would  feel  the  need  of  an  Almighty 
Father's  smile  to  satisfy  their  heart  hunger — ^some  draughts  of  the 
water  of  life  to  quench  their  spiritual  thirst.  Our  desires  stretch 
into  infinitude ;  and,  when  we  have  formed  a  right  appreciation  of 
all  created  things,  we  shall,  unless  we  seek  and  find  great  delight 
under  the  banner  of  infinite  Love,  be  ready  to  exclaim  with  the 
preacher,  "All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

Again,  man  is  not  an  intellect  merely,  he  has  an  innate  moral 

sense,  which  develops  into  a  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between 

right  and  wrong.    He  "  sees  and  approves  the  better,"  even  when  he 

**  follows  the  woi-se."    He  has  a  conscience,  the  business  of  which,  as 

John  Foster  says,  is : — 

'^  To  communicate  with  something  which  is  without  the  soul,  and  above  it  and 
eveiywhere.  It  is  the  sense  more  explicit  or  obscure  of  standing  in  judgment 
before  the  Almighty.  And  that  which  makes  a  man  feel  so  is  part  of  himself^  so 
that  the  struggle  against  Qod  becomes  a  struggle  with  a  man's  own  souL  There- 
fore the  conscience  has  been  denominated  the  '  God  in  man.' " 

It  is  this  conscience  which  "  makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  which 
makes  the  guilty  "  hide  their  faces  even  from  darkness,"  which  makes 
the  murderer  exclaim  in  his  dreams,  "  Out  spot,  out  I  say." 

There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  sense  that  discerns  moral 
principles  and  the  sense  that  takes  cognisance  of  physical  things 
around  us.  If  our  outward  senses  lead  us  rightly  to  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  the  material  world,  this  inward  sense,  which  is  quite  as 
persistent  in  its  testimony,  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  objective 
moral  principle — a  right  and  a  wrong  that  is  independent  of  men's 
thoughts.    Moreover,  this  principle  of  morality — ^this  objective  moral 
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principle — ^is  not  fluctuating  and  changeable  sus  the  forms  of  matter 
with  which  our  senses  have  to  do.  "  We  can  think  the  material 
nniverse  out  of  being,  and  we  believe  there  was  a  time  when  it  did  not 
exist,  but  the  true,  the  right,  the  good,  must  be  conceived  in  thought, 
and  held  in  faith  to  be  unchangeable  and  eternal"  And  what  is  this 
objective  moral  principle  which  is  imchangeable  and  eternaly  and 
which  forms  a  reflection  in  our  minds,  like  the  image  of  the  sun  in 
the  water,  if  not  a  ray  &om  the  throne  of  God  falling  on  the  back- 
ground of  our  being,  and  forming  there  an  image  of  the  Divine  ? 

It  is  true  we  may,  by  a  persistent  course  of  neglect  or  violence, 
bring  the  conscience  into  a  seared  condition,  and  so  also  may  our 
outward  senses  be  blunted  for  want  of  culture,  or  extinguished  by 
violence.  We  may  cut  off  our  ears  like  Zopyrus,  or  tear  out  our  eyes 
like  (Edipus;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that,  whereas  we  can 
extinguish  the  sense  of  sight,  we  can  never  utterly  silence  the  voice 
of  conscience.  For  it  is  not  with  conscience,  as  Cowper  says  it  is 
with  deep  impressions,  which 

"  Wear  away 

As  coin  grows  smooth  in  current  traffic  pass'd. 

Till  Gsesar's  image  is  efhced  at  last" 

On  the  contrary,  the  moral  sense  which  God  has  inwoven  into  our  • 
natore — ^not  stamped  merely  on  the  surface  of  it  as  Csesa/s  image  on 
coin,  but  infused  through  the  very  substance  of  the  soul — ^is  never  - 
wholly  effaced.    We  may  lull  it  asleep  for  a  while ;  but,  as  the  warm  / 
son  quickens  the  seeds  of  insect  life  that  have  lain  dormant  in  the 
cold,  so  a  ray  of  Divine  truth  may  at  any  time  awaken  the  most . 
drowsy  oonsdence  into  an  alarmed  activity.    The  universality  and 
persistencrir  of  this  moral  sense  points  not  only  to  an  ''  Eternal  not 
ounelveB,''  but  also  to  the  fact  that,  although  He  is  not  ourselves,:^ 
yet  thexe  is  something  in  our  nature  which  corresponds  to  His. 

If  the  ideal  human  body  contains,  as  even  MateiialistB  say  it  does,^ 
^  contain,  as  it  were»  in  a  microcosm  all  the  ingenuity,  and  harmony, . 
and  beauty  of  the  macrocosm,"  what  wonder  if  the  ideal  human 
spirit  *  should  be  held  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  "  Father  of  Spirits  "  ? 

*  Some  of  tha  adrocates  of  Materiafism  are  endeavouxixig  to  inculcate  their  views  by 
tdfiag  OS  that  *'  God  could  make  matter  think"  Well,  suppose  he  were  to  make  a 
log  of  wood  think,  the  power  of  thinking  would  be  something  atUUd  to  th$  kg,  some- 
thxng  ezftra-mateiial,  lor  which  we  should  want  another  name.  ShsU  we  call  it,  with 
Btsl^  a'*  shade  imprisoned  in  a  trunk"?  Whaterer  we  may  call  it»  we  shall  have  to 
distinginh  it  from  the  log.    Wa  may  as  weQ  designate  it  by  the  term  tpiril  as  If  any 
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But  the  image  of  God  in  man  has  been  Uurred  and  ^beTotJed,  and 
not^the  highest  stretch  of  intellect^  nor  the  £nest  f  oEsh  of  cultuie, 
can  cleanse  or  restore  it.  Tacitus  tells  us  of  a  certain  Secundus 
Carinus  who  '^  had  the  Greek  philoBophy  fluent  in  ids  monfh,  and  not 
one  virtue  in  his  hearL^  It  is  but  too  true  that  this  is  only  a  repre- 
sentative case.  Yet  though  ''incrusted  with  mixy  clay/'  this 
''  precious  gem  is  capable  of  reflecting  the  brightest  rays  of  the 
J>ivine  glory.^ 

But  how  is  this  stain  that  man  bias  brought  upon  the  Divine  image 
to  be  wiped  away  ?  How  is  the  Divine  imprint  to  be  brought  out  in 
all  its  purity  and  beauty?  Polydetuii^  the  most  eminent  Greek 
sculptor^  said  that  in  his  art  the  finishing  touches  were  always  the 
mo£(t  dif^ult  And  it  is  just  here  that  God's  power  and  chaiacter 
are  most  conspicuoasly  revealed.  In  our  weakness.  Almighty  help 
comes  to  us  bom  on  high.  In  the  midst  of  oux  corruption  the 
Divine  Son  appears  in  a  form  as  human  as  our  own,  and  displays  the 
perfect  image  of  the  Father.  With  infinite  pity  and  love  in  His 
^eaat.  He  sounds  the  depth  of  human  sorrow,  descends  into  the  dark 
.arena  of  human  guilt,  and,  bearing  our  burden,  offers  himself  wholly 
to  God  ni  flBBBaarved  sdf-eacrifiice ;  s&d,  by  His  great  comirassian, 
drawii^  sim  tn  TOrrwelf,  Tusea  tiiem  into  tiuat  pura^  SBieBie,  and 
cloudless  atmoepiMnre  of  disinterested  love  in  -whidli  He  Himself 
dweUfl.  By  following  Him  and  walking  in  His  light  ym  ne  made 
each  witk  Ua  nmn  iadividnality  to  reflect  His  gkxy,  ^«b  eifcry  stone 
in  tbe  Ng^J^owMaiem  will  have  its  own  coloni;  iduie  the  light  of 
<j(iA  is  Tofieoted  in  tkem  jdi"  Heve  is  a  prospeot  foe  nan  of  never* 
-^ending  axlvanCement  in  JikeneBS  to  God,  by  the  evedssting  vmfoldiDg 
6f  new  snd  mote  wondeifal  maniftBtatioQis  of  Diviae  power,  wisdom, 
and  love.  Qow  bngUly  will  the  image  of  God  shine  forth  in  man 
when  agei^will  fa^ro  been  spent  in  ^  befaolding  His  g^ory  **  1  It  was  a 
hapfjyy  eonceit  of  S^wtadeuboii^s  that  ''the  tddest  angels  appeased  to 
be  tiie  yomgest'' 

But^ia  n«*  all  tins  a  vidon — a  dream  of  man's  heated  imagination  ? 
Are  we  not  too  fiar  removed  from  the  time  of  the  events,  on  which 
the  Gospel  is  founded,  to  be  certified  of  their  reality  ?  Well,  fora 
moment^,  let  us  suppose  it  to  he  so— what  follows  ?  Why  this :  that 
if  w«  had  fiot  one  particle  of  historic  evidence  for  a  sixigle  Gospel  fact, 
we  hv«^  the  jkfaflH-^rision  call  it,  if  yon  wilL  Now, 
<<  whence  ci(Bie  this  glonous  vision  of  the  Qod-man,  and  of  free  atoning  love  onto 
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the  death— this  'vimxm.  'which  has  nyished  men's  hearto  in  evefj  age,  and  bowed 
down  their  souls  in  ecstaaiefl  of  wonder  and  awe  ?  How  canue  it  to  establish  its 
pkce  in  man's  spirit,  and  set  up  its  throne  in  man's  world  ?  Christ  Himself  may 
be  denied,  but  the  gnjki  thonght,  the  Qod-like  vision  of  a  Christ,  this  still 
remains ;  and  a  thought,  *whateyer  men  may  say,  is  a  distinct  reality.  If  it  came 
not  from  God,  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  this 
heart  most  be  capable  of  creating  an  ideal  of  infinite  lore  and  sympathy,  which 
our  deepest  nature  prpnounees  to  be  worthy  of  God.  It  would  still  be  a  testimony 
to  the  nnsftlfiah  nature  of  man  that  it  could  form  isuch  an  ideal,  and  struggle  on 
duongh  many  ^generataonB  io  Tealise  it  That  a  being  of  such  a  nature  should  be 
left  nncared  for  by  €k)d,  er,  eren  if  thrae  were  no  Qod,  that  lie  ^ould  be  cast  up 
hj  the  constitution  of  theimiTerse  to  periijh  and  pass  away  for  ever,  with  infinite 
moral  yeaftiings  unappeased  and  infinite  spiritual  hopes  unrealised,  would  make 
that  nniverse  a  fSals^ood  and  a  mockery  in  its  highest  promise — 4t8  root  rotten- 
ness, and  its  blonom  as  the  dust'  And,  therefore,  from  the  greatness  of  man's 
natare  in  the  conceptwoL  Af  ^  Chxiaty  ire  can  reason  back  to  theireality  of  Christ's 
person  and  work^  and  leel  auca  that  tliere  must  be  'a  God  of  love,'  and  that  *  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dweUeth  in  God,  and  Qod  in  him.' "  * 

But,  as  Pascal  sajs,  ^it  is  dangerous  for  man  to  dwell  upon  his 
greatness  -witbout  iaking  a  view  at  the  same  time  of  his  little- 
ness." 

And  there  is  enough  to  humble  ns  w4)ef)ber  we  look  back  upon  the 

past  or  forward  into  the  future.    Looking  back,  our  past  sin  appears 

blacker  aosd  9Mre  repvlam  «s  we  recede  from  it  in  ''  the  spirit  of  our 

nunds/*  and,  lootSag  fyrmoA  to  the  hofe  cf  becoming  ^  whiter  than 

the  snow,"  our  present  imperfections  may  well  project  their  daark 

sbaiows  "vpon  Ae  l^riKiant  proflpeet.    Besides,  it  is  weU  %e  Temember 

that  Ufe  itself  has  been  divinely  given  and  has  to  be  divincjly 

sustained — ^that  we  live  in  God  and  by  God.    When  we  stand  on 

some  lofty  mountain,  we  may  feel  raised  to  a  dizzy  height  on  looking 

beW,  b«b  if  WB  Ok  vf  our  eyes  a&d  hok  to  the  heavfinly  )x)dies» 

aad  compare  the  distance  beneath  viB  with  that  above  us,  how  utterly 

insignificant  the  former  appears.    When  we  remember  that  Qod  is 

the  only  self-existent  Being,  and  that  all  creature  existence  hangs  on 

Him,  and  that  of  this  creature  existence  man  is'  but  an  infioStaiiiiiud 

part,  each  one  may  say,  **  What  am  I  then*  in  the  presence  id  mjA 

a  Being? 

**  A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 

"Wander  unwearied  throu^  the  dark  abyss-; 
xtney  tffm  iiiy  power,  aceompufn  raf  ^coTttTnBuu, 
All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 
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WhatahallweoaUthemJ    PUes  of  crystal  light  t 

A  gloriaoB  canopy  of  golden  atreams  t 
LampB  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright  1 

Sana  lighting  ajBtema  with  their  joyona  beams  T 
Bat  ThoQ  to  these  art  aa  the  noon  to  night; 
"  Tea,  as  a  drop  of  vat«r  in  the  sea. 

All  thia  nugnificenc«  in  Thee  i«  loat ; 
What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  Thee  1 

And  what  am  1  then  1    Heaven's  nnnnmbered  hos^ 
lliongh  moltipliad  by  myriads  and  armyed 

In  all  the  glory  of  snhUmest  thonght, 
la  bnt  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed  * 

Against  Thy  greatness — is  a  cypher  bronght 

Against  infinity  I    What  am  I  then  ?    Naught 
"  Naoght — bnt  the  effluence  of  thy  light  Di-vine, 

Pervading  worlds  hath  reached  my  boeom  too  I 
Tea,  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  Spirit  shine 

As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
Nanght ;  bnt  I  live  and  on  hope's  pinions  fly, 

Eager  towards  Thy  presence,  for  in  Thee 
I  live  and  breathe  and  dwell — I  lift  mine  eye 

Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  Divinity ; 

I  am,  0  Ood,  and  surely  Thou  must  be  I  * 

Conudering  the  greatnesB  of  the  Original  of  whicli  man  is  an 
imager  how  leosonable  appeals  the  Apostle's  iujtmctioD,  "  Honour  all 
men." 

CoQsidoring  that  man  is  bnt  ao  image  of  tihia  Qieat  Ongiiial,  how 
foolish  appeals  the  "  Worship  of  Htunanity." 


(Siiiracts  frmn  i\^t  §iams  of  ^.  %EtiUiain  Wxa^,  of 
^tramport. 


EtI.,  SxFT.  llTH,  1807. — This  evening  the  following  veij  fflni^inE 

;  letter  was  aent  by  ezpiese  from  the  Oovenment  of  Cdcutt^    Snch 

a  letter  was  never  written  by  a  Christian  mogiatiatt^  and  never,  I 

mppoee,  by  any  magistnte  since  the  fall  of  Pagan  Bome>    A  Christian 

magistrate  nqfipoitiBg  idolatry  Jn  all  its  splendoiu,  and  pnwciilang 

Ilia  own  nllgion  1 — 

"Sn^^-The  nhrtance  of  jtnx  lepliea  to  tha  verbal  ""'"■"""h'**™"  which  J 
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liad  the  honour  to  state  to  yon  on  the  2iid  inst  by  direction  of  Goveminent 
h&Tiiig  been  reported  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Qoyemor-General  in  Ck>uncil,  I  am 
directed  to  reqneet  that  yon  will  commnnicate  to  the  Society  of  Missionaries  the 
obsenmtions  and  aoggestions  contained  in  this  address. 

"2.— Since  the  day  of  yonr  attendance  at  the  chief  Secretary's  office  various 
pamphlets  and  treatises  on  the  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee  langnagesy  containing 
strictures  on  the  religions  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mnssulmeni  and  purporting  to  have 
isnied  fiom  the  press  at  Serampore,  have  been  submitted  to  Goyenunent.  Among 
them  are  two  pamphlets,  one  in  the  Bengalee  and  the  other  in  the  Hindostanee 
hmgoage,  addressed  ezclusiyely  to  the  class  of  Mahomedans,  containing  the 
ame  or  sunilar  abuse  of  the  doctrinesy  books,  and  founder  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion  as  Is  contained  in  the  Persian  pamphleti  £n)m  which  I  read  to  you  a 
tasslated  extract 

"3.— The  Qoyemor-General  in  Council  has  been  informed  that  the  practice  of 
pablie  preaching  on  topics  of  that  nature  prevails  at  a  house  engaged  for  that 
pQzpose  by  the  missionaries  in  the  town  of  Calcutta. 

"^—The  issue  of  publications  and  the  public  delivery  of  discourses  of  the 
natnze  above  described  are  evidently  calculated  to  produce  conseq^uences  in  the 
highest  d^pree  detrimental  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
and  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  British  Qovemment  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  any  proceedings  of  that  nature.  In  the  present  instance  this  obliga- 
tion IB  enforced  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  public  faith,  which  under 
the  eipresB  injunction  of  the  Legislature  has  been  repeatedly  pledged  to  leave 
the  native  subjects  of  the  Company  in  India  in  the  full,  free,  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  tiieir  respeetive  religions.  To  permit  the  issue  and  diffusion  of  printed 
treatises  and  the  delivery  of  public  discourses  in  the  langui^;es  of  the  Country, 
replete  witli  tlie  most  direct  and  unqualified  abuse  of  the  principles  and  tenets  of 
the  religion  of  the  people,  is  manifestly  authorising  an  opposition  to  the  fall,  free, 
asd  undisturbed  exercise  of  it. 

"5.— Upon  these  grounds  the  Bigbt  Hon.  the  Qovemor-General  in  Council 
deems  it  necessary  to  desire  that  the  practice  of  preaching  at  the  house  employed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  be  immediately  discontinued. 

^6. — ^The  Govemor-Gteneral  in  Council  also  deems  it  his  duty  to  prohibit  the 
isBoe  of  any  publications  from  the  press  superintended  by  the  Society  of  Mission- 
aries of  a  nature  offenaiye  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  natives  or  directed  to 
the  oljeet  of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  observing  that  whatever  may  be  the 
propriety  of  exposing  errors  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mussulmen  religions  to  persons  of 
those  persuasionB  who  may  solicit  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
^Bith,  it  is  contrary  to  the  system  of  protection  to  which  Gk>vemment  is  pledged 
to  afford  to  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  the  religions  of  the  country,  and  calculated 
to  produce  Tery  dangerous  effects,  to  obtrude  upon  the  general  body  .of  the 
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p^ple  Ijr  means  of  printed  woiks,  ex&ortationiS  necessarily  invcdv&g  an  inter- 
feience  "veitlL  those  reUgions  tenets  wIucH  they  consider  to  be  sacitsd  and  inviolable. 

^  7. — ^The  Govemor-Qeneral  in  Council  further  observes  that  the  press  now 
established  at  Serampore  being  intended  for  the  promnlgtftfon  of  works  within 
the  limits  of  the  Company's  dominions,  it  is  indispensably  neeesssry  that  its  pro> 
dttctions  shonld  be  subject  to  the  immediate  control  of  theofficen  af'€k)yenmient 
With  this  view  I  am  directed  to  desire  that  you  will  signify  ta  the  missionaries 
the  expectation  of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  in  Council  that  the  press  be  tnmsferred 
to  this  Presidency,  where  alone  the  same  control  that  is  establiiiied  over  presses 
sanctioned  by  Government  can  be  duly  exercised. 

^8. — ^I  am  further  directed  to  desire  that  you  will  ascertain  and  report  to 

Goveroment  in  what  manner  and  in  what  places  the  pamphlets  and  treatisas  to 

which  this  letter  refers,  or  any  others  of  a  similar  description  which  may  not  yet 

have  come  under  the  observation  of  Government^  have  been  disCributed,  and  also 

that  the  missionaries  will  employ  eveiy  effort  in  their  power  to  witfadzaw  them 

from  circulation. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  obedient,  humbla  Servant, 

'^N.  B.  Edxunbtonb, 

^  Secretaiy  to  Government. 
^'^Fott  William,  8th  Sept,  1807.» 

[Anbwbb  Ov  Bbo.  Cabbt.] 
^  Tq  N.  B.  EdMMmtoM^  Esq. 
^  Sdt^f^I  have  the  honour  to  admowledge  the  receipt  of  %  letter  from  you, 
dated  8th  inst,  requesting  me  to  communicate  to  the  Society  of  Mianonaries  at 
SexaBBtpoDa  the  obaervaliona  and  suggestions  contained  therelxi. 

**  i.-^In  reply  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  oenuntinieated  to 
the  Society  of  Missionaries  the  contents  of  the  said  letter  agreeably  to  the  wish 
contained  therein. 

^9l — r  have  the  honour  to  observe,  in  reply  to  the*  eaghllk  paiagmph,  that  I 
wdll  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  report  for  the  infoimstion  of  Government  the 
places,  &c.,  where  these  or  any  other  pamphlets  have  been  eirsnlated.  At  present 
although  I  am  only  able  to  say  that  pamphlets  have  beea  calculated  for  aeverol 
yeazB,  no  one  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  the  least  i^ymptom  of  ahum 
having  been  excxfead  among  eithcB  fiiodoos  or  Muasnlmtti  ia  conaaywnce  of  such 

^  I  am«  &&,  &C| 

"W.  Cabby.*' 


8bs.,  Sbpt.  ISth. — ^We  had  a  prayer  meeting*  thit  memiBg  reepeeting  oar 
present  alanuing  situation.  Last  night  we  had  a  long  diBcouxse  on  the  line  of 
duty.    We  agreed  to  this :  that  Bio.  Carey  should  make  a  short  reply  to  the 
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Seeietaiy's  letter  [see  abore],  and  that  we  would  speedily  prepare  a  mjsmoir  to 
present  to  Lord  MintOy  to  be  presented  by  Bro.  Carey.  Breth.  Carey  and 
tfarahman  waited  on  Mr.  Krefting  this  morning  and  showed  bim  Secretary 
Edmimstone's  letter.  He  expressed  much  surprise  that  the  Goverment  of  Calcutta 
should  write  to  us  as  though  we  lived  xmder  their  Government  and  not  through 
liim,  and  even  without  waiting  to  peruse  his  answer  to  the  letter  they  had 
addressed  to  him  and  which  he  had  sent  off.  Our  brethren  also  waited  on  Mr. 
Brown,  who  also  recommended  a  general  answer  to  Secretary  Edmunstone  and  a 
memoir  to  Lord  Mlnto.  I  wrote  to  our  friends  at  Chitpore  advising  them  that 
we  could  not  attend,  and  recommending  caution. 

Lobd's  Day,  Sept.  I^th. — I  was  at  Calcutta.  Our  naiiva  1li»threa  peeached 
at  Mr.  Lindeman's,  and  I  preached  in  English  at  six.  Our  Armenian  friends 
were  there.  They  asked  me  what  they  should  do.  I  recommended  them  to  hold 
private  meetings  among  themselves  and  to  keep  close  to  God.  They  asked  me  if 
they  might  hold  their  meetings  in,  Bengalee.  I  told  them  yes,,  in  French  if  they 
pleased,  or  any  other  language ;  but  for  the  present  we  would  not  preach  there. 
Bro.  Oakey  wus  at  Mr.  Derozio's.  He  says  all  preaching  in  the  Fort  has  been 
forbidden  by  public  orders,  and  that  all  unordained  preachea  have  been,  warned 
AgaiBst  it  He  says  their  comrades  triumph  and  say  one  to  another, ''  Bravo,. 
W  \  /lO  for  catching  a  Methodist !  Well  watch  them.'^  In  a  £bw  days 
Booigspoqja  commences,  when  the  whole  of  Calcutta  wiQ  \»m  motion ;  business 
^  be  stopped  at  the  public  offices,  idol  processionr  win  parade  through  the 
i^RetB^  and  dowds  of  Europeans  will  go  to  the  houseer  of  tiie  rich  BstrroB-to  the 

Tcia.,  Sept.  16th. — ^Bro.  Fernandez  is  expected  to-morrow.  He  has  given 
Bro.  Chamberlain  a  young  hoiae..  Mr.  Creighton  came  down  with  him  to- 
Berhampore  on  account  of  ill-health.  Bro.  Fernandez  is  still  unwelL  Dr. 
Baduuinan  is  setting  off  to  "RwgUitJ  by  land.  He  has  offered  to  us  the  printing 
of  the  Malayalim  Gkwpels,  which  are  ready,  and  a  number  of  MSS.  brought  by 
^  from  the  coast  in  his  late  journey  to  the  Syriac  Christians  and  the  Jews  of 
^bin,  he  proposes  putting  in  our  library.  Bca  Carey  dines  to-day  wiih  Lord 
^ta  We  have  never  been  so  heavily  oppressed  in  mind  by  anything  as  by 
Edmonstone's  letter.  Bro.  Carey  wept  like  a  child  on  Saturday  morning  at  the 
prayer  meeting.  The  natives  are  triumphing  over  us,  and  it  is  reported  all  over 
this  place  and  neighbourhood  that  the  Governor  of  Calcutta  is  driving  us  out  of 
the  coimtry. 

Fu^  Sept.  IBsch.— This  evening  Mr.  Princeling,  the  GovcKnor's  secretary^ 
<^3Ued  upon  us  mtL  the  answer  of  the  Calcutta  Government  to.  Mr.  Krefting's 
letter,  which  the  Eng^tish  Governor  acknowledges  and  thanks  Mr.  K.  for  suppress- 
iagthe  Persian  pamphlet  They  farther  announce  to  him  the  letter  they  had 
ftBt  to  Hi.  Carey,  in.  which  they  declare  their  expectation  that  as  the  jvess  is  set 
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up  to  print  things  for  distribution  in  the  English  Company's  dominions  it  onght 
to  be  sent  down  to  Calcutta  to  be  controlled  by  the  English  Company's  servants. 
They  hope  he  will  not  take  amiss  their  not  sending  this  demand  through  him,  and 
that  he  will  not  object  to  the  press  going  to  Calcutta.  They  declare  that  this 
seems  to  them  now  the  more  necessary  since  two  other  pamphlets  have  been 
foimd|  one  in  Bengalee  the  other  in  Hindostanee,  equally  inflammatory  with 
the  former ;  and  though  they  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  missionariesi  yet  this  does  not  remove  their  fears^  since,  it  seems,  they  were 
equally  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  these  two  other  pamphlets  [a  great  mis- 
take !]  as  they  were  of  the  Persian  one.  Our  Armenian  friends  still  meet  in 
their  places  and  have  worship  among  themselves. 

•  Lord's  Day,  Sept.  20th. — ^Mr.  Kreflang  sent  a  note  saying  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  Breth.  Carey  and  Marshman  to-morrow  forenoon.  He  added  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  give  his  assent  to  the  press  going  to  Calcutta.  Bro.  Chamber- 
lain preached  at  home  in  English  and  Bengalee.  Mr.  Brown  and  family  were 
present  at  the  morning  worship,  at  the  close  of  which  we  had  a  long  conyersation 
respecting  present  affairs.  Dr.  Buchannan,  who  called  to  take  his  leave  the  other 
day,  called  on  Mr.  E[refting,  and,  no  doubt,  spoke  a  word  for  us. 

MoN.,  Sept.  21bt. — ^Breth.  Carey  and  Marshman  waited  on  Mr.  Erefting,  who 
received  them  very  graciously  and  with  whom  they  conversed  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  declared  his  determination  not  to  part  with  the  press.  He  said  if  they 
were  to  compel  him  he  would  strike  the  flag  and  surrender  himself  a  prisoner, 
but  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  press.  Our  brethren  agreed  with  him  to  leave 
the  whole  in  his  hands. 


^rtSmt  ^TXJSt  3ttBjtctB. 


Thb  New  Regime. 

HE  country  has  passed  through  a  period  of  ezoitement  which  will 
not  readily  be  forgotten.  As  was  predicted,  the  ^ocRtHo  vexata 
has  been  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gtoyemment,  though,  la 
common  with  other  commentators  on  public  events,  we  did 
not  dare  to  hope  for  the  resulting  opinion  of  the  constitaencies. 
The  Toice  of  England  has  doomed  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry,  and  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  has  to  be  got  together,  and  the  task  of  constmction  of  a  Ministry 
seems  only  second  in  difficulty  to  the  labour  of  oyertuming  one.  The 
Liberal  party  has  an  enormous  number  of  men  of  ascertained  principles 
and  ability  whence  to  select,  and  an  embarrassment  of  plenty,  renders 
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choice  complicated  and  will  make  it  appear  ineyitably  inyidions.  The  old 
ddiulon  that  Mr.  Gladstone  woidd  not  be*the  new  Premier  seems  happily 
to  be  vanishing  from  the  public  press,  and  even  those  who  propose  for  him 
a  secondary  post  admit  him  to  be  the  real  mover  in  the  transformation 
▼hioh  has  just  passed,  and  expect  him  to  be  the  leading  spirit  in  the  forth- 
coming Cabinet.  But  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  probably  yet 
tmknown  and  unsettled,  even  to  the  principals  likely  to  be  most  directly 
concerned.  No  public  conference  of  the  Liberal  leaders  has  yet  (April  19th) 
been  possible,  and  until  the  sense  of  the  party  has  been  ascertained,  any 
coojectures  as  to  the  constitution  (^  the  new  Goyemment  must  be  regarded 
18  premature.  Different  theorists  may  state  their  views,  but  we  must 
remember  that  their  skeleton  Ministries  represent  rather  what  the  amateur 
politician  wishes  than  what  the  sense  of  the  country  demands.  The  latter 
bas  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  the  recognised  section-leaders  must  meet 
before  it  is. 

We  do  not  bdieye  that  any  other  Premier  than  Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  all 
poenble.  The  fluctuation  of  public  opinion  which  has  occurred  is  attribu- 
table to  his  energy  and  to  his  influence.  The  statesman  who  produces 
soch  a  zerolation  of  public  sentiment  must  be  held  responsible  for  what  he 
baa  done,  and  be  prepared  to  head  a  party  which  he  has  formed,  and  to 
lead  it  to  the  achievements  which  he  has  indicated.  This  principle 
established  by  usage  appears  to  have  inherent  merits,  and  therefore  we 
object  to  have  any  other  than  the  right  honourable  member  for  Midlothian 
cceapying  the  headship  of  the  Government.  Other  combinations  appear  to 
ns,  we  will  not  say  impossible  or  even  mischievous,  but  at  any  rate  un- 
desirable on  grounds  both  of  principle  and  policy. 

But  if  there  is  even  debate  as  to  the  name  of  our  future  Premier,  what 
most  be  the  audacity  of  those  who  presume  to  predict  the  future  sub- 
crdinate  Ministers.  In  the  selection  of  names  for  prominent  posts  the 
«9aoa0ai^  exhibit  instructive  variations  from  each  other^s  estimates.  Tet 
tbere  are  one  or  two  suggestions  common  to  many  of  the  predictions  which 
aie  not  altogether  unlikely  to  meet  ftilfilment.  Of  these  more  reasonable 
inc^iSQies  one  of  the  most  favourably  received  is  the  idea  that  Mr.  Goschen 
ibodd  be  sent  to  govern  India.  If  it  be  necessary  that  a  peerage  should 
iooompany  him  he  can  easOy  be  provided  with  that  or  any  needftil  adorn- 
ments which  a  breath  can  make,  as  a  breath  has  made ;  but,  as  commoner 
cr  peer,  his  sensible  moderation  would  afford  our  unhappy  dependency  good 
oppntimity  for  reooveiy  firom  the  effects  of  misgovemment  and  waste. 
Such  an  appointment  would  be  useful  and  we  believe  generally  acceptable ; 
but  as  to  the  other  predictions  made  about  future  promotion,  perhaps  the 
iaas  said  the  better. 
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What  will  be  tho  first  occupations  of  the  new  GoTenuiient  has  been  a 
question  much  debated,  but  one  or  two  conclusions  seem  ahnoBt  uxesiBtible. 
In  a  position  whieh  can  in  no  sense  depend  for  support  upon  Irish  Home 
Eule  MJP.'s,  the  Liberal  majority  wiU  be  able  to  desl  with  Irish  matters  in 
a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  conceflsicm  heretofore  impossible.    No  liberality 
win  be  sble  to  suggest  the  idea  of  yielding  to  oonstxwnt,  and  gifts  which 
are  above  the  suspicion  of  bribery  are  most  likely  to  raise  up  a  i^iril  of 
gratitude  and  affection  in  the  minds  of  recipients.    A  wise  and  generoos 
treatment  of  the  existing  Irish  tenure  system  may  therefore  be  expected^ 
and  perhaps  some  temporary  legislation  bearing  more  immediately  upon 
the  existing  distress  in  the  island.    And  the  English  franchise  has  had 
promises  of  extension*    We  may  soon  expect  to  see  a  widenin^^  of  electoral 
circles,  either  by  absolute  assimilation  of  county  and  borough  qnalifieaiions, 
or  by  a  liberal  movement  in  that  direction.    Some  new  distribution  of 
seats  may  perhaps  be  attempted,  and  many  unjustly  treated  places  in  the 
North — e.g,f  Aoorington,  Keighley,  ko. — ^may  expect  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  distinction  of  a  parliamentazy  representative.    Whatever  is  done 
we  shall  know  to  be  dictated  by  the  impulses  of  reason  and  prudence,  and 
that  alone  will  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  after  our  six  jeaoi  of  un- 
certainty and  spasm* 


The  Nonoonfobmists  axd  ▲  Liberal  Govebkhevt. 

It  is  admitted  ou  all  handis  that  the  sseal  and  unanfmity  of  t&e  TfciwBntnm 
performed  an  important  part  in  procuring  the  verdict  given  by  tho  ooantiy 
at  the  recent  election.  Never  before  was  the  power  of  the  aeots — as  it  is 
tiie  feyduon  to  designate  the  members  of  the  Free  Ghurehes-HK)  demively 
or  so  effectively  manifested*  The  moral  weight  of  the  result  oblaiiied,  is 
the  greater  on  account  of  the  well-known  &ct  that,  no  oonifitionfl  wove 
attached  to  the  Nonoonfonnist  vote,  and  no  oonoessiaDS  wen  proiffiBsed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  self^ocntrol  whielL  pEonqpted  the 
tempoiaiy  snbjeotion  of  our  eedesiastioal  views  to  the  impendnig  mteeusity 
of  removing  the  late  Administration  wiU  now  be  as  juficinaBly  nieiaiiwfl  in 
patient  and  moderate  expeotadons.  We  do  net  think  tiiat  tlw  Libsnl 
leaders  «ie  likely  soon  to  forget  the  faxA  that  their  kiss  oi  Honiaaiacmist 
support  eansed  their  defeat  in  1874  as  ceriainlyaa  its  reeuwiiy  enwned 
the  viotory  of  1880;  It  would  be  idle^  howenrar,.  to  look  isr  ma  imaaediate 
or  extanaive  adaption  of  our  eedesiastwal  views.  Our  pimcipiea:  are  too 
momentous  and  fiu^reaohing  to  be  speedily  inocsporated  in  national  action. 
They  have  the  vitality  whieh  calls  for  deep  rootsge,  and  the  texture  whidi 
involves  slowness  of  growth.    For  our  own  part,  we  question  the  wisdom 
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flf  oontliiig  xepeaftid  d«fbate  by  an  appeal  to  FwliaiMnt  fbr  a  dafiaite^Tote 
on  ike  ErtaWiahient  qpeafciop,  and  shall  W  glad  to  find  thaifc  a  patient 
poliflj  praTatka  ia  the  oouneila  of  the  Liberation  Soeietjr« 

THX  SBLI0IOXnSI  kBnsfSTtBBkBXMa^ 

The  pxeaent  iBBoe  of  the  magaaine  will  come  into  the  hands  of  many  of 
oar  xeadeni  at  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meetings  ofi  onr  sooietieB. 
Whatever  may  be  the  revelations  made  in  the  balance-sheets  presented  by 
the  variona  oommitteesy  bnt  little  donbt  exists  that  we  shall  hear  in  aU 
direetuma  of  the  inadequaey  of  the  fdnda  receiyed,  for  the  irarkin  hand. 
With  all  dne  allowance  made  fbr  inclement  seasons,  and  the  decline  of 
cooBaeieial  proaperiiy,  the  oomviction  fovoes  itself  upon  liie  thougfatfol 
mlad  that  a  deeper  need  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  adeipiate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  of  personal  conseeration  to  the 
aerriee  of  the  Lord.  Importunate,  united,  continued  prayer,  is  the  great 
demand  of  the  present  condition  of  the  dhurohes.  May  the  giaeioua  Spirit 
vith  Hia  Divine  anointing  imbue  the  hearts  of  all  who  shall  befoundin  our 
aolsnm  aaaemUliea  till  the  ways  of  Zion  no  longer  languish  ! 


SpBSumars  Ittbs  £rjinn  itH  H^t  W&tsttH. 


HE  Ibllowing  extracts  firom  the  last  number  of  the  Bdigioua 
Tract  Society  Record  present  remarkable  UlustnitionB  of  the 
vitality  of  Divine  truth,  and  strong  encouragement  to  those 
who  am  employed  in  its  diffusion : — **  A  tract  published  in 

Ttalmn  by  an  American  missionary,  and  left  at  the  door  of  the 
koan  of  tlie  late  iSr.  De  Sanctis  when  he  was  a  pariah  priest  in  Rome,  was 
Mgeriy  read  bj  him.  It  pointed  to,  and  led  him  to  the  Bible,  and  the 
tme  interpretation  of  it  The  study  of  the  Bible  led  him  to  the  Saviour, 
tod  he  gave  up  his  high  position  and  prospects,  and  influential  Mends  in 
Borne,  and  became  a  preacher  of  Protestant  truth.  At  Turin  he  began  to 
preaeh.  There  a  Spaniard,  Ruet,  heard  him,  and  accepted  from  him  the 
Gospel  message.  Knot  went  to  Barcelona,  was  imprisoned  and  banished 
fcr  the  fidth's  sake,  took  refuge  at  Gibraltar,  and  there  beg^  to  work  for 
Christ  Here  another  young  Spaniard,  Matamoros,  heard  him  preaoh.  He 
iaked  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  compared  Ruet's  teaching  with  it^ 
fonai  that  thqr  were  in  harmony,  and  joined  him.  He  returned  to  Spain^ 
tad  began  to  work  there,  and  was  imprisoned  for  three  years ;  but,  though 
iOeaoedi  he  was  able  to  do  some  work  through  the  press.    One  of 
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publioatlons  oame  into  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Oabrera. 
These  words  of  our  Lord  were  speoially  brought  home  to  him :  '  Gome 
unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  He  gave  np  his  position,  oame  to 
Gibraltar,  worked  there  as  a  sign-painter,  till,  under  General  Prim's 
goremment,  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  back  to  Spain.  His  work  as  a 
Protestant  minister,  first  at  Seyille  and  now  at  Madrid,  is  well  known. 
Who  can  tell»  when  in  &ith  he  plants  a  little  seed,  whereonto  it  will 
growl" 

In  1871  one  of  Bishop  Ryle's  tracts,  entitled  '<  Trae  Liberty,"  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Manuel  Aguas,  then  a  priest  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  oae 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  preachers  in  Mexico.  It  led  him  to  the  earnest 
etudy  of  the  Bible.  "  That  study,"  says  Aguas, ''  from  the  moment  that  it 
was  accompanied  by  earnest  prayer,  led  me  to  true  happiness.  I  com- 
menced to  see  the  light.  The  Lord  had  pity  on  me,  and  enabled  me 
dearly  to  understand  the  great  traths  of  the  Gospel."  His  resolution  was 
formed  to  forsake  the  Romish  Church,  and  he  began  to  attend  that  in 
which  Dr.  Riley,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  then  ministered, 
sought  for  an  introduction  to  him,  and  became  one  of  his  most  valued 
fellow-workers,  until,  in  Gh>d's  mysterious  providence,  a  year  afterwards,  he 
was  removed  by  death.  But  his  work  was  not  thrown  away.  The  Church 
has  continued  to  grow  and  extend,  in  spite  of  heavy  suffering.  There  are 
now  fifty-four  congregations  in  Meiico  connected  with  it,  and  forty  of  its 
members  have  suffered  death  In  the  cause  of  Christ.  They  ecgoy  now, 
however,  rest  and  liberty,  under  the  enlightened  government  of  the  present 
President  of  the  RepubUc 

From  the  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  accelerated  and  systematic  postal  communications  have  been 
established  between  the  Central  African  Mission  and  Zanzibar,  and  the 
Directors  rejoice  in  tidings  of  "  the  quiet  but  firm  hold  which  the  Mission 
has  taken  at  its  three  principal  centres."  Further  progress  is  also  reported 
£rom  New  Guinea,  where  inland  stations  are  being  formed  in  order  to  avoid 
the  coast  malaria.  The  death  of  a  veteran,  the  Rev.  R  T.  Gregorowski 
of  Somerset,  Cape  Colony,  is  also  announced. 

The  Wedeyan  Miisionary  NoUeu  contains  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Henry 
Little,  of  Karur,  in  the  Madras  district,  giving  encouraging  details  of  the 
good  work  carried  on  there.  From  Egga,  on  the  Niger,  the  Rev.  J.  B£ilum 
expresses  the  hope  of  being  able  speedily  to  inaugurate  a  Central  African 
Mission. 

The  Church  Miitionary  InielUgencer  gives  a  statement  of  the  opinion  of 
the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester 
on  the  Ceylon  di£ELculties,  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  mis- 
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anderetendmgB  and  disaeasions  of  the  last  five  years  m^y  heaoeforth  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  Copious  information  is  given  from  the  Beluohi  Mission^ 
New  Zealand,  and  North  India.  In  consideration  of  the  isolated  position  of 
the  Mistton  at  Peking,  the  impossibility  of  strengthening  the  staff  there  on 
acooant  of  the  financial  state  of  the  Society,  together  with  the  presence  of 
other  Protestant  labourers  there,  the  Committee  has  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  that  city.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  to  contribute  £1,000 
to  open  a  direct  road  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
by  the  way  of  the  Dana  River,  has  been  declined  from  want  of  funds. 
Ltrge  contributions  have  reached  the  Committee  to  meet  the  deficiency  of 
last  year,  but  much  solicitude  is  expressed  by  the  conductors  of  the  Society 
respecting  the  adequacy  of  its  future  income  to  the  work  already  in  hand. 

Chmaig  MiUioM  is  full  of  the  varied  and  abundant  labours  of  the  brethren 
and  fosters  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Less  demonstratiye  than  the 
other  societies  in  relation  to  its  pecuniary  necessities,  this  socie^  seems  to 
be  well  supported  by  its  anonymous  contributors. 

EvangeUeal  Christendom  teUs  us  that  in  Paris  the  meetings  of  the  Baptist 
chmeh  are  evet  progressing  in  number  of  hearers  and  spiritual  results. 
In  various  parts  of  France  lecturers  who  are  going  out  and  about  telling 
the  people  of  the  true  liberty  whereby  Christ  maketh  free,  of  the  true  lore 
of  God  which  saves  and  purifies,  are  eagerly  listened  to,  and  colporteurs 
find  a  ready  sale  for  New  Testaments  and  Bibles  after  the  meetings.  From 
an  "  Alphabetical  Guide  to  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Italy,"  we  learn  that 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  organised  Italian  Protestant 
churohes,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  pastors  and  evangelists,  one  hundred 
and  forty  of  whom  are  Italians,  and  at  least  one  hundred  converts  from  the 
Bomanctoigy. 
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The  fiAwmmwa  Bzblb  fob  Sohoolb. 

The  Gotpd  According  to  SU   Lake. 

With  Map%  Notes,  and  Introductions. 

By  Fredeiie  XL  Fatrar,  D.D.,  Canon 

of  Westminster.      London:    Cam- 

htidge  Warehouse,   17|  Patemoster 

Bow.    188a 

How  Canon  Fairar  finds  time  for  his 

mnltifimons  labouzs  we  are  at  a  loss  to 

inag^    He  is  of  cdase  thoroughly 


familiar  with  the  ground  over  which 
he  has  gone  in  this  small  manual,  and 
embodies  in  it  results  of  the  researches 
in  which  he  was  engaged  for  his  ''Life  of 
Christ"  But  he  here  displays  powers 
which  in  that  brilliant  work  were  only 
called  into  play  occasionally  and  in- 
cidentally. Heisassuccessfixlinniinute 
verbal  criticism,  in  pure  exegesis,  and  in 
doctrinal  exposition  as  he  is  in  graphic 
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namtioii  and  in  artistic  hiBtorical 
portEBitare.  He  iB,  as  is  well  known, 
an  effectiye  word-painter.  His  glowing 
and  pictniciqiie  style  enables  him  to 
present  a  scene  or  an  incident  in  yivid 
and  impressive  colonis ;  but  we  bere 
see  that  be  is  profoundly  attentive  to 
details,  and  in  tbis  way  prodnces  bis 
most  powerful  effects.  As  a  handbook 
to  tiie  tbbrd  gospel,  tbis  small  work  is 
invalimble.  The  author  has  eompcesssd 
into  litHe  spate  a  irast  mass  of  scholarly 
infbinniftion.  The  introduction  on  the 
mutual  jelatioBis  of  the  goapelsi  on 
the  life  of  Luke,  and  the  specific 
purpose  of  Ms  writing,  contains  all  that 
needs  to  be  known  on  these  subjects. 
The  notes  are  pithy,  vigorous,  and 
suggestive,  abounding  in  pertinent 
illustrationB  firom  general  literature,  and 
aiding  tho  yonngest  reader  to  on  mtelH- 
gent  appDedafcion  of  the  tert  A  finer 
contribution  to  *^  The  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  ^  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  HouiLEno  QuABTiBXiT.  Ko.  14, 
April,  1880.  Thb  EzxaKCB  asd 
HomLsnoMoHTBLr.  Nob.  3  and  4 
London :  B.  D.  Dickinson,  Farring- 
don  Street. 

The  current  number  of  the  ffomHetic 
Qwirterly  shows  a  decided  advance  on 
its  predecessors.  We  have  frequently 
expressed  our  opinion  that  the  editor 
should  diminish  the  number  of  out- 
lines of  MonoBS,  and  give  more  qpaoe 
to  expoaiion  properly  so  oalkd.  Our 
opinion  has  so  far  commended  itself  to 
his  judgment  that  in  the  present  iarae 
there  i&  a  modification  in  his  plans 
which  has  graatly  pLeased  us;  The 
whole  aeefian  of  BiWoil  eiqDosition, 
containing  .eontdhiitions  from  serenil 
«f  the  ibat  eeholais  raA.  fleologiuis 
of  tiie  d^,  u  a  mine  of  waillk    The 


articles  by  Dr.  Gloag,  Dr.  Lindaij 
ALazander,  Dr.  Payne  S»it2i»  Dr.  Pope, 
and  Professor  Bruce  are  of  the  veiy 
highest  order,  and  will  of  themselves 
ensure  the  success  of  the  QMrUrly, 
But  it  contains  many  other  articles  of 
well-nigh  equal  worth. 

There  are  fewer  original  srfides  in 
the  J3bnMMca<  JToafM^,  but  the 
ealection  from  Ck>atinaHtel  and 
Amftrican  aotkoa  hm  beeK  jodicioiisLy 
made.  The  sermonic  outlines  aze-fnsh 
in  though^  £vangeHcal  in  doctrine, 
and  such  as  should  stimnlate,  not  fetter, 
independent  labour.  The  work  is 
surprisingly  cheap. 


SSBXOKS,  AHD    NOGTEB   90B  SlBKONB. 

Pleached  at  different  times.  By  the 
late  Bev.  W.  A«  Salter,  of  Learning* 
ton.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1880. 

To  Mr.  Salter's  numerous  Aiends  this 
memorial  of  his  affectionate  and 
earnest  ministry  cannot  fiul  to  be 
acceptable.  Most  sermons  published 
under  similar  circumstances  to  these 
suffer  from  want  of  revision.  In  the 
case  of  these,  revision  would  have  made 
little  substantial  difference.  They  are 
the  utterances  of  a  clear,  careful,  and 
exact  thinker,  whose  words  had  been 
well  weighed,  and  were  naturslly  full 
of  sweetness  and  light.  Mr.  Salter  was 
a  diligent  student  of  Scripture,  not  con* 
tent  to  go  along  the  beaten  Indk,  but 
following  the  kading  of  flad^  ^irit 
attentively  and  treveBanUji  wbA  ins  eje 
open  to  new  weanfcngB  sftd  'to  truths 
which  do  not  lie  on  the  irwrfaifi  The 
devout,  Christ-like  apaiit  of  tbe  volume 
is  not  more  conspicuoaa  th|tt  its 
inteUectnal  cultve  and  ite  general 
freshness  of  thonghk  lt'willia«ra7 
w^y  he  jmL  fea  adifipKtiang 
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Tss Holt Sfibit's  Work:  its  Nature 
and  Extent    By  George  Cron,  Pastor 
of  mrellii^gtozi  Place  £.  U.  Cfanrch, 
Bel£i8t         London :        Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Ca     1880. 
Mb.  Cron  writes  from  a  standpoint 
^'hich  is  virtoally  the  same  as  that  of 
Armimus  and  of  the  Wesleys,  so  that 
we  cannot  altogether  endorse  it    But 
be  both  defines  and  defends  it  with 
great  fiumess.    He  is  an  honest,  candid, 
and    vigorous    thinker ;   his  style  is 
pleaaant  and  foicible,  and  he  has  not 
been  ashamed  to  learn  from  his  oppo- 
nents.   There  is   Tery  much   in  his 
book  which  ia  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  theological  school  with  which  he 
is  aaeodated.     His  theory  has  escaped 
more  largely  than  some  years  ago  would 
have  been  possible  the  fiEilsehood    of 
extremes,  and   we  -can  heartily  com- 
mend his  work  as  intelligent,  earnest, 
and  derout 


The  Lifb  of  Christ.  Parts  X— III. 
By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.ILS., 
&c  New  Serial  Issue,  in  Monthly 
PartSw  Lfondon:  Cassell,  Petter,  & 
Galpin. 

We  blow  not  to  whom  our  congratula- 
tions on  the  re-issue  of  this  admirable 
voii[  would  be]most  fittingly  addressed : 
its  learned  and  eloquent  author,  its 
enterprising  publishers,  or  the  readers 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  sent  forth.  With 
all  alike  we  cordially  rejoice.  Canon 
Fanar's  "  Life  of  Christ "  has  achieved 
a  success  altogether  unparalleled  either 
in  onr  theological  or  general  literature. 
It  is,  by  a  long  "way,  the  most  popular 
book  of  the  i^e,  and  its  popularity  is 
by  no  means  ephemeral.  The  position 
it  has  gained  it  is  likely  to  keep.  It 
ia  fully  abreast  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
^  is  written  in  a  graphic  and  brilliant 


style,  and  contains  proof  on  every  page 
of  vigorous,  indepcmdent  thought  No 
o&er  work  gives  so  vivid  a  picture  of 
the  external  conditions  of  Christ's  life, 
grasps  more  clearly  the  central  pur- 
poses of  His  mission,  or  traces  in  so 
masterly  a  style  the  development  of  the 
hostility  which  culminated  in  His  cruci« 
fixion.  The  illustrations  in  this  edition 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  text,  and 
add  greatly  to  its  value.  They  are  from 
photographs  expressly  taken  for  it  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  form  the  most 
complete  series  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  We  trust  our  readers  will 
procure  for  themselves  this  really  great 
work. 


The  New  Testament  Coumentabt 
-FOB  EmsaBB  Bsadkb&  Edited  by 
O.  J.  laiicott,  D.D.,  Loid  Bishop  of 
Qlouoester  and  ^istbL  •  f^uft  L 
London :  CasseQ,  'Petter,  ^fc  Gfalpln. 

Mebsbs.  Cassell's  ''New  Testament 
Ocattmentaiy "  is  another  of  the  works 
which  immediately  on  its  appearance 
won  for  itself  a  prominent  place  in  our 
theological  literature.  It  is  now  being 
re-issued  in  monthly  parts,  and  is  thus 
practically  l}XOUght  within  reach  of  all 
classes  of  readers.  Happily  lor  our- 
selves we  have  not,  with  the  reception 
of  this  first  part,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  work.  We  have  long  been 
familiar  with  it,  and  have  learned  to 
pri2e  it  for  its  varied  and  substantial 
merits.  It  is  scholarly  and  profound, 
abounding  in  proofs  of  fine  spiritual 
intuition  and  practical  suggestiveness^. 
It  is  thoroughly  Evangelical,  laige- 
hearted  and  reverent  in  tone,  combin- 
ing in  a  singularly  happy  form  the 
best  features  of  orthodoxy  and  of  free- 
dom. It  presents  the  residts  of  the 
highest  scholarship  of   the  age,   and 
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whfle  EngliBh  readera  will  find  in  it  Sunday-acliool  library  should  be  with 

all   that  they  require,  students    and  out  a  copy  of  the  "New  Testament 

ministere  will  set  upon  it  still  higher  Commentaiy."     We   should,  in  feet, 

store.   We  shall  have  subsequent  oppor>  like  to  see  a  copy  in  every  home  in  the 

tunities  of  referring  to  it.   In  the  mean-  land, 
time  let  us  suggest  that  no  church  or 
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NEW  CHAPEL. 
Martham,  Norfolk,  March  29. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Edwaxds^  Bev.  T.  L.  (Metropolitan  Tabemade^College),  Luton. 
French,  Bev.  J.  (ByeX  Langley,  Essex. 
King,  Bev.  W.  EL  (Birkenhead),  Highbury  Em,  London. 
Plumb,  Bev.  G«  (Begent's  Park  Coll^^  Leicester. 

BECOGNTTION  ^EBVICES. 

Birmingham,  Circus  Chapel,  Bev.  J.  J.  Knight^  March^l2. 

Eythome,  Bev.  G.  Stanley,  March  26. 

Forest  Hill,  Bev.  W.  C.  Hanson,  March  15. 

Hayle,  Bev.  W.  Gliddon,  March  26. 

Lumb,  Bossendale,  Bev.  H.  Abraham,  March  26. 

Marchj  Bev.  S.  A.  Firks,  March  23. 

BESIGNATION. 
Powell,  Bev.  R  H.,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

DEATH. 

Leach,  Bev.  Edward,  32,  Grafton  Terrace,  Maitland  Park,  Haverstock  HiU^ 
April  21,  aged  39. 
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Cbrowg^  Cj^inu  to  ^urm:ib.* 


N  spite  of  what  the  well-known  proverb  implies  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name.  The  Asiatic 
river,  Yang-tze-Kiang — a  not  too  interesting  acquaintance 
of  our  school-days — comes  before  us  in  a  more  attractive 
guise  as  Uie  River  of  Golden  Sand,  That  it  owns  to  this 
ktter  title  for  a  large  part  of  its  higher  i-eaches  we  learn  from  the 
itinerary  6f  a  journey  made  in  the  years  187G-7  by  Captain  GiU,  of 
the  IJoyal  Engineers. 

It  was  duly  impressed  upon  us  in  our  youth  tliat  there  were  two 
very  big  rivers  in  China — the  Yang-tze-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-ho — 
and  a  comparatively  tiny  rivulet,  the  PcUw,  upon  which  the  capital 
was  situate.  With  this  and  other  equally  explicit  information  as  to 
the  geogi-aphy  of  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world  most  of  us 
were  for  a  long  time  fain  to  be  content,  and  we  might  probably  have 
remained  so  until  now  but  for  the  persevering  efforts  in  their  calling 
of  Christian  nussionaries,  which  have,  amongst  other  things,  had  the 
effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  interior  of  the  Chinese  Eminre. 
In  saying  tliis  we  have  no  wish  to  underrate  tlie  work  of  diplomatists, 
of  travellers,  or  of  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  But,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  the  diplomatists — amongst  whom  we  include  the 
members  of  the  Consular  service — have  done  little  beyond  establish 
ing  themselves  in  some  of  the  cities  or  towns,  from  which  they  have 

*  "The  River  of  Golden  Sand.*'     By  Captain  GUI,  K.£.    2  vols.    John  Murray. 
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negotiated  treaties  with  the  Chinese,  and  have  written  reports  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  Government  The  travellers  have  passed  hither 
and  thither  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  bringing  back  with 
them  such  information  as  they  could  pick  up  on  the  way.  The 
merchants  and  their  employes  have  hardly  gone  beyond  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  banks  of  the  tidal  rivers.  It  has  been  left  to  the 
missionaries  to  penetrate  amongst  the  native  population,  and,  by 
adopting  their  dress  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  their  manners,  to 
obtain  authentic  particulars  respecting  the  doings  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  land — that  is,  in  the  parts 
most  difficult  of  access  by  Europeans.  If  we  may  judge  from 
Captain  Gill's  book,  a  good  deal  of  the  information  furnished  us  by 
the  travellers  comes  at  second-hand  from  the  missionaries.  Tlie 
agents  of  the  Eomish  Church  were  for  long  the  unassisted  pioneers 
of  the  attempt  to  christianise  China.  In  more  recent  years  Evan- 
gelical missionaries — notably  those  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  an 
mstitution  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar — have  laboured  in  the 
same  field. 

A  superficial  examination  of  the  map  of  China  will  show  that  the 
country  is,  roughly  speaking,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  lying 
respectively  north  and  south  of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang.  That  river  is 
the  longest  in  Asia,  and  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  world  for  length. 
Its  source  is  really  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  take  its  rise  in  the 
wilds  of  Tibet,  and  at  least  as  far  west  as  Calcutta.  It  appears 
upon  the  Tibeto-Chinese  frontier  near  the  town  of  Batang,  runs 
south  amidst  the  mountain  ranges  for  three  hundred  miles,  then  east 
for  two  hundred  more  past  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  then  north  for 
another  two  hundred,  and  north-east  for,  say,  five  hundred  miles,  to 
the  town  of  Kuei-chow.  After  this  it  runs  on  the  whole  east  for  a 
thousand  or  more  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Shanghai.  Some 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  enormous  watercourse  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  traveller,  Prejevalski,  who  met  with  it  in  a 
remote  part  of  Tibet,  found  the  channel  even  there  to  be  750  feet 
across,  and  the  river  bed,  which  in  flood-time  would  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing, a  mile  wide. 

Captain  Gill — apparently  from  pure  love  of  adventure — went  out 
to  China  in  1876  with  no  well-defined  idea  of  what  his  course  was  to 
be,  beyond  that  he  had  a  wish  to  see  as  much  of  the  country  a» 
possible.    He  reached  Shanghai  in  September,  and  proceeded  by  sea 
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and  up  the  Peiho  to  Tien-Tsin.    Prom  thence  he  got  on  to  Peking, 
and  left  that  place  for  a  trip,  lasting  two  months,  through  a  good  deal 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  FechilL    This  was  a  first 
essay.    When  the  traveller  had  made  some  experience  he  set  him- 
self a  more   important  task.      Having  returned   to   Shanghai,  he 
worked  his  way  westward  up  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  to  a  place  called 
Chung-Ching,  about  two  hundred  miles  above  Kuei-chow.     He  then 
left  the  river  and  went  north-west  to  the  city  of  Cheng  Tu,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ssu-chuan,  from  whence  he  had  intended 
to  push  across  the  north-west  frontier,  and  so  on  to  Kashgar.    He 
was  dissuaded  from  attempting  this  by  the  state  of  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Russia  to  England,  and  decided  to  strike  across  country  from 
Cheng  Tu  to  Batang.    From  the  latter  place  he  followed  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  JRiver  of  Golden  Sand  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
then,  leaving  it,  went  due  south  to  Ta-li-fu.    After  this  he  took  the 
load  crossing  the  various  streams  that  run  in  parallel  lines  between 
the  mountain  chains  on  the  north-east  of  Burmah,  and  at  last  came 
to  Bhamo.     The  transit  from  Shanghai  had  taken  nine  months,  one 
month  of  which  was  occupied  in  an  excursion  to  the  mountainous, 
and  to  Europeans  almost  unknown,  country  north  of  Cheng  Tu. 

The  first  stage  of  the  journey  up  the  great  river  was  made  in  a 
steamer  built  in  the  style  of  the  American  river-boats.  This  vessel 
went  most  of  the  way  to  Hankow,  which  is  680  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  water  was,  on  this  occasion,  so  shallow  that  the  steamer  could 
not  get  to  that  place;  but  at  another  time  of  year,  ocean-going 
steamers  of  2,000  tons  ship  their  cargoes  there.  After  Hankow,  the 
adventures  of  the  journey  began.  Captain  Gill  having  transferred 
himself  and  his  effects  to  a  junk,  which  took  him  to  Chung-Ching. 
The  means  of  locomotion  were  now  a  sail  when  the  wind  was  fair, 
otherwise  tracking  with  a  rope  by  coolies  from  the  bank,  or 
occasionally  oars.    By-and-by  the  scenery  became  attractive  : — 

After  having  been  so  long  slowly  winding  up  the  tortuous  reaches  of  the  river, 
gliding  through  the  alluvial  plain,  where  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  the  sadden  change  in  the  scenery  that  appears 
beyond  I -Chang  is  very  striking. 

The  river  soon  narrows  to  a  width  of  from  400  to  500  yards.  Steep  spurs  from 
mountauM,  3,000  feet  high,  ran  right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  their  sides, 
wherever  they  are  not  absolutely  perpendicular,  covered  with  long  orange- 
brown  grasa,  that  seems  to  grow  almost  without  any  soil.  On  the  more  gentle 
slopes  terrace  ctdtivation  is  carried  on,  little  patches  of  the  most  brilliant 
green,  sofinetmies  1,000  feet  above  the   river,   and   looking  almost  overhead, 

16» 
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showing  the  presence  of  some  industrious  farmer,  who  will  not  leave  a  square 
yard  uncultivated  if  he  can  help  it. 

Sometimes  the  hills  are  broken  into  precipices,  rising  300  feet  sheer  up  from 
the  water,  beneath  which  the  river  runs  "with  a  glassy  surface  ;  at  others  there 
are  loose  piles  of  dehrUf  or  gigantic  masses  of  rock,  strewn  aboiit  the  bed,  where- 
tlie  water  dashes  in  wild  confusion. 

The  rapids  which  were  encountered  farther  on  afforded  no  little 
excitement.  Extra  hands  were  taken  from  among  the  coolies,  who, 
at  the  season  when  the  water  is  low,  take  up  their  abode  at  the 
foot  of  each  rapid  for  the  purpose  of  giving  temporary  help  to  vessels 
at  the  point  of  diflBculty.  There  is  always  one  of  these  resident 
coolies,  who  is  of  such  importance,  owing  to  his  skill,  that  a  salute  of 
crackers  when  he  first  comes  on  board  is  no  unusual  compliment. 
This  is  how  the  ascent  was  made — 

We  have  now  oidy  five  men  left  on  the  forward  deck  ;  four  of  these,  picked  for 
their  nerve  and  experience,  stand  to  the  forwaid  steering  apparatus,  and  the  fifth 
squats  down  with  the  drum  Vietween  his  knees.  All  give  one  anxious  glance 
round  to  see  that  everything  is  right ;  the  signal  is  given,  the  drum  is  beaten 
with  a  regular  cadence,  the  coolies  ashoi*e  shout  as  the  rope  tightens  to  their  pull, 
and  in  a  moment  we  ai-e  in  the  rapid.  The  water  boils  and  foams  about  us,  and 
leaps  now  and  then  up  at  the  bow,  as  if  it  would  engulf  us ;  but  we  steadily 
ascend  ;  inch  by  inch  we  make  our  way,  the  coolies  ashoi-e  attending  c^irefidly  to 
the  signals  given  l)y  changing  the  cadence  of  the  drum. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  movement^  of  the  agile  coolie,- who  was 
receiver  I  with  so  much  respect ;  he  seems  to  combine  the  activities  of  a  goat  and 
a  fish. 

The  bod  of  the  river  is  sti'ewn  with  granite  boulders,  some  as  large  as  a  small 
house.  The  tnicking-line  catches  in  an  uncompromising  comer  of  one  of  them. 
In  an  instimt  the  naked  coolie,  tor  he  has  disembarrassed  himself  of  every  shreil 
of  clothing,  is  at  the  top,  and  tlie  line  is  clear.  Now,  behind  a  letlge  of  rockfs 
there  is  a  backwater,  and  lie  has  to  swim  across  it  to  disentangle  the  rope  froni 
the  miist  of  a  fishing-boat  anchoretl  in  the  rushing  tori'ent ;  and  again,  active  as 
he  is,  he  is  on  shore  only  just  in  time  to  save  the  rope  from  another  i-ock. 

Little  by  little,  though  it  seems  slow  work,  the  end  is  approached.  After 
thi-ee -quarters  of  an  hour  we  pass  the  two  hundred  yards,  and  glide  round  a  rock, 
into  Ji  pool  of  still,  calm  water. 

Thus  was  one  rapid,  that  of  Ta-Tung,  siu^mounted.  But  the  junk 
was  not  everywhere  so  fortunate.  Once,  when  a  considerable  hole 
-was  knocked  in  her  by  striking  on  rocks,  a  method  of  repairing  was 
adopted  which  would  have  astonished  and  alarmed  an  European 
shipbuilder : — 

They  fii-st  put  on  a  kind  of  cataplasm  of  whitey-bixiwn  l>aper,  mud,  an<l 
grains  of  rice,  over  wliich  they  nailed  a  piece  of  wood,  and  stuffed  tlie  interstices 
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▼ith  wttoii-W(Mil  aii<l  lHiin1x)o-8)iavii)gH.  As,  of  course,  when  the  bole  was  made 
Uie  planks  wei-e  driven  iiiwunls,  tliLs  jKitcli  was  put  on  inside.  The  opeiiitiou 
wftB  a  long  one,  and,  extmoitlinar}*  as  the  niethoil  may  appear,  it  eventually 
proveil  tolembly  eft'ectual. 

During  his  excursion  to  the  north  of  Cheng-Tu,  our  traveller  saw 
something  of  the  Man-Tzu,  or  "Barbarians,'*  as  the  Chinese  call 
them,  who  inhabit  that  mountainous  district.  Of  these  people — 
who  are  an  entirely  different  race  from,  and  are  being  gimlually 
displaced  by,  the  Chinese — the  Boman  Catholic  bishop  of  Cheng-Tu 
said  that. 

Amongst  other  pleiising  theories,  they  were  possessed  of  the  beUef  that,  if  they 
(KiLsoned  a  rich  man,  his  wealth  wouhl  accrue  to  the  poisoner ;  that,  therefore,  the 
hui|nttible  custom  pi«Yaile<l  amongst  them  of  administering  poison  to  rich  or 
noble  guests ;  that  this  poison  took  no  effect  for  some  time,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  tluve  months  it  produced  a  disease  akin  to  dysentery,  ending  in 
certain  death. 

Through  this  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  Captain  Gill  passed  scath- 
less.  He  wisely  declined  an  invitation  to  breakfast  given  hmi  by 
the  schoolmaster  of  a  "  barbarian  *'  village. 

Among  the  local  wonders  of  these  parts  thei*e  is  shown 

a  luarvelloa'}  fish,  five  hundred  years  old,  which  every  now  and  then  <,'o*»s  up 
to  heaven  through  the  roof  of  the  tank,  but  always  comes  l>ock  again.  There  is 
aljo  another  much  larger  fish  here  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  it,  because,  if  they  look 
on  it,  they  l>ecome  bUnd  at  once. 

The  route  from  Cheng-Tu  to  Batang  led,  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
way,  over  the  high  mountain-passes  of  Eastern  Tibet  The  sceneiy 
of  that  region  is  of  supreme  gi-andeur.  Here  is  a  description  of  the 
view  from  a  point  14,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Looking  back  in  the  direction  from  which  wt*  had  come,  range  aftiT  range  of 
moantaiu^  lay  at  our  feet,  culminating  at  last  in  the  most  magnificent  snowy 
lieights,  one  of  which  raised  its  head  about  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  feet 
above  itM  neighbours.  It  was  a  magnificent  jieak,  and  at  this  distance  looked 
almost  per^iendicular.  Its  name  in  Tibetan  is  Ja-m  (King  of  Mountains),  luid  I 
never  saw  one  that  better  deserved  the  name.  Never  before  had  I  seen  such  a 
magnificent  range  of  snowy  mountains  as  \\qx^  lay  stretcheil  before  me,  and  it 
was  with  difllculty  I  could  tear  myself  away  from  the  sight. 

At  this  height,  as  may  be  supposed,  there  is  much  difficulty  in 

breathing : — 

The  Tibetans  ascribe  this  to  subtle  exhalations  which,  they  say,  rise  from  the 
gnmnd ;  they  call  all  high  mountains  "  medicine  mountains,"  and  so  universal  is 
this  custom  that  the  comparatiTe  heights  may  be  roughly  guessed  at  by  the 
amount  of  ^  luetlicine  "  attributed  to  them  by  the  people. 
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Of  a  mountain  called  Wang-gi-La  it  was  said  that,  though  not 
very  high,  "there  was  plenty  of  medicine  in  it."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  summit  is  15,500  feet  above  sea-level ;  but,  as  the  ascent  &om 
the  road  begins  only  a  thousand  feet  below  the  mountain-top,  and 
the  gradient  is  easy,  the  Tibetans  do  not  realise  the  great  altitude. 

In  the  districts  east  and  south  of  Batang  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
China  ends  and  Tibet  begins.  After  leaving  Batang  the  difference 
between  the  inhabitants  and  those  of  China  proper  was  well  defined. 
At  the  village  of  Ka-ri 

the  entire  population  turned  out  to  meet  us,  and  respectfully  saluted  us,  in  true 
Tibetan  style,  by  putting  out  their  tongues. 

This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  gesture  proper  for  an  inferior  to  make  to 
a  superior  among  Tibetans. 

Between  Ta-li-fa  and  Bhamo  Captain  Gill  went  over  some  of  the 
same  ground  as  did  Mr.  Margary,  the  young  Consular  officer  who  was 
murdered  by  the  Chinese  in  1876  when  travelling  on  duty  between 
Burmah  and  China.  On  this  part  of  the  journey  Captain  Gill 
encountered  some  menaces.  But  a  show  of  firmness  on  his  part  and 
that  of  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Mesny,  took  them  through  this  diffi- 
culty without  anything  arising  that  was  seriously  unpleasant. 

Captain  Gill  is  a  shrewd  observer,  and  has  made  some  striking 
generalisations  as  the  result  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  China.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  his  conclusions  it  seems  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  that  he  was  only  about  a  year  in  the  country,  and 
that  his  route  was  mostly  along  the  waterways  or  the  valleys 
through  which  they  run.  His  experience  is,  therefore,  to  a  large 
extent  derived  from  observations  made  upon  the  riverain  population. 
According  to  him  China  must  be  the  Utopia  of  dirty  persons : — 

The  Chinese  people  are  dirty  beyond  description  in  all  their  habits.  Their 
ablutions  are  usuaUy  limited  to  passing  a  wet  rag,  dipped  in  hot  water,  over  their 
fiEuses.  All  through  the  winter  they  wear  the  same  clothes  night  and  day,  and  as 
the  cold  weather  advances  it  is  positively  ludicrous  to  see  the  people  gradually 
looking  £eitter  and  Dfttter  as  wadded  gannent  is  added  to  wadded  garment.  The 
children,  especially  in  the  depth  of  winter,  look  like  dumplings  TolUng  about  the 
street  As  the  ice  thaws  again,  and  summer  approaches,  one  after  another  the  extra 
clothes  are  abandoned  until  the  people  resume  their  natural  and  normal  size. 

In  their  mode  of  eating  they  are  not  more  cleanly  than  in  their  persons ;  even 
amongst  the  richest  classes  the  table,  after  a  dinner,  is  covered  with  pieces  of  food 
and  quantities  of  grease  that  have  been  spilt  on  it  from  the  overflowing  bowlB, 
whilst  a  d4ibru  of  bones,  kernels  of  fruit,  and  lumps  of  gristle  is  collected  on  the 
floor  around  the  feasters.    As  might  be  supposed,  their  dwellingfi  axe  as  dirty  as. 
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•everrthing  else.  Their  rooma  aie  never  cleaned ;  dturt,  dirt,  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds  may  sometimes  be  swept  up  underneath  the  bed,  or  behind  some  Imnbeiing 
piece  of  furnitore,  but  there  it  lies  for  years  unheeded  and  untouched,  except 
when  some  active-minded  person  chooses  to  increase  its  volume. 

A  dirty  bowl  is  the  form  of  lamp  in  general  use,  which  is  as  disgusting  as  it  is 
inefficient  No  one  who  has  not  seen  a  Chinese  lamp  of  this  kind  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  unutterable  state  of  filth  in  which  these  lamps  invariably  are.  I 
never  met  any  person  who  had  ever  seen  a  new  one,  and  these  articles  of  house- 
hold equipment  are  apparently  handed  down  as  heirlooms  from  generation  to 
generation,  no  one  venturing  to  remove  the  dirt  consecrated  by  antiquity  and 
soured  from  ancestral  associations,  or  it  may  be  that  the  most  discerning  person 
vould  fail  to  recognise  in  a  new  and  clean  lamp  any  representative  of  the  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  filth  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

At  one  place,  in  the  province  of  Pecluli,  when  staying  at  an  inn— ^ 

Long  before  our  usual  hour  we  were  fairly  driven  out  of  bed  by  the  fleas, 
and,  calling  Chin-tai  (their  servant),  we  bade  him  shake  out  our  blankets  ;  and 
then  we  overheard  the  innkeeper,  who  felt  his  reputation  injured,  declare  that 
ihey  were  not  fleas,  but  only  bugs. 

The  Mongols  share  one  of  the  tastes  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Cliinese. 

During  our  stay  in  Hankow  we  visited  the  Russian  ftictory,  where  brick-tea  is 
prepared  for  the  Mongolian  market. 

The  people  who  drink  this  tea  like  it  black,  wherefore  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
>^'K:»t  is  put  into  each  mould  to  give  it  the  depth  of  colouring  and  gloss  that 
attract  the  Mongolian  purchasers  ! 

China  should  also  he  a  happy  land  for  those  of  intellectual- 
communistic  tendencies. 

Magisterial  and  ofiicial  posts  are  awarded  only  to  those  who  can  pass  the 
littrary  examinations ;  and,  until  the  examiners  have  been  satisfied,  no  man, 
i!o  matter  what  his  rank  or  position  may  be,  can  hold  any  official  position  what- 
<:ver.  The  "  literati,"  or  those  who  have  passed  high  examinations,  are  the  class 
nio^t  highly  esteemed  in  China,  and  the  desire  to  be  numbered  amongst  them  is 
almost  universaL 

The  curriculum  is  not,  however,  very  extended. 

After  reading  and  writing,  the  whole  education  of  the  Chinese  consists  -in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  which  in  themselves  contain  many  excellent 
doctrines,  but  are  hardly  sufiicient  to  form  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  a 
DJan'g  education.  Moreover,  in  these  ancient  classics  there  are  many  exceedingly 
difficult  and  obscure  paragraphs ;  a  certain  fixed  interpretation  of  these  is  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  candidate  at  an  examination  who 
^bouM  ventore  to  think  for  himself,  suggest  any  new  meaning,  or  cast  additional 
light  on  that  which  has  once  been  explained  by  the  sages  in  a  certain  way,  and  of 
which,  in  consequence,  any  further  illumination  would  be  profane. 
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The  examinations  appear  to  be  conducted  with  fairness  as  » 
rule. 

Very  little  brilK*ry  and  pei-sonilication  take  place  at  these  exaiuiiiations  ;  but 
auiid  the  univerHal  coi-niptioii  that  pi-evails  thniUghout  the  Chinese  administra- 
tion it  would  be  c^uite  impossible  ontii-ely  to  avoid  unjust  dealin<;.s. 

The  literary  examinations  are  open  to  all ;  no  matter  how  lowly  a  man  may 
be,  if  he  can  ^xiss  his  examination  he  may  become  the  highest  magistrate  in  the 
land. 

A  story  is  told  that  on  a  cei-tiin  occasion  the  examines  of  some  provincial 
Ciipital  were  dining  with  a  high  military  official,  and,  during  the  dinner,  u  letter 
was  handed  to  one  of  the  former.  By  Chinese  etiquette,  a  i>ei-son  receiving  a 
letter  in  company  must  hand  it  to  the  hast,  if  he  asks  to  see  it.  On  this  occasion 
the  military  man  requested  permission  to  look  over  the  document ;  this  wius  at 
fii-st  refused,  but  the  demand,  i-epeated  in  a  pewmpUiry  manner,  was  eventually 
complied  with. 

The  letter  was  from  the  father  of  the  examiner,  saying  tliat  he  had  receive<l  a 
large  sum  of  money  frem  a  certain  person,  who  intended  to  be  a  candidate  at  the 
next  examination. 

The  militaiy  official  read  the  letter,  and  called  out  to  his  servant,  "  Bring  the 
chafl'-cutter."  The  instrument  was  pnxluced,  and  the  officer  put  the  examiner  ti> 
death  with  his  own  hands,  cutting  him  aci-oss  the  belly,  this  being  the  legal 
punishment  for  an  examiner  convicte<l  of  malpractices. 

The  officer  immediately  wi*ote  to  Peking,  demanding  a  1(^1  punishment  for 
his  crime  ;  but  he  received  for  answer  that  his  conduct  had  been  exemplary. 

Captain  Gill  has  formed  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Chinese  character. 

Through  long  ages  of  varied  fortunes  the  (.*huiese  chanicter  has  been  formeil ;.. 
and  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  if  a  nation  that  had  survived  so  many  and 
such  great  vicissitudes,  hod  been  conquei-eil  many  times,  ami  had  each  time  risen 
superior  to  defeat,  had  absorl>ed  one  race  of  victoi-s,  and  driven  out  another,  did 
not  jwssess  some  characteristic  that  would  murk  it  as  a  peculiar  j»eople — and  this 
cluiructeristic  is  the  individuality  of  the  race.  It  is,  indeed,  a  nmtter  for  womler 
that  a  i^eople  so  numerous,  and  covering  so  vast  an  area,  should  everywhere 
api^ear  the  same  ;  who,  whether  they  are  found  in  the  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
or  the  west  of  their  own  huge  empire,  who,  whether  they  are  observeil  as  coolies 
in  America  or  Australia,  or  met  as  amlmssadors  in  London  or  St.  Petersburg, 
should  imiversidly  possess  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  feelings,  we^ir  th«- 
same  clothes,  and  eat  the  same  food,  should  be  imbued  with  the  same  habits  of 
intense  industry  and  thrift,  ami  should  act  pivcisely  in  the  stmie  manner  as  they 
did  nuiny  hundre<ls  of  years  ago. 

Wliere  else  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  we  i-ead  of  three  hundi'ed  millions 
of  people  thus  amazingly  unchangeable  \  and  who  can  doubt  that  they  must  yet 
remain  for  many  centuries  an  important  factor  in  the  Asian  problem  ? 

In  the  Chinese  character  originality  and  imagination  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  Chinaman  is  eminently  a  matter-of-fact  person.  Sights  that  wouUi 
be  disgusting  to  a  European  have  nothing  unpleasant  in  his  eyes,  for  ever^'thing 
is  looked  at  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  The  beauties  of  nature  have  no 
charms  for  him  ;  and  in  the  most  lovely  scener}'  the  houses  ate  so  placed  that  no 
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enjoyment  can  be  derived  from  it  If  the  unhewn  lug  of  u  tree  will  serve  as  a 
beam  in  the  wall,  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  H])end  money  or  lalHJiir  in 
»|iiaring  it.  A  Chinaman  may  express  the  highest  adniimtion  for  a  ]>air  of 
Earopean  candles  ;  but,  if  they  cost  a  trifle  more  than  his  filthy  oil  lamp,  he  will 
rarely  exchange  the  glimmer  of  his  time-honoured  institution  for  the  brilliant 
light  of  a  composite.  A  Chinaman  will  feel  the  texture  of  a  European  coat,  and 
admit  its  superiority  ;  but  Iiis  first  question  will  be,  How  much  did  it  cost  \  In 
their  pictures  there  is  no  imagination ;  they  draw  biids  and  insects  as  they  see 
them,  and  really  well.  Animals  also  they  attempt,  but  their  ignomniu  of 
anatomy  renders  their  efforts  in  this  direction  ridiculous  ;  but  abstract  idea.s,  such 
as  have  made  the  memory  of  old  Eui'opean  painters  glorious  ;  any  attempt  to 
p«)rtRiy  Faith,  Hope,  or  Charity  ;  any  effort  to  rise  alM>ve  the  level  of  every-day 
life,  are  things  unknown  in  Chinc^se  art.  So  in  their  sculpture  they  represent 
men,  women,  and  childi-en  as  they  see  them,  but  that  is  all ;  they  can  imitate 
adniimbly,  but  they  can  imagine  nothing. 

Thus  at  almost  every  tuni  the  want  of  imagination,  and  with  it  the  absence  of 
originality,  are  evident. 

Bat  the  C^linese  are  credited  with  having  invented  almost  everything :  how 
tun  this  be  rcconcileil  with  a  want  of  originality  \ 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  the  Chinese  have  never 
invented  or  discovered.  The  principle  of  the  pump,  the  circulation  of  the  blooil, 
and  the  science  of  grafting,  are  still  imknown  to  the  Chinese.  It  has  fivcjuontly 
been  asserted  that  they  invented  gunpowder ;  but  the  late  Mr.  Mayers,  Chinese 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking,  has  effectually  demolished  their  claim  to  this 
invention. 

Then  Captain  Gill  proceeds  to  show  that  the  word  P'ao,  which  now 
means  "  cannon/'  and  is  found  in  old  Chinese  books,  was  formerly  the 
equivalent  of  "  Balista." 

Yet,  judging  him  out  of  his  own  mouth,  it  is  difficult  not  to  infer 
that,  with  all  its  prejudices,  and  low  down  as  it  has  sunk  in  supersti- 
tion, idolatry,  and  their  attendant  evils,  the  race  is  capable  of  being 
raised  to  better  things. 

The  steamer  wliich  took  Captain  Gill  from  Clii-Fu  to  the  Ptiho, 
and  which  was  "very  comfortable/*  had  American  officei-s  and  a  crew 
of  Chinese. 

Tbe  captain  said  that  he  preferred  the  Chinese  as  hands  to  Europeans  or 
Americans ;  they  never  give  any  trouble,  never  drink  or  tpiarrel,  and,  although  in 
<^a«s  of  danger  he  admitted  that  at  tirst  they  sometimes  slightly  lost  their  heads, 
T«t  he  declared  that,  with  proper  leaders,  this  lasted  a  very  short  time,  that  then 
thev  really  hail  no  fear,  and  would  work  as  quietly  and  as  well  as  under  the  most 
uidinary  circumstances. 

Again- 
louring  all  my  8t»\y  in  Cliina  I  scarcely  ever  saw  a  ilrunken  man.     I  often  used 
to  see  l2ie  coolies  at  breakfast  taking  their  little  '*  choase "  of  spirit ;  this  they 
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carry  in  stone  bottles  which  hold  abont  as  much  as  two  sherry  glasses,  and  they 
drink  it  out  of  cups  not  much  larger  than  thimbles.  Even  this  quantity  is,  how- 
ever, a  luxury  they  only  indulge  in  now  and  then  when  they  feel  themselves 
very  rich. 

There  is  equally  satisfactoxy  evidence  in  some  other  respects : — 

The  real  point  in  which  the  Chinese  excel  is  in  industry.  It  is  industry  that 
leads  them  to  take  such  care  never  to  waste  the  smallest  trifle,  and  it  is  industry 
that  makes  it  worth  their  while  to  gather  up  the  last  fragments.  Industry  again 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  any  other  manure  than  the  sewage  of  the  towns ; 
for  a  peasant  will  walk  into  the  town,  fetch  his  manure,  and  take  it  to  his  field 
himself.  It  is  by  industry  that  in  the  large  plains  the  Chinese  are  enabled  to 
keep  their  rice-fields  properly  watered,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  conduct  the  water 
by  canals  to  every  part  and  every  level  of  a  wide  plain  ;  it  must,  therefore,  be 
lifted  artificiiUly,  and  all  day  long  coolies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  extensive  plaina 
raising  water  by  the  means  of  litUe  treadmills. 

Captain  Gill's  book  contains  an  amusing  engraving  showing  a 
coolie  working  at  the  treadmill-watermilL  He  looks  something  like 
a  Western  bicyclist,  only  his  hands,  not  being  wanted  to  work  the 
mill,  which  is  a  stationary  engine,  are  occupied — one  in  holding  up 
an  umbrella  to  give  shade,  the  other  in  working  a  fan  to  give  the 
worker  coolness. 

Speaking  generally  of  his  journey,  Captain  Gill  remarks : — 

I  was  altogether  exceedingly  well  treated ;  my  goods  were  very  fisdrly  taken 
care  of ;  boxes  and  portmanteaus  were  never  thrown  about  in  the  wanton  manner 
of  European  porters,  and  during  my  whole  stay  in  China  I  was  never  robbed  of 
the  smallest  thing. 

The  Chinese,  system  of  teaching  is  one  from  which  some  of  our 
Western  pedagogues  might  learn  a  lesson.    At  a  village  school 

were  about  a  dozen  little  boys,  from  six  years  of  age  to  twelve,  all  learning  to 
write.  They  had  a  printed  exemplar  of  the  characters,  which  they  placed  under- 
neath some  thin  paper  and  traced  through,  their  pens  being,  of  course,  reeda,  and 
their  ink  what  we  always  at  home  miscall  Indian  ink,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
ink  in  ordinary  use  amongst  Chinese  of  every  class.  The  old  teacher  came  every 
now  and  then  and  patted  them  kindly  on  the  head,  or  took  hold  of  their  pens 
and  put  them  in  a  more  correct  position  in  their  hands.  There  seemed  no 
restraint ;  the  children  talked  to  one  another,  rose  up  and  went  outside,  seemed 
to  do  much  as  they  pleased,  and  looked  very  happy,  as  if  their  lessons  were  rather 
a  pleasure  than  otherwise. 

Surely  this  is  a  nation  which,  though  fettered  by  adherence  to  un- 
wise precedent  and  devotion  to  vain  traditions,  has  underlying  all  its 
errors  a  substratum  of  virtues  which  might,  if  developed,  bring  about 
a  condition  of  affairs  as  prosperous  on  its  own  plane  as  the  civilisa*' 
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tions  of  Europe  and  America.  What  is  wanted  is  a  sufficient  motive 
to  be  given  to  the  people  to  induce  them  to  seek  higher  ideals.  This 
motive  Christianity  can  furnish,  and,  let  us  hope,  will  be  the  means 
of  furnishing.  What  the  Christian  faith  can  do  for  this  race  we  may 
infer,  in  some  measure,  from  the  following : — 

Tlie  kind  old  bishop  (of  Ta-chien-lu)  talked  to  Huang-Fu,  who  was  a  Chiifitian ; 
and,  whateyer  may  be  their  merits  or  demerits,  the  Chinese  Christians  have  a 
verr  profound  respect  for  their  bishops.  I  employed,  at  different  times,  a  great 
many  Christians  ;  they  always  served  me  faithfully  and  well ;  and,  on  the  only 
two  occasions  when  I  told  Chin-tai  to  find  me  servants,  he  chose  them  from 
among  the  Christians,  although  he  professed  to  hold  them  in  supreme  contempt. 

The  old  superstitions  have  evidently  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  people — 

The  Emperor  comes  here  (the  Temple  of  Heaven,  at  Peking)  at  certain  times 
t^)  pray,  and  ou  these  occasions,  after  a  bullock  has  been  made  a  burnt-offering,  he 
should  pass  the  night  sitting  upright  in  a  stiff  and  straight-backed  chair  ;  but  the 
attendants  naively  exhibited  the  luxurious  bed  for  which  his  Imperial  Majesty 
vacates  the  uncomfortable  arm-chair,  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  economy  was  now  strictly  carried  out,  that  the  flesh  of  the  animal  was  sold, 
and  nothing  burnt  but  the  skin  and  bones. 

As  to  the  oflFerings  of  the  people  at  large,  it  appears  that  in  the 
spring 

pious  people  bring'  paper-money  to  the  shrines  and  temples ;  and,  in  the 
ii*'i;5'bbourhood  of  one  of  these,  the  roads  are  strewn  with  such  amazing  quantities 
^■f  this  rubbish  that  the  traveller  fancies  himself  again  at  school  enjoying  the 
tport  of  a  paper  chuse. 

Theoretically,  real  money  is  brought  to  these  places  and  put  on  the  shrine  as 
^  offering.  No  doubt  in.  the  foi^otten  days  of  dim  antiquity  this  was  done  ;  but 
lung  ago  the  eminently  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  Chinese  conceived  the  idea  of 
paper-money,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  most  temples  with  a 
machine  something  like  a  gun- wad  cutter,  in  imitation  of  copper  cash — another 
proo^  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  Chinese  have  now  no  religious  belief  what- 
^Hr^snd  that  their  elaborate  ceremonies  are  no  more  than  customs  hallowed  only 
k^'  their  age. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a  slight  outline  of  what 
^ptain  Gill  says  of  the  land  through  which  he  has  thus  travelled. 
His  account  of  it  fills  two  large  volumes.  We  hope,  however,  that 
what  little  we  have  quoted  from  them  may  serve  to  indicate  that 
China  is  a  far  more  interesting  country  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  What  attractions  does  it  not  possess  as  a  sphere  for 
Christian  missions  ? 
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THE  SECOND  PETITION— THY  KINGDOM  COME. 
By  the  Eev.  Eichard  Glover,  Bristou 


"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,    .    .    .    Thy  Ki:codom  come." — 

Matthew  vi.  9,  10. 


HERE  is  a  mystic  element  about  each  one  of  these  first 
three  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  hallowing  of 
God's  name,  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  will  are  the  supreme  necessities  of  our  lives, 
but  necessities  which  only  the  awakened  and  thoughtful 
nature  understands.  But  every  nature  that  is  so  awakened  adopts 
most  naturally  each  word  of  this  gi*eat  pmyer,  and,  offering  in  succes- 
sion each  petition,  rises  on  the 

"  Great  altar-stairs, 
That  sioyKi  thi*c)iigh  darkness  uj)  to  God." 

When  w^e  have  said,  **  Our  Father,"  and  offered  the  prayer  for 
grace  to  reveal  all  the  meaning  of  that  name,  and  to  help  us  to  revere 
it,  some  answer  to  our  petition  comes  wliile  we  offer  it.  Disceniing 
God's  infinite  fatherliness,  we  observe  there  is  in  Him  a  majesty  of 
stately  love  hitherto  imperfectly  recognised  ;  a  royal  aspect ;  the  in- 
dications of  the  presence  of  all  elements  of  lordship  and  all  fitness  to 
rule.  We  discern  in  Him  the  lordship  of  the  Maker  who  created  us^ 
the  Provider  who  sustains  us,  the  Eedeemer  who  saves  us.  We  feel 
He  has  a  lien  on  all  our  powers ;  that  the  sceptre  well  becomes  His 
hand ;  that  His  love  makes  the  yoke  He  lays  upon  us  easy,  and  His 
knowledge  of  us  makes  the  duty  assigned  us  by  Him  wise.  And. 
seeing  this,  we  offer  instinctively  the  second  gi-eat  petition  of  this 
prayer :  "  Let  Thy  Kingdom  come  ";  let  its  sovereignty  embrace,  its 
lordship  control  us  and  all  men. 

Marking  the  instinctive  rising  of  the  prayer  in  every  heart,  kindled 
with  reverence  for  God,  we  are  in  a  position  to  notice  successively : — 

I.  T/u  force  of  this  petition. 

II.  The  dtUy  of  offti*ing  it  irwre  earnestly. 
We  begin  with — 

1 .  Th  e  force  of  this  pet  ition. 
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Siinultaneoiisly  with  our  disceznment  of  the  Bedeemer's  right  to 
rule  us,  there  is  the  regretful  discovery  made  that  we  have  withheld 
our  hearts,  and  our  fellow-men  have  withheld  their  hearts,  from  this 
giadoiis  sovereignty.  '*  Our  -wills  are  ours  to  make  them  His."  But 
we  do  not  always  do  so.  That  freedom  of  choice,  which  was  given  us 
that  our  goodness  might  be  better,  sometimes  makes  our  evil  easier. 
We  keep  out  the  Saviour,  break  His  bands  asunder,  and  cut  away 
His  coitis  from  us  ;  so  that,  instead  of  our  yielding  tlie  command  of 
the  spirit  to  Him,  we  are  outside  His  em])ire  altogether — not  yielding 
allegiance,  not  admitting  duty.  And,  even  when  we  have  suirendered 
to  our  Saviour,  there  is  still  great  room  for  this  prayer ;  for,  to  main- 
tain that  surrender,  it  needs  to  be  daily  renewed,  and  is  not  always. 
What  we  laid  on  the  altar  keeps  slipping  off.  We  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  take  back  [)art  of  the  })rice.  Evil  slowly  dies ;  it  keeps 
reviving  and  re-asserting  itself.  So  that,  although  we  may  have 
lifted  the  gates  to  let  the  King  of  Glory  in,  yet  there  is  always  some 
part  of  us  outside  His  empire.  "  The  Amorite  is  still  in  the  land," 
^d  we  have  still  to  supplicate  that  His  Kuigdom  should  come  to  the 
anhallowed  part  of  us. 

Recognising  thus  successively — that  our  God  ought  to  be  our 
King,  and  yet  that  our  whole  nature  has  not  been  absorbed  in  HLs 
empire — we  long  that  He  would  establish  and  extend  His  Kingdom  in 
our  heart.  For  on  our  knees  we  feel  that  our  supremest  need  is  a 
blaster ;  that  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketli  to  direct  his  steps.  That 
our  nature  cannot  unfold  to  its  gi-ander  proportions  until  we  are  led 
^y  the  Saviour  in  the  soul-enlarging  paths  of  duty.  Every  part  of 
our  being  is  an  aching  void  when  Christ  is  not  in  it.  Imagination, 
^thout  Him,  is  a  chamber  of  dread  and  darkness.  Beason,  without 
Him,  lacks  light  and  intuition.  The  heart,  without  Him,  lacks  vital 
varmth,  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  love  and  the  sufficient  consolation. 
But  that  void  of  oui'  being  which  generates  most  disquiet  is  the 
throne,  built  within  us  for  God ;  when  it  is  empty  none  else  can  fill  it 
hut  God.  And  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  darkness — want  of  consecutive 
pn^gress  of  clear  purpose  and  calm  rest — the  waste  of  power  and 
opportunity  are  all  realised  when  God  is  not  there.  Man  is  like 
some  great  oi^n,  from  which  one  ignorant  of  music  will  only  extract 
hideous  noises ;  but  the  blaster,  who  knows  its  secrets  and  its  powers* 
▼ill  so  touch  it  that  He  will  melt  men  into  tenderest  mood  or  move 
them  to  lofty  emotions.    And  even  so  God  knows  us — our  lowest 
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note  or  topmost  compass — and  t^hen  He  plays  upon  ns,  then  the 
giand  harmonies  of  life  are  all  elicited. 

The  stoutest  ship  will  sink  in  a  very  moderate  storm  unless  there 
is  some  one  at  the  -v^heel  to  keep  her  "  head  to  wind/'  facing  and 
taking  in  the  front  the  waves  that  strike  her.  And  man  is  a  ship 
that  goes  down  imless  Grod  steer  him. 

Without  God  for  Master,  the  direction  varies  in  which  we  move ; 
we  have  to  retrace  our  steps ;  no  worthy  cause  evokes  our  energies ; 
we  make  the  awful  mistakes  that  make  our  subsequent  life  a  wreck, 
or  a  penance,  or  a  despair.  With  grandest  power  of  service  we 
cannot  find  the  way  of  doing  good. 

Accordingly  the  poet  declares  that  to  be  **  lord  of  one's  self  is 
heritage  of  woe."  Wt  want  a  master.  And  when  the  Saviour  has 
all  tenderness,  wisdom,  interest  in  us ;  when  He  gives  '*  each  man 
his  work,"  suiting  always  the  task  according  to  "  the  several  ability  " ; 
when  He  is  not  exacting,  only  wants  the  obedience  which  would 
bless  us  in  rendering  more  than  Him  in  receiving  it ;  when  His  love 
deserves  and  sweetens  every  service;  when  that  part  of  our  being 
which  is  withheld  from  Him  is  a  part  where  all  the  thorns  and 
briars,  the  care  and  fears  and  weaknesses  of  our  life  grow — ^the 
enlightened  heart  needs  only  the  suggestion  of  the  prayer,  and  at 
once,  in  the  sense  of  supplicating  for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
tension of  Clirist's  Kingdom  within  us,  it  says,  **  Thy  Kingdom 

COME." 

And  this  petition,  having  this  force  in  its  relation  to  ourselves,  we 
offer  it  further  on  behalf  of  others.    And  in  it, 

2.  We  pray  also  far  the  establishment  and  extension  of  Chrisfs 
Kingdom  amongst  men. 

His  Elingdom  is  not  a  secret  sovereignty  over  individual  hearts 
alone,  but  an  empire  over  the  united  commonwealth  of  the 
Christian  Church.  A  common  allegiance  to  the  Bedeemer  has 
created  the  great  brotherhood  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
that  Church,  united  in  faith,  love,  hope,  duty,  is  the  Saviour's 
Kingdom.  Standing  amidst  the  ruins  of  empires,  Daniel  had 
foreseen  a  time  when  "  The  Kingdom  and  dominion  and  the  great- 
ness under  the  whole  heaven  would  be  given  to  the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  Kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
Kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  Him."  And, 
inspired  by  His  words,  the  Jewish  people  had  for  centuries  been 
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looking,  not  backward  in  despair,  as  the  heathen  did,  but  forward 
in  hope  for  the  advent  of  the  golden  age  in  which  this  Kingdom  of 
God  would  be  set  up.  The  cry  of  the  Baptist,  which  makes  such  an 
upheaval  in  the  general  mind,  is  simply  the  message  that  the  ex- 
pected Kingdom  is  at  hand. 

And  the  hope  of  John  the  BaptLst  was  fulfilled,  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  is  hardly  ever  named  by  the  Saviour  except  under  the  grand 
tide, "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  or  "  The  Kingdom  of  God."  As  if 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Saviour  a  bit  of  heaven  had  become  an  in- 
habitant of  earth  in  her;  as  if  she  was  the  Ideal  Community,  in 
whose  fellowship  men  reached  their  highest  growth,  and  by  whose 
service  men  became  enriched  with  their  clioicest  blessings. 

And  as  the  devout  heart  feels  that  for  itself  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  the  Saviour's  secret  Kingdom  within  is  the  thini' 
supremely  to  be  desired,  so  it  feels  that  for  the  world  the  establish- 
ment and  e:xtension  of  the  Saviour's  Kingdom  is  the  thing  most 
earnestly  to  be  sought.  When  we  hallow  God's  name  we  see  that 
the  extension  of  His  sovereignty,  through  the  extension  of  His 
Church,  is  the  supreme  need  of  mankind ;  that  His  quickening  power 
is  perpetually  incarnated  in  her ;  that  her  voice  is  that  through  which 
He  most  clearly  speaks  to  men,  and  her  hand  that  which  He  employs 
to  hless  men. 

We  see  that  she  shares  the  anointing  of  the  Saviour,  and,  like  Him, 
has  power  to  **  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and  give  sight  to  the  blind, 
and  liberty  to  the  bruised,  and  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the. 
Lord."  We  see  that  she  is  a  "  quiet  resting-place  and  a  peaceable 
habitation"  for  hearts  that  are  worn  and  weary;  that  she  is  the  best 
guide  of  youth,  the  sanctifier  of  manhood,  the  sacred  home  of  age  ; 
that  philanthropy  of  every  kind  has  its  home  in  her;  that  she 
ennobles  the  individual  life  and  purifies  the  social  condition  of  men ; 
that  she  makes  laws  just  and  nations  prosperous  with  peaca  We 
see  that  she  is  the  worthy  bride  of  the  Bedeemer ;  that  they  twain 
'*  walk  the  world,  yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end."  That  she  is, 
indeed,  even  now,  a  "New  Jerusalem  descended  out  of  heaven, 
having  the  glory  of  God,  a  river  of  life  in  her  midst,  and  abounding 
in  trees  of  life,  because  in  her  is  the  Throne  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb." 

Those  who  do  not  pray  see  not  the  glory  of  the  Church,  nor  the 
essential  service  she  has  rendered,  and  can  render,  to  mankind.    JBut 
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when  we  pray  we  are  wise  enough  to  see  many  things  which  in  our 
less  devout  moods  we  overlook;  and  soon  begin  to  feel  that  the 
world's  welfare  is  bound  up  in  the  Chui'ch's  welfare.  When  she 
thrives  ever}'  essential  interest  of  man  is  furthered.  When  she 
languishes  every  essential  interest  of  man  is  injured. 

So  the  devout  ever  pray  for  their  dearest  friends,  their  neighbours, 
their  country,  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  "  Let  Thy  Kingdom  come 
to  them." 

Such  being  the  force  of  the  petition — its  earnest  longing  for  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  the  Saviour's  empire  in  our  own  hearts 
and  in  the  world  at  large — consider,  secondly — 

II.  The  duty  of  offeHng  this  petition  irwre  eai^nestlj/. 

We  do  not  ofler  it  as  we  ought  Indeed,  there  is  no  more  striking 
indication  of  the  feebleness  of  tnie  religion  amongst  us  than  the 
habitual  neglect  of  this  petition.  Instead  of  being  the  second  great 
cry  of  our  heart,  taking  precedence  of  all  our  more  pi^essing  needs, 
is  it  not  the  case  that  we  hardly  offer  it  at  all  ? 

Who  is  there  that  offers  it  daily,  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  asking 
daily  bread  ?  Whose  heart  lifts  up  its  gates  daily  that  the  King  of 
Glory  may  come  in?  How  rarely  do  we  lift  up  the  brow  to  be 
sealed  afresh,  and,  as  a  daily  habit,  lay  every  faculty  upon  God's 
altar  to  be  accepted  and  used  by  Him !  Is  it  not  rather  the  case 
4ihat  even  the  devoutest  desire  almost  everything  else  about  Jesus 
Christ  more  than  His  sovereignty  ?  We  want  His  comfort ;  we  want 
His  teaching ;  we  want  His  promises ;  we  want  His  light ;  we  want 
His  protection  ;  we  want  His  support.  But  His  rule.  His  command, 
how  many  of  us  are  there  that  put  that  first  and  foremost  before 
-daily  bread  ?  or  rather,  may  I  not  ask.  How  few  there  are  that  do  not 
omit  it  altogether  from  our  prayers  ?  Brethren,  we  have  tc  be  on 
our  guard  against  our  religion  becoming  a  selfish  thing.  Beligion, 
when  it  is  real,  is  denial  of  self,  destruction  of  self;  and  in  the 
degree  in  which  self  enters  into  it,  it  ceases  to  be  religion.  If  oar 
piety  becomes  a  selfish  thing,  and  our  religion  becomes  a  mere  life 
insurance — a  precautionary  thing  to  save  ourselves  merely,  and  nothing 
more — the  light  that  is  in  us  is  darkness,  and  how  great  is  that 
darkness ! 

If  you  look  at  the  petitions  which  are  found  in  tliis  Lord's  Prayer, 
you  will  see  that  there  is  one  quality  that  belongs  to  every  one  of 
-them.    Every  one  of  them  is  an  altar,  and  you  cannot  ofler  one  of 
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them  wiihoat  offering  a  sacrifica    ''  Thy  name  be  hallowed : "  in 
this  player,  seeking  Ood's  glory  we  sacrifice  our  own.    "  Thy  King- 
dom come : "  here  we  give  np  self-will  to  God's  control.    "  Thy  witt 
be  done:"  in  this  we  abandon  onr  own  more  selfish  plans  and  desiies 
of  life.    In  asking  only  for  "  Daily  bread/'  we  give  np  the  lust  of 
wealth  and  luxury.    In  '^Foigive  as  we  forgive/' we  sacrifice  our 
resentment  and  our  revenge.    In  **  Deliver  us  from  evil/'  we  ask  for 
the  refiner^s  fire.    Every  petition^is  an  altar.    And,  whenever  we  offer 
any  petition  that  is  not  an  altar,  we  waste  our  breath.    If  any  petition 
does  mot  cany  the  surrender  of  the  heart  with  it,  we  are  like  a  man 
who  asks  a  gift  without  holding  out  his  hand  to  get  it,  requesting  mercy 
and  locking  the  door  against  it.    It  is  vain  for  us  to  ask  for  mercy  and 
joy  and  assurance  and  rapture  and  heaven,  and  not  give  ourselves  up  te 
be  moulded,  inspired,  enlaiged,  guided  by  Grod.    And,  therefore,  this 
petition  of  suirender  is  the  salt  of  the  whole,  that  which  makes  all 
the  others  answerable.     Yet  all  neglect  this  petition — at  least,  I 
think  we  do.    Am  I  right  ?    And  if  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  we 
omit  it  in  the  first  half  of  its  meaning — ^the  personal  part — do  we 
ofier  it  with  any  greater  degree  of  earnestness  in  the  second  half  of  its' 
meaning,  in  which  we  ask  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  of  t&e^ 
Redeemer  ?    I  know  on  Sunday  we  say  "  Amen  "  to  pulpit  prayers ' 
for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  week-day  prayer-meeting  we 
will  ofier  prayer  for  its  establishment ;  but  where  is  the  solicitude 
and  yearning  of  heart  with  which  we   should  offer  this    prayer? 
Where  is  that  emotion  which  made  the  Psalmist  say,  "  Let  my  tongue 
deave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  to  my 
ehiefest  joy"?     Where  is  that  patriotism  that  makes  us  feel  for  the 
mother  countty  of  the  saints  of  God  ?    How  few  of  us  recognise  what 
we  owe  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  the  lives  she  has  cherished,  to  the 
Gospel  she  has  preached  to  us,  to  the  fellowship  she  has  given  us,  to 
her  hymns  of  praise,  to  the  inspiration  of  her  noble  examples,  to  tiie 
restraint  of  her  solemn  testimonies,  and,  in  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
received  from  her,  pray  for  her  prosperity  and  growtL    Who  is  there 
that  can  say,  as  BavM  did,  and  as  the  Saviour  did, ''  The  zeal  of 
thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up?"      Instead  of  that  we  are  all  apt 
to  criticise  the  Church's  faiUngs.    The  ministers  blame  the  people; 
and  tiie  people  Uame  the  ministers,  and  aU  blame  one  another.    Oh, 
it  is  easy  to  blame!    The  pattern  has  heavenly  perfection  in  it. 
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requixed  to  see  the  duerepanejr  between  ibe  fcwo.  The  fiaiilts  of  the 
Chuxdi  axe  vastly  greater  theoi  any  think.  Still,  she  seemed  to  her 
Saviour  worth  dying  for.  She  has  ohanna  in  His  eye ;  is  the  bride  of 
His  election ;  He  deems  Himself — ^may  I  say  it  ? — equally  yoked  in 
sweet  and  everlasting  espousals  with  her;  He  takes  her  as  His 
own,  and,  if  we  rightly  knew  our  part,  we  would  pray  for  her 
prosperity,  day  and  night,  with  the  utmost  ierromr.  Therefore,  in 
both  its  parts  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  prayer.  In  its  per- 
sonal bearing  it  names  the  only  security  which  is  perfect  for  a  human 
souL  We  are  not  safe  until  the  Saviour  haa  command  of  us,  and  just 
in  the  d^ree  in  which  we  withdraw  anything  from  His  oontrol  we 
give  the  enemy  a  leverage  over  us.  Blessed  axe  they  lliat  see  their 
way  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  that  are  guided  by  His  eye< 
They  have  no  regrets;  they  "go  on  from  strength  to  strength,  and 
every  one  of  them  appeareth  before  Gk)d  in  Zion."  Thus  our  safety 
needs  it,  and  is  achieved  by  it.  And  our  joy  requires  it  as  welL  K I 
am  half  Christ's  and  half  my  own  I  drop  between  two  stools,  and 
have  neither  the  joys  that  He  would  give  nor  the  set  of  perishing 
delights  which,  away  from  Him,  I  might  .eigoy.  But  ask  Him  to  fill 
the  throne  of  your  beiag,  and  to  dominate  you  with  all  His  power, 
and  then  uncertainty  is  gone,  and  self-reproach  is  gone^  and  the  angels 
that  serve  Him  day  and  night  are  your  companions  that  sing  in  your 
ear,  and  heaven  lifts  itself  before  yomr  eye  in  all  its  beauty,  waiting 
to  reward  the  holy  service  which  you  render.  Peace  and  joy  that  no 
one  can  take  away  come  to  the  heart  where  Jesus  reigns.  There  is 
no  peace  until  He  comes.  For  we  cannot  get  Christ  into  our  heart 
unless  He  is  in  the  throne  of  it.  He  is  either  outside  or  He  is 
in  the  tjux>ne  of  it;  and  when  Christ  is  outside  the  heart,  like 
the  disciples  when  Christ  had  not  oome  to  them,  we  are  in  the 
storm  and  in  the  dark.  But  let  Him  come  in,  and  His  presence 
makes  heaven. 

**'  Chriat  in  the  heart — Ghrirt  in  heaveiii 
Heaven  ifl  in  the  hearty  and  the  heart  in  heaven.'' 

We  wish  to  be  useful,  and  feel  that  the  only  valne  in  life  is  useful- 
ness. We  shall  be  useful  only  in  the  degree  in  which  our  obedience 
to  the  Saviour  is  a  living  and  continuous  tiling.  Follow  the  heavenly 
vision  and  men  will  follow  you,  and  you  will  be  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night  to  those  who  do  not  acie  and  fallow  the 
Divine  leading  for  themselves.    You  will  .ehann  others  to  Christ^ 
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You  ^rill  have  omnipotence  in  your  hand,  grace  will  be  poured  into 
your  lips ;  you  will  have  usefulness  of  every  kind  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  you  welcome  Him  to  the  sovereignty  of  your  heart. 

And  we  need,  and  the  world  needs,  that  Zion  shall  prosper  and 
extend.  What  an  influence  for  good  operates  on  all  of  us  when  the 
Church  is  worthy  of  her  name,  '*  The  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,'*  when  she  is 
aglow  with  His  presence,  and  bright  with  the  zeal  of  consecrated 
love ! 

To-day  the  Church  is  weak  because  worldly.  Men  do  not  say  to 
her, "We  will  go  with  you,"  for  they  cannot  add,  "for  God  is  with 
jou."  But  if,  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  she  were  to  arise  and  shake 
herself  from  the  dust  of  indolence,  and  loose  herself  from  the  bands 
of  her  weakness,  and  put  on  the  beautiful  garments  of  compassion, 
and  tenderness,  and  zeal ;  if  her  feet  were  shod  with  "  the  alacrity  of 
the  Grospel  of  Christ ; "  if  she  pleaded  with  the  hardened,  and  sought 
the  wandering,  and  healed  those  that  are  broken-hearted;  if,  in 
answer  to  our  prayers,  she  went  forth  to  win  souls ;  if  at  home  and 
abroad,  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  she  went  forth  '*  conquering 
and  to  conquer" — the  wilderness  of  earth's  woes  would  soon  begin 
to  blossom  as  the  rose ;  men  would  be  blessed  in  Christ,  and  all 
nations  would  call  Him  blessed ;  and  in  the  beauty  of  regenerated 
lives,  the  harmony  of  exalted  afifections,  the  quickening  hope  of 
immortal  good,  we  should  see  how  wisely  we  pleaded  for  ourselves 
and  others  when  we  prayed,  "  Gun  Father — Thy  Kingdom  come/' 


WM^  from  Ojuitt  ^abtngs* 


HEN  Caesar  returned  from  conquering  Spain  and  Gaul,  he 
gave  the  Roman  people  an  entertainment  which  his- 
torians have  thought  worthy  of  description.  It  took  the 
form  of  a  naumachia  or  mimic  sea-fight,  and  was  held 
not  far  from  the  Tiber.  Water  was  let  into  an  immense 
lake-like  basin.  A  hundred  vessels  manned  by  nineteen  thousand 
men  floated  on  the  waters.  These  galleys  divided  and  formed  two 
fleets,  the  fleet  of  Tyre  and  fleet  of  Egypt,  one  at  either  end  of  the 

basin.    The  space  between  was  the  battle-field.    Armed  troops  hedged 

17* 
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the  place  round  lest  any  should  escape.  At  length  Caesar  appeared 
and  took  his  seat  The  double  three  and  four  oared  galleys  met  with 
fearful  shock.  The  Egyptian  fleet  suffered  most.  The  water  grew 
red  with  blood.  Mutilated  men  and  shattered  vessels  sank  in  its 
depths.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Ctesar  during  this  sanguinaiy 
scene  ?  He  had  been  carelessly  reading  and  tearing  up  his  letters 
the  whole  time,  with  hardly  a  glance  at  the  conflict,  and  at  the  close 
he  rose  indolently,  to  grant  Ufe  to  the  miserable  remnants  of  the 
fight.  Heartless  1  inhuman !  exclaims  some  one.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  one  could  be  so  cold  and  unfeeling  ?  Friend,  a  sadder  scene  is 
outspread  in  this  suffering  and  ignorant  world  before  you.  Countless 
thousands,  yea  millions,  of  men  and  women  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  wrecking  nations,  and  sinful 
habits  are  drawing  them  down  into  the  depths.  The  cries  of  woe  and 
distress,  though  unheard  by  you,load  the  air.  What  are  you  doing  while 
all  this  is  transpiiing  ?  Are  you  looking  with  sympathy  and  tears  upon 
the  condition  of  men  ?  Are  you  helping  to  send  the  Grospel  abroad 
to  mitigate  their  miseries  ?  Are  you  promoting  its  influences  at  home 
to  raise  and  comfort  our  human  life ;  or  are  you,  in  the  daily  routine 
of  your  common  employ,  occupied  only  with  the  letters  and  circum- 
stances that  refer  to  your  private  business  and  friendships  f  If  the 
latter,  there  is  little  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  looked  with  pity  from 
the  heights  of  heaven  upon  the  world,  or  with  weeping  from  the 
lioimt  of  Olives  upon  Jerusalem.  And  when  you  pray  and  give,  that 
the  blessing  of  life  may  be  extended  to  any,  do  you  do  it  with  a  spirit 
of  less  unconcern  than  might  be  fitly  represented  as  akin  to  that 
of  the  Boman  Imperator?  Does  your  earnestness  measure  the 
height  and  depth  and  breadth  and  length  of  this  great  subject  ?  Does 
your  sensitiveness  feel  its  pathos  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  examine, 
lest,  in  condenming  another,  a  similar  and  heavier  charge  belong  to 
thyself? 

What  a  contrast  to  this  was  the  act  of  Telemachus,  a  monk  from 
Illyria,  who  was  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  gladiatorial  shows,  of 
which  the  above  was  only  one  variety.  He  appeared  one  day  in  the 
Itoman  amphitheatre.  Leaping  the  barriers  of  the  arena^  the  stranger 
stood  among  the  combatants  endeavouring  to  restrain  them  from 
shedding  one  another's  blood.  The  gladiators  paused;  but  the 
spectators,  thinking  they  were  tobe  deprived  of  their  favourite  pas- 
time, rose  in  fury  and  stoned  the  monk  to  death.    When,  howevei;  the 
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Emperor  Honorius  heard  of  it  he  declared  Telemachus  a  martyr,  and 
ordered  the  combats  to  cease  for  ever,  an  order  which,Jthough  some 
time  still  elapsed,  was  eventually  effectual  and  obeyed.  The  power  of 
self-sacrifice  is  here  forcibly  illustrated ;  arresting,  touching,  subduing, 
it  triumphs  by  suffering.  Passive  love  often  accomplishes  more 
than  eloquence  or  force.  Thousands  of  invectives  against  those  scenes 
of  cruelty  would  have  been  powerless,  but  the  expostulation  of  such 
self-surrender  in  seeking  to  stay  them  aroused  reflection,  touched  the 
heart,  and  enlightened  the  conscience  of  the  age.  The  greatest  self- 
sacrifice  of  all,  accomplishes  still  more  wonderful  results.  It  van- 
quishes the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind ;  wins  men  from  sin  and  turns 
them  to  Grod ;  is  a  perpetual  influence  for  truth  and  righteousness 
)vithin  the  soul,  and  an  endless  example  of  the  Divine  spirit  of 
patience  and  love.  Have  we  acknowledged  it  and  yielded  to  its  claim  ? 
We  might  often  feel,  perhaps,  stimulated  to  greater  earnestness 
under  the  appeals  of  godliness,  if  we  knew  and  reflected  how  ardent 
and  devout  some  are  who  do  not  enjoy  the  light  of  Christianity  with 
which  we  are  favoured.  The  Abb6  Hue  tells  us  that,  in  the  capital 
of  Tibet,  in  the  evening  at  sundown,  all  the  inhabitants  suspend  busi- 
ness and  meet  together,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  principal 
parts  of  the  town  and  in  the  public  squares.  As  soon  83  the  groups 
are  formed,  every  one  kneels  down,  and  all  begin  slowly  and  in  an 
undertone  to  chant  their  prayers.  The  prayer  they  offer  is  trans- 
lated by  the  Abb(5  thus :  "  Oh !  may  I  obtain  perfection,  and  be 
absorbed  in  Deity."  Further,  this  prayer  is  inscribed  everywhere. 
You  see  it  written  all  about  in  flags  that  float  above  the  doors,  on 
the  summit  of  public  edifices;  and  certain  rich  and  zealous  wor- 
shippers  maintain  at  their  own  expense  companies  of  sculptors, 
whose  business  it  is  to  travel  with  chisel  and  mallet,  over  hill,  dale,  and 
desert,  engraving  these  words  upon  the  stones  and  rocks.  The  object  is 
to  have  this  sentiment  ever  before  the  mind  and  impressed  on  the 
thoughts.  We  know  how  much  of  error  and  superstition  there  is  in 
the  religious  belief  of  these  people,  but  is  there  not  in  tlie  broad  view 
*n  ascendency  of  religious  feeling  that  might  be  instructive  ?  We 
pity  their  darkness;  but  they,  in  their  ignorance,  feel  more  than 
many  in  their  enlightenment  We  might  object  to  have  everywhere 
written  up,  '*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  hie  own  soul  ? "  but  how  desirable  and  blessed  would  it  be 
if  such  a  sentiment  were  written  on  the  memory,  impressed  on  the 
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heart,  and  the  spuit  of  the  words  breathed  in  the  life !  There  aie 
many  unhappily^  however,  who,  if  asked  about  religion,  would,  if 
they  were  honest,  reply  very  much  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  when 
Henri  IV.  asked  his  opinion  as  to  some  astronomical  mysteries.  He 
said,  *'  Sire,  I  have  so  much  to  do  with  earth  that  I  have  no  leisure 
to  think  of  heaven." 

A  singular  mode  of  wishing  help  to  friends  in  distress  is  related  by 
the  Abb^.  Standing  upon  a  rock  in  the  high  wind,  the  well-wisher 
scatters  bits  of  paper,  with  figures  of  horses  on  them  going  at  ftdl 
gallop.  These  are  plentifully  distributed  on  the  gale,  and  the  idea 
and  wish  is  that  they  may  be  changed  by  the  power  of  Buddha  into 
real  horses.  This  looks  very  much  like  the  cheap  good  wishes  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  "  Be  ye  warmed  and  filled," 
say  they ;  "  notwithstanding  they  give  them  not  those  things  which 
are  needful  to  the  body."  It  reminds  us  of  the  farmer's  little  boy, 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  remarked  how  earnestly  his  father 
prayed  for  the  poor.  He  looked  up  with  much  simplicity  one  day, 
and  said,  "  Father,  I  wish  I  had  your  com."  "  Why,  my  boy  ?  "  said 
the  farmer.    "  I  would  answer  your  prayers,"  was  the  reply. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  utter  waste  of 
skill  and  effort  sometimes  to  be  deplored  is  given  in  an  account  by 
the  same  writer  of  the  "Feast  of  Flowers,"  in  the  Lamasery  of 
Kounboum,  in  Tartary.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  moon  a  festival 
is  held  for  a  single  evening,  where  wonderful  representations  are 
exhibited  of  religious  and  profane  subjects — persons,  places,  apparel, 
flowers,  and  other  things — all  formed  of  fresh-kneaded  butter.  Three 
months  are  occupied  in  preparation  for  this  singular  spectacle. 
Twenty  Lamas,  selected  from  among  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the 
Lamasery,  are  daily  engaged  in  these  butter-works,  keeping  their 
hands  all  the  while  in  water,  lest  the  heat  of  their  fingers  should 
disfigure  their  productions.  Their  labours  take  place  chiefly  in  the 
depth  of  winter ;  hence  they  suffer  much.  They  work  under  the 
direction  of  a  principal,  who  has  furnished  the  plan  for  the  year, 
each  year  a  new  and  elaborate  one  being  prepared.  When  night  fell, 
the  Abb^  was  invited  to  go  and  see  the  marvellous  scene.  The 
**  flowers  "  were  arranged  in  the  open  air,  and  displayed  by  illumina* 
tions  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  illustrations  of  the  various 
objects  were  grouped  with  a  taste  that  would  have  reflected  no  dis- 
credit on  a  Parisian  decorator.     The  appearance  of  the  "flowers'^ 
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created  smaaBemenl^  Nevar  ccmid  it  havQ  been  conceived*  that  in 
these  deaeits,  among  half-savage  people,  artists  of  amch  merit  eoold 
have  been  found.  The'' florwers^'  iveve  in  bas-reliefs  of  colossal  pro^ 
portions,  r^ieaenting  various  snbjects  taken  from  the  history  of 
Buddhism.  All  the  personages  were  marked  with  a  truthfulness  of  ex- 
pression that  filled  the  beholder  witii  astonishment  The  features  were 
fall  of  life  and  animation,  the  attitudes  were  natural,  and  the  drapery 
light  and  gracefuL  The  furs  were  espeeially  good.  Skins  of  sheep,  tiger, 
fox,  wolf,  were  so  admirably  rendered  that  you  felt  inclined  to  go  and 
feel  them  with  the  hand  to  ascertain  if,  after  all,  they  were  not  real. 
These  large  bas-reliefs  w^re  surrounded  with  frames,  representing 
animals  and  flowers,  all  admirable  for  delicacy  of  outline,  tints  of 
colouring,  and  exquisiteness  of  finish.  Along  a  road  leading  firom  one 
tBmple  to  another  were  miniature  representations  of  battles,  hunting 
incidents,  nomadic  episodes,  and  views  of  celebrated  Lamaseries. 
Finally,  in  front  of  the  principal  temple,  there  was  a  theatre,  which, 
with  its  personages  and  decorations,  was  all  in  butter.  The  dramatis 
penoncB  were  a  foot  high,  and  represented  a  community  of  Lamas  on 
their  way  to  aolenmise  prayers.  Tet  all  these  grand  works,  in  which 
80  many  persons  had  been  employed  and  so  much  time  and  genius 
expended,  served  merely  as  a  spectacle  for  a  solitary  night.  Next 
morning  not  a  trace  remained  of  the  "  Feast  of  Flowers ; "  all  had 
disappeared,  and  the  immense  collection  of  butter  had  been  thrown 
down  the  ravine  to  feed  the  crows. 

But  is  this  the  only  instance  ?  Is  it  not  rather  only  one  of  spendii^ 
time  and  talent  far  that  winch  is  purely  ^hemeral?  Alas !  how  much 
energy  is  squandered  in  usdess  things.  How  much  thought,  skill, 
and  care  on  dress,  on  pleasures,  and  the  trifles  of  life,  as  transient  and 
short-lived  as  the  butter-works  of  the  Tartars !  K  capability  and  zeal 
were  but  applied  in  a  right  direction,  how  much  that  would  be 
profitable  might  be  done  in  ameliorating  the  condition  and  advancing 
the  well-being  of  mankind  !  The  world,  if  searched,  would  present 
too  abundant  proofs  of  wasted  power,  and  of  the  toil  and  travail  of 
TiselesB  lives*  How  much  better  to  apply  strength  and  diligence  to 
that  which  will  endure !  With  the  needs  of  a  feUen  world  around  us 
we,  at  least,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  sphere  in  which  we  may 
exenase  our  zeal,  or  for  the  knowledge  of  what  we  may  do  that  we 
may  glorify  God,  and  labour,  not  in  vain,  but  secure  issues  that  shall 
abide  for  ever. 
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Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  of  King  Feysol,  of  Arabia,  that  he  had  in 

Ks  palace  a  closet  in  the  wall  where  he  might  secretly  sit  and  listen 

to  his  gaests.     These,   all  unaware,   pursued   their  conv^rsatioD, 

sometimes  afterwards  to  be  charged  and  accused  of  that  which  they  had 

Hicautiously  said.    The  witness  would  be  one  of  whose  presence  they 

had  little  conceived.   Do  we  think  sufficiently  of  the  ear  that  listens  to 

all  our  words,  and  the  eye  that  sees  our  every  action  ?    The  thought 

would  be  intolerable  if  there  were  a  ceasdess  watch  only  for  the 

purpose  of  accumulating  materials  for  judgment.    A  prisoner  has 

described  the  distressing  sensation  produced  upon  him  by  his  being 

conscious  of  the  cold,  severe,  hostile  look  of  the  sentinel  watching 

with  fixed  glance  through  an  aperture  of  the  door.    How  blessed  in 

our  case  that  the  eye  and  ear  that  watch  and  listen  are  those  of  a 

reconciled  God !    But,  if  so,  what  effort  should  we  use  that  nothing 

but  what  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  obedience 

shall  be  found  or  noted  in  us  !    What  a  privilege  it  would  have  been 

for  any  courtier  to  have  enjoyed  access  to  that  secret  chamber  and 

to  be  assured  of  experiencing  the  friendship  of  the  king !    When 

James  the  First  was  anxious  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  the  Spanish 

Court,  he  sent  over  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that  country.     It  was 

impossible  that  more  respect  could  have  been  shown  to  any  one  than 

Uiat  experienced  by  Charles.    The  Spanish  monarch  took  the  left  hand 

of  the  English  prince  upon  all  occasions.    "  Here,"  said  Philip,  "  you 

are  at  Aome."    He  also  received  a  golden  key  which  gave  him  access 

at  all  times  to  the  royal  presence.    Yet,  surely  we  Imow  of  the  golden 

key  of  prayer  that  admits  us  even  to  the  presence  of  the  King  of 

kings^  and  assures  us  of  acceptable  audience  with   Him.     Very 

wonderful  in  every  respect  is  the   love   of   Grod.      In  one  of  his 

lectures,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Eobertson  speaks  of  the  impression  produced 

on  him  by  a  thunderstorm  in  the  Alps.    The  effect  on  his  poetic  mind 

was  of  this  kind  (and  he  uses  the  illustration  in  describing  the  well- 

known  scene  in  Elijah's  life)  :  *^  All  that  was  in  my  heart ;  but  it  was 

never  spoken  out  till  now."    Might  it  not  be  thus  said  of  the  love  of 

Grod  as  we  look  to  Calvary  ?    The  dealings  of  Divine  forbearance  and 

mercy  with  the  Israelites  may  teach  us  more.    The  perpetual  and 

unfailing  kindness  of  Providence  towards  ourselves  must  deeply 

impress ;  but  never,  till  we  turn  to  the  Crucifixion,  can  we  take  in 

the  fulness  of  the  expression,  "  Ood  is  love/'    It  is  there,  however. 

reverently  we  may  say, "  All  that  was  in  His  heart ;  but  it  was  never 

spoken  out  till  now." 
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Tniihs  and  thoughts  appear  marvellously  different  according  to 
the  settii^  they  receive,  or  in  the  light  or  shade  in  which  they  arc 
regarded.  It  was  stated  a  little  time  back  that  a  beautifully  sculptured 
statue  by  Michael  Angelo,  at  Venice,  seemed  quite  transfigured  on 
being  brought  out  from  an  unfavourable  position  in  which  it  was 
placed.  Situated  in  fuller  light  it  did  but  experience  what  many 
sught  have  considered  a  little  thing ;  yet  that  was  everything  to  it ; 
like  the  turn  of  an  expression  to  a  sentiment,  or  the  right  emphasis 
of  a  word  in  a  sentenc^  So  texts  and  truths  of  Scripture  often  only 
require  to  be  brought  out  into  the  light,  and  they  strike  us  with  new 
thoughts,  and  kindle  within  us  new  feelings.  Always  let  us  aim  to 
8ce"  light  in  God's  light" 

What  exhaustlessness  and  beauty  belong  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  sayings  of  Christ  have  been  compared  to  the  "  deep  sea,  intensely 
dear,  but  immeasurably  profound."  Let  us  carry  out  the  figure  and 
description  a  little  farther.  Professor  Schleiden  tells  us,  concerning 
the  Indian  Ocean,  that  if  we  dive  into  its  liquid  crystal  it  opens  out 
to  ns  the  most  wondrous  enchantments  of  the  fairy  tales  of  our 
childhood's  dreams.  Strangely  branching  thickets  bea;r  living  flowers. 
The  colouring  surpasses  everything;  vivid  green  alternates  with 
brown  or  yellow ;  rich  tints  of  purple,  from  pale  red-brown  to  deepest 
hlue.  There  are  gorgonias,  with  their  yellow  and  lilac  fans,  per- 
forated like  trellis*work ;  leafy  filustras  adhering  to  the  coral 
branches  like  mosses  and  lichens ;  yellow,  green,  and  purple-striped 
limpets  resembling  monstrous  cochineal  insects  upon  their  trunks. 
The  sea  anemones,  like  gigantic  cactus  blossoms,  sparkling  in  the 
most  ardent  colours,  expand  their  crowns  of  tentacles  upon  the 
broken  xocks,  or  more  modestly  embellish  the  flat  bottoms,  looking 
as  if  they  were  beds  of  variegated  ranunculuses.  Aroimd  the 
blossoms  of  the  coral  shrubs  play,  like  humming-birds  of  the  ocean, 
little  fish  sparkling  with  red  or  blue  metallic  glitter,  or  gleaming  in 
golden  green,  or  with  the  brightest  silvery  lustre.  The  many-tinted 
I^osphorescent  lights  of  the  ocean  crown  this  gorgeous  painting,  and 
complete  the  wonders  of  the  enchanted  night  The  most  luxurious 
vegetation  of  a  tropical  landscape  cannot  unfold  so  great  a  wealth  of 
form ;  while  in  variety,  as  in  splendour  of  colour,  it  would  stand  far 
behind  this  garden  in  the  sea,  which  is  strangely  composed  exclusively 
of  animals,  and  not  of  plants.  Whatever  is  beautiful,  wondrous,  or 
uncommon  in  submarine  life  is  crowded  into  the  warm  and  crystal 
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depths  of  tbie  tiopical  ocean.  Does  not  the  eye  that  poiietmtes  into 
the  glories  of  truth  find  analogies  and  resemblances  in  the  wonders 
and  excellences  that  are  discovered  ?  Let  not  those  who  haye  not 
sought  to  fathom  these  depths  presume  to  deny  the  sources  of  delight 
and  fascination  that  are  to  be  found.  Let  them  rather  search  and  seek 
that  their  eyes  may  be  opened,  that  they  may  behold  wondeiful 
things  beyond  all  they  have  conceiyed. 

''  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,''  said  Dsvid,  "^  more  than  they  who 
watch  for  the  momii^."  Dr.  Kane's  experience  in  his  lonely  brig 
amid  Greenland  ice  aiFords  an  illustration.  He  records  hds  eager 
watching^for  the  sun,  and  calculations  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  day 
of  re-appearance.  He  describes  himself  as  scrambling  up  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  orb,  still  hidden  at  the 
level  of  the  deck.  "  I  saw  him  once  more,"  he  writes,  "  and  firom  a 
projecting  crag  nestled  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  like  bathing  in  per- 
fumed water."  A  sadder  experience  was  tiiat  of  those  who,  having 
ventured  on  the  ice  iioes  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  found  them- 
selves, by  change  of  the  wind,  borne  off  to  sea,  with  a  wide  severance 
between  themselves  and  the  land.  There,  amid  the  freezing  cold,  to 
sleep  in  which  would  be  never  to  wake  on  earth  again,  how  eagerly 
they  watched  for  the  morning !  With  what  longing  eyes  and  anxious 
thoughts  did  they  strain  their  vision  to  catch  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  the  dawn  I  Happy  they  to  whom  the  morning  brought  relief  and 
deliverance !  Blessed  they  who,  seeking  the  best  things,  find  the 
deliverance  and  joy  which  the  Gospel  always  brings  to  those  who 
are  '*  of  good  courage  "  and  who  truly  ''  wait  on  the  Lord  "  I  A  con- 
versation^of  Madame  de  Stael  with  Fichte  concerning  his  "  system" 
was  very  striking.  Perhaps  it  only  requires  similar  boldness  and 
skill  to  that  displayed  by  the  celebrated  lady  whom  Heine  called 
"  a  whirlwind  in  petticoats,"  to  disconcert  some  other  representatives 
of  inflated  and  self-conceited  intellectual  pretension.  She  drew  an 
illustration  from  Baron  Munchausen's  travels.  When  the  Baron 
arrived  cnce  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  was  neither  bridge  nor 
ferry,  nor  even  a  poor  boat  or  raft^  he  was  at  first  quite  confounded, 
quite  in  despair,  until  at  last,  his  wits  coming  to  his  assistance,  he 
took  a  good  hold  of  his  own  sleeve,  and  jumped  himself  over  to  the 
other  sid&  '*ThiB»"  said  the  lady  to  the  philosopher,  ''is  your 
'ich/  your  'moi'"  Jichte's  face,  it  is  related,  looked  like  a 
tragedy. 
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It  is  well  to  be  soundly  established  in  the  truth,  aud  to  have  our 
trust  fixed  firmlj  on  the  Word  of  Grod.  Lord  Brougham  remarked 
that  no  man  knew  more  of  scientific  truth  than  Newton,  of  intellec- 
tnal  truth  than  Locke  and  Pascal,  of  physical  truth  than  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  nor  of  legal  evidence  than  Sir  Matthew  Hale ;  and 
yet  all  of  them  were  firm  believers  in  revelation. 

It  will  be  an  infinite  satisfaction,  when  we  are  gone  "  where  beyond 
these  voices  there  is  peace,"  to  find  the  welcome  and  commendation 
which  the  faithftd  may  anticipate  after  their  patient  toil  and  trying 
suffering.  What  a  grateful  surprise,  also,  it  may  be  to  some !  The 
eminent  sculptor  Thorwaldsen  was  once  at  a  dinner  in  Some  where 
Chevalier  Bunsen  presided.  At  nearly  the  eaid  of  the  feast  Bunsen 
went  roand  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  making  a 
speech,  and  a  very  happy  one,  took  a  wreath  of  laurel,  which  was 
supposed  by  chance  to  be  near  as  one  of  the  ornaments'  of  the 
occasion,  and  placed  it  on  Thorwaldsen's  head.  It  was  a  fine  scene. 
The  venerable  artist  resisted  the  honour  just  so  far  as  was  graceful, 
and  DO  farther,  though  taken  by  surprise  entirely,  for  the  speech  was 
80  dttewdly  adjusted  that  its  full  purport  was  not  intelligible  till  the 
wreath  was  on  Ms  temples.  But  everybody  felt  it  was  well  placed, 
and  the  bnrst  of  applause  that  followed  must  have  gratified  him. 
How  much  greater  distinction,  however,  and  more  glorious  con- 
gratulations shall  they  have  who,  having  confessed  Cfhrist  before 
men  and  proved  faithful  to  tiie  Master  they  have  served  and  in  the 
work  He  has  given  them  to  do,  shall  be  confessed  and  crowned  before 
the  angels  of  God !  If  the  honours  of  earth  are  much,  what  shall  be 
tlioee  of  heaven ! 

With  joy  we  may  think  of  Mends  who  have  gone  before,  ex- 
periencing this  "  abundant  entrance,"  and  be  reconciled  to  their  loss, 
while  we  live  in  the  hope  of  final  re-union  and  triumphant  fellowship. 
So  may  we  feel  the  charm  of  those  beautiful  words  :— 

'<  I  know  thoa  hast  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  leat ; 
Then  why  should  my  soul  be  so  sad  1 
I  know  thou  art  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest, 
And  the  mourner  looks  up  and  is  glad. 

^*  Where  Love  has  put  off  in  the  land  of  its  birth 
The  stains  it  had  gathered  in  tkis, 
And  Hope,  the  sweet  singer  that  gladdened  the  earth, 
Lies  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  BHss. 
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^  I  know  thou  art  gone  where  thy  forehead  is  starred 
With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  thy  soul ; 
Where  the  light  of  thy  loveliness  cannot  be  njjirred, 
Nor  the  heart  be  flung  back  from  its  goal. 

'^  I  know  thou  hast  drunk  of  the  Lethe  that  flows 
Througli  a  land  where  they  do  not  foi^et ; 
That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose, 
And  takes  from  it  only  regret." 
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VEN  those  who,  like  ourselves,  differ  very  widely  from  Miss 
Carpenter's  religious  principles,  and  regret  her  pronounced 
Unitarianism,  will  readily  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  her 
character  and  the  benevolence  of  her  life.  She  was  a 
woman  who,  notwithstanding  her  defective  and  erroneous 
beliefs,  was  animated  very  largely  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
laboured  with  patient  self-sacrifice,  unflinching  heroism,  and  un- 
wearied fidelity  for  the  enlightenment  and  elevation  of  the  lowest, 
the  most  ignorant,  and  most  wretched  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Among 
the  social  reformers  and  Christian  philanthropists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Miss  Carpenter  occupies  a  conspicuous  position.  The  story 
of  her  life  is  singularly  attractive,  its  influence  was  as  powerful  as 
it  was  extensive,  and  an  acquaintance  with  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
shame  many  of  us  out  of  our  low  content,  and  stimulate  us  to  follow 
more  literally  and  assiduously  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  whose 
witnesses  in  the  world  we  profess  to  be.  Christians  of  every  name 
will  find  in  these  memoirs  much  with  which  they  will  profoundly 
sympathise,  which  will  tend  to  deepen  their  spiritual  life,  and  to  call 
forth  their  energies  in  the  service  of  Gk)d  and  of  man. 

Miss  Carpenter  was  born  at  Exeter  on  April  3rd,  1807.  Her 
father.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  was  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation worshipping  in  George's  Meeting,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved, in  1817,  to  the  congregation  of  Lewin's  Mead  meeting  in 
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Bristol.  Mary  was  the  eldest  of  six  children,  several  of  whom  rose 
to  high  distinction  in  literary  and  scientific  circles.  The  home  life 
mnat  have  been  very  delightfuL  Mary  received  instruction  under 
the  guidance  of  her  father,  who  had  in  his  house  a  number  of  pupils^ 
among  them  the  £ev.  James  Martineau,  who  has  here  narrated  some 
deeply  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  youthful  school-fellow,  and 
of  her  attainments  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  in  physical 
acience  and  natural  history.  She  was  invariably  at  the  head  of  her 
dass,  was  greatly  beloved  by  school-fellows,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  her  mother,  had  "  very  great  influence  among  the  boys, 
and  could  easily  maintain  an  astonishing  degree  of  order  among 
them." 

Her  religious  character  was  singularly  beautiful.  She  had  an 
instinctive  reverence  for  all  high  and  holy  things,  felt  the  Divine 
virtue  of  the  gospels,  and  venerated  the  person  of  Christ  with  a 
purity  and  fervour  of  affection  which  could  not — ^as  it  seems  to  us — 
be  fully  expressed  apart  from  the  confession,  "My  Lord  and  my 
God."  She  was  unflinching  in  her  self-scrutiny,  detected  with  a 
keen  eye  her  various  fiaultSy  and  was  often  thrown  into  an  agony  of 
self-abasement  On  more  than  one  occasion  she  felt  her  need  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  was  ready  to  fling  herself  upon  it  in 
despair.  We  regret  that  she  could  not  see  her  way  frankly  to  accept 
it.  It  would  have  far  more  effectually  harmonised  the  discords 
of  her  nature,  and  aided  her  attainment  of  the  perfection  after  which 
she  had  so  long  and  weary  a  strife.  The  remedies  to  which  she 
had  recourse  are,  in  their  own  place,  indispensable.  We  have  no 
wish  to  ignore  their  worth;  but  they  are  secondaiy  rather  than 
primary — an  excellent  supplement  to  our  faith  in  Christ's  Atonement, 
bat  not  a  substitute  for  it  To  us  it  seems  impossible  to  acquire 
perfect  peace,  apart  from  the  doctrine  which  Miss  Carpenter  re- 
jected, while  we  are  sure  that  it  is  the  mightiest  incentive  to  a  life 
worthy  of  our  kinship  with  God.  There  is  no  moral  dynamic  of 
equal  force. 

HiBs  Caipenter^s  oonseciation  of  herself  to  the  will  of  God 
was^  however,  very  thorough.  In  1831  she  became  superintendent  of 
the  afternoon  Sunday-school,  and  regularly  visited  the  homes  of  the 
j^Qorant  and  the  poor.  She  lamented  that  she  could  do  so  little 
towards  the  alleviation  of  their  distress,  and  recorded  her  ^  earnest 
dedie  to  become  more  useful  to  my  fellow-creatures  and  my  prayer 
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to  my  heavenly  Father  to  guide  me  by  His  Tight  into  the  way  of 
discovering  the  means  and  of  rightly  employing  them.*'  This  purpose 
was  never  forgotten.  Its  hold  on  her  mind  was  strengthened  by  her 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tuckerman,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  who  in  shattered 
health  came  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house,  and  whose  **  Ministry  to 
the  Poor "  had  stimulated  the  zeal  of  many  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  his  Unitarian  creed.  As  they  were  one  day  walking  along  the 
narrow  streets  around  Lewin's  Mead,  a  miserable  little  urchin  darted 
out  of  a  dark  entry  and  rushed  wildly  across  their  path.  •*  That 
child,"  remarked  Dr.  Tuckerman,  *'  should  be  followed  to  his  home 
and  seen  after."  Six  and  thirty  years  afterwards  Miss  Carpenter 
recalled  the  incident,  and  added,  "  His  words  sank  into  my  mind  with 
a  painful  feeling  that  a  duty  was  being  ne^ected ; "  but  as  there 
devolved  upon  her  at  that  time  the  care  of  her  parents,  the  charge  of 
the  school,  and  the  education  of  her  brothers  she  could  not  at  once  act 
imrestrainedly  on  her  impulses.  In  1885  she  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Working  and  Visiting  Society  whose  aim 
was  to  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes  and  to  prevent  the  demoralisation 
of  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  The  experience  which  Miss  Carpenter 
thus  acquired  was  of  immense  service  to  her  afterwards  in  her  labours 
among  the  ''  perishing  and  dangerous  classes."  It  could  be  no  light 
matter  for  a  lady  of  education  and  refinement  to  go  into  the  filthy 
courts,  the  dark  alleys,  and  the  wretched  hovels  where  the  mission 
lay,  and  to  come  into  contact  with  loathsome  and  disgusting  scenes 
of  vice.  But  her  path  had  been  marked  oiit  for  her,  and  she  im- 
shrinkingly  trod  it  She  cheerfully  gave  up  at  the  call  of  duty  all 
other  employments  and  pursuits,  and  found  a  new  sense  of  delight  in 
her  heaviest  tasks. 

The  death  of  her  father  in  1840  threw  over  her  life  a  peculiar 
solemnity.  He  -had  been  an  inspirer  and  stay  to  her  from  her 
earliest  childhood,  and  in  her  labours  she- was  but  acting  in  his  spirit ; 
but  afier  his  removal  she  seemed  to  be  even  nearer  to  him  than 
before.  She  persisted  in  her  generous  and  self-denying  toil,  aided  the 
aniliL-slavery  mov«mait  in  America,  and  in  1846  founded  in  Bristol  a 
ragged  «ohool.  She  was  there  confronted  with  a  mass  of  ignorance, 
wiokedBess,  and  disorder  which  might  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
heact  The  aid  of  the  police  had,  for  a  time,  to 'be  called  in,  but  all 
obstades  were  at  length  overcome,  and  after  two-years  of  hard  work, 
when  upwaidis  of  five  hundred  children  hadpasseStbroi^  liie  fiehool. 
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Carpenter  had  &a  aa&£Msti(Hi  of  liearis^  one  of  hsc  Majetfcy's 
iiiq)ectois  declaie  that ''  he  did  not  know  of  any  other  zagged  school 
where  theze  was  so  large  an  amount  of  intellect  and  wdl-direcied 
efibit  exerted  to  raise  the  school  to  train  iip  self-acting  beings."  The 
teacbers  whom  Miss  Carpenter  gath^ed  around  her  caught  her  own 
enthusiasm — the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  poor  outcasts 
was  as  diligently  oared  for  as  their  intellectual  training,  and  these 
noble  efforts  were  not  without  Uieir  reward. 

In  1850,  Miss  Carpenter  issued  her  book  on  ^  Beformatory  Schools 
for  the  Children  of  the  Perishing  and  Dangerous  Classes  and  for 
JuTenile  Offenders."  In  this  able  plea,  she  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  three  classes  of  schools  for  different  grades  of  destitution,  vagrancy 
and  Griminalit7 — ^ficee  day  schools;  feeding  industrial  schools,  aided  by 
lates,  at  which  attendance  should  be  compulsory;  and  reformatory 
schools,  in  place  of  the  existing  prison  systeuL  She  believed  in  the 
latent  capabilities  of  the  most  vicious  and  degraded,  and  saw  that  the 
old  system  checked  the  development  of  those  capabilities  and  branded 
the  children  with  ignominy  for  Ufe.  Her  conclusions  were  in  harmony 
with  £Etcts  which  she  brought  under  the  notice  of  her  readers ;  and  she 
pointed  oat  the  scope  there  was  in  this  direction,  both  for  Christian 
benevolence  and  wise  legislative  action.  She  next  visited  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  consult  with  tiie  advocates  of  reformatory 
principles,  and  had  thus  suggested  to  her  the  idea  of  a  conference, 
which  was  subsequently  held  in  Birmingham,  at  the  close  of  1851, 
and  was  attended  by  suoh  men  as  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  the  Bevs. 
I.  Carter^  John  Clay,  Sydney  Turner,  Sheriff  Watson  (of  Aberdeen), 
^  others  of  equal  note.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  principles  which  the  conference  had  afGbrmed  and  a  deputation 
suthoDsed  to  wait  upon  the  Home  Secretary.  A  Parliamentary 
Committee  was,  after  considerable  delay,  granted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Addedey,  and  before  it  Miss 
Oupoiter,  with  great  ieluctance,^appeaKed.  Her  evidence  was  par- 
tkalady  valuable. 

liiss  Carpenter's  neoct  step  was  to  purchase  (with  the  aid  of  Lady 
Byxon  and  o&er  liberal  Mends)  a  house  at  Eingswood,  where  she 
lai^t  carry  out  the  prinoiplea  advocated  in  her  book.  Amid  diffir 
caUieB,  which  many  would  have  deemed  insupeiable,  she  toiled  on 
hmvdy  and  saceeesfiilly.  Her  experienooi  however,  convinced  her 
that  the  nnioa  of  faoja  and  girls  in  ons  acdiool  was  nnfiivourable  to 
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their  amendment,  and  she  therefore  set  about  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  school  for  the  girls.  Her  Bed  Lodge  School,  of  which  she 
took  the  sole  management,  was  henceforth  the  work  that  lay  nearest 
to  her  heart,  but  as  we  read  of  her  manifold  labours  among  ragged 
diildren  and  juvenile  delinquents  of  both  sexes,  of  her  free  use  of  the 
press,  of  the  prominent  part  she  took  in  the  arranging  for  conferences, 
and  for  pressing  her  views  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Government,  we 
are  surprised  at  the  amount  of  arduous  work  she  was  enabled  to  ac- 
complish. She  had,  however,  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
principles  gradually  making  their  way  towards  general  acceptance. 
Through  the  Social  Science  Congresses,  where,  year  after  year,  she  read 
papers  full  of  valuable  information  and  cogent  reasoning,  she  reached 
a  multitude  of  the  most  influential  minds  in  the  kingdom,  and  much 
of  the  wisest  legislation  of  recent  years  in  reference  to  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools  is  due,  as  was  frequently  acknowledged  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  her  unwearied  assiduity.  Not  less  heartily  did  she  labour 
for  the  removal  of  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  ^  Our  Convicts."  She 
visited  various  prisons,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  fearlessly  ex- 
posed the  evils  she  could  not  fail  to  discover  in  the  careless,  indis- 
criminate, and  practically  cruel  methods  adopted  towards  the  culprits, 
and  pleaded  persistently  for  the  adoption  of  a  wiser  and  more  humane, 
as  well  as  a  more  effective  course. 

Towards  the  close  of  her  life  Miss  Carpenter  not  only  visited 
Canada  and  America,  where  she  was  as  active  as  she  had  been  at 
home  in  her  philanthropic  labours,  especially  in  connection  with 
prison  reform  and  discipline,  but  she  four  times  went  to  India.  She 
had  felt  the  attractions  of  this  great  empire  as  a  field  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  benevolent  designs  for  many  years,  but  had  been  unable, 
through  the  pressure  of  other  and  more  urgent  duties,  to  carry  out  her 
wishes  in  relation  to  it.  Her  purpose  was  awakened  into  new  and 
irresistible  power  by  her  conversations  with  Mr.  M.  Ghose  and  two 
other  Hindoo  gentlemen.  Ettie  saw  her  path  plainly  marked  out  for 
her,  and  felt  that  a  sacred  trust  had  been  committed  to  her  hands. 
Her  whole  being  rose  to  meet  it.  Gladly  did  she  enter  upon 
her  grand  and  arduous  mission.  She  took  with  her  in  1866 
introductions  from  the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India),  Lord  Derby,  Sir  George  Grey, 
and  Miss  Nightingale.  The  heads  of  departments  for  education  and 
prison  discipline  were  thus  instructed  in  a  circtdar,  issued  by  the 
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S^n^taiy  to  the  Government  in  Bombay — *^  On  questions  connected 

with  these  and  other  cognate  subjects,  I  am  desired  to  state  that  Miss 

Caipenter's  opinion  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  sought    and 

listened  to  by  legislators  and  administrators  of  all  shades  of  political 

opinion  in  England;  and  his  Excellency  in  Council  looks  forward 

to  her  visit  to  Bombay  as  likely  to  be  of  great  public  benefit  by 

aiding  in  the  solution  of  many  problems  with  regard  to  which  much  has 

yet  to  be  learned  in  India  from  the  results  of  late  European  inquiry 

and  discussion."    Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence  gave  to  her 

an  equally  hearty  reception  at  Calcutta,  as  did  Lord  Napier  at  Madras* 

Her  labours  were  in  India,  as  in  England,  indefatigable,  and  were 

mainly  directed  to  her   three  favourite  objects — female  education, 

reformatory  schools,  and  the  improvement  of  the  gaols. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  last  was  not  the  most  useful,  as  it  was 

certainly  the  most  heroic,  period  of  Miss  Carpenter's  noble  life.    Her 

work,  not  only  in  the  cities  we  have  named,  but  in  Ahmedabad, 

Poona,  Dacca,  Benares,  Allahabad,  and  many  other  places,  must  have 

been  a  severe  tax  upon  her  strength.    This  brave,  generous-hearted 

woman,  thousands  of  miles  from  home  and  kindred,  shrank  from  no 

scenes  of  misery  and  need.    She  went  as  an  angel  of  mercy  into  the 

dens  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  found  human  hearts  touched  by  her 

kindliness  and  love.    The  women  of  India  recognised  in  her  a  sister 

or  a  mother ;  the  natives  learned  to  lay  aside  their  suspicions,  and 

saw  that  in  her  efforts  to  secure  the  education  of  their  wives  and 

daughters,  she  was  actuated  by  no  unworthy  principles.     BesponsiUe 

statesmen  adopted  many  of  her  suggestions,  established  female  normal 

schools,  and  l^slated  also  on  the  other  objects  for  which  she  had 

^tabouied.    She  appeared  in  India  mainly  as  a  social  reformer,  but 

indirectly  she  aided  a  higher  work,  and  directed  attention  to  ends 

which  our  own  noble  missionaries  and  their  wives  have  kept  steadily 

in  iriew  for  many  years  past,  and  towards  whose  accomplishment 

thej  have  contributed  no  small  share. 

For  the  details  of  Miss  Carpenter's  work  in  India,  and  for  the 

closing  incidents  of  her  life,  we  must  refer  to  her  memoir.    She 

passed  peacefully  away  on  June  15th,  1877,  having  reached  her 

**  three  score  and  ten/'  and  continued  her  activity  to  the  very  last. 

Her  fellow-citizens  in  Bristol  resolved  to  perpetuate  her  memory  by 

&e  establishment  and  support  of  homes  for  working  boys  and  girls 

(01  the  same  method  as  a  home  she  had  herself  built  in  Bristol  some 
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jears  before.  In  this  tribute  to  her  worth,  all  classes  heartily  joined. 
A  monument  was  also  placed  in  the  west  wall  of  the  transept  of 
Bristol  Cathedral,  the  tablet  of  which  bears  an  appropriate  and 
beautifal  inscription,  written  by  Dr.  James  Martineau.  The  whole 
of  it  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  following  words  so  admirably 
summarise  Miss  Carpenter's  career  that  with  them  we  may  fittingly 
dose  our  brief  and  inadequate  survey : — 

"  No  human  iU  escaped  her  pity,  or  east  down  ber  trust ; 
With  trae  self-sacrifice  she  followed  in  the  train  of  Chiiflt, 
To  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost 
And  bring  it  home  to  the  Father  in  heaven.'' 


XL 

FTER  I  had  heard  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Krefting  I  was  fall  of 
thought  about  our  situation.  I  wrote  the  result  of  these  reflections 
and  sent  it  round  to  the  brethren  in  the  following  note : — 

^My  deab  Breth.  Carey,  Marshhan,  Chamberlain,  Chater, 
BowE,  BoBiNBOir,  &c., — I  have  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  in  my  mind 
respecting  our  remaining  in  sullen  silence  after  the  English  Government  have 
addressed  ua  through  Bro.  Carey  and  the  Gbvemor.  As  it  respects  ounelvBs,  even 
if  we  are  not  compelled  to  go  to  Calcutta  with  our  press,  the  boring  them  as  our 
avowed  and  exasperated  enemies  is  no  small  calamity.  Th^  may  deprive  us  of 
Bro.  Carey's  salary,  with  which  we  can  hardly  get  on  now,  and  without  which  -ire 
must  put  an  end  to  the  translations  and  go  to  gaol  in  debt  They  can  shut  np 
the  new  meeting  in  Calcutta.  They  can  stop  the  circulation  of  our  grammars, 
dictionaries,  and  everything  issued  from  thia  press  in  their  dominiona.  They  can. 
prohibit  our  entering  their  temtories,  &c  As  it  respects  Mr.  Krefting  we  ought 
to  deprecate  the  idea  of  embroiling  him  with  the  English  Qovemment  if  we  can. 
possibly  avoid  it.  I  think,  therefore,  as  we  can  now  officially  through  hixn. 
address  the  British  Government  we  should  entreat  their  clemency  and  try  to 
soften  them.  Tender  words  wil^  the  consciences  Of  men  on  our  side  go  a  lon^ 
way.  We  can  tell  them  that  to  take  the  press  to  CSalcntta  would  involve  us  in.  « 
heavy  and  unbeazable  expense,  break  up  our  fkmilyf  &&,  ftc,  and  l^t  we  will 
giv0  them  every  ncoxity  whidi  they  would  wish  by  ntljeetmg  oor  presi  to  tl&e 
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absolute  eantrol  and  in^pectioii  of  the  Qoyenament  here,  nay,  that  we  aie  willing 
to  do  eTeiything  they  wish  us  except  that  of  renouncing  our  work  and  character 
as  ministeis  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  To  this  Mr.  Krefting  can  add  what  he 
likea.  If  they  listen  to  thia  we  are  secured  with  all  the  adyantages  of  their 
snffenmee  ;  if  they  are  ohstinate^  we  are  still  at  Serampore.  I  entreat  you,  dear 
hntfaren,  to  weigh  tfaitee  things  and  give  them  all  the  attention  that  our  awful 
^ucomstances  require." 

This  proposal  was  approved,  and  we  resolved  to  present  a  supplicatoiy  and 
explanatory  address  to  the  Govemor-Qeneral  in  GounciL  I  had  again  and  again 
urged  the  propriety  of  our  going  in  person  to  the  Governor-General,  as  the 
Koravian  missionaries  invariably  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  the 
Govemois  wherever  their  Missions  are,  by  making  themselves  known  to  them 
and  by  unfolding  their  whole  conduct  to  them.  In  this  case  prejudices  are  dis- 
armed and  enemies  prevented  finom  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  Governors.  It 
may  be  right  to  take  Bro.  Fuller's  advice— to  go  to  gaol,  when  the  putting  one 
man  in  gaol  will  not  be  putting  the  whole  cause  at  once  in  gaol ;  but  in  present 
circumstances  I  think  it  better  that  we  should  give  way  in  some  instances  to 
Becnie  objects  which  we  may  retain.  Any  one  of  us,  I  suppose,  is  ready  to  go  to 
gaol,  but  we  are  none  of  us  willing  to  put  the  whole  Gospel  interest  in  Bengal  in 
gaol  at  once.  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  preaching  at  the  Bull-ring  in  the  market- 
place you  would  not  think  it  right  to  quarrel  with  the  Mayor  of  Northampton  if 
you  knew  that  the  result  of  this  quarrel  would  be  the  silencing  of  aU  the  Gospel 
ministers  in  England.    "  K  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,"  &c 

Thurs.,  Sept.  ^th. — This  day  a  Dr.  Leyden  called  upon  us  and  offered  his 
services  if  we  wished  to  call  upon  Lord  Minto.  He  said  he  had  mentioned  us  to 
Lord  Minto,  and  he  was  acquainted  with  one  of  his  lordship's  aides-dt^caTivp,  He 
recommended  us  to  go  and  ask  leave  to  present  a  copy  of  the  "  RamayunS  "  to 
liis  lordship,  and  if  we  should  not  say  a  word  of  our  situation  and  Mission  yet 
the  act  of  thus  going  into  his  presence  would  show  that  we  did  not  hide  ourselves 
as  guilty  persons.  Bro.  M.  and  I  consulted,  and  he  set  off  with  Dr.  Leyden  down 
to  Calcutta  to  consult  with  Bro.  Carey  and,  if  it  were  thought  best,  to  wait  on  his 
loidahip  to-morrow,  as  that  is  the  day  when  he  gives  private  audiences. 

Fw.,  Sept.  25th. — ^Breth.  Carey  and  Marshman  having  settled  their  plan,  aiul 

B^  M.  having  borrowed  Mr.  Rolfs  coat,  they  set  off  to  wait  on  his  lordship. 

They  had  sent  their  names  on  the  preceding  evening  according  to  etiquette,  but 

somehow  or  other   their  letter   had  miscarried.    The  aide-de-camp,  however, 

intoduced  them  with  the  «  RamayiinS*'  under  their  arm,  and  these  two  brethren 

(making  very  awkward  bows,  no  doubt ;  it  was  lucky  for  Bro.  Carey  that  the 

farm  required  him  to  leave  his  hat  in  the  passage,  or  he  would  most  likely  have 

stock  it  under  Job  left  armpit ;  Bro.  Marahman  would,  by  a  dreadful  squeeze, 

have  made  his  hat  shrink  into  the  size  of  a  black  pocket-handsrchieO  ventured 
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into  the  presence  of  the  Gk)Yemor-Gkn6tal  of  India.  They  presented  the 
"  EamayiinlS,''  and  offered  to  his  lordship,  other  works  from  our  press.  Next 
Bro.  Marshman  told  his  lordship  that  they  wished  to  present  a  private  memorial  to 
him.  HLb  lordship  blushed,  but  told  them  that  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  it. 
They  then  entered  into  a  long  conversation.  His  lordship  asked  a  number  of 
questions,  declared  he  had  no  hostility  towards  us  or  our  work,  that  he  thought 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  in  a  peaceable  way  a  desirable  object,  but  that  he 
was  afraid  there  was  a  danger  of  provoking  the  Mussulmans ;  that  he  had  heard 
of  us  by  Lord  Spencer.  He  also  hinted  that  it  was  expected  that  missionaries 
should  have  a  little  enthusiasm  in  them,  that  they  should  feel  warmer  on  the 
subject  of  converting  the  heathen  than  worldly  men,  and  that  they  should  be 
able  to  bear  the  frowns  of  men  in  power  sometimes.  In  conversation  of  this  kind 
about  twenty  minutes  were  spent  The  behaviour  of  his  lordship  was  truly 
polite  and  obliging.  He  told  them  that  they  might  depend  on  his  reading  the 
memorial,  but  that  they  must  be  aware  that  a  private  memorial  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  measures  of  the  Government  He,  however,  would  show  it  to 
his  colleagues. 

Lord's  Day,  Sept.  27th. — ^We  have  had  letters  from  America  acquainting  us 
with  the  painful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Bro.  Biss.  Bro.  Carey  preached  a 
funeral  sermon  on  this  account  fix)m,  '*  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 


IPnstnt  $a;s  Subjects. 


Th«  Su2a)AT  SonooL  Cbntbkaiit. 


HE  following  is  Eaikee's  own  account  of  the  object  which  he  had 
in  view  in  hia  benevolent  institution  of  Sanday-Bchoola  for  the 
benefit  of  destitute,  neglected  children.  The  simplicity  of 
motive  is  so  emphatically  distinct,  and  the  language  employed 
so  unostentatious,  that  the  words  of  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist may  well  stand  as  a  model  for  all  who  would  describe  the  origin 
of  any  undertaking,  or  the  rise  and  progress  of  any  discovery  which  has 
conferred  benefit  upon  the  human  race. 

<'The  utility  of  an  establishment  of  this  sort  was  first  suggested  by  a 
group  of  little  miserable  wretches  whom  I  observed  one  day  in  the  street, 
where  many  people  employed  in  the  pin  manufJAotoxy  reside.  I  waa 
espressing  my  concern  to  one,  at  their  forlorn  and  n^^eoted  state,  and  was 
told  that,  if  I  were  to  pass  through  that  street  upon  Sundays,  it  would 
shock  me,'indeed,  to  see  the  crowds  of  children  who  were  spending  that 
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ncred  day  in  noise  and  riot,  to  the  eztroM.o  annoyance  of  alt  a^ment  people. 
I  inuaediately  determino^  ^  make  some  effort  to  remedy  the  evil.  Haying 
found  four  persons  who  had  been  aocnstomed  to  instnict  children  in 
leading,  I  engaged  to  pay  the  sum  required  for  receiving  and  inBtraoting 
aaoh  childrsn  as  I  shonld  send  to  them  every  Sunday.  The  children  were 
to  come  soon  after  ten  in  the  morning  and  stay  till  twelve ;  they  were  then 
to  go  home  and  return  at  one ;  and  after  reading  a  lesson  they  were  to  be 
Gondaoted  to  church*  After  church  they  were  to  be  employed  in  reading 
the  catechism  till  after  five,  and  then  to  be  dismissed,  with  an  injunction 
to  go  home  without  making  a  noise,  and  by  no  means  to  play  in  the  street. 
This  was  the  general  outline  of  the  regulations." 

While  heartily  approving  the  procedure  of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
and  other  kindred  societies  in  the  kind  of  commemoration  which  they  con- 
tempLitey  we  hope  that  the  celebration  will  result  not  only  in  the  statue 
to  Baikes  on  the  Embankment  and  the  large  increase  of  funds  for  pro- 
ffloting  Continental  Sunday-schoolsy  but  in  the  production  also  of  a 
Tolome  which  shall  record- the  history  of  concerted  efforts  for  the  religious 
iostroction  of  the  young.  The  catechetical  services  of  the  Puritan  age, 
uid  the  large  amount  of  direct  teaching  for  children  in  many  of  its 
writingSi  would  form  a  pleasing  chapter  in  such  a  work,  while  a  vast 
amoimt  of  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  subjecti  both  previously 
aod  subsequently  to  the  days  of  EaikeSi  lies  undisturbed  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  our  country.  The  following  are  specimens  of  some  quarrying 
in  the  GentUman's  Magadne,  A  writer,  who  adopts  the  name  ^'  Eusebius," 
and  who  was  apparently  a  clergyman,  says,  in  1797: — "The  Sunday- 
sebool,  so  fax  from  being  a  wise,  useful,  or  prudential  institution,  is  in 
reality  productive  of  no  valuable  advantage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sub- 
versive of  that  order,  that  industry,  that  peace,  and  that  tranquillity  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  society ;  and,  so  far  from  deserving  encourage- 
ment and  applause,  it  merits  our  contempt,  and  ought  '  to  be  exploded  as 
the  vain  and  chimerical  invention  of  a  visionary  projector.' "  Apparently 
%teeing  with  Voltaire,  who  wrote :  '^  The  people  must  have  bread  and 
amusement,  but— do  not  teach  them  to  reason,"  "  Eusebius  "  prophecies, 
nnder  the  influence  of  Sunday  instruction,  "  No  one  will  be  willing  to 
nndertake  the  most  servile  employment  or  the  meanest  drudgery  if  his 
ouad  is  opened  and  his  abilities  increased  by  any  tolerable  share  of 
«iholastic  improvement.  Ignorance  is  a  balm  that  soothes  the  mind  into 
stupidity  and  repose,  and  excludes  every  emotion  of  discontent,  pride,  and 
ambition." 

From  the  same  volume  we  extract  the  more  pleasing  and  sensible 
*ccoaxA  of  the  honoured  labours  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters 
amongst  the  villagea  m  the  Mendip  Hills.    **  Here  we  found  300  children 
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assembled  togetne):  to  l>e  taught  ve^  only  to  read,  but  to  nndentaad  what 
they  ready  and  to  learn  their  daty  to  God  ana  their  neighbours.  The 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  ehildxen  were  qaefitionea  aid  not  pleaae  us 
more  than  their  ready  answers ;  they  seemed  to  speak  as  if  they  andsEstooa 
what  they  were  saying,  and  showed  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  which  I  am 
sure  many  of  maturer  years  would  not  be  in  possession  of." 


IVDIVIBUAL  BBSFOVSIBILUrr  OF  CHBIBTUiTS. 

In  a  speech  recently  made  at  Southampton,  Dr.  Maolaren  uttered  some 
weighty  words,  which  we  could  wish  to  hare  repeated  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
members  of  our  churches : — "  Every  Ohristian  man  and  woman,  by  the 
fact  and  virtue  of  his  or  her  OhriBtianity«  is  an  ordained  minister  and  con- 
secrated priest ;  and  to  him  and  her  are  given— conferred  by  bo  ecclesiasti- 
cal regulation,  and  to  be  restndned  by  none — the  power,  responsibility,  and 
solemn  obligation  to  make  known  Christ  by  lip  and  life,  and  tell,  somehow 
or  other,  to  some  or  other  audience,  the  name  and  glory  of  tiie  Lord  that 
saved  them.  That  obligation  no  Christian  people  can  get  rid  cf,  and 
churches  live  in  the  measure  in  which  this  is  recognised  and  cultivated. 
Never  mind  the  forms ;  the  main  thing  is  spiritual  life.  He  wished  to  im- 
press upon  all  his  hearers  that  they  had  three  things  for  their  solemn  duty* 
First,  the  elevation  of  the  type  of  their  own  personal  communion  with 
God;  secondly,  self-restraint,  by  suppressing  the  desire  to  gratify  one's 
own  inclination,  in  whatever  form  it  came ;  and,  thirdly,  specific  work  for 
the  Great  Master.**  Without  in  the  slightest  degree  losing  sight  of  the 
importance  of  the  two  fonner  of  these  requisites  of  a  consistent  GhrisUaa 
life,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  &ilure  to  recognise  the  third  is  one  of  the 
greatest  deficiencies  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  Ghrisdamty  of  the  age. 
The  New  Testament  idesl  of  Christianity  as  an  entire  bdonging  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  veiy  imperfectly  realised  by  multitudes  who  pass  as  aooredited 
and  respectable  Christian  people,  and  it  is  admitted  fiir  too  charily  into  the 
teachings  even  of  the  most  Evangelical  preachers.  What  an  exalted  and 
lovely,  yet  withal  truthful,  triad  is  this  of  Dr.  Maclaren's  I  Communion  with 
(xod — Self-restraint — Specific  work  for  Christ.  Organisms  are  plentiful 
enough,  or  it  were  worth  while  to  found  one  on  such  a  basis.  It  already 
exists  in  the  Church,  were  but  the  Church  true  to  her  Lord,— herself, — and 
the  world. 


The  **Atalanta." 

Two  years  and  two  months  ago,  on  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon,  a  fine 
fiigaifce  belonging  to  the  British  Navy  was  suddenly  lost  off  the  Isle  of 
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Wight,  with  her  crew  of  yomig  sulors,  more  than  three  hundred  in  number^ 

and  now,  aha !  there  remains  Bcaxoely  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  similar 

fate  has  orertaken  a  aimilar  ship  with  a  similar  orew.    The  AtalarUa 

left  the  Bermudas  on  the  Slst  of  January  last,  homeward  bound,  and  no 

tidings  hare  been  Teeeired  of  her  subsequently  to  the  date  of  sailing. 

Despair  has  at  length  taken  the  place  of  long  lingering  hope,  in  the  minds 

of  those  who,  reluctant  to  oontemplate  such  a  calamity,  clung  to  conjectures 

and  jHctured  possibiliiaes  which  they  hoped  might  be  truths.    The  widely 

scattered  distress  represented  by  the  sudden  and  imezpeoted  death  of  more 

than  three  hundred  young  sailors  it  is  impossible  for  any  imagination, 

however  fartOe,  to  appreciate.    Almost  exdusiTely  amongst  the  humbler 

daves  of  society,  this  great  catastrophe  has  spread  as  much  disaster  as  many 

a  pitched  battle.    And  there  are  tortures  which  the!  King  of  terrors  is 

permitted  to  inflict  in  such  a  calamity,  painfuUy  acute  in  their  malignity, 

and  more  terrible  because  of  the  undefined  and  unknown  character  of  the 

f<Hm  of  death,  and  the  amount  of  sufifering  encountered  by  those  who  have 

been  swept  away.    It  is  heart-breaking  work  to  see  loTcd  ones  fietde  away 

when  an  the  expedients  of  most  highly  cultured  human  skill,  and  the  tender 

aids  of  haman  sympathy  mitigate  the  blow  from  without,  and  Divine  grace 

sostains  erren  to  heroism  within ;  but  there  is  some  consolation  in  being 

pennittad  to  rest  the  weary  head  and  to  close  the  failing  eyes.    "  Bury  my 

dead  out  of  my  sight,**  says  the  agonised  patriarch ;  but  none  of  the  race 

have  ever  wished  that  the  *'  out  of  sight"  should  be  in  the  form  of  the 

sorrow  which  has  overwhelmed  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  these  lost  young 

seamen    of  the  Atalanta.      May  Christian   voices    deal   out    words  of 

comfort  to  them,  and  breathe  prayers  fraught  with  tenderness  on  thwr 

behalf! 


^fiBxonars  1^^  ^^^^  ^  %  Wiaxh. 


HE  Wedeyan  Misaumary  Notices  contain  a  letter  from  Bev.  J. 
Nicholson^  of  St.  Thomas'  Mount,  Madras,  narrating  ''  the  con- 
version of  two  young  Hindoos,  who,  after  their  baptism,  ven- 
tured to  return  to  their  families — an  unusual  display  of  courage ; 
and,  what  is  stranger  still,  they  were  received,  and  are  now 
living  at  home  without  restraint  Some  of  our  readers  will  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  intelligence  who  remember  that  until  lately  the  asylum 
of  converts  was  forced  upon  us  in  India,  in  consequence  of  the  merciless 
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exactions  of  oastOi  by  which  every  candidate  for  baptism  was  thrust  firom 
his  home,  thereby  entailing  upon  the  mission  the  expense  of  the  oonvert's 
maintenance,  and,  a  much  graver  loss,  depriving  us  of  the  operation  of  his 
example  in  his  family."    The  Rev.  Mr.  Kilner  is  prosecuting  his  work  of 
visiting  the  stations  in  Southern  Africa  with  imdiminished  health ;  and 
the  prospects  of  improved  administration  in  the  old  missions,  and  of  new 
life  in  more  recent  centres,  is  a  very  cheering  one.    The  Rev.  F.  Masters, 
of  Canton,  reports  as  follows  of  two  of  his  native  preachers : — '*  We  have 
two  excellent  native  preachers,  Mak  and  Lau.     It  seems  almost  absurd  to 
speak  of  training  men  so  intelligently  familiar  with  Holy  Scripture  as  they 
are,  and  who,  had  they  a  range  of  commentaries  at  their  disposal,  would 
be  better  able  to  train  me  than  I  them ;  I  look  upon  them  as  extraordinary 
men.    The  senior  preacher,  Mak,  besides  having  abUity  to  expound  Divine 
truth,  is  well  read  in  Chinese  philosophy ;  and,  what  is  of  most  importance 
in  dealing  with  the  lower  and  superstitious  class  of  people  that  form  our 
congregations  at  Fatshan,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  heathen  customs 
and  practices  peculiar  to  the  placa     He  was  converted  in  mature  age,  and 
out  of  the  very  depths  of  heathenism,  every  phase  of  which  is  familiar  to 
him.    Along  with  the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  has  made  wonderful  advance 
in  elementary  science.     He  has  quite  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  will 
weave  into  one  discourse  half-a-dozen  of  the  aptest  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  scientific  books  he  has  read,  or  from  what  he  has  verified  by  his  own 
experiments.     In  this  way  he  will  secure  the  deepest  attention  of  his 
audience  the  whole  time.    Lau,  in  his  department,  is  a  very  fine  man. 
He  was  trained  as  a  lad  in  our  Canton  Central  Schools.    He  is  about  the 
best  theologian  and  preacher  we  have.    As  a  debater,  he  employs  his 
knowledge  with  splendid  effect ;  with  a  fine  voice,  an  easy  command  of 
language,  a  retentive  memory,  great  critical  acumen,  and  a  power  in  argu- 
ment before  which  the  subtlest  opponent  must  yield,  he  is  no  doubt  our 
best  man." 

The  Rev.  Grifl&th  John,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  writes  thus 
of  the  progress  of  Divine  truth  in  China :— "  The  Kingdom  of  God  ia  surely 
among  this  people ;  and  this  fact  has  been  brought  home  to  my  mind  more 
forcibly  during  the  months  of  this  year  than  at  any  other  period  of  my 
missionary  life.  On  our  journeys  now  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  to  meet  Christians,  and  to  have  little  meetings  with  them  on  board 
our  boats,  and  in  many  cases  to  find  that  these  Christians  are  not  only 
known  as  such,  but  are  active  in  their  endeavours  to  propagate  the  truth. 
Ninety-five  persons  have  been  admitted  into  the  church  in  connection  with 
our  mission  in  this  region  (North  China)  during  the  year.  The  Central 
African  Mission  of  the  London  Society  has  been  strengthened   by  the 
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reoent  departure  of  Ber.  A.  J.  Wookey  for  Ujiji,  Rev.  David  WilliamB  for 
UnmbOi  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Palmer,  medical  miBsioDarj,  to  Ugaha.  The 
DiieotoTB  of  thia  Society  deplore  the  removal  by  death  of  Rev.  J.  GookiD, 
of  Hope  Fountain,  in  the  Matebele  country,  a  young  and  promising  mis- 
sionaiy,  who  was  a  fellow-Btudent  with  Mr.  Dodgshun,  the  young  mifisionary 
who  died  in  Central  Afirica  last  year. 

The  Ckwrtk  Mtsshnary  IwUUigencer  contains  a  vigorous  article  by  the 
Bev.  W.  Hooper,  on  a  **  Divinity  School  for  Benares  f  "  Recollections  of  an 
Indian  Mierionary,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Leupolt,  and  other  interesting 
papers.  The  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Tinnevelly 
was  commemorated  at  Palamcotta  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year.  The  Propagation  Society  and  the  Church  Mission  together  report 
1,506  villages  occupied  by  89  native  ministers,  59,203  baptized,  13,265  oom- 
municants.  The  contributions  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  been 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  deficits  of  the  two  past  years,  and  the  ordinary 
income  has  met  the  Society's  expenditure  for  the  year. 

From  China's  Millions  we  leam  that  Dr.  Schofield,  of  Lincoln  College, 
has  devoted  hi  mself  to  medical  mission  work  in  connection  with  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  Mr.  Landale,  of  Exeter  College,  has  joined  the  same 
sodety,  but  without  looking  to  its  funds  for  support,  as  he  stands  entirely 
at  his  own  expense.  The  venerable  Dr.  Legge,  speaking  at  a  valedictory 
meeting  at  Oxford,  said : — "  Tbe  longer  he  was  in  China  the  less  he 
thought  of  the  differenees  between  the  several  Protestant  missionary 
^eties.  When  he  left  the  country  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  for 
China  was,  as  it  was  at  the  present  moment,  not  that  they  had  more 
•odeties  seeking  to  propagate  the  Gospel  there,  but  that  they  had  more 
men  going  out  according  to  the  rule  of  Christ,  depending  upon  Him  alone, 
to  carry  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
great  country.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  some  talk  of  gold  having  been 
found  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and  instantly  our  countrymen,  and  in- 
habitants of  other  countries,  turned  their  faces  towards  the  goldfields. 
People  would  go  even  into  China  if  they  could  make  money  by  it,  and 
why  should  they  not  be  prepared  to  go  to  China  to  preach  the  everlasting 
^pell  It  was,  alasl  because  we  were  fallen  upon  evil  times.  He 
wished  there  were  more  coimected  with  all  societies — ^he  wished  there  were 
multitudes  connected  with  no  society  at  all  but  the  one  society  of  the 
<^huroh  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  the  different  churches — going  through 
China  and  other  heathen  lands.  Until  the  Christians  of  the  world  arose 
in  something  like  this  spirit  to  overtake  the  work  that  was  to  be  done 
throughout  the  globe,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished." 

The  QuarUrly  Reporter  of   the  German   Baptist  Mission  gives  the 
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following  illustration  of  the  zealous  industxy  of  the  humble  membeiB  of 
the  churdi  at  Memel : — **  The  ohuioh  consists  laigely  of  the  poorer  oInHSOS, 
and,  though  there  is  a  good  and  vigorous  sewing  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  place,  many  of  them  are  unable  to  ply  the  needle  very  deftly. 
Yet  they  will  not  on  this  account  be  idle.  Accordingly,  they  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  ^  Volunteer  Association  of  Oakum  Pickers ! '  Eveiy 
Tuesday  afternoon  these  friends  gather  in  a  vestxy  adjoming  the  chapel ;  a 
large  tub  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  three-parts  filled  with  old 
rope  and  cable.  Boiling  water  is  poured  over  this  at  intenrak  to  sender 
it  more  pliable,  and  the  workers  with  hearty  earnestness  then  set  about 
the  disagreeable  and  tedious  task  of  untwisting  and  'towsing'the  hard, 
unpromising  material  into  fine  and  useful  fibre.  A  ready  market  for  their 
produce  is  found  amongst  the  shipowners  of  the  port,  who  use  it  for 
*  caulking '  the  vessels.  By  this  means  our  friends  have  raised  more  than 
J&500  towards  their  chapel  funds." 


^bitbs. 


CbITIGAL  and  EXEQEIICAIi  COMMENT- 
▲BT  ON  THE  GkWFBLS  OF   MaBK  AND 

Luke.    In  two  volumes.    By  Hein- 
rich  A  W.  Meyer,  D.D.    Translated 
from  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Gferman 
by  Rev.  Robert  Ernest  Wallia,  Ph.D. 
Edinburgh:    T.    &   T.    Clark,    38> 
George  Street    1880. 
The  Qerman  edition  of  Dr.  Meyer's 
handbook  on  Mark  and  Luke  asserts 
that  "it   containB    such    treasures    of 
erudite  research,  philological,  archaeo- 
logical,   and    biblico-theological ;     so 
laboriously    collected     and     carefully 
grouped    a   sununaiy   of  all  different 
views  on  every  passage  of  importance, 
drawn  from  the  whole  domain  of  the 
history  of  exegesis ;  and,  lastly,  so  ex- 
emplary a  model  of  sober  and  strictly 
methodical   exegesis,   that   generation 
after  generation  may  leam  from  it." 
We  believe  this  testimony  to  be  true. 


and  have  often  expressed  ourselves  in 
terms  not  unsimilar.  As  a  pure  exegete 
Meyer  has  no  rivcU.  TTia  patient 
analysis  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  his 
resolute  endeavour  to  master  every 
sentence  and  every  word,  his  rare  gram- 
matical tact,  and  his  rich  stores  of  philo- 
logical and  antiquarian  knowledge  are 
of  the  very  highest  rank.  No  other 
exegete  famishes  such  valuable 
materials  for  the  expositor  and,  in- 
directly, for  the  preacher.  These  vol- 
umes have  been  written  in  fall  view  of 
the  great  Christological  discussion  of 
recent  years,  and  of  the  attacks  on  the 
authority  of  the  Evangelical  nanatives. 
Their  value  is  simply  inestimable,  both 
on  apologetic,  critical,  and  doctrinal 
groimds.  They  vindicate  for  the  gos- 
pels their  right  to  the  authority  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  always  claimed 
for  them,  and  not  less  effectually  prove 
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the  Talidity  of  tbe  oiihodoz  Evangeli- 
cal MiL  The  tnnslation,  editiiigy  and 
general  get-up  of  the  Tohiines  are  all 
that  can  he  deaiied.  No  Biblical 
libiarj  can  be  couddexed  complete 
without  Mey«r. 

Curk'b      Fqxei&s       THflsoLoaiCAi, 
LiBK&RT.      A    History  of  GkruHom 
DoctriiMs.      By  the  late  Dr.  K.  R. 
Hagenbach.      Tranalated    from   the 
fifth  and  last  Grerman  edition,  "mth 
additionB  from  other  soorces.    With 
an  Introduction  by  B.  H.  Plnmptre, 
D.D.    VoL  I.       (kmmmtary  en  St 
PauPs  EpidU  to  (he  Bomans.    By  F. 
Godety  D.D.     Translated  from  the 
French    by   Rer.  A.    Ciudn,  M.A. 
VoL  I.    Edinbnigb  :  T.  &  T.  Claii, 
38,  Gecn^  Street    188a 
These  two  volumes  are  the  first  issue 
in  the  new  series    of   the  ''Foreign 
Theological  library,"  and  are  well  en- 
titled to  the  place  of  honour  which  has 
been  accorded  to  them.    Hagenbach's 
work  has  passed  througb  five  German 
editions,  and  as  formerly  translated  by 
Mr.  Bach  has  bad  a  wide  circulation  in 
EngLind  and  America.     The  present 
ttanalation  is  in  every  view  a  great  ad* 
^snce  on  its  predecessors,  and  is  practi- 
«dly  a  new  work.    We  fully  agree  with 
Dr.  Flumptre,  who  supplies  an  admire 
able  Introduction,  that  the  importance 
■)f  such  a  work,  especially  in  view  of 
the  intellectual  difficulties  of  our  age, 
can  hardly  be  overrated.    It  is  a  work 
vhidi  not   only    enumerates  all   the 
theories  which  have  at  different  times 
^)«<A  propounded  on  the  great  themes  of 
the  Christian  faith,  but  shows  bow  they 
^liginated,  and  under  what  cooditionfl 
they  gained  tiieir  power.    With  the  aid 
of  80  learned  andakilfal  a  guide  we  can 
caaly  see    how   accretions    gathered 
around  the  pdmitive  doctrine,  until  in 


many  cases  it  was  entirely  obscured, 
even  as  on  the  other  hand  we  can  often 
discern  a  substantial  unity  imder  the 
widest  and  most  perplexing  diversities 
of  form.  Dr.  Hagenbach  writes  for 
students  with  a  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
detail  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  His 
method  is  essentiaUy  inductive,  his 
research  is  thorough;  he  threads  his 
way  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
subject,  and  suffers  not  a  fact  or  a 
phrase  of  importance  to  escape  his 
notice.  His  judgment  is  fearlessly 
candid  ;  and,  although  he  does  not  here 
exhibit  the  graces  of  style,  he  imparts  to 
his  readers  a  breadth  of  information 
and  a  clearness  of  view  which  can  be 
gained  from  no  other  work  of  the  same 
class. 

Dr.  Godet  has  gained  for  himself  a 
European  reputation,  especially  as  a 
commentator.  His  expositions  'of  the 
third  and  fourth  gospels  are  among  the 
most  valuable  we  possess,  and  his  latest 
work,  on  ''The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans," 
is  sure  to  receive  a  wide  and  cordial  wel- 
come. We  have  looked  through  it 
with  great  cai«,  and  have  been  charmed 
not  less  by  the  clearness  and  fervour  of 
its  Evangelical  principles  than  by  the 
carefulness  of  its  exegesis,  its  ffne 
touches  of  spiritual  intuition,  and  its 
appositeness  of  historical  illustration. 
Gtodet  has  reverently  studied  every  de- 
tail in  this  "  cathedral  of  the  Christian 
faith,"  pointed  out  to  us  new  beauties 
in  its  architecture,  and  increased  our 
sense  of  its  unrivalled  majesty  and 
greatness.  Scholarly  investigation, 
critical  acimien,  and  rare  powers  of  ex- 
position have  been  aided  by  a  true 
sympathy  with  the  innermost  spirit  of 
the  epistle.  The  study  of  such  a  com- 
mentary can  scarcely  fail  to  give  to  the 
great  truths  of  the  epistle  a  new  hold  on 
a  generation  which  sorely  needs  them. 
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The   Family  Pbatbb   and  Sebhoh 
Boor,  designed  for  general  use,  and 
specially  adapted  for  those  prevented 
from  attending  public  worship.    By 
the  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Dean 
of  Llandaff,  Master  of  the  Temple, 
&c.    Vol.  I. — January  to  June.  VoL 
II. — July    to    December.    London : 
Strahan  &  Co.  (Limited),  34,  Pater- 
noster Row. 
For  the  idea  of  this  excellent  work  we 
are  prol)ably  indebted  to  Mr.  Stmhan 
more  even  than  to  Dr.  Vaughan.     The 
title  is  an  attractive  one,  and  answers  to 
a  need  which  has  been  felt  in  many  a 
Christian  household.     No   institution 
in  domestic  life  is  more  important  in 
itself  or  more  influential  for  good  than 
family  worship.     The  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  always  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  that  worship,  and 
the  reading    should    be    accompanied 
with  prayer.    Many  parents  are,  to  our 
knowledge,  deterred  from  undertaking 
the  duty  by  their  conscious  inability  to 
discharge  it  aright.    They  can  do  it 
neither  to  their  own  satisfaction  nor,  as 
they  think,  to  the  profit  of  others.     In 
such  cases  there  is  nothing  to  forbid, 
but  everything  to  sanction,  their  use  of 
a  fitting  form  of  prayer.      Homes  in 
which  such  forms  are  used  have  derived 
great  advantage  from  the  practice  ;  and 
many  who  do   not  feel  at   liberty  to 
adopt  it  unreservedly  are,  nevertheless, 
thankful  for  the  guidance  they  obtain 
from  the  devout  words  of  a  strong  and 
spiritually  minded  man.  Dr.  Vaughan's 
prayers  are  no  empty  forms.    They  are 
the  fruit  of  close  self-scrutiny,  of  keen 
observation  of  the  needs  and  sorrows, 
the  struggles    and   conquests,  of  the 
human  heart,  and  above  all  of  hallowed 
communion  with  God.    Simple,  direct, 
and    unpretending,  they   express  the 
great   universal   needs   of  man — the 
plaint  of  the  penitent,  the  aspiration  of 


the  Christian,  the  heroism  of  the  war- 
rior, the  moan  of  the  sonowfdl,  and 
the  longing  of  the  wrestler  with  death. 
Both  the  general  and  special  needs  of 
our  nature  find  appropriate  place. 

The  sermons  are  in  number  156, 
there  being  three  for  every  week  in  the 
year.  The  bulk  of  them  have  already 
appeared  in  print ;  but  their  re-issue  in 
this  form  is  a  decided  gain.  A  nobler 
collection  of  sermons  does  not  exist  in 
our  language.  They  reveal  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  earnest  and  effec- 
tive ministry.  To  say  that  Dr.  Vaughan 
is  a  vigorous  thinker,  a  man  of  sound 
and  well-balanced  judgment,  and  of 
fine  discrimination  is  to  say  compara- 
tively little.  His  whole  being  has  been 
penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Qoepel. 
He  bows  with  reverence  before  the 
righteousness,  he  is  thrilled  by  the 
love,  of  God.  He  is  fearless  in  rebuke, 
wise  in  counsel,  and  tender  in  his  de- 
sire to  heaL  His  message  is  the  full- 
orbed  truth  ;  and,  in  contact  with  him, 
we  feel  our  nature  searched,  our  weak- 
nesses and  sins  exposed,  the  one  true 
remedy  pointed  out,  the  path  of  duty 
in  all  its  many-sided  aspects  set  plainly 
before  us,  and  our  latent  capacities  for 
goodness  and  strength  called  into  play. 
They  who  intelligently  read  these  ser- 
mons will  not  have  to  complain  that 
the  Gospel  is  vague,  unreal,  or  obsolete. 
We  are  brought  consciously  into  contact 
with  the  power  of  God. 

The  volumes  are  most  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  ought  to  be 
among  Christian  people  the  most  popu« 
lar  gift-book  of  the  season.  If  it  were 
in  our  power  we  would  see  that  a  copy 
of  the  work  were  placed  in  every  house- 
hold in  the  kingdom.  There  is  not  a 
single  home,  whether  among  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  the  learned  or  the  ignorant, 
where  it  should  not  be  welcomed. 
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History  of  thk  Rise  of  thx 
HuGUEXOTs.  By  Henry  M.  Baiid, 
Proffcisor  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  two  volumes. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27, 
Paternoster  Row.     1880. 

MzssBS.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  have 
conferred  a  great  boon  on  English 
students  by  the  issue  of  these  elaborate 
and  ^olarly  volumes.  No  chapter  of 
modem  history  is  more  fiascinating  and 
iostractive  than  that  which  narratas 
the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Huguenots^ 
the  temble  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  and,  above  all,  the 
diabolical  massacre  by  which  Catharine 
de  Medici,  the  Duke  of  Quise,  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  and  their  miserable  accom- 
plices sought  to  "stamp  out"  the 
ProtestantLsm  of  France.  There  are 
few  intelligent  men  who  have  not  felt 
thg  ehann  which  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
name  Huguenot ;  but  the  feeling  does 
not,  TuifbrtuBately,  prove  the  existence 
(jf  a  minute  or  accurate  knowledge  of 
th«  riae  and  progress  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  name  is  applied.  It  has  been 
^d,  doubtless  with  some  exaggeration, 
thatUie  bulk  of  Englishmen  know  more 
uf  the  Huguenots  from  Lord  MacaiQay's 
ptirring  lay,  "Ivry,"  than  from  any 
«>ther  source.  The  great  Admiral's 
militaiy  genius  and  splendid  statesman- 
ship have  won  for  him  universal  fame  ; 
but  the  fact  which  is  best  known  about 
^  is  that  to  which  Maeaulay  refers 
in  the  line— 

''And  good    Coligni's   hoary   hab   all 
dabbled  with  his  blood.*' 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  recently  published 
u  one  of  **  The  New  Plutardi "  series  a 
lifeof  OoBgny  ;bat^  while  itiscarefally 
wiitten  and  foU  of  valuable  information, 
it  dots  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 


the  Huguenot  struggle,  nor  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  most  momentous 
problems  which  wero  involved  in  it 
For  such  a  work  as  Professor  Baird's 
there  was  ample  room,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  it  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  whose 
qualifications  for  the  task  are  not  merely 
intellectual  and  literary,  but  who  is  an 
azdent  devotee  of  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  has  a  profound 
sympathy  for  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
great  movement  which  he  has  tmder- 
taken  to  portray. 

As  a  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
Huguenots — Lt.y  from  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Reformation  to  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.,  two  years  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — Professor 
Baird's  work  is  by  a  long  way  the  most 
complete  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  period 
the  history  of  these  heroic  Protestants 
is  the  history  of  France.  Their  leaders 
were  among  the  greatest  men  which 
France  has  at  any  time  produced.  The 
information  embodied  in  these  pages  is 
the  result  of  independent  and  protracted 
researches.  It  is  derived  from  sources 
to  which,  until  recently,  historians  had 
no  access.  The  archives  of  all  the 
European  capitals  have  been  explored. 
Contemporary  correspondence  has  been 
brought  to  light  The  '^  Collection  de 
Documents  in^ts  but  I'Histoire  de 
France,"  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  contains, 
vi^jer  o^  the  portfolios  of  leading  statea- 
men  and  the  letters  of  monardis,  and 
has  proved  a  mine  of  inestimable 
wealth.  The  nanatives  and  opinions 
of  ambassadors  and  envoys  aro  now 
known;  and  from  the  ''Calendars  of 
State  Papers  (Foreign  Seriesy  published 
in  London  under  the  direction  of  the 
liaster  of  the  Rolls,  and  containing  the 
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letters  of  Throkmorton,  materialfl  hare 
been  gathered  which  on  many  points 
bring  the  controversy  to  an  end. 

To  give  an  outline  of  this  work  is  no 
part  of  oar  present  pnipoee.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is 
a  painstaking  and  (as  we  believe)  im- 
partial record  of  the  determined  efforts 
made  by  the  Huguenots  to  achieve  their 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  the  bloody 
legislation  of  four  French  monarchs,  of 
the  sanguinary  wars  into  which  the 
Protestants  were  thus  plunged,  and  of 
the  terrible  culmination  of  the  evil  in 
the  diabolical  massacre  to  which  we 
have  before  referred.  The  characters  of 
Francis  I.,  Henry  IL,  Francis  II.| 
Charles  IX.,  Catherine  de  Medid,  the 
Dukes  of  Guise  and  d' Aumale  on  the 
one  hand,  of  Conde,  Coligny,  Beza,  &&, 
on  the  other,  are  graphically  sketched. 
The  various  measures  adopted  in 
hostility  to  the  Huguenots,  the 
negotiations  which  ostensibly  sought 
peace,  the  assembly  of  notables  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  colloquy  of  Poissy, 
the  civil  wars,  the  hollow  peace  of 
St-Qermain  and  its  fsital  sequel,  are 
set  forth  with  a  vivid  realism  which 
enables  the  dullest  mind  to  grasp  the 
issues  at  stake.  Professor  Baird  has 
thrown  his  heart  into  his  work,  and  has 
therefore  made  a  valuable  contxibution 
to  our  historical  literature.  And 
valuable  as  it  is  on  historical  grounds, 
it  will  be  of  still  higher  service  in  the 
religious  sphere.  The  volumes  are  a 
aplendid  vindication  of  our  Evangelical 
Protestantism,  and  in  the  same  degree 
a  conclusive  ezposore  of  the  mischievous 
apirit  and  deadly  arts  of  Popery. 

ToM^   HxATHSir.     By  Josephine  B. 

Baker.  London  zHodder&Stoughton, 

27,  Paternoster  Bow. 
This  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most 


vigorous  stories  we  have  received  from 
America  since  the  days  when  '*  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  created  so  great  a  furon 
amongst  English  readers,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  high  commendation  when  she 
says  of  it,  '^  Its  great  merit  is  originality 
of  conception,  and  the  freshness  and 
individuality  of  thought  shown  in  eveiy 
detail.   I  do  not  often  read  stories  to  tlie 
end,  but,  reading  this  in  manuscript, 
my  attention  was  enchained  from  first 
to  last"    The  narrator  is  a  New  Enj:- 
land  physician,  who  finds  among  his 
patients  a  wealthy  banker  with  an  in- 
curable bodily  malady  and  a  conscience 
even  more  grievously  afflicted  by  the 
memory  of  a  wrong  done  to  one  of 
his  clients.      The  injured  man  sinks 
into  social  degradation  and  disappear?. 
Nothing  can  appease  the  tortured  mind 
of  the  millionaire  but  the  discovery  of 
his  victim  and  restitution.    The  process 
of  search  for  the  missing  man  is  vigor- 
ously described,  and  is  as  exciting  as 
the  adventures  of  a  detective  police- 
officer.    The  subordinate  characters  are 
well  described,  and  the  contingent  inci- 
dents of  the  story  are  in  keeping  with 
its  main  issues.    There  is  a  great  deal 
of  religious  truth  conveyed  in  the  story, 
but  it  is  happily  free  from  the  mawkish 
sentimentaliam  which  too  much  per- 
vades American  religious  romance. 


THS  StUDSHT^  COlOfEliiTABT  OK  THE 

Holy  Bibls.  Founded  on  the 
"Speaker's  Copimentary."  Abridged 
and  Edited  by  J.  M.  Fuller,  M.  A.  In 
six  volumes.  VoL  III.  London: 
John  MuxxayrALbemarle  Street  1880. 

Trs  third  VDfamw  of  Hie  **Stadeni3 
Cammentaiy"  tfavMseo  a  aecfcioa  of 
Seziplaie  which  is  not  less  interesftLiig 
to  the  Uteniy  itiident  thuL  It  k  to 
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those  who  seek  only  for  spoituai  natri- 
ment  and  strength — ^viz.,  the  poetical 
bodn  from  Job  to  Solomon's    Song. 
GEman  Cook's  introdnctoiy  essay  and 
notes   on   Job  are  valuable   both  to 
scholais    and   general    readers.      His 
thonmgh  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
langnage  and  literatare,  his  knowledge 
of  Oriental  laws  and  cnstoms,  his  careful 
GiitidBm  of  the  tezt^  and  his  analysis  of 
theaigiunent  demand  special  acknow- 
ledgment, while  the  notes  on  the  Psalms 
(in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  Dean 
Johnson  and  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Elliott)  are 
models  of   brief,  pithy  criticism  and 
comment.    The  notes  on  the  Proverbs 
are  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Plomptie, 
and  display  all  the  sound  judgment, 
accnrate  thought,  and  terse  suggestive- 
nesB  by  which  his  writings  are  distin- 
gniahed.    Mr.  Kingsbury's  notes  on  the 
Song  of  Solomon  are  also  good,  and 
irifl  be  of  service  even  to  those  who  do 
not  altogether  accept  his  interpretation 
of  the  book«    Mr.  Fuller  has,  as  in  pre- 
TioQs  cases,  performed  his  part  of  the 
task  with  singular  conscientioosness  and 
fikilL    He  retains  in  his  abridgment  all 
that  is  of  essential  or  primary  import* 
aoce  in  the  original  work,  and  has  laid 
stadents  wlioee  time  and   means  are 
hunted  under  great  obligations. 


Tbi  Ckhtehabt  ot  Sunday  Sghools. 
Btberi  Baike»  and  hia  ScMan,  By 
Mn.  H.  B.  PaulL  Qoth,  One  Shilling. 
Hynuif  for  Centenary  Qaiharings^  wUh 
Twna,  Sixpence.  An  Address  to 
Sdiolars,  By  Ansient  Simeon.  One 
Penny.  Stepping  Stones :  an  Address 
to  Teoihsrt,  By  Benjamin  Clarke. 
One  Penny.  Gentenary  Service  of 
Song.  Throepence.  Bobert  Ba^kes: 
a  Mukal  "Mmmrir,  Ponzpenoe» 
Sfsmo  for  QaO^mings  cf  SOnAmt, 


One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  hun- 
dred. Hynvns  for  Qa/Qwrmgs  of 
Teaeheru  Three  Shillings  per  hun- 
dred. Centenary  MedaL  Threepence. 
London :  Sunday  School  Union,  66, 
Old  BaHey,  KC. 

We  are  glad  to  furnish  the  conductors 
of  Sunday-schools  with  this  goodly 
array  of  material  provided  by  the 
Sunday  School  Union  for  the  centenary 
celebrations  of  the  present  year.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  conmiemoration  will 
be  greatly  determined  by  the  extensive- 
ness  and  the  cordiality  with  which  it  is 
observed.  We  sincerely  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  pastors  and  officers  of  our 
churches  will  heartily  co-operate  in  the 
movement,  and  will  make  it  an  occasion 
for  stimulating  the  zeal  of  the  Christian 
community  in  the  support  of  Sunday- 
schpolB. 

Ths  Folly  ov  Athsisic.  By  George 
Sexton,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  &c  London : 
Smart  &  Allen,  London  House 
Yard,  Paternoster  Row.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

Thb  lecture  which  Dr.  Sexton  has  here 
pubhahed  was  originally  delivered  in 
Plymouth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
<<  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  and  is 
issued  in  response  to  numerous  and 
urgent  requests  for  its  publication. 
The  theme  is  one  on  which  the  author, 
by  his  previous  training  and  experience, 
is  weU  qualified  to  speak.  He  gives 
expression  to  arguments  which  have 
converted  him' from  sceptidsm,  and  pre- 
sents them  in  a  clear,  telling,  and  irre- 
sistible form.  Competent  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  familiarity  with  sceptical 
objections,  sound  logical  reasoning,  and 
intense  earnestness  of  spirit  are 
aumifettaii  evOEypagft 
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Hymns  for  the  Use  of  CnRisTiAir 
Associations.  New  and  Enlaiged 
Eilition.  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  Foorpence  ;  Cloth, 
Eightpence. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  coniisting 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  hyions, 
abundantly  yarious  in  subject,  so  as  to 
suit  all  diyersities  of  Christian  ex- 
])erience  and  occasions  for  praise.  The 
1}uok  is  as  notable  for  its  cheapness  as 
for  its  other  advantages. 


All  fob  Chbibt,  Christ  for  All: 
Memoir  of  W.  M.  Bailet.  By  F.  W. 
Bourne.  London  :  Bible  Christian 
Book  Boom,  26,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Mr.  Bailey's  biography  comes 
appropriately  as  a  part  of  the  ^  Billy 
Bray"  series,  for  he  was  a  red-hot 
Cornish  Bible  Christian,  with  a  good 
deal  of  wit  and  still  more  devotedness. 
All  Bonl-winners  will  find  much  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Bourne's  little  book. 


IJiefos  of  Ij^je  Cj^rj^w. 


NEW  CHAPELS. 


Harlington,  Middlesex,  April  13th. 
New  Shirland,  Notts,  May  I2th. 


INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Balmford,  Rev.  K  (Oldham),  Minehead. 

Bell,  Rev.  W.  (R^enf  s  Park  College),  Ingham,  Norfolk. 

Greening,  Rev.  E.  A.  (Ogden),  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

Pickles,  Rev.  A.  (Rochdale),  Towcester. 

Pugh,  Rev.  J.  (Wood  Green,  London)^  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Wilson,  Rev.  R.  (Haslingden),  Odiham,  Hants. 


RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 

Cottenham,  Rev.  A.  Emlyn  Jones,  April  11th. 
Godstone,  Rev.  G.  Webb,  April  S7th. 
Oldham,  Rev.  F.  Overend,  May  6th. 
Shrewsbury,  Rev.  K  Llewellyn,  May  17th. 


DEATHS. 

Harcourt^  Rev.  W.  S.|  Sutton,  St  James,  near  Wisbech,  Apdl  Slirt^  aged  66. 
Johnstone,  Rev.  F.,  Edinburgh,  May  7th,  aged  69. 
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I^Ufanb^r  gufi  * 


HE  study  of  a  biography  is,  when  wisely  conducted,  one  of 
the  most  profitable  in  which  we  can  engage.  The  lives  of 
good  and  great  men  appeal  to  all  that  is  noblest  in  our- 
selves,  awaken  us  from  our  indolence  and  sloth,  and 
bring  to  naught  the  dreams  of  our  self-complacency.  It 
is  generally  by  contact  with  that  which  is  higher  than  ourselves  that 
we  are  roused  to  a  noble  discontent,  and  taught  to  aspire  after  an 
excellence  and  a  power  more  worthy  of  our  manhood  and  of  the 
possibilities  created  for  us  by  Christ.  An  external  influence  of  this 
kind  is,  as  a  rule,  the  occasion  of  our  endeavours  to 

^  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  oar  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

ninstrations  of  this  fact  crowd  upon  us  from  the  pages  of  secular 
bistory,  from  the  lives  of  poets  and  painters,  of  discoverers  and 
inventors,  of  warriors  and  of  statesmen.  The  hagiology  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  l^;endaiy  as  it  is,  has  exercised  an  influence  on  successive 
generations  of  men  which  can  scarcely  be  measured,  and  proves 
beyond  dispute  that  the  most  effective  method  of  promoting  the  ends 
of  religion  is  not  by  delivering  eloquent  and  learned  disquisitions  on 
its  excellence,  but  by  familiarising  the  mind  with  actual  examples  of 
its  power. 

*  "The  life  of  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D."    By  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.D. 
In  2  Tols.    London :  Hodder  k  Stonghton. 
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Our  Protestant  Churches  have  no  formal  or  authorised  hagiology, 
but  their  history  is  rendered  illustrious  by  men  who  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  higher  honour  than  ecclesiastical  canonisation,  and 
whose  memory  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Every  branch  of 
the  Church  has — ^if  not  its  patron  saints — its  roU  of  worthies,  its 
leaders  and  heroes,  its  faithful  who  were  not  famous,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  more  potent  to-day  than  it  was  when  they  toiled  and  struggled 
on  earth.  If  we  wish  to  awaken  the  young  men  of  our  own  day  to 
moral  and  spiritual  heroism,  we  can  adopt  no  plan  more  likely  to  be 
effective  than  that  of  urging  them  to  study  the  lives  of  men  who,  in 
obedience  to  their  conscience  and  in  loyalty  to  God,  resisted  the 
attractions  of  the  world,  protested  against  the  errors  and  corruptions 
of  the  professed  Church,  and  laboured  for  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  world  to  Christ.  What  names  are  more  distinguished  than 
those  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  Wycliffe,  Eidley,  and  Hooper,  Taylor  and 
Ken,  Baxter  and  Bunyau,  Doddridge  and  Watts,  Carey,  Marshman, 
and  Ward,  Fuller  and  Pearce,  Chalmers  and  McCheyne  ?  Nor  has 
the  list  been  completed  by  past  generations.  It  is  still  receiving 
additions,  and  our  own  day  has  furnished  not  a  few  who  will  shed 
new  glory  on  the  annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  whose  names 
will  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  produced  no  more  heroic  man  than 
Alexander  Duff — ^the  first  missionary  of  the  Scotch  Church  to  India. 
He  stands  in  the  same  rank  as  ''  the  immortal  three  of  Serampore." 
He  will  be  remembered  to  the  latest  generations  as  a  compeer  of 
such  men  as  Bobert  Moffat,  David  Livingstone,  John  Coleridge 
Patteson,  and  other  leaders  in  this  grandest  of  all  the  enterprises  to 
which  the  energy  of  Christendom  has  been  directed.  His  character 
combined  in  a  singular  degree  the  elements  of  simplicity  and  of  great* 
ness.  His  intense  individuality  was  under  the  control  of  broad  and 
generous  sympathies ;  his  keen  intellect  was  balanced  by  a  warm  and 
loving  heart.  His  Evangelicalism  was  of  the  purest  and  most  fervid 
type ;  but  it  was  aUied  with  a  clearness  of  insight,  a  power  of  wise 
forecast,  and  a  genius  for  administration  which  would  have  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  our  statesmen.  The  success  he  achieved  by 
his  snigl^handed  efforts,  and  often  in  the  £BU3e  of  strenuous  opposition, 
was  indeed  remarkable,  and  has  constrained  the  admiration  and  called 
forth  the  eulogies  of  men  who  look  with  little  favour  on  the  supreme 
design  he  had  in  view.    No  man  ever  awakened  towards  himself 
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feelings  of  more  intense  and  f^vent  affection.  The  mention  of  his 
name — ^not  only  in  Scotland,  from  whence  hejwent  forth,  and  in 
ladia,  where  he  laboured,  but  throughout  Great  Britain  and  America 
—was  received  with  bursts  of  passionate  enthusiasm.  In  his  succes- 
sive appeals  to  the  liberality  and  devotion  of  the  churches,  he  had  a 
brilliant  progress.  Everywhere  he  ex^cised  the  power  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  happily  characterised  as  the  supreme  influence  of  the 
speaker — the  power  ''of  receiving  from  his  audience  in  a  vapour 
what  he  pours  back  on  them  in  a  flood.**  His  impassioned  oratory, 
aided  by  his  heroic  life,  touched  the  springs  of  generosity  and  noble- 
ness in  innumerable  hearts,  and  incited  them  to  deeds  of  holy  daring. 
A  career  so  wonderful  as  his,  oi^ht  to  be  universally  known — not, 
indeed,  to  foster  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  but  to  raise  us  to  higher 
levels  of  thought  and  activity  than  those  in  which  we  ordinarily 
move. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Duff  has  recentily  been  written  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
George  Smith,  and  the  task  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
In  addition  to  his  keen  sympathy  with  the  missionary  enterprise,  his 
fine  mental  culture,  and  his  ready  self--effacement,  Dr.  Smith 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  religious,  the  social,  and  the  political 
condition  of  India  altogether  exceptional.  He  writes  with  an  ease 
and  a  force  which  are  evidently  the  result  of  long  familiarity  with  his 
subject  He  has  not  only  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  facts ;  his 
own  life  has  been  bound  up  with  them.  They  have  been  the  objects 
of  his  daily  observation,  and  he  has  arranged  and  illustrated  them 
with  rare  skill.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  our  Indian 
Empire  will  accept  most  readily  his  judgment  upon  its  legislative 
and  religious  progress,  as  affected  by  the  labours  of  Duff  and  other 
missionaries.  View  the  work  in  whatever  Ught  we  may,  whether  as 
the  biography  of  an  illustrious  missionary,  as  a  chapter  of  church 
liistorfy  or  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  life,  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate  its  worth.  It  is  one  of  the  few  books  which 
have  at  once  won  for  themselves  a  place  in  our  permanent  literature,  and 
wbich  cannot  be  superseded.  Its  influence  will  be  as  profound  as  it 
will  be  extensive,  and  through  its  pages  Dr.  Duff,  being  dead,  will 
yet  speak.  One  thing  only  we  should  like  to  suggest  For  readers 
of* learned  leisure"  these  volumes  will  not  contain  a  superfluous 
page.    We  would  not,  for  ourselves,  be  without  a  single  paragraph  in 

them.    But  so  impressed  are  we  with  the  uns^shness  and  grandeur 
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of  Duffs  career  that  we  should  rejoice  exceedingly  if  Dr.  Smith  could 
be  induced  to  prepare  an  abridged  edition  of  this  masterly  work,  and 
so  adapt  it  for  general  readers.  It  ought,  and  we  think  would,  in 
such  a  form  circulate  by  thousands,  and  its  circulation  would  be  to 
all  our  churches,  to  England  and  to  India,  an  inestimable  boon. 

Dnfif  was  bom  at  Pitlochrie  in  1806.  His  spiritual  ancestry  is  traced 
to  Charles  Simeon,  "  the  prince  of  the  Evangelicals/'  through  whose 
instrumentality  his  father's  ncdnister  in  the  parish  of  Moulin  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  How  much  he  owed  to  the 
prayers,  the  counsels,  and  the  example  of  his  godly  parents  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  tell.  Dr.  Smith  succinctly  sketches  his  course 
at  the  parish-school  of  Moulin,  and  the  grammar-schools  of  Kirk- 
michael  and  Perth.  From  Perth,  Duff  proceeded  to  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  what  was,  humanly 
speaking,  the  most  important  influence  he  had  yet  known — ^the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  has  himself  given  us  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Chalmers"  a  graphic  outline  of  his  curriculum  at  St.  Andrews,, 
and  of  the  marvellous  transformation  effected  by  the  greatest  and^ 
most  illustrious  of  modem  Scotchmen.  The  Student's  Missionary 
Society  was  one  among  many  agencies  which  Chalmers  established, 
and  from  the  first  Duff  was  one  of  its  most  active  members.  Of  the 
300  students  who  passed  through  his  classes  during  the  five 
years  of  his  professorship  at  St.  Andrews,  Chalmers  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  not  less  than  six  enter  the  foreign  mission  field — 
viz.,  Nesbit,  Adam,  Duff,  Urquhart,  Mackay,  and  Ewart,  men  who- 
were  all  of  them  worthy  of  their  revered  teacher. 

Duff  was  ordained  to  his  work  in  1829,  the  charge — of  which 
unfortunately  we  have  no  report — ^being  delivered  to  him  by  Dr. 
Chalmers.  With  his  young  wife  he  set  sail  in  the  Lady  HoUaiid  on 
October  14th.  During  the  voyage,  which  extended  over  seven 
months,  they  were  twice  shipwrecked,  lost  most  of  their  property, 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  valuable  library,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives. 

They  reached  Calcutta  on  May  27th,  1830,  and  at  once  the  intrepid 
missionary  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his  designs.  The  peculiarity  of 
his  plan  was  Christianisation  by  means  of  European  education — 
education  saturated  with  the  Bible.  He  saw  that  the  main  hopes  of 
success  arose  from  the  possibility  of  training  the  young,  and  he 
resolved  to  impart  every  variety  of  useful  knowledge — ^first  in  de- 
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mentaiy  forms  and  afterwards  in  the  higher  branches.  He  aimed  at 
laying  "the  foundation  of  a  system  of  education  which  might  iQtimately 
embrace  all  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges  of  Christian  Europe,  but  in  inseparable  combination  with  the 
Christian  faith  and  its  doctrines,  its  precepts  and  evidences,  with  a 
view  to  the  practical  regulation  of  life  and  conduct."  Greatly  as  he 
valued  education  for  its  own  sake,  he  prized  it  chiefly  as  a  means  to 
another  and  more  important  end.  He  believed  that  only  by  this 
method  could  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  be  uprooted, 
and  their  minds  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Christian  truth,  as 
on  the  other  hand  he  saw  that  such  an  education  as  he  proposed  must 
of  necessity  shake  their  faith  in  their  ancestral  religion,  and  so  render 
it  possible  for  the  missionary  to  lead  them  to  Christ.  He  had  to 
encounter  strong  opposition  both  from  the  native  population  and  from 
Indian  statesmen.  The  missionaries,  too,  who  were  on  the  ground 
before  him,  condemned  his  system  as  too  secular,  and  as  sinking  the 
nsoal  evangelistic  agencies  into  a  subordinate  place.  To  the  mission- 
aries who  discouraged  Duff's  design  there  was,  however,  one  excep- 
tion, and  he  the  man  of  all  others  whose  approval  was  most  gratifying. 
Oar  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the  narration  of  the  incident  which 
follows : — 

"  He  had  left  to  the  last  the  aged  Carey,  then  within  three  years  of 
the  close  of  the  brightest  of  missionary  careers  up  to  that  time,  in 
order  that  he  might  lay  his  whole  case  before  the  man  whose 
apostolic  successor  he  was  to  be,  even  as  Carey  had  carried  on  the 
continuity  from  Schwartz,  and  the  first  Protestant  convert  in  1707. 
Landing  at  the  College  ghaut  one  sweltering  July  day,  the  still  ruddy 
Highlander  strode  up  to  the  flight  of  steps  that  leads  to  the  finest 
modem  building  in  Asia.  Turning  to  the  left  he  sought  the  study  of 
Carey,  in  the  house  '  bmlt  for  angels,'  said  one,  so  simple  is  it — where 
the  greatest  of  missionary  scholars  was  still  working  for  India.  There 
he  beheld  what  seemed  to  be  a  little  yellow  old  man  in  a  white 
jacket,  who  tottered  up  to  the  visitor  of  whom  he  had  already  often 
heard,  and  with  outstretched  hands  solemnly  blessed  him.  A  con- 
temporary soon  after  wrote  thus  of  the  childlike  saint : — 

*  Thou*rt  in  our  hearts,  with  tresses  thin  and  gray, 
And  eve  that  knew  the  Book  of  Life  so  well, 
And  brow  serene,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  stray 
Amidst  thy  flowers,  like  Adam  ere  he  fell.' 
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The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  double  blessing,  for  Garej  couki 
speak  ^th  the  influence  at  once  of  a  scholar  who  had  created  the 
best  college  at  that  time  in  the  country,  and  of  a  vernacularist  who 
had  preached  to  the  people  for  half  a  century.  The  young  Scotsman 
left  his  presence  with  the  approval  of  the  one  authority  whose 
opinion  was  best  worth  having.  The  meeting,  as  Duff  himself  once 
described  it  to  u3,  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  the  Church  of 
India  which  the  poet  and  the  painter  might  well  symbolise." 

Duff's  College,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  received  valuable 
assistance  from  the  Sajah  Bammohun  Boy,  was,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  more  immediately  successful 
than  he  anticipated.  After  a  time  the  natives,  who  saw  shrewdly 
enoi^h  the  tendencies  of  such  an  institution,  raised  the  cry  of 
Hindooism  in  danger.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived. 
Duff  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  a  hitherto  invincible 
prejudice — ^his  school  could  not  now  be  overthrown ;  he  had  created 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  for  a  European  education, 
and,  more  gratifying  than  all,  he  had  gained  converts  to  Christianity 
whose  rank  and  intelligence  would  be  of  the  utmost  service. 

On  the  education  in  the  Government  colleges  Duff  exerted  a 
perceptible  influence.  His  views  were  adopted  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Macaulay.  The  opposition 
from  the  vemacularists  was  determined  and  persistent,  but  on 
February  2nd,  1835,  Macaulay  submitted  to  the  Governor-Greneral 
a  minute  which  practically  decided  the  controversy.  The  great 
historian  contended  that ''  we  ought  to  employ  our  funds  in  teaching 
what  is  best  worth  knowing ;  that  English  is  better  worth  knowing 
than  Sanscrit  or  Arabic ;  that  the  natives  are  desirous  to  be  taught 
English,  and  are  not  desirous  to  be  taught  Sanscrit  or  Arabic ;  that 
neither  as  the  languages  of  law  nor  as  the  languages  of  religion  have 
the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  any  peculiar  claim  to  our  encouragement ; 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  natives  of  this  country  thoroughly  good 
English  scholars,  and  that  to  this  end  our  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed."  Caste  also  was  to  be  disregarded.  *'  All  classes  should  be 
treated  alike,  and  should  be  suffered  to  intermiugle  freely." 

Medical  science  in  India  was  not  less  indebted  to  Duff's  educa- 
tional labours.  But  for  him,  the  Hindoo  students  would  have  stood 
entirely  aloof  from  practical  anatomy,  and  have  declined  to  take  the 
dissecting-knife  into  their  hands. 
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During  his  first  fonr  years  in  Calcutta,  Duff  tanght,  lectured, 
preached,  laboured  among  the  soldiers,  established  the  Christian 
Observer,  and  almost  literally  toiled  night  and  day  for  the  Chiistian- 
isation  of  the  people.  At  length  his  exhausted  frame  gave  way. 
Tropical  disease  assailed  and  incapacitated  him.  He  passed  through 
this  agony,  and  well-nigh  succumbed  to  the  prostration  of  dysentery. 
Against  his  will,  he  was  carried  on  board  the  John  McLeUan,  bound 
for  Greenock,  and  thus  closed  his  first  term  of  service. 

On  his  return  home  he  was  not  idle.  Disregarding  the  advice  of 
his  physicians  and  friends,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  arouse  a  spirit 
of  missionary  enthusiasm  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  visiting  the  churches  in  each  of  the  presbyteries,  speaking  night 
after  night,  meeting  ministers,  elders,  and  committees,  forming 
aaxiliaries,  and  in  many  ways  broadening  tlie  foundations  of  the 
great  work  he  had  at  heart.  His  Exeter  Hall  speech,  delivered  in 
May,  1837,  was  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  of  all  his  utterances — the 
pleading  of  a  man  *'  terribly  in  earnest,"  and  condemning  with  scorn- 
ful rebuke  the  lethargy  and  selfishness  of  the  professed  Church. 
More  heart-searching  strains  of  prophetic  indignation  against  luke- 
warmness  and  hypocrisy  we  have  never  read.  Scarcely  less  valuable 
was  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  India  Missions." 
The  efTect  of  his  appeals  was  remarkable.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
alike  brought  their  gifts;  Men  well  qualified  by  their  character  and 
talents  to  be  associated  with  Duff  offered  themselves  for  the  service, 
and  the  illustrious  pioneer  was  henceforth  to  be  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  congenial  comrades.  Pi-evious  to  his  return  to  India  in 
1839,  Dr.  Chalmers  sgain  delivered  to  him  the  farewell  charge,  in 
which  he  paid  to  Duff  the  highest  compliment  in  his  power,  when  he 
8aid,  **  You  were  the  first,  I  believe,  to  set  the  example  of  passing 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  fix>m  presbytery  to  presbytery,  in  bekilf  of 
your  own  cause,  and  it  needs  only  to  be  so  carried  in  behalf  of  other 
causes  as  to  fill  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  order  to 
i^p  a  tenfold  more  abundant  harvest  from  the  liberalities  of  the 
people  than  has  ever  yet  been  realised."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Duff's  missionary  campaigns  suggested  the  corresponding  tours 
niade  by  Chalmers,  Candlish,  Buchanan,  and  Guthrie  in  aid  of  the 
Snstentation  and  Manse  Funds,  after  the  Disruption  in  1843. 

To  enumerate  DuflTs  labours  after  his  second  arrival  in  Calcutta  is 
beyond  our  power.      We  should  have  to  note  his  erection  of  the 
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college  buildings,  fitted  up  with  every  requisite  convenience  for  educa- 
tional and  scientific  purposes ;  his  re-organisation  of  the  course  of 
instruction  on  a  scale  worthy  of  a  European  university ;  his  efforts 
to  remove  the  social  oppression  and  legal  disabilities  of  Hindoo 
widows ;  his  planting  mission  stations  at  Culna,  Ghospora,  and  other 
places,  and  his  training  of  the  converts  for  labours  similar  to  his  own. 
His  success  increased  year  after  year,  and  even  the  painful  severance 
forced  on  him  by  the  Disruption  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  it. 
He  and  his  brethren  joyfully  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Church, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  to  surrender  the  whole  of  the  property  they 
had  acquired,  to  the  Established  Church.  The  action  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  at  this  crisis  was  grossly  unfair,  but  Duff  found  in  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  generous  help  of  friends  an  ample  compensation, 
and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  new  buildings  were  erected.  The 
Disruption  was  as  great  a  blessing  to  India  as  it  undoubtedly  was  to 
Scotland.  It  gave  to  Duff  and  his  comrades  incalculably  greater 
power,  and  in  no  indirect  manner  demonstrated  to  the  Hindoos 
the  unexampled  strength  and  grandeur  of  true  Christian  principle. 

The  second  period  of  Duff's  labours  in  India  closed  in  1830,  and  it 
was  not  only  longer,  but  more  brilliant  than  the  first.  We  need  only 
refer  to  his  opposition  to  the  secularising  of  education  by  the  Govern- 
ment, his  magnificent  vindication  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  his 
defence  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the  Anti-Christian 
League,  his  labours  in  connection  with  rural  stations,  the  part  he  took 
in  founding  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  the  liberality  he  evoked  for  the 
relief  of  the  Highland  Famine,  and  his  tour  through  Southern  India. 

Once  again  driven  home  by  the  state  of  his  health,  he  was,  in  1851, 
elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  His 
secoj|(l  campaign  in  Scotland  was  equally  remarkable  with  his  first. 
His  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords  India  Committee  in  1853 
was  of  almost  unique  value,  and  proves  him  to  have  been  possessed 
of  the  highest  qualifications  of  statesmanship.  £[is  tours  in  America 
and  Canada  in  the  interests  of  missions  were  a  series  of  magnificent 
ovations.  Amid  all  his  triumphs,  however,  he  longed  to  be  at  work 
in  his  beloved  India,  and  by  the  close  of  1855  he  was  once  more  at 
his  post.  The  dreadful  Mutiny  followed  shortly  after,  and  never  was 
Duff's  heroism  more  visible  than  in  those  dark  and  tiying  daya  He 
laboured  on  steadily  until  1863,  multiplying  the  educational,  the 
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philanthropic^  and  the  evangelistic  institutions  to  which  he  was 
attached,  honoured  and  beloved  by  natives  and  Anglo-Indians,  by 
Christians  and  Hindoos  alike,  the  highest  Government  officials  being 
now  his  warmest  eulogists,  and  acknowledging  the  genius  and  the 
high  principle  of  the  man  against  whom  some  of  their  predecessors 
had  blindly  fought. 

For  the  closing  years  of  his  life — his  mission  secretariat ;  his  appoint- 
ment for  the  second  time  to  the  Moderatorship  of  the  General 
Assembly ;  his  successful  pleadings  for  a  Missionary  Professorship  in 
the  Free  Church  Colleges,  and  his  own  appointment  to  the  chair ;  and 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  formation  of  the  African  missions  of  his 
Church — we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Smith's  volumes.  Earely  have  we  read 
a  hook  which  has  interested  us  so  deeply.  To  contemplate  the  career 
of  a  man  so  single-minded,  so  utterly  unselfish,  so  intensely  devoted 
to  Christ,  so  unwearied  in  his  efiforts  for  the  amelioration  of  men,  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  stimulating  exercises  we  can  imagine. 
0  si  sic  omnes  ! 

Dr.  Duff's  relations  with  the  Serampore  missionaries,  with  the 
venerated  Dr.  Yates,  the  most  accomplished  of  our  Oriental  scholars, 
with  Mr.  John  Clark  Marshman,  and  various  others  of  our  own  noble 
band,  were  most  cordial.  Very  pleasant  also  are  the  glimpses  we  here 
obtain  of  Lord  W.  Beutinck,  Sir  Henry  and  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  James 
Outram,  and  Henry  Durand.  May  India  always  have  among  her 
statesmen  and  soldiers  men  of  their  stamp !  Our  Government  will 
then  be  cemented  by  the  affections  of  a  loyal  population,  and  the 
labours  of  our  missionaries  will  be  advanced,  and  not  hindered,  as 
they  too  often  have  been  by  those  in  authority. 


^\t  €tsmtx-%imt  jof  |slam. 


^^1^1  T  is  quite  evident  that  stone-worship,  so  common  among  the 
ancients,  formed  an  important  ingredient  in  the  system  of 
religion  observed  by  those  who  constructed  the  Ka'ba  (the 
chief  Temple  of  the  Islamic  faith  in  the  city  of  Mecca). 
What  may  have  been  the  exact  origin  of  this  peculiar  form 
of  fetichism — ^viz.,  the  worship  of  shapeless  lumps  of  stone — ^is  a  point 
which  now  baffles  investigation ;  it  is  foimd  impossible,  through  want 
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of  trustworthy  data,  to  decide  whether  the  homage  paid  to  stones  all 
over  Arabia  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  worship  of  the 
celebrated  Black  Stone  of  the  Ka'ba,  or  vice  versd — ^whether  the 
worship  of  this  Stone  was  not  rather  the  outcome  of  the  national 
tendency  to  stone-worship  in  general.  The  whole  subject  is  so  closely 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  barriers  to  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  that  the  following  account  will,  as  we  venture  to  hope, 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
missiouary  enterprise. 

There  are  several  stones  in  and  around  the  Temple  of  Mecca  that 
are,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  objects  of  profound  veneration  throughout 
the  world  of  Mohammedans — the  said  world  consisting  of  about 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  our  contemporaries.  We 
propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  limit  our  attention  to  one  only  of 
these — ^viz.,  "  the  Black  Stone,"  called  in  Arabic  Majaru-l-aswad,  or 
Hajari-aswad  (or,  briefly,  Hajar-aswad,  or,  more  briefly  still,  Hajar,^ 
the  Stone  par  excellence),  and  in  Persian  Sang-i-aswad,  or,  more 
purely,  Sang-i-siydh,  All  these  expressions  signify  "the  Black 
Stone  ; "  but  it  is  likewise  called  Hajar-asad,  "  the  Blessed  Stone." 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira,  immediately  after  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Mecca  by  the  Muslim  host,  Mohammed  issued  a  proclama- 
tion that  none  but  faithful  Muslims  should  in  future  gain  access  to  the 
Ka'ba  and  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  with  it.  In  keeping 
with  this  law,  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  city  are  to  this  day  carefully 
guarded  at  distances  varying  from  three  to  ten  miles  in  the  different 
directions  from  the  city,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  not  an 
adherent  of  one  or  other  of  the  four  so-called  orthodox  divisions  of  the 
Sunnl  sect  of  Mohammedans  should,  excepting  by  some  cleverly 
planned  contravention  of  Islamic  law,  gain  access  to  the  sacred  spot. 
We  find,  in  consequence,  that  the  accounts  given  by  difierent  writers 
as  to  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  Black  Stone  have  some 
considerable  variations.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  its  'nature:  one 
visitor  teUs  us  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  large  aerolite — an  (Opinion 
which  scarcely  harmonises  with  its  reputed  quality  of  floating  in 
water,  since  aerolites  usually  contain  a  large  per-centage  of  heavy 
metallic  matter.  Another  traveller  reports  that  it  looks  like  a  piece 
of  lava  containing  small  extraneous  particles  of  some  white-and- 
yellowish  substance.  Still  another  high  authority  affirms  that  it  is  a 
fragment  of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  throughout  its  surface  with 
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small,  pointed,  coloured  crystals,  and  varied  with  felspar  upon  a  dark 
groand  like  coal — excepting  one  of  its  protuberances,  which  happens 
to  be  a  little  reddish.  Others,  again,  elaiming  an  equal  title  to  exact 
knowledge,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  an 
ordinary  stone  from  one  of  the  quarries  in  which  the  Meccan 
territory  abounda  These  last-mentioned  travellers,  however,  appear 
to  overlook  the  circumstance  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  does  not 
take  due  cognizance  of  those  qualities  of  tbe  Stone  to  which  we  have 
just  made  reference,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  the  only  kind  of 
stone  yielded  by  the  Meccan  quarries  is  a  sort  of  gray  granite.  In 
tiio  midst  of  so  much  conflicting  opinion,  given  by  men  who  have 
themselves  seen  and  examined  the  relic,  and  each  of  whom  claims  to 
be  a  decisive  authority,  it  obviously  is  very  difficult  for  any  one  to 
determine,  with  at  least  any  degree  of  comfortable  certainty,  what  is 
the  real  quality  of  the  Stone. 

Not  so  difficult  is  it  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  size  and  present 
appearance,  though  even  here,  too,  the  authorities  dififer  among  them- 
selves. In  form  it  is  an  irregular  oval,  the  inequality  of  its  two 
longer  sides  giving  it  a  somewhat  semi-circular  appearance ;  and  it 
measures  about  six  inches  in  height  and  eight  in  breadth,  the 
diameter  on  its  lower  and  wider  side  being  eight  inches  and  a-half. 
The  surface  is  protuberant  and  undulating,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller  stones  of  different  sizes 
and  shapes,  securely  fitted  together  with  cement,  and  perfectly 
smooth.  It  looks  as  if  the  original  stone  had  been  broken  to  pieces 
hy  a  violent  blow,  and  then  repaired.  This  would,  in  fact,  appear  to 
be  the  real  explanation,  for  it  is  recorded  as  among  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  relic  that,  in  the  413th  year  of  the  Hegira,  an  emissary  of  a 
CCTtain  Egyptian  ruler.  Hakim  by  name,  shattered  it  to  pieces  by  a 
stroke  of  a  club,  after  which  the  pieces,  and  even  the  dust,  were 
earefdly  restored,  and  the  fragments  cemented  together.  In  order, 
however,  to  render  the  smashing  theoiy  at  all  credible,  we  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  conjecture :  either  this  rude  onslaught 
was  effected  during  some  war  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  Meccans,  or 
the  conditions  of  access  to  the  KaTba  must  have  been  much  less 
stringent  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Muslim  period  than  they  are 
now.  The  protuberances  referred  to  number  twelve  or  fifteen,  and 
we  .^ch  as  to  impart  to  the  surface  of  the  Stone  a  muscular  or  pebbly 
appearance.    Near  the  middle  there  is  a  hollow  which  reaches  to 
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about  as  much  as  two  inches  below  the  outer  edge,  and  suggests  to 
the  visitor  the  sunnise  that  one  of  the  protuberances  may  have  been 
removed.  The  colour  of  its  surface  is  now  a  deep  reddish  brown, 
approaching  to  black,  or,  as  some  have  described  it,  a  metallic  black ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  polished  appearance  imparted  to  it  by  the 
constant  touching  of  countless  myriads  of  devotees,  it  yet  bears  on 
its  undulating  surface  what  appear  to  be  evident  marks  of  volcanic 
origin.  These  muscular  protuberances,  however,  are  attributed  by 
the  Muslim  authorities  to  the  continual  osculations  and  rubbings  of 
"  the  faithful."  The  smoothness  may,  perhaps,  be  attributable  to  this 
cause,  but  the  obviously  fractured  and  pebbly  appearance  is  not  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way. 

Thus  much  for  the  Stone  itself ;  the  next  point  is  its  position  in  the 
Temple,  The  measures  that  have  evidently  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time  by  successive  "guardians"  of  the  Ka'ba  with  the  view  of 
preserving  the  sacred  relic  appear  to  throw  some  light  on  a  question 
for  which  we  are  not  yet  prepared — the  question  of  its  history.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  border  composed  of  a  substance  which 
looks  like  a  close  cement  of  pitch  and  gravel,  of  a  colour  similar  to 
that  of  the  Stone  itself,  though  not  quite  the  same.  This  border  is 
two  or  three  inches  in  breadth,  and,  rising  at  the  outer  edge  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  Stone,  gradually  slopes  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  middle  of  it.  The  only  explanation  of  the  presence  of  this 
border  which  commends  itself  to  our  judgment  is  that  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  outer  surface  of  that  body  of  cement  in  which 
the  broken  pieces  were  imbedded  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disaster 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  slight  elevation  in  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  surface  of  the  Stone  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  support 
and  keep  together  the  obviously  broken  pieces.  The  relic  has, 
however,  the  appearance  of  being  set  in  a  massive  silver  arch,  the 
border  just  described  being  encircled  by  a  silver  band  or  zone,  about 
a  foot  broad,  but  broader  below  than  above  and  on  the  two  remaining 
sides ;  it  has  also  a  considerable  swelling  below,  as  if  there  were  a 
part  of  the  Stone  hidden  under  it.  The  lower  part  of  this  band  is 
studded  with  silver  nails.  From  the  outer  edge  of  this  ring  also  there 
is  a  gradual  sloping  down  to  the  middle  of  the  surface  of  the  Stone, 
the  centre  of  the  Stone  having  the  appearance  of  being  sunk  about  two 
inches  below  the  metal  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Burton  says  that 
the  parts  that  are  here  described  as  of  silver  were,  on  the  occasion  of 
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his  visit,  either  of  gold  or  gilded.    These  surroundings  serve  the 
purpose  of  protection  as  'well  as  of  ornament     On  comparing  the 
borders  of  the  Stone  which  are  covered  and  secured  by  the  silver  with 
the  uncovered  part  which  ia  exposed  to  the  touches  of  "  the  faithful," 
the  exposed  part  is  found  to  have  lost  nearly  twelve  lines  of  its 
thickness.    From  this  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  travellers  that,  if 
the  stone  was  smooth  and  even  at  the  time  it  was  placed  there  by 
Mohammed  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-construction  of  the  Ka'ba  by 
the  Qoraish  in  a.d.  605,  it  has  lost  nearly  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
during  each  succeeding  century.    The  conjecture  is,  however,  open  to 
considerable  criticism  on  different  accounts.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  surface  of  the  Stone  was  not  level  at  the  time 
referred  to,  for  it  had  been  rubbed  by  unnumbered  millions  of  the 
ancient  Arabian  idolaters  during  an  unknown  number  of  centuries 
before  Mohammed's  time;  in  the  next  place,  so  recently  as  four 
hundred  years  subsequently  to  his  time  it  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
broken  to  atoms  and  pieced  together.    The  remarkable  irregularity  of 
the  surface  would  seem  to  be  best  explained  by  supposing  a  deficiency 
of  artistic  skill  and  care  in  placing  the  fragments  into  the  cement 
after  the  disaster  referred  to.    The  entire  relic,  as  thus  described,  is 
carefully  built  into  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  Ka'ba  in  the  north- 
easterly angle  which  points  in  the  direction  of  Bosra  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  Burton,  however,  says  that  it  is  in   the  south- 
easterly angle.    The  term  "corner-stone,"  sometimes  applied  to  it, 
can  only  be  applied  in  a  modified  (or  perhaps,  rather,  in  a  theological) 
sense ;  it  is  not  part  of  the  actual  building  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
comer-stone  properly  is.    It  is  so  inserted  as  to  fall  along  the  line  of 
the  sharp  angle  of  the  edifice,  and  projects  a  little,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  readily  touched  and  kissed.    Travellers  differ  in  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  distance  of  the  stone  from  the  ground ;  one  of  them 
(Ali  Bey)  states  that  it  is  placed  at  a  height  of  forty-two  inches  from 
the  level ;  another  (Burton),  who  tells  us  that  he  carefully  examined 
the  relic,  says  that  he  measured,  and  found  that  its  height  from  the 
ground  was  four  feet  nine  inches ;  others,  however,  state  the  matter 
roughly,  and  say  that  its  position  is  at  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  its  history.  Notwithstanding  the 
unique  sacredness  attaching  to  the  Stone,  the  great  reverence  which 
Muslims  (and  especially  the  Muslims  of  Arabia)  have  ever  enter- 
tamed  for  it.  the  lealous  care  with  which  they  have  guarded  it,  and 
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the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  pcactice  df  visiting  it,  this  curious 
relic  has  experienced  some  considerable  vicissitudes  of  fortune — a 
circumstance  which,  remarkably  enough,  is  attributable  rather  to  the 
iconoclastic  principle  of  Mohammedanism  itself  than  to  any  other 
single  cause.  These  vicissitudes  commenced  long  pri<Mr  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed,  as  the  following  tradition  will  show.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  expulsion  of  Muzad,  the  last  king  of  the  Jurhumite  dynasty, 
in  A.D.  206,  the  Bani  Irjad  proceeded  to  contend  with  the  other 
descendants  of  Ma'dd  for  the  cliarge  of  the  Ka'ba,  now  vacated  by 
the  Jurhumites,  the  custody  of  that  building  being  the  symbol  of 
religious  and  political  ascendency  in  Arabia.  They  were,  however, 
defeated  in  this  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  afterwards  emigrated 
towards  Irdq,  where  they  took  part  in  establishing  the  kingdom  of 
Hira.  Resolved,  as  they  quitted  the  territory  of  Mecca,  to  do  all  the 
mischief  they  could,  they  removed  the  Black  Stone  from  its  place  in 
the  wall  of  the  Ka'ba,  and  secreted  it  in  the  earth.  The  only  person 
who  witnessed  where  it  was  buried  was  a  female  of  the  Bani  Khozis. 
On  this  point  turns  the  question  as  to  which  tribe  of  the  descendants 
of  Ma'dd  should  hold  supremacy  in  Mecca ;  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  Khoz&'ites  would  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stone  to 
its  place  was  that  the  Ka'ba  itself  should  be  made  over  to  thmr 
charge — in  other  words,  that  their  tribe  should  accede  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Mecca.  With  the  question  of  the  historical  truth  of 
the  legend  we  are  not  now  concerned ;  in  all  probability  it  owes  its 
origin  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished  Meccans  to 
account  for  the  ascendency  of  the  Khoz£[tes  in  order  to  palliate  the 
disgrace  of  their  own  vanquishment  and  subjugation.  Our  object  is 
rather  to  point  out  in  this  tradition  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Black 
Stone  that  the  worship  carried  on  at  the  Ka'ba  must  have  been  of 
ancient  standing  even  at  that  early  date.  Reference  lias  already 
been  made  to  the  violence  which  at  one  time  reduced  the  Stone  to 
fragments.  About  a  century  prior  to  the  infliction  of  that  disaster, 
this  sacred  object  underwent  little  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Karmatians.  These  were  a  sect  of  very  degenerate  and  heterodox 
Muslims,  whose  opinions  were  subversive  of  the  fundamental  points 
of  the  Isl&mic  fieiith.  They  resided  in  the  country  of  Hajar,  in 
Eastern  Arabia,  and  the  sect  sprang  into  existence  in  the  last  quaxter 
of  the  third  century  of  the  Hegira.  In  course  of  time  they  attained 
great  influence,  and  in  A.H.  317  they  dethroned  the  KhaliCas  and 
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captured  the  city  of  Mecca  in  the  reiga  of  their  leader  Z&har. 
Under  this  man  these  iconoclasts  committed  great  outrages  and 
disorders  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  and,  among  other  things,  proceeded 
to  offer  various  indignities  even  to  the  Ka'ba  itself.  Among  the 
desecrations  which  they  committed  was  the  removing  of  the  Black 
Stone  from  its  place,  and  the  transference  of  it  Xjo  their  own  distant 
country.  These  Karmatians  obliged  the  Khalifas  to  pay  them 
tribute  in  order  that  permission  might  be  granted  for  the  continued 
performance  of  the  rites  of  pilgrimage ;  and  so  complete  was  their 
conquest  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  so  profound  their  aversion  to 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  superstitions  of  the  system  carried  on 
at  Mecca,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  two-and-twenty  years  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  restore  it  to  the  dismayed  Meccans, 
though  the  latter  made  them  the  handsome  offer  of  five  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  for  it.  At  length,  however,  when  they  saw  that  by 
retaining  the  Stone  they  were  unable  to  extinguish  the  devotion  of 
*'the  faithful"  or  to  prevent  the  influx  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  the 
Kanoatians,  in  the  339th  year  of  the  Hegira,  gave  back  the  precious 
relic  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  related  that  in  doing  so  they  sought 
to  banter  the  Muslim  devotees  by  telling  them  that  it  was  not  the 
same  stone.  This,  however,  the  Muslims  disproved  by  putting  to 
the  test  its  property  of  floating  on  water — a  corroboration,  as  would 
seem,  of  the  somewhat  unpoetical  theory  that  it  is  nothing  else  than 
a  piece  of  pumice,  or,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  lava. 

Mohammedans,  however,  are  not  so  easily  put  out  of  conceit  of  the 
chief  comer-stone  of  their  faith  as  to  admit  for  it  so  commonplace  an 
origin.  They  hold  this  Stone  in  the  highest  veneration,  and 
designate  it  "  the  Eight  Hand  of  God  on  Earth,"  They  contend  that 
it  is  one  of  the  precious  gems  of  the  celestial  Paradise ;  and  many 
Me  the  legends  of  wonder  current  among  them  by  way  of  accounting 
for  its  presence  in  this  lower  world.  Some  of  their  theologians  are  of 
opinion  that  it  fell  down  to  earth  from  the  seventh  or  highest 
heaven  on  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion  thence  of  our  first  parents — 
their  Paradise  having  been  (according  to  Muslim  theology)  not  a 
tenestrial  region  at  all ;  others,  again,  maintain  that,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  building  of  the  Ka'ba  by  Adam  and  the  angels,  this  gem  was 
hrought  down  £rom  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel  and  handed  by  him 
to  Adam  to  be  buUt  into  the  wall  of  the  Kalsa,  where  it  now  is,  for 
^e  poipoae  of  indicating  to  '^^^  and  to  all "  the  faithful "  the  exact 
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starting-point  from  which  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Supreme  that 
the  sevenfold  circumambulation  of  the  Ka'ba  should  be  commenced. 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  remained  on  earth  till  the  time  of 
the  Deluge,  when,  too  holy  to  be  a  sharer  of  the  common  fate  which 
had  resulted  from  human  sinfulness,  it  was  taken  up  to  heaven. 
There  is,  however,  one  legend  that  states  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
visitation  referred  to,  it  was  removed  from  its  place  in  the  wall  of  the 
Ka'ba  by  the  hand  of  Gabriel,  and  concealed  by  him  in  a  deep  cavern 
in  one  of  the  mountains  which  abound  in  the  Meccan  territory.  The 
manner  of  its  re-introduction  into  the  world  after  the  Deluge  is  also 
dififerently  related  ;  the  legend  which  says  that  it  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  before  that  great  calamity  states  that  it  was  then  brought 
back  again  by  the  same  celestial  messenger^  and  entrusted  by  him  to 
Abraham  when  the  great  patriarch  needed  it  in  rebuilding  the  Ka'ba 
after  the  original  model.  Another  legend  relates  that,  on  the  occasion 
on  which  Abraham  and  Ishmael  rebuilt  the  Ka'ba,  Ishmael  went 
about  in  search  of  a  stone  that  might  suitably  serve  as  a  comer-stone 
from  which  circumambulation  of  the  sacred  edifice  might  be  com- 
menced, and  that,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  met  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  presented  to  him  this  Stone  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
required. 

Such  are  some  specimens  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  object 
accredited  in  the  writings  of  Mohammedan  divines ;  equally  far 
removed  from  the  commonplace  is  the  account  they  give  of  its  nature 
and  its  colour.  They  maintain  that  at  first  the  Black  Stone  was  of 
a  refulgent  bright  colour,  and  "whiter  than  milk" — a  fonn  of 
expression  which,  in  the  lips  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  burning  desert, 
must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  our  expression  "  whiter  than  snow." 
In  allusion  to  that  period  the  Stone  is  not  called  HajaruA-aswad, 
"  the  Black  Stone,"  but  Hajaru^-abydz, ''  the  WhUe  (or  Dazzling) 
Stone/'  When,  after  its  concealment  for  some  centuries  in  the  cleft 
of  the  mountain,  it  was  given  to  Ishmael  by  Gabriel,  it  was  still,  as  of 
old,  of  a  refulgent  bright  colour,  so  as  even  to  dazzle  the  eyes  at  a 
distance  of  four  days'  journey  !  When  we  come  to  inquire  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  Stone  so  completely  became  bereft  of  its  ancient 
colour  we  are  met,  as  usual,  by  very  different  replies.  Some  of  the 
Mohammedan  authorities  attribute  its  change  of  colour  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  repeatedly  suffered  from  fire,  both  before 
the  introduction  of  Islam  and  subsequently  to    it, — a  statement 
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which,  refreshing  as  it  is  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  weird  credulity 

which  generally  pervades  the  adherents   of  the  Islamic  faith  in 

relation  to  snch  matters,  unfortunately   lacks  historical    support. 

Others  explain  that  it  owed  its  present  colour  to  the  mere  accident 

of  its  having  been,  at  some  period  which  the  authorities  are  not  able 

to  specify,  touched  by  a  woman  while  in  a  state   of  ceremonial 

impurity.     Whether  the  touch  deprived  the  Stone  of  its  sanctity  and 

virtue,  as  well  as  of  its  colour,  the  legends  do  not  explain.     Yet  a 

third  theory  by  which  most  of  the  Muslim  authorities  account  for  the 

strange  phenomenon  is  this,  that  the  change  of  colour  is  owing  to  the 

transference  to  the  Stone,  in  some  mysterious  way  which  transcends 

human  comprehension,  of  the  sins  of  all  those  members  of  the  human 

race  who  have  ever  embraced  the  Mohammedan  creed ;  it  wept  so 

long  and  so  profusely  on  account  of  the  sins  of  mankind  that  it 

became  at  length  opaque  and  at  last  absolutely  black.     If  such  be 

indeed  the  occasion  of  its  blackness — ^the  absorption  of  ceremonial 

(leiilement  and  moral  guilt — ^it  surely  is  passing  strange  that  it  should 

be  regarded  as  still  retaining  its  character  for  sacredness  and  virtue ;  if 

it  be  indeed  the  case  that  the  immeasurable  and  countless  impurities 

of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  are  absorbed  into  so  small  a 

compass  as  six  inches  by  eight,  the  least  that  reason  would  infer 

would  appear  to  be  that  the  Stone  had  become  t^nholy  in  no  small 

degree.    When  we  recall  the  circumstance  that  the  followers   of 

Mohammed  not  only  kiss  the  Stone  with  the  greatest  fervour,  but  also 

touch  and  caress  it  with  their  hands  and  also  press  and  rub  their  faces 

and  breasts  against  it,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that, 

whatever  its  original  colour  may  have  been,  its  present  colour  is 

owing  to  this  process  to  which  for  so  many  ages  it  has  continually 

been  subjected.     Such  an  explanation  derives  support  from   tlie 

circumstance  that  it  is  the  surface  only  that  is  of  this  dark  colour, 

while  the  inside  still  remains  white, — the  colour  of  the  inside  of 

pumice-stone.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  Mohammedan 

indulges  sirfKciently  in  broad  i*eligious  speculation  to  hit  upon  such  a 

view  of  the  matter,  or  even  to  attach  due  weight  to  such  an  earth-born 

consideration  in  the  event  of  its  being  presented  to  his  understanding. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  the  continued  moral  impurity 

of  the  Stone  is  thus  admitted  and  maintained  by  the  adherents  of 

IsUlrn,  yet  men  are  found  who  every  year  throng  in  many  scores  of 

thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  the  Muslim  faith  has 
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penetrated,  at  untold  inconvenience,  discomfort,  expense,  and  hazard 
to  health  and  life,  to  perform  reverential  and  lowly  homage  to  it ; 
and  they  profess  to  find  it  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  their  life  on  earth,. 
and  base  on  the  performance  of  the  visit  their  belief  in  their  spiritual 
security  and  their  hope  of  acceptance  hereafter.  At  the  Day  of 
Judgment  (Qiyamat)  this  Stone  will,  it  seems,  be  endowed  with  sight 
and  speech,  and  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  bearing  witness  in 
favour  of  all  those  who  may  at  any  time  have  touched  it  with  a 
sincere  belief  in  Isl&m  and  its  founder. 

We  may  add  that  the  sacred  Temple  of  Mecca,  notwithstanding  all 
its  attractions,  has  no  object  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pious 
Muslim,  equals  in  attractiveness  the  Black  Stone.  The  most  fervent 
and  prevalent  desire  in  the  heart  of  the  faithful  follower  of 
Mohammed  is  that  he  may  enjoy  the  divine  privilege  of  visiting  the 
Ka'ba  once  at  least  in  his  lifetime,  and  of  making  his  entrance  into 
Paradise  secure  by  transferring  to  this  Heaven-appointed  absorbent 
the  moral  turpitude  of  the  transgressions  of  heart  and  life.  How  it 
happens  that  the  ''Prophet  of  Arabia"  did  not  exercise  bis 
unprecedented  power  of  working  miracles  by  purifying  this  "gem  of 
Paradise  "  and  restoring  to  it  its  original  colour,  the  divines  do  not 
explain ;  yet,  if  the  object  of  miracles  be  to  justify  the  credence  of 
mankind,  one  might  suppose  that  such  an  exercise  as  this  of  the  gift 
with  which  the  adherents  of  Mohammed  contend  that  he  was  endowed, 
would  have  tended  as  much  as  anything  to  establish  and  strengthen 
their  faith. 

J.  D.  Batk 


XVI, 


WESSEL  AS  A  STUDENT  AND  THEOLOGIAN. 

HE  sketch  we  gave  of  Wessel's  Ufe  in  a  recent  issue  will 
enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which 
we  described  him  as  the  herald  of  the  Protestant  Eeforma- 
tioo.  His  contemporaries  and  successors  regarded  him 
with  feelings  of  profound  veo^catioQ ;  while  the  heroes  of 
the  great  movement  for  which  he  so  ably  prepared  the  way  rendered 
to  him  a  higher  and  more  enthusiastic  tribute  than  thqr  paid  to  any 
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other  of  their  predecessors.  Erasmns,  Luther,  Meianctbon,  and 
Zwingle  cheerfully  acknowledged  his  intellectual  and  Bpiritiial 
greatness.  Luther  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  truly  taught  of 
God;  and  to  how  large  an  extent  he  was  indebted  to  Wessel,  as  a 
theologian,  probably  he  himself  did  not  know,  lilelancthon  asserts 
diat  on  ^moR9t  of  I3ie  main  articles  of  the  Evangelical  creed  Wessel's 
Yiews  had  been  the  same  as  are  now  taught  after  the  purification  of  the 
Chmdi;  and  if  at  present  particular  points,  by  God's  help,  are  more 
fully  inculcated,  the  cause  is  that  the  sentiments  of  different  parties 
are  enlivened  and  developed  in  their  contact  with  each  other — an 
adrantage  of  which  Wessel,  in  his  isolated  position,  was  destitute.*  * 

Wessel  was  a  man  of  vigorous  and  independent  Bpirit.  Greatly  as  he 
was  indebted  to  the  venerable  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  he  would  not  blindly 
follow  him ;  and  «vcn  from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  at  Zwoll  he  ven- 
tnred  occasionally  to  dissent.  This  self-reliance,  this  assertion  ctf  ifae 
Tight  of  private  judgmeDt,n0t  unnaturally  exposed  him  to  the  censures 
of  his  more  timid  ifriends.  Thus,  Dr.  Hoeck,  of  Niildwick — a  theologiMi 
of  repute— after  aefcnowtedging  his  distinguished  powers,  says  to  him, 
"There  is  but  one  (Snug  I  must  except  as  unbecoming  a  really  great 
character.  Ton  seem  to  be  obstinate,  and,  in  all  your  statements;,  lo» 
strive  after  a  oertein  angularity^  so  that  it  is  generally  believed  ymi 
were  called  the  master  of  contradiction ;  and,  be  assured,  even  singn- 
krity  in  a  man  of  so  great  learning  gives  oflbnce  to  many.''  Wessel 
calmly  we^ed  his  censor's  words,  and  thanked  him  for  his  fattfaful- 
ness,  but  added,  "  I  entreat  and  adjure  you,  by  the  mutual  love  that 
hinds  us  togetiier,  not  to  take  my  peculiarity  for  pride,  or  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  sentiments  I  express,  my  only  wish  is  to  start  novelties* 
Could  you  look  for  a  moment  into  my  soul  and  heart,  assuredly  you 
would  see  there,  not  pride,  but  humility  and  contrition,  with  whic^  I 
often  call  upon  God  in  prayer,  of  His  mercy,  not  to  sufier  me  to  fall 
into  danna^^mrs  as  t  Jpena%  of  my  oLinacy,  thereof  I  «™v 
^es  even  suspect  myself.  Believe  me,  if  I  do  go  astray,  it  is  lesa 
^vom  the  seductioa  of  passion  than  from  infirmity,  for  I  have  the 

*  Tnima, iaUfl Talaible  work  an  ''RoloKflMrs  Wtf«ro tiie  SeformaUon/'  has  ^mcm 
t  foil  and  £laborate  acoonirt  of  Weasel's  theology  as  gathered  from  his  various  writiagau 
We  are  imder  great  ofUigationfl  to  this  mafterlT*  exposition  for  the  materials  of  oior 
pMntnticla..  Am  «  dinsunoa  of  the  theologkaal  teaehing  of  Wenel  it  is  t^OToasi^ 
udcDBdaKva.  IHIman  hM  ^■pfr»^"»«^  in  hit  pages  tfha  reeiilta  of  prafooad  oad  sndio- 
pcodeat  reseaxdi.  No  single  point  has  been  taken  on  trust,  and  the  whole  eriiigwe 
S^owf  whh  the 'ftrs  of  geidas. 
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pleasing  consciousness  within  me  of  having  always  sought,  and  of 
now  seeking,  the  truth  of  the  faith  with  such  solicitude  that,  when  I 
believe  myself  to  have  found  it,  I  am  always  willing  to  be  set  right, 
not  only  by  men  of  learning  and  experience  like  you,  but  by  any  one, 
however  humble,  yea,  even  by  myself,  and  to  confess  when  I  am  so." 
"  Truth,"  he  elsewhere  writes,  **'  has  been  the  object  of  my  pursuit 
since  the  days  of  my  childhood,  and  is  more  so  now  than  ever, 
because  through  truth  alone  lies  the  way  to  life/'  These  are  certainly 
not  the  words  of  an  "  obstinate  "  man. 

Wessel  never  regarded  the  knowledge,  even  of  Divine  things,  as  an 
end  to  itself,  but  only  as  a  means  of  leading  men  to  righteousness  and 
God.  He  strongly  insists  on  the  principle  that  spiritual  things  an 
spiritually  discerned,  and  that  the  faerely  sensuous  man  cannot^  there- 
fore, apprehend  them.  The  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  revealed  only  to 
those  who  have  a  deep  and  peculiar  sense  of  Divine  things.  To  think 
otherwise  "is  as  if  you  were  to  consult  a  swineherd  about  the 
splendour  of  a  Court;  or  as  if,  respecting  the  songs  of  nightingales  and 
larks,  you  were  to  ask  and  receive  the  judgment  of  the  frogs  of  the 
marsh,  who  know  and  love  no  other  melody  but  their  own  croak. 
However  high  the  eagle,  with  its  free  wing  and  bright  eye,  may  soar 
towards  heaven,  the  night-ravens  and  bats  think  it  no  particular  praise. 
In  like  manner,  in  sensual  men  who  only  sow  for  the  flesh,  all  the 
senses  of  the  true — that  is,  the  inner — man  are  dead.  They  do  not 
feel  or  perceive  the  things  that  are  of  God,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  judge  of  the  tnie  blessings  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  according 
to  a  propensity  innate  in  all  to  regard  as  non-existent  that  which  is 
only  non-apparent." 

In  a  letter  to  Gertrude  Beyners,  Wessel  nobly  expresses  his  views 
as  to  the  true  method  of  attaining  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  was,  be 
it  remembered,  a  scholar,  and  knew  the  value  both  of  linguistic  and 
philosophical  studies.  Logic,  he  sees  to  be  for  some  minds  indis- 
pensable, but  he  adds,  "  I  believe  that  your  best  logic  lies  in  prayer, 
for  the  promise  is  not  vain,  '  Ask  and  ye  shall  receiva'  Long  before 
learning  that  science,  you  will  have  obtained  from  the  Master  of 
Truth,  by  means  of  believing  prayer,  those  communications  of  truth 
that  are  suited  to  your  wants.  It  is  not  good  for  the  simple,  dove-like 
eye  to  let  itself  be  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  objects.  They  are 
slowest  in  reaching  the  goal  who  too  curiously  contemplate  the  objects 
that  surround  the  way.    By  prayer,  acquire  for  yourself  love,  and  by 
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it  you  will  have  gained  all  the  fruit  of  logic,  which  is  knowledge  and 
truth.  ...  No  one  lives  who  does  not  love ;  for  lukewarm  indiffer- 
ence is  like  a  sleep  of  death.  Ho  only  wholly  lives  who  wholly 
loves ;  and  he  only  is  blessed  who,  possessed  of  the  object  of  his 
passion,  loves  in  a  worthy  manner." 

Although  Wessel  dispensed  with  the  use  of  a  prayer-book,  he  made 
it  his  endeavour  to  be  praying  always.  Few  men  have  shown  a 
deeper  and  more  uniform  sense  of  dependence  upon  God.  "All 
I  have  is  from  God.  .  .  .  What  shall  I  render  to  Him  for  His 
gifts  to  whom  I  can  render  nothing  which  is  not  already  His  own, 
nothing  which  I  have  not  obtained  from  Him,  and  obtained  as  a 
boon?  •  .  .  With  immeasurable  obligations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  total  penury  on  the  other,  all  that  is  lefb  for  me  is  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  confess,  and  refer  all  to  Him — to  admire,  love,  glorify  Him, 
and  sweetly  enjoy  His  bounties." 

As  a  theologian,  Wessel  was  neither  a  scholastic  nor  a  mystic 
He  had  been  trained  under  the  influence  of  scholasticism,  and  had 
acquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  its  methods.  But  he  early  saw  its 
liniitations  and  errors.  He  had  little  sympathy  with  its  cold 
formality,  its  rigid  inexorable  rules,  and  its  endless  logomachies.  He 
could  not  subordinate  theology  to  philosophy,  or  regard  system  as 
more  momentous  than  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Wessel  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  the  best  elements  of  mysticism.  He  saw  that 
the  centre  of  his  spiritual  life  was  in  himself ;  that  religion,  while 
resting  on  external  and  objective  truths,  was  an  inward  subjective 
principle ;  that  man  can  only  perfect  himself  by  the  force  of  a  pure 
and  devout  feeling  within,  to  whose  sway  he  miust  unreservedly 
resign  himself.  By  contemplation  and  prayer  he  must  become  one 
^th  God.  These  opposite  tendencies  of  the  scholastic  and  mystical 
schools  Wessel  sought  to  harmonise;  and  the  peculiarity  of  his 
p(>sition  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  placed  the  Bible  above  all 
systems,  and  found  in  it  a  full  supply  to  the  most  opposite  of  his 
needs.  A  Biblical  theology  contained  everything  that  was  true  and 
good  in  scholasticism,  without  any  of  its  artificiality,  and  no  less 
fostered  the  contemplative  habits  of  mysticism  without  running  into 
the  excesses  of  a  one-sided  and  unreasoning  subjectivity.  Wessel 
^as  a  harbinger  of  the  light  which  was  shortly  to  shine  in  full 
splendour  on  the  world.  His  teaching  contained  the  rudiments  of  a 
new  epoch.     He  restored  the  Bible  to  its  true  place. 
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like  all  Ibonest  atndenta  o£  Scxiptura^  Wesael  bedame  deeply 
seaeibla  of  hia  sin.  ''  The  man  who  in  reading  hijs  Bible/'  he  some- 
where remacks^  "does  not  daily  learn  to  think  less  of  himself  and  does 
nxit  grow  in  self-dislike  and.  self-humiliation,  reads  it  not  only  in  vain, 
Imt  even  not  without  danger."  In  his  view,  as  love  to  Grod  was  tbe 
iMi&ia  of  aU  good,  so  the  want  of  that  love  is  the  source  of  all  evil. 
Sin  consists  in  selfishness^  which  of  course  develops  itself  in  forms 
iuiiimerabla  The  aim.  of  our  being  is  similariby  to  God,  but  we 
lutTc  not  attained  iL  We  are  farther  from  our  perfection  than 
heaven  is  from  earth ;  yea,  than  the  east  is  distant  from  the  west. 
''Self-will  is  the  root  from  which  all  oar  barrenness  and  penury,  aU 
our  wretchedness  and  debasement)  spring,  and  on  account  of  which  we 
are  subject  to  the  wrath  of  God.  It  aUenates  us  from  Him  and  makes 
us  Hia  enemies." 

Hence,  also,  the  need  of  redemption.  In  the  knowledge  of  our 
poverty  is  the  beginning  of  our  wealth.  The  worst  of  all  evils  is  to 
be  conscious  of  none.  Man,  however,  can  find  his  salvation,  not 
through  himself^  but  only  through  Christy  in  whom  the  Divine  and 
the  human  natures  were  perfectly  united,  who  was  the  Word  made 
flesh.  Christ  is  our  Bedeemer,  partly  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  life,  but  still  more  by  His  acting  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  and  between  the  Divine  justice  and  mercy.  Christ  fulfilled  the 
ivhole  law,  redressed  all  the  wrongs  of  which  men  had  been  guilty, 
and  did  more  than  a  whole  race  of  innocent  and  finite  beings  could 
have  done  to  eternity.  "  Hence  we  may  form  some  faint  conjecture 
with  how  glorious  a  priesthood,  how  full  a  sacrifice,  how  lofty  a 
mioistiy,  He  mediated  between  God  and  man,  seeing  that  He 
encountered  a  justice  so  strict,  so  rightfully  inflamed  and  armed 
against  us,  and  encountered  it  with  such  success  as  to  vanquish, 
appease,  and  satisfy  it.  Yeiily  all  the  treasures  of  the  wisdom,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  God  were  in  Him.  Verily  to  Him  the 
Spirit  was  not  given  in  measure.  Verily  God  was  in  Christ,  and 
lecoaciled  the  world  unto  Himsel£"  ''  No  one  will  ever  be  saved  by 
his  own  merits,  no  one  by  his  righteousness.  There  is  only  the  one 
aaezifice  of  the  great  High  Priest,  and,  in  so  f ar  aa  we  participate  in 
it,  jufit  in  60  far  are  we  sanctified,  and  in  so  far  of  pure  heart,  but  no 
farthex:'' 

To  thfi  sacrifice  of  Christ  His  sufferings  and  deatJi  were  indis- 
pensable^ but  the  worth  of  His  sufferings  Wessel  estimates  not  exten- 
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sivdy,  ix  quantiteithrely,  according  to  the  measure  of  His  pain,  bitt 
■aocoiding  to  the  strength  of  the  love  which  animated  Him. 

In  respect  to  the  principle  of  jnstifieation  by  faith,  Wessel  speaks 
^th  as  great  deamess  as  Lnther.  He  proclaimed  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  sole  ground  of  salvation,  and  faith  as  the  only  means  of 
its  appropriation.  "  He  who  believes  that  he  shall  be  justified  by  his 
works  knows  not  what  righteousness  is.  To  be  righteous  is  to  give 
to  every  one  his  own ;  but  what  man  has  ever  succeeded  in  comport- 
inj?  himself  towards  God  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  or  in  being  to  every 
man  what  it  was  his  duty  to  be  ?  Such  a  person  knows  not  the 
extent  of  his  obligation,  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  which 
the  future  unfolds,  and  to  which  no  works  can  ever  be  equivalent. 
Nor  is  it  merely  by  ignorance  he  errs,  but  he  commits  sacrilege  by 
ascribing  the  praise  of  justification,  not  to  God,  but  to  himself.  On 
the  other  hand^  whosoever,  on  hearing  the  Gospel,  believes,  and  longs, 
and  hopes,  and  with  confidence  embraces  it  as  a  joyful  message,  and 
loves  the  Justifier  and  Saviour  whom  it  proclaims,  and,  in  order  to 
win  Him,  docs  and  suffers  all  things,  extols  thereby,  not  his  own 
works,  nor  himself  as  the  doer  of  them,  but  by  his  longing  and 
devotion  for  Him  whom  he  loves,  on  whom  his  faith,  desire,  hope, 
coafidence  are  placed,  and  by  whom  he  is  justified,  ascribes  nothing 
to  himself,  well  knowing  that  he  has  nothing  of  himself.  He  knows, 
therefore,  that,  as  he  possesses  nothing  which  he  has  not  received,  he 
has  no  ground  to  boast  of  his  own  things,  as  if  he  had  not  received 
them,  but  ought  to  boast  only  of  Him  by  whom  they  were 
conferred." 

Wessel  held  that  the  law  has  now  its  main  function  in  exciting 
desires  which  the  Gospel  alone  can  satisfy.  We  can  be  justified  only 
hy  virtue  of  the  life,  suflRsrings,  and  death  of  Christ.  He,  as  the  God- 
man,  possesses  infinite  power  to  save,  to  abolish  sin  and  death,  to 
impart  righteousness  and  life.  But  tho  experience  of  this  power  is 
limited  to  thosewho  believe.  Faith, however, is  notabarren  intellectual 
tosent  to  doctrinal  statements  or  historical  narratives,  but  the  lifting 
ap  of  the  whole  mind  to  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  a  living,  ever- 
active  principle,  which  worketh  by  love. 

Wessel's  ecclesiastical  principles  are  not  less  enlightened  than  his 
theological  The  Church  was,  in  his  view,  the  communion  of  saints 
—of  believers  in  Christ,  who  were  undergoing  the  process  of  sancti- 
ficadon,  or  who  had  been  already  perfected.     Its  unity  was  inward 
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and  spiritual,  centered  in  Christ,  the  chief  Comer-stone,  not  in  Peter 
or  his  successors.  The  Church  is  founded  on  the  Gospel,  not  the 
Gospel  on  the  Church.  In  opposition  to  the  well-known  words  of 
Augustine,  "  I  would  not  believe  in  the  Gospel  unless  the  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  induced  me  to  do  so,"  Wessel  declared,  "  It  is 
for  God's  sake  that  we  believe  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  Gospel's  sake 
that  we  believe  the  Church  and  the  Pope ;  we  do  not  believe  the 
Grospel  for  the  Church's  sake."  From  this  it  necessarily  followed 
that  neither  Councils,  Pope,  nor  clergy  were  invested  with  supreme 
or  arbitrary  authority.  They  had  no  power  to  claim  unconditional 
obedience.  The  Gospel  is  the  ultimate  rule  of  Christian  faith  and 
practice. 

The  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  had  for  centuries 
been  lost  sight  of.  Wessel  boldly  brought  it  forth  from  its  obscurity. 
He  refused  to  allow  to  the  clergy  a  special  rank  as  mediators  between 
God  and  man,  or  to  recognise  their  possession  of  judicial  powers. 
Authoritatively  to  pronounce  absolution,  or  to  impart  grace  and 
salvation,  was  no  part  of  their  ofiSce.  Against  the  ecclesiastical 
ordinance  of  confession,  which  had  led  to  such  manifold  and  gross 
abuses,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  firm  decision. 

''  They  derogate  much  from  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  the  giver, 
and  heavily  burden  the  shoulders  of  the  sinner  who,  antecedently  to 
the  sacrament  of  grace,  require  righteousness  from  the  participant, 
for  I  designate  contrition  as  righteousness.  He  who  is  contrite  is 
already  righteous,  and  is  not  quickened  by  the  sacrament ;  but  is  only 
thereby  exonerated  from  the  duty  of  confession  in  the  face  of  the 
Church."  The  priest  has  no  claim  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
sinner,  nor  is  confession  necessary  to  obtain  forgiveness.  At  the 
most,  it  is  a  guarantee  of  true  repentance ;  but  when  true  repentance 
is  in  the  heart,  the  sins  are  foigiven  even  before  they  are  confessed. 
*'  To  such  a  soul  God  is  already  present  by  His  grace.  In  such  a 
soul  the  God,  who  is  life,  already  dwells  ;  for,  by  His  indwelling.  He 
has  already  quickened  it.  If,  however,  God  dwells  in  it,  it  has 
become  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  enlightened  and  purged  from  the 
darkness  of  its  sins.  Inasmuch  then  as,  even  before  confession,  we 
are  justified  by  grace,  and  have  become  children  of  light,  it  is  mani- 
fest that,  by  mere  contrition  of  heart  and  without  confession  of  the 
mouth,  sin  is  forgiven."* 

4gainst  the  system  of  indulgences  Wessel  uses  even  stronger 
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language  than  Luther,  declaiming,  not  simply  against  the  abuses  of 
the  system,  but  i^ainst  its  validity  under  any  ciruumstances  what- 
soever. Purgatory  he  did  believe  in,  but  only  as  being  a  lower 
stage  of  blessedness,  while  the  purifying  fire  is  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  kind — God  Himself,  and  the  Gospel  of  His  grace.  Ardent 
love  to  God  bums  the  man,  and  cleanses  him  until  he  is  at  length 
perfected  in  holiness.  Over  such  a  purgatory  as  this  Popes  and 
prelates  have  no  control. 

Our  sketch  is  sadly  imperfect^  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
much  on  which  we  had  hoped  to  dwell  But  it  will  perhaps  direct 
more  general  attention  to  the  noblest  of  the  theologians  who  preceded 
the  Seformation,  and  re-enforce  some  truths  to  which  the  controversies 
of  our  age  have  given  special  importance. 


THE  THIRD  PETITION— THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Glover,  Bristol, 


"Oqp  Father    .    .    .    Thi  will  be  done,  in  Earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven." — 

Matthew  vi.  9,  10. 


N  these  words  we  have  one  of  the  most  blessed,  but  one  of 
the  least  understood  of  all  the  petitions  of  this  prayer.  It 
springs,  however,  naturally  out  of  those  preceding  it.  And 
if  we  but  approach  it  by  the  gradations  suggested  by  the 
prayer  itself,  as  the  angel  who,  wrestling  like  an  enemy, 
left  the  blessing  of  a  Divine  friend ;  so  this  petition  will  lose  all  that 
is  Imrd  and  painful  in  its  aspect,  and  become  a  fount  of  strength  and 
consolation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  gets  its  place  in  this  prayer.  Calling  God 
*'  Father/'  we  at  once  felt  our  need  of  fuller  light  upon  the  meaning 
of  that  great  name.  Getting  that  light,  wo  used  it  in  the  second 
petition,  and  in  it  yielded  the  control  of  our  will  and  our  heart  to 
Him  whose  worthiness  to  rule  us  had  been  thus  revealed  to  us. 
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When  the  heart  has  thus  been  yielded  to  His  command,  there  rises 
within  us  the  feeling  that  something  else  besides  the  control  of  our 
action  might  with  advantage  be  yielded  to  Him.  That  nowhere 
would  our  interests  be  so  safe  as  in  His  hand.  That  to  none  could 
we  commit  so  wisely  the  entire  choice  of  all  our  circumstances.  And 
so,  instinctively,  we  extend  the  scope  of  the  previous  petition,  and 
say,  not  only  rule  us,  but  all  pertaining  to  us ;  in  all  our  experience, 
in  all  our  circumstances,  in  our  every  path,  for  time,  for  eternity,  Tby 
will  be  done  with  us.  We  cannot  offer  this  petition  until  we  have 
seen  and  known  the  Fatherliness  of  God ;  but  when  we  feel  that  He 
is  truly  "  our  Father  "  we  cannot  help  presenting  it,  and  we  at  once 
begin  to  marvel  that  any  mournful  meaning  should  ever  have  become 
associated  with  this  petition. 

Ic  is  far  from  being  a  prayer  of  mere  resignation  as  a  favourite,  but 
enervating  hymn  might  suggest  It  is  not  the  natural  cry  of  the 
grieved  heart  alone,  when  it  seeks  by  submission  to  gain  peace.  It  is 
no  stoic  utterance  accepting  the  inevitable.  It  is  not  the  mournful 
wail  of  those  who  in  it  surrender  bright  hopes  and  favourite  plans. 
It  is  something  altogether  different.  It  is  a  joyous  prayer  of  a  trust- 
ing child.  The  desire  of  one  who  knows  his  Father  will  choose  a 
better  lot  and  bestow  a  richer  experience  than  he  can  ever  hope  in 
his  own  strength  to  find.  There  is  no  thought  in  it  of  discipline  to 
be  accepted,  or  penalty  to  be  endured.  The  thought  of  the  petition 
is  of  Heaven,  where  God's  will  is  absolutely  done ;  of  a  place  which 
differs  from  earth  essentially  in  the  one  point; — ^that  here  poorly, 
there  perfectly,  God's  plans  are  realised.  There  is  the  perception 
that  all  the  rich,  varied,  endless  bliss  of  Heaven,  springs  simply  firom 
God's  will  being  there  always  realised.  And  that  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  God's  will  is  done  on  earth,  will  sorrow  be  ended,  and  joy 
enlarged,  and  the  well-being  of  all  increased.  And  so,  as  a  prayer 
not  of  sorrow  but  of  faith,  a  prayer  for  fulness  of  joy,  the  soul  that 
hallows  Grod's  name,  and  has  tasted  the  bliss  of  subjection  to  His 
control,  sends  Heavenward  this  cry,  "  Father,  Thy  will  be  done.'* 

In  considering  this  petition  there  are  three  directions  in  which 
with  advantage  our  thoughts  may  move : — 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  petition. 

The  consolation  suggested  by  it. 

And  the  wisdom  of  adopting  it.  All  claim  our  earnest  contempla- 
tion, and  will  repay  it. 
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Wa  begin,  thfireibra,  with — 

I.  The  exact  vieanin§  af  our  PMtionu 

Its  general,  force  baa  been  already  indicatecl,  but  somethiog  must  be 
added  to  confiim  and  farther  elucidate  what  has  been  advanced. 
For  should  the  sense  indicated  be  attached  to  the  words,  there  is  a 
difficulty  at  once  produced  in  many  minds.  ''  Is  the  will  of  God 
not  always  done  ?  "  Can  we — especially  on  our  knees-^assume  that 
God's  will  fails  sometimes  of  accomplishment?  Who  can  thwart 
His  power,  or  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  His  jdans  ?  ''Who 
hath  resisted  His  wiU  ? " 

These  questions  rise  naturally,  and  tend  to  drive  us  back  to  the 
idea  that  all  this  prayer  can  be  is  an  utterance  of  submission  to  those 
purposes  of  God  which,  with  or  without  our  prayer,  will  certainly 
find  their  accomplishment 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  desire  to  simplify  the  complexities  of 
life,  and  to  arrange  all  things  after  a  logical  and  easily  conceivable 
system,  has  led  the  Church  of  Christ  sometimes  to  acquiesce  in  a 
doctrine  of  God's  plans  and  purposes  which  has  more  in  common 
^vith  the  Positive  philosophy  than  witli  IBvaugelical  religion,  and 
which  represents  all  huiaan  history  as  unfolding  in  a  rigid  chain  of 
sequences,  such  as  would  give  no  scope  for  human  freedom  or  for 
answer  to  [»ayer — a  chain  so  rigid  that  everything  is  predestinated 
and  fixed.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  strong  reasons  which  exist  for 
cherishing  some  such  thought;  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  chance 
especially,  and  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  God's  great  plans 
could  find  their  realisation,  and  yet  permit  any  play  of  human  free- 
dom or  any  variation  in  its  own.  subordinate  designs. 

But  we  may  venture  reverently  to  a^ — ^Is  it  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  that  all  God's  desires  and  purposes  invariably  obtain  ful- 
filment ?  I  think  not.  On  the  contrary.  It  would  probably  be  easy 
to  quote  a  text  contradicting  this  doctrine  for  every  text  that  seems 
to  confirm  it. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  eome  plan  of  God's  is  always  and 
invariably  realised,  but  that  He  has  many  alternative  plans,  less, 
more,  and  most  good ;  that  the  best  of  these  is  "  ih&  will  "  of  God 
here  treated  of;  and  that  whether  the  will  of  God — i.«.,  the  very  best 
—he  done,  or  a  will  of  Godr— the  best  possible  in  unyielding  circnm- 
stances— depends  on  ua 

Besist  Him  as  we  will,  we  and  all  our  actions  will  yet  be  include 
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in  the  sweep  of  some  Divine  plan,  and  everything  we  do,  even  our 
evil,  be  made  contributive  to  8(»ne  gracious  results. 

But  if  instead  of  resisting  Him  we  fall  in  with  His  desires — 
become  workers  together  with  Him — then  the  Fatherly  plan,  fullest 
of  mercy  and  of  love,  is  realised.  If  we  be  plastic  to  His  touch.  He 
moulds  us  into  vessels  of  honour ;  if  crude  and  unyielding,  it  is  still 
He  that  is  the  potter,  and  we  are  still  moulded  on  His  wheel,  but  He 
can  only  fashion  us  into  some  vessel  of  less  honourable  use.  If  we 
will  make  "  a  wall,"  He  will  build  over  us  a  palace  of  silver ;  if  we 
will  only  make  a  door.  He  will  "  enclose  us  in  boards  of  cedar."" 
Always  a  plan  of  God  will  be  realised,  but  not  always  the  plan  His 
love  desires  to  realise. 

Accordingly  we  find  Him  often  lamenting  the  failure  of  His 
gracious  purposes.  '*  0  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  unto  My  com- 
mandments, then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea."  In  these  words  it  is  suggested  that  some 
other  action  on  Israel's  part  would  have  permitted  the  realisation  of 
a  more  gracious  plan  on  His. 

"  0  that  My  people  had^earkened  unto  Me,  and  Israel  had  walked 
in  My  ways !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned 
My  hand  against  their  adversaries."  Here  also  a  will  of  God  was 
evidently  done — ^and  one  as  full  of  mercy  as  the  circumstances  would 
allow — ^but  not  tht  ivill  of  God  with  its  choicest  benediction. 

It  was  the  will  of  Christ  to  have  gathered  the  children  of 
Jerusalem,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but 
that  gracious  will  was  not  done.  Nor  is  that  will  of  God  which  i& 
that  all  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  always  realised. 
The  will  of  God  is  our  sanctification,  but  that  will  is  not  always  fully 
realised.  With  the  greatest  oath,  which  before  Calvary  it  was  possible 
for  Him  to  use.  He  swears,  "As  I  live  I  have  no  pleasure  in*  the  death 
of  the  wicked,  but  that  he  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.*'  Yet 
while  the  wUl  of  God  seeks  to  save  men  from  death,  a  will  of  God 
inflicts  the  very  death  from  which  His  higher  plan  endeavoured  to 
secure  them.  And  it  is  important  that  we  should  recognise  this 
distinction.  It  is  recognised  through  all  Scripture  as  the  most 
solemn  fact  of  human  condition  that  the  gracious  will  of  God 
depends  for  its  accomplishment  on  our  concurrence  and  co-operation. 
With  this,  a  purpose  infinitely  tender  in  its  fatherliness  will  be 
realised :  without  this  some  lesser  will  of  God,  the  best  possible  in  the 
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circumstance,  but  only  the  second  or  third  best  will  be  accomplished. 
Do  not  let  us,  because  a  truth  mars  the  exactitude  of  our  philosophy, 
n^lectit.  The  Church  has  sufi'ered  much  by  foi-getting  that  we 
must  become  not  schoolmen,  but  "  little  children,"  if  we  would  enter 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Let  us  then  have  courage  to  take  Christ's  words  in  their  simple 
meaning,  especially,  I  may  add,  when  we  know  by  experience  that 
God's  will  is  not  always  done.  For  who  is  there  who  has  not  had  it 
borne  in  on  his  soul  again  and  again  that  God  desired  him  to  take 
such  and  such  steps,  and  attain  such  and  such  joys,  and  yet  this,  that 
we  know  to  be  the  will  of  Grod,  has  failed  in  its  accomplishment  ? 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  in  this  prayer  we  recognise  that  fatherly 
will  which  consults  for  our  perfect  well-being,  which  would  make  the 
most  of  all  our  powers,  which  foresees  all  dangers,  and  would  prevent 
their  working  mischief,  which  would  make  our  joy  perfect  and  our 
usefulness  complete.  We  recognise,  further,  that  that  "  will  *'  may, 
through  our  dulness  or  waywardness,  fail  of  its  accomplishment,  and 
so,  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  and  for  mankind  at  large,  we  pray, 
"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
If  such  is  the  force  of  this  petition,  let  us  consider,  secondly — 
II.  Thi  consolation  suggeated  "by  it. 

Even  before  we  offer  it,  and  before  our  lives  are  enriched  by  the 

answers  that  come  to  it,  this  word  brings  soothing  and  quenching  to 

our  hearts.    For,  perplexed  with  the  entanglements  and  burdened 

with  the  responsibilities  of  life,  this  word  comes  to  us  with  the 

sustaining  thought  that,  while  we  are  unable  to  plan  it  aright,  God 

has  planned  it  for  us ;  that  in  the  Divine  mind  there  is  an  ideal  plan 

which  embraces  every  object  at  which  we  should  aim,  the  perfecting 

of  our  being,  our  daily  protection,  the  averting  of  all  injury  to  our 

essential  being,  our  present  and  our  eternal  joy.     Did  we  even  know 

what  to  prepare  for,  we  could  not  make  the  suitable  arrangement,  and 

would  be  perhaps  more  embarrassed  by  such  knowledge  than  we  now 

aie  by  our  ignorance.    In  these  circumstances  what  a  solace  to  think 

that  God  has  a  plan  for  each  of  our  lives  infinitely  tender  and 

fatherly,  taking  into  account  every  peculiarity  of  our  nature  or  our 

ciicumstances ;  that  He  will  supply  all  the  guidance  and  all  the  help 

needed  for  its  accomplishment,  and  that  all  we  need  to  do  in  order  to 

secure  its  accomplishment  is  to  fall  in  with  God's  way  and  co-operate 

with  Him ! 
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If  we  are  about  to  travel  in  some  country  hitherto  unknown  to  us, 
we  feel  it  a  great  relief  if  some  friend  who  knows  it  and  us  will  plan 
our  journey  for  us;  if,  knowing  exactly  our  physical  powers,  our 
mental  tastes,  our  inclinations  and  necessities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  distances,  scenery,  resting-places,  facilities  of  travel  of  the  in- 
tended land  of  our  sojourn  on  the  other,  such  an  one  will  plan  our 
route  and  fix  our  resting-places,  and  indicate  what  we  have  to  do, 
what  a  relief  lies  in  his  assistance !  How  eagerly  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  his  guidance  and  help,  and  how  much  rest  of  mind 
would  his  plan  permit  us  to  enjoy !  And,  if  so,  there  is  a  consola- 
tion, surely,  of  the  very  grandest  sort  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Ood 
has  made  a  plan  for  each  of  our  lives,  and  that  He  not  merely  exacts 
service,  but  renders  it ;  that  He  charges  Himself  with  planning  out 
the  line  of  our  greatest  security,  progress,  usefulness,  and  joy, 
especially  as  the  plan  for  such  a  life  carries  with  it  the  purpose  to 
supply  all  the  help  of  Providence  and  grace  which  may  be  needed  to 
carry  it  out,  and  the  readiness  to  impart  all  the  guidance  requisite  for 
its  fulfilment.  Such  a  fact  is  sufficient  to  abate  materially  one,  at 
least,  of  the  greatest  burdens  of  life — the  perplexity  of  choosing  our 
path.  When  we  can  get  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night 
to  guide  us ;  when  One  who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves 
is  willing  to  guide  us,  and  to  make  of  our  life  one  consecutive  success 
and  joy,  it  becomes  possible  for  us  to  rest  and  to  breathe  freely,  even 
while  we  recognise  most  fully  the  responsibilities  of  existence  and 
the  gravity  of  a  mistaka 

Be  of  good  cheer !  we  are  of  such  importance  to  Grod  that  He  has  a 
gracious  plan  of  our  life  and  of  each  day  of  that  life,  and  will  reveal 
it  to  US  and  enable  us  to  embody  it,  so  that  no  mistake  need  be 
made,  nor  failure  risked,  nor  regret  awakened  in  all  our  life.  To  the 
thoughtless  this  consolation  may  seem  slight,  but  to  the  thoughtful  it 
will  appear  supreme.  Such  being  the  exact  force  of  this  petition  and 
the  consolation  of  its  teaching,  consider,  thirdly — 

III.  The  toisdom  of  adopting  th%$  petition  as  our  own. 

This  must  be  obvious  to  all  our  hearts.  One  of  the  earliest  of  our 
discoveries  is  that "  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,** 
and  once  made,  the  discovery  is  being  -perpetually  made  afrerii.  So 
tiiat  all  who  can  realise  that  Grod  will  take  the  trouble  to  plan  our 
life  for  UB,  will  at  once  admit  that  the  wisest  course  we  can  adopt  is 
to  pray  and  labour  that  His  plan  may  be  carried  out.    And  the  more 
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we  thiok  of  it  the  more  we  see  the  wisdom  of  praying  it  may  be  so. 
For  first,  we  have  not  in  ourselves  either  the  knowledge  or  experience 
which  would  permit  us  even  to  plan  with  wisdom  our  outward  and 
earthly  lot.  We  never  know  what  would  be  best  for  us,  even  in  the 
commonest  matters  of  daily  experience.  We  are  constantly  desiring 
what,  attained,  would  do  us  harm,  and  dreading  what,  when  it  has 
come  and  gone,  we  admit  to  have  been  our  choicest  mercy.  Joseph 
cried  with  anguish  of  soul  over  being  sold  into  captivity,  though  it 
proved  tiie  path  to  a  throne,  and  to  influence  so  great  that  it  per- 
mitted him  to  secure  protection  to  his  family  and  his  people  for 
generations.  Sacbel  asks  for  a  child,  and  dies  in  bearing  it  The 
plains  of  Sodom,  which  Lot  seemed  to  choose  with  such  shrewdness, 
involved  him  in  the  loss  of  wife,  and  fortune,  and  friends,  and  of 
something  more  precious  still.  The  mission  to  Egypt,  from  which 
Moses  shrank  so  persistently,  was  that  which  gave  him  immortal 
fame,  and  permitted  him  to  render  a  service  to  his  people  and  man- 
kind which  is  not  exhausted  yet. 

Aud  we  are  not  wiser  than  our  fatheis.  We  still  judge  of  experi- 
ences as  of  men,  by  "  the  outward  appearances  "  instead  of  looking 
into  the  heart  of  things. 

Would  any  of  us  think  our  neighbour  wise,  if,  reversing  the 
Saviour's  prayer,  he  said,  "  2^ot  Thy  will  but  mine  be  done  "  ?  And 
should  we  be  wise  in  doing  the  same  ? 

Oh,  what  a  calamity  it  would  be  for  us  if  our  plan  of  our  life  were 
to  be  fulfilled  !  That  plan  which  combines  the  maximum  of  outward 
comforts  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty,  trial,  or  service.  The  rich 
man  with  his  full  bams,  had  probably  had  his  plan  of  life  realised  ; 
and,  for  his  epitaph,  God  said  "  thou  fool,"  as  in  a  moment  all  his  fortune 
fell  from  him,  and  he  stood  beggared  and  naked  in  the  other  world. 

Our  will  done,  there  would  be  none  of  the  difficulties  that  develop 
strength,  none  of  the  trials  that  refine  the  heart,  none  of  the  demands 
on  our  sympathy  or  service  that  enlai^e  the  heart. 

If  there  were  even  no  other  world,  but  this  were  alone  the  object 
of  our  solicitude,  eveiy  wise  man  would  go  to  God  and  say,  "Father, 
I3iy  will  be  done."  But  the  wisdom  of  o£fering  this  prayer  becomes 
more  obvious  when  we  remember  that  little  as  we  can  guess  what 
would  be  best  for  us  he[re,  still  less  can  we  guess  what  course  and 
what  experieoces  of  life  would  most  secure  our  well-being  in  Uie  life 
to  come.    That  life  is  (lie  life,  all  we  call  life  heco  being  but  the 
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apprenticesliip  for  the  life  to  come ;  and  our  experience  is  good  or 
evil  only  as  it  tends  to  fit  or  to  disable  us  for  its  engagements.  Now 
*•'  our  will  *'  generally  overlooks  that  world,  some  little  thing  at  hand 
hiding  the  vast  beyond ;  and  in  shaping  our  desires  we  give  but  little 
place  to  the  question  how  far  their  fulfilment  would  increase  our 
capacity  for  the  bliss,  or  our  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  other  world. 
For  a  mess  of  pottage  we  are  apt  to  sell  the  distant  birthright  But 
God  sees  the  issues  of  all  things— of  the  prosperity  we  desire  and  of 
the  trials  which  we  dread ;  of  the  high  calling  which  by  its  difficulties 
develops  immortal  faculties ;  of  the  "  ease  in  Zion "  which  by 
stagnation  enfeebles  all  our  powers.  When  that  other  world  has 
such  nearness,  importance,  permanence ;  when  character  is  the  only 
capital  with  which  we  can  enter  on  the  life  there,  is  it  wise  to  follow 
any  plan  in  which  its  interests  are  subordinate  or  perhaps  imperilled 
altogether  ?  When  we  wake  to  the  sense  of  our  immortality  and  are 
moved  by  the  gracious  solicitude  which  it  awakens,  the  first  and  last 
action  of  instinctive  wisdom  is  to  commit  the  whole  ordering  of  our 
life  to  Grod,  and  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  And  if  to  secure  our  best 
advantage  here  and  hereafter  we  shall  pray  this  prayer,  there  is 
another  great  reason  still  why  we  should  adopt  it.  Offering  it  we 
find  a  peace  that  passes  understanding,  while  neglecting  it  there  is 
to  the  soul  nothing  but  solicitude  and  unrest. 

I  have  shown  that  there  is  consolation  in  the  very  fact  that  God  is 
interested  in  us  sufficiently  to  plan  our  life.  That  consolation  grows 
into  perfect  peace  when  we  submit  to  His  plan  and  ask  that  it  be 
realised. 

When  we  go  over  to  God*s  side,  God  comes  over  to  ours.  And 
when  we  enthrone  our  God,  and  give  up  to  Him  the  disposal  of  all 
pertaining  to  us,  then  restlessness  leaves  the  spirit,  faith  brings  the 
gleam  of  peace  over  a  future  which  was  dark  with  stern  solicitude. 
When  God  is  left  free  to  effect  His  gracious  plan  He  comes  near  with 
His  blessed  presence.  When  we  are  willing  to  walk  in  the  paths 
which  God  chooses  for  us  He  comes  nigh  and  is  Himself  our  living 
guide.  In  weariness  there  is  the  shadow  of  His  wings,  in  grief  the 
solace  of  His  sympathy.  Working  on  our  own  lines,  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  disapproval  makes  us  afraid ;  working  on  God's,  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light.  His  hand  upholds  and  His  voice 
continually  cheers  us.  And  life  is  like  the  shining  light — shinincr 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
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If  sach  things  are  so  we  Iiave,  I  think,  reason  to  repent  of  our 
n^Iect  of  this  petition,  and  to  repair  that  neglect  And  some  con- 
fession is  due  from  ns  of  our  fault  in  offering  it  sometimes  in  such  a 
tone  and  with  such  a  meaning  as  accused  the  kindliness  of  Ood. 

Let  us  say.  Our  Father ;  let  us  gaze  on  the  heaven  whose  bliss  is 
but  the  fulfilment  of  His  will,  and  then,  with  the  faith  in  wMch 
lowly  submission  and  joyous  trust  blend  perfectly,  let  us  offer  for 
onraebres,  our  dear  ones,  and  for  mankind  at  large,  the  wisest  of  alt 
petitions— 

"Thy  will  be  done  in  eabth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 


€\jjxxh%  W&t^h^. 


HIS  ^'Bard  of  Methodism"  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Eev.  Samuel  Wesley,  of  Epworth.  No  hymn-writer  has 
arisen  in  the  Methodist  churches  equal  to  him,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Isaac 
Watts,  no  Christian  poet  in  England  has  ever  surpassed 
Iiim  in  this  art.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
respecting  the  hymns  of  these  two  sweet  singers  in  our  Israel,  it 
18  difBcult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater. 

In  point  of  time,  Watts  preceded  Wesley.  According  to  the 
judgment  of  Montgomery  ''  he  was  almost  the  inventor  of  hymns  in 
our  language,  so  greatly  did  he  improve  upon  his  few  almost  for- 
gotten predecessors  in  the  composition  of  sacred  song."  Many  of 
Watts's  stanzas  were  in  circulation  more  than  twenty  years  before 
the  great  Evangelical  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  began,  or, 
at  any  rate,  before  it  became  very  manifest.  The  influence  which 
Watts's  hynms  had  upon  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  England 
from  1704  to  1728 — ^ten  years  before  Charles  Wesley  began  his  work 
—has  been  too  much  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  light  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  thrown  upon  the 
social,  literary,  and  moral  life,  and  Dr.  Stoughton  upon  the  Congre- 
gational churches,  and  the  Revs.  Abbey  and  Overton  upon   the 

I^nscopalian  churches,  we  yet  need  light  whereby  distinctly  to 
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trace  the  influence  which  the  sonl-stining  strains  of  Watts  had  upon 
the  slumbering  churches  of  the  knd  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  well  known  that  Charles  Wesley  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  many  of  the  hjrmns  of  Watts,  and  when  the  Wesleys  pub- 
lished their  first  hymn-book  they  inserted  seveml  of  Ids  pioduGtions 
in  that  collection. 

Watts  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  be  conspicuous 
by  his  hymns.    Wesley  was  thirty  when  he  set  his  haad  to  this  work. 
Watts  wrote  700  and  Wesley  7,000.      In  his  "life  of  Charles 
Wesley"  the  Bey.  Thomas  Jackson  says: — '''His  h]rmns  were  not 
the  production  of  a  Uvely  imagination  gazing  upon  external  objects, 
nor  were  they  the  fruits  of  hard  mental  toiL      They  were  the  irre- 
pressible effusions  of  his  heart  burning  with  love  to  Gk>d,  reposing 
with  absolute  and  joyous  confidence  in  the  Divine  truth  and  mercy, 
yearning  with  affection  for  the  souls  of  redeemed  men,  and  anticipat- 
ing the  visions  of  future  glory.**    Montgomery  tells  us  he  used  to 
compose  "  very  slowly/'  and  only  by  fits,  and  that  he  had  ''  to  rouse 
his  indolent  powers  into  exertion ; "  but  Wesley  was  never  under  the 
necessity  of  tousing  his  indolent  powecs.    As  Jackson  sajrs  elsewhere, 
Wesley's  "  thoughts  flowed  in  numbers,  and  his  deep  feelings  of  joy, 
and  confidence,  and  zeal  could  find  no  adequate  expression  but  in 
poetry."     He,  in  company  with  two  other  fellow-workers,  had  taken 
refuge  from  a  violent  mob  in  a  small  building  upon  the  oatskirts 
of  a  common.    Near  the  building  was  a  spring,  of  which  he  and 
his  companions  freely  drank,  and  afterwards  cleansed  their  hands 
and  faces.     While  quiedy  waiting  in  their  hiding-place,  Charles 
Wesley  is  said  to  have  written  the  oatliae  of  his  '^  Jesu,  Lover  of 
my  soul,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  speaks  of  a  ''storm,"  ^  tempest," 
"  refuge,"  "  fountain,"  and  '^  healing  stieams ; "  indeed,  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  four  verses  of  this  hjnnn  shows  that  the  distressing 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  found  as  the  shades  of  that  dreary 
night  in  1740  fell  upon  them  fumicdied  him  with  its  framewoEk. 

We  have  another  instance  of  his  readiness  to  avail  himself  of  a 
familiar  sight  and  turn  it  to  good  practical  account  in  his  well- 
known  hymn,  "  See  how  great  a  flame  aspires."  The  "  Baxd  of 
Methodism,"  s(Km  after  his  conversion  to  God,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Norths  where  he  heaid  and  saw  mvch  to  encourage  him.  He 
had  been  preceded  by  his  brother  John,  or  some  other  like- 
minded  evangelist.    In  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  a  soeia^v  or 
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chuich,  consistiiig  of  500  members,  was  formed;  and  churches 
were  soon  established  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  While 
musing  upon  the  rs^id  spread  of  the  work  of  the  Lord,  he  saw  the 
lumace  fires  blazing  forth  from  the  hill  sides  of  the  Newcastle 
collieries,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  making  the  valley  and  hills 
luminous  with  their  ruddy  glow,  and  this  sight  suggested  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  or  the  beginning  of  the  great  Evangelical  revival  of  the 
last  centoiy.    He  sings : — 

**  See  how  great  a  flame  aspires, 

Kindled  by  a  spark  of  grace  I 
Jemi's  love  the  nations  fires, 

Sets  the  kingdoms  on  a  blaze  ; 
To  bring  fiM  on  earth  He  came, 

Kindled  in  some  hearts  it  is, 
0  I  that  all  might  catch  the  bhuse, 

All  partake  the  glorious  bliss." 

The  next  verse  follows  in  the  same  strain,  according  to  the  key-note 
of  the  first  verse,  "  The  Word  doth  swiftly  run ; "  "  It  wins  its  widen- 
ing way ; "  "  More  and  more  it  spreads  and  grows."  Indeed,  it  is 
clear  that  what  Charles  Wesley  saw  from  amid  the  darkness  of  those 
Northern  dales  shaped  the  mould  into  which  this  hymn  is  cast. 

These  are  but  two  instances  out  of  scores  which  might  be  given  in 
illustration  of  our  point. 

We  may  also  notice  the  fact  that  Wesley  had  a  poetic  force  which 

seemed  as  vigorous  at  eighty  as  at  forty  years  of  age.  His  poetic  nature 

seemed  ever  new  and  ever  young.    What  Mr.  Arnold  has  recently 

affirmed  of  Wordsworth  cannot  be  said  of  Wesley.    The  limits  of  his 

true  inspiration  were  not  confined  to  a  single  decade,  nor,  like  Watts, 

did  he  allow  nearly  twenty  of  the  ripest  years — ^being  the  closing 

yeaxs  of  his  life — to  pass  away  without  producing  abundant  fruit — 

fruit  which  remains  to  the  praise  of  God  and  the  profit  of  the  churches 

of  GhristendonL    There  is  one  hymn  which,  though  not  written  by 

bis  own  hand,  was  actually  dictated  on  the  day  of  his  death : — 

^  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme 
Who  shall  a  helpless  worm  redeem  t 
JesoB,  my  only  hope  Then  art^ 
Btanngfh  of  my  filing  fiesh  aiid  haart, 
O,  could  I  catch  a  smile  horn  Thee^ 
And  drop  into  eternity." 

Having  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  hymns  of  Wesley  were  the 
qpooteneous  efiusions  of  his  own  heart  rather  than  the  lesnlt  of 
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suggestions  awakened  by  the  varied  scenes  of  nature,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  desire  to  make  his  hymns  a  study  to  trace  more 
fully  the  subjectivity  or  personal  introspection  of  a  great  proportion 
of  them. 

In  order  to  understand  them  they  must  be  read  in  the  light 
of  his  experience  as  reflected  in  his  letters  and  journals.  These  show 
that,  though  his  mother  had  watched  over  him  with  the  tenderest 
love  and  care  through  childhood  and  youth,  he  was  unable  to  say  what 
Isaac  Watts  could  say  in  his  fourteenth  year,  viz.,  that  he  had 
"  Learned  to  trust  in  Christ."  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age 
before  he  could,  with  confidence,  speak  of  his  faith  in  Christ. 
For  ten  long  years  he  had  been  an  earnest,  penitent  seeker  of 
salvation. 

Weary  and  heavy-laden  with  the  burden  of  his  sin,  he  at  times 
longed  for  death.  During  the  last  of  these  ten  years  to  which  we 
have  alluded  he  embodied  his  experience  in  a  few  lines,  entitled,  "  A 
Midnight  Hymn,  for  One  under  the  Law,"  in  which  he  utters  the 
sorrow  of  his  soul :— 

**  Fain  would  I  leave  the  world  below, 

Of  pain  and  sin  the  dark  abode, 
Where  shadowy  joy  or  solid  woe 

Allures  or  tears  me  from  my  God  ; 
Doubtfal  and  insecure  of  bliss, 
Since  death  alone  confirms  me  His." 

There  are  five  more  verses  in  the  hymn,  and  each  of  them  bespeaks 
the  state  of  one  groping  in  the  dark,  and  longing  for  the  light  and 
liberty  of  a  child  of  God.  Into  thi»  liberty  he  entered  in  the  year 
1 738.  He  has  in  his  journal  given  an  account  of  this  moral  victory. 
For  many  days  he  had  been  diligently  seeking  the  rest  which  comes 
through  faith.  On  May  6th  he  wrote : — *'  God  still  kept  up  the  little 
spark  of  desire  which  He  Himself  had  kindled  in  me,  and  I  seemed 
determined  to  speak  of,  and  wish  for,  nothing  but  faith  in  Christ.'* 
On  May  12th  he  wrote : — "  I  waked  in  the  same  blessed  temper^ 
hungry  and  thirsty  after  God."  We  find  many  such  expressions  in 
his  diary  from  April  28th  to  May  2l8t ;  but  henceforth  we  discern 
a  great  change  in  the  entries  made  in  his  journals.  Two  days  after 
his  conversion,  while  musing  upon  the  love  of  God,  the  fire  glowed, 
and,  lost  in  astonishment,  he  began  to  write  a  hymn  setting  forth 
the  glory  of  the  redeeming  and  sovereign  grace  of  God.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  hymn  which  he  composed  on  that  occasion  was  the  one 
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beginning,  '*  Where  shall  my  wondering  soul  begin,"  or  "  Can  it  be 
that  I  should  gain."  It  is  certain,  however,  that  both  were  written 
within  a  few  days  after  this  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his 
experience.  In  the  former  of  these  hymns  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
''a  slave  redeemed  from  death  and  hell,"  and  in  the  latter  he 
aflSrms: — 

"  Long  my  imprisoned  spirit  lay 

Fast  bound  in  sin  and  nature's  night ; 
Thine  eye  diffused  a  quickening  ray  ; 

I  woke,  the  dungeon  flamed  with  light ; 
My  chains  fell  off,  my  heart  was  free  ; 
I  rose,  went  forth,  and  followed  Thee." 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  his  journals  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
this  new-found  joy  was  as  "  the  morning  cloud  "  and  "  the  early  dew," 
abiding  but  a  very  brief  period,  we. find  it  was  permanent.  June 
3rd  he  says : — "  We  were  all  full  of  delight.  Before  we  parted  I 
prayed  with  Mr.  Brown  and  praised  God,  to  the  great  confirmation  of 
my  faitL"  Some  weeks  afterwards : — "  I  walked  with  Metcalf  in 
great  joy,  wishing  for  a  place  to  sing  in,  when  a  blacksmith  stopped 
OS.  We  turned  into  his  house,  sang  a  hymn,  and  went  on  our  way 
rejoicing."  The  same  emotion  which  impelled  the  gentle  Doddridge 
to  write  and  sing, 

"  O  happy  day,  that  fixed  my  choice, 

On  Thee  my  Saviour  and  my  God,''  &c., 

constrained  the  "  Bard  of  Methodism  "  to  sing, 

^'  0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise, 
The  glories  of  my  Qod  and  King) 
The  triumphs  of  His  grace,*' 

in  May,  1739,  entitling  the  hymn,  "For  the  Anniversary  Day  of  One's 
Conversion ; "  his  heart  was  so  full  of  praise  that  he  could  not  cease 
until  he  had  penned  eighteen  verses.  In  it  the  power  of  Jcsu's  name 
is  set  forth  in  all  its  fullness.  What  can  be  more  complete  salvation 
than  that  stated  in  the  second  verse,  "  His  blood  can  make  the 
foulest  clean  "  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  very  able  article  in  the  B^^ish 
Qmrterly,  a  few  months  since,  said : — "  The  Evangelical  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ''  was  characterised  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
the  "  Evangelicals  preached  Christ  largely  and  fervently  where,  as  a 
rule,  He  was  but  little  and  coldly  preached  before."  Not  until  the 
light  of  eternity  falls  upon  the  records  of  time  will  it  be  fully  known 
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to  how  many  Christ  was  preached  by  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley; 
nor  is  it  now  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  dark  and  desolating 
cniients  of  Deism,  Arianism,  and  Infidelity  of  the  last  century  were 
restrained  in  this  country  through  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical 
truth  which  his  hymns  contained.  Christ  crucified  was  the  theme  of 
at  least  1,000  of  his  7,000  hymns,  and  although  many  of  them  were 
not  published,  yet  the  best  were  widely  circulated.  The  soul-stirring 
stanzas  of  the  hymn — 

^  Jesiu^  the  name  high  over  all. 
In  hell,  or  earth,  or  akj. 
Angels  and  men  before  it  fall. 
And  devils  fear  and  fly  '* — 

did  more  to  demolish  the  stronghold  of  Arianism  and  Deism  than 
either  the  logic  or  rhetoric  of  many  who  then  undertook  to  contend 
for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  There  is  a  history  connected 
with  this  hymn  of  special  interest,  which  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  month  of  August,  1744,  Wesley  went  on  an  evangel- 
istic tour  into  the  South  of  England,  and  in  due  course  found  his 
way  to  Laneast,  Cornwall  He  took  for  his  text  the  words,  *'  Bepent 
and  be  converted."  In  the  course  of  the  sermon,  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  offended  at  the  plain  and  forcible  words  of  the 
preacher,  rose  up  and  began  to  contradict  and  blaspheme,  whereupon 
the  poet-preacher,  ever  ready  to  meet  an  adversary,  asked,  "  Who  is 
this  that  pleads  for  the  devil  ? "  and  took  an  opportunity  of  dealing 
yet  more  faithfully  with  the  "  devil's  advocate,*'  using  his  own  words. 
Unable  to  stand  longer  beneath  the  blaze  of  Wesley's  eloquence,  that 
son  of  Belial  rushed  from  the  church  in  fear.  In  the  course  of  that 
memorable  service  in  the  Laneast  church  he  stated  that,  through 
what  he  calls  "  harmless  diversions,"  he  was  kept  '*  dead  to  God  and 
asleep  in  the  devil's  arms,  secvire  in  a  state  of  damnation,  eighteen 
years."  The  statement  produced  a  sensation  in  that  sacred  edifice, 
for  of  the  three  clergymen  present  the  first,  Mr.  Meriton,  declared  he 
had  been  kept  there  by  them  twenty-five  years ;  "And  I/'  cried  Mr. 
Thompson,  "  for  thirty-five ;  "  "  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Bennet,  "  for  above 
seventy."  That  quaternion  of  clergymen,  who  for  so  many  years 
had  been  prisoners,  but  who  were  prisoners  no  longer,  are  amongst 
those  to  whom  Wesley  refers  in  another  of  his  hymns.  A  time 
of  great  spiritual  quickening  for  Conformist  and  Nonconformist 
churches  in  England  were  the  years  1744-47.    Watts  was  yet  alive. 
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bnt  he  was  invalided,  and  therefore  could  not  take  a  prominent  part 
in  public.  Indifferent  be  could  not  be ;  hence  in  1747  he  published 
the  fourteenth  edition  of  his  Psalter.  Bobert  Seagrave,  and  the 
less-known  Baptist  hymn-writer,  Daniel  Turner,  were  ready  with 
a  few  hymns  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  to  increase  the  supply  of 
hpoDS,  but  it  was  not  much  that  they  could  do  to  enrich  the  Church's 
pealmody.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  more  was 
needed.  The  Wesleys  felt  this  need.  They  looked  around  for 
men  to  do  the  work,  but  saw  none,  for  Doddridge,  Anne  Steele, 
Beddome,  Toplady,  Hart,  and  Cowper  were  yet  in  the  shade  as 
hymnists,  and  Watts  was  upon  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  could  no 
longer  add  fiiel  to  the  ardour  of  the  Ghxirch's  zeal;  hence,  to 
supply  this  lack  of  service,  the  "  Bard  of  Methodism  "  laboured  more 
diligently.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  "Hymns  for  Trouble,"  we 
have  18  for  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord;  16  Funeral  Hymns ;  166  for 
the  Supper  of  our  Lord ;  24  Hymns  to  the  Trinity ;  31  Hymns  of 
Petition  and  Thanksgiving ;  52  for  those  that  seek  and  those  that 
have  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  a  large  number 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  not  a  few  of  which  have  an  interesting 
history  and  hallowed  associations  clustering  around  them. 

The  Watch-night  Hymns,  11  in  number,  give  expression  to 
those  feelings  of  religious  excitement  for  which  the  midnight 
worshippers  near  Bristol  were  so  distinguished.  The  custom  of 
watch-night  services  is  no  longer  confined  to  Methodists,  but  it  may 
be  unknown  to  some  that  the  custom  originated  with  the  Kingswood 
colliers.  John  Wesley,  hearing  that  much  good  was  being  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  services,  suggested  them  to  be 
kept  once  a  month,  afterwards  once  a  quarter,  and  when  the  moon 
was  at  the  full  Charles  Wesley  composed  a  number  of  hjnnns  sditcd 
to  snob  occasions ;  some  of  these  have  found  their  way  into  Baptist 
and  Independent  hymnals. 

Of  the  hymns  for  "  Times  of  Trouble,"  perhaps  there  is  none  more 
widely  known  tlian  "  Head  of  the  Church  triumphant  1 "  At  the 
time  it  appeared  England  was  being  threatened  by  a  French  invasion 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  an  exiled  representative  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  upon  the  throne  in  the  place  of  George  II.  It  was  well 
Icnown  that  the  Wesleys  were  in  fuU  sympathy  with  the  reigning 
monarch,  but  their  enemies  found  it  convenient  to  circulate  the 
i^cport  that  they  were  receiving   large  sums  of  money  from  the 
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Pretender  in  order  that  they  might  make  all  possible  preparations  for 
his  return. 

The  people  dreaded  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  the  report, 
which  multitudes  were  ready  to  believe,  was  the  occasion  of  feveiish 
anxiety  in  many  quarters.  Oftentimes  their  lives,  and  especially 
that  of  Charles  Wesley,  were  threatened,  and  the  infant  churches 
were  likewise  imperilled.  Wishing  to  teach  them  the  lesson  of 
loving  trust  in  God,  he  published,  in  1744-45,  hymns  in 
harmony  with  the  key-note  struck  in  "Head  of  the  Church 
triumphant ! " 

It  will  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that,  while  our  hymnist 
prepared  hymns  for  experienced  Christians,  he,  Uke  Watts,  wrote 
many  for  the  use  of  children,  and  when  Bobert  Baikes,  of  Gloucester, 
founded  his  Sunday-school  he,  amongst  other  good  works,  taught  the 
children  the  verses  of  Watts  and  Wesley. 

H.  S. 


^tinru  C0mpf»ssi:0tr. 


H,  Saviour  dear,  how  tender — 

How  matcliless  was  the  love, 
That  led  Thee  to  suirender 

Thy  glorious  home  above  ! 
To  stoop  in  Thy  compassion, 

And  take  the  sinner's  place  ; 
That  free  and  full  salvation 

Might  bless  our  fallen  race  ! 


Thy  heart  with  sorrow  bleeding ; 

Thy  head  in  death  laid  low  ; 
Now  raised,  and  interceding 

To  save  a  world  from  woe. 
The  heavenly  city  gloweth 

With  Thy  pure,  radiant  light ; 
No  mortal  vision  knoweth 

The  grandeur  of  that  sight 
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How  ought  my  prayers  to  heaven 

With  grateful  fervour  riae, 
As  couutlefls  sins  forgiven 

Ai-e  blotted  from  Tliiue  eyes  ! 
While  robe«  of  dazzling  whiteness 

For  me  Thou  hast  prepared, 
And  palace-home,  all  brightnea^i, 

Li  heaven  for  me  hast  reared. 

Wiat  gratitude  I  owe  Thee, 

For  love  so  vast  as  Thine  ! 
Though  sorrows  lie  before  me, 

How  can  I  e'er  repine  ; 
Or  at  the  darkness  murmur, 

\i  clouds  obscure  Thy  rays  ? 
Lord,  let  my  faith  grow  firmer. 

And  fill  my  mouth  with  pniise. 

0  light !  that  kindly  shineth 

On  man's  sin-darkened  way  ; 
0  love  !  whose  heart  inclineth 

To  wipe  all  tears  away ; 
0  Christ !  the  Star  whose  dawning 

Brightens  my  darkest  night, 

Shine  on,  till  heaven's  fair  morning. 

Break  on  my  raptured  sight ! 

Mart  L.  Glover. 
Paik  House,  Blaby,  Leicester. 
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ChUBOH  M188IOKART  SOOUTT. 

HE  following  viyid  aooount  of  missionaxy  work  in  China  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wolfe,  of  Fuh-ohow,  in  the  province  of 
Foh-Kien,  at  the  Society's  recent  annual  meeting  : — '*  I 
remember  going,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  into  a 
laige  town,  which  contained  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It 
^ntf  night-time  when  we  came  to  the  place,  and  it  was  very  dark  and  wet. 
We  wanted  a  lodging,  bat  we  could  not  find  one.  The  people  were  afraid 
<^  the  foreigner.  My  oatechist  and  servant  said,  '  We  cannot  get  a 
lodging  here  to  night.'  I  said, '  We  must  have  a  lodging ;  it  is  raining 
▼cry  hsfd,  and  we  cannot  stand  out  in  the  cold.'     A  man  then  came 
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forward  and  said,  *•  Foreign  man,  I  will  give  jou  my  house  to-night ;  I 
will  give  you  a  room  in  my  place.'     Well,  we  got  into  this  room.     It  was 
a  sort  of  loft  over  a  shop,  and  we  made  onrselyes  as  comfortable  as  we 
could.     As  we  were  sitting  quietly,  my  native  catechist  came  to  me  and 
said, '  You  cannot  stop  here  to-night.     The  man  is  an  opium-dealer.    K 
you  remain  here  to-night  you  cannot  preach  to-morrow,  for  the  people  will 
not  listen  to  you,  because  they  hate  the  opium.'     I  said, '  Oh,  very  well,  if 
that  is  so,  certainly  we  must  go  into  the  streets.'    So  we  packed  up  our 
bag  and  baggage  and  walked  into  the  street.    A  man  said,  ^  Why,  here  is 
the  foreign  ghost  in  the  street  again  !    How  is  this  1 '    Said  another,  '  I 
heard  him  say  that  for  all  the  world  he  would  not  stop  there  to-night, 
because  So-and-so  is  an  opium-dealer.'    Thereupon  twenty  voices  together 
cried  out, '  I  will  give  you  my  house  ! '     Of  course^  we  could  not  accept 
the  twenty  houses,  but  we  accepted  one  of  them,  and  the  owner  said, 
'  Tou  are  to  have  this  place  as  long  as  you  remain  here,  and  you  can  do 
just    what    you    please.'      We  went  into  the  house  and  occupied  it, 
and  commenced  at  once  to  preach  the  blessed   Oospel,  for  it  is  the 
practice  of  every  Church  Missionary   Society   missionaxy  all   over  the 
world  to  carry  Christ    with    him  everywhere.      We  b^an  to   preach 
about    the    blessed  message  of  peace  which    had  brought  us  all  the 
way  from  England.     We  preached  for  over  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  then 
I  fell   down  on  a  chair  and  went  fast  to  sleep.    A    man  caught  me 
by  the  collar  and  said, '  Foreign  man,  rise  up  and  tell  us  more  about  that 
We  do  not  hear  a  foreign  man  every  night.'     I  said, '  No ;  I  am  very 
tired,  and  must  go  to  bed.'    The  man  then  said, '  Let  him  go  to  bed.     The 
foreign  man  can  speak  reason  ;  let  him  go  to  bed.'     I  then  retired  to  my 
room,  and  they  went  to  my  servant  and  said, '  What  does  the  foreign  man, 
your  master,  eat  1 '    I  mention  this  in  order  to  show  that  wherever  we  go, 
all  over  the  province  of  Fuh-kien,  the  people  receive  us  with  kindness, 
and  give  us  everything  we  want.     I  say  that  the  Chinese  want  the  Gospel, 
and  that  it  is  only  from  the  literary  class  and  the  Government  authcnities 
that  we  receive  opposition.    Well,  the  question  was  asked  as  to  what  I  was 
accustomed  to  eat.    My  servant's  reply  was,   '  Beef  at  breakflBist,  beef  at 
dinner,  and  beef  at  supper — ^beef  all  the  day  long.'    The  people  thought 
this  was  very  remarkable.    My  servant  added, '  He  has  fresh  eggs,  too> 
for  breakfast,  for  he  will  not  eat  rotten  eggs.'    Botten  eggs,  I  may  remark, 
are  eaten  with  great  relish  by  the  Chinese  themselves*    My  servant  said, 
*•  He  has  fresh  meat  for  breakfast,  and  so  forth ;  but  he  has  the  meat  in 
his  basket,  and  theref<»re  you  need  not  trouble  about  it.'    Next  morning  I 
found  on  my  l»«akfa8t-table  fresh  eggs,  and  alse  a  basin  of  milk.    The 
Chinese  never  drink  milk  themaelves,  but  my  boat  went  overnight  to  a 
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fmner  and  aud  to  hiai| '  Tou  mait  ke^  the  calvefl  from  the  cows  to-night, 
and  bring  dcmn  the  milk  to  my  hoose  in  the  mornings  in  order  that  the 
foreign  man  may  have  it  for  hreakfaet.'    The  Chinese  themselTea  never 
eat  beef,  bat  they  went  that  night  and  killed  a  cow,  in  order  that  I  might 
have  beef  for  Inreakfaat,  for  dinner,  and  for  sapper.    Aalong  as  I  remained 
in  that  place  I  was  fed  like  a  prince.     I  stayed  a  week  there,  preaching 
and  talking  ahont  Jeeos.     What  has  been  the  result  t     I  was  the  first 
misflonary    ever    seen    in    that  Tillage.      Now,    after    fourteen   years' 
labour,  there  are  3,000  or  4,000  Christians  in  the  place  and  in  the 
country  round  about.      All  these  Christians  do  not,  however,  belong 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.     I  was  the  first  missionary  to  go 
there,  bat  our  dear,   zealous  Methodist  brethren  from  America  came 
there  too,   and  opened  churches  and   chapels,  and  God  blessed    them 
Tonderfully.     Are  we  to  be  jealous  because  they  were  blessed  of  God  ? 
God  forbid  I      We  rejoice,   yea,  and   we   will  rejoice,  that  the  blessed 
Gospel   hsa    been    preached    by    the    Methodists,   and    that    God    has 
bleesed  it  in  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  souls.     The  Cliristians  have  pro- 
Tided  their  own  churches,  chapels,  and  teachers,  without  any  help  whatever 
from  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    Then  there  is  the  great  city  of  Tu 
'^)eci^.    Fourteen  years  ago  no  missionary  of  Christ  had  ever  been  there. 
A  poor  man  came  to  me  and  said,  '  I  am  an  opiumnsmoker,  and  all  my 
fiunily    smoke   opium.      What  am   I  to   del '      I  replied, ' You    must 
break  off  that  habit  before  you  can  become  a  Christian.'    He  then  for 
three  or  four  months  placed   himself  under  instruction,  but  he  could 
not  give  up  the  opium.     Again   I  informed  him  that  he  never  could 
be  admitted  into    the    church    until    he    gave    up    the    opium.       He 
attempted  to  give  it  up,  and  I  never   can  forget  the  struggle  of  that 
poor  man.      When    the  time    for  smoking    the  opium  came  round  he 
ttid,  *■  I  must  have  the  opium ! '  and  it  was  given  to  him.     Then  he  said, 
'  When  the  time  comes  round  again  tie  me  to  the  leg  of  the  bed  so  that  I 
cannot  get  the  opium.'    They  did  so,  and  he  thus  overcame  that  inveterate 
^t    He  was  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  died  a  few  months 
^^  an  earnest  and  a  triumphant  Christian.    There  is  a  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Fuh-kien  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
blessed  message  of  salvation.     About  three  months  before  I  left  China  last 
jear  a  man  knocked  at  my  study  door.      I  said  to  him, '  What  do  you 
vant  r    He  replied,  '  I  have  come  from  such  and  such  a  place,  and  I  want 
joa  to  send  acateohist  to  my  village  to  teach  us  about  the  Gospel  of  the 
^rd  Jesus  Christ.'    I  said  that  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  and  other 
difficulties  we  were  unable  to  do  so.    Again  he  begged  me  to  send  a 
c^iechist,  but  we  sent  him  back  with  this  answer,  <  No.'    In  the  course  kX, 
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a  fortn'ght  he  retained,  with  three  other  men,  and  repeated  the  reqaeet. 
I  coDBulted  my  coUeaguee,  and  we  came  to  the  oonolasioii  that  we  oould 
not  send  a  oatechiet.    At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  man  came  back,  with 
four  or  five  others,  and  again  asked  for  a  catechist,  but  the  answer  was  the 
same — '  We  cannot  send  you  a  catechist,  but  we  advise  you  to  go  home 
and  pray  together.'    Three  days  after  that  they  came  back,  and  the  next 
news  was  that  the  man  had  committed  suicide  because  we  could  not  send 
him  a  catechint  to  teach  him  about  Jesus.    No  one  but  a  missionary  who 
looks  into  the  dark  abyss  can  fully  understand  the  scene  that  this  sad 
iocident  brings  before  him.    Let  us  determine  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
euicides  among  the  Chioese  because  we  will  not  send  them  the  news  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

LoKDON  Missionary  Socibtt. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  the  following  important  statistics 
were  qiioted  by  Dr.  Alien  from  Dr.  Ghristlieb's  work  on  Missions:^ 
^'Eighty-six  years  ago  there  were  in  existence  seven  Protestant  mis- 
sionary societies,  three  of  which  had  been  working  for  nearly  a  century, 
two  of  these  three  being  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  aod 
the  Moravian  Missionary  Society.    At  the  present  moment  there  are  70 
Protestant  missionary  societies ;  27  of  these  beloag  to  England,  18  belong 
to  America,  9  belong  to  Germany,  9  belong  to  Holland,  and  5  to  Scandi- 
navia.   There  are  also  missionary  societies  in  our  colonies,  Australia,  the 
Cape,  the  South  Seas,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  working  in  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  Protestant  missionary  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 
Eighty-six  years  ago  170  male  missionaries  were  employed  in  connection 
with  these  Protestant  missions,  100  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Moravian 
Missionaiy  Society;   to-day  there    are  2,400   ordained    European    and 
American  missionaries,  besides  hundreds  of  native  preachers — 1,600  in 
India  alone,  and  1,600  in  the  South  Seas.     There  are  23,000  native 
catechists,  and  many  thousands  of  Sunday-school  teachers.    Eighty-six 
years  ago  50,000  heathen  Protestant  converts  were  reckoned ;  at  the 
present  time  1,650,000  converts  from  heathenism  are  computed  to  be  in 
connection  with  our  Christian  missions.    In  the  year  1878  alone,  60,000 
were  added — ^more  than   the  gross  total  at  the  end  of  last  century. 
Eighty-six  years  ago  X50,000  were  contributed  for  Protestant  missions; 
at  the  present  moment  £1,250,000  are  contributed — ^five  times  as  much 
as  the  entire  amount  contributed  by  the  Roman  Propaganda.    Of  this 
sum  England  contributes  £700,000,  and  America  £300,000 ;  and  Germany 
and  Switzerland  from  £100,000  to  £150,000.    Eighty-aix  years  ago  about 
70  missionaiy  schools  were  in  existence.    At  the  present  time  there  are 
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12,000  with  400,000  soholan,  many  of  them  high  aohoola— gramaiar 
schook— in  some  of  which  huadreds  of  theological  students  receive  instruc- 
tion. In  India  alone  there  are  2,500  misaionazy  schooli.  In  Madagascar 
oar  own  Society  alone  has  784  day-schools  with  44,794  scholars.  Eighty, 
six  years  ago  there  were  50  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  about 
5,000,000  of  copies  had  been  circulated ;  at  the  present  moment  there 
are  226  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  yarious  languages  and 
dialects,  and  148,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed. 
Why,  scarcely  forty  years  ago — that  is,  in  1843— all  the  English  and 
American  missionaries  in  China  assembled  in  Hongkong,  and  they  num- 
bered 12.  In  Hongkong  they  had  6  converts.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  are  in  China  240  Protestant  male  missionaries,  90  principal  mis- 
sionary stations,  500  out-stations,  and  some  12,000  or  14,000  Chinese 
commonicants.  In  India  alone  there  are  600  European  missionaries,  and 
430  central  stations.  In  1852  the  conyerts  in  India  were  128,000 ;  at  the 
preeent  moment  they  are  460,000.  The  increase  from  1851  to  1861  was 
')3  per  cent ;  the  increase  from  1861  to  1871  was  61  per  cent. ;  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  greater  stilL  The  last  two 
yean  especially  have  witnessed  an  increase  almost  unparalleled,  partly 
through  the  benevolent  services  that  were  rendered  by  Christians  in  con- 
nection with  the  famine.  At  this  rate  of  progress  alone,  supposing  it  be 
maintained,  by  the  close  of  this  century  tiiere  will  be  1,000,000  of  Pro- 
testant converts  in  India.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  accumula- 
titm  of  moral  forces  that  these  figures  represent,  the  multiplication  of 
power  every  day ;  for  it  is  far  more  than  a  process  of  simple  addition. 
Familiar  Christian  ideas  are  being  diffused  through  all  lands,  and  the 
strengthening  of  religious  habit  is  giving  multiplied  power  to  those  who 
are  doing  missionary  work.  Now,  there  are  many  causes  for  this  vast 
progreas,  which  I  think  is  about  the  greatest  romance  connected  with  our 
Miasion.  If  you  try  to  understand  what  these  figures  represent,  I  think 
yon  will  see  abundant  cause  for  abounding  thanksgiving." 

WssLETAN  Missions. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  missions  under  the  direction  of 
the  British  Conference  in  Europe,  India,  China,  South  and  West  Africa^ 
ttd  the  West  Indies  :— 

Central  or  Principal  Stations,  called  Circuits  429 

Chapels  and  other  Preaching  Places  in  connection  with 

the  above-mentioned  Central  or  Principal  Stations  .  2,599 
MiaaionBries    and    Assistant     Missionaries,    including 

Supernumeraries ^^^ 
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Other  paid  Agents,  as  CateohistOy  Interpfetem,  D«^. 

TeaoherB,  Jbo. 1,924 

Unpaid  Agents,  as  SaUMith-school  Teaohers,  (bo.    .        .  7,806 

Full  and  aooredited  CharcfaL  Members  ....  86,753 
On  trial  for  Church  Membership  ...  .1 1,079 
Scholars,  deducting  those  who  attend  both  the  Day  and 

SabbathHMhools 98,208 

Printing  Establishments 3 


l^tbieias. 


Thb  Life  of  David,  as  Beflected  in 
his  Psalms.  By  Alexander  Mac- 
laien;  D.D.  Edinburgh  :  Macniven 
&  Wallace.  1880. 
The  "•  Household  Library  of  Exposition,'' 
of  which  this  volume  ia  the  first  instsl- 
ment,  could  not  have  made  a  more 
favourable  beginning.  Of  the  multi- 
tudes who  listen  to  Dr.  Maclaren's 
preaching,  and  feel  the  spell  of  his 
power,  comparatively  few  are  aware  of 
the  patient,  persistent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  on  which  his  sermons  are 
based.  No  one  can  be^^iseasible  to  his 
broad,  subtle  grasp  of  the  truth,  the  in- 
•cisiveness  of  his  thought,  the  glow  of 
his  imagination,  the  force  of  his  illustra- 
tions, and  the  absorbing  earnestness  of 
his  spirit ;  but  it  is  only  when  we  calmly 
ponder  his  words  as  they  appear  on  the 
printed  page  that  we  see  how  much 
•of  his  power  is  due  to  a  thorough  and 
painstalring  familiarity  with  the  Bible. 
With  whatever  other  literature  he  is 
conversant,  this  is  evidently  the  book 
to  the  mastery  of  which  he  has  devoted 
his  lifs.  In  the  present  volume  he 
weaves  together  the  history  and  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  a  manner  which 
throws  light  on  both,  and  invests  them 
with  mew  and  deeper  interest      He 


has  in  this  respect  rendered  a  service  to 
Biblical  students  similar  to  that  which, 
on  a  larger  scale.  Dean  Stanley  has 
rendered  in  relation  to  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Conybeare  and  Howson  in 
relation  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Few  writers 
have  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  hid- 
den springs  of  David's  life,  portrayed 
his  character  more  graphically,  or  en- 
forced with  greater  power  the  various 
lessons  of  his  marvellous  but  chequered 
csreer. 


CONGREOATIONAL     HiSTOBY,      1850-80. 

Vol.  v.,  completing  the  work.  By 
John  Waddington,  D.D.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1880. 
Thb  events  narrated  in  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton's  latest  volume  are  such  as  have  for 
the  most  part  occurred  within  our  own 
memory,  although  in  many  cases  their 
origin  lies  feuther  back,  so  that  the 
year  1850  as  a  starting-point  is  only 
approximately  accurate.  Hie  ecclesias- 
tical and  missionary  movcmants  whose 
commcneement  and  progress  are  here 
dq^ted,  and  the  men  whose  labours 
are  nsnated,  must  ever  be  regarded 
with  eager  Atympathy  and  delights     To 
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the  foim  of  Dr.  Waddingtoa's  luBloiy 
criticahaye  occasionally  taken  exception, 
as  a  medley  con«i«ting  of  lettera, 
minutes  from  chnich-bookB,  resolutions 
of  aocietieai  extracts  firom  speeches, 
pamphlets,  and  sermons.  Be  it  so.  Are 
not  these  the  most  reliable  materials  for 
such  a  structure  as  he  has  sought  to 
rear— the  most  valuable  elements  of 
hiistory?  Dr.  Waddington  gives  us  a 
broader  insight  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  possible  to  obtain  into  the  inner 
life  and  working  of  CongregationaliBm 
in  its  churches,  its  societies,  its  associa- 
tions, and  its  Union.  He  has  set 
befixe  QB  faU-length  portraits  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  Dr.  Leifchild, 
Dr.  Raffles,  Dr.  Vaughan,  John  Angell 
James,  Geoige  Smith,  Thomas  Binney, 
Richard  Eoiill,  David  Livingstone,  and 
many  others.  The  "  Rivulet"  controversy 
IB  fairly  and  impartially  described,  as  is 
the  agitation  in  connection  with.  Dr. 
Davidson's  rationalistic  teaching  in  the 
Lancashire  Ck>llege.  The  Leicester 
Conference  also  receives  its  full  share 
of  attention,  as  does  every  other  event 
of  note.  The  labour  involved  in  these 
Riiearches  must  have  been  enormous. 
The  author  could  have  been  sustained 
in  it  only  by  the  power  of  a  steady  and 
penistent  enthusiasm.  But  he  will 
have  his  reward.  The  picture  he  has 
given  us  of  the  intellectual,  the  moral, 
and  the  spiritual  life  of  Congregati(»uil- 
iflnii  as  accurate  as  it  is  noble.  Of 
<nch  a  race  of  heroes  any  community 
ought  be  proud.  For  such  deedsas  theirs 
it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  be  thankful. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  this  history 
vill  do  much  to  preserve  the  contiauity 
of  the  faith  in  the  Congregational 
chniehes,  and  to  maintain  adherence 
to  the  old  paths  as  the  safest  and  the 
^'^  Happy  are  the  churches  which 
pMsess  such  a  heritage  as  Dr.  Wadding- 
ton portrays. 


Mbxoib  of  the  Rev.  John  Qraham. 
By  his  brother,  Charles  Graham. 
London :  John  F.  Shaw,  48,  Pater- 
noster Row. 
By  the  bulk  of  our  readers  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Leifchild  in  the  pastorate  at 
Craven  Chapel  was  well  known  and 
deeply  beloved.  His  memory  is  tenderly 
and  reverently  cherished,  and  this  brief 
record  of  his  zealous  and  useful  career 
wiU  be  heartily  welcomed.  Never  had 
a  brother  a  more  pleasant  and  honour- 
able task  to  perform  than  has  here 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Charles 
Graham;  and  never  have  we  seen  a 
more  beautiful  and  touching  tribute  of 
brotherly  affection.  The  old^r  has  in 
this  case  been  called  upon  to  write  the 
life  of  the  younger,  but  it  has  been  in 
the  calm  submissive  faith  that  on  earth 
the  work  of  that  younger  was  done. 
And  what  a  noble  work  it  was  !  Noble 
in  its  proportions  and  in  its  visible 
results ;  nobler  still  when  viewed  in 
relation  to  its  motives  and  its  animat- 
ing spirit,  as  they  are  here  revealed  to 
us.  Mr.  Graham's  ministerial  labours 
in  Ireland,  in  London,  in  Australia, 
and  in  ^ighton  are  simply  and  vividly 
narrated,  and  the  man  himself  is  made 
to  stand  out  in  the  purity,  the  fer- 
vour, and  the  Christian  magnanimity 
of  his  character.  To  read  this  memoir 
without  receiving  an  impulse  to  greater 
spirituality  of  life  and  more  complete 
consecration  to  Christ  is  impossible. 
May  its  influence  be  felt  in  all  the 
pulpits  and  churches  of  our  land  1 

Sjbrmons,  Doctrinal  and  Practical    By 

Moxgan     Dix,     S.T.D.,    Rector    of 

Trinity       Church,       New      York. 

London  :  R.  D.  Dickinson.    1880. 

We   have  not  before   met  with  Mr. 

Morgan  Dix  as  an  author,  but  we  hope 

often  to  meet  withhim  again.    There  is 

a  delightful  freshness  in  his  sermons. 
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They  come  to  ub  as  a  breeze  of  the  keen 
and  bracing  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
awaken  us  to  life  and  activity.  His  creed 
is  decidedly  evangelical,  and  his  polity 
savours  more  than  is  altogether  agreeable 
to  us  of  Episcopacy  and  Churchism  ;  but 
he  has  a  strong  dash  of  independence, 
looks  at  every  subject  in  a  bold  and 
fearless  light,  and  bravely  speaks  out 
the  thing  that  is  in  him.    The  sermons 


on  Balaam,  on  repentance,  on  the  place 
of  pain,  on  the  Cross  the  measure  ot 
the  world,  on  the  Crown,  and  on  unseen 
teachers,  are  particularly  suggestive.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  placed  English  readers 
under  great  obligations  by  the  issue  of 
this  able  volume,  which  is  sure  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
series  of  American  .sermons  he  has  yet 
published. 


intelligence. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  life  Assnrance  Company,  held 
on  June  3,  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  Principal  of  Eegent's  Park  College,  was 
elected  a  director  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Steane,  resigned. 


Itttos  td  i\t  C\nxxt\t%. 


NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Haverfordwest,  May  86th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Charlesworth,  Rev.  £.  (Wincanton),  Bedale. 
Ellis,  Rev.  J.  J.  (Gosberton,  Lincolnshire),  Bedminster. 
Sidey,  Rev.  W.  (Regent's  Park  College),  Cupar  Fife. 
Steward,  Rev.  F.  J.  (Metropolitan  Tabernacle  College),  Calne. 
Whetnall,  Rev.  M.  H.  (Ulverstone),  Blackburn. 

RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 
Forres,  N.B.,  Rev.  D.  Bruce,  May  9th. 
Milford  Haven,  Rev.  D.  Hussey,  May  16th. 
Roche  Castle,  Pembroke,  Rev.  J.  Williams,  May  30th. 
Wanvick,  Rev.  D.  Jennings,  May  16th. 

RESIGNATION. 

Rev,  W.  Barnes,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

DEATHS. 

Domoney,  Rev.  J.,  Loughborough,  May  17th. 
Phillips,  Rev.  J.,  Astwood  Bank,  aged  70. 
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(glimpstis  jof  #Ib  (Englisfr  pfe. 


PURITAN  AND  ACTOR. 


URING  the  many  years  of  comparative  tranquillity  which 
followed  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  there  was  a  constant 
growth  of  national  wealth.  As  the  number  of  rich  or 
well-to-do  citizens  increased  there  was  a  demand  for 
amusements  which  had  been  unknown  in  less  settled  times. 
The  simple  sports  which  had  satisfied  their  ancestors  did  not  content 
men  whose  tastes  were  cultivated,  and  whose  hours  of  leisure  were 
namerons.  The  mysteiy  and  morality  were  succeeded  by  the  interlude, 
the  interlude  by  the  play.  The  many  translations  which  were  made 
from  the  classics  during  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  English  genius.  For  a  time  the  regular  drama  seems 
to  have  been  the  amusement  of  the  cultured  classes  alone.  The 
^ter  of  our  first  comedy  was  the  head-master  of  Eton ;  our  first 
tragedy  was  the  work  of  Sackville,  who  occupied  a  high  position  in 
the  Court  The  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple  distinguished  them- 
^Ives  as  actors,  whilst  the  Queen  and  the  aristocracy  saw  their  per- 
formances with  delight 

The  great  popularity  which  the  stage  attained  at  that  period  can 
hardly  be  considered  surprising.  In  the  present  day  the  man  who 
ahnns  the  theatre  sacrifices  comparatively  little.  He  may  read  every 
play  which  deserves  notice,  and  even  if  he  ignores  dramatic  literature 
the  highest  efforts  of  imaginative  writers  are  put  forth  on  behalf  of 

the  novel-reader  rather  than  the  play-goer.    During  the  closing  years 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  man  who  refused  to  enter  the  "  Curtain  " 
or  the  "  Globe  "  practically  excluded  himself  from  all  knowledge  of 
the  light  literature  of  his  day.  The  novel  as  we  have  it  now  had  no 
existence.  The  actors  did  what  lay  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  successful  works ;  and,  when  a  drama  was  published, 
it  was  often  imperfect,  always  costly.  The  number  of  r^ers  was 
80  small  that^the  most  popular  poets  sought  remuneration  from  the 
patron  rather  than  from  the  public.  So  it  happened  that  young  men 
of  genius  |on  Jeaving  the  university  frequently  devoted  themselves  to 
the  theatre,  for  only  by  serving  it  could  they  secure  direct  payment 
for  congenial  work. 

As  the  craving  for  amusement  grew,  a  struggle  commenced  which 
is  still  carried  on  with  undiminished  ardour.     The  Puritan  in  the 
church  sternly  denounced  as  evil  whatever  was  not  positively  good ; 
his  opponents  were  disposed  to  accept  as  good  whatever  was  not 
unquestionably  evil    The  one  held  fast  the  truth,  "  whoever  is  not  for 
us  is  against  us;"  the  second  clung  with  equal  teaacity  to  the 
couxiter  truth, ''  whoever  is  not  ^gasast  us  is  for  ua."    "  Let  us  preserve 
ourselves  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  worldly,"  cried  the 
Puritans ;  ''  Let  us  permeate  society  with  the  spirit  of  the  church/' 
exidaimed  his  opponent.    ''  lat  us  avoid  association  with  the  wicked," 
saitiLthe Puritan, '' for  they  may dmw us f rom  tJ^ £uth ; "  ''Let us  seek 
sympathy  with  those  about  us,"  letoited  his  opponent, ''  for  we  may  win 
thorn  to  our  cause."    Those  who  took  a  profoundly  serious  view  of 
life  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  enthusiastic  to  exercise  very  con- 
siderable influence.    At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  they  did 
not  succeed  in  silencing  the  actor,  but  in  London,  at  least,  they  drove 
him  beyond  the  City  bounds.    In  tlu9  struggle  the  Common  Council, 
repieseating  the  great  middle  class,  was  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Queen 
and  the  aristocracy  were  on  the  other. 

The  first  formal  attack  on  the  stage  was  made  by  the  Bav.  John 
Northbrooke^  in  a  "  Treatise  wherein  Diceing,  Dauncing,  vaine  Plays 
or  Enterludes  with  Idle  pastimes,  &c.,  commonly  used  on  the  Sal)bath 
day  are  reproved  by  the  authoritie  of  the  Worde  of  God  and  ancient 
writexs.  Made  Dialogue  wise."  The  pamphlet  is  a  veiy  curious  one, 
and  accuxatdy  represents  the  feelings  of  the  mtoxe  moderate  Puritans. 

Xb€^  dialogue  is  maintained  by  Youth,  and  Age,  Youth  is  one  of 
fiiose  admirable  characters  peculiar  to  contEO vessial  worin^  theological 
and  poIitioaL    He  aeiw  advances  an  alignment  in  avpporb  of  his 
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pontioQ  which  cannot  be  instantly  refuted ;  he  generously  overlooks 
an  flaws  in  his  antagonist's  logic  and  all  unwarrantable  assumptions 
in  bis  statements  of  fact  So  far  he  pretty  closely  resembles  many 
would-be  controversialists,  but  the  candour  with  which  he  owns  him- 
self defeated  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  accepts  his  new  creed 
are  all  his  own. 

In  his  introduction  Northbrooke  dwells  mournfully  on  the 
deterioration  of  public  morals.  He  says,  ''  If  a  gentleman  have  in 
him  any  humble  behaviour,  then  the  roysters  caB  such  one  by  the 
name  of  lonte,  or  one  that  knoweth  no  fashions.  If  a  man  talk  godly 
and  wiady,  tiie  worldlings  deride  it,  and  say  the  young  fox  preacheth, 
beware  your  ge^e,  and  of  a  young  saint  groweth  an  old  devil ;  if  a 
man  will  not  dice  or  play,  then  he  is  a  nigard  and  a  miser,  and  no 
oood  fdlow ;  if  he  be  no  dauncer  he  is  a  fool  and  blockhead."  On 
the  other  hand,  "^  If  a  man  be  a  royster,  and  knoweth  how  to  fight  his 
fight,  then  he  is  called  by  the  name  of  honesty ;  if  he  can  kill  a  man 
and  dare  rob  upon  the  highway,  he  is  called  a  tall  man,  and  a  valiant 
sum  of  his  hands ;  if  he  can  dice  play,  and  daunce,  he  is  named  a 
proper  and  fine  nimble  man  ;  if  he  wiU  loyter  and  live  idlely  upon 
othw  men's  labours,  and  sit  all  day  and  night  at  cards  and  dice^  he  is 
named  a  good  companion,  a  sharp  fellow ;  if  he  can  sware  and  stare 
they  say  he  hath  stout  courage."  Northbrooke  fancied  that  many 
jOQDg  men  were  lascinated  by  the  ideal  of  life  here  set  forth,  and 
combaited  it  very  pcrseveringly. 

Toath^  who  has  passed  the  Saturday  night  in  play,  oversleeps 

himself  on  the  Sunday,  and  encounters  Age  as  the  latter  is  returning 

fiom  churefa.    At  first  his  mood   appean^   somewhat  flippant,  and 

he  advances  arguments  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  seriously 

answered.     Thujs  he  excuses  his  absence  from  church  on  the  ground 

that  sleep  is  necessary  to  man,  and  some  pages  are  devoted  to  an 

exammation  of  this  proposition.    Again  he  says,  ''  The  church  is  no 

w^^de  ea^  it  wiU  stand  stiU;  and  as  for  sermons,  they  are  not  daintie, 

bat  very  plentie,  and  therefore  no  such  great  neede  or  haste  to  runne 

to  hear  sermons."      Age  treats  this  assertion  with  a  respect  it 

eertainl^f  does  not  merit,  and  at  a  length  which  would  as  certainly 

have  excited!  the  indignation  of  the  man  who  made  it.     Gradually 

we  ap^roaeli  Northlvrooke's  central  position.    He  declares  that  he  is 

aot  one  ^  those  who  denounce  all  amusement,  his  belief  being  that 

some  little  reereatMm  increases  a  man's  ability  to  discharge  the  serious 

22* 
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duties  of  life.  Yet  he  shows  no  sympathy  with  the  man  who  seeks 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake.  He  feels  it  necessary  to  defend  his 
position  from  the  attacks  of  those  who  hold  that  every  hour  brii^ 
its  appointed  duty,  and  that  to  spend  time  in  seeking  personal 
gratification  whilst  others  are  in  need  is  sinfuL  Obviously  he  neither 
felt  nor  appreciated  that  craving  for  the  beautiful  to  which  the  poet 
appeals.  His  work  stamps  him  as  a  prosaic  but  sincere  man» 
perfectly  satisfied  by  the  simple  round  of  duties  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Apparently  he  was  disturbed  by  no  keen  perception  of  the 
discords  which  the  dramatists  attempted  to  harmonise.  So  it 
happens  that  his  treatment  of  his  subject  is  somewhat  superficial 
Possibly,  however,  this  mattered  little,  as  he  wrote  before  the  English 
stage  boasted  any  great  work. 

His  direct  objections  to  theatrical  performances  occupy  little  space, 
and  prove  that  his  theory  of  life,  not  his  knowledge  of  their  doings, 
led  him  to  condemn  the  actors.  He  affirms  that  to  spend  money  on 
plays  is  to  waste  that  which  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  This 
aigument  is  obviously  of  little  value  whilst  Christian  men  and 
women  spend  large  sums  on  mere  luxuries.  He  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  evil  results  which  follow  the  assembling  of  crowds, 
especially  when  those  crowds  comprise  persons  of  both  sexes. 
However,  instead  of  showing  the  effects  of  such  meetings  in  his  own 
day,  he  insists  on  the  fieu^t  that  the  Sabine  women  were  watching  the 
public  games  when  the  Bomans  carried  them  away.  That  venerable 
tradition  was  hardly  likely  to  influence  the  action  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  beauty.  Against  plays  based  upon  Bible  stories  our  author 
is  specially  bitter.  Perhaps  professional  feeling  was  piqued,  for  he 
writes, ''  Many  shame  not  to  say,  and  affirm  openly^  that  playes  are  as 
good  as  sermons,  and  that  they  leame  as  much  or  more  at  a  play 
tiian  they  do  at  God's  wordc  preached."  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  Youth,  Age  exclaims, ''  Ghrysostome  sayth  the  devill  found  oute 
stage-plays  first,"  and  declares  roundly  that  in  plays  you  shall 
hear  "aU  things  that  appertayne  to  craft,  mischief,  deoeytes,  and 
filthiness." 

In  1579,  Stephen  Gosson,  who  had  written  servenJ  plays,  published 
the  "School  of  Abuse,"  in  which  he  attacked  his  former  calling. 
His  work  displays  some  ability,  but  is  very  disappointing  inasmuch 
as  it  tells  us  comparatively  little  of  the  actual  state  of  the  theatre. 
Indeed,  Gosson  obviously  considered  his  classical  lore  a  more  valuable 
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controversial  weapon  than  his  knowledge  of  the  theatre.  For  his 
fellow-dramatists  he  felt  a  profound  contempt  Thus  he  writes, — 
"We  have  infinit  poets,  and  pipers,  and  such  peevishe  cattil  among  us 
in  England,  that  live  by  menie  begging,  mainteyned  by  alms  and 
privily  encroach  upon  every  man's  purse."  But  though  Gosson  for- 
sook and  denounced  the  stage,  he  did  not  lose  all  affection  for  his 
own  plays.  Speaking  of  them  and  one  or  two  dramas  by  other 
aathorsy  he  says,  "  These  playes  are  good  playes  and  sweet  playes, 
(Old  of  all  playes  the  best  playes.'^  Gk>sson  added  no  argument  of 
any  weight  to  those  which  Northbrooke  had  previously  advanced. 

Gosson  was  specially  anxious  that  the  women  of  London  should 
avoid  the  theatres.  At  the  end  of  his  work  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
them,  in  which  he  offers  them  advice,  which  many  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  reject.  A  brief  passage  may  illustrate  the  tone  he 
assumed,  and  the  peculiarly  affected  style  in  which  he  wrote.  "  You 
must  keepe  your  sweete  faces  from  scorching  in  the  sun,  chapping  in 
the  windy  and  warping  in  the  weather,  which  is  best  performed  by 
staying  within ;  and  if  you  perceive  yourselves  in  any  danger  at  your 
owne  doores,  either  allured  by  courtesie  in  the  day,  or  assaulted  with 
niosike  in  the  night,  close  up  your  eyes,  stoppe  your  ears,  tye  up  your 
tongue."  The  conviction  that  woman  was  safe  only  while  she 
remained  at  home  was  very  generally  held  when  the  passage  was 
penned.  Those  ladies  who  ventured  to  visit  the  theatres  heard 
many  of  the  weaknesses  of  their  sex  dilated  on  with  great  severity. 
The  pride  and  extravagance  of  the  City  dames  were  favourite  subjects 
with  the  poets,  who  not  unnaturally  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Court. 

Unfortunately  for  their  personal  comfort,  play  writers  and  actors 
had  enemies  more  powerful  than  the  authors  of  pamphlets.  The 
Common  Council  of  London  enacted  in  1576  that  a  licence  should  be 
obtained  from  die  Lord  Mayor  for  every  exhibition,  and  that  the 
players  should  devote  half  their  profits  to  some  charitable  purpose. 
The  regulation  accomplished  little,  as  the  authority  of  the  Council 
was  restricted  to  a  very  small  area.  Theatres  were  built  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  City,  and  were  crowded  by  eager  sightseers. 

The  spirit  in  which  dramatists  and  actors  accepted  these  attacks 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  The  plays  of  the  period  display  no  anti- 
rehgioos  bias;  do  not  even  abound  in  denunciations  of  hypocrisy. 
The  pfiestB  and  clergymen  introduced  on  the  stage  were  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  so  drawn  as  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  audience, 
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Ben  Jonson  caricatured  the  extreme  Puritans,  but  even  «uch  a  oooiae 
was  exceptional.  Lodge,  who  answered  Gk>saon,  preserved  a  yeiy 
temperate  tone,  despite  some  coarse  allusions  to  himself  in  his 
opponent's  works.  Heywood,  who  wrote  '*  An  Apology  for  Actois  " 
in  1612,  is  by  no  means  so  bitter  as  we  should  haye  expected.  On 
the  other  hand  he  is  very  tediona  He  divides  his  work  into  three 
parts — on  the  antiquity  of  the  actor's  profession,  the  dignity  it  had 
possessed  in  ancient  times,  and  the  tnie  use  of  the  quality.  The 
latter  part  of  the  work  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  dramatists 
understood  the  didactic  value  of  their  productmia. 

We  must  confess  that  these  first  attacks  on  the  stage  appear  to  us 
to  have  been  i«emature.    Whea  Jeremy  Collier  made  his  £ubous 
onslaught  aboiit  a  century  later,  the  sympathy  of  every  right-minded 
man  was  with  him.    Every  charge  he  brou^t  forward  he  maintained 
by  qnotations  £rom  popular  plays.    Dryden  and  his  contemporaries 
had  no  case,  and  they  knew  it    Both  NorUibrooke  and  Gosaon  were 
vague  in  their  charges,  and  their  objections  to  plays  in  which  vice 
was  treated  (though  it  was  presented  as  an  object  of  oontempt  and 
hatred)  would  sweep  away  history  and  biography.    No  amount  of 
moralising  can  touch  the  fact  that  man  is  interesting  to  his  fellow-men. 
Whoever  learns  anything  of  human  nature,  whether  from  observation, 
conversation,  history,  or  fiction,  must  know  that  vioe  abounds.     North- 
brooke  and  those  who  felt  as  he  did,  declared  that  the  constant 
rq>re8entatk>n  of  evil  destroyed  all  strong  aversion  to  it,  and  finally 
led  to  an  imitation  of  it.    Heywood  and  those  who  aigued  with  him 
maintained  that  the  portrayal  of  heroic  characters  excited  emulation, 
whilst  the  faithful  delineation  of  profligates  begot  contempt     Each 
party  stated  a  truth,  but  an  imperfect  one.     Undeniably  the  contem- 
plation of  a  noble  character  is  elevatii^,  and  to  have  one's  attention 
directed  to  the  repulsive  afi9>ect  <tf  villany  is  benefidaL    Not  less 
certainly,  however,  does  £Etmiliaiity  with  any  vice  tend  to  destroy  all 
strong  feeling  in  relation  to  it  and  thus  holds  true  even  wbeii  that 
f amiliaxity  is  gained  in  the  world  of  fiction. 

The  Puritan  pajty  made  a  mistake  in  their  tareatment  of  poebv, 
akin  to  that  into  which  they  fell  when  dealing  with  music  and 
painting.  They  attacked  the  arts  themselves,  iostoad  of  confining 
their  strictures  to  the  abuse  of  theuL  Thqr  overlooked  the  fact  that 
a  true  poem  w  a  great  picture  i^peab  to  the  Divinely  implanted 
inatibw^ta  oC  man's  nature.     So    their   eflbrts  were   nnsncoeasfiiL 
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Shakespeare  and  his  oontemporaries  "nrBra  enthnsksti)  thorcraghly 
absorbed  in  their  work,  attd,  though  they  were  not  indiffnent  to  the 
charges  brought  against  them,  they  wisely  refrained  from  answering 
them.  The  dramatists  held  their  own  so  long  as  their  work  was 
honest  Gradually,  however,  the  heroic  tone  which  distinguished  the 
productions  of  tbo  earlier  writers  was  losl  Men  of  moral  worth 
turned  from  the  theatre ;  in  their  absence  the  demand  for  impure 
plays  grew,  and  writers  appeared  who  were  as  willing  as  they  wem 
able  to  satisfy  it 

In  his  treatise  Northbrooke  called  on  the  magistrates  to  suppress 
the  play-houses.  He  and  the  members  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  advocated  an  intensely  paternal  form  of  government. 
They  would  have  had  the  magistrates  regulate  the  momis  of  the 
people  to  the  minutest  detail  The  principle  they  advocated  had  its 
tritunph  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  with  sufficiently  disastrous 
lesnlt.  Tet  the  fascinating  conception  of  regeneration  by  legislation 
lives,  and  is  likely  to  lire.  Preacher  and  moralist  effect  their  pur- 
pose so  slowly  that  the  idea  of  the  sudden  overthrow  of  some  giant 
evil  possesses  an  almost  irresistible  attraction.  Probably  some  time 
mu^  yet  elapse  before  men  will  learn  that  even  members  of 
Parliament  cannot "  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.** 


SkktLt%  from  Cj^rj^  Pbtorj. 

XVII. 


JOHN  WYCUFFE,  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  REFORMER. 

HE  pre-Reformation  scenes  which  we  have  sketched  in 
our  previous  articles  have  been  taken  entirely  from  the 
ecclesiasticftl  developments  of  the  Continent.  John 
Tauler,  Thomas  &  Kempis,  and  John  Wessel  were  the 
leaders  of  a  movement  which  had  its  centre  in  Germany, 
*nd  the  influence  of  which  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least, 
^xtCTtd  to  our  own  laud.  They  were,  moreovw,  theological  rather 
than  practical  reformers,  men  of  thought  rather  than  men  of  action. 
Their  strength  lay  in  their  power  of  fresh  and  vigorous  contemplation, 
in  the  fearless  courage  with  which  they  set  aside  the  traditions  which 
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fettered  the  growth  of  religious  life,  and  went  direct  to  the  fountains 
of  truth  and  righteousness  as  found  in  the  Word  of  God.    Their 
great  aim  was  to  become  &miliar  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture, 
to  have  it  inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of  their  being,  to  bring 
their  character  and  lives  under  its  direct  and  continuous  control. 
What  they  thus  learned  for  themselves  they  further  aimed  to  enforce 
on  others,  and  presented  it  in  forms  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of 
their  age.    By  their  teaching,  their  preaching,  and  their  writings, 
they  awakened  the  minds  of  men  to  a  sense  of  their  sin,  and  of  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  a  merely  formal  or  ritual  religion.    They  broke 
the  power  of  many  current  prejudices,  and  showed  that  righteousness 
could  not  be  gained  by  adherence  to  ecclesiastical  ceremonials,  that 
it  was  in  the  power  neither  of  priesthoods  nor  of  sacraments  to  renew 
and  perfect  the  soul,  or  to  ensure  for  it  the  possession  of  a  satisfying 
peace.    There  must  be  a  direct  and  immediate  approach  by  each 
man  for  himself  to  the  presence  of  Gk>d,  for  He  alone  can  pardon, 
sanctify,  and  save.    Of  the  three  men  we  have  named,  Wessel  was, 
in  our  estimation,  the  greatest.   He  doubtless  profited  firom  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors,  and  owed  much   both  to  Tauler  and  k  Kempis ; 
but  his  own  writings  display  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  central  position  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,   and  a  more 
determined  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Bomish  Church. 

It  will  be  well  for  us,  however,  to  turn  our  attention  to  events 
which  were  taking  place  in  England,  if  not  during  the  lifetime  of 
Tauler,  yet  immediately  after  it,  and  which  had  exerted  a  profound 
influence  both  here  and  on  the  Continent  before  Wessel  was  boru. 
Tlie  English  Beformation  was  not  in  all  respects  so  satisfactory  as 
either  the  Scotch  or  the  German.  The  conditions  of  the  Church  in 
its  relations  with  the  State  were  widely  different,  and  a  compromise 
between  opposing  parties  was  inevitable.  But  few  nobler  men  have 
lived  than  those  who  took  the  lead  in  this  movement,  especially  in 
its  earlier  and  more  trying  stages.  England  was  indeed  in  a  dark 
state,  both  from  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  John  Wydiffe,  the  first 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  English  Beformers,  exposed  the  tyranny 
and  corruptions  of  the  Papal  Church,  became  the  champion  of  liberty^ 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  the  sure  means  of  their 
enfranchisement. 
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Wydiffe  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  prominent  figures  of  his 
age ;  and  the  events  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  his  life  are 
accurately  and  minutely  known.  But  of  his  earlier  years  the  records 
are  singularly  scanty,  and  the  facts  with  regard  to  which  there  is 
absolute  certainty  few.  His  very  name  is  spelt  in  several  ways,  nor 
can  we  positively  affirm  which  of  these  ways  is  coixect.  Thus  we 
find  Wiclif,  WycUf,  Whyteclyve,  Wicklif,  Wycliflfe,  &c.,  this  last 
form  being  now  most  widely  adopted.  He  was  bom,  in  all  probability, 
in  the  year  1324  at  a  village,  now  extinct,  named  Spresswell,  in  the 
parish  of  Wycliflfe,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  His  parents  were  in 
good  circumstances,  able  to  secure  him  in  early  life  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education.  The  accounts  of  his  childhood  and  youth  which 
have  descended  to  us  are  of  too  late  a  date  to  be  received  as  authentic, 
and  for  many  of  them  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence.  It  is,  for 
example,  stated  that  Wycliflfe  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the 
year  of  its  foundation  (1340),  but  the  statement  has  no  valid  support. 
He  was  indisputably  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  about  1361  was 
appointed  Master  of  Balliol  College.  His  fame  as  a  scholar  must, 
therefore,  have  been  firmly  established.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  languages,  and  to  have 
known  their  unrivalled  literature,  whether  Biblical  or  classical,  only 
throngh  the  medium  of  Latin  translations.  But  in  the  study  of 
pliilosophy  and  theology — ^subjects  which  at  that  time  were  held  in 
the  highest  repute — he  had  few  equals.  He  was  the  foremost  English 
schoolman  of  his  day,  loved  intensely  by  his  friends,  and  respected 
even  by  Ids  enemies.  Those  who  most  persistently  opposed  him  in 
his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  acknowledged  his  superiority  as  a  theologian 
^d  a  scholastic,  declaring  him  to  be,  in  these  respects,  "incom- 
pftiabla" 

The  teachers  to  whom  Wycliflfe  was  especially  indebted  were 
Bradwardine,  his  predecessor  at  Oxford,  and  William  Occam.  From 
the  former  of  these  he  acquired  his  love  of  scholastic  specidation 
^d  his  stem  uncompromising  Augustinianism.  From  the  latter  he 
inherited  those  principles  which  led  him  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
the  Papacy,  and  to  exalt  the  Scriptures  to  a  higher  rank  of  authority 
than  the  Church.  WyclifTe  appears  also  to  have  been  a  skilled 
loathematiciau,  well  versed  in  natural  science,  and  an  accomplished 
ecclesiastical  lawyer. 

According  to  several  authorities — Dr.  Vaughan  and  Neander  among 
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the  rest— Wydiife  was  in  1865  made  Warden  of  the  newlj  erected 
Canterbury  Hall,  at  the  instance  of  ArchbidH)p  Islop,  its  founder  and 
patron,  firom  which  post  he  is  further  said  to  have  been  removed 
after  he  had  held  it  a  year  and  a  day.    This  step  was  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  Archbishop  Islop's  death  and  the  appointment  in  his 
place  of    Simon   Langham,  a  zealous   and  narrow-minded  monk. 
Wycliife  had  already  by  his  bold  utterances  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  monastic  rulers,  and  on  this  ground  the  new  Archbishop  deposed 
him.    Against  this  unwarranted  act  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who, 
however,  dismissed  the  appeal  and  confirmed  the  action  of  his 
minions.    The  evidence  on  which  the  entire  story  rests  is,  however, 
s^o  inadequate  that  we  might  have  passed  it  over  in  silence  had  not 
the  Papists  endeavoured  to  find  in  Wy differs  chagrin  at  his  deposition 
the  explanation  of  his  subsequent  life.    They  assert  that  he  became 
a  Beformer,  not  from  deep  religious  conviction,  but  from  a  spirit  of 
animosity  and  revenge,  as  awakened  by  this  rebuff.    The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  story  of  Wycliffe's  connection  with  Canterbury  Hall  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.     Professor  Shirley,  whose  authority  is  of  the 
highest  order,  has  made  it  appear  exceedingly  probable  that  there 
were  two  WydiflBss,  and  that  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  was 
not  the  great  Reformer.      In   1365,  the  Warden  in  his  deed  of 
appointment  is  called   Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1368  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  whereas  the  Beformer  had  been  at  that  time  several  years 
a  Doctor.    The  deed  of  appointniient  to  the  Wardenship  is  dated 
fit)m  Ma3^eld,  of  which  pariah  a  John  Wycliffe  was  vicar ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  Reformer  ever  held  this  Uving. 

In  the  course  of  1361  he  had  been  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
rectory  of  Fylingham,  in  Lincolnshire.  Sometimes  he  resided  there 
hiiuself,  and  discharged  his  parochial  duties,  but  at  other  times  he 
left  the  parish  in  the  charge  of  a  cumte,  while  he  returned  to  Oxford 
to  lecture.  Previous  to  1367  he  had  received  an  appointment  as  one 
of  the  Royal  chaplains  to  Edward  III. ;  in  November,  1368,  he  re- 
signed the  rectory  of  Fylingham,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
presented  by  Sir  John  Pavely  to  that  of  Lugderahall,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. In  1374  he  received  from  the  King  his  appointment  to  the 
rectory  with  which  his  name  is  most  intimately  associated,  and  in 
which  he  continued  to  labour  until  his  death — ^the  rectory  of  Lutter- 
worth, in  Leicestershire. 

The  question  which  first  brought  Wycliffe  into  special  political 
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praminBnoe  was  the  demand  of  Pope  UTban  V.,  in  1365,  for  the 
payment  of  a  thousaiid  marks  as  quit«rent,  according  to  the  pledge 
given  hy  Jolm  Lacklaud  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1213.  This  paj- 
meat  had  been  neglected  for  thirty-three  years,  and  the  arrears  had 
therefore  reached  a  large  amount  The  Parliament  stoutly  protested 
against  the  renewal  of  the  imposition,  declared  that  Eling  John  had 
Tiolsted  his  oaili  and  exceeded  his  powers  in  consenting  to  such  an 
amBgement^  as  it  virtnally  placed  the  country  under^the  sway  of  a 
foiriga  Sovereign.  The  Popes  had,  as  was  notorious,  carried  on  a 
brisk  traffic  in  English  bene&oes,  appointed  [in  the  most  arbitrary 
maimer  their  courtiers  and  dependents  to  prebends,  canonries,  dean- 
eries, and  budioprics,  and  carried  on  a  system  which  can  only  be 
(iesedbed  as  systematic  plunder.  The  most  important  places  were 
held  by  men  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know  the  people,  and 
who,  as  a  rule,  nev^  set  foot  on  Sngli^  soil.  The  taxes  levied  by 
the  Pope  amounted  to  five  times  the  amount  of  those  levied  by  the 
Kiag.  According  to  the  protest  of  the  Parliament,  "  the  brokers  of 
the  sinful  city  of  Home  promote,  for  money,  imleanied  and  unworthy 
ca^£&  to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  marks,  while  the  poor 
aad  leamed  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So  decays  sound  learning. 
They  present  aliens,  who  neither  see  nor  care  to  see  their  parishioners, 
despise  iSod's  Bervioos,  convey  away  the  treasure  of  the  realm,  and 
an  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  Tbe  Pope's  revenue  from  England 
alone  is  Isc^ger  than  that  of  any  prince  in  Christendom.  God  gave 
His  sheep  to  be  pastured,  not  to  be  shaven  and  shorn." 

In  the  controversy  which  ensued  on  this  subject,  Wyclifife  wrote  a 
powerfal  defence  of  the  course  pursued  by  Parliament,  and  denied 
the  right  of  the  Pope,  not  only  to  collect  money,  but  also  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  civil  courts  when  they  deprived  the  cleigy  of 
€ieeasive  or  unlawfully  obtained  wealth. 

The  Pope  saw  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  this 
decision  of  the  Parliament,  but  he  still  appointed  to  English  benefices 
his  Italian  partisans,  who  were  utterly  unfit  to  occupy  them.  In 
1375  Wycliffis  was  deputed  by  the  Government,  along  with  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,.  Sudbury,  Bishop  of  London,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  lancaster,  to  meet  the  Papal  Nuncios  at  Bruges,  to  endeavour  to 
effect  the  removal  of  these  grievances.  The  negotiations,  which 
lasted  dose  upon  two  years,  were  practically  fruitless,  only  a  suspen* 
dion  of  hostilities  being  agreed  to.    But  the  embassy  was,  nevertheless. 
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in  another  way,  of  great  moment  to  Wycliffe.  It  gave  him  an- 
insight  into  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Boman  law  which  he 
could  not  have  aequired  at  home,  led  him  to  examine  more  minutely 
the  foundation  of  the  Papal  claims,  and  secured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  patronage  materially  aided  his  subsequent 
movements. 

So  powerful  an  opponent  as  Wycliffe  could  not  expect  to  escape* 
the  censures  of  the  Pope.  Bulls  were  issued  against  him,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  first  before  a  Convocation  and  afterwards  before 
a  Prelatical  Commission,  as  "a  person  holding  and  promulgating 
many  erroneous  and  heretical  opinions."  On  February  19th,  1377, 
the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  headed  by  Courtney,  the  recently 
appointed  Bishop  of  London,  assembled  in  great  state  in  St.  Paul's. 
Wyclifife  appeared  before  them  prepared  to  defend  himself  from  the- 
accusation.  But  this  was,  for  the  time,  unnecessary.  He  wa& 
accompanied  by  two  powerful  friends,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Earl  Percy,  Chief  Marshal  of  England,  whose  presence  baffled  the- 
designs  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  broke  up  the  court  in  confusion. 
Its  indignant  prelates  appealed  to  Bome.  Five  new  bulls  were 
speedily  issued  against  Wycliffe,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  King  Edward  III.,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Early  in  1378  Wycliffe  again,  therefore,  pre- 
sented himself  before  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  the  chai>el  at 
Lambeth,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  King's  mother, 
who  sent  an  embassy  forbidding  the  commissioners  to  pass  judgment,, 
and  the  determined  attitude  of  the  citizens,  Wycliffe  was  dismissed 
with  an  admonition. 

The  struggle  in  which  the  Beformer  was  engaged,  and  the  incessant 
anxiety  to  which  it  subjected  him,  proved  injurious  to  his  health.- 
He  was  of  a  thin,  spare  frame,  and  never  had  great  physical  strengths 
In  the  year  following  his  trial  by  the  prelates  he  was  stricken  with 
a  dangerous  sickness,  which  some  of  his  opponents  regarded  as  a 
judgment,  and  others  hoped  would  have  the  effect  of  rescuing  him^ 
from  his  "heresies"  and  bringing  him  once  more  into  subjection 
to  mother  Church.  Among  the  latter  were  the  members  of  the- 
deputation  who  waited  on  him  from  Oxford  to  wish  him  resto- 
ration to  health.  Four  of  them  were  theological  doctors  of  the 
mendicant  fiiars,  and  four,  senators  of  the  city.  They  called  to> 
his  mind  the  severe  things  he  had  written  against  the  mendicants,. 
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took  for  granted  that  he  would  now  acknowledge  them  to  be  false, 
and,  in  prospect  of  death,  retract  them.  But  little  did  they  know 
of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Weak,  prostrate,  and 
exhausted  as  Wycliffe  was,  his  senses  were  as  acute,  his  spirit  as 
<»arag60us  as  ever.  Asking  his  servant  to  raise  him  in  his  bed, 
and  putting  forth  the  whole  of  his  remaining  strength,  he  uttered 
words  of  almost  prophetic  insight,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
will  cease  not  to  expose  the  bad  practices  of  the  begging  monks." 
The  hopes  of  the  deputation  were  thus  doomed  to  grievous  dis- 
4ippointment,  and  they  left  the  sick-room,  embittered  and  enraged. 
How  nobly  Wycliffe  fulfilled  his  magnanimous  purpose  we  shall  see 
in  subsequent  articles. 


THE  FOUETH  PETITION— GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OTJE 

DAILY  BREAD. 

By  the  Eev.  Eighard  Glover,  Bristol. 


**  Out  Father    .     .    .    Giyb  us  this  day  oua  daily  bhbad."— Matthbw  vi.  9 — 11. 


HE  first  three  petitions  are  prayers  that  rise  from  the 
greatness  of  human  nature.  The  second  three  are  the 
petitions  of  its  littleness,  its  weakness  and  its  need.  On 
this  latter  half,  which  embraces  these,  we  now  enter. 
Tbe  opening  petition  of  this  second  half  of  the  prayer  is 
strangely  situated.  Peace  has  no  higher  cry  than  ''Thy  will  be 
done;"  Penitence  no  deeper  groan  than  "Forgive  us  our  debts." 
And  yet  between  these  two  petitions,  that  of  the  heights  and  that  of 
the  depths,  comes  this  petition  of  the  shop,  of  the  cupboard ;  a  prayer 
for  business  and  for  bread.  Jesus  knows  our  frame,  and  remembers 
we  are  dust    He  does  not  care  to 

^  Wind  our  souls  too  high 
For  mortal  men  beneath  the  sky.* 

But  requiring  us  to  utter  the  best  part  of  ourselves  first,  when  we 
come  into  His  presence^  He  pennits  ns  to  bring  the  feebler  and  poorer 
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part  as  well.  Nay,  He  constrains  ns  to  do  so.  He  knows  that  a 
prayer  solely  occupied  with  spiritual  things  would  soon  become 
formal  or  alfected.  On  the  other  hand^  He  knows  that  a  prayer  solely 
occupied  with  worldly  benefits  would  become  very  speedily  as  unreal 
as  it  was  selfish.  Therefore,  haying  united  soul  and  body  together  in 
Life,  He  links  maiiters  of  the  body  and  matters  of  the  soul  together  in 
Devotion*  The  petition  for  bread  keeps  the  whole  prayer  real  and 
honest  The  prayer  for  God'a  Light  and  God's  Kingdom  keeps  the 
whole  prayer  trustful  and  devout. 

And  this  petition  in  the  very  heart  of  the  prayw  makes  us  come 
with  the  shnpUfiity  ef  little  childnn  to^  our  heavenly  father.  In 
studying  this,  consider : — 

I.    The   force    oe   this    Pbtition;  and   EC.    The   wisdom    of 

OFFERING  IT. 

We  begin  with, 

I. — Thb  force  of  this  petition. 

Happily  it  is  ^the  simplest  of  all  petitions.  ''  Bread "  standing 
naturally  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  petition  brings  all  our 
earthly  necessities  to  God,  and  charges  Him  with  their  supply.  It 
does  this,  however,  in  a  most  singular  way,  making  of  what  might 
seemed  a  sordid  prayer  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  spiritual  of  all 
requests. 

He  that  has  experience  in  ofiering  this  prayer,  graduaUy  discovers 
that  it  reacts  upon  his  spirit ;  and  that  in  its  few  simple  words  it 
contains  a  striking  set  of  correctives  on  the  one  hand,  and  inspira- 
tions on  the  other. 

Looking  at  thejchief  of  these,  he  finds  this  prayer  requires  hiaa 

(1)  To  forego  all  bread  but  what  God  gives ; 

(2)  To  put  away  greed,  ambition,  and  anxiety ; 

(3)  To  remember  in  prayer  and  action  the  needs  of  otiiters  besides 
his  own. 

(4)  While  coming  thus,  to  recogmise  God  as  a  rich  gtver  of  all  we 
need. 

Look  at  these. 

1.  Tht  prayer  constrains  us  to  forego  aU  bread  save  that  whitA  Ood 
gives. 

Our  Pagan  forefathers  had  a  livelier  sense  of  congruity  in  the  matter 
ef  pzaf  er  iSkmi  we  aoonetimes- hav«;.  Xhnr  mote  koDeumUe  pnyecs 
wenaMteond to iema hMoaraftfe durilSf.    SometiBie^ howema^ tiiej 
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▼anted  dishonourable  gain— success  in  theft,  or  overreaching;  the 
bread,  not  of  toil»  but  of  deception.  They  prayed  for  that ;  but  they 
offered  their  prayer  to  Mevcury,  who  amidst  other  distinclions  had 
this— that  he  was  the  God  of  Thieves. 

like  them,  we  can  get  bread  from  one  or  other  of  two  deities.  The 
god  of  this  world  will  give  it  us ;  or  our  Father  in  Heaven.  The  great 
God  will  give  it  us  only  on  stringent  conditions,  viz.,  that  we  work 
for  it^  and  in  some  measure  merit  it.  The  god  of  this  world  will  give 
it,  or  at  least  promises  to  give  it,  on  what  seem  much  easier  terms, 
vie,  the  practice  of  a  little  fraud,  of  a  little  keenness,  of  a  little  dis- 
lionour. 

When  we  say  "Our  Father  in  Heaven,  give  us  daily  bread,^  we  turn 
cor  back  on  the  other  giver  of  bread,  on  all  evil  ways  of  making  a 
living  or  augmenting  our  fortune,  and  ask  only  such  comforts  of 
God's  providence  as  can  come  to  us  in  an  honourable  way,  thus  depre- 
cating aU  sinful  gains  or  dishonourable  comforts. 

2.  This  petition  requires  us,  riext,  to  put  aioay  all  greed,  ambition  y 
and  anxiUy. 

Por  it  asks  only  "  bread  " — nay,  only  "  to-day's  bread."  Enough  to 
sustain — not  enough  to  panSper  us.  Enough  for  comfort — ^not  enough 
for  display.  Enough  to  free  us  from  needless  care — not  enough  to  free 
ns  from  wholesome  dependence  upon  God. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  take  the  word  "  bread  "  in  its 
barest  meaning.  "  God  giveth  to  all  men  liberally."  And  we  are  to 
interpret  the  prayer  by  the  abundant  breadth  of  God's  provision.  And 
the  word  undoubtedly  was  meant  to  cover  all  necessaries  of  life.  These 
vary :  that  being  the  luxury  of  the  strong  man  which  is  the  necessary 
of  the  weak — civilisation  and  an  artificial  mode  of  life  having 
necessities  that  a  simple  life  of  bodily  toil  in  the  open  air  never  feels. 
So  that  the  one  word  "  bread  "  carries  a  variety  of  meaning  in  the 
iBonths  of  worshippers,  and  in  the  ear  of  God ;  meaniiiig  moi*e  or  less 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each- 

But  the  word  bread  never  covers  any  excess ;  and,  if  we  adopt  it, 
we  cany  to  the  throne  of  grace  only  oux  necessities.  Greed  has  no 
voice  supplied  it  in  this  prayer.  The  desire  to  be  rich  finds  no 
anotion  here.  We  cannot,  keeping  to  the  spint  of  the  prayer,  aak 
&r  wealth,  distinctioxi,  the  means  of  indulgence,  or  display.  It  limits 
OUT  expression  to  our  modest  and  essential  wantSi  and  it  limits  us  to 
conent  wants. 
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It  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  press  this  too  far.  Some  laying  up  for 
the  morrow  is  a  course  we  feel  God  would  smile  upon.  We  must 
lay  up  enough  in  the  six  working  days  of  each  week  to  support  us  on 
the  seventh.  And  it  is  only  an  extension  of  the  same  principle  to 
lay  up,  in  the  six  working  decades  of  life,  enough  to  support 
us  in  the  serenth.  It  is  Bible  doctrine  that  the  fathers  should  lay 
up  for  the  children ;  and  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  Divine  law  of  love, 
written  on  the  heart,  to  make  provision  for  the  independence  and 
comfort  of  those  dear  to  us. 

StiU,  there  is  such  an  awfiil  tendency  for  the  lean  kine  of  to- 
morrow's possibilities  to  eat  up  the  fat  kine  of  to-day's  peace  that 
the  Saviour  limits  our  prayer  to  this  day's  bread.  If  we  save,  it 
must  not  be  out  of  what  we  should  give  away,  but  out  of  what  we 
feel  at  liberty  to  spend.  And  there  must  be  no  excessive  provision. 
We  do  not  ask  enough  to  hoard  laigely,  and  so  be  independent  of 
God.  Merely  enough,  and  enough  for  each  want  as  it  rises,  is  what 
we  in  prayer  and  labour  alike  have  to  aim  at 

Thus,  neither  greed  for  more  than  enough,  nor  ambition  that  seeks 
wealth  as  an  instrument  of  power,  nor  unbelieving  anxiety  about  the 
future,  find  any  expression  in  this  prayer.  We  have  to  bring  our 
wants  to  God,  but  only  our  real  and  present  wants  that  would  press 
on  a  contented  mind. 

How  much  of  mercy  and  of  consolation  lies  in  the  very  limitation  of 
this  prayer ! 

And  asking  only  for  the  supply  of  real  and  present  wants,  the 
petition  further  requires  us  to 

3.  JS/emmher  in  cur  prayers,  and  in  our  action,  the  needs  of  others 
besides  ourselves. 

The  words  "our"  in  "our  bread"  and  "us"  in  "give  us'*  are 
not  meaningless.  We  are  prone  to  think  too  exclusively  of  ourselves — 
to  pray  in  the  singular,  "  Give  m€  my  bread  " ;  and  when  we  pray  in 
the  singular  number  wo  are  apt  to  act  in  a  selfish  mood.  For  if  on 
our  knees  we  forget  others,  we  are  not  likely,  on  our  feet,  to  remember 
them.  In  all  this  prayer  the  plural  number  is  prescribed.  We  have 
to  come,  always  thinking  of  others,  and  naming  their  wants  with  our 
own.  Jesus  "  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor "  and  all 
those  less  happily  circumstanced  than  ourselves,  and  present  their 
claims  level  with  our  own. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  purifies  devotion  as  love.    Nothii^  lifts 
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the  desiie  up  to  the  throne  of  God  with  such  acceptance  as  this 
loving  interest  in  others.  "  He  that  prays  for  another  is  heard  for 
himself,"  says  the  Jewish  proverb.  The  Saviour,  to  secure  this 
unselfishness,  makes  us  pray  for  others'  necessities  as  well  as  for 
our  own.  But  while  honour,  contentment,  and  kindness  are  secured, 
the  petition  lastly  requires  us  to 

4  Recognise  that  Ood  is  a  great  giver  of  all  good. 

The  great  Father  "  lays  up  for  the  children ;  "  He  opens  His  hands 
and  all  things  are  full  of  good.  Just  below  the  surface  and  behind  the 
^pearance  of  things,  God  is  at  work,  and  all  good  that  comes  to  us 
comes  from  Him. 

Here  we  recognise  that  strength  to  win  our  daily  bread  comes  from 
God ;  that  guidance  in  worldly  matters  is  given  by  Him  ;  that  trade 
is  ordered  by  HDLs  providence ;  that  at  numberless  points  He  touches 
our  experience,  and  in  numberless  ways  moulds  it  according  to  His 
will. 

And  thus  able  to  give  us  all  we  need,  the  prayer  recognises  that 
He  is  willing  to  give  as  well.  He  is  not  .Father  only  in  name ;  He 
gives  to  all  things  the  desire  of  their  hearts.  There  is  no  in- 
difference with  Him,  no  neglect,  no  slowness  to  put  aU  His  powers 
at  our  disposal. 

And  so  when  the  petition  limits  our  prayer  in  some  directions  it 
in^iies  it  in  others,  leading  us  to  come  to  God  freely,  as  a  little  child 
to  a  parent,  feeling  that  aU  our  troubles — ^the  less  as  well  as  the 
larger—command  our  interest,  and  that  He  is  able  and  willing  to  give 
us  aU  we  need. 

Oh.what  comfort  is  there  in  such  a  petition !  If  the  limits  it  imposes 
iu  some  degree  fret  our  more  selfish  mood,  they  make  us  more  able 
to  come  with  faith.  The  desire  that  is  made  by  them  more  pure 
is  made  by  them  more  hopeful  as  well 

Unselfish,  our  wish  rises  and  finds  the  heart  of  God,  and  we  know 
it  is  according  to  His  wiU,  and  we  rest  in  His  love,  and  rise  from 
prayer  knowing  that  "  our  bread  will  be  given  us,  and  our  water  will 
te  sure." 

This  petition  is  too  rarely  offered  in  its  simple  fulness  of  meaning. 

We  make  haste  to  be  rich,  and  fall  in  doing  so  into  many  snares.    We 

aim  at  too  much,  and  lose  the  power  to  enjoy  the  enough  we  have. 

We  think  only  of  ourselves,  and  lose  the  quickening  consolation  of 

believing  God  cares  for  us  and  for  all.    Man's  brotherhood  denied, 
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God's  fatherhood  is  ohscured.  Nothing  would  tend  more  powerfolly 
to  hallow,  to  enrich,  to  secure  our  lives,  than  simply  the  habitual 
use  of  this  prayer,  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  hread."  Let  me, 
accordingly,  in  the  second  place,  urge 

IL — Some  Reasons  fob  offbring  this  Petition, 
1.  The  adoption  of  this  prayer  toill  give  tie  peace. 

Not,  indeed,  all  peace ;  but  peace  firom  all  worldly  anxiety  and 
from  innumerable  disturbances  of  the  heart. 

Unless  this  prayer  is  offered  there  is  solicitude  of  many  kinds. 
How  to  get,  how  to  keep,  how  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  earth. 
And  the  man  who  takes  on  his  own  shoulders  the  entire  buiden  of 
these  things  will  find  that  in  the  care  they  involve  he  has  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  any  satisfaction  the  comforts  bring  him.  There  is  a 
dream  of  a  sort  of  peace  being  reached  by  gaining  enough  at  once  to 
give  us  bread  for  all  our  life  and  thus  being  independent  altogether 
of  God. 

But  care  dwells  with  the  rich  just  as  regularly  as  with  the  poor.  But 
offer  this  prayer,  and  you  are  at  peace.  For  it  casts  out  all  the  things 
that  mar  our  peace  on  our  heavenly  Father's  care. 

It  is  not  narrowness  of  means  that  troubles  men,  so  much  as 
largeness  of  ideas.  And  this  prayer  helps  peace  by  reducing  the 
desires  within  moderate  compass.  To-day's  care  kills  only  its  units, 
to-morrow's  care  kills  its  thousands.  And  when  anxiety,  instead  of 
being  left  to  roam  at  large  in  all  the  possible  necessities  of  the  future, 
is  restricted  to  the  necessities  of  the  day,  it  never  becomes  undue 
solicitude 

It  is  a  subtle  cure  for  care,  to  add  the  care  of  others  to  our  own, 
but  it  is  the  Divine  cure.  Let  love  think  of  others,  and  our  care 
becomes  at  once  genial  instead  of  fretful,  hopeful  instead  of  anxious. 

You  cannot  while  thinking  only  of  yourself  feel  any  assurance  of 
God's  love  and  care.  The  selfish  eye  is  blind  and  cannot  see  the 
xmselfishness  of  God.  But  when  you  gather  others'  cares  with  your 
own,  and  come  to  Him,  He  smiles  on  your  kindly,  humble  desires  ^ 
and  in  His  smile  you  have  peace. 

This  peace  is  not  a  light  thing,  but  something  richer  than  any 
fortune.  A  sufficiency  where  wealth  is  absent,  and  where  wealth  is 
present  an  influence  which  permits  it  to  be  at  once  grandly  used  and 
richly  enjoyed. 
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It  would  be  a  fialm  of  Gilead  to  many  a  careworn  soul  simply 
to  adopt  this  blessed  prayer  in  its  lowly,  loving  contentment  and 
faith. 

2.  Th  adoption  of  thU  petition  would  hallow  oU  our  lift. 

In  Uie  words  **  He  that  is  &ithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful 
in  raoxk^'  the  context  shows  it  was  of  Beligion  in  the  employnxent 
of  oar  money  that  the  Saviour  was  speaking ;  and  it  is  not  too  muoh 
to  say  that  he  who  is  religious  in  the  matter  of  daily  bread  is  religious 
in  eveiything.  For  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  all  men  is  directed 
to  the  getting  of  the  means  of  living  \  and  if  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
tiade  this  gracious  prayer  moderates  all  selfishness  and  greed  and 
brighteiiB  with  the  smile  of  God  all  our  activities,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  whole  of  life  was  somehow  affected  graciously  by  the  one 
petition. 

There  is  no  mistake  more  serious  than  that  of  divorcing  business 
froQi  religi(»i.  Under  the  notion  that  their  rules  and  objects  are 
^together  separate,  many  professedly  religious  keep  their  religion 
entirely  out  of  their  trade.  Perhaps  allowing  that  morality  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  business,  they  yet  deliberately  keep  it  from  being 
touched,  refined,  and  ennobled  by  the  higher  regard  for  the  will  of 
God. 

Such  action  tends  invariably  to  destroy  religious  life  altogether. 
For  spirituality  only  permitted  to  breathe  on  Sundays,  and  limited  to 
&  narrow  range  of  private  activities,  decays  and  dies. 

But  if  no  shilling  comes  into  our  hands  but  what  has  been  purely 
^ed  &om  God,  and  is  gratefully  accepted  as  from  His  hands; 
if  in  pursuing  our  calling  we  are  aiming  only  at  daily  bread  and  axe 
not  grasping  for  any  more ;  if  having  prayed  for  others  the  force  of 
the  ginoere  prayer  constrains  us  to  share  with  others  whatever  is 
Ijeyond  our  needs ;  then  religion  has  roQmjto  breathe — a  field  for  her 
^t  activity — a  constant  service  and  a  perpetual  means  of  growtL 
Then  every  transaction  is  a  link  to  God,  deepening  truth,  honour,  and 
love,  and  quickening  faith  in  God  in  matters  of  eternal  interest.  Then 
the  workshop  or  the  counting-house  becomes  a  temple,  often  filled 
with  a  cloud  of  glory,  and  the  entire  life  becomes  imbued  with  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

*' If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,"  pray  daily,  "  Give  Thou  us,  our  Fattier 

in  heaven,  our  daily  bread." 

It  is,  I  know,  only  an  extension  of  this  line  of  remark  to  add, 
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3.  The  use  of  this  prayer  mil  vastly  enlarge  oicr  knowledge  of 
God. 

There  are  grave  errors  into  which  the  Church  never  would  have 
fallen  if  she  had  given  this  petition  the  prominence  it  deserves. 

For  instance,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  worship  of  saints 
could  ever  arise  where  men  regularly  and  thoughtfully  used  this 
petition.  If  Grod  be  a  being  whose  greatness  alienates  Him  from  us, 
and  who  cannot  be  expected  to  take  any  interest  in  our  common  Ufe,. 
I  am  driven  in  the  exigency  of  care  to  seek  to  some  lesser  being, 
whose  littleness  will  permit  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and  pity  to 
operate.  But  if  we  felt  that  God  is  thoughtful  of  all  our  common 
wants,  and  takes  care  of  our  basket  and  our  store — is  a  real  Father, 
who  thinks  of  His  children's  food,  we  take  refuge  from  all  our  cares 
with  Him. 

There  would  again  be  very  little  Eitualism  if  this  prayer  were 
regularly  used.  That  error  also  springs  from  the  thought  that  God  is 
only  a  King,  keeping  a  regal  distance,  whose  priests  are  masters  of 
ceremony  who  know  the  precise  etiquette  of  approach.  As  soon  as 
men  learn  the  homeliness  of  Grod  and  the  meekness  and  lowliness  of 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  talk  to  Him  of  the  difficulties  of  making 
ends  meet,  of  the  children's  clothes  and  schooling,  the  heart  loses  all 
that  bad  soil  of  superstitious  fear  in  which  Bitualism  takes  such  easy 
root. 

And  so  I  might  go  over  many  doctrines  which  defraud  God  of  glorj' 
and  man  of  comfort,  and  in  every  case  it  would  be  found  that  this 
petition  would  lead  to  such  light  on  the  engaging  qualities  of  God 
that  the  simple  offering  of  it  would  enable  the  Spirit  to  grow  out  of 
all  its  delusions. 

Am  I  right  in  these  views  ?  If  I  am,  let  us  give  to  this  petition  a 
holier  and  more  thoughtful  usage  than  has  been  our  wont.  Let  us 
not  rudely  overlook  its  delicate  restraints  and  suggestions,  but, 
graciously  accepting  its  genial  inspiration  of  contentment  and 
brotherliness  and  faith,  let  us  like  little  children  go  to  God  and  say— 

Our  Father,  give  us  this  day  our  Daily  Bread. 
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N  advocating  the  abolition  of  child-marriage  in  India  we 
think  we  may  assume  that  our  readers  need  no  argument 
to  prove  that  the  marriage  of  Hindoos  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life  is  an  unmitigated  evil ;  that  over  and  above  physical 
considerations,  it  is  a  sure  hindrance  to  social  improvement, 
a  fatal    barrier  to  intellectual  advancement,  and    an  insuperable 
impediment  to  political  progress.    The  acquaintance,  moreover,  which 
our  readers  already  possess  with  Indian  subjects  releases  us  from  the 
necessity   of  proving  that  this  practice  is  a  source  of  manifold 
injustice  to  about  one  half  of  the  entire  community — viz.,  the  female 
portion  of  it — ^being  a  standing  temptation  to  female  infanticide,  a  chief 
cause   of   the    continuance  of  the  non-marriage  of  widows  (and 
consequently  of  the  immoitd  practices  that  result  from  this  barbarous 
prohibition),  and  the  occasion  of  their  deprivation  of  the  natural  and 
civil  rights  of  womanhood.   Evidence  of  all  this  will  be  at  once  supplied 
in  abundance  in  the  information  already  x)osse8sed  by  every  man 
whose  opinion  or  influence  in  regard  to  our  great  eastern  Dependency 
can  be  of  any  real  value.    The  difficulty  chiefly  felt  in  view  oi 
dealing  with  the  matter  arises  mainly  from  a  reasonable  hesitancy  to 
interfere  with  the  established  customs  of  the  people,  especially  when 
those  customs  are  believed  by  the  people  to  carry  with  them  the 
sanction  of  reUgion.    Now,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  custom  of 
manying  girls  at  some  period  prior  to  the  seventh  year  is  indeed 
Tequired  by  either  of  the  bond  fide  ShAstras  of  the  Hindoos.    It  is  well 
known  that  prior  to  the  Moliammedan  invasion  not  only  were  Hindoo 
girls  allowed  to  remain  unmanied  till  they  had  reached  years  of 
discretion,  but  also  that  the  incarceration  of  women  within  the  walls 
of  the  harem  was  a  thing  that  in  India  was  practically  unknown,  and 
that  women  were  even  allowed  to  choose  their  own  husbands.    The 
Hindoo  priest  is  an  interested  party,  and  his  mere  dicttm,  as  to  what 
the  Shastras  enjoin  in  regard  to  the  practice  cannot  be  accepted  as 
final    Let  him  point  to  the  passage,  and  we  will  guarantee  for  it  an 
impartial  interpretation.    Meanwhile,  we  are  faced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  men  in  India  to-day  who  hold  the  religious  authority  of  the 
Shastras  and  yet  revolt  against  the  practice  of  child-marriage,  and 
vho  show  the  sincerity  of  their  revulsion  by  not  submitting  to  the 
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practice  in  regard  to  their  own  daughters,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
widows.  Of  course  the  priests  cry  out  against  this  innovation ;  and  well 
they  may^  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  gains  ariseA  bom 
tlie  marriages,  so  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  secure  that  eveiy  girl 
that  is  born  shall  be  maxried  without  any  undue  delay. 

Bat  granting  that  the  practice  is  required  by  the  Sbastraa,  how 
long  and  to  what  extent  ia  a  civilised  nation  like  our  own  to  allow 
its  action  to  be  fettered  by  oracles  the  authority  of  which  we  do  not 
admit  \    Let  it  but  be  shown  that  any  practice  of  a  people  who  are  our 
fellow-subjeete  is  an  unmixed  evil  in  the  people's  national  life,  and  that 
looked  at  in  any  aspect  whatever  it  fails  to  present  a  single  redeeming 
feature,  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  condusicm  that 
its  continuance  is  a  dishonour  not  so  much  to  the  people  as  to  our- 
selves.   K  we  were  discussing  a  matter  of  a  purely  religious  nature, 
afiTecting  in  no  way  the  material  relation  of  the  people  to  ua,  we 
might  then  fairly  take  our  stand  on  purely  national  ground  and  leave 
them  to  pursue  their  own  course. 

Whether  the  Hindoo  believes  in  the  religious  efficacy  of  a  baptism 
in  the  Ganges,  or  the  Mohammedan  in  the  duty  of  praying  with  his 
face  towards  Mecca,  may  be  an  affair  which  they  must  each  settle  with 
his  own  religious  instinct  or  persuasion;  but  whether  some  two  hundred 
millions  of  people  may  be  allowed  by  a  highly  civilised  Power  holding 
paramount  authority  over  them  to  continue  practices  for  whose  political 
value  not  a  single  good  word  can  be  said,  is  surely  a  matter  which 
concerns,  not  the  religious  condition  of  the  people,  but  the  character  of 
their  rulers.  This  clearly  was  the  feeling  entertained  by  a  former 
Governor-General  of  India,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  penned  a  Minute  in  which  occurred  the  following 
terms : — *'  That  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  British 
Government  to  consult  the  opinions,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  the 
natives ;  but  only  when  they  are  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
humanity,  morality,  and  reason."  The  words  were  written  in  response 
to  an  application  for  the  authoritative  siq>presaion  of  widow-burning ; 
they  have  never  been  recalled  or  even  modified,  so  far  as  we  know;  sO' 
that  the  wise  and  humane  policy  they  embody  is  stiD,  virtually,  if  not 
practically,  the  policy  of  our  Gk)vemment  towards  the  people  of 
India.  Any  disavowal  of  these  official  utterances  by  the  present 
rulers  of  India,  any  departure  from  the  principle  they  embody,  must 
obviously  be  of  the  nature  of  retrogression,  for  though  we  may  improve 
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upon  the  piinciple  we  cannot  abandon  it  without  standing  convicted 
of  deterioration  firom  their  standard.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  real  heart  of  England  has  in  the  meantime  backslidden 
as  to  its  bearing  towards  our  fellow-subjects  in  India ;  and  though 
the  times  have  indeed  changed  since  those  words  were  written,  just 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
England  of  these  days  will  either  repudiate  or  willingly  ignore  a 
policy  so  just,  so  magnanimous,  and  so  enlightened.  Though  the 
absurd  and  cruel  custom  to  which  the  Minute  had  reference  continued 
ill  vogue  for  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  yet  in  the  reign  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  it  was  constituted  a  capital  offence ;  and  thus  was 
the  policy  which  the  Marquis  merely  embodied  in  words  put  into 
actual  practice  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  successors  on  the  vice- 
regal throne.  That  other  rulers  since  the  time  of  Bentinck  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  same  policy  is  evident  from  the  drcum- 
stauce  that  the  diabolical  swinging-festival,  female  infanticide,  the 
otfering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  revolting  practice  of  Thuggee 
have  one  by  one  been  effectually  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law. 

Now,  the  point  which  it  is  to  our  purpose  to  mark  is  that  all  these 
practices — ^the  humanity  of  which  no  sane  man  could  defend — ^were 
bound  up  with  the  religious  beliefs  and  traditional  habits  of  our 
fellow-subjectSy  and  were  (with,  of  course,  the  single  exception  of 
Thuggee)  allied  in  the  closest  way  with  their  dearest  prejudices. 
They  could  even  quote  in  support  of  them  those  authoritative 
writiogs  for  whose  sacredness  they  cherish  the  same  feelings  that  we 
cherish  for  the  Scriptures.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expess 
guarantee  given  them  by  our  Government  of  immunity  in  the 
exercise  of  their  various  religions,  that  very  Government  has  by 
foraial  legislation  so  far  contravened  the  cold  terms  of  its  own 
engagement  as  to  have  completely  altered  the  external  aspects  of  the 
religious  usages  of  the  people.  There  can,  we  should  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sentiment  under  the  inspiration  of  which  the  Minute 
referred  to  was  written,  must  ever  be  inseparably  connected  with  the 
goTemance  of  an  uncivilised  race  by  a  civilised  one;  and  though 
leasonable  men  must  regret  that  the  successors  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  have  not  all  of  them  been  as  great  and  true  as  he  was,  yet 
the  general  effect  of  our  ascendency  in  India  has  been  to  bring  about 
mch  and  so  many  changes  for  the  better  in  the  direction  of  the 
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abolition  and  disuse  of  barbarous  customs  that  if  the  people  who 
knew  India  in  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century  could  open 
their  eyes  on  the  India  of  to-day  they  would  look  around  in  vain  for 
what  they  were  wont  to  regard  as  some  of  the  most  established 
religions  and  national  usages  of  their  time. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  even  if  the  Shastras  of  the 
Hindoos  could  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  marriage  of  girls  at  seven 
years  of  age,  our  Government  has  on  repeated  occasions  ignored  the 
authority  which  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  those  writings  are 
believed  to  possess,  and  that  they  have  done  so  because  the  interests 
of  "humanity,  morality,  and  reason"  required  it.  We  are  not 
forgetting  that  an  essential  difference  exists  between  child-marriage 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  foolish  and  brutal  customs  already  named 
on  the  other, — ^that  in  their  case  Grovernment  has  stepped  in  to 
prevent  the  act  of  murder ;  but  surely  the  question  is  after  all  only  a 
matter  of  degree,  for  if  the  interests  of  "  humanity,  morality,  and 
reason"  are  outraged  by  female  infanticide,  it  is  also  true  that 
those  interests  are  outraged  by  the  ignorant  and  inhuman  custom  of 
marrying  small  children  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  step  into  which  they  are  inveigled  and 
to  the  taking  of  which  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  parties.  The 
duty  of  Government  in  regard  to  the  subject  seems  plain  enough ; 
let  some  such  principle  be  applied  to  the  entire  population  as  is  already 
applied  by  the  missionaries  in  the  various  communities  of  Christian 
natives  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  care  to  specify  any 
limit  of  age ;  that  is  a  mere  question  of  detail  which  can  easUy  he 
settled  by  competent  persons  after  the  main  principle  is  agreed  upon. 

We  are  the  more  encouraged  in  bringing  this  matter  forward  now 
that  the  Government  has  changed  hands,  for  under  such  a  regime  as 
that  from  which  ludia  is  just  now  emerging  we  should  have  looked 
upon  the  proposal  of  any  remedial  measure  of  this  nature  as  a  mere 
beating  of  the  air.  If  in  our  administration  of  aCTaii's  among  a  people 
like  the  Hindoos,  who  mildly  accept  any  measure  of  reform  we 
introduce  among  them,  we  will  have  naught  to  do  with  any  matter 
that  touches  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  yet  make  lofty  pretensions 
of  paternal  sentiment  towards  them,  we  practically  abdicate  our 
claim  to  sincerity  and  ignore  our  position  in  the  scale  of  civilised 
humanity.  A  government,  moreover,  which  declines  to  exercise  its 
prerogative  for  the  abolition  of  a  practice  which  so  obviously  militates 
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against  public  decency,  impedes  the  freedom  and  play  of  its  own 

admimstration,  for  the  better  the  morals  of  a  people  the  more  easily 

and  the  more  cheaply  are  they  goveraed.     Such  a   government, 

therefore,  acts  in  opposition  to  its  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of 

the  people  it  wrongs,  for  in  a  well-ordered  community  it  is  easy  to 

get  the  people  to  consent  to  measures  which  contribute  to  public 

security  and  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation.     We  trust 

that  the  present  Liberal  Government  will  mark  its  term  of  office  by 

the  simple  legislation  which  the  case  requires,  for  as  long  as  the 

foolish  custom  exists  it  is  a  standing  proof  of  our  incompetence  or 

unwillingness  to  grapple  with  an  evil  which  all  reasonable  and  decent 

persons  acknowledge  and  deplore. 

J.  D.  Bate. 


^ig[n0stixism  anb  cM0inen:, 


PAPER  has  appeared  in  the  thirty-ninth  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  by  Miss  J.  H.  Clapperton,  in  reply  to 
an  article  in  the  previous  number  by  Mrs.  Lathbury  whose 
aim  was  to  show  that  Christianity  is  essential  to  the  true 
life  and  usefulness  of  women  in  the  world. 
We  notice,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  Miss  Clapperton 
concedes  the  whole  position  at  the  beginning,  for  she  says  at  p.  840, 
**  If  she  [that  is,  Mrs.  Lathbury]  assumes  Christianity  to  be  a  super- 
natural religion  with  a  certain  prospect  of  immortality,  she  may 
reasonably  disparage  the  compensations  Agnosticism  has  to  offer." 
But  after  begging  her  premiss  that  "Christianity  is  human  in  its 
origin,  like  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism,"  she  goes  on  to  offer 
certain  arguments  for  Agnosticism  which,  as  casual  i*eaders  of  the 
Nin^eenth  Century,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  notice  and  attempt  to 
wply  to.  While  nothing  that  we  could  write  would  be  admitted 
iuto  a  periodical  whose  pages  are  open  only  to  the  literati,  yet 
numbers  of  us  indulge  in  refutations  of  thought  though  our  words 
may  not  appear  on  the  page  of  the  philosophic* 

It  is  admitted  by  the  first  writer  that  "Agnosticism  is  gaining 
ground  among  men ; "  and  Miss  Clapperton  attempts  to  show  why  it 
should  be  accepted  amongst  women  also.    She  says  that  "  they  are 
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living  in  an  age  when  Christianity  is  nndergoing  cadtiGal  examina- 
tion and  cracial  test."  But  does  the  present  age  differ  in  this  xespect 
from  any  that  has  preceded  it  ?  In  the  last  century  Christiauity  was 
challenged  on  historical  groands,  but  that  standpoint  of  assault  has 
been  abandoned,  and,  its  authenticity  being  admitted,  it  is  now  sought 
to  be  proved  that,  notwithstanding  the  good  effects  on  all  who  have 
really  received  it,  "  it  is  a  natural  religion  human  in  its  origin."  At 
the  outset  we  may  allow  that  mystery  surrounds  the  doctrines  as  well 
as  some  of  the  facts  revealed  by  Christianity.  If  we  rightly  imder-- 
stand  what  an  Agnostic  is — it  is  one  who  does  not  know  ;  or  as  the 
author  describes  the  sect  when  at  p.  841  she  says,  "The  fact  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  that  many  men  nowadays  regard  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  superstition,  and  so  occupy 
themselves  wholly  with  phenomena,  believing  that  humanity  has  no 
faculty  by  which  to  transcend  it  and  unveil  what  may  lie  beyond.'^ 
But  surely  this  is  nothing  new,  and  those  who  profess  such  a  negation 
need  not  shelter  themselves  under  a  fine  name.  Those  who  read 
these  words,  and  yet  take  the  Scriptures  as  their  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  will  at  once  call  to  mind  that  most  of  the  objections  of 
this  nature  have  been  answered  for  us  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity*  "  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
them  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  14) 

No  one  can  be  responsible  fcH:  "  tlie  utter  confusion  of  ideas 
involved  in  their  early  and  much  cherished  beliefs  "  (p.  841).  That 
may  be  the  fault  of  their  bad  training,  but  we  congratulate  women  on 
the  statement  which  precedes  the  lines  above  quoted,  namely,  that 
''  Love  of  truth  and  earnest  desire  to  follow  it  have  led  many  of  the 
sex  to  cultivate  their  minds,"  and  that  there  has  been  "  growth  of 
logical  faculty,"  for  we  are  sore  if  this  be  so,  the  adherents  of 
Christianity  ¥dll  increase  just  in  proportion  to  their  iTn^lHng  the 
Christian  religion  the  subject  of  their  earnest  study. 

We  never  read  a  more  far-fetched  reason  for  women  becoming 
Agnostics  (assumii^,  as  Miss  Clappwlon  does»  that  their  husbanda 
are  so)  than  the  assumption  that  it  would  promote  family  wiion,  sad  the 
virtue  of  their  offspring.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation  (p.  842), 
bat  this  is  the  ii&eaning  of  it  in  brief: — ^As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  parent 
with  the  strongest  convictions  gives  the  tone  to  the  child's  conscience 
sad  morals.    It  ia  generally  supposed  to  be  the  mother's  province,  and 
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she  has  undoubted   advantages  in  this  respect    We  never   feel 
ashamed  of  our  ^grandmother  Lois  and  our  mother  Eunice." 

Yet  it  has  never  come  within  the  range  of  our  personal  experience 
that  aa  "  Agnostic  father  "  has  ever  attempted  to  t-each  his  child  his 
own  belie£  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  brought  down  to  & 
child's  comprehension  or  excite  his  interest.  ChikLren  always  ask 
questions  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  and  what  can  satisfy  them 
bat  the  simple  records  of  Scripture  ?  What  can  Agnostics  teach  ? 
We  are  corioua  to  see  their  elementary  books  for  children.  We  could 
wish  that  such  subjects  as  are  menlioned  in  the  passage  to  which  we 
have  referred  were  the  theme  of  home  conversation  more  than  they 
ara  But  of  this  we  are  persuaded:  that  fathers,  whatever  their 
oooeealed  opinions,  will  never  disparage  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  and  are  too  anxious  that 
their  sons  on  "  leaving  school "  should  at  least  live  up  to  the  letter  of 
some  of  the  ten  commaDdments,  to  speak  lightly  of  the  two  tables  of 
stone  "  written  with  the  finger  of  God."  Trust  the  mother  with  any 
knowledge  of  human  nature  for  doing  it  I  She  knows  better.  In  this 
sense  she  can  never  be  an  Agnostic. 

Miss  Olapperton  deprecates  children  "  throwing  ofi  all  authoritative 
restraint^"  and  yet  objects  ''  that  morals  are  taught  on  the  basis  of 
Christianity."  from  what  other  source  could  she  possibly  get  family 
ethics  than  the  Scriptures  \  whether  it  be, "  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother  **  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  "  in 
the  New  Testament  ? 

In  our  reading  we  have  met  with  the  statement  that  the  negative 
position  was  adopted  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  that  by  his  own 
Mia.  It  was  attempted  to  exclude  all  religious  questions  from 
the  domain  of  his  thoi^ts,  and  yet  the  reading  of  Wordsworth's 
"  Intiiaations  of  Inunortsiity  "  gave,  in  the  end,  a  new  impulse  to  his 
life.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  had  the  "  logical  faculty  "  and  a 
*"  masculine  intellect/'  and  yet  he  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
^  Christ  was  no  human  creation." 

In  answer  to  Mrs.  Latbbuxy,  who  affirms  that  "  prayer  in  one  form 
Qv  oth<»  makes  up  the  life  of  every  living  nature,"  Miss  Olapperton 
shows  that  her  own  notion  of  prayer  must  be  of  the  vaguest  kind. 
Shedeseribes  it  as  "a  waste  of  energy  appaUing."  As  if  there  were 
no  desire  and  aspiration  in  the  best  efiforts  of  our  minds  and  hands  I 
I^oes  she  think  that  prayer  implies  being  always  in  the  act  of 
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worship  or  on  the  knees — ^in  shorty  in  excluding  one's  self  fix)m  society  ? 
The  "  picture  "  of  true  prayer  can  best  be  seen  in  the  Book  which 
commands  its  practice  and  explains  its  nature.  "  What  profit  should 
we  have  if  we  pray  unto  Him  ? "  is  a  very  old  question,  and,  before 
Miss  Clapperton  dogmatises  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  she  shotdd 
study  the  "  life  of  our  Lord"  and  the  "  History  of  St.  Paul." 

At  p.  843  she  is  fain  to  wish  that  "  women  of  the  present  day 
would  bravely  adopt  the  negative  standpoint,"  or,  in  other  words, 
cease  to  inculcate  the  precepts  of  Christianity  (if  we  understand  her 
aright),  and  so  "  the  next  generation  [she  tells  us]  would  be  spared 
much  suflfering,"  &c.,  &c. 

We  will,  however,  adopt  the  positive  standpoint,  and  we  fearlessly 
say  that  women  will  never  cease  to  recollect  that  He ''  in  whom  there 
was  no  sin  "  was  "  bom  of  a  woman,"  and  thus  by  the  honour  done  to 
them  will  continue  to  teach  Him  till  the  last  generation  shall  be 
born. 

After  all,  if  she  ignores  immortality,  she  seems  to  allow  of  an 
eternity,  for,  though  she  limits  it  to  humanity,  she  speaks  of  "  genera- 
tion after  generation,  through  countless  ages,"  and  of  "  progress  with 
a  steady  step  towards  an  ideal  perfection  scarcely  now  conceived  of." 
Yet  we  maintain  that  Christianity  embraces  all  that  she  -can  prediet 
as  to  the  idtimate  perfection  of  the  human  race,  and  more  forcible 
words  are  employed  in  Eevelation  than  any  that  can  be  used  outside 
it.  We  are  naturally  jealous  of  any  sect  which  arrogates  to  itself  this 
idea  of  ultimate  perfection  as  if  it  were  original  with  thern^  when  it 
has  been  proclaimed  to  us  from  the  very  beginning.  Even  the  old 
prophets  taught  that  a  perfect  day  should  dawn  when  "  the  wolf 
should  dwell  with  the  lamb,"  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is  an 
infinity  beyond,  which  cannot  be  brought  even  within  the  sphere  of 
our  imagination,  much  less  of  our  understanding,  for  "  Eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  Gk)d  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  EUm." 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  fable  of  the  Bull  and  the  Frog 
(p.  844)  has  any  natural  application  to  the  aspiration  after  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  Without  boasting  of  our  logic,  and  yet ''  observing 
phenomena,"  we  should  have  thought  the  story  was  intended  to  rebuke 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  assume  proportions  for  which  we  were 
not  qualified  by  nature.  But  the  aspirations  of  the  human  heart  to 
attain  to  "  immortality  "  and  ''  eternal  life  "  have  been  found  to  be 
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compatible  with  the  most  humble  and  withal  the  most  purified  spirit. 
Which  is  the  most  emiobling  thought — to  have  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  or  to  die  "  like  the  beasts  that  perish  "  ?  If,  however,  as  Miss 
Clapperton  asserts,  "  there  is  already  a  considerable  band  of  female 
Agnostics  in  this  country  ^  (p.  844),  we  dare  af&rm  that  they  live  and 
moYe  somewhat  outside  the  ordinary  circles  of  life,  and  have  but  little 
to  do  with  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  either  see  but  little  of,  or  shut 
their  eyes  to,  its  sins. 

She  says  '*  they  are  not  aggressive."  We  ask, — Why  not  ?  If  they 
believe  in  the  practical  value  of  their  "negative  standpoint,"  and 
*'that  the  next  generation  will  be  spared  much  suffering  which 
they  themselves  have  passed  through,"  their  professed  love  of  the 
human  race  demands  that  they  should  preach  it  from  the  "  house- 
tops." But  the  more  they  proclaim  it  the  sooner  will  the  bulk  of 
women  more  openly  confess  that  Christianity  for  them  is  the  only 

possible  belief. 

J.  Eastty. 


Curbsitits  tmttxnmz  €\mx\ixh\t  |Uq«ests.* 


EOM  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  C.  S,  Kenny,  the  Law 
Lecturer  of    Downing    College,  Cambridge,  we  extract 
i^      the  following  eccentricifies  of  posthumous  charity.     The 
learned  gentleman  will,  we  trust,  forgive  us  for  picking 
so   many    plums   from    his  pudding  for  the  benefit  of 
non-professional  readers : — 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  enjoys  an  estate  in  Essex  which  was 
devised  to  it  to  discharge  the  expense  of  providing  dinners  of  veal  for 
those  convalescent  patients  who  have  been  upon  a  milk  diet ;  but  the 
governors  of  the  present  day  humanely  misappropriate  their  trust, 
and  decline  to  undo  the  cures  that  their  surgeons  have  effected. 

A  Herefordshire  man  once  declared  that  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
Herefordshire  would  be  the  man  who  should  cut  down  all  its  apple- 
trees,  and  carry  away  all  its  endowments ;  for  the  former  brutalised 
the  population,  and  the  latter  pauperised  them. 

•  The  True  Principles  of  Ijeg:islation  with  regard  to  Property  given  for  Charitable  or 
oflwr  Public  Uses:  The  Yorke  Prize  of  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge.  1880,  By  Courtney 
Stanhope  Kenny,  LL.M.    London :  Beeves  k  Turner,  Chancery  Lane. 
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The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  reported,  in  1868,  that  Thame 
Orammar  School  had  ti;^  masters  and  one  boy;  while  Sutton  Colefield, 
•endowed  with  £467  a  year,  Mancetter  £288  a  year,  and  Little 
Walsingham  £110  a  year,  were  sometimes  without  any  boys  at  all. 
At  Bath  an  income  of  £461  appeared  to  hinder  rather  than  promote 
the  education  of  the  citizens,  and  did  nothing  for  the  neighbourhood. 
A  foundation  at  Market  Bosworth,  then  £792,  was  reported  as  being 
useless. 

Of  the  "Mill  and  Meadow  Money,"  at  Bewdley,  an  Inspector 
reported  that  •*  no  person  who  applies  in  time  is  refused.  Many 
tradesmen  receive  it ;  some  paying  £100  a  year  rent  have  it.** 

At  West  Moulsey,  loaves  and  a  barrel  of  beer  were  (and  probably 
:are  now)  distributed  annually  on  November  13th.  "  The  distribution 
takes  place  at  day-break.  The  baker's  cart  drives  across  a  field 
within  the  manor,  and  the  loaves  are  thrown  out  and  scrambled  for  by 
seventy  or  eighty  people.  .  •  .  The  beer  is  not  given  so  indis- 
criminately. About  thirty  or  forty  persons  connected  with  the  place 
form  a  string,  and,  as  they  pass  by  the  barrel,  hand  the  drinking-horn 
from  one  to  the  oUter  till  the  cask  is  empty." 

The  penny  dole  at  Walsall  allotted  a  penny  to  every  person  in 
every  house  in  that  parish,  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Eushall,  on 
New  Te^s-day.  In  the  parish  of  Hampstead  a  halfpenny  loaf  of 
wheaten  bread  was  bequeathed  to  every  person,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  great  and  small,  on  Good  Friday.  At  Bulkeley,  in  Cheshire, 
the  overseer  had  the  annual  dole  changed  into  pence  and  half-pence 
and  placed  in  a  peck  measure,  when  all  the  poor  were  permitted  to 
take  a  handful  each.  Those  who  came  last,  of  course,  got  none.  At 
Princes  Eisborough  on  Christmas  morning,  a  bull,  a  boar,  a  sack  of 
wheat,  and  a  sack  of  malt  were  given  to  the  poor.  The  poor  are  said 
to  have  paraded  the  town  all  the  preceding  night  with  an  incessant 
•clamour.  On  the  following  morning  they  marched  in  crowds  to  Mr. 
Grubb's  house,  and  rushed  to  the  feast  with  so  little  decorum  that 
often  in  their  zeal  for  priority  they  inflicted  wounds  on  one  another 
with  their  knives. 

In  Spitalfields  the  charitable  endowments  created  a  population 
bom  in  charity,  nursed  in  charity,  fed  in  charity,  its  life  long 
•doctored  in  charity;  and  after  a  wretched  life  buried  in  charity. 
Bedford.  lidiifield,  and  Canterbury  obtained  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety for  the  evil  working  of  doles.    At  Bedford  a  charity  founded 
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m  the  reign  of  Edward  VI^  aad  endowed  with  £40  a  year, 
in  1853  had  lisen  to  £12,000  a  year.  In  1868  this  town  had  a 
population  of  15,000,  while  out  of  its  eharity  inoome  no  less  a  sum 
than  £3,035  was  spent  on  marriage-portions,  apprentice  fees,  alms- 
hooses,  and  doles.  At  Lichfield  £800  was  distributed  annually  in 
doles.  The  Inspector  reported  that  the  charities  had  turned  half  the 
inhabiUuits  cf  that  cathedral  city  into  b^gars. 

Canterbury,  with  a  population  of  18,000,  had  a  dole  income  of 
£2,000  and  a  total  charity  income  of  £9,100.  The  Inspector  reported 
that  the  candidates  for  the  doles  amounted  to  about  1,000.  They 
were  almost  all  women.  The  gift  was  as  much  as  ten  shillings.  A 
irine-merchant  said  that  on  the  day  of  distribution  of  the  gifts  he 
received  seventy  half-sovereigns  over  the  counter.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  at  the  time  of  our  writing  that  the  eodesiastical  metropolis  of 
England  is  about  to  be  flavoured  with  the  new  foundation  of  a  lai^e 
Middle  Class  School.  We  hope  that  the  converted  doles  have  con- 
tributed to  its  establishment. 

Hansard  cbdx.  182,  says — "  There  is  a  parish  iu  London  in  which 
eveiy  year  £200  is  given  away  in  shillings  and  eighteenpences,  and 
<Hi  the  days  when  the  distribution  is  made  the  gin-palaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  hire  additional  waiters  to  sell  the  gin  which  is  called 
for  by  the  recipients." 

fiichard  Watts's  Charity  in  Eochester,  created  by  his  will  in  1579, 
and  immortalised  by  Charles  Dickens,  provides  "  six  several  rooms 
with  chimneys  and  six  good  mattresses  or  flock  beds  and  other 
sof&cient  furniture  to  lodge  poor  travellers  or  wayfaring  men  being 
no  common  rogues  or  proctors."  Much  mirth  has  been  caused  in  the 
city  of  Bochester  by  the  exclusion  of  proctors  from  Watts's  charity. 
Mr.  Kenny  says  in  a  foot-note,  "  *  Proctors '  were  persons  sent  out  to 
solicit  alms  on  behalf  of  others.  By  an  Act  39  Eli2.  they  were 
enacted  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds."  One  Martin  Luther  of  Wit- 
temburg,  who  wrote  in  1529  on  Vagabonds  and  Beggars,  says  nothing 
of  tiiese  proctors.  We  understand  the  learned  lecturer  of  Downing 
to  say  that  they  were  not  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  he 
admits  that  they  were  aolicUars. 

Thomas  Seckfoid  in  1578  endowed  his  almshouses  at  Woodbridge 
irith  laud  in  Clerkenwell  wordi  £112  a  year ;  the  lands  have  become 
With  £4454  a  yeac  Jones's  charity  at  Monmouth  was  endowed  in 
1714  wfth  320  acres  at  DeptCord ;  the  Monmouth  School  in  1868 
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bad  a  net  rental  of  £2,147  yearly,  a  snrplas  of  £1,470  yearly,  and 
a  prospect  of  alimentation  when  the  leases  fall  in.  James  Kavena- 
croft  devised  tliirteen  roods  of  land  at  Bethnal  Green  to  repair  bis 
tomb  in  Bamet  Gbnrcb,  and  the  residue  to  be  spent  in  the  repairs  of 
the  church ;  tb«  rentals  now  amount  to  £1,400  a  year. 

There  is  in  Yorkshire  an  almshouse  for  six  old  people,  with  a 
gratuitous  'boarding  school  for  twelve  boys,  and  all  the  eif;hteen 
beneficiaries  are  to  wear  for  ever  an  R  embroidered  on  one  shoulder 
to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  founder's  name  was  Read. 

The  Keport  of  the  Education  Commission  contains  an  account  of  a 
charity  at  Sandwich,  which  allotted  the  beneficiaries  £40  a  year  and 
a  house.  This  patronage  was,  until  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  The  consequence  was  that  the  mayoralty 
was  sought  for  the  purpose  of  making  iiunily  provisions  by  means  of 
the  foundation.  One  Mayor  presented  his  wife  to  an  almshoose  and 
pension,  which  she  enjoyed  for  forty  years  afterwards. 

The  Mill  Yard  Charity  foi  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  in  Goodman's 
Fields,  London,  has  a  gross  income,  by  endowment,  of  £636. 

Bequests  to  the  Public  Treasury  are  by  no  means  nnprecedented. 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  left  £20,000  to  the  sinking  fund.  "  He  might  as 
well,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  have  tried  to  stop  the  middle  arch  o£ 
Blackfriars  Bridge  with  his  full-bottomed  wig." 


^resmt  gag  Subjtrfs. 

The  Aotumkal  MESimo  of  thb  Baptist  Union. 

E  are  writing  in  the  closing  days  of  July,  and  no  annouDce- 
ment  has  yet  been  made  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  tlie 
Autumnal   Session  of  tbe  Baptiat  Union.      In  addition  to 
private  hinta  which  are  almost  certain  to  have  been  given, 
an  editorial  in  the  Freeman  has  specified  different  localities 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  viait,  and  has  suggested  ingenious  combina- 
tions of  the  hospitable  forces  which  might  be  made  available  to  meet  the 
difficulty.     I'be  coyness  of  the  country  churches  has  not,  however,  hitherto 
yielded  to  the  gentle  persuasiveness  which  has  been  empl<^ed,  and  it  is, 
we  believe,  on  the  lapit  that  the  President,  Yice^President,  Committee, 
and  Delegates  of  the  Union,  instead  of  going  to  see  howonr  IweihreD  do 
in  any  one  «( the  provincial  seats  of  the  denomination,  should  undertake 
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tlieir  aatnmnal  deliberations  in  the  metropolis.  This  is  a  consummation 
defiratlj  to  be  nndesired — ^not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  or  reluctance 
<m  the  pert  of  the  London  congregations  to  entertain  the  seven,  eight,  or 
even  more  hundreds  of  Tisitors  included  in  the  conyention,  but  because  of 
the  loss  of  the  zest  and  freshness  which  have  characterised  the  gatherings 
of  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Whererer  the  Autumnal  Session  may  be  held,  we  trust  the  agenda  will 
include  a  thorough  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Mission.  We  have 
some  inkling  of  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for  an  entirely 
new  course  of  procedure  in  relation  to  this  department  of  denominational 
scdim.  The  Secretary's  visit  to  Ireland  will  have  given  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  beooming  practically  acquainted  with  the  work  carried  on  tiiere, 
and  will  also,  we  hope,  prepare  the  way  for  some  vigorous  proposals  in 
reference  to  its  fbture.  One  alternative  seems  to  us  to  press  for  an  early 
decision— .either  the  relinquishment  of  denominational  action  in  the  sister 
island  as  a  failure,  or  its  prosecution  with  an  ardour  which  is  far  from 
characteristic  of  its  present  history. 


Thb  Cxrtbnabt  of  Sunday  Schools. 

This  conunemoration  has  been  made  with  considerable  enthusiasm  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  larger  provincial  towns.    Between  four  and  five 
hundred  delegates  from  America,  the  British  colonies,  and  several  of  the 
Eoropean  countries  have  taken  part  in  important  conferences  upon  prac- 
tical details  of  the  work.      Public   meetings  have  been  held,  musical 
entertainments  given,  and  even  athletic  sports  have  had  a  share  in  the 
memorial  observances.      The  statue  of  Robert  Baikes  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  some  school  buildings  in  Gloucester  will  be  the  structural 
monuments  of  the  joy  and  gratitude  awakened  by  this  observance ;  and 
the  modest  sum  of  £25,000  is  asked  for  by  the  Sunday  School  Union  that 
snpplementary  aid  may  be  given  to  Continental  schools  and  other  means 
adopted  for  tbe  extension  of  the  work.    A  contribution  of  a  penny  and  a* 
half  each,  firom  the  500,369  teachers  and  4,615,453  scholars  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  more  than  furnish  the  amount.    In  the  United  States  of 
America  there  are  853,100  teachers  and  six  millions  and  a-half  of  scholara, 
and  the  total  for  the  world  is  1,425,233  teachers  and  12,107,312  scholars. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Sunday-schools  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
mnnber  in  the  Continental  countries.   In  relation  to  the  future  of  the  work, 
increased  adaptation  will  certainly  be  demanded   on  the  part    of    the 
teaehen.    Activity  of  mind  is  everywhere  the  characteristic  of  the  present 
age.   The  educational  enactments  of  our  Legislature  have  begun  to  tell 
upon  oar  juvemle  population,  and  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  hear 
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the  Faalmist  offenBiyely  quoted  im  our  schools,  when  he  sa^ :  *'  I  have 
more  understanding  tham  all  mj  teaehers.'*  The  diAsioa  of  ^inieni 
which  daim  to  bo  exdasiyely  scioiitifie,  and  on  that  ground  opposed  to 
reyealed  truth,  is  bold  and  determined.  The  atmosphere  ia  full  of  scep- 
ticism ;  and,  in  order  to  eounteraet  its  influence  over  the  comiog  generation 
the  teacher  will  need  clearness  of  judgment,  depth  of  convieiion»  and 
capacious  knowledge,  and  tbat  whieh  is  indiapenaaUe,  together  with  these 
endowments,  and  incalculably  superior  to  them  ally  the  ixreeiatifale  argu- 
ment of  doTBted  character  and  holy  life.  IiMseaaed  spintual  power  is 
another  requirement,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  this  and  all  the  Church's 
agencies.  In  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  there  is  but  one  resouvee — 
spiritual  and  sustained  communion  wi4^  Gk)d.  Coining  out  of  His  presence, 
we  §han  carry  into  all  Ihe  engagements  of  Christian  labour  an  UBction 
which  will  make  ub  irresistible  in  the  faee  of  opposition,  and  infallible  in 
the  majestic  employment  of  doing  good.  Let  us  fix  our  resolTOS  on  that 
one  object,  for  it  is  there,  and  there  alone,  that  all  our  strength  resides. 


x^ONCONFOSlCISTS  AT  THE  UnIYEBSITIXS. 

*'2b   the  Editor  of   the  'Baptist  Magazine: 

*'  So, — The  autumn  is  approaching,  bringing  with  it  the  commencement 
of  another  academical  year,  and  the  entry  of  a  fresh  generation  of  under- 
graduates at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  many  of  these  will  certainly  be 
Nonconformists,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  be  among  your  readers,  a 
word  of  caution  may  well  be  given  in  your  Magazine  upon  that  all-im- 
portant subject^  the  choke  of  a  college, 

*'  Too  often,  a  Nonconformist  puts  his  trust  in  the  abstract  fiu^t  that  the 
Tests  Act  has,  on  paper,  given  him  a  theoretical  protection  in  all  the 
colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  consequently  allows  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  to  direct  him  in  choosing  the  college  at  which  to  enter  him- 
self. Too  often,  the  result  is  that  he  finds  himself  thenceforward  exposed 
to  inconveniences  or  amioyances  which  he  would  have  escaped  had  he 
entered  one  of  those  colleges  which  have  accepted  the  policy  of  the  Tests 
Aet  with  perfect  loyalty.  Here  in  Cambridge  there  are,  I  think,  only  two 
coU^ee  whndi  refuse  to  admit  Nonconformists  as  undergraduates.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  a  decided  minority  of  even  the  remaining  colleges 
that  a  Nonconformist  will  find  his  position  a  thoroughly  ccnf  ortable  one. 
Great  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  by  him  in  obtaining  the  most  recent 
inlozmation  from  his  friends  in  the  imiversity  before  he  commits  himself 
to  any  particular  college.  I  lay  the  more  stress  on  this  caution  because 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  wili 
enter  themselves  at  Cambridge  as  students  for  the  Nonconformist  mimstiy. 
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For  of  tibe  two  great  disadvantagee  under  whick  such  •tudenla  {ormfirly 
laj  here,  one,  the  want  of  soffieient  oppoitonities  of  practice  In  the  duttee 
of  the  preacher,  has  recentlf  heen  r^novedl  hy  the  establishment  of  *  The 
Ministerial  Students'  Sooietj '  for  supplying  pulpits  in  the  neighbouriog 
towns  (Mr.  D.  W.  Samvays,  of  St.  John's  College,  is  its  secretary),  and 
the  other  disadvantage,  the  ezpenaiyeness  of  a  university  course,  has  heen 
greatly  reduced  by  the  non-coUegiate  system.  These  changes  triU  prob- 
aUy  bring  about  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  intending  Noneon* 
jbnnist  ministers  who  will  seek  a  university  education  whether  as  a 
nbstHnte  for,  or  as  a  supplement  to»  the  training  of  their  ordinaiy  tbao* 
logical  colleges.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  to  such  men  tiie  warning  wbieh 
it  is  the  object  of  this  letter  to  impress  upon  all  Nonoonf <»mi8ts  who  intend 
to  enter  here,  is  one  of  peculiar  urgency. 

"  C.  S.  Kbnut, 

"  Fellow  of  Downing  College." 


(Kftrarts. 


Ths  Sobbowtol  Lrtle  Ohild-Widows. 

HERE  are  thousands  of  these  in  India.  Infants  are  betrothed  to  men, 
ai^d  are  xoaiiied  at  twdlve  or  thirteen ;  aad  if  left  widows  their  life 
is  one  of  isolation  and  sadness.  Their  heads  are  shave4»  they  are 
only  permitted  to  take  one  meal  a  day,  and  tliey  are  prohibited 
mingiing  with  the  &mi]y  in  social  intercourse,  and  are  forced  to 
observe  strict  seclusion  ;  and  as  by  the  Hindoo  religion  widows  caA 
never  re-many,  the  wretched  existence,  of  young  girls  thus  ie£t  can  be  better 
hnagmed  than  described.  Owing,  possibly,  to  these  requirements  of  the  Hindoo 
sbasten,  *  suttee,"  or  the  burning  of  the  wives  of  a  Hindoo  on  his  fujaeral  pyxie, 
originated  ;  and  many  women  have  been  known  to  prefer  death  to  life  after  the 
departttxe  of  their  husbands,  and  to  wish  that  the  British  Government  had  not 
interposed  its  authoritative  enactments  to  prevent  their  self-immolstion. 

Widows  are  also  subject  to  many  other  social  disabilities  and  diacomforts,  and 
naay  are  driven  to  suicide  in  consequence. — Punrooty,    London :  Morgan  &  Scott. 

Bjvboq  asj>  Mohajogbdasi  WoaoBit. 
In  the  treatment  of  women,  as  in  most  other  respects,  the  Hindoos  and  Moham- 
medans differ  greatly.  Among  Ihe  lower  classes  of  Hindoos,  women  are  expected 
to  be  tibe  burden-beaiers  hi  every  way.  They  draw  the  water,  carry  the  bricks, 
work  in  the  fields,  walk  long  distances  to  cut  grass  for  horses  and  bullocks,  and 
bear  heavy  loads  on  their  heads.  When  a  man  and  wife  are  going  on  a  joum^, 
the  Bum  walks  in  front ;  &e  woman  follows  at  some  paces  distant,  carrying  what- 
«viR  loads  are  required.  Insuffioient)y  clothed  and  bareheaded,  their  degraded 
appeanftnoe  is  meat  painfuL 
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The  poorest  Mohammedan  woman  is  never  seen  in  any  way  working  outside 
her  house.  Completely  clothed,  and  coyered  also  by  a  long  white  veil  from  head 
to  foot,  however  poor,  they  are  always  respectable  in  appearance.  Among  the 
upper  classes  of  Hindoos,  even  among  the  Brahmins,  the  seclusion  is  never  so 
complete  as  in  the  case  of  Mohammedans.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  customs 
of  large  towns,  where  probably  it  is  very  different ;  but  in  our  retired  neighbour- 
hood, Brahmin  ladies  might  be  seen  outside  their  doors,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  classes  of  Mohammedan  women,  the  ''  Goshoh,"  or  *' hidden  women,"  this 
is  unknown.  They  are  seen  by  none  but  their  own  female  relations  ;  and  if  a 
journey  is  necessaiy  it  would  be  taken  in  a  closely  covered  carriage.  Even  in 
the  humbler  classes,  they  would  not  generally  be  allowed  out  by  daylight,  but 
carefully  escorted  after  dark. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  the  child-marriages  among  the  Hindoos  ; 
and  it  should  be  stated  that  after  marriage  the  child-wife,  perhaps  only  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  is  taken  away  from  her  own  home  and  her  mother's  care  and  placed 
imder  the  care  of  her  mother-in-law  ;  and,  while  the  mother-in-law  lives,  she  is 
completely  under  her  coiomand.  Even  when  old  enough  to  be  a  mother  herself, 
she  has  little  power  over  her  own  children  ;  but  in  after-life  her  power  over  her 
sons  is  great.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  mother  have  kept  back  many  a  son 
from  being  baptized. 

The  secrets  of  a  Mussulman  house  are  so  well  kept  that  it  is  never  known  how 
many  women  may  be  living  within,  or  how  many  may  be  murdered  and  buried 
within  its  enclosure. — Punrooty, 

The  Prophbt  of  thb  Brokek  Heabt. 

The  ''Weeping  Prophet"  is  the  title  often  given  to  JeremialL  He  is  not  a 
popular  prophet  Unhappy  men  are  not  commonly  popular  men.  Yet  this  one 
had  ample  reason  for  the  depression  under  which  he  lived,  and  the  minor  key 
which  runs  through  the  strain  of  his  writings.  He  was  very  fax  from  being  a 
morose  man.  He  did  not  mourn  over  disappointed  ambitions  of  his  youth.  He 
was  not  soured  at  the  world's  injustice.  He  wasted  no  melodrama  over  the 
''cold,  cold  world."    He  was  the  last  man  living  to  be  a  misanthrope. 

It  may  help  us  to  appreciate  two  of  the  most  affecting  and  sublime  books  of  the 
Bible  to  inquire,  What  was  it  that  made  this  very  able  and  godly  man  bo 
miserable  ?  Why  should  he,  more  than  other  men,  be  given  over  to  lifelong 
sorrow  %  Why  should  he,  more  than  other  men,  leave  us  a  book  of  "  Lamenta- 
tions "  as  the  most  significant  record  of  his  life  ?  Why  should  his  name  have 
coined  a  word,  "jeremiad,"  expressive  of  the  lugubrious  and  dismal  in  literature  \ 

The  answer  is  this.  He  had  a  most  delicately  sensitive  nature,  a  most  profound 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Qod,  an  intense  patriotic  love  of  his  native  land ;  yet 
it  was  his  lot  to  live  at  an  age  when  the  people  of  God  had  fedlen  into  most 
fearful  apostasy,  and  the  most  terrific  judgments  were  impending  over  them.  It 
was  given  to  him  to  see  those  judgments  hurrying  on  apace.  He  heard  angels  of 
retribution  on  the  wings  of  the  wind.    He  saw  their  sabres  flashing  in  the  sun. 

Moreover,  it  was  his  mission  to  tell  the  people  of  their  sins,  to  rebuke  the  nobles^ 
for  their  oppression,  the  htmibler  orders  for  their  vHeness,  the  priesthood  for  their 
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lalsenesfli  eyen  lilfi  feUow-prophets  for  their  infidelity  to  the  living  God.  The 
-whole  Xiation,  from  prince  to  beggar,  had  reached  the  very  bottom  of  national 
•depravity ;  and  this  lone  man  was  sent  to  tell  them  of  it,  and  to  forewarn  them 
of  the  frightful  doom  that  was  impending.  He  was  the  prophet  of  unwelcome 
IratL  He  had  to  face  the  facts  of  an  age  of  retribution.  He  had  to  tear  away 
the  illusions  with  which  people  were  deceiving  themselves.  They  were  brag- 
ging of  the  recovery  of  the  Bible,  which  Josiah  had  found  in  the  rubbish  of 
4heir  desecrated  temple.  They  claimed  that  that  sacred  treasure  was  going  to 
fluke  all  things  right  with  them.  They  treated  it  much  as  an  African  savage 
i^gaids  the  fetich  which  he  worships,  or  the  amulet  which  he  wears  around  his 
necL  The  possession  of  the  sacred  Book,  they  thought,  would  save  them.  This 
young  prophet  knew  better,  and  he  had  to  tell  them  so. 

The  recovered  Bible  had  come  too  late  to  save  them,  just  as  Christianity  now 
comes  to  some  savage  tribes  too  late  to  save  them  fh>m  extermination.  The 
people  did  not  want  to  hear  his  story.  He  was  a  croaker.  They  wanted  to  hear 
flomebody  who  would  give  them  a  pleasanter  discourse.  People  who  are  living 
in  am,  and  who  know  it,  are  sometimes  very  fond  of  '^  beautiful  sermons."  They 
will  bear  anything  better  than  the  simple  truth.  Beauty  is  more  popular  than 
truth. 

Besides,  this  unpopular  preacher  stood  alone.  Not  another  one  of  the  prophetic 
Older  stood  by  him.  The  only  friend  he  had  was  one  Baruch,  an  obscure  scribe  ; 
•and  even  he  got  sadly  frightened  at  the  plain  talk  of  his  outspoken  friend.  The 
priests,  too,  hated  him  as  a  ren^;ade.  All  classes — some  for  one  reason,  and 
some  for  anotheiv-agreed  in  their  spite  against  this  solitary  truth-teller.  Like 
Biinjan  and  many  another  unpalatable  preacher,  he  got  himself  into  prison  for 
his  fidelity.  For  forty  years  it  was  his  business  to  deliver  his  warnings  and 
rebukes  and  threatenings,  word  for  word,  as  GkxL  bade  him,  to  nobles  and  priests 
and  people  who  were  bent  on  destruction,  and  determined  not  to  be  saved  by 

Ood  or  rascn^ 

To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  first  suffering  the  burning  of  the  Word  of  Ood 
hy  the  enraged  king  who  would  not  listen  to  his  reproofs.  Many  times  after  his 
day  faithful  preachers  and  reformers  saw  the  Bible  burned  in  the  market-place 
by  royal  and  papal  decree.  But  the  first  in  the  long  line  of  such  honoured  men 
was  this  despondent  prophet  of  Judaso.  On  him  Satan  first  wreaked  that  form 
^f  impotent  revenge.    As  if  a  truth  could  be  burned  with  a  flaming  scroll  I 

A  singular  fact  also  is  it,  that  this  solitary  preacher,  the  butt  of  a  nation's 
ridicule,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  for  such  work.  Usually  God  fits  the 
Bum  to  his  life's  work.  If  he  is  to  have  stem  work  to  do,  he  is  made  of  stem  stuff. 
Lather,  with  much  that  was  lovable  in  his  nature,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rough, 
stout  man.  That  square  face  and  thick  neck,  and  those  compact  lips  of  his, 
indicate  a  man  of  will,  who  could  bear  rougher  handling  than  other  men.  He 
was  to  contend  with  devils ;  and  Ood  gave  him  a  nature  which  devils  feared. 
Kobody  ever  called  Luther  the  "  weeping  prophet."  If  he  shed  tears,  it  was 
<>n  his  knees  before  Ood  only.  He  shed  no  tears  before  the  Diet  of  Worms. 
He  was  in  no  lachrymose  mood  when  he  had  the  Pope's  bull  to  deal  with,  outside 
the  EUter  Gate  of  Wittenberg. 
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*fhA  mooTikhig  prcrphet  of  Judaea  doee  ndt  seem  to  bnre  been  of  that  ster» 

make.    He  had  a  delicate  and  retirmg  natttre.     Gentle  and  tmselfiBh  was  he,. 

like  a  lording  iroman.    When  the  sombre  troth  Bnt  dawns  npon  his  eaffy  mm- 

ho6d,  and  he  sees  the  work  he  has  to  do,  he  breaks  out  with  the  despairing  cry,. 

'*  Ah,  Lord  !  I  cannot  speak  !    I  am  bnt  a  child  I  ^    So  OTerwhefaned  is  he  by 

the  sight  of  his  country's  shame,  and  the  foresight  of  her  doom,  that  he  excltdms, 

"Oh,  that  my  head  were  waters,  thatt  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the 

daughter  of  my  people  ! "    His  writings  show,  by  their  choaen  imagery,  that  he 

longs  for  solitude.    He  hungers  to  get  away  from  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  his 

time.    Cowper^  refrain,  '^  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  tast  wildemeee  ! "  would  have 

expressed  the  habit  of  his  mind.    He  "  sits  alone,  and  keeps  silence,  crouching 

under  his  burden."    We  seem  to  hear  him  crying  out  in  the  bitterness  cf  his 

spirit— 

^  The  tbiM  k  out  of  joint.    Oh^  «umd  spite. 

That  etw  I  wm  bocn  to  art  it  right ! " 

It  is  very  significant  of  tiie  despair  of  his  soul  that  he  Uves  a  ceUbate  Ufe.  It 
is  not  for  such  a  nlan  as  he  to  seek  the  dear  delights  of  &mily  and  companion- 
ships of  home.  His  great  life's  work  is  too  sad,  too  heart-breaking.  He  will  not 
venture  to  lay  the  half  of  it  on  the  heart  of  any  woman.  At  times,  when  the 
solitude  of  it,  and  the  blackness  of  it,  and  the  faneral  dirge  of  it  become  intoler- 
able, he  heaps  curses  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  True  to  Mb  Oriental  instincts,  he 
curses  the  very  messenger  who  bore  the  g^  news  to  his  £Eiiher  that  a  boy  was 
bom  to  bear  Ins  name.  Yes  ;  he  is  the  Prophet  of  the  Brbken  Heart.  The  sinif 
of  his  people  are  a  Iffe-long  grief  to  him.  His  own  work,  as  their  spiritoal 
teacher*  orerwhelms  him.  The  mystery  of  his  life  is,  why  he,  of  all  men  living, 
should  have  been  called  to  such  a  mission,  among  such  a  people,  on  the  eve  of 
their  destruction,  too  late  to  do  them  any  good  ;  when  all  that  he  caoi  do  is  to 
proclaim  to  them  Khe  judgments  with  whidh  they  are  soon  to  be  overtaken. 

When  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  was  in  his  last  sickness,  and  very  near  his 
end,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  but  was  waiting  in  anguish  for  the  daily  ^cpectetl 
death  of  his  wife,  he  said  one  day,  as  his  biographer  tells  us, ''  It  must  be  right ; 
for  it  is  so  utrange  and  yet  so  painftd.**  The  very  mysteriousness  of  inexplicable 
trial  is  a  token  of  the  Divine  wisdom  from  which  it  comes.  No  other  mind  could 
contrive  trial  so  profound.  It  must  come  from  God,  and  '*  must  be  right"  Such 
was  the  forlorn  consolation  ef  1^  stricken  prophet  when  overwhelmed,  as  he 
often  was,  by  the  lot  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  send  him.  Even  God^  vera- 
city he  questions  :  "  0  Lord,  Hiou  hast  deeei^red  me,  and  I  was  deceived."  Im- 
precati<ms  dow  from  his  lips  like  household  words. 

^o  his  own  times  and  people  he  was  the  prophet  of  doom.  So  far  as  they  wen* 
concerned,  his  work  ended  th^^e.  Not  so  in  the  forereaching  design  of  God. 
Jeremiah  *<  builded  better  than  he  knew."  He  did  an  unconscious  work  for 
coming  ages.  Imperfect  man  as  he  was,  he  was  the  forenmner  of  the  tpvfUmA 
disclosures  of  the  new  dispensation.  The  old  dispensation  was  near  its  end.  Its 
sun  was  going  down  in  blood*red  clouds.  But  the  spiritual  meanii^  of  the 
ancient  forms  and  rites  was  coming  slowly  to  the  light.  To  no  other  ^tfophet  of 
the  olden  time,  unless  it  be  Isaiah,  do  we  turn  for  glimpses  of  it  as  we  do  to  thi» 
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despairing  one.  The  veiy  burden  of  IiIb  soul  preflBed  it  out  of  Idm.  He  was 
driven  to  £dl  baek  VBgan.  the  apiixtnal  truths  and  conaolationB  ^vdiich  his  own  soul 
needad.  fiia  vety  sins  made  them  a  necessity  to  him.  Nothing  else  could  save 
him  from  mania  or  nricide.  God  thus  u^  him,  his  sorrows,  his  self-conflicts, 
yntaofB^hmmsyL^^UTetUi/mmUaLv^^  bjDr.  iu  PasLFi. 

UNGONflCIOUS  GbBATMZSS. 

The  highest  gieatness  is  that  which  is  unoonscious  of  itself.    The  Yeiy  forth- 
putting  of  am  effort  to  be  great  in  any  direction  indicates  that  we  laek  that 
greatiMMB.    How  tme  this  is  in  art,  for  example,  everj  one  who  has  had  an  artist 
among  his  ibriends  ean  telL    The  greatest  aohwvementB  made  by  the  sculptor  or 
the  painter  luive  been  those  in  which  he  has  been  least  eonscioua  of  their 
greatness.    I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  noMest  artists  have  not  been  the 
flMMt  indefatigable  warkers.     On  the  contrary,  they  have  laboured  with  penever- 
ing  effort  so  long  tiiat  at  last  they  can  produce,  almost  without  the  consciousness 
of  exertion,  something  that  will  never  be  forgotten.    The  subject  has  come  upon 
them  almost  as  if  by  inspiration,  and  without  thinking  of  themselyes  at  all  they 
liave  embodied  it  in  the  marble  or  on  the  canvas.    So,  too,  every  one  who  has 
lisd  to  address  laige  audiences  knows  tiurt  when  he  is  consciously  making  his 
gnitest  eifortB  he  makes  lus  biggest  fBulures,  and  that  he  never  really  achieves 
the  SQoeesB  of  carrying  his  hearers  witii  him  to  conviction  until  he  has  lost  al^ 
thought  either  of  effort  or  excellence,  and  became  absorbed  in  his  subject    In 
the  same  way,  no  musician  ever  thrills  his  hearers  until  he  has  lost  all  idea  of 
making  a  great  attempt,  and  is,  as  it  were,  carried  away  out  of  himself  by  the 
grandeur  or  sublimit,  the  pathos  or  the  gladness,  of  that  which  he  is  singing.    And 
never  was  science  so  truly  ennobled  as  in  the  person  of  him  who  compared 
himself  to  a  little  child  on  the  shore  picking  up  here  and  there  a  shining  pebble, 
while  the  great  ocean  of  knowMge  lay  ail  nnexplored  before  him.    Similarly  in 
the  Christian  life,  which  is  the  grandest  of  all  the  arts,  we  have  not  yet  attained, 
80  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  exertion.    If  I  make  an  effort  to  be  humble,  then 
veiy  clearly  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  perfect  humility,  for  if  I  had,  tiiat  grace 
would  sit  upon  me  as  unconsciously  as  do  my  garments. 

Tou  wiQ  not  imagine,  of  course,  that  I  speak  in  this  way  to  discourage  you 
£nmi  making  such  exertions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  through  continuing  to 
■ake  them  that  we  can  reach  this  cuhnination  of  fiharactBr  of  which  I  apeak. 
So  kng  as  we  we  eansDious  of  an  effort  to  be  something,  we  are  not  fully  that 
MttMlhing ;  tlMsafoie  we  ought  to  redouble  oar  exertions.  When  a  venerable 
minister  was  ealkd  upon  once  unexpectedly  to  pleach,  he  delivered  extempore  a 
aenaon  of  great  power.  It  seemed  to  come  perfectly  natural  to  him.  There  vras 
iu>  appearance  of  effort,  and  one  hearer,  amazed  at  the  character  of  the  discourse, 
asked, "  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  that  sermon  1 "  "  Forty  years,"  was 
tile  leply.  And  ^eie  was  deep  philosophy  in  the  answer,  for  had  **  the  old  man 
doqnent"  not  given  these  forty  years  to  diligent  study  and  laborious  effort  he 
«OQld  not  •then  have  preached  so  easily.  Now,  in  the  same  way,  onr  eonsoious 
«A«voun  after  the  Ohrisyan  life  will,  if  faithfully  prosecuted,  lead  np  to  a 
time  when,  in  some  cmcfgcBcy,  wt  shall  meet  it  with  ^ut  most  peifeot  ease,  and 
^  baldly  awaie  of  aiigrexestiim^-4«ti»aalMMi!^i^^  by  Dr.  W.  M.  TajikOb. 
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The  Benefit  op  Advebsitt. 
It  is  no  trae  blessing,  therefore,  for  a  man  to  have  unbroken  prosperity.  It 
fosters  a  false  security  ;  it  generates  pride ;  it  is  apt  to  make  the  individual  feel 
tiiat  he  is  independent  even  of  Qod.  He  is  prone  to  say,  ^  To-morrow  shall  be  as 
this  day,"  and  so  to  lake  no  thought  of  any  sort  for  the  future  and  the  unseeiu 
Hence  the  Psalmist  has  said,  ^  Because  they  have  no  changes,  therefore  they  fiear 
not  Qod."  He  is  the  really  unfortunate  man,  therefore,  who  has  never  known 
adversity ;  and  he  is  to  be  truly  congratulated  who  by  reason  of  his  a£9ictions  has 
found  out  the  glorious  truth  that  life — real,  solid,  serious,  and  immortal  life — 
begins  and  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  Gk>d  and  Jesus  Christy  whom 
He  has  sent.  Perhaps  there  may  be  in  this  audience  some  one  who  is  even  at  the 
present  moment  passing  through  this  disturbing  and  dislodging  proceas.  God  is 
*^  stirring  up  his  nest.''  The  things  which  used  to  delight  him  have  now  no 
attraction  for  him  ;  the  wealth  he  prized  has  passed  from  his  grasp  ;  the  business 
on  which  he  was  wont  to  pride  himself  has  fallen  into  decay ;  or  the  house  which 
was  once  so  joyous  with  the  ring  of  the  laughter  of  happy  children  is  desolate 
and  his  heart  depressed.  Let  such  an  one  learn  that  all  this  is  but  the  way  Qod 
takes  to  sweep  the  house,  in  order  that  he  may  find  the  lost  jewel  of  his  priceless 
•ouL  All  this  is  but  the  setting  of  him  out  to  face  for  himself  those  dreadful 
^estions  which  can  find  their  only  satisfactory  solution  in  his  oonveraion. — 
Limitations  of  Life,  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Tatlob. 


Chxtbch  Missiovabt  Socibtt. 

HE    Church  Missionary  Society's   InUUigencer  announces  the 
contribution  of  £1,000  by  the  Bev.  £.  H.  Bickersicth  for  the 
commencement  of  a  new  mission  to  the  Bheela,  an  aboriginal 
race  inhabiting  the  hills  in  the  north  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
1  and  in  Bajputana, 

The  black  CsBsar,  King  Mtesa,  seems  to  give  endless  trouble  to  the 
Ilibourers  in  the  Nyanza  Mission.  "Letters,  dated  January  9tli,  show 
us  for  the  first  time  the  Mission  face  to  fiice,  not  with  the  rivnlry 
of  Bomish  priests,  not  with  the  fanatical  jealousy  of  Mohammedan 
Arab  traders,  but  with  the  old  heathen  superstitions  of  the  Wa- 
g^nda  themselves.  The  great  demon-god  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
personified  in  a  woman,  has  at  last  come  forward  to  give  battie  for  his 
kingdom,  and,  for  the  time,  has  gained  a  signal  victoxy  over  the  intruders. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Mr.  Mackay, 
the  representative  of  the  god  was  received  at  the  palace  with  all  honour, 
and  Mtesa  and  his  chiefe  resolved  in  solemn  conclave  to  reject  both  Islam 
and  -Christianity,  and  ding  to  the  superstition  of  their  fitthers." 
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One  of  the  miiwrionarieg,  Mr.  latchfield,  '^thinks  Mteaa  decided  in 
ixTona  of  the  old  sapentition  reluctantly,  and  against  his  convictions,  but 
was  unable  to  resist  the  strong  and  unanimous  feelings  of  the  chiefs.  He 
^her  e:q>huns  that,  if  the  people  now  came  to  them  to  learn  as  before^ 
it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  *  I  assure  you,'  he  says,  *  that  life  is 
held  very  cheap  here.  One  may  walk  about  any  day  of  the  week  and  see 
nea  and  women  being  led  along  with  a  rope  roimd  the  neck  by  the 
executioner,  like  oxen  going  to  the  shambles.'  Finally,  he  mentions  that 
'the  Jesuit  band  have  experienced  the  same  fate,  and  are  not  admitted  to 
the  court;  *  and  that  the  boy  Mufta,  who  has  from  the  first  been  so  useful 
u  an  interpreter,  and  who  openly  identified  himself  with  the  Mission  on 
the  day  of  the  crisis,  also  found  the  palace  closed  against  him.'* 

The  occurrence  of  this  pronuniamiento  at  the  very  time  that  Mtesa's 
enToys,  the  Waganda  chiefe,  were  being  f^ted  in  England,  and  receiving 
gifts  for  their  sable  master  from  the  Queen,  is,  we  fear,  an  omen  of 
impending  evil. 

LOKDON  M188IOVABT  SOCIBTT. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Miesionaty  Society  contains  a  brief  resume 
of  the  history  of  the  Mission  at  Tahiti,  and  reports  of  the  work  at  Amoy 
and  in  Madagascar.  By  a  new  projet  de  loi^  the  position  of  the  Society's 
agents  in  Tahiti  has  been  improved,  and  liberty  of  action  acquired  such  as 
has  not  been  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate 
nearly  forty  years  ago. 

The  following  description  of  the  Chinese  converts  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Sadler : — "  As  a  rule  we  cannot  expect  from  Chinese  converts  such 
rich  experiences  of  Divine  grace  and  power  as  delight  the  hearts  of  our 
hrethren  at  home.  Our  inquirers  are  catechumens.  All  the  '  inquiring ' 
has  to  be  done  by  us,  and  usually  with  a  view  to  instruction ;  still,  as  they 
France  to  membership,  and  the  more  select  become  office-bearers,  our 
hearts  are  sometimes  melted  by  the  clear  indications  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
working.  At  one  time,  some  who  have  been  under  severe  discipline  come 
to  na,  giving  evidences  that  there  has  been  a  sifting  and  a  winnowing 
amongst  them,  leaving  the  fiuthful  few  (to  use  their  own  words)  '  clinging 
to  the  Lord's  feet.'  At  another,  misdemeanours  in  the  conduct  of  a 
preacher  cause  his  fellow-preachers  to  gather  round  him  in  tearful  suppli- 
<»^Mm  that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  better  mind.  Proofs  arc  given  that 
the  coming  of  the  missionary  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  good  time  for 
obtainbg  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Deep  sorrow  is 
evinced  over  those  who  bring  shame  on  the  brotherhood,  and  corresponding 
joy  when  any  are  made  alive  unto  God.  A  father  will  go  a  long  way,  as 
men  did  of  old,  to  seek  Jesus,  and  ask  for  prayer  for  his  son  afflicted  with 
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sore  mental  diserder.  Great  tendemess  for  eaeh  otlter*8  distressM  is 
sometiines  produced  bj  the  Gospel,  not  only  for  fellov-Christians,  birt  for 
those  outside  the  fold.  The  national  clannishncBS  of  the  people  is  beiBg* 
sanctified,  and,  ^ere  one  did  not  expect  it,  mutual  love  is  eroked.  Out 
of  their  deep  poTerty  many  support  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Without 
a  bed-covering  lor  themselves,  they  will  try  to  provide  one  for  their 
preacher.  And,  though  tbeir  meals  may  be  plain,  they  will  sometimes 
make  a  fisast  for  him.  And  all  in  the  midst  of  tlie  hideous  state  and 
circumstances  of -China ;  debts  and  dmmi&g,  undying  quarrels,  innumerable 
diseasesi  cruel  wrongs  practised  on  children,  women  crushed,  those  willing 
to  escape  from  gambling  frequently  enthralled,  the  Sabbath  opposed  by 
all  the  institutions  of  the  country,  family  iiSe  a  terror ;  sociisd  life  all  hard, 
mendacious,  selfish;  and  a  paternal  (?)  Government  bult  upon  might 
against  right.  Let  the  self-denying  friends  (^  (^na  missions  know  that 
the  word  they  send  of  rwt  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  is  not  lees  sweet 
here  than  when  first  uttered  by  the  Lord." 

The  report  of  the  work  in  Madagascar  contains  deeply  interesting,  varied, 
and  suggestive  statements. 

The  Chronicle  also  centains  an  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
Bev.  Charles  Hardie,  formerly  of  Samoa,  and  also  of  Rev.  R.  Toy,  of 
Madagascar. 

Wjeslstak  Missions. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices  include  Mr.  Milum's  Journal  from  the 
Niger,  Mr.  Hill's  letter  from  Northern  China,  Mr.  Burgess*s  aecount  of 
Hyderabad,  and  Mr.  Brewer's  letter  from  Hankow,  all  of  them  communi- 
cations full  of  encouraging  accounts  of  progress  in  spheres  of  labour  but 
recently  occupied. 

China  Inland  Mission. 

China*s  Millions  for  July  and  August  gives  a  report  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Inland  Mission.  The  repoK  shows  that  the  pxDvinces  which 
were  without  Protestant  missionaries  have  all  been  visited,  and  extensive 
missionary  journeys  taken  in  each  of  them  again  and  again,  in  seven  of 
them  stations  have  been  opened  for  settled  labour,  at  which  misBisBBries 
are  now  residing.  In  four  other  provinces  the  Mission  is  also  carrying  on 
work.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  the  Mission  is  being  carried  on  in 
eleven  provinces;  seventy  stations  and  out-stations  have  been  opened^ 
about  a  thousand  have,  it  is  believed,  been  brought  to  ti&e  knowledge  of 
the  truth— many  of  these  have  passed  away  in  ^e  frith  of  Uus  Gospd ; 
and  to  many  tfaousaads ''  the  words  of  this  life  *'  have  been  apoksn,  aad  the 
pceluninary  axsangement  made  for  aooess  to  mtUtons  more. 
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Okbhait  Baptist  Mission. 

The  Quarterfy  Repi^ter  of  the  German  Baptist  Mission  announces  the 

alacrity  with  which  its  agents  have  availed  themselves  of  the  new  decree 

of  Hbertj  of  worship  for  tlie  Baptbts.    The  church  at  St.  Petersburg  ha» 

nxty  memben^  whose  peeuniany  contributions  for  the  last  year  averaged 

between  £^  and  £4  per  member.    There  are  five  churches  in  Poland  with 

nearly  two  thousand  members.     The  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  is- 

anflering  from  a  deficiency  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.     In  Hanover,  it 

is  said  one-eighth  part  of  the  pastorates  are  unoccupied,  while  respecting- 

Bavaria  the  report  is  as  follows : — *'  Many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Lutheran 

State  Church  of  Bavaria  formerly  served  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  private 

tvtoriy  curates,  kc^  before  they  could  obtain  a  '  liviag.'     Now,  instead  of 

iiiae  being  a  sup^rabnndancey  there  is  a  remaorkable  scarcity.     Onracies 

nd  pastorates   rexnaim    onoooupied.     Aged  and  infirm    pastors   find  it 

iaeieasiagly  difficult  to  procure  substitutes.     At  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 

▼ilkige  paaton  have  every  Sunday  to  be  called  into  requisition,  while  in 

Oldenburg,  in  the  newspapers,   pastorates  with  fair  salaries  and  free 

lodgings  may  be  said  to  go  a-begging  through  the  public  press.^ 

Japak  Evastgelioal  Alliavcs. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Japan  we  learn 
that  there  are  117  Protestant  missionaries  in  that  coimtryy  with  2,701 
converta,  and  64  o^anased  ohurches. 

Pabis  City  Missiox. 

A  City  Mission  for  Paris  has  been  commenced  on  the  basis  of  the 
London  City  Mission.  Three  missionaries  have  been  appointed  to  the 
good  work  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the 
French,  American,  and  British  Protestant  churches. 


l^tbiiinrB* 


Best  Awhile.     Addresses  to  Toilers 

in  the  Ministry.    By  C.  J.  Vaughan, 

D.D.,  Dean  of  Llandoff  and  Master 

of  the  Temple.    London:  Macmil- 

lan  &  Co.     1880. 

We  do  not  wonder  l!hat  those  who 

bare  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  preparing 

themsetves  for  the  Christian  ministry 


under  the  -snpervision  of  Dr.  Vaughan 
shoold  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  a 
cheerful  and  friendly  re-union,  and  of 
listening  again  to  the  wise  and  helpful 
woxds  of  their  revered  teacher.  There 
is  not  a  more  sympathetic  and  judicious 
counsellor,  either  in  the  English  Church 
or  out  of  it    Bis  ideal  of  ministerial 
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work  is  a  reflex  of  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  his 
•estimate  of  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities is  marked  by  a  sober  gravity, 
;jind  he  evidently  looks  upon  it  as  the 
highest  and  grandest  of  all  human 
callings.  In  these  addresses  he  faith- 
fully warns  Ids  friends  of  the  manifold 
and  subtle  dangers  by  which  they  are 
on  every  hand  beset,  and  points  them 
to  the  one  unfailing  source  of  fidelity 
and  courage.  A  more  manly,  frank, 
.and  invigorating  book  it  has  rarely 
l)een  our  privilege  to  read.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  sacerdotalism  and  sec- 
tarianism in  it.  It  is  the  outspoken 
utterance  of  an  earnest,  generous, 
brotherly  heart  Dr.  Vaughan  has  had 
A  long  and  varied  experience  of  minis- 
terial labour,  and  he  everywhere  speaks 
of  that  which  he  Jbiou7«.  The  addresses 
on  "  In  the  Flock,  not  over  it,"  «  We 
must  not  be  Castaways,"  "  The  Cliris- 
iian  Ascetic,"  **  The  Two  Deposits,"  and 
the  "  Two  Lives  of  the  Minister "  are 
profoundly  impressive.  But  there  is 
not  a  line  in  the  book,  from  beginning 
to  end,  which  we  could  afford  to  ignore. 
The  Greek  Testament  readings  are  also 
full  of  wise  suggestions.  Neither  Epis- 
copalian nor  Nonconformist  ministers 
should  be  without  this  admirable 
volume. 

EpHPHATHA  ;   OR,  THE  AMELIORATION 

OF  THE  World.  Sermons  Preached 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  By  F.  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Loudon  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1880. 

Dr.  Farrar  tells  us  that  he  has  pub- 
lished these  sermons  partly  in  obedience 
to  the  requests  of  many  who  heard 
them.  These  requests  were  wisely 
urged,  and  have  been  no  less  wisely 
yielded  to.  The  volume  has  not  so 
deep  a  controversial  interest  as  its  pre- 


decessor entitled  "Eternal  Hope,"  bat 
it  wUl,  we  believe,  be  immeasurably 
more  useful    The  writer  has  made  an 
honest    and     courageous    attempt   to 
grapple  with  the  various  forms  of  evil 
by  which  the  life  of  England  is  dis- 
graced and  endangered.      He  has  ex- 
hibited them   in   all  their   appalling 
magnitude,  and  pressed  home  upon  us 
a  sense  of  our  guilt  in  indolently  or 
selfishly   suffering  them  to  continue. 
The  book  is  thoroughly  practical  in  its 
character,  showing  us  how  we  may  all 
do  something  to  lessen  these  evils,  if 
we  have,  indeed,  the  rincerity  of  heut 
without  which  no  real  and  abiding  good 
can  be  effected.    It  appeala  to  states- 
men and  philanthropists  not  less  than 
to  Christian  evangelists.    Every  word 
is  clothed  with  power.    We  admire  the 
vast  stores  of  the  Canon's  information, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  rhetoric,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination,  bat  we  are 
impressed  Celt  more  deeply  by  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  aim  and  his  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  humanity.     The   supple- 
mentary   sermons     preached    in    St. 
Margaret's  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
representatives.     We  are  thankful  for 
the  Canon's  vigorous  condemnation  of 
the  iniquitous  opium  traffic  and  other 
evils  too  long  sanctioned  by  the  British 
(Government    He  urges  the  duties  of 
statesmanship  on  grounds  iax  above  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  shows  how  closely 
Christianity   is    concerned    with    the 
manner  in  which  those  duties  are  dL<;- 
charged. 

The  Christian  Preacher.  Tale 
Lectures  for  1879-80.  By  Howaxtl 
Crosby.  London  :  B.  D.  Dickinson 
Faningdon  Street 

The   position  of  a  Yale  lecturer  on 
preaching  is  not  altogether  an  enviable 
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one.  It  cannot  be  an  easy  task  to 
prepare  lectures  on  a  theme  which  has 
been  so  exhanstively  discussed,  and  on 
which  we  have  already  so  many 
excellent  yolnmea.  Of  Mr.  Crosby's 
predecessors  at  Yale,  Mr.  Beecher  has 
iaraed  three  series  of  lectures,  while  Dr. 
Hall,  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  PhiUips 
Brooks^  and  our  own  R.  W.  Dale  have 
each  issued  one.  Mr.  Crosby  has  not, 
therefore,  the  opportunity  of  taking  us 
over  new  and  untrodden  fields.  The 
groimd  is  thoroughly  fiuniliar,  and  we 
must  not  expect  to  come  across  much 
that  is  noveL  The  author  so  far 
strikes  out  a  path  of  his  own  that  he 
speaks  of  the  preacher  rather  than  of 
his  preaching,  of  the  man  rather  than 
of  his  work,  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  look  at  the  old  and  familiar,  from  a 
new  standpoint  These  lectures  will 
compare  &yourably  with  any  of  the 
preceding  volumes  of  the  series. 
They  are  the  expression  of  a  vigorous, 
manly  mind;  of  a  devout,  cultured 
heart ;  and  show  us  how  necessary  it  is 
that  on  every  point  the  Christian 
minister  should  make  it  his  first  aim 
to  take  heed  to  himself.  Having  read 
the  Tolume  with  care,  we  would  not 
willingly  be  without  it,  and  urge  our 
ministerial  readers  and  students  to 
procure  and,  in  the  best  sense,  make  it 
their  own. 

TrK  HoUILinC  QUABTBRLT.    No.  XY, 

Joly,     1880.       London :     R     D. 
Dickinson. 

A  ciPiTAL  number  of  this  excellent 
serial.  The  section  on  Biblical  Expo- 
sition is,  as  usual,  very  good.  Dr. 
Alexander  Boberts  expounds  1  Cor. 
iHl  4-6 ;  Dr.  Pope,  Phfl.  i.  21-27 ; 
and  Dr.  Qloeg,  Jas.  iv.  8.  Mr. 
Fansset's  **  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Judges  "  is  likely  to  prove  «^  English 


work  on  this  part  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment,  and  the  two  biographies  of 
Gideon  written  by  Mr,  Elder  and  Mr^ 
Douglas  (of  Waterford)  are  full  of  wise 
suggestiveness.  The  sermonic  out- 
lines are  decidedly  above  the  average^ 
and  are  of  a  kind  to  prove  universally 
helpful  and  invigorating.  No  work  of 
this  class  deserves  so  hearty  a  support 
as  the  HomiUtic  Quarterly, 

The  Exeoetic  and  Homiletic 
Monthly.  July,  1880.  London  r 
B.  D.  Dickinson. 

Professor  Ba$com's  paper  on  '^The 
Influence  of  the  Pulpit  and  the 
Methods  of  its  Increase'*  should  be 
read  by  every  minister  and  student  in 
the  kingdom.  There  is  also  a  capital 
paper  by  the  late  Professor  Hackett  od 
«  The  Last  Days  of  Christ "  (Mark  xv.),. 
and  many  other  essays  and  sermons  of 
great  merit.  A  cheaper  sixpenny- 
worth  has  never  been  issued.  A  work 
like  this  must  succeed. 

Immortalitt  ;  Whence  ?  And  for 
Whom?  An  Essay  for  the  Unlearned. 
By  the  Bev.  William  Ker,  M.A. 
London :  Elliot  Stock.  1880.  Price 
One  Shilling. 

Mr.  Ker  is  an  advocate  of  the  theory 
of  Conditional  Immortality  or  '*  Life  in 
Christ."  His  aim  in  this  essay  is  to 
present  a  simple,  concise,  and  popular 
view  of  the  arguments  on  which  the 
theory  is  based.  So  far,  and,  we  must 
add,  so  far  only,  he  has  succeeded.  He 
is  evidently  folly  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  his  position,  and  labours 
earnestly  to  bring  others  to  adopt  it. 
His  style  is  clear  and  pithy,  but  he 
does  scant  justice  to  the  upholders  of 
the  older  and,  as  we  contend,  the  more 
Scriptural  view. 
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OSS  HfJVDBBD  AKD   FlFTY  YeARS  OF 

BAPnax  Hjbtobz  ax  Walthax 
Abbsy,  CSpmf  iled  c]ua%  from  the 
xecordf  of  tbe  dumk  at  Pandiee 
Bow.  By  W.  Jackson,  Pastor.  Lou- 
dozi:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoater 
Bow. 

This  is  a  yaluable  contribution  to  onr 
denominational  history.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  not  named  the  price  npon  the  cover, 
but,  as  it  is  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
it  will  probably  be  attainable  for  a  few 
pence. 


The  Biblical  Hubeuk  :  Old  Tebta- 
MEMT.  Vol.  VIIL  the  Book  of 
ImML  London:  Elliot  Stock,  6S, 
Patexnoster  Bow. 

Mb.  Cokfer  Gray  relaxes  his  indus- 
trious application  not  a  whit,  and  his 
stock  of  illustrations  seems  as  inex- 
liaustible  as  his  patience.  It  is  sufficient 
ommendation  of  this  volume  to  say  that 
it  is  a  worthy  companion  of  its  numerous 
predecessors. 


Old  Testament  Prophecy  :  its  Wit- 
ness as  a  Record  of  Divine  Foreknow- 
ledge. The  Warburton  Lectures  for 
1876-1880.  With  Notes  on  the 
Genuineness  of  Book  of  Daniel,  &c. 
By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D. 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27, 
Paternoster  Row.    1880. 

Regent  dissertations  on  Old  Testament 
prophecy  have  been  largely  dfltemiined 
by  Kuenen's  ''  Religion  of  Iscael "  and 
"The  Prophets  and  Frophacy  in 
Israel,''  two  works  of  immense 
erudition,  but  vitiated  from  first  to 
last  by  &  most  unfair  and  irrational 
bigs  against  tlie  supematoiaL  Kuenen 
allows  the  literary  beauty,  tha  ethieal 
force,  and  tlie  religious  y«3t]fi»fJTft««  of 


the  prophets,  but  denies  in  Udo  thafc 
they  were  in  any  sense  the  dq^ositaBss 
of  flapematnnl  truth,  or  that  tfaey  had 
any  power  of  bondfde  prediction.    Hn 
azgoment  would,   if    established,   he 
uUezly  suibversire  of  the  authority  of 
Scripta»,  aad  land  us  in  the  purest 
natocalism.     Professor  Leathea,  while 
not   examining    Knenen's    wodcs  im 
detail,  has  tested  his  theory  at  alt  ila 
crucial  points.    Of  the  aatiquiif  of  the 
promise  to  Abxaham,  for  iastasee,  theBt 
can  be  no  doubt ;  its  influence  on  all 
subsequant    develo|»nents   of   Jeiwish 
history,  leli^n,  and  litesstord  is  too 
patent  to  be  overlooked,  and  of  ite 
fulfilment  in  Christ,  the  New  Teatament 
and  tiie  Christian  Ghvch  ai«  a  stand- 
ing pnoel     So,  too,  with  respect  is 
other  fredictiDnS'«<^t|i0  tabenuule  of 
David  (Amos  ix.  11),  the  wtm  xneseMs 
of  David,  the  heir  oC  David's  thzoae, 
the  threatened  captivil^,  the  pzoniaed 
return,  &&,  &c.    We  aaay,  if  we  will, 
regsffd  them  sim^y  as  Uteiaxy  pheno- 
mena, but  we  cannot  acconnt  for  their 
origin,  their  living  power  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation,  at  their  ultimate 
accomplishment  in  the  Gospel  nara- 
tives,  without  admitting   the    ai^er- 
naturalism  which  Euenen  would  tU  aU 
eosU  exclude.     The  great  rationalistic 
critic  is  proved  to  have  undertaken  a 
task  which   cannot  be  accomplished. 
The  section  on  the  Gtouineness  of  the 
Book  ef  Daiuel  is  espeouUiy  valuable, 
and  is  a  complete  ansipec^  not  only  to 
Kuenen,  but  to  Dean  Stanley  (Lecbires 
on    Jewish    Church,  YoL   IILX  and 
other   Ki^ieh    writerB   of   the    same 
school.    Dr.  le&ihea^  ^  Old  Testament 
P^phecy"  is,  in  reqpeot  to  its  aai>- 
stance,  scholarly  and  conduaive ;   in 
respect  to  its  style,  deai^  forceful,  and 
4irect;  and,  in  respect  to  ite  ifirit, 
eminently  candid  and  generous. 
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Thb  Qu>DCB8nii  Mabtzr  :  a  S&btch 

OF  THE  Life,  Tihes,  aud  Mabtviu 

DOM  OF  JoHH  Hoofer.    By  William 

HiggB.      London :    Sunday    School 

Union. 

A  YERT  timely  pnblicationy  carefully 

written  and   wisely  condensed.      We 

should  like  to  see  similar  memoirs  of 

Ridley,  Cranmer,  Tyndale,  Taylor,  and 

othen  of  the  more  eminent  English 

mntyn  in  the  hands  of  the    yousg 

peo[de  of  to-day. 

TsB  Dat,  tbb  Book,  ahd  the 
TsACfHER:  a  Centenary  MeraoiiaL 
By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.  Londoai: 
Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old 
BaUey. 

ICb.  Hood  is  always  an  amusing 
writer,  and  eminently  so  when  he 
bn  a  eongenial  theme — as  is  the  case 
wben  he  becomes  the  faistoriaa  of  the 
Sonday-school  work  in  England — ^bat 
he  wields  too  free  a  lance  in  his  pen 
ever  to  attain  distinction  in  the  toil- 
some and  nicely  defined  re<j[uiremfints 
of  the  historic  style.  ^  The  Day,  the 
Book,  and  the  Teacher"  contains 
^himdance  of  anecdote,  and  oeztainly 
hicks  no  power  of  amusing  on  this 
score ;  hut  much  of  its  contents  is  sadly 
wanting  in  apposite  bearing  on  the 
theme  in  hand.  We  think,  too,  that 
the  description  given  of  honoured 
^boQiets  in  the  work  are  fas  too 
tetchy,  and  the  progressive  advances 
loade  by  it  are  too  indistinctly  indi- 
<*tei  The  history  of  religious  educa- 
tioA  m  England  remains  yet  to  be 
written.  We  do,  however,  most 
hetttQy  recommend  Mr.  Hood's  book 
»  pleasant  reading.  The  pubUslnng 
<<>ouQittee  of  the  Union  will  no  doubt 
iM  to  it  that  the  name  of  our  old 
^^end  Henry  Althans  is  correctly 
gnren  in  future  editions* 


The  Sea  !    The  Sba.  1    A  Semon  to 
Seamen.    By  O.  H.  SpozgeoiL    Lon- 
don :  Panmore  &  Alabaster.    Price 
One  Penny, 
Our  readeni  who  are  contemplating  a 
visit  to  the  seaside  cannot  do  better 
than  fnmish  themselves  with  a  good 
supply  of  this  forcible  and  beautiful 
homily,  and  scatter  it  far  and  wide. 
We  wish  that  every  ship  that  sails  were 
well  supplied  with  it,  and  do  not  doubt 
it  will  be  a  great  favourite  both  fore 
and  aft. 

The  New  Tebt amknt  Goxkentart 
FOR  KlfQLisH  Beaders.     Parts  IL, 
III.,  IV.     The   Lifb  of   Chribt. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.     Parts  II.— 
VIL     London:    Cassell,    Petter,  & 
Galpin. 
We  apprised  our  readers  some  months 
ago  of  the  issue  of  these  invaluable 
works   in   a   cheap   serial    form.     It 
would     therefore    be    superfluous    at 
present    to   descant  upon  their  great 
and  universally  acknowledged  merits. 
We  simply  call  renewed  attention  to 
^leir  issue  in  this  form,  and  expre&s 
onr  hope  that  our  readers  have  deter- 
mined to  procure  them  and  aid  their 
circulation. 


Hahdbooks  for  Bible  Classes  :  the 

Books  of   Chrohicles.     By  Bev« 

Dr.    Muiphy,  Belfast    Edinburgh : 

T.&  T.Clark.  Price  One  Shilling  and 

Supence. 

Far  beyond  anything  indicated  by  the 

small  price  of  thia  work  is  its  exceeding 

great  value  for  thoroughness  of  verbal 

exposition,    exegetical    criticism,    and 

honriletic  suggestiveness.    The  Messrs. 

Clark  have  not,  to  our  minds,  surpassed 

this  excellent  series  of  handbooks  for 

Bft>le-classes  in  any  of  their  voluminous 
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Thb  Oxford  Bible  fob  Teachebs. 
Printed  expressly  for  the  Sunday 
School  Centenary  Celebration,  1880. 
London:  Oxfoixl  Uniyersity  Press 
Warehonse,  7,  Paternoster  Eow. 
This  is  a  really  marvellous  edition  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  issued  in 
seven  different  sizes.  The  copy  before 
us  is  16mo,  pearly  and  contains  not  only 
all  the  books  of  both  Old  and  New 
Testament,  but  a  collection  of  helps  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  include  a 
Concordance,  notes  on  the  books  of  both 
Testaments,  dictionaries  of  proper  names, 
natural  history  and  geographical  notes, 
maps,  &c. ;  and  all  in  the  compass  of  a 
small  book  for  an  ordinary  pocket.  The 
series  in  question  is  publidied  at  various 
prices,  according  to  the  binding,  from 
three  shillings,  in  boards,  to  twelve 
shillings,  in  morocco  with  flap  edges. 

The  Helps,  &c.,  comprising  all  the 
additional  matter,  is  issued  during  the 


present  year  at  the  small   cost  of  a 
shilling. 

PUKROOTT ;  OB,  THE  GOSPEIi  WINNIHG 

ITS  Way  axono  the  Womhc  of 
India.  ByCIaraM.S.Lowe.  Loudon: 
Morgan  &  Scott,  12,  Fatemoster 
Bmldings. 

PuNBOOTT  is  a  town  in  the  Madx»a 
presidency,  in  which  a  Christian  mission 
has  been  conducted  during  the  last  five 
years  by  two  English  ladies,  Miss  Reade 
and  Miss  Lowe,  the  latter  of  whom  b 
the  writer  of  this  little  volume,  which 
records  the  blessing  which  has  rested 
on  their  disinterested  work.  The  history 
affords  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  good  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  individual  Christian  workers  in 
India,  and  thoroughly  sustaiiia  the 
expectations  that  are  founded  on  female 
Christian  labour. 


NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Newbridge-on-Wye,  July  6. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Gardner,  Rev.  J.  W.  (Witney),  Stratton,  Wilts. 

Qolding,  Rev.  W.  R.,  Leeds. 

Markham,  Rev.  J.  (St  Albans^  Shefford,  Beds. 

RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 
Bury,  Lancashire,  Rev.  H.  D.  Brown,  July  6. 
Oakham,  Rev.  C.  B.  Williams,  July  6. 
South  Shields,  Rev.  G.  West,  June  18. 

RESIGNATION. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Davies,  Abingdon. 

DEATH. 
Russell,  Rev.  John,  Bradford,  York,  July  7. 
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WYCLIFFE'S  WORK  AS  A  REFORMER. 

HE  friars  who  endeavoiired  to  peisuade  Wycliffe  to  retract 
the  charges  he  had  advanced  against  their  order,  knew 
little  of  the  man  with  whom  they  had  to  deaL  His 
hostility  was  in  no  sense  arbitrary  or  capricious.  It  was 
not«  as  they  professed  to  imagine,  a  mere  personal  pique, 
the  result  of  wounded  vanity,  or  baffled  ambition.  It  had  in  it  no 
feeliog  of  vindictiveness  or  revenge,  but  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
profound  and  enlightened  conviction,  and  was  bound  up  with  the 
lefonuei^s  very  conception  of  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  God.  The 
times  in  which  he  lived  were  critical  The  Papal  emissaries  were 
making  desperate  efforts  to  extend  their  influence,  and  to  reduce  the 
civil  not  less  than  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Europe  to  a  state 
of  complete  vassalage.  In  England,  the  contest  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  was  severe  and  continuous,  and  the  Pope  well 
understood  how  to  take  advantage  of  eveiy  political  complication. 
He  dexterously  made  both  kings  and  nobles  the  tools  of  his  ambitious 
designs,  aiding  now  with  one,  and  now  with  another,  as  his  own 
interests  could  best  be  served,  but  never  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of 
the  end  he  had  in  view — the  absolute  subjugation  of  our  country,  and 
ita  ccmversion  into  a  mere  appanage  of  the  Papal  throne.  The  issues 
at  stake  were  almost  as  momentous  on  political  as  they  were  on 
^gious  grounds,  and  to  Wyclifife  the  hour  was  regaL  As  a  Chris- 
tian, he  objected  to  yield  to  the  Pope  a  homage  which  Christ  had 
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forbidden  His  followers  to  receive.  As  a  patriot,  he  would  not 
acknowledge  his  temporal  lordship,  or  attribute  to  him  a  sovereignty 
which  was  fatal  to  national  independence  and  valour.  And  being 
thus  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Pope,  he  was  bound  to  counteiact 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  aiming  so  insidiously  to  carry  it  out 

The  clergy  were,  as  a  rule,  far  from  being  ensamples  to  their  flock. 
Many  of  them  were  corrupt  and  licentious,  and  guilty  of  the  grossest 
misdemeanours.  They  had  little  respect  for  the  laws  either  of  God  or 
of  man,  nor  was  there  any  safeguard  of  social  and  domestic  life  which 
they  did  not  continually  violate  But,  however  notorious  and  aggra- 
vated their  offences,  they  were  not  to  be  held  amenable  to  the  civil 
courts !  The  Church  claimed  the  right  to  protect  her  sons.  Neither 
thefts,  robberies,  nor  murders,  when  committed  by  the  clergy,  could 
be  punished  by  the  secular  government.  Edward  IL  made  an  effort 
to  bring  certain  transgressors  to  justice,  and  Pope  Clement  complained 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^'that  clerks,  invested  with  the 
sacerdotal  character,  and  shining  with  the  splendour  of  pontifical 
dignity,  were  tried  by  laymen,  condemned,  and  hanged  when  found 
guilty  of  robbery  or  murder,  to  the  great  provocation  of  the  Supreme 
Xing,  who  hath  forbidden  the  eecular  power  to  touch  Hie  anointed.^ 

The  clergy  would  not  have  been  thus  "sacredly"  protected  had  they 
not  been  willing  instruments  of  the  Pope's  ambition.  His  Holiness 
had,  in  fact,  by  this  time  established  an  almost  complete  control  over 
the  English  benefices,  and  had  become  the  feirmer-general  of  the  Knglish 
Church.  He  sold  the  highest  offices,  or  rather  all  the  lucrative  offices, 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  many  of  them  thus  fell  in  the  hands  of  the 
Italians,  who  secured  for  themselves  revenues,  on  which  they  lived  in 
magnificence  at  Kome.  They  in  their  turn  fanned  out  the  livings  to 
men  of  inferior  means,  who  in  character,  however,  resembled  them- 
selves. Well  might  Wycliffe  declaim  s^nst  "  the  proud  worldly 
priest  of  Home,"  ''  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and  purse  kervers." 
''And  certainly,"  he  says,  **  though  our  realm  had  a  huge  hill  of  gold, 
and  no  man  took  there&om  but  this  proud  worldly  priests s  collector, 
in  process  of  time  the  hill  would  be  spent;  for  he  is  ever  taking  money 
out  of  our  land,  and  sends  nothing  back  but  God's  curse  for  his  simony, 
and  some  accursed  clerk  of  Antichrist  to  rob  the  land  still  more  for 
wrongful  privileges,  or  else  leave  to  do  God's  will,  that  men  should  do 
without  his  leave,  and  buying  and  selling,"  &c. 

The  clergy,  not  content  with  deriving  rich  gains  from  their  spiritual 
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fanctions,  had  monopolised  many  of  the  great  secular  offices  as  well. 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  real  sacredness  of  their  calling,  or  of  the 
demands  its  duties  made  upon  them.  Hence  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  grasped  other  means  of  power.  Before  any  of  his  contemporaries 
Wycliffe  saw  the  evils  which  resulted  from  this  unlawful  alliance, 
and  protested  against  it  "  Neither  prelates  nor  doctors,  priests  nor 
deacons,  should  hold  secular  offices ;  that  is,  those  of  chancery, 
treasury,  privy  seal,  and  other  such  secular  offices  in  the  exchequer — 
more  especially  while  secular  men  are  sufficient  to  do  such  offices/' 
Again  he  laments  that  "  prelates  and  great  religious  possessioners  are 
so  occupied  in  heart  about  worldly  lordships  and  plans  of  business,  that 
no  habit  of  devotion,  of  praying,  of  thoughtfulness  on  heavenly  things, 
on  the  sins  of  their  own  heart,  or  on  those  of  other  men,  may  be 
preserved;  neither  are  they  found  studying  and  preaching  the  Gospel, 
nor  visiting  and  comforting  of  poor  men.*' 

The  idea  of  the  clerical  office  expressed  in  the  last  sentence — that 
of  preaching  and  visiting  the  poor — ^was  one  on  which  Wycliffe  laid 
frequent  stress.  The  ministers  of  Christ  ought,  as  their  name 
imports,  to  be  the  servants  of  all  men  for  Christ's  sake.  They  were 
pledged  to  follow  Christ  in  holiness,  self-denial,  and  renunciation  of 
the  world.  Thus  he  writes, "  If  thou  art  a  priest,  and  by  name  a 
ourate,  live  thou  a  holy  life.  Pass  other  men  in  holy  prayer,  holy 
desire,  and  holy  speaking,  in  counselling  and  teaching  the  truth. 
Ever  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  let  His  Gospel  and  His 
praises  be  ever  in  thy  mouth.  Let  thy  open  life  be  thus  a  true  book, 
in  which  the  layman  and  the  soldier  may  learn  how  to  serve  God 
and  keep  His  commandments.  For  the  example  of  a  good  life,  if  it 
he  open  and  continued,  striketh  rude  men  much  more  than  open 
preaching  with  the  word  alone." 

WycliflTe  was  opposed,  on  principle,  to  all  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments, and  regarded  the  system  of  tithes  as  unlawful  Christ  and 
His  aposUes,  he  says,  took  no  tithes,  as  men  do  now,  neither  paid 
them,  nor  even  spoke  of  tiiem  either  in  the  Gospel  or  the  Epistles, 
which  are  the  perfect  law  of  freedom  and  grace.  Tithes  were  due  to 
priests  in  the  old  law,  but  it  is  not  so  now  in  the  law  of  grace.  The 
offerings  received  by  Christian  priests  should  be  the  alms  of  the 
people,  given  of  their  own  good-will  and  devotion,  without  asking  or 
^constraining.    How  widely  this  position  differed  from  the  general 

practice  of  the  time  we  need  not  say.    Wycliffe  was  here  in  advance  > 
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not  only  of  his  contemporaries^  but  of  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics 
even  in  cur  own  day. 

On  another  point  he  was  still  more  heterodox.  He  not  only  pro* 
claimed  the  liability  of  priests  to  secular  judgment,  but  their  liability 
to  spiritual  judgment,  even  (if  necessary)  at  the  hands  of  laymen. 
"  When  the  Church  falls  into  corruption,  the  secular  lords  have  the 
right  to  deprive  her  of  the  temporal  goods  which  she  has  abused.'^ 
*'  Every  prelate,  and  also  the  Pope,  when  he  is  wrong,  may  be  accused, 
judged,  and  imprisoned  by  his  subjects,  even  by  laymen." 

But,  though  he  thus  boldly  proclaimed  the  essential  equality  of 
priest  and  people  in  regard  to  their  obligation  to  keep  the  law  of 
God,  he  was  far  from  encouraging  a  spirit  of  irreverence  and  super- 
cilious independence.  He  was  not  afraid  within  proper  limits  to 
magnify  his  office,  or  to  insist  on  receiving  due  respect.  "Thy 
second  father  is  thy  spiritual  father,  who  has  special  care  of  thy  soul, 
and  thus  thou  shalt  revere  him.  Thou  shalt  love  him  especially 
before  other  men,  and  obey  his  teaching  as  far  as  he  teaches  God's 
will.  And  thou  shalt  help  according  to  thy  power,  that  he  may  have 
a  reasonable  sustenance  when  he  doth  well  his  office." 

The  qualification,  "o^  far  as  he  teaeJus  Oo^s  toill,*'  seemed  to 
Wycliffe  indispensable,  and  his  words  plainly  constitute  every  man 
his  own  judge  of  God's  will.  He  declines  to  allow  to  the  clergy 
authority  to  impose  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  conduct,  or  to 
invest  them  with  the  power  of  infallible  guides.  The  reason  and 
conscience  of  a  layman  were,  in  his  view,  as  sacred  as  those  of  a 
priest  From  the  circumstances  of  the  age  he  was  necessarily  led  to 
expose  the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  their  mischievous  usurpations.  But  he  was  equally  averse 
to  injustice  and  arrogance  in  the  laity,  nor  would  he  sanction  in  them 
a  spirit  of  ungenerous  self-assertion  and  self-exaltation.  A  lack  of 
charity  in  regard  to  the  sins  of  their  spiritual  guides  was  deeply  to 
be  deplored.  Such  sins  were  not  to  be  unnecessarily  or  unmercifully 
laid  open  to  the  common  gaze,  or  to  be  contemplated  without  deep 
distress.  Christ's  rule  was  to  be  followed  here  as  in  every  other 
department  of  Christian  morals.  "  If  thy  spiritual  father  fail  in  his 
office,  by  giving  evil  example  and  in  ceasing  to  teach  God's  law,  thou 
art  bound  to  have  great  sorrow  on  that  account,  and  to  tell,  meekly 
and  charitably,  his  fault  to  him  between  thee  and  him  alone."  Those 
are  not  the  words  of  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  cle?^,  or  of  one 
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'who  took  delight  in  destroying  their  jnst  and  honourable  influence. 
Such  counsels  evince  a  spirit  of  Christian  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance which  cannot  be  too  heartily  conunended  or  too  sedulously 
inculcated.  In  fact,  Wycliflfe's  teachings  and  exhortations  on  the 
relations  of  "priests  and  people"  have  an  application  which  far 
exceeds  his  original  design,  and  might  be  studied  with  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  ministers  and  churches  of  our  own  day.  More 
effective  "  charges  "  have  probably  never  been  delivered. 

The  regular  clergy  were  not,  however,  the  only  subordinates  and 
^es  on  whom  the  Pope  relied,  nor  were  they  at  this  juncture 
the  most  vigorous  and  efficient  There  was  another  fraternity  by 
whom  they  were  in  no  limited  measure  restrained  and  eclipsed.  The 
Mendicant  Friars  owed  their  origin  to  the  genius  and  devotion  of  St. 
Francis,  and  had  already,  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  services, 
proved  how  deep  and  far-sighted  was  the  wisdom  of  their  founder. 
England  offered  a  tempting  field  for  their  activity.  They  traversed 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  was  not  a  town,  a  village,  or  a 
hamlet  in  which  they  were  not  busily  at  work.  Every  high  road, 
^eiy  country  lane,  every  by-path  was  familiar  to  them.  They  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unfrequented  spots,  clad  in  their 
<^oaise  russet  frocks  and  rope  girdles,  their  heads  closely  shaven,  their 
feet  bare,  and  their  whole  aspect  indicating  that  they  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  vows  of  that  great  leader  who  had  elected  poverty  as 
his  spouse.  St.  Francis  had  sought  to  oppose  the  worldliness,  the 
pomp,  and  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  the  older  clergy  by  the 
humility  and  self-denial,  the  zeal  and  benevolence,  of  his  followers. 
He  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  them  his  own  spirit,  to  convert  them 
into  an  army  of  evangelists,  to  send  them  into  all  neglected  and 
destitute  places,  that  the  poorest  and  lowest  classes  might  be 
gladdened  by  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  They  were  to  employ 
as  their  main  instrument  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and,  by  means  of  a  language  ^  which  could  be  understanded  of 
the  people,"  gain  control  of  the  popular  mind  Their  services  were 
to  be  rendered  gratuitously.  No  recompense  was  to  be  accepted, 
save  such  as  was  given  by  the  free-will  and  gratitude  of  the  faithful. 

For  a  time,  the  work  of  the  Mendicants  was  purely  beneficent,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  happier  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  common  people  heard  them  gladly,  and  hailed  their 
^vent  as  the  dawn  of  their  deliverance  from  a  thraldom  which  had 
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been  intolerably  oppressive.  The  barefooted  Mar  was  surely  a  finend  of 
the  poor !  His  offer  of  pardons,  indulgences,  and  release  from  purga- 
tory, "without  money  and  without  price,"  was  welcomed  as  a  veritable 
message  from  heaven.  His  manners,  too,  were  so  winning,  his  aim  so 
simple  and  unselfish,  his  devotion  to  the  Church  and  the  poor  so  con- 
spicuous, that  it  was  impossible  to  discountenance  him !  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  his  office  could  be  no  less  grossly  abused  than 
that  of  the  regular  clergy.  His  exemption  from  all  responsibility, 
except  to  the  Pope  himself,  was  a  direct  encouragement  to  a  licentious 
use  of  his  commission.  The  easy  terms  on  which  he  granted  absolution 
tended  to  the  increase  of  crime  of  every  sort.  ^'One  bishop  complained 
that  he  had  in  his  diocese  some  ten  thousand  malefactors,  of  whom 
not  fourteen  had  received  absolution  &om  the  parish  priests,  who  yet 
defied  punishment  and  claimed  their  right  to  the  sacraments  on  the 
pretence  of  having  been  absolved  by  the  friars.''  There  was  no  rank 
of  society  and  no  class  of  minds  over  which  they  did  not  obtain  an 
infiuence.  Their  wealth  and  power  increased  with  alarming  rapidity* 
The  Pope  found  in  them  his  most  unscrupulous  and  effective  allies. 
They  did  more  than  all  his  other  agents  to  debase  the  people  and 
confirm  them  in  their  deadly  superstitions,  and  never  had  the  ingenuity 
of  man  devised  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  instrument  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Papacy  than  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  Wycliffe  should  warn  the  people 
against  the  pestilence  which  thus  rested  on  the  land.  The  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  which  these  men  proclaimed  was  unscripturaland 
unsafe,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  such.  "  Many  think  if 
they  give  a  penny  to  a  pardoner  they  shall  be  forgiven  the  breaking 
of  all  the  commandments  of  God,  and  therefore  they  take  no  heed  how 
they  keep  them.  But  I  say  to  thee,  for  certain,  though  thou  have 
priests  and  friars  to  sing  for  thee,  and  though  thou  each  day  hear  many 
masses,  and  found  chauntries  and  colleges,  and  go  on  pilgrimages  all 
thy  life,  and  give  all  thy  goods  to  pardoners,  all  this  shall  not  bring 
thy  soul  to  heaven.  While,  if  the  commandments  of  God  are  revered 
to  the  end,  though  neither  penny  nor  halfpenny  be  possessed,  there 
shall  be  everlasting  pardon  and  the  bliss  of  heaven." 

No  man  was  more  alive  than  Wycliffe  to  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
templative life,  but  he  regarded  action  as  the  end  of  contemplation. 
It  was,  in  his  view,  "  a  cursed  spirit  of  falsehood  "  which  induced  the 
priests  to  enclose  themselves  within  stone  walls  when  Christ  had 
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fommanded  them  to  preach  the  (^ospeL  Further  than  this,  he  seized 
on  the  idea  which  underlay  the  foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 
and  song^  to  rescue  it  from  abuse. 

He  instituted  an  Order  of  travelling  preachers  or  evangelists,  whose 
missum  it  was  to  carry  the  Gk)spel  to  places  which  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  ordinary  ministries  of  the  Church,  for,  as  he  contended,  ^'  The 
Gospel  relates  how  Jesus  Christ  went  about  in  the  places  of  the 
coontiy,  both  great  and  small,  as  in  cities  and  castles  or  small  towns, 
and  tlus  to  teach  us  to  profit  generally  unto  men,  and  not  to  forbear 
to  teach  to  a  people  because  they  are  few  and  our  name  may  not  in 
consequence  be  great." 

On  other  aspects  of  his  work,  we  hope  to  dwell  in  a  subsequent 
article. 


%\t  #prinm  S^raffir. 


HE  point  in  connection  with  this  business  that  renders  it  so 
peculiarly  odious  is  that  Government  is  the  trader.  The 
contention  that  Government  merely  receives  a  royalty 
upon  it,  is  nothing  less  than  a  cowardly  attempt  to  shirk 
the  responsibility  by  having  recourse  to  a  euphemism; 
it  is  a  philological  fiction  that  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  fatal 
ii^enuity  which  attributes  the  admission  of  the  drug  into  China,  not 
to  British  bayonets,  but  to  the  people's  love  for  it, — a  piece  of 
caaiustry  which  has  its  genesis  in  British  self-righteousness.  It  is 
the  more  important  that  the  fact  should  be  kept  before  the  country 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  all,  from  the  Sovereign  down  to  her 
hmnblest  subject  who  has  a  voice  in  the  regulation  of  our  national 
affairs,  are  consequently  implicated  in  the  crime.  The  East  India 
Company  was  avowedly  a  body  of  mere  traders,  and  they  worked 
the  opium  business  (just  as  they  did  everything  else)  purely  as  a 
numey  speculation.  To  suppose  them  to  have  been  influenced,  not  by 
this  motive,  but  by  a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  people  of  India,  would 
be  aimply  to  misread  the  entire  chapter  of  their  connection  with  the 
coontry.  When  the  British  Oovemment  took  over  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  60m  that  company,  they  took  over  this  business  among  ether 
things ;  not,  however,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  case  of  a 
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benevolent  and  magnanimous  Government,  with  a  view  of  abolishing 
the  iniquity,  or  even  of  mitigating  it,  but  with  the  view  of  stall 
carrying  it  on  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  merchant-traders 
had  created  and  established  it  And  it  may  now  be  safely  afSrmed 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pecuniary  advantage  which  Government 
reaps  from  the  traffic,  oiir  political  parties  would  both  of  them  gladly 
cleanse  their  hands  of  it,  and  would  not  admit  the  validity  of  a  single 
argument  which  they  now  urge  in  its  defence.  When,  as  a  people, 
we  boast  of  our  superiority  among  civilised  nations,  it  is  evident  that, 
in  the  face  of  the  wrongs  we  have  so  long  inflicted  upon  the  helpless 
peoples  of  India  and  China,  we  ought  not  too  readily  to  put  forth  our 
hands  and  take  to  ourselves  the  flattering  unction  that  our  national 
exaltation  is  the  Divine  token  of  any  particular  righteousness  that 
has  marked  our  dealings  with  them.  From  first  to  last  our  right  to 
invade  the  independence  of  those  countries  has  been  the  right  of  brute 
force,  pure  and  simple.  To  afi&rm,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  do,  that 
Providence  gave  us  India,  is  but  a  piece  of  Fecksniffian  Fhariseeism, 
— ^the  fitting  characteristic  of  a  nation  which  finds  the  palliation  of 
all  its  deeds  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  and  the  salve  of  all  its  misgivings, 
in  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  To  drag  in  thus  the  name  of  the 
pure  and  holy  God  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  high  sanction  for  our 
wrong-doing  is  just  as  much  ''  to  take  that  name  in  vain  "  as  it  would 
be  if  one  were  to  attribute  the  existence  of  all  the  badness  in  the 
world  to  the  active  agency  of  the  same  silent  Witness  of  human 
wickedness.  It  is  humiliating  to  find  that  some  persons,  not 
distinguishing  sufficiently  the  difference  between  the  authors  of  the 
origin  of  the  traffic  and  the  authors  of  its  continuance,  place  the  moral 
responsibility  of  the  whole  business  solely  at  the  door  of  the  defunct 
company — on  the  principle,  it  would  seem,  of  Swift's  parody — 

"  Bt  morhLts  nU  nid  ftonwrn," 

''  When  rascals  die  heap  scandal  on  'em  ! '' 

Under  any  circumstances  this  would  be  imdignified  and  cowardly, 
but  it  is  particularly  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  British 
Government  has  of  its  own  accord  from  the  first  availed  itself  of  this 
traffic  as  a  means  of  extorting  revenue  out  of  nations  who  find  it 
impossible  any  longer  to  "  kick  against  the  pricks/'  and  that  it  has 
never  as  much  as  attempted  manfully  to  grapple  with  the  question  as 
a  piece  of  national  disgrace  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

Did  space  permit  we  could  quote  documents  which  show  that  our 
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legislators  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are  equally  capable  of  ui^ing 
aiguments  based  upon  selfish  interests  in  defence  of  the  traffic,  and 
of  throwing  over  it  the  aegis  of  that  Christian  power  which  they 
represent  The  tactics  of  both  parties  have  been  to  abuse  this  thing 
when  at  the  Speaker's  left,  and  to  defend  it  when  at  his  right. 

Under  circumstances  of  less  embarrassment  than  those  inherited 
by  the  present  Administration  from  their  unscrupulous  predecessors^ 
we  might  have  expected  that  men  of  the  moral  calibre  which  belongs 
to  the  heads  of  the  present  (government  would  have  inaugurated  their 
official  career  with  a  measure  intended  to  remove  this  disgrace  from 
the  British  name.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  detested  opium 
iniquity  has  not  more  decided  enemies  in  England,  India,  or  China 
than  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  the  Eight  Hon,  John. 
Bright  A  more  honest  non  possumus  was  probably  never  given  than 
that  with  which  the  members  of  the  Government  met  the  appeal  of 
those  who  sought  their  aid  in  this  matter.  But  the  season  of 
reprieve  must  be  brief.  This  ia  a  burning  question  on  the  con- 
sciences of  Christians  in  this  country,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
inspired  Christian  men  with  the  hope  that  such  terrible  anomalies  in 
the  British  raj  will  speedily  disappear.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
course  of  legislation  can  be  cleared  of  the  almost  inextricable  (Ubris 
of  the  Tory  misrule,  and  as  soon  as  the  petulant  shilly-shallying 
obstmctiveness  of  such  gentlemen  as  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  Mr. 
Gorst,  and  Co.,  will  allow  anything  useful  to  survive  the  tortured 
fonns  of  perverted  Parliamentary  procedure,  we  may  hope  that  the 
doom  of  this  diabolical  traffic  will  be  sounded  from  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Queen. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  other  way,  excepting  that  of  this 
wicked  business,  for  raising  the  required  revenue.  This  is  the  argument 
invariably  put  forward  by  men  who  claim  for  us  political  honesty  and 
national  righteousness.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  no  other  means  of 
holding  our  Eastern  empire  than  this  rope  of  sand  1  The  argument  is 
either  an  indication  of  indifference  to  the  whole  matter,  or  it  is  a 
confession  of  incapacity  to  find  a  solution.  On  this  account  we 
venture  to  put  forward  two  suggestions  which,  to  make  them  practicable, 
require  nothing  more  than  a  spirit  of  earnest  willinghood* 

Our  first  suggestion  applies  to  India  itself.  Every  girl  in  India  is 
o^flnied.    The  priest-class  see  to  that,  for  it  is  by  such  means  in  part 
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that  they  fatten.  The  girls  are  not  allowed  any  option  or  choice  in 
the  matter,  for  an  Indian  marriage  is  not  the  result  of  courtship  or 
love,  or  even  of  acquaintance.  .  The  people  stand  in  such  terror  of  the 
priests  that  some  Hindoos  will  expend  upon  the  marriage  of  their 
little  daughters  more  than  they  could  earn  in  a  whole  twelvemonth. 
Multitudes  of  them  consequently  involve  themselves  in  life-long  and 
hopeless  bondage  to  their  creditors  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion.  AH  India  is  thus  at  the  feet  of  a 
licentious,  avaricious,  and  heartless  set  of  villains  who  are  dignified 
by  an  ecclesiastical  title,  and  whose  villanies  are  palliated  by  the 
euphemism,  "  priests."  Now,  every  one  who  has  not  abdicated  his 
claim  to  decency  and  reason  must  see  that  such  an  abominable 
practice  as  child-marriage  must  be  fatal  to  all  schemes  for  the  per- 
manent uplifting  of  the  people,  and  that  until  it  is  abolished  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India  can,  at  the  best,  lay  claim  to  no  condition 
above  that  of  semi-barbarism.  But  this  is  not  a  thing  that  could 
be  effected  suddenly.  Any  measure  of  reform  that  affects  the  p^ple 
so  generally,  which  touches  the  long-established  temporalities  of  any 
considerable  section  of  the  community,  and  which  comes  home  so 
pointedly  to  every  individual  throughout  the  nation,  must  obviously 
be  introduced  gradually  and  with  some  reasonable  circumspection. 
It  is  very  noticeable  how  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  good 
government  of  India  seek  to  cover  their  disinclination  to  reform  the 
abuses  under  which  the  people  groan  by  muttering  ominous  appie- 
hensions  regarding  the  priests.  But  even  when  the  time  arrives  when 
the  marriage  of  small  children  shall  be  superseded  by  a  more  humane 
custom,  the  priest  wiU  have  but  little  ground  of  complaint,  for  he  will 
still  get  his  share  of  the  spoil  at  whatever  period  of  the  girl's  life  the 
marriage  may  take  place.  Our  suggestion,  then,  is  that  Government 
should  levy  upon  these  marriages  a  moderate  tax.  An  impost  so 
light  that  it  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  anybody's  head  would  more  than 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  would  be  about  tJie  least 
objectionable  of  all  modes  of  raising  in  India  the  equivalent  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  growth  and  preparation  of  opium.  As  long 
as  this  can  be  done  we  have  the  remedy  at  hand  by  which  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  iniquity. 

Considerable  caution  and  knowledge  of  the  people  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary  in  fixing  the  rate  of  the  tax.  The  true  principle  seems 
to  be  to  regulate  it  in  proportion  to  the  ascertainable  amount  spent 
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npon  the  mamaga    Clearly  there  must  not  be  a  uniform  sum  for  the 
maniage-stamp  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  this  would  be  to 
repeat  the  blunder  of  the  present  iniquitous  salt-tax,  compelling 
both  poor  and  rich  to  pay  the  same  excessive  charge  for  a  commodity 
vhich  is  equally  indispensable  to  them  both.    To  call  the  man  who 
invented  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  Indian  Salt  Tax  a  financier  or  a 
statesman  would  be  to  tax  the  very  words  of  our  mother-tongue 
beyond  their  power  of  endurance.    There  must  be  a  proportion.    The 
Hindoo  who  causes  the  world  to  know  through  the  pubUc  newspapers 
that  he  spent  on  the  marnage  of  his  daughter  the  sum  of  two  lacs 
of  rupees  (£20,000)  should  be  taxed  by  Government  a  reasonable 
per-centage  on  that  amount ;  and  the  poor  labouring  man,  whose 
daughter's  marriage  cost  him  less  than  a  half  of  a  two-thousandth  part 
of  that  sum,  should  be  taxed  in  some  proportion  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  modesty.    Instead  of  charging  rich  and  poor  an  equal  and 
imvaiyiog  sum  for  the  stamp,  the  charge  might  be  three  per  cent,  on 
the  ascertained  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  a  most  important 
inducement  to  economy  would  thus  be  secured ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  wealthy,  the  matter  would,  of  course,  be  one  that  need  not  trouble 
anybody  but  themselves,  and  the  more  they  expended  the  greater 
would  be  the  advantage  to  Government.    It  might  veiy  properly  be 
questioned  whether  any  ruling  power  has  a  right  to  dictate  how  much 
money  a  man  may  spend,  yet  it  clearly  is  within  its  right  to  tax  a 
man  according  to  his  expenditure.    If  this  principle  were  in  some 
way  applied  to  the  marriage  expenses  of  the  Indian  people,  nothing 
but  good  would  come  of  it,  the  opium  traffic  might  be  eased  off  and 
before  long  superseded^  and  the  tendency  in  other  respects  would  be 
all  in  the  right  direction.    Under  such  a  regulation  we  should  find  in 
course  of  time  that  those  to  whom  the  marriage  expenses  are  a  real 
and  grievous  burden  would  gradually  diminish  the  outlay  they  now 
&o  foolishly  lavish,  while   heavy    expenditure  would   fall   on  the 
shoulders  of  such  only  as  could  bear  it.    The  evil  of  extravagant 
expenditure  on  marriages  under  which  the  people  have  so  long  lain 
crushed  would  soon  work  its  own  cure  if  the  ruling  power  were  only 
to  exhibit  some  desire  to    institute  beneficent  reform.      We   feel 
assured  that,  if  some  such  measure  as  this  were  applied  throughout 
British  India,  Government  would  have  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
^  the  revenue  it  needs,  and  might  within  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  wash  its  hands  of  that  baneful  traffic   which    successive 
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Cabinets  and  successive  Indian  governors,  living  and  dead,  have  for 
more  than  forty  years  past  repeatedly  acknowledged  and  deplored. 

Our  second  suggestion  applies  to  England.    The  method  we  have 
specified  appears  to  us  a  feasible  one  of  solving  the  difficulty  which 
our  political  predecessors  have  transmitted  to  us.    We  mention  the 
plan,  however,  merely  because  of  the  helplessness  to  which  our  rulers 
seem  obliged  to  confess  in  face  of  the  problem.    It  is  not  the  method 
of  solution  which  we  ourselves  would  advocate,  for  we  hold  that  any 
mode  whatever  of  dealing  with  the  question  which  would  make  either 
the  Indian  or  the  Chinese  people  pay  the  equivalent  would  be  un- 
righteous, and  consequently  irrational     If,  as  most  good  people 
believe,  it  would  be  unjust  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact  of  our 
political  supremacy  in  India  to  compel  the  people  of  that  country  to 
pay  the  ruinous  cost  of  the  Afghan  war — ^an  imbroglio  which  owed 
its  origin  purely  to  the  military  instinct  of  a  party  in  the  late  Grovem- 
ment — ^much  more  would  it  be  unjust  to  expect  them  to  meet  the 
deficiency  that  would  be  occasioned  in  the  Indian  exchequer  by  the 
abolition  of  a  traffic  which  has  from  the  first  been  to  the  Chinese  an 
occasion  of  xmmitigated  and  incalculable  evil,  and  in  the  creation  and 
continuance  of  which  the  people  of  India  have  had  neither  part  nor 
profit    The  duty  of  devising  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  traffic 
<ilearly  lies  with  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  existence,  and  upon 
them  alone  can  properly  devolve  the  burden  of  providing  the  cost. 
The  business  was  not  created  by  the  Indian  people,  but  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  nor  was  it  designed  for  the  good  of  the  Indian  people,  but  to 
meet  the  exigencies  occasioned  by  the  extravagance  and  empiricism 
of  a  purely  selfish  rigime.    Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unjust 
than  to  require  the  Indian  people,  whom  the  British  Government 
have  all  along  so  deeply  wronged  by  means  of  this  traffic,  to  bear  the 
expense  involved  in  the  abolition  of  it.    Yet  it  is  quite  evident  in  all 
the  utterances  of   our  rulers  regarding  the  subject  that,  whether 
through  deficiency  of  invention  or  of  sense  of  justice  to  the  voiceless 
hosts  of  India  and  Cliina,  they  actually  contemplate  those  wretched 
people  as  the  only  persons  who  can  fitly  be  made  to  bear  the  cost, 
and  are  unable  to  see  how  else  the  thing  is  to  be  done.    We  want 
another  Knibb  to  frighten  our  nilers  into  decency  by  arousing  the 
Christian  conscience  of  the  nation,  and  thus  settling  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  public  judgment  an  affair  which  they  have  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  resource  to  settle  within  their  own  conclave.    When  the 
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British  Parliament  voted  the  amount  necessary  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  our  dominions  it  did  the  very  least  it  could  do  in 
acknowledgment  of  our  national  sin.  The  opium  traffic  is  a  parallel 
case ;  and  when  the  English  nation,  which  is  alone  responsible  for  th& 
existence  and  continuance  of  it,  seeks  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  by 
assuming  the  entire  cost  of  its  removal,  it  will  do  nothing  more  than 
it  is  bound  to  do.  Every  farthing  of  the  expense  must  be  borne  by 
ourselves.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  generosity,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
justice.  We  are  continually  reminded  that  the  expense  will  be  heavy ; 
but  if  it  be  grievous  for  us  to  bear,  how  much  more  grievous  would 
it  be  for  the  wretched  clod-hoppers  to  do  so  who  form  the  generality 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  ! 

The  lesson  that  arises  out  of  the  case  is  obvious.  The  English 
people  should  be  more  careful  to  whom  they  entrust  the  administration 
of  their  affairs.  The  question  as  to  what  manner  of  men  we  send  to 
govern  India  is  one  which  does  not  appear  to  awaken  any  genuino 
solicitude  among  us  beyond  the  ordinary  flutter  of  party  jealousy. 
Our  national  sense  of  obligation  towards  our  Eastern  Dependency  scorns 
incapable  of  raising  us  above  the  poor  conception  that  India  is  to  be 
cajoled  by  the  appointment  of  clever  men,  or  men  with  titles.  What 
India  needs  is  to  be  ruled  by  men  of  sense,  of  character,  and  of 
godliness ;  and  if  such  men  are  not  to  be  found  to  represent  us  there,, 
our  meridian  is  past,  and  our  glory  is  departing.  What  but  financial 
ruin  and  national  dishonour  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the 
appointment  to  posts  of  high  responsibility  there  of  such  men  as  those 
whom  Lord  Eipon  and  his  staff  have  happily  superseded  ?  The  truth 
is  that  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  we  do  not  even  understand 
the  nature  of  the  situation  in  India,  and  are  quite  unequal  to  the  task 
of  governing  it  aright.  We  can,  indeed,  hold  it  with  our  swords ;  and 
this  is  about  the  only  point  in  which  we  reveal  any  capacity.  But 
our  entire  administration  is  destitute  of  those  elements  which  could 
possibly  win  their  confidence  or  their  love.  They  are  not  such  a  pack 
of  fools  as  to  be  cajoled  into  a  condition  of  patriotism  by  the  glittering 
devices  of  a  sensuous  imperialism.  They  are  crushed  under  the 
relentless  incidence  of  grinding  taxation,  and  groan  till  we  release 
them ;  they  are  disheartened  and  alienated  from  ua  by  the  absence  of 
humanity  in  the  men  whom  we  send  to  represent  us  among  them. 
From  all  that  appears,  our  claim  to  continue  in  the  country  rests  on 
no  higher  consideration  than  the  sword.    We  are  not  aware  that  this 
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fact  is  seriously  questioned  by  any  one  whose  opinion  in  the  matter  is 
of  any  real  value.    As  a  nation,  therefore,  we  have  yet  everything  to 
learn  as  to  the  discharge  in  India  of  the  functions  of  a  civilised  Power. 
There  is  simply  nothing  in  our  government  of  the  people  that  is 
worthy  of  a  great  nation.    We  have,  indeed,  great  schemes  of  taxation, 
great   devices   for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  great  incomes  for 
sinecures  and  useless  posts,  great  places  for  small  men ;  but  the  Indian 
people  are  nothing  the  better  for  all  this.    The  panic  occasioned  by 
the  appointment  of  the  present  Viceroy  is  pure  irony  when  we  recall 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  British  nation  to  the  appointment  of  his 
inefifable  predecessor,  and  the  cool  indifference  with  which  they  have 
permitted  him  to  drag  their  honour  in  the  dust  in  the  presence  of 
semi-savage  races.    If  every  ofi&ce  in  the  Grovemment  of  India  were 
filled  by  a  Catholic  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  England  more  effectually  than  has  been  done  by  the 
coterie  whom  the  nation  has  permitted  to  work  their  own  sweet  wiU 
in  India  for  the  past  four  years,  or  to  wring  more  bitter  sorrow  from 
the  helpless  races  who  look  to  us  for  protection.    When  a  man  makes 
the  discovery  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  doing  wrong,  his  dis- 
•contiuuance  of  wrong-doing  is  the  first  and  proper  sign  of  sincere 
repentance.    Such  a  course  may  be  humiliating,  but  it  is  the  only 
right  one ;  and  as  to  the  humiliation,  it  is  but  the  natural  penalty  of 
•evil    What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  in  this  instance  no  less  true 
of  the  nation  in  regard  to  this  miserable  traffic  in  opium,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  iniquity  of  the  thing  has  been  all  along  known  and 
•acknowledged  among  us.    And  now  the  "humble-pie"  has  to  be 
«aten,  and  eaten  by  ourselves  as  a  nation.    Sooner  or  later  we  must 
•eat  it,  and  the  longer  we  leave  it  the  harder  it  will  be.    We  cannot 
lift  up  our  faces  as  righteous  and  Grod-fearing  men  till  we  have 
•cleansed  our  hands  of  this  iniquity,  and,  by  assuming  the  entiie  cost 
of  our  own  misrule,  **  bring  forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance." 

Thanks  to  our  Constitution,  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  not  the 
masters  of  the  nation.  They  are  its  servants ;  and  they  hold  office  at 
the  will  of  the  nation,  not  even  at  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  coarse  they  have  pronounced  for  of  late  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  best  people  of  the  nation ;  and  as  it  is  only 
charitable  to  suppose  that  they  imagine  that  in  this  matter  they  are 
in  fact  representing  public  opinion,  it  remains  for  their  supporters  to 
undeceive  them.    The  most  reasonable  and  constitutional  way  of 
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doing  this  is  to  pour  in  upon  them  a  shower  of  memorials  from  all 
the  towns  and  cities  and  counties  of  the  land.  Let  every  minister 
of  Christ,  every  church-officer,  or  other  man  of  influence,  see  to  it  that 
in  his  particular  locality  or  church  the  public  mind  shall  be  rightly 
informed  regarding  the  details  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  regarding  its 
history,  and  that  a  sound  and  earnest  public  opinion  is  created  with  a 
view  to  its  abolition.  And  let  petitions  to  Government  not  ''  lie  in 
the  vestry  "  for  signature,  but  be  taken  from  house  to  house  the  whole 
country  over  by  men  and  women  who  know  that  they  are  their 
brothers'  keepers,  and  who  are  equal  to  the  seK-denial  and 
magnanimity  of  a  labour  of  love.  The  Christian  conscience  of  the 
nation  must  be  awakened  to  take  the  matter  up  and  to  compel  our 
mlers  to  see  the  question  in  its  true  light.  If  we  hand  down  India 
to  onr  posterity  with  such  plague-spots  as  the  opium  traffic  and  child- 
marriage,  it  will  be  a  heritage  that  may  well  make  them  blush  for  our 
decency  and  humble  them  at  our  want  of  intelligence,  capacity,  and 
character.  J.  D.  Bate. 


''  %\t  iurial  0f  Sir  |obn  ^00^." 


HEN  passing,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  thinking  of  the 
celebrated  lines  written  in  commemoration  of  his  burial, 
the  question  perchance  may  have  arisen.  Who  was  the 
author  of  that  elegy?  Few,  however,  remember  the 
name,  or,  if  they  did,  fewer  would  recollect  anything  about  the 
circumstances  and  history  of  the  writer.  Yet  the  young  composer 
deserves  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and,  both  for  literary  genius  and  sincere 
piety,  is  worthy  of  being  warmly  commended  to  appreciative  regard. 
Charles  Wolfe,  B.A.,  was  the  writer  of  the  poem  beginning : — 

''  Not  a  dmm  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
Ag  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  harried, 
Not  a  aoldier  dlBcbaiged  his  farewell  shot, 
O'er  tlie  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried.'* 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald  Wolfe,  Esq.,  of  Blackball, 
County  Kildare,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin,  14th  December,  1791. 
Educated  at  Winchester,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  for  the  Irish 
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Churchy  he  became,  at  the  tenuination  of  his  connection  iR^ith  his 
Alma  Mater,  curate  at  Bally  clog,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  after- 
Tvards  at  Castle  Caulfield,  the  principal  village  of  the  parish  of 
Dononghmore. 

The  ode  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  was  written  during  his 
college  life,  about  1814,  and  had  its  origin  in  these  circumstances  :— 
Mr.  Samuel  O'SuUivan,  a  friend  of  the  author's,  was  one  summer  day 
sitting  in  his  rooms  and  reading  in  the " Edinburgh  Annual  "Register'* 
a  striking  and  beautiful  account  given  of  the  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  Wolfe  came  in,  and  his  friend,  much  impressed  himself, 
made  him  listen  as  he  read  to  him  the  passage.  He  heard  it  with 
deep  and  sensible  emotion.  Both  were  loud  and  ardent  in  commenda- 
tion, and,  after  some  little  time,  a  proposal  was  accepted  to  take  a 
walk  into  the  country.  During  their  stroll,  Wolfe  was  imusually 
meditative  and  silent,  and  his  companion  was  a  little  provoked  by 
meeting  with  no  response  or  sympathy  to  his  frequent  butsts  of 
admiration  about  the  country  and  scenery  in  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  used  so  cordially  to  join.  But  he  atoned  for  his  apparent 
dulness  and  insensibility  upon  his  return,  when  he  repeated  the  first 
and  last  verses  of  his  beautiful  ode,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
had  been  absorbed.  A  rapturous  approbation  was  expressed,  with 
which  he  seemed  greatly  pleased,  and,  stimulated  by  the  remarks  of 
his  friend,  as  he  afterwards  said,  his  mind  worked  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  added  the  other  verses  by  which  it  was  completed.  It  was 
long  before  it  was  generally  known  who  was  the  author.  The  writer's 
retiring  modesty  kept  him  from  at  all  setting  himself  prominently 
forward.  Unscrupulous  spoliators  sought,  as  they  often  do  in  such 
circumstances,  to  pass  it  off  as  their  own.  Amongst  others,  an 
anecdote  is  told  to  this  eifect: — While  Mr.  W.  was  residing  in 
Exeter  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  a  copy  of  verses  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  sister,  with  a  whisper  that  they  were  the  production  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  place,  who  was  unwilling  that  his  name  should  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  them.  On  opening  the  paper,  to  her 
surprise  she  found  her  brother's  poem.  Various  other  attempts  to 
claim  it  were  made.  But  its  genuineness,  as  the  production  of 
Wolfe,  has  been  abundantly  proved,  and  the  tenderness  of  poetic 
sensibility  it  displays,  coupled  with  chasteness  and  beauty  of  exptes- 
sion,  has  made  it  a  favourite  with  any  who  have  disceniment  to 
perceive,  and  taste  to  appreciatCi  true  poetry.    Perhaps  the  highest 
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liteiaiy  commendation  passed  on  it  was  that  of  Lord  Byron,  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  then  nameless  and  unpatronised 
eflusion  is  authenticated  in  "  Med  win's  Conversations  of  Byron."  At 
a  dinner,  at  which  Byron  was  one  of  the  guests,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  day,  and  a  question  arose  as  to 
which  was  the  most  perfect  ode  that  had  been  produced.  Shelley 
contended  for  Coleridge's  on  Switzerland,  beginning  "  Ye  clouds,"  &c. 
Others  named  some  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  and  Campbell's 
"Hohenlinden."  Had  Lord  Byron  not  been  present,  his  own  "Invo- 
cation in  Manfred,"  or  the  "  Ode  to  Napoleon/'  or  on  ''  Prometheus  '* 
might  have  been  cited.  "  Like  Gray,"  said  Byron,  "  Campbell  smeUs 
too  much  of  the  oiL  He  is  never  satisfied  with  what  he  does.  His 
finest  things  have  been  spoiled  by  over  polish.  Like  paintings, 
poems  may  be  too  highly  finished.  The  great  art  is  effect,  no  matter 
how  produced.  I  will  show  you  an  ode  you  have  never  seen,  that  I 
consider  little  inferior  to  the  best  which  the  present  prolific  age  has 
brought  forth."  With  this  he  left  the  table,  almost  before  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  returned  with  a  magazine,  from  which  he  read  the 
lines  on  Sir  John  Moore's  burial  "  The  feeling  with  which  he  recited 
these  admirable  stanzas  I  shall  never,"  says  the  writer,  "forget." 
After  he  had  come  to  an  end,  he  repeated  the  third,  and  said  it  was 
perfect,  particularly  the  lines : — 

"  But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

"I  should  have  taken  the  whole,"  said  Shelley,  "for  a  rough 
sketch  of  Campbell's."  "No,"  replied  Byron;  "Campbell  would 
have  claimed  it  if  it  had  been  his."  It  is  interesting  to  think  of 
these  clever  men  and  eminent  poets  thus  discussing  and  commending, 
without  knowing  it,  the  work  of  a  youthful  student  for  the  ministry. 
It  is  pleasing  also  to  mark  the  generous  spirit  in  which  they  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  talent.  Captain  Medwin  at  first  conjectured 
the  poem  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Byron  himself,  but  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  avowed  that  his  supposition  was  erroneous, 
and  *'  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Wolfe." 
In  the  lit-erary  remains  which  are  given  by  the  hand  of  loving 
friendship  several  other  pieces,  striking  in  various  respects,  are  given 
from  the  same  cultured  mind.  There  is  one  on  "  Jugurtha,"  another 
on  the  "  Battle  of  Busaco,"  another  on  "  Patriotism,"  and  smaller  pro- 
ductions.   But  nothing  else  is  so  distinguished  by  merit,  or  possesses 
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such  attractive  characteristics^  as  this  ode.  The  author,  indeed, 
absorbed  in  his  greater  work,  repressed  his  poetic  power,  and  gave 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  through  his  brief  life,  to  the  ministry  which, 
for  too  short  a  time,  he  was  permitted  to  exercise.  When  once,  at  a 
friend's  house,  he  found  the  secret  of  the  authorship  was  discovered, 
with  a  blush  and  modest  confusion  which  hastened  to  disrlg^Tm  all 
praise,  or  rather,  says  his  biographer,  "deprecate  blame  for  wasted 
words,"  he  said,  "  Well,  T  believe  every  one  at  some  time  or  other  in 
his  life  is  guilty  of  rhyming,  but  those  days  are  past  with  me,"  "  and 
so,"  adds  his  friend,  "  was  every  thought  which  might  not  directly 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Eedeemer's  Kingdom  on  eartL"  "  I  must  bid,"  he  says  in 
a  letter, ''  a  long  farewell  to  literature  and  all  the  pleasures  and  asso- 
ciations which  it  carries  along  with  it.  Do  not  think,  however,  that 
I  repine,  least  of  all  at  my  duty  as  a  Christian  and  a  clerg3mian ;  but 
here  is  a  parish,  large  beyond  all  proportion,  in  which  the  curate,  who 
here  does  everything,  will  be  unavoidably  called  on  every  moment. 
But  my  hand  is  to  the  plough,  and  I  must  not  look  back." 

He  entered  on  his  curacy  in  1817,  with  ardour  and  resolve  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  as  he  was,  in  his  Master's  service.  Ifo  half- 
heartedness  marked  him.  Throughout  the  few  years  in  which  he 
was  permitted  to  labour  zealous  consecration  appears  to  have  inspired 
him.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  he  should  find  at  first  his 
Christian  experience  hardly  to  possess  the  fulness,  strength,  and 
adaptation  which  his  work  required.  Like  many  who  have  com- 
menced to  preach  after  the  more  general  studies  of  the  curriculum  ,^ 
he  found  he  needed  confirmation  on  various  points  of  Christian 
evidences,  and  a  deeper  and  closer  fellowship  with  God.  From 
childhood  he  had  been  impressed  with  religious  feelings,  and  his 
college  life  had  been  distinguished  by  nothing  but  what  was  pure 
and  noble.  He  felt  himself,  however,  very  imperfect,  and  so  a  season 
of  careful  heart-searching  preceded  his  devotion  to  his  engagement. 
This  seems  to  have  been  eminently  blessed,  and  he  came  forth  with 
established  convictions  and  enlightened  views,  to  be  used,  we  cannot 
doubt,  as  a  polished  shaft  with  Divine  effect  in  the  spheres  where  it 
was  appointed  him  to  be  for  a  little  while  an  ornament  and  a  power. 

As  a  preacher  he  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  the  well-known  eloquence 
of  his  country.  He  did  not  go  to  his  pulpit,  however,  without  that 
diligent  preparation  which  no  preacher  who  feels  his  work  and  re- 
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spects  himaelf  and  his  audience  will  neglect.  He  seldom,  it  is  said, 
had  his  sennons  fully  written  out  and  prepared  for  delivery ;  yet  this 
arose  not  &om  any  dearth  of  mental  resources,  much  less  from  confi- 
dence or  neglect.  The  solicitude  he  felt  as  to  the  choice  of  his 
subject,  the  topics  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  the  most  lively  and 
practical  manner  in  which  they  might  be  presented,  were  the  real  cause 
which  usually  delayed  his  preparation.  He  was  never  satisfied  with 
jint  thoughts,  but  revolved  them  over  and  over,  with  the  hope  that 
others  more  suitable  and  striking  might  present  themselves.  Thus  he 
had  seldom  more  than  half  the  sermon  committed  to  paper  when  the 
time  arrived  for  delivery.  However,  lus  mind  was  so  fully  impreg- 
nated with  his  subject,  and  his  command  of  language  so  prompt,  that 
he  never  was  at  a  loss  to  complete  in  the  pulpit  what  he  had  left 
unfiuished  at  his  desk.  We  do  not  wonder  that  many  were  attached 
to  his  ministry,  especially  as  he  possessed  the  art  of  making  clear  to 
the  dull  and  unintelligent  what  also  it  delighted  the  cultured  to 
hear. 

His  spirit  as  a  pastor  seemed  everything  that  was  kind  and  winning. 
Great  affectionateness  of  disposition  always  marked  him.  On  one 
occasion,  when  one  of  his  friends  at  Castle  Caulfield  was  stricken 
down  by  apoplexy,  he  ran  ten  miles  "  like  a  madman,"  and  was  only 
in  time  to  see  his  dead  body.  He  was  peculiarly  happy,  it  is  said, 
especially  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  who  were  much 
attracted  by  the  cordiality  and  simple  earnestness  of  his  deportment 
t^>wards  them.  In  his  conversations  with  the  plain  farmer  or  humble 
laboorer  he  usually  laid  his  hands  upon  their  shoulders  or  caught 
them  by  the  arm,  and,  while  he  was  insinuating  his  arguments  or 
enforcing  his  appeals  with  all  the  variety  of  simple  illustrations  which  a 
prolific  fancy  could  supply,  he  fastened  an  anxious  eye  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  person  he  was  addressing,  as  if  eagerly  awaiting 
Mme  gleam  of  intelligence  to  show  that  he  was  understood  and  felt. 

His  course,  unhappily,  was  soon  to  be  run.  During  a  year  of  typhus 

fever,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick,  he 

exposed  himself  to  frequent  cold  and  confirmed  and  hastened  the 

symptoms  of  the  consumptive  malady  that  finally  issued  in  his  death. 

He  bore  his  testimony  nobly  to  the  end.    The  physician  who  attended 

him  said,  **  Yonr  mind,  sir,  seems  to  be  so  raised  above  the  world  that 

I  need  not  fear  to  communicate  to  you  my  candid  opinion  of  your 

'tate.''    "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  trust  I  have  been  learning  to  live 
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above  the  world/'  and  he  added  some  impressive  observations  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  hopes.  He  afterwards  took  opportunity  to  recur  to 
the  same  subject.  The  physician  on  retiring  to  the  adjoining  room 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  in  tears,  exclaiming,  *'  There's  something 
tsuperhuman  about  that  man."  He  passed  away  in  prayer  and  blessing 
his  friends  in  1823  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  So,  after  a  short  five 
years'  ministry,  entered  into  his  rest  one  whose  talents,  whose  piety, 
and  excellences  of  disposition  rendered  him  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him ;  and  the  record  of  his  life,  with  its  unselfishness,  not  a  few  hard- 
ships, comparative  obscurity  and  isolation,  yet  fervent  zeal,  contains 
many  a  lesson  that  may  well  be  learned  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friendship  and  ecclesiastical  associations.  We  will  close 
with  a  few  extracts  from  fragmentary  papers  and  sermons,  fifteen  of 
which  are  included  in  Archdeacon  Bussell's  memoir.  Here  is  a  gem ; 
"  Christ  is  '  God  manifest.'  He  is  the  Word — God  heard ;  the  light — 
God  seen ;  the  life — God  felt."  Here  is  another,  suggesting  hints  for 
reflection, ''  Shall  the  word  of  a  physician  alter  our  regimen  ?  Shall  a 
few  hundreds  added  to  or  subtracted  from  our  fortune  alter  our  style 
of  living  ?  And  yet  shall  a  visit  from  God  produce  no  change  ?  Shall 
Heaven  have  descended  upon  earth  and  earth  remain  what  it  was  ? 
Shall  the  Spirit  of  God  have  communed  with  me  and  shall  my  soul 
return  unpurified  from  the  conversation  ? " 

The  following  proposal  for  a  sermon  is  given — ^*  Preach  a  sermon 
in  which  every /a/se  sentiment  is  supposed  to  be  uttered  on  the  death- 
bed ;  a  sermon  in  which  we  suppose  the  sensations  of  a  sinner  looking 
back  upon  those  whom  he  may  have  misled  or  neglected  to  instruct — 
a  father  upon  his  children,  &c. — a  pastor  upon  his  flock — ^when  each 
shall  say, '  I  pray  thee  send  some  one  unto  my  Father's  house.'  Give 
also  the  retrospect  from  heaven  upon  those  whom,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  we  may  have  assisted."  On  the  words, "  My  yoke  is  easy,  My 
burden  is  light,"  after  comparing  the  character  of  Christ's  yoke 
with  the  religious  yokes  and  burdens  of  heathendom,  we  find  the 
following  striking  passage  with  which  we  will  end  our  notice : — 

**  Such  is  our  yoke  and  awr  burden !  Let  him  who  has  thought  it 
too  hard  and  too  heavy  to  bear  be  prepared  to  state  it  boldly  when  he 
shall  appear  side  by  side  with  the  poor  and  mistaken  Indian  before 
the  throne  of  God  at  the  day  of  judgment  The  poor  heathen  may 
come  forward  with  his  wounded  limbs  and  wdteiing  body  saying,  '  I 
thought  Thee  an  austere  Master,  delighting  in  the  miseries  of  Thy 
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creatures,  and  I  have  accordingly  brought  Thee  the  torn  remnants  of 
a  body  which  I  have  tortured  in  Thy  service.'    And  the  Christian  will 
come  forward  and  say, '  I  knew  that  Thou  didst  die  to  save  me  from 
such  sufferings  and  torments,  and  that  Thou  only  commandedst  me  to 
keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity,  and  I  thought 
it  too  hard  for  me,  and  I  have  accordingly  brought  Thee  the  refuse 
and  sweepings  of  a  body  that  has  been  corrupted  and  brutalised  in 
the  service  of  profligacy  and  drunkenness— even  the  body  which  Thou 
didst  declare  should  be  the  temple  of  Thy  Holy-  Spirit.'    The  poor 
Indian  will,  perhaps,  show  his  hands,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his 
children,  saying,  *  I  thought  this  was  the  sacrifice  with  which  God  was 
well  pleased  ; '  and  you,  the  Christian,  will  come  forward  with  blood 
upon  your  hands  also, '  I  knew  that  Thou  gavest  Thy  Son  for  my 
sacrifice  and  commandedst  me  to  lead  my  offspring  in  the  way  of 
everlasting  life ;  but  the  command  was  too  hard  for  me  to  teach  them 
Thy  statutes  and  to  set  them  my  humble  example ;  I  have  let  them 
go  the  broad  way  to  destruc  tion,  and  their  blood  is  upon  my  hand 
and  my  heart  and  my  head.'    The  Indian  will  come  forward  and  say, 
'Behold,  I  am  come  firom  the  wood,  the  desert,  and  the  wilderness, 
where  I  fled  from  the  cheerful  society  of  my  fellow-mortals,  because  I 
thought  it  was  pleasing  in  Thy  sight.'    And  the  Christian  will  come 
forward  and  say, '  Behold,  I  come  from  my  comfortable  home  and  the 
communion  of  my  brethren  which  Thou  hast  graciously  permitted  me  to 
enjoy ;  but  I  thought  it  too  hard  to  give  them  a  share  of  those  blessings 
which  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  me;  I  thought  it  too  hard  to  give  them  a 
portion  of  my  time,  my  trouble,  my  fortime,  or  my  interest ;  I  thought 
it  too  hard  to  keep  my  tongue  from  cursing  and  reviling,  my  heart 
from  hatred,  and  my  hand  from  violence  and  revenge.'    What  will  be 
the  answer  of  the  Judge  to  the  poor  Indian  none  can  presume  to  say. 
That  he  was  sadly  mistaken  in  the  means  of  salvation,  and  that  what 
he  had  done  could  never  purchase  him  everlasting  life,  is  beyond  a 
doubt;  but  yet  the  Judge  may  say,  ^  Come  unto  Me,  thou  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  rest  which  thou  couldst  not  purchase  for  thy- 
self.'   But  to  the  Christian, '  Thou  who  hadst  My  easy  yoke  and  My 
light  burden,  thou  for  whom  all  was  already  purchased—'    Thank 
God  it  is  not  yet  pronounced — ^begone  1  and  fly  for  thy  life !" 
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THE  FIFTH  PETITION— FOBGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS  AS  WE 

FORGIVE  OUR  DEBTORS. 

By  the  Rev.  Richabd  Glover,  Bbistol. 


«  Our  Father    •    •    •    Fo&orvz  vb  ottsl  debts  as  wb  po&gitb  oux  dbbtobs." — 

Matthew  vi.  9 — 12. 


lYE  ns  bread  and  forgive  ua  our  debts: — So  Christ  links 

together  the  great  need  of  the  body  and  the  great  need  of 

<g^a.     the  souL    "What  Christ  has  joined  together  none  should 

'^^  put  asunder ;  we  should  neither  in  greed  ask  only  bread, 
nor  in  remorse  and  despair  ask  only  pardon.  But  we 
should  ask  both  together,  and  gather  from  the  union  of  the  petitions 
the  lesson  that  forgiveness  is  a  prime  necessity  of  life— essential  to 
the  soul  as  bread  is  to  the  body.  Fools  mock  at  sin,  deeming  it 
trivial  in  its  nature  and  its  consequences.  Our  Saviour  treats  it  as 
the  great  calamity  of  Ufe,  and  bids  us  seek  to  get  rid  of  it  by  pardon. 
His  view  of  things  was  free  of  all  distortion.  In  the  Ught  in  which. 
He  beheld  all  things,  nothing  was  exaggerated  and  nothing  obscured. 
Their  real  magnitude,  their  exact  form,  revealed  themselves  to  His 
eye,  and  it  is  wise  of  us  to  use  His  vision  to  correct  our  own,  to 
accept  His  estimates,  and  then  to  follow  His  guidance  in  our 
prayer. 

In  this  petition  there  are  two  things  specially  brought  before  us : — 

L  The  Request;  and  IL  The  clause  which  is  added  to  the 
Reqxtest. 

We  b^in  with, 

I. — The  bequest.    Oue  Fatheb,  fobgive  us  oub  debts. 

How  solemn !    How  consoling  is  this  word ! 

Nothing  is  more  awful  than  its  assumption  that  we  are  in  debt  to 
the  Lord  God  Almighty.  Nothing  is  more  sweet  than  its  suggestion 
that  God  is  in  the  habit  of  pardoning  men»  and  that  we  have  only  to 
ask  in  order  to  obtain  His  forgiveness.  Thus,  before  the  petition  has 
wrought  anything  directly  for  us,  it  acts  as  a  two-edged  sword, 
destroying  at  once  our  delusions  and  our  despair.    Look  at  each  side 
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of  its  teaching  aa  bringing  before  us  the  great  reasons  why  we  should 
offer  its  request 

1.  Observe  we  arc  in  debt  to  God. 

We  have  only  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience  to  admit  this  at 
once.  For,  amongst  the  deepest  of  all  our  instincts,  is  the  sense  of 
responsibility — a  feeling  that  some  things  are  due  from  us.  We  are 
no  sooner  conscious  of  freedom  to  choose  our  acts,  than  we  become 
sensible  of  certain  claims  constraining  our  choice;  and  the  whole 
realm  of  duty  rises  on  the  souL  Before  we  discover  a  personal  God, 
and  any  specific  relationship  to  Him,  every  form  of  goodness  which 
seems  possible  to  us  appears  as  binding  on  us  as  well. 

Somehow,  all  the  good  of  which  we  are  capable  puts  in  a  claim  on 
ns,  requiring  to  be  wrought.  With  every  need  of  our  fellow-men 
which  we  might  meet ;  with  every  example  of  goodness  which  we 
might  with  advantage  copy ;  with  every  precept  of  good,  there  arises 
a  sense  that  the  course  which  these  suggest  is  duty,  and  that  we  are 
responsible  for  doing  it.  And  when  we  have  seen  God,  and  have  felt 
our  relationship  to  Him,  then  all  this  sense  of  duty  grows  in  force 
and  delicacy. 

Our  creation,  and  our  preservation  by  Him,  augment  our  self- 
respect,  and  -with  it  our  sense  of  duty  to  Him.  The  example  of  aU 
His  virtues,  of  His  thought  for  others.  His  purity.  His  service  of 
constant  love,  give  a  sanction  to  all  the  similar  virtues  of  which  we 
are  capable. 

When  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be  the  objects  of  infinite  care,  and 
of  redeeming  activities,  the  reception  of  God's  mercies  deepens 
wiihia  us  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  rendering  a  similar  service  to  others 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  possible.  The  fairness  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  His  continual  service.  His  character  unsullied  with  a  stain 
of  self-seeking,  complete  our  sense  of  what  is  grandly  possible 
tons. 

And  thus,  gradually  there  rises  before  us  a  "  Pattern  on  the  Mount,** 
according  to  which  we  feel  our  life  must  be  fashioned.  And  duty 
comes  to  us  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  to  guide  us  on  our  way, 
iathe  path  by  which  greatness  and  peace  alike  are  reached.  We 
My  turn  our  back  on  this  ideal  of  life,  but  it  is  there.  We  may 
damage  the  senses  by  which  it  is  perceived,  and  the  powers  by  which 
it  is  obeyed,  but  it  is  there — a  law  traced  for  us  by  the  finger  of  God. 
However  we  becloud,  we  cannot  utterly  destroy  our  sense  of  responsi- 
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bility.  And  we  destroy  our  own  dignity  as  men  in  the  same  degree 
in  which  we  succeed  in  obscuring  it.  Bliss,  growth,  purity,  flow 
from  the  hearty  and  obedient  recognition  of  it;  all  forms  of  evil 
spring  from  its  denial. 

We  owe  our  God  all  the  good  of  which  we  are  capable. 

And,  owing  Him  this,  we  fail  to  meet  our  responsibilities  to  Him. 
We  leave  undone  the  things  we  ought  to  do,  and  do  those  things  we 
ought  not  to  do.  When  we  begin  to  reckon  up  our  shortcomings 
they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered.  Our  own  hearts,  corrupted  and 
partial  as  they  are,  condemn  us,  and  we  feel  that  He  who  knows  all 
things  must  see  much  ground  of  blame  that  we  have  altogether  over- 
looked. The  more  we  awake  and  see  things  in  a  Divine  light,  the 
more  faults,  gross  and  inexcusable,  lie  obvious  in  our  life.  Only  the 
ignorant  feel  innocent.  The  holier  we  are  the  deeper  is  the  sense  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  current  selfishness  of  our  lives.  The  chief  of 
saints  felt  himself  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners.  And  whenever  the  eye  is 
exercised  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  Saviour's  character,  its  perception 
produces  simultaneously  self-respect  and  deep  repentance. 

And  when  we  add  to  the  actual  wrongs  we  have  done  the  great 
neglects  of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  our  sense  of  sinfulness 
increases,  for  while  sins  of  commission  slay  their  thousands,  sins  of 
omission  slay  their  tens  of  thousands.  The  sin  of  the  priest  and 
Levite  in  the  parable  was  only  neglect  '^  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not "  is  the  opening  phrase  of  the  verdict,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye 
cursed." 

Only  not  to  trust  a  Saviour,  only  not  to  love  Him  and  our  brethren 
of  mankind — ^what  a  perdition  is  implied  in  these  negations !  And 
our  life  is  full  of  these  deplorable  neglects,  which  combine  the 
maximum  of  harm  with  the  minimum  of  consciousness  of  wrong. 
When  we  begin  to  add  up  these  wrongs  and  these  neglects  calmly 
and  fairly,  and  admit  into  our  reckoning  all  aggravations  accruing 
from  the  possession  of  light  and  the  enjoyment  of  mercy,  we  cannot 
fail  to  understand,  in  some  degree  at  least,  how  contrition  has  been 
the  seal  upon  the  brow  of  all  Gk)d's  saints  in  every  age,  and  how 
Christ  should  speak  of  "  our  debts  "  to  God. 

If  there  are  such  debts  to  our  God,  obligations  thus  unmet, 
and  faults  contracted,  let  us  see  that  we  make  not  light  of  such  a 
state  of  matters.  Sin  is  the  great  evil,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
other  evils  are  insignificant.    We  should  beware  of  throwing  dust  in 
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our  own  eyes  and  healing  slightly  the  hurt  of  our  own  hearts.  We 
have  debts,  with  nothing  to  pay;  and,  bankrupt  before  Ood,  our 
wisdom  is  to  take  our  debts  to  our  Father  in  heaven^  saying, 
"  Father,  forgive  them." 

For  the  Saviour's  word,  assuming  the  guilt  of  sin,  proclaims  at  the 
same  time  the  possibility  of  its  pardon. 

How  sweet  is  the  assumption  of  this  word — ^that  forgiveness  is 
granted  to  those  who  seek  it ! 

For  forgiveness  is  a  great  word.  It  means  forth-giving — ^that  is> 
the  absolute  dismissal  and  sending  away  of  that  which  we  acknow- 
ledge. And,  carrying  this  large  significance,  it  reproduces  exactly  the 
force  of  the  word  which  the  Saviour  uses. 

There  is  no  philosophy  of  atonement  embodied  in  the  prayer.  It 
was  not  necessary.  In  what  way  God  would  achieve  His  purpose  of 
at  once  enhancing  the  obligation  of  duty  while  pardoning  the  breaches 
of  it,  it  was  not  necessary  to  unfold.  How  much  the  forgiveness  freely 
bestowed  on  us  would  cost  our  Saviour  He  does  not  here  announce, 
but  simply  presents  the  result  of  His  atoning  work  before  us,  and 
bids  us  ask  and  expect  the  free,  absolute,  complete  forgiveness  of  our 
sins.  0  !  what  a  gospel  is  there  in  this  word !  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
gleam  of  hope  derivable  from  philosophy  on  such  matters.  The  way 
in  which  Nature  makes  the  best  of  all  things — gathering  up  fragments 
that  nothing  may  be  lost,  and  turning  aU  corruption  into  a  source  o£ 
life-HSuggests  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  perchance  our  failings  may  be 
wrought  into  some  plan  for  the  development  of  our  better  naturesw 
But  it  is  only  a  glimmer.  And  when  our  memory  declines  to  forget 
our  faults,  when  painful  experiences  keep  up  the  recollecticn  of 
them,  when  the  law — ^"What  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap" — ^proclaims  itself  to  our  souls,  then  these  debts  "cleave  to 
us,"  "  take  hold  upon  us,"  so  that  we  cannot  lift  our  head,  and  every- 
where something  of  the  tone  of  the  "  Dies  Irae  "  marks  the  utter- 
ance of  the  awakened  heart 

"  What  shall  I,  frail  man,  be  pleading  1 
Who  for  me  be  interceding, 
When  the  just  are  mercy  needing  1 " 

are  the  questions  insoluble  and  desponding  which  rise  to  the  lip$ 
of  all  but  the  frivolous  and  worldly.  But  the  Saviour  meets  all  this- 
despair  by  this  simple  word — ^when  ye  pray,  say,  '*  Father,  forgive  us 
our  debts.**    For  this  precept  teaches  us  that,  "  without  money  and 
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without  price,"  this  most-needed  and  richest  of  all  gifts  is  to  be 
obtained.  That  God  "  abundantly  pardons,"  "  delighteth  to  forgive  ; " 
that  "  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  He  removes  our  trans* 
gressions  from  us ; "  that  He  "  blots  them  out  as  a  cloud,"  that  He 
''  buries  them  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,"  that  "  our  sins  and  iniquities 
He  remembers  no  more  for  ever." 

So  that  the  burden  may  be  lifted  from  our  hearts !  And  the  cup 
of  woe,  which  we  have  filled,  need  not  be  drunk.  A  Divine  pardon 
may  intervene  between  the  fault  and  the  penalty  of  it.  While  we 
•cannot  forget  our  fault,  we  may  have,  what  is  far  better  than  forget- 
fulness,  God's  forgiveness — so  rich  that  we  feel  at  liberty  to  forgive. 

''  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  "  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
and  characteristic  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Creed.  When 
Luther  realised  the  force  of  this  word,  it  changed  for  him  ''  the  shadow 
of  death  into  morning,"  and  led  him  to  that  peace  and  hope  which 
he  proclaimed  with  such  power  as  to  produce  the  Eeformation.  And 
when,  obedient  to  our  Saviour,  we  offer  this  prayer,  the  forgiveness  of 
God  comes  to  us  and,  with  its  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding, 
fills  the  souL  Eeconciliation  with  Gh)d  makes  the  great  calm,  permits 
all  the  noblest  blessings  of  Grod,  to  descend  upon  our  spirits.  And 
memory  is  free  to  linger  over  its  innumerable  experiences  of  mercy 
and  anticipation  to  exult  in  the  vastness  and  tenderness  of  God's 
gracious  promises. 

Neither  coarsen  nor  endanger  your  heart  by  carrying  needlessly  the 
burden  of  unrepented  and  unforgiven  sin,  but  pray  for  and  get  the 
forgiveness  which  your  Father  in  the  skies  longs  to  impart  to  you. 

K  the  consideration  of  the  petition  thus  solemnises  and  comforts 
us  and  guides  us  to  the  great  necessity  of  life,  consider  secondly — 

n. — The  Clause  which  is  added  to  the  PErmoN. 

For  we  act  wisely  only  when  we  offer  the  petition  in  its  complete- 
ness. And  when  we  do  so  we  find  that  the  clause  which  was  perhaps 
at  first  a  terror  to  the  heart  soon  sweetens  into  a  thing  of  gracious 
meaning. 

Look  at  this  word :  Forgive  us  ...  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

The  Saviour  does  not  take  away  with  one  hand  what  He  gives  with 
the  other,  and  the  addition  of  this  clause  does  not  proceed  from  any 
desire  to  limit  the  outflow  of  pardoning  grace.    He  wants^  on  the 
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contrary,  to  get  the  hearts  of  all  who  offer  this  petition  into  the  mood 
which  shall  be  most  receptive  of  God's  iniinite  gift. 

A  little  consideration  will  make  this  clear. 

For  observe : 

1.  A  certain  ftlifiess  to  iise  and  profit  hy  GocCs  llessings  is  uniformly 
a  condition  of  their  hestowment.  Common  mercies  may  be  bestowed 
irrespective  of  spiritual  character.  But  for  His  higher  gifts  some 
congruity  between  the  character  and  the  gift  is  requisite.  He  does 
not  lift  the  light  of  His  countenance  on  those  that  are  going  astray. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  encourage  them  in.  their  evil  He  does  not 
impart  the  secrets  of  His  love  to  those  consumed  by  greed  and 
alisorbed  by  the  poorest  form  of  selfishness. 

He  does  not  give  rapturous  hope  to  the  worldly,  nor  guidance 
to  those  who  would  only  resent  His  gracious  leading.  But  all 
His  higher  gifts  are  bestowed  where  they  would  be  welcomed, 
enjoyed,  improved,  where  they  would  be  productive  of  some  Divine 
result 

"  The  dew  tliat  never  wets  the  cold,  flinty  momitain 
Falla  in  the  valley  free." 

And  mercies  come,  into  earthen  vessels  indeed,  but  only  into 
vessels  hallowed  for  their  reception. 

Observe,  2.  PcnitcTice  is  the  condition  of  heaH  in  which  alone  God  can 
impart  forgiveness.  However  He  might  wish  to  do  so,  God  cannot 
pardon  the  impenitent  For  His  pardon  would  not  be  a  blessing  to 
them ;  it  would  only  fearfully  injure  them.  We  have  just  to  endeavour 
to  conceive  the  awful  calamity  of  receiving  foigiveness  without  repent- 
ance to  feel  at  once  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  God  of  love  to 
grant  it  Pardon  thus  given  would  corrupt  the  soul  in  every  part 
It  would  enfeeble  conscience,  destroying  its  constraint  and  sovereignty. 
It  would  develope  an  ignoble  and  base  contentment  with  our  faulty 
and  sinful  character  that  would  degrade  us  in  the  scale  of  being.  It 
would  at  once  abate  all  aspiration  after  improvement  It  would 
make  us  despise  our  very  God  Himself.  If  the  unforgiving  could  by 
any  laxity  of  God's  rules  receive  forgiveness,  how  revenge  would  be 
cherished  and  gratified !  What  a  "  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hurtful 
bird  *'  the  heart  would  become !  What  a  prolific  source  of  mutual 
hatred,  injury,  and  woe  would  be  found  simply  in  the  permission  of 
revenge  involved  in  the  non-requirement  of  repentance !    God  does 
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not  lend  Himself  to  such  mistakes.  Bis  work  is  perfect  When  He 
pardons  He  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it,  not  a  curse,  but  the 
highest  of  all  blessings,  purifying  the  heart,  and  invigorating  the 
conscience,  and  deepening  every  finer  affection.  And  the  state  of 
soul  which  is  competent  to  gather  aU  this  good  from  His  gift  is 
simply  Contrition. 

The  broken  and  the  contrite  heart  loves  much  when  forgiven  much ; 
labours  to  avoid  grieving  afresh  the  gracious  Saviour ;  finds  in  the 
removal  of  its  burden  of  guilt,  power,  purity  to  aim  higher,  and  power 
to  pursue  the  higher  aiiQ,  Penitence  thus  turns  all  it  touches  into 
gold,  and  thrives  on  the  pardoning  mercy  of  its  God. 

Accordingly,  not  from  any  arbitrary  reason,  or  because  He  grudges 
His  gifts,  but  because  God  is  Love,  He  only  forgives  where  there  is 
the  penitence  that  would  make  forgiveness  a  blessing. 

It  is  an  awful  thought,  but  a  true  one,  that,  while  we  are  impenitent, 
punishment  is  the  only  Tnercy  of  relationship  Gk)d  can  give  us.  He 
accompanies  it  with  the  beseechments  of  His  spirit  and  gracious 
warnings  in  the  hope  that  as  a  hedge  of  thorns  it  may  turn  us  back 
into  a  right  way.  But  while  He  delights  to  pardon.  He  cannot  for- 
give us  imtil  we  have  at  least  begun  to  repent. 

Lastly  observe.  That  wherever  there  is  repentance,  it  is  easy  to  forgive 
our  debtors. 

Pride  cannot  forgive;  it  is  too  ignorant  of  its  faults,  has  too 
exaggerated  a  sense  of  its  own  claims,  it  is  too  little  and  poor  to  have 
the  generous  wealth  of  feeling  which  can  forgive  an  injury.  Selfish- 
ness cannot  forgive ;  it  is  greedy  of  its  uttermost  farthing,  and  has 
eyes  so  full  of  beams  as  groundlessly  to  assume  the  existence  of  many 
motes  which  are  absent,  and  to  magnify  every  little  fault  that 
happens  to  exist. 

And  considering  how  much  there  is  of  pride  and  selfishness  in  all 
our  hearts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  when  amiability  is  present 
in  its  finest  equity  and  generosity  and  in  its  richest  energy  there  should 
yet  be  a  difficulty  in  forgiving  those  who  have  injured  us. 

But  when  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  has  touched  us  and  revealed  all 
the  glory  and  all  the  mercy  of  the  Lord — ^when  our  soul  has  become 
tenderly  sensitive  to  the  greatness  of  its  Saviour,  r^ardful  of  the 
claims  of  man  and  obedient  to  the  promptings  of  its  own  higher 
life — tJien  humility  beholds  no  fault  equal  to  its  own;  and  the 
heart,  purged  of  its  selfishness  by  its  contrition,  pities  those  who 
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have  injured  it;  and  the  sense  of  boundless  wealth  enriching  it 
makes  it  wishful  to  enrich  others ;  and  so  penitence  easily  pardons 
every  fault  by  which  it  has  been  injured. 

The  contrite  spirit  dreads  the  thought  of  revenge,  and  in  its  sense  of 
unprofitableness  longs,  by  pardoning  its  enemies,  to  do  something  to 
soften  the  sternnesses  and  enlarge  the  bliss  of  life. 

Now»  combine  these  considerations  and  it  will  at  once  appear  how 
merciful  the  Saviour  was  in  making  this  addition  to  the  prayer.  God 
iBquires  a  mood  congnious  with  the  mercy  He  imparte ;  prudence 
alone  can  profit  by  forgiveness ;  it  can  always  easily  forgive : — Is  it 
not  well  that,  embodied  in  the  petition,  there  should  be  a  word  which 
informs  us  at  once  whether  the  petition  can  be  answered,  and 
developes  receptivity  within  us  ?  This  word  comes  between  no  one 
and  pardon.  For  if  he  is  in  a  pardonable  state  of  mind,  he  can  say, 
"  As  we  forgive  "  without  one  quiver  of  dismay.  While  if  he  is  not, 
tins  word  whispers  that  he  is  himself  more  faulty  than  he  thought, 
that  his  sorrow  for  his  own  sin  is  inadequate ;  it  sets  him  to  measure 
his  own  faults  instead  of  brooding  on  the  faults  of  others.  And, 
somehow,  when  he  is  looking  in  a  Father's  face  and  thinking  of 
forgiveness,  it  is  easier  to  be  brotherly  and  to  forgive.  The  insertion 
of  this  clause  may  make  it  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  offer  this 
petition — ^perhaps  an  hour — ^perhaps  a  week — ^perhaps  still  longer. 
But  when,  at  length  in  hope  and  in  humility,  he  can  say,  "  Father, 
forgive  us,  as  we  forgive,"  then  pardon  has  her  perfect  work,  and  the 
soul,  relieved  of  its  despair  and  purged  of  its  unbrotherliness,  walks 
in  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

How  many  delusions  would  have  been  prevented  had  this  petition 
in  its  gracious  gravity  been  thoughtfully  used !  How  many  hypo- 
crisies unmasked  to  the  hearts  that  cherished  them !  How  much  of 
unbrotherliness,  with  its  backsUding,  its  ever-widening  gulf  of  sepam- 
tion  from  God,  its  darkness  -and  despair,  would  have  been  destroyed ! 

Let  us  endeavour  to  offer  it ;  let  us  seek  repenting  grace  until  it 
reaches  us  in  sufficient  force  to  let  us  calmly,  simply  use  it ;  and  then 
God's  face  will  beam  on  us  "  a  morning  without  clouds,"  and,  at  peace 
with  God  and  man,  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  joy  will  hallow  and 
ill  and  overflow  our  contrite  and  thankful  hearts. 
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T  is  by  no  means  easy  from  the  scanty  information  whicli  distill 
through  the  telegrams  to  arrive  at  any  dear  notion  abont  the 
condition  of  the  Danubian  States.  Probably  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  society  generally  knows  nothing  of  the  relations  of  our 
rulers  with  the  Goyemments  that  are  more  interested  in  the 
States  upon  the  Ister.  A  Liberal  Government  may  be  well  credited  with 
the  view  that  we  have  no  interests  at  all  there,  and  to  our  mind  the  view  i» 
nearly  correct.  Bat  if  we  are  unconcerned  in  these  matters,  to  other  States 
the  question  is  one  of  deepest  importance.  Nothing  in  the  Black  Sea 
except  the  entrance  to  it  can  matter  much  to  us  as  yet,  but  the  Eoxine 
coast  is  immensely  valuable  to  Russia ;  it  is  the  only  searcoast  open  to 
Eoumania,  and,  according  to  treaty,  the  only  sea  touched  by  the  New 
Bulgaria.  The  various  trades  that  traverse  these  waters  reader  access  to 
them  essential  to  the  States  of  South-eastern  Europe,  and  one  of  the  chief 
and  cheapest  routes  thereto  lies  along  the  River  Danube. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia  touching  the 
Danube  mouth,  which  Russia  ceded  in  1856,  was  restored  to  Russia  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Turkish  war.  This  arrangement  brings  the  Muscovites 
into  the  list  of  people  concerned.  Roumania  holding  the  Dobrudscha 
controls  the  southern  side  of  the  delta.  Bulgaria  has  a  long  reach  of  the 
river  in  possession,  and  occupies  numerous  important  towns  upon  its 
southern  bank.  The  Servian  principality  is  bounded  by  the  next  reach  of 
the  river  on  the  northern  side,  after  which  the  stream  of  the  river  is 
possessed  by  Austro-Hungary.  Thus  five  States  have  greater  or  smaller 
interests  concerned  in  the  free  navigation  of  this  river.  The  common 
possession  of  valuable  property  has  an  invariable  tendency  to  b^et  mistrust 
among  the  co-partners,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  some  suspicions 
arising  in  this  part  of  the  Eastern  world.  Consequently,  we  hear  of  sundry 
strange  movements  in  Bulgaria,  which,  apparently  connected  with  a  desire 
to  unite  with  the  Roumelian  province,  would  in  the  event  of  a  quarrel 
direct  their  energies  to  this  subject  We  hear  of  Russian  officers  going 
in  numbers  to  serve  among  the  militia  of  these  principalities;  and 
though  this  is  a  stock  rumour  as  regularly  reported  as  the  gooseberry  or 
the  sea-serpent,  in  this  case  it  is  an  undoubted  fact.  We  hear  of  Russian 
armies  mobilising  by  the  Pruth,  and  much  jealousy  excited  among  the 
authorities  who  watch  these  corps  from  beyond  the  Carpathians.    And 
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list  of  all   we  read  that  the  Bachareet  Goyernment  is  fortifying  the 
Dobnidscha — ^that  is,  the  nearest  route  for  Rnssia  to  the  south. 

These  vaguely  reported  and  short  revelations  only  enable  us  to  form 
▼eiy  obscure  judgments  upon  the  Danube  question,  but  one  or  two  points 
^pear  to  be  fairly  evident.  It  seems  clear  that  the  disputes  likely  to  arise 
among  the  Eastern  Powers  will  leave  Turkey  so  unembarrassed  as  to  be 
able  for  some  time  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Greece,  unless  England  and 
Fnmce  support  her  claims,  for  Eussia  will  be  otherwise  occupied.  It 
appears  that  since  Austria  will  not  be  able  to  coerce  the  Danubian  States, 
nor  dare  to  prevent  their  growth,  she  will  have  to  seek  her  eastern  outlet 
upon  the  ^gean  and  not  trust  to  influence  upon  the  river.  It  seema 
probable  that  interest  will  therefore  prevent  Russia  and  Austria  from 
promoting  the  advancement  of  Greece,  if  they  indeed  do  not  oppose  it. 
It  is  manifest  that  Russia  will  not  obtain  as  compliant  allies  these 
principalities,  of  whom  we  were  told  that  they  would  be  mere  catspaws  of 
tiie  great  Russ  empire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  to  make  her 
way  southward  in  opposition  to  them.  And  above  all  it  is  very  clear  that 
we  are  well  out  of  it.  Our  previous  Administration  would  probably  have 
intermeddled. 


Afghanistan. 

The  marches  have  begun  of  the  columns  destined  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  General  Burrows.  The  two  divisions  under  Generals  Phayre  and  Sir  F. 
Roberts  advance  from  the  south-east  and  north-^ast  respectively  by  roada 
converging  upon  Kandahar.  But  the  conditions  of  advance  are  far  different. 
General  Phayre  is  likely  to  be  unopposed.  General  Roberts  has  to  march 
through  a  country  of  fickle  tribesmen,  having  in  his  rear  a  capital  city  of 
uncertain  fidelity.  The  southern  force  has  a  distance  to  travel  only  one- 
third  of  that  to  be  covered  by  the  northern  army.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  General  Phayre  alone  could  not  give  a  good  account  of  Ayoub  Khan. 
We  are  informed  that  Roberts  has  already  passed  Ghuzni,  while  we  are  as 
yet  unaware  of  any  movement  of  General  Phayre.  Only  one  explanation 
appears  to  our  unmilitary  minds  at  all  reasonable.  It  is  not  considered 
enough  to  defeat  Ayoub  Khan.  It  is  insufficient  to  disperse  his  army. 
Our  object  is  not  to  relieve  Kandahar.  Ayoub  Khan  is  to  suppose  the 
British  forces  paralysed  and  unable  to  act  in  inferior  numbers.  He  is  to  be 
luSed  to  security  where  he  is ;  his  army  is  to  concentrate  in  its  camp  all 
the  hostility  of  Herat  and  the  west ;  every  hill  chief  of  turbulent  spirit  is 
to  be  allowed  to  join  this  victorious  force  in  order  that  the  two  British 
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armies  may  attack  at  once  from  all  sides  and  annihilate  rather  than  defeat 
the  aocumnlated  eneigies  of  rebellion  or  patriotism.  This  will  explain  why 
no  more  prompt  advance  is  made  from  the  nearest  army  to  the  relief  of 
Kandahar.  If  this  view  is  correct  then  our  authorities  desire  not  merely 
the  rerenge  for  a  defeat,  bat  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  hostile  army 
being  assembled  to  inflict  that  decisive  blow  which  may  creditably  finish 
the  miserable  war.  This  theory  will  explain  why  a  British  force  equal  to 
that  which  won  the  victory  of  Plassey  permits  itself  without  an  effort  to  be 
blockaded  by  an  Afghan  army. 

The  march  of  Roberts  from  Cabul  is  for  the  relief  of  that  city  as  well  as 
for  the  relief  of  Kandahar.  It  is  to  test  how  &r  the  new  ally  will  be  able 
to  maintain  his  authority.  Oonsequentlyy  through  Boberts'  strange 
method  of  evacuation  by  advancing  farther  into  a  hostile  country,  his  army 
is  moving  without  a  base  of  operations.  As  a  test  of  Abdurrahman's  loyalty 
nothing  could  be  more  decisive.  If  he  has  any  treachery  in  him,  a  moving 
column  six  or  eight  miles  long,  unsupported  from  behind,  moving  through 
liis  mountain  passes  with  rear  exposed,  the  fairest  mark  possible  for 
guerilla  assault,  would  surely  tempt  an  attack  from  all  the  chivalry  of 
Cabul.  If  he  does  not  molest  this  force  his  integrity  may  be  taken  as 
proved ;  but  to  an  Afghan  the  temptation  must  be  very  strong.  If  the 
British  forces  are  unmolested,  and  reach  Kandahar,  we  shall  soon  hear  no 
more  of  Ayoub  Khan.  If  the  British  armies  are  co-operating,  and  can  time 
their  movements  so  as  to  arrive  on  both  sides  of  Ayoub  at  once,  then  we  may 
expect  such  a  victory  as  will  satisfy  the  most  rapacious  shriekers  for  prestige. 
After  the  victory,  if  our  theory  be  correct,  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear 
liow  the  generals  communicated  so  as  to  work  together,  and  a  most 
attractive  chapter  of  military  history  will  be  thus  supplied.  And  after 
this  victory,  which  it  is  essential  to  secure,  we  trust  that  our  Indian  army 
will  retire  with  all  expedition  to  its  own  garrisons,  and  never  again  be 
•employed  in  so  chimerical,  so  unjust,  so  disgraceful  an  undertaking  as  this 
last  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Ibbland. 
The  condition  of  a  landowner  who  can  get  no  rent  for  his  land  is  not 
fmrticularly  enviable.  A  proprietor  who  helplessly  sees  his  crops  cut  down 
and  removed  by  those  to  whom  they  do  not  belong  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  a  perlectiy  happy  man.  There  are  many  such  who  are  not  just  now  in 
a  specially  joyful  mood.    To  what  effect  is  a  good  harvest  for  them  when 
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it  only  embitiera  the  sense  of  loss  and  injuiy  %  To  what  benefit  is  it  to  be 
s  prond  proprietor  of  many  aores  whose  possession  brings  none  of  the 
pkssQTBS  of  proprietorship  9  What  has  oaused  this  unhappiness  1  We 
msy  menticm  an  immediate  and  a  remote  oause,  without  pretending  to 
hafseihanstedthe  infinite  series  of  evib  which  haye  culminated  inanadonal 
miaeiy. 

The  Irish  people,  like  other  aeitable  raoes,  haye  always  been  peculiarly 
iDSoeptible  to  the  influence  of  Yigorous  and  sympathetic  oratory.  Now, 
flioee  the  power  of  fluent  and  impressiye  speech  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  most  easily  acquired  gifts  that  human  nature  can  boast,  it  follows  that 
the  Irish  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  men  who  can  cul. 
tivate  only  the  meanest  merit  of  a  public  character.  A  crafty  and 
iiwrigning  politician  of  this  stamp,  without  aptitude  for  public  business, 
without  patriotism  that  deserves  the  name,  without  scruple  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  can  easily  (for  the  talent  is  common)  insinuate  into  the  minds  of 
an  ignorant  mob  sentiments  which  deserre  the  execration  of  the  world. 
Without  exposing  himself  to  anything  more  than  the  well-deserred  brand 
of  ooward,  he  can  safely  instil  into  unlettered  men  of  strong  passions,  but 
V6sk  minds,  doctrines  couched  in  language  literally  innocent,  but  which 
•TSQ  their  oapaoity  is  able  to  interpret  to  the  speaker^s  will.  A  third-rate 
onior  of  this  description  is  able,  while  apparently  promoting  a  trades 
nnioD,  to  urge  in  unmistakable  terms  a  whole  population  into  a  seditious 
anlistment.  Uany  a  man  has,  in  days  gone  by,  gone  to  the  block  for 
laagnsge  less  treasonous  than  that  now  reported  in  the  papers  eyery  day. 

It  is  unfixrtunate  that  misehieyous  men  can  find  an  apt  text  in  the  state 

of  the  country.    The  land  agitation  is  a  splendid  stodc-in-^rade  for  the 

demsgogne,  natiye  or  American.    He  finds  a  grieyance  all  can  under- 

ituid,  and  his  ability  is  such  as  to  associate  it  wiih  political  schemes  which 

ttsy  unjusdj  augment  his  importance.    We  haye  not  yet  realised  that 

knd  production  is  now  under  the  seyere  oonditions  of  trade  competition. 

We  esnnot  expect  land  to  produce  sufficient  for  moie  than  one  or  two  seta 

of  people  maintamed  upon  it.    The  actual  labourer,  the  farmer,  and  the 

ovnsr  haye  to  seek  their  subsistence,  and  naturally  the  number  of  incomes 

nqnired  is  a  strain  upon  the  fecundity  of  the  soil.    Such  a  system  can 

^  be  tolerable  when  administered  under  the  most  flayourable  eondittona. 

In  England,  the  residence  of  the  owner  brings  him  into  intimate  assoola* 

tioa  with  those  immediatdy  beneath  him.    The  necessary  sdMenials  are 

I^naptly  reoognised,  and  mutual  sdf-sacrifioe  occasionally  asasntsd  to. 

Vt 
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The  Talue  of  suoh  conditions  of  mutual  forbearanoe  is  seen  in  the  lament- 
able mlseiy  resulting  from  a  di£Perent  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  The 
existence  of  large  seignors  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  popula- 
tion of  free  labourers.  Under  kind  influences^  as  in  this  country,  it  may 
live  long  and  die  peacefully ;  under  less  gentle  government,  as  in  Ireland, 
the  death-throes  are  convulsive.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  the  House  of 
Peers  rejected  the  Compensation  Bill,  which,  as  applied  to  the  Irish 
tenure,  seemed  like  galvanising  a  dying  man.  The  remedy  will  have  to 
be  more  severe  to  make  the  cure  a  certain  one. 


The  Late  Db.  Wengbe. 
Forty-one  years  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to  witness  at  Denmark  Place 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  the  baptism  of  twelve  persons  by  our  venerated  friend 
Dr.  Steane,  one  of  whom  was  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  who,  during 
forty  years,  has  been  conspicuous  amongst  the  learned  and  godly  men  who 
have  laboured  for  the  Lord  and  Master  in  British  India.  Mr.  Wenger  was  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Berne  with 
a  view  to  pursuing  the  ministry  in  the  Established  Church  of  his  own 
country.  The  time  was  approaching  for  his  ordination  when  he  b^an  to 
entertain  doubts  upon  infimt  baptism  and  its  correlated  subject,  a  National 
Church.  The  result  of  his  studies  was  the  surrender  of  both  as  unscriptural 
and  not  only  wanting  in  authority,  but  opposed  to  New  Testament  teach- 
ing, and  perilous  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  price  of  his  convictions  was 
the  suirender  of  his  life-plan  and  exile  from  his  country  and  kin.  After 
a  residence  of  four  or  five  years  in  Greece  as  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Wenger 
repaired  to  London,  and  found  in  the  ministers  of  our  own  denomination 
the  friends  whose  counsel  and  sympathy  he  had  long  needed.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pearoe  was  at  that  time*  eagerly  recruiting  for  the  Bengal  Mission,  and  Mr. 
Wenger  offered,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Hiaaionary 
Society.  Thepoaition  he  has  ever  since  held  in  the  estimation  of  all  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Missionary  Society  was  deservedly  <me  of  the 
highest  respect  and  the  dewiest  affection,  but  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
coneeded  by  all  Anglo-Indian  Christians.  He  isthe  Tyndale  of  the  Beiigali 
Bible,  having  perfected  its  rendering  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christians  of  all 
denominations  who  use  his  version.  The  worthy  successor  of  Carey  and 
Yates  in  the  work  of  transliition,  he  was  as  happy  in  the  associated  labours 
of  Ci  B.  Lewis  and  Bouse  as  they  were  in  those  of  Marshman  and  Ward. 
The  imobCrasive  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Wenger's  character  were 
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grandly  blended  with  the  lofty  spirituality  and  massive  learning  by  which 
lie  was  distinguished.  May  such  men  never  be  found  wanting  to  stand 
and  serve  before  the  Lord  in  our  loved  portion  of  the  Church,  and  may  the 
ages  to  come  fitly  respond  to  the  high  examples  they  will  inherit  from 
such  men  of  heroic  consecration,  pure  faith,  and  sanctified  learning. 


Harvest  Home! 
After  the  usual  alternations  of  fear  and  hope  which  have  been  more 
than  usually  active  during  the  agricultural  year  now  drawing  to  its  close, 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  far  more  abundant  yield  than  appeared  to  be  eve  n 
possible  a  few  weeks  since.  Under  favouring  atmospherical  conditions, 
the  wheat  has  revived  as  only  wheat  can  revive  among  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, and  an  east  wind,  merciful  as  that  which  wafted  William  of 
Orange  to  Torbay,  has  dried  the  ears,  hardened  the  kernels,  strengthened 
the  straw,  and  brought  about  a  season  exceptionally  advantageous  for  the 
weeks  of  ingathering.  In  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  British  tenant- 
fanner,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  an  average, 
or— as  we  believe  the  production  of  1880  will  prove  to  be — a  more 
than  an  average  harvest.  It  is  true  that  rumours  of  similar  abundance 
in  other  lands  will  trouble  the  agricultural  mind  respecting  prices^ 
a  topic  on  which  it  is  more  remarkably  sensitive  than  any  other  class 
of  mind ;  but  all  the  eloquence  of  all  the  market  dinner  tables  in  the 
world  would  not  convince  ordinary  men  that  a  good  harvest  is  not  better 
than  a  deficient  one.  Better  for  the  poor,  better  for  the  mercantile 
prospects  of  the  country,  better  for  all,  and  an  occasion  making  a 
demand  on  people  of  every  class  for  heart-felt  joy  and  gratitude  to  the 
(liver  of  all  good.  The  slow  processes  of  agricultural  industry  seem  to  be 
almost  incongruous  with  this  fast  age.  The  trader,  who  is  defaeto  only 
the  agent  or  carrier  of  other  men's  industries,  lives  in  perpetual  harvests. 
The  tiller  of  the  soil  is  only  realising  money  once  in  a  year.  He  may 
well  be  pardoned  when  his  proverbial  patience  is  tried  by  unfavouring 
conditions  and  overwhelming  burdens.  It  is  cause  for  joy  that  there  will 
be  more  smiles  and  congratulations  in  the  comfortable  farm-houses  of  the 
land,  and  fewer  complainings  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  than  twelve 
months  since. 
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A  Fabubb  of  tbb  Oldkh  Times. 

HE  grinding  patlu  tnced  by  a  hare  in  epiing  u  he  roanu  orei  an  aabl» 

field  ahow  that  he  moat  cover  a  mile  within  a  farlong.    From  a  ^te- 

wuy  one  morning  I  watched  a  hare  busy  in  this  way,  reatieaaly 

pawing  to  and  fro  over  the  "landa."    Every  moUon  was  visible, 

because,  although  the  green  wheat  was  rising  in  an  a^acent  field,  no 

crop  had  yet  appeared  hen.    Now  the  hare  came  direct  towards  me 

Tonning  down  a  fonow ;  then  he  turned  short  and  followed  a  cooine  like  the 

letter  V ;  next  he  crossed  the  angle  of  the  field  and  came  back  along  the  shore  of 

the  ditch,  under  the  hedge ;  then  away  U>  the  centre  of  the  field,  where  he  stayed 

some  time  exploring  up  one  furrow  and  dowu  another,  his  ears  and  the  hump  of 

his  bock  only  seen  above  the  clods. 

Bnt  suddenly  be  caught  a  scent  of  something  that  alarmed  him,  and  away  he 
went  full  speed  ;  when  on  the  open  ground  the  pecidiar  way  in  which  the  hind 
limbs  are  thrown  forward  right  uniler  the  body,  thoa  giving  an  immense  "  stride," 
was  clearly  displayed.  I  had  been  so  interested  in  the  hare  that  I  had  not 
observed  Hilary  coming  along  on  the  olher  side  of  the  low  fence,  looking  at  his 
wheat.  The  hate,  busy  as  he  was  and  seeming  to  see  nothing  had  croased  bis 
"  wind."  Hilary  came  to  me,  and  we  walked  together  along  the  waggon-track, 
repassing  the  wheaL  He  was  full  about  it :  he  was  always  grieving  over  the 
decadence  of  the  wheat  crop. 

^lere  was  nothing,  he  went  on,  so  pleasant  to  watch  as  it  came  up,  nothing  that 
required  so  much  care  and  skill,  nothing  so  thoroughly  associated  with  the 
traditions  of  English  farming  as  wheo^  and  yet  noUiing  so  disappointing.  Foreign 
importatdons  had  destroyed  this  Uie  very  mainstay.  Now,  that  crop  which  be  hal 
just  left  had  "  tillered  out "  well  ;  but  what  profit  should  he  get  from  the  many 
stalks  that  had  tillered  or  sprung  from  each  single  grain,  thoe  promising  a  fifty- 
fold  letnml  It  hod  been  well  got  in,  and,  as  the  old  saw  bad  it,  "Well  sown, 
lialf  grown ; "  it  had  been  in  the  grotuid  the  pn^ier  time  ("  Long  in  the  bed,  bi;; 
in  the  head  "}  ;  bnt  likely  enough  the  price  next  antunm  would  not  mnoh  moifr 
than  pay  the  expenses  of  preparation. 

The  thunderstona  before  Christmas  was  not  perhaps  a  fiivoanible  omen,  sin» 
'Winter's  thonder  and  sommet'i  flood 
Bode  old  England  no  good. 
Last  year  showed  that  "  summer's  flood  "  was  as  deatmetive  as  in  the  olden  time. 
Snt  then  there  wodld  have  been  a  rise  of  prices,  according  to  the  wying^^ 
When  the  vale  shall  feed  the  hill, 
Brsry  man  ehall  cat  Us  fill. 
Bat  when  tba  hiU  shall  feed  ths  vale. 
Hie  penny  loaf  shall  b«  but  smalL 
How,  last  season,  so  br  as  onr  home  harreeta  were  concerned,  the  "  hiS  "  did  feed 
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the  ''inJe^"  but  the  penny  loaves  were  as  large  and  as  plentiful  as  usual,  owing  to 
foieign  grain.  In  those  old  days,  seventy  or  eighty  years  since,  the  whole 
population  of  the  kingdom  watched  the  weather  with  anxiety ;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  signs  and  tokens  of  birds  and  plants  and  the  set  of  the  wind  at  particular 
times  were  regarded  as  veritable  oracles  to  be  inquired  into  not  without  fear  and 
trembling. 

Hilary  heard  all  about  it  when  he  was  a  lad  from  old  Jonathan,  who  had  a 
^com  fiirm  up  on  the  hills,  and  where  he  used  to  go  to  plough.  Hilary  never  stated 
the  exact  degree,  but  there  was  some  relationship  between  them — ^two  branches,  I 
iancy,  of  the  same  family.  He  seemed  to  have  a  very  bitter  memory  of  the  old 
man  (now  dead),  who  had  been  a  hard  master  to  him  in  his  youth  ;  besides  which, 
some  family  jar  had  arisen  over  money  matters ;  still,  he  was  fond  of  quoting 
Jonathan  in  reference  to  wheat  and  the  heyday  of  corn-farming.  Jonathan 
remembered  when  a  load  of  wheat  fetched  ;^5 — ^a  load  being  five  quarters  or  ten 
sacks— or  £\\  a  quarter.  The  present  average  of  wheat  was  about  £2  6s.  per 
quarter.  At  the  same  time  bread  was  at  3s.  a  gallon ;  it  ]a  now  about  Is.  6d. 
The  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer  were  6s.  a  week.  It  was  gambling,  positive 
gambling,  in  the  staff  of  life. 

No  farmer  was  held  in  any  esteem  if  he  did  not  keep  his  wheat  ricks  till 
harvest  came  again  before  threshing  them  out ;  men  grew  rich  suddenly  and  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  their  money.  Farmers  who  had  been  brought  up  *'  hard,'* 
living  like  labourers,  working  like  labourers,  and  with  little  more  amusement 
than  labourers,  all  at  once  found  their  pockets  full  of  coin.  The  wheat  they  had 
been  selling  at  j£5  a  load  ran  up  to  £60.  With  their  purses  thus  crammed  full, 
what  were  they  to  do  ?    There  was  nothing  but  drink,  and  they  did  drink. 

In  those  days  the  farmer  in  his  isolated  homestead  was  more  cut  off  from  the 
woiid  than  the  settler  at  the  present  time  in  the  backwoods  or  on  the  prairies. 
The  telegraph  wires  span  the  continent  of  America,  and  are  carried  across  the 
dry  deserts  of  Australia.  Wherever  the  settler  may  be,  he  is  never  very  far  £rom 
the  wires  or  the  railway  ;  the  railway  meets  the  ocean  steamer  ;  and  we  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  utter  lack  of  communication  in  the  old  world  of  our  im- 
mediate fore&thers.  The  fiumer,  being  away  from  the  main  road  and  the  track 
of  the  mail  coaches,  knew  no  one  but  his  neighbours,  saw  no  one,  and  heard  but 
little.  Amusements  there  were  none,  other  than  could  be  had  at  the  alehouse  or 
by  riding  into  the  market  town  to  the  inn  there.  So  that  when  this  great  flush 
of  prosperity  came  upon  them,  old  Jonathan  andius  friends  had  nothing  to  do 
bat  drink. 

Up  at  The  Idovers,  as  his  place  was  called,  a  lonely  homestead  on  a  plain 
between  the  Downs,  they  used  to  assemble,  and  at  once  put  up  the  shutters, 
whether  it  was  dark  or  not,  not  wishing  to  know  whether  it  was  day  or  night. 
Sametiiiies  the  head  carter  would  venture  in  for  instructions,  and  be  gruffly  told 
to  take  his  team  and  do  so  and  so.  ''  Eez  zur,''  he  would  reply,  "  uz  did  thuck 
Job  isterday.''  His  master  had  ordered  him  to  do  it  the  day  before,  but  was 
obliviouB  that  twenty-four  hours  had  passed.  The  middle-aged  men  stood 
this  continuous  drinking  without  much  harm,  their  constitutions  having  become 
hardened  and  ^'set^"  but  it  killed  off  numbers  of  the  younger  men. 
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They  ditink  ale  principally — strong  ale,  for  at  that  time  in  lonely  fannhonf^es 
they  were  guiltless  of  Tinnes  and  spirits.  But  the  enormons  price  of  ^£50  per  load 
suf];gested  luxuries,  and  it  was  old  Jonathan  at  The  Idovers  who  introduced  gin. 
Till  then  no  gin  even — ^nothing  but  ale — ^had  been  consumed  in  that  far-away 
spot ;  but  Jonathan  brought  in^thejgin,  which  speedily  became  x)opular.  He  called 
it  "  spoon-drink  "  (a  spoon  being  used  with  the  sugar)  as  a  distinguishing  name,, 
and  as  spoon-drink  accordingly  it  was  known.  When  any  one  desired  to  reduce 
tlie  strength  of  his  glass,  they  did  indeed  pour  him  out  some  more  water  from  the 
kettle  ;  but  having  previously  filled  the  kettle  with  the  spirit,  his  last  state  be- 
came worse  than  the  first. 

While  thus  they  revelle<l  the  labourers  worked  with  the  fiails  in  the  bara 
threshing  out  the  truly  golden  grain.  The  fanners  used  to  take  paina  to  slip- 
round  upon  them  mnexpectedly,  or  meet  them  as  they  were  going  home  from  work 
in  order  to  check  the  pilfering  of  the  wheat  The  labourer  was  not  paid  wholly 
in  cash  ;  he  had  a  bushel  of  the  "  tail,"  or  second  flour,  from  the  mill  in  lieu  of 
money,  settling  once  a  month.  Their  life  was  hard  indeed.  But  the  great  pros- 
perity which  had  come  upon  the  farmers  did  them  no  good.  In  too  many  cases 
it  melted  away  in  drink.  The  habit  of  drinking  became  settled  in  a  family. 
Bad  habits  endured  after  the  prosperity  had  departed  ;  and  in  some  coses  those 
who  had  once  owned  their  forms  as  weU  as  occupied  them  harl  to  quit  the  homes 
of  their  forefathers.  Here  and  there  one,  however,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  for- 
tune, as  fortunes  are  understood  in  the  country  ;  and  shrewd  old  Jonathan  was^ 
one  of  these. 

Even  do-wTi  to  very 'recent  days  a  spell  of  drinking — simple  drinking --was  the- 
staple  amusement  of  many  an  otherwise  respectable  farmer.  Not  many  years 
since  it  was  not  unusual  for  some  well-to-do  farmer  of  the  old  school  to  ride  off 
on  his  nag,  and  not  be  heard  of  for  a  week,  till  he  was  discovered  at  a  distant 
roadside  inn,  where  he  had  spent  the  interval  in  straightforward  drinking. 
These  habits  are  now  happily  extinct.  It  was  in  those  old  times  that  wheat  was 
bought  and  hoarded  with  the'express  object  of  raising  the  price  to  famine  pitch— 
a  thing  then  sometimes  practicable,  though  not  always  succesafoL  Thus  in  180L 
the  price  of  wheat  in  March  was  £^h  per  load,  while  in  October  it  had  fallen  to 
i\h.    Men  forgot  the  misery  of  the  poor  in  their  ei^emess  for  guineas. 

Hilary,  with  all  his  old  prejudices,  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  desire  a  letam  of 
times  like  that.  He  had  undergone  privation  himself  in  youth,  for  faimers'  sons 
were  but  a  little  better  off  than  plough-lads  even  in  his  early  days,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  money  by  another  man's  suffering.  Still  he  was  always  grieving 
about  the  wheat  crop,  and  how  it  had  fallen  in  estimation.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
the  gusto  with  which  he  would  run  his  hand  into  a  sock  of  wheat  to  sample  it. 
'^  Here,  feel  this,"  he  would  say  to  me,  '^  you  can  slip  your  hand  in  up  to  your 
elbow ;  and  now  hold  up  your  palm — see,  the  gndns  ate  as  plump  as  cherry- 
stones.'' 

After  hearing  Hilary  talk  so  much  of  old  Jonathan  I  thought  I  should  like  ta 
see  the  place  where  he  had  lived,  and  later  in  tiie  season  walked  up  on  the  hi]l» 
for  that  purpose.  The  stunted  fir-trees  on  the  Down  gave  so  little  ahodow  that  I 
was  glad  to  find  a  hawthorn  under  whose  branches  I  could  rest  on  the  sward.. 
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The  prevalent  winds  of  winter  sweeping  without  check  along  the  open  slope  had 
bent  the  hawthorn  before  them,  and  the  heat  of  the  sultiy  summer  day  appeared 
the  greater  on  that  exposed  height.  On  either  hand  hills  succeeded  to  hills,  and 
behind  I  knew  they  extended  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach.  Immediately 
beneath  in  front  there  was  a  plain,  at  its  extreme  boundary  a  wood,  and  beyond 
that  the  horizon  was  lost  in  a  summer  haze.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats — barley 
and  wheat  and  beans  completely  occupied  the  plain.  It  was  one  vast  expanse  of 
cereals,  without  a  sign  of  human  life ;  for  the  reaper  had  not  yet  commenced,  and 
the  bailiffs'  cottages  were  hidden  among  the  ricks.  There  was  an  utter  silence  at 
noonday ;  nothing  but  yellowing  wheat  beneath,  the  ramparts  of  the  hills  around, 
and  the  sun  above. 

But,  though  out  of  sight,  there  was  a  farm-house  behind  a  small  copse  and 
clump  of  elms  full  of  rooks'  nests,  a  short  way  from  the  foot  of  the  Down.  This 
was  The  Idoveis,  once  the  residence  of  old  Jonathan  ;  it  was  the  last  farm  before 
reaching  the  hill  district  proper,  and  from  the  slope  here  aU  the  fields  of  which  it 
consisted  were  visible.  The  house  was  small,  for  in  those  days  fanners  did  not 
look  to  live  in  villas,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years  even  the  parlour  floor  was 
of  stone  flags.  Bushes  used  to  be  strewn  in  the  halls  of  palaces  in  ancient  times, 
and  seventy  years  ago  old  Jonathan  grew  his  own  carpets. 

The  softest  and  best  of  the  bean  straw  grown  on  the  inxm  was  selected  and 
scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  sitting-rooms  as  warm  and  dry  to  the  feet,  and  that 
was  all  the  carpet  in  the  house.  Just  before  sheep-shearing  time,  too,  Jonathan 
naed  to  have  the  nettles  cut  that  flourished  round  the  back  of  the  sheds,  and 
strewn  on  the  floor  of  the  bam.  The  nettles  shrivelled  up  dry,  and  the  wool  did 
not  stick  to  tkem,  but  could  be  gathered  easily. 

With  his  own  hands  he  would  carry  out  a  quart  of  beans  to  the  pigs— just  a 
qnart  at  a  time  and  no  more,  that  they  might  eat  every  one  and  that  none  might 
be  wasted.  So,  too,  he  would  carry  them  a  few  acorns  in  his  coat-pocket,  and 
watch  the  relish  with  which  the  swine  devoured  their  favoured  food.  He  saved 
every  bit  of  crooked  wood  that  was  found  about  the  place  ;  for  at  that  date  iron 
was  expensive,  and  wood  that  had  grown  crooked,  and  was  therefore  strong  as 
well  as  curved,  was  useful  for  a  hundred  purposes.  Fastened  to  a  wall,  for 
instance,  it  did  for  a  hook  upon  which  to  hang  things.  If  an  apple-tree  died  in 
the  orchard  it  was  cut  out  to  form  part  of  a  plough  and  saved  till  wanted. 

Jonathan's  hard  head  withstood  even  the  whirl  of  the  days  when  com  was  at 
famine  prices.  But  these  careful  economies,  this  continual  saving,  put  more 
money  in  his  purse  than  all  that  sudden  flush  of  prosperity.  Every  groat  thus 
•^ved  was  as  a  nail  driven  into  an  oak,  fixed  and  stable,  becoming  finner  as  time 
went  on.  How  strangely  different  the  famiers  of  to-day,  with  a  score  of  machines 
and  appliances,  with  expensiye  feeding-stufis,  vrith  well-fumished  villas  !  Each 
one  of  Jonathan's  beans  in  his  quart  mug,  each  one  of  the  acorns  in  his  pocket, 
became  a  guinea. 

Jonathan's  hat  was  made  to  measure  on  his  own  special  block  by  the  hatter  in 
Overboro'  town,  and  it  was  so  hard  and  stout  that  he  could  ait  upon  it  without 
injury.  His  top-boots  always  hung  near  the  fireplace,  that  they  might  not  get 
mouldy  ;  and  he  rode  into  market  upon  his  '^  short-tail  hone,"  as  he  called  his 
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crop-tail  nag.    A  farmer  was  nothing  thought  of  nnless  he  wore  top-boots,  which 
seemed  a  distinguishing  mark|  as  it  were,  of  the  equestrian  order  of  agricultaie. 

But  his  shoes  were  made  straight ;  not  as  now  one  to  each  foot— a  right  and 
left— but  each  exactly  alike ;  and  he  changed  his  shoes  every  morning,  wearing 
one  on  one  foot  one  day  and  on  the  other  the  next,  that  they  might  not  get  worn 
to  either  foot  in  particular.  Shoes  lasted  a  great  length  of  time  in  those  days,  the 
leather  being  all  tanned  with  oak  bark  only,  and  thoroughly  seasoned  before  it 
was  cut  up.  There  is  even  a  story  of  a  farmer  who  wore  his  best  shoes  every 
Sunday  for  seven  years  in  Sundays — ^fifty  years — and  when  he  died  had  them 
buried  with  him,  still  far  from  worn  out 

A  traveller  once  returned  from  America — ^in  those  days  a  vwy  far-off  land— 
and  was  recounting  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and  among  them  how  the  folk  there 
used  sleighs,  not  only  for  driving  in  but  for  the  removal  of  heavy  goods.  But 
Jonathan  did  not  think  it  strange,  since  when  he  was  young  wheeled  vehicles 
were  not  so  common.  He  had  himself  seen  loads  of  hay  drawn  home  on  ^  sleds '' 
from  English  meadows,  and  could  tell  where  a  ^  sled  "  had  last  been  used.  There 
were  aged  men  living  about  the  hamlet  in  his  day — ^if  that  could  be  called  a 
hamlet  in  which  there  were  barely  a  score  of  people,  all  told — ^who  could  recollect 
when  the  first  waggon  came  to  The  Idovers.  At  aU  ev^ts,  they  pointed  out  a 
large  field,  called  the  Conigers,  where  it  was  taken  to  turn  it  round  ;  for  it  was 
constructed  in  so  primitive  a  style  that  the  forewheels  would  not  pass  under  the 
body,  and  thus  required  a  whole  field  to  turn  in. 

.  At  that  date  folk  had  no  banking  accounts,  but  kept  their  coin  in  a  strong  chest 
under  the  bed,  sometimes  hiding  it  in  strange  places.  Jonathan  was  once  visit- 
ing a  friend,  and  after  they  had  hobnobbed  a  while  the  old  fellow  took  him,  with 
many  precautions  that  they  should  not  be  observed,  into  the  pig-sty  and  showed 
him  fifty  guineas  hid  in  the  thatch.  That  was  by  no  means  all  his  property,  but 
the  old  fellow  said,  with  a  wink,  that  he  liked  to  have  a  little  hoard  of  his  own 
that  his  wife  knew  nothing  about 

Some  land  being  put  up  for  sale,  after  biddings  by  the  well-to-do  residents,  an 
old  dealer  in  a  very  small  way,  as  was  supposed,  bid  above  them  alL  The  com- 
pany looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  and  his  offer  was  regarded  as  mere  folly ; 
but  he  produced  a  nail-bag  from  under  his  coat  and  counted  out  the  money.  A 
nail-bag  is  made  of  the  coarsest  of  all  kinds  of  sacking.  In  this  manner  the 
former  generation,  eschewing  outward  show,  collected  their  money  coin  by  coin, 
till  at  last  they  became  substantial  men  and  owners  of  real  estate.  So  few  were 
the  conveniences  of  life  that  men  had  often  to  leave  the  road  and  cross  several 
fields  out  of  their  way  to  light  their  pipes  at  a  burning  couch-heap  or  lime-kiln. 
They  prided  themselves  then  in  that  hill  district  that  they  had  neither  a  cow 
nor  a  poor  married  man  in  the  parish.  There  was  no  cow,  because  it  was  entirely 
a  corn-growing  place.  The  whole  resident  population  was  not  much  over  a  score, 
and  of  the  labourers  they  boasted  not  one  was  married.  For  in  those  old  times 
each  parish  kept  its  own  poor,  and  consequently  disliked  an  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  farmers  met  in  vestry  fr^m  time  to  time  to  araange  for  the  support 
of  the  surplus  labour ;  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  family  would  have  meant  a  fresh 
tax  upon  them.    They  regarded  additional  human  beings  as  an  incumbianee. 
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The  millers  sent  their  flonr  round  the  country  then  on  packhorses ;  waggons  and 
carfeB  were  not  so  common  as  now,  while  the  ways,  when  you  once  quitted  the 
main  road,  were  scarcely  passable.  Even  the  main  roads  were  often  in  such  a 
itate  that  foot-passengers  could  not  get  along,  but  left  the  road  and  followed  a 
footpath  just  inside  the  hedge.  Such  footpaths  ran  beside  the  roads  for  miles  ;  here 
and  there  in  country  places  a  short  section  of  such  tracks  may  still  be  found. 
*  Pack-roads,'  too,  may  be  occasionally  met  with,  retaining  their  designation  to 
this  day.  It  was  the  time  of  the  great  wars  with  the  First  Napoleon  ;  and  the 
poor  people,  as  the  wheat  went  up  to  feunine  price8,were  often  in  a  strait  for  bread. 
When  the  miller^s  packhorse  appeared  the  cottagers  crowded  roimdand  demanded 
the  price:  if  it  had  risen  a  penny,  the  infuriated  mob  of  women  would  sometimes 
poll  the  miller's  boy  off  the  horse  and  duck  him  in  the  village  pond. 

The  memory  of  those  old  times  is  still  vivid  in  farmhouses,  and  at  Hilary's  I 
bare  myself  handled  old  Jonathan's  walking-staff,  which  he  and  his  fiather  before 
him  used  in  traversing  on  foot  those  perilous  roads.  It  was  about  five  feet  long, 
perhaps  more,  an  inch  and  a-half  in  diameter,  and  shod  with  an  iron  ferrule  and 
etont  spike.  With  this  he  could  prod  the  sloughs  and  ascertain  their  depth,  or 
use  it  as  a  leaping-pole  ;  and  if  threatened  by  sturdy  rogues  whirl  it  about  their 
heads  as  a  quarter-staff. 

Wais  and  famines  were  then  terrible  realities — men's  minds  were  full  of  them, 
and  superstition  flourished.  The  foggers  and  shepherds  saw  signs  in  the  sky  and 
lead  the  stars.  Down  at  Luckett's  Place  one  winter's  night,  when  folk  almost 
&ncied  they  could  hear  the  roar  of  Napoleon's  cannon,  the  old  fogger  came  rush- 
ing in  with  the  news  that  the  armies  could  be  seen  fighting  in  the  heavens.  It 
was  an  aurora,  the  streamers  shooting  up  towards  the  zenith,  and  great  red  spots 
among  the  stars,  the  ghastly  stains  of  the  wounded.  The  old  fogger  declared  that 
as  he  went  out  with  his  lantern  to  attend  to  the  cows  calving  he  could  see  the 
hlood  dripping  on  the  back  of  his  hand  as  it  fell  down  from  the  battling  hosts 
above. 

To  us  the  ignorance  even  of  such  comparatively  recent  times  is  almost 
incredible.  As  Hilary  was  telling  me  of  such  things  as  we  sat  in  his  house  one 
erening,  there  grew  upon  our  ears  a  peculiar  sound,  a  humming  deep  bass,  some- 
what resembling  the  low  notes  of  a  piano  with  a  pressure  on  the  pedaL  It 
increased  and  became  louder,  coming  from  the  road  which  passed  the  house  ;  it 
was  caused  by  a  very  laige  flock  of  sheep  driven  slowly.  The  individual  *  baa ' 
of  each  lamb  was  so  mixed,  as  it  were,  with  the  bleat  of  its  fellow  that  the  sweUing 
soond  took  a  strange,  mysterious  tone  ;  a  voice  that  seemed  to  speak  of  trouble, 
8iid  perplexity,  and  anxiety  for  rest  Hilary,  as  a  fSsamer,  must  of  course  go  out 
to  see  whose  Uiey  were,  and  I  went  with  him  ;  but  before  he  reached  the  garden 
gate  he  turned  back  remarking,  '  It's  Johnson's  flock ;  I  know  the  tang  of  his 
tankards.'  The  flat-shaped  bells  hung  on  a  sheep's  neck  are  called  tankards; 
and  Hilary  could  distinguish  one  flock  from  another  by  the  varying  notes  of 
their  beDs. 

Bedining  on  the  sweet  short  sward  under  the  hawthorn  on  the  Down  I  looked 
over  the  Idover  plain,  and  thought  of  the  olden  times.  As  I  gazed  I  presently 
ohaetved,  fax  away  beside  some  rickS|  the  short  black  funnel  of  an  engine^  and 
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made  it  out  to  be  a  steam-plongh  waiting  till  the  com  should  be  gameied  to  tear 
up  the  stubble.  How  much  meaning  there  lay  in  tlie  presence  of  that  black 
funnel !  There  were  the  same  broad  open  fields,  the  same  beautiful  crops  of 
golden  wheat,  the  same  green  hills,  and  the  same  sun  ripening  the  grain.  But 
how  strangely  changed  all  human  affairs  since  old  Jonathan,  in  his  straight-made 
shoes,  with  his  pike-staff,  and  the  acorns  in  his  pocket,  trudged  along  the  footpaths! 
— R(mnd  about  a  Great  Estate,  by  Richard  Jefferies  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.). 


issimtarji  ^^fajs  fr0m  nil  il^t  WiaxHi. 

LONDOK  MiSSIONABT  SOCIXTT. 

HE  intelligence  which  has  been  receiyed  by  telegram  of  the  decease 
of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherringy  of  Benares,  is  a  seyere  blow,  not 
only  to  the  London  Mission,  but  to  all  the  friends  of  eyangelical 
missions  in  India.  Mr.  Sherring  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  haye  laboured  in  connection 
with  this  honoured  Society,  and  his  remoyal  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-four, 
occurring  so  soon  after  that  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Mullens,  is  a 
proyidential  dispensation  which  will  heayily  afflict  the  conductors  of  the 
mission.  In  addition  to  the  true  deyotedness  of  a  missionazy,  Mr.  Sherring 
possessed  a  highly  cultured  mind  and  great  knowledge  not  only  of  Oriental 
literature  but  of  Oriental  character.  His  many  qualifications  and  rare 
excellences  make  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Church  great  "as  when  a 
standard-bearer  falleth." 

The  Society's  Chronicle  reports  the  opening  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  The  dedication  seryices  extended 
oyer  a  fortnight.  "  There  were  two  sendees  on  the  day  of  opening,  in 
which  some  of  the  missionaries,  the  natiye  pastors,  and  some  of  the  old 
Christians  who  suffered  for  Christ  in  the  time  of  persecution  todc  part. 
Andriambelo,  the  pastor  of  the  Palace  Church,  and  I  [Bey.  B.  Briggs] 
preached  in  the  morning ;  Bainimanga,  pastor  of  the  Ambohipotay  Chuioh, 
and  Mr.  Pickersgill  preached  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition  to  the  twO" 
sermons  in  the  morning,  the  Prime  Minister,  at  the  request  of  the  church, 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  containing  a  history  of  the  Palace  Church 
from  its  commencement  in  1868.  Mr.  Pool  presided  at  the  organ^  and  the 
singing  was  excellent.  Mr.  G.  Cousios  and  Mr.  Pearse  preached  on  the 
fifst  Sunday  after  the  opening,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Cousins  and  Mr.  Clsrk 
preached  last  Sunday.  Seryices  haye  also  been  held  in  the  ohuxoh  ereiy 
day  since  the  opening,  the  city  churches,  with  their  nmnetous  yillag^ 
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staiioQSy  taking  a  day  ia  turn.  Latge  numbers  of  the  people  have  thus 
had  an  opportonity  of  seeing  the  ehurcli  and  of  joining  in  worship  with 
their  Sovereign,  who,  with  the  Prime  Minister,  has  been  present  at  every 
sendee.  Some  days  the  eburoh  has  been  filled  eight  times,  and  eight  short 
aervioes  have  been  held."  Perhaps  the  moat  interesting  feature  of  the 
proceedings  was  the  reading,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  of  a  narrative  of  the 
*'  origin  of  the  praying  "  and  of  the  Queen's  oonversion ;  not,  as  he  hunself 
said,  in  his  official  capacity,  but  as ''  a  simple  member  of  the  Palace  Church.'* 
''It  was  not  through  any  human  instrumentality,"  said  the  speaker,  <'  that 
the  Queen  first  became  a  Christian,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Word 
of  God,  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  I  will  show  you  the  very  Bible  by 
which  she  was  led  to  believe*"  He  then  took  from  a  table  in  front  of  th& 
Queen  a  not  very  clean  copy  of  the  Bible,  printed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1865,  and,  holding  it  up,  proceeded  to  narrate  how 
its  perusal  had  been  blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  her  Majesty's  conver- 
sion to  Chnstianity. 

Church  Missionart  Socibty. 

The  friends  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  also  been  called  to 
suffer  a  severe  loss  by  the  unexpected  death  from  drowning  of  the  Bev. 
Henry  Wright,  MA.,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Wright 
was  spending  his  holiday  with  his  &mUy  at  Coniston,  and  met  with  his 
end  while  bathing. 

The  Church  Misnonarp  SocUt^B  InUUigencer  contains  an  interesting 
aeeoont  of  the  exploration  of  the  River  Binue,  or  Tshadda,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Niger.  The  writer,  Mr.  Ashoroft,  is  a  lay  agent  of  the 
Society  in  command  of  the  mission  steamer,  Henry  Venn,  "  This  in- 
teresting journal  conveys  its  own  moral,  and  a  single  sentence  will  suffice 
to  pobt  it.  We  see  numerous  tribes  as  yet  wholly  unreached  by  the 
Gospel,  but  ready  to  receive  its  messengers  in  a  fHendly  spirit ;  we  see  a 
noUe  river,  easily  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles,  waiting  to  be  a  high- 
way for  our  God  ;  and  we  see  another  foreign  religion,  Mohammedanism, 
•zerting  an  unmistakably  evil  influence  wherever  its  sway  reaches." 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  speaking  at  Birmingham  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  India,  said:— ''We  hear  occasionally 
oomplaints  of  the  slow  rate  of  progress  with  which  Christianity  advances 
in  India.  It  has  been  sometimes  stated  in  public  prints,  which  speak  with 
Mthority,  that  this  progress  has  been  arrested.  Now  is  this  really  the 
onel  Remember  that  missionary  work  in  India  began  in  the  year  1813,. 
^  nxty-eeven  years  ago.  There  are  in  the  present  year  not  less  than 
350,000  native  Christians,  besides  150,000  scholars,  who,  though  not  all 
ChristiaoB,  are  rec^ving  Ghristiaa  instmotiou — ^that  is,  600,000  people,  or 
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half  a  million,  brought  under  the  infloenoe  of  Christianity.    The  ammal 
rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  native  CSuristians  has  progressed  with 
«dyancing  years.    At  first  it  was  reckoned  by  hundreds  yearly,  then  by 
thousands,  and  farther  on  by  tens  of  thousands.    Compare  this  with  the 
probable  rate  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.    If  it  had  been  possible  to  take  the  statistics  of  the  Cliristian 
<shurdhes  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  sixtyHBCven  years  after  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
would  the  numbers  have  been  greater  than  500,000  f    I  apprehend  not. 
And  we  must  reverently  remember  that  the  Gospel  was  then  preached 
with  more  than  human  eloquence,  with  more  than  mortal  wisdom,  by  men 
•of  whom  some  drew  their  inspiration  from  our  Lord  Himself,  and  others 
from  His  apostles,  and  all  of  whom  were  endowed  with  superhuman 
adyantages  compared  with  which  all  the  advantages  of  our  modem  culture, 
learning,  and  civilisation  are  utterly  insignificant.    Therefore,  instead  of 
lamenting  the  apparently  slow  progress  of  Christianity  in  India,  you 
should  rather  render  fervent  thanks  for  the  progress  you  have  lived  to 


«ee." 


Thb  East  London  Institutb  fob  Homk  and  Foebiqn  Missions, 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Grattan-Guinness,  in  the  Begiom 
Beyond^  its  admirably  edited  and  illustrated  periodical,  reports  the  sum  of 
je8,600  as  received  during  the  year  ending  3 1st  March,  1880,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Mission,  -which  include  a  Congo  Mission  at  Stanley 
Pool,  and  other  agencies  sometimes  supplementary  and  sometimes  inde- 
pendent of  the  different  Evangelical  Societies.  From  Port  Said,  a  most 
important  post  for  mission  work,  Mr.  Whytoek  writes : — ^'  I  boarded  an 
Australian  liner  last  night,  with  over  500  souls  on  board,  and  to-day  a 
BuBsian  transport,  with  about  900  convicts.  Two  hundred  and  four  ships 
passed  through  the  canal  during  the  month  of  January,  of  which  163  were 
English,  and  eleven  vessels  of  war.  People  asked  me, '  How  do  you  like 
the  place  ) '  I  replied  that,  save  as  a  field  for  sowing  the  good  seed,  there 
is  nothmg  attractive  about  it  to  me,  but  this  bit  of  barren  sand  belongs 
to  the  Lord  just  as  much  as  the  fiurer  scenes  of  earth.  I  thank  Him  that 
He  has  given  me  so  to  love  and  be  occupied  with  His  blessed  work  that  I 
have  not  time  to  regret  the  absence  of  lovely  scenery,  though  it  was  onoe 
all  my  delight.  Trees  or  hills  Uiere  are,  of  course,  none  here ;  it  ia  one 
dead  level  of  barren  sand.  Away  to  the  south  stretches  the  shallow  lake 
of  Menaali  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  skirting  which  is  the  esnal, 
discernible  from  a  long  distance  by  the  procession  of  steamers  traversing 
it.    On  the  north  we  have  the  beautifiil  blue  watera  of  the  great  sta 
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loliiog  themadTeB  upon  its  yellow  sands.  It  is  iaterestiiig  to  remember 
that  not  fiur  from  this  they  laTo  the  shores  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  which 
I  hqw  by*«iid-by  to  visit,  but  I  Am  now  in  this  dark  land  of  Egypt,  and 
mj  earnest  prayer  is  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  point  to  the  great  Deliverer. 
^Much  immorality  prevails  here,  drinking,  gambling,  and  kindred  vices  ; 
and  the  fiiahionaUe  plaoes  of  resort  are  two  casinos,  provided  with  biUiaid 
tables  and  bands  of  instromental  mosio,  the  performers  being  French  and 
Italian  girls.  Beantifally  do  they  play,  for  I  can  hear  one  now  as  I  write. 
It  makes  me  wish  we  had  a  little  harmonium  for  our  meetings ;  sometimea 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  leading  the  singing.  If  some  kind  iHend  at 
home  would  give  us  an  instrument,  any  captain  passing  this  way  would,  I 
am  sure,  carry  it  to  us  free  of  charge.  If  we  had  some  illuminated  gospel 
texts  for  the  walls  of  the  meeting-room,  it  would  be  much  improved." 

Obnsral  Baptist  Missioks. 

The  Sixty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  gives  the  following  statistics  :— In  India— European  missionaries,, 
male  and  female,  16 ;  native  preachers,  20 ;  chapels,  12 ;  church  members,. 
994.  In  Rome  there  are  two  missionaries,  but  no  details  of  church 
membership  are  published  in  the  report.  The  income  for  1879-80  waa 
£8,727  13s.  lOd.,  of  which  £3,735  12s.  2d.  was  contributed  in  India. 

The  report  doses  with  an  appeal  for  missionaries  for  Orissa : — '^  Eight 
miUions !  Words  that  can  be  soon  uttered  by  the  lips  but  the  import  of 
whidi  it  is  most  difficult  for  the  mind  to  grasp  or  the  heart  to  realise. 
Applied  to  England  they  mean  the  entire  population  of  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Staffi>rd,  Cheshire, 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Tork,  with  more  than  the  population 
of  Wales  in  addition.  And  yet  this  is  the  field  in  which  your  brethren 
Ubour;  these  are  the  myriads  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Seeing 
these '  multitudes,  scattered  abroad,'  over  the  hills  and  plains  of  Orissa,. 
weary  and  worn,  diseased  and  dymg, '  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,'  well 
may  the  hearts  of  your  brethren  be  'moved  with  compassion,'  as  they 
exclaim, '  The  harvest  tmly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few.'  And,. 
Mbg  their  utter  inadequacy  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  these 
spbntually  destitute  millions  they  appeal  to  their  brethren  and  sisters  in 
England  for  help.  Although  made  from  year  to  year  this  appeal  haa 
hitherto  been  made  comparatively  in  vain,  and  at  the  present  time  scarcely 
oie  of  the  twenty-four  thousand  General  Baptists  of  England  says, '  Here 
I  sm,  send  me ! '  TwenJtH'ftAKr  ihmmxmi  in  England,  and  only  twivt  indi- 
vidoalsinOrissal  Surely  this  cannot  be  considered  a  &ir  division  of  labour,. 
«r  a  fair  sample  of  the  compassioni  the  enthusiasm,  or  loyalty  to  Christ,  of 
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the  denomination.  In  the  light  of  eternity  let  our  young  men  especially 
ask  themselves  where  their  services  are  most  needed  and  where  best  they 
can  serve  the  Master  and  their  fellow-men.  '  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament^  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteoos- 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' " 


Mr.  J.  D.  Trehebxe. 

'*  So  He  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven." 

After  a  long  and  very  painful  illness,  J.  D.  Treheme,  late  of  Ledbury,  died  in 
Oloucester,  whither  he  had  but  recently  removed,  on  May  20th,  1880,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  an  active  deacon  and  liberal 
tsupporter  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Ledbury,  besides  being  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath-school  for  nearly  the  same  length  of  time.  He  was  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  Temperance  cause.  With  indefatigable  zeal,  and  in  the  midst  of  numerous 
<li faculties,  he  laboured  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
advance  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  His  Christian  consistency,  catholic  spirit,  and 
practical  sympathy  with  every  good  work  gained  for  him  the  affection  of  many, 
and  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  For  him  "  to  live  was  Christ,''  and  "  to  die 
was  gain.** 


^cbxefas. 


The   Hulskan  Lectures  for  1845 
AND   1846.      By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
&c.  Fif til  Edition, Revised.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.    1880. 
A  generation  has  passed  since  these 
lectures  first  appeared,  and  yet  they 
retain  their  place  among  the  foremost 
theological  works  of  our  day.    Some  of 
UB  are  old  enongh  to  remember  the 
delight   vrith   which    they   were   re- 
ceived, and  the  extent  to  which  they 
immediately  influenced  the  minds  of 
thoughtful   men.      Their   very   titles 
have  passed  into  our  current  language 
— "  The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for 
Unfolding  the  Spiritoal  Life  of  Men" 
and  ^'The  Unconscions  Prophecies  of 


Heathendom."  The  lectures  through- 
out are  true  to  the  promise  of  their 
titles.  Every  page  is  packed  with  fresh 
and  suggestive  thought,  conveyed  in  a 
style  which,  for  chaste  and  simple 
beauty,  is  unrivalled.  No  finer  or 
more  conclusive  vindication  of  the 
Divine  infi^Miation  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  could  be  desired,  nor  could 
Dr.  Colenso  and  the  writers  of  the 
"  Essays  and  Reviews  "  receive  a  more 
effective  answer  than  Dr.  Trench  here 
supplies.  In  the  second  series  of 
lectures  he  shows  in  a  most  admirable 
manner  how  deeply  seated  in  man's 
nature  is  the  need  for  Chriafc^s  advent 
and  work ;  how  before  He  came  m«n 
yearned  for  what  He  alone  can  give, 
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and  how  apart  from  Him  no  perfection 
bas  been  or  can  be  attained.  We 
sincerely  tnist  that  in  their  new  and 
improved  form  these  able  and  scholarly 
dissertations  will  exercise  a  still  wider 
influence.  No  Christian  student — ^we 
Iiad  almost  said  no  intelligent  man — 
can  afford  to  be  without  thenL 

The  Ags  of  thb  Great  Patbiarghs 
FROM  Adam  to  Jaoob.  Vol.  I.  By 
Robert  Tuck,  B.A.  London :  Sunday 
School  Union. 

Tms  is  a  book  of  considerable  research. 
On  a  topic  such  as  this  there  is  little 
for  the  modem  writer  to  do  but  to 
summarise  and  methodise  the  results 
attorned  by  preceding  workers.  Of 
€001^  we  do  not  mean  that  the  work 
is  devoid  of  originality,  but  we  point 
out  that  originality  is  not  the  merit  to 
be  looked  for  in  such  a  volume.  We 
fiud  here  that  the  best  authorities  have 
Wn  laid  under  contribution,  their  con- 
clusions sifted,  and  the  most  essential 
thereof  preserved  and  compared.  We 
find  no  useless  argumentation  repro- 
duced upon  difficult  questions  when  it 
is  possible  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  most  approved  decisions  already 
attained.  By  the  exclusion  of  many 
useless  processes,  valuable  results  in 
;>'Teat  quantity  are  able  to  find  space 
iu  a  small  book.  Consequently,  for 
one  item  we  find  in  this  book  a  very 
^ge  number  of  useful  notes  upon  the 
difficult  chapters  which  open  the  Book 
of  Genesis. 

Bat,  important  as  is  this  system  of 
commentary,  it  is  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  tliis  book.  Students  of  the 
Bible  will  remember  with  thankfulness 
the  magnificent  series  of  learned  essays 
>7  which  Kitto  first  taught  the  public 
^  nndeistand  the  vast  difficulties  of 
^e  Kosaie  narrative.    That  schoL&r's 


inimitable  grace  and  ingenuity  have 
been  the  admiration  of  all  appreciative 
student).  Hin  erudition,  by  a  process 
of  his  own,  adapted  itself  to  the  less- 
gifted  abilities  of  numbers  of  not  less 
earnest  readers.  He  gave  to  the  old 
story  a  life-like  force  which  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  many  to  whom  it  had 
otherwise  been  a  Dryasdust  chronicle. 
It  is  not  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had  of  mentioning  Kitto's  merits  in 
these  pages,  and  our  esteem  for  him 
will  explain  our  chief  admiration  for 
j^Ir.  Tuck*s  volume.  In  a  number  of 
carefully  written  and  very  exhaustive 
chapters  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  the 
true  meaning  and  explain  the  chief 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  great  records 
of  the  patriarchal  age.  He  has  for  this 
purpose  ransacked  most,  if  not  all,  of 
modern  theological  speculation  upon 
these  subjects,  so  that  his  chapters 
place  before  the  reader  the  principal 
results  of  recent  investigation,  both 
exegetical  and  scientific.  Our  readers 
will  recognise  the  value  of  such  labour, 
and  students  of  Kitto  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  reason  of  our  reference  to 
their  loved  teacher.  We  value  Mr. 
Tuck's  book  highly  and  recommend  it 
strongly,  and  even  where  we  cannot 
agree  witli  him  we  are  constrained  to 
admire  the  industry  which  has  collected 
his  material  and  the  tact  which  has 
guided  his  selection  of  authorities.  We 
approve  his  work  to  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  the  Word  of  God, 

Notes  on  Qospel  History:  for 
Sunday  School  Teachers.  Part  I. 
By  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.  London : 
Sunday  School  Union. 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work 
which  will  give,  in  an  accessible  form, 
machinery  for  studying  and  teaching 
the  Gospel  history    as  a   continuous 
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whole.  The  book  is  professedly  for 
teachers,  but  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  like  to  understand 
when  they  read  the  QospeL  And  one 
of  its  chazacteiistics  peculiarly  justifies 
this  remark*  In  the  explanations 
given  there  is  a  fulness  and  minuteness 
of  annotation  which  singularly  qualify 
the  work  for  the  use  of  the  lay  student ; 
while,  &om  this  minuteness,  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  is  hardly  likely  to  omit 
any  important  detail  in  preparation  of 
a  lesson.  As  to  the  style  of  the  notes 
given,  we  may  mention  that  they  aim 
rather  at  realising  vividly  the  meaning 
of  the  history  than  at  any  unnecessaiy 
display  of  erudition.  D^.  Green  has 
done  much  useful  work  for  our  Sunday- 
schools,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  thus  much 
of  his  former  labonts  brought  out  in  a 
oonvenient  and  accessible  form. 


John  Ploughican's  Pictubes;  or, 
More  of  his  Phun  Talk  for  Plain 
People.  By  0.  H.  Spuigeon.  Lon- 
don :  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  Pater- 
noster Buildings.  Rice  One  ShilliDg. 
About  forty  proverbial  extracts  from 
the  folk-lore  of  our  country  are  the 
pegs  on  which  our  worthy  friend  hangs 
his  salient  reproofe  of  intemperance  and 
unthrift  and  their  prolific  progeny  of 
evils.  The  engraver  gives  point  to 
these  home-thrust  homilies  in  a  sfyle 
worthy  of  the  late  George  Cmikahank ; 
while  theauthor,  in  hisuseof  similitodes, 
is  depicted  in  the  garb  appropriate  to 
the  language  he  employs.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  in  a  gabardine  is  still  Mr. 
Spuigeon,  and  in  any  attitude  and  sll 
attire  woos  his  fellow-men  from  ceasing 
to  do  evil  into  learning  to  do  welL 
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XIX. 


WrCLIFFFS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

N  other  points  besides  those  we  have  already  euumerated, 
WycliflFe  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Papal 
pretensions.  He  had  no  belief  in  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Pope,  nor  in  his  unlimited  right  to  appoint 
"  whomsoever  he  would  "  to  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
He  fearlessly  exposed  the  excesses  both  of  the  regular  clergy  and  of 
the  mendicant  friars,  and  warned  men  against  trusting  to  their 
indulgences  and  pardons.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  with 
the  crop  of  errors  which  so  prolifically  flowed  from  it,  he  vigorously 
refuted,  and,  on  this  ground  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other, 
rendered  himself  ol)noxiou8  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Early  in 
the  year  1381,  he  challenged  the  University  of  Oxford  to  a  public 
disputation  on  the  subject,  but  the  challenge  was  indignantly 
rejected.  The  vices,  the  ambition,  the  lawlessness  of  the  clergy, 
might  be  attacked  without  great  risk,  but  the  Church's  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  could  not  be  called  in  question  with  impunity.  Berton, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  summoned  a  council  of  twelve 
doctors,  and  secured  a  decree  to  the  efiect  that  Wyclifife's  theses  were 
heretical,  and  that  "  if  any  person,  of  whatever  degree,  state,  or  con- 
dition, shall  in  future  teach  such  doctrine  in  the  university,  or  shall 

listen  to  one  so  teaching,  he  shall  be  suspended  from  all  scholastic 
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exercises,  shall  be  liable  to  the  greater  excomiDunication,  and  shall  be 
committed  to  prison." 

This  decree  was  read  to  Wycliffe  while  he  was  seated  in  his  class- 
room discussing  the  forbidden  theme.  Against  this  harsh  and 
ungenerous  proceeding  he  manfully  protested,  spoke  of  the  tyranny 
of  attempting  to  put  down,  by  force,  opinions  which  could  not  be 
overthrown  by  argument,  and  declared  his  intention  of  appealing 
direct  to  the  King  for  protection. 

Until  the  issue  of  his  appeal  was  made  known,  Wycliffe  was  of 
course  compelled,  in  obedience  to  the  Chancellor's  authority,  to 
discontinue  his  lectures  at  Oxford.  He  therefore  retired  to  his 
rectory  at  Lutterworth,  and,  as  no  reversal  of  the  Chancellor's  decree 
ever  reached  him,  he  remained  there  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1384. 
Oscford — not  for  the  only  time  in  her  history — rejected  her  most 
illustrious  son,  with  the  idea  that  his  influence  would  thereby  be 
suppressed.  But  never  did  any  expectation  prove  more  unfounded. 
Keenly  as  Wycliffe  lamented  his  separation  from  his  professorial 
chair,  he  did  not  give  himself  up  to  useless  regrets,  or  spend  his  days 
in  indolence.  There  was  work  to  be  done,  and  if  it  could  not  be 
done  in  one  way  it  must  in  another.  In  this  last  stage  of  his  life,  he 
devoted  himself  more  earnestly,  not  only  to  preaching,  but  to  writing. 
There  are  still  existing  in  manuscript  some  three  hundred  of  his 
sermons,  a  considerable  number  of  which  belong  to  this  period.  Now, 
also,  he  began  his  writings  in  English  for  the  people.  He  anticipated 
the  idea  of  our  modern  tracts,  and  composed  a  series  of  short 
treatises  mainly  on  the  duties,  the  dangers,  and  privil^es  of  a 
religious  life.  Their  aim  was  to  bring  the  soul  of  every  man  into 
direct  contact  with  God,  to  set  forth  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  the  infiiute  joy  of  communion  with  Christ, 
and  the  duty  of  following  Him  in  all  things.  They  are  written  in  a 
clear  and  incisive  style,  and  are  saturated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
They  appealed  with  power  to  the  popular  heart,  and  had  a  wonderful 
influence  in  moidding  the  character  of  the  people.  Wycliffe  did  not, 
indeed,  reach  the  full  measure  of  the  truth  afterwards  established  by 
the  Beformation.  His  views  on  the  relation  of  faith  and  works 
were  not  so  Scriptural  and  comprehensive  as  Luther's,  but  he  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and  approached  veiy  nigh  to 
the  position  which  his  successors,  largely  by  his  aid,  attained. 

In    these   tracts,  moreover,  Wycliffe  distinctly  anticipated  the 
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principle  which  was  afterwaKis  formulated  by  Chillingworth  in  the 
familiar  words,  '^The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  the  religion  of 
Protestants."  He  had  throughout  his  career  shown  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture.  Tht  text  of  Holy  Writ  was 
with  him  the  final  court  of  appeaL  He  complains  that  *'  Scripture 
has  many  impugners,  who  extol  the  power  of  the  Pope  above  it  so 
much  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  he  may  take  away  one  of 
its  books  and  add  a  new  one."  In  all  his  writings — early  and  later — 
he  quoted  fireely  fiom  "  the  law  and  the  testimony/'  and  gave  brief 
pithy  comments  on  its  sayings.  His  use  of  these  Scripture  quota- 
tions suggested  to  him  a  larger  purpose  He  saw  that  his  labours 
would  necessarily  be  broken  and  imperfect  unless  the  people  could 
be  pnt  in  possession  ef  the  Book  whose  gloiy  he  desired  to  unfold, 
and  so  enabled  to  read  and  judge  of  it  for  themselves.  He  thus  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  translating  into  the  vulgar  tongue  the  whole 
Bible.  The  sacred  Scriptures  he  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  one  which  no  party  should  be  allowed  to  wrest  from 
them.  "  As  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  these  are  known  in  their  true  meaning  the  better ;  and 
inasmuch  as  secular  men  should  assuredly  understand  the  faith  they 
profess,  that  faith  should  be  taught  them  in  whatever  language  may  be 
best  known  to  them.  Forasmuch,  also,  as  the  doctrines  of  our  &ith 
are  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  than  they  may  probably 
be  by  priests — seeing,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  many  prelates  are  but 
too  ignorant  of  Holy  Scripture,  while  others  conceal  many  parts  of  it,, 
and  as  the  verbal  instructions  of  priests  have  many  other  defects,  the 
conclusion  is  abundantly  manifest  that  believers  should  ascertain  for 
themselves  what  are  the  true  matters  of  their  faith  by  having  the 
Scriptures  in  a  language  which  they  fully  imderstand.  For  the  laws 
made  by  prelates  are  not  to  be  received  as  matters  of  faith,  nor  are 
we  to  confide  in  their  public  instructions,  nor  in  any  of  their  words^ 
but  as  they  are  founded  on  Holy  Writ — since  the  Scriptures  contaux 
the  whole  truth.  And  this  translation  of  them  into  English  should^ 
at  least;^  do  this  good — ^viz.,  placing  bishops  and  priests  above 
snq^icion  as  to  the  parts  of  it  which  they  profess  to  explain.  Other 
means,  such  as  the  friars,  prelates,  and  the  Pope,  may  all  prove 
defective;  and  to  provide  against  this,  Christ  and  His  apostles 
evangelised  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  by  making  known  the 

Sctiptores  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.    To  this  end,  indeed, 
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did  the  Holy  Spirit  endow  them  with  the  knowledge  of  tongnes. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  living  disciples  of  Christ  do  in  this  respect 
as  they  did?" 

The  idea  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular  was  extremely 
repulsive  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  Wyclifife  was  put  on 
his  defence.  He  held  that "  honest  men  are  bound  to  declare  the 
doctrine  which  they  hold,  not  only  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
that  the  truth  may  be  more  plainly  and  more  fully  known."  "  When 
so  many  versions  of  the  Bible  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of 
the  faith,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Latins,  it  might  surely  be  allowed 
to  one  poor  creature  of  Grod  to  convert  it  into  English  for  the  benefit 
of  Englishmen."  The  Bible  had,  moreover,  been  translated  into  French, 
Bohemian,  and  other  languages.  "I  cannot  see  why  £nglishm(*n 
shoidd  not  have  the  same  in  their  language,  unless  it  be  through  the 
unfaithfulness  aiid  negligence  of  the  clergy,  or  because  our  people 
are  not  worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing  and  gift  of  God,  in  punishment 
of  their  ancient  sins."  To  censure  such  a  translation  as  heretical 
was  absurd.  The  men  who  did  it  "  would  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"who  first  gave  the  Scriptures  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
^0  speak  that  Woid  in  all  languages  that  were  ordained  of  God 
innder  heaven." 

We  may  measure  the  opposition  Wycliffe  had  to  encounter  by  the 
language  of  Knyghton,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  time. 
"The  Gospel  which  Christ  committed  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of 
the  Church — ^that  they  might  sweetly  dispense  it  to  the  laity  according 
to  the  exigency  of  the  times  and  the  wants  of  men — this  Master  John 
Wycliffe  hath  translated  into  the  Anglican  (not  Angelic)  tongue,  an<l 
hath  thus  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women  who  can  read, 
than  it  formerly  was  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  even  to  those 
•of  them  that  had  the  best  understanding.  And  in  this  way  the 
gospel  pearl  is  cast  forth  and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine;  that 
-which  was  before  precious  both  to  clergy  and  laity  is  rendered,  as 
it  were,  the  common  jest  of  both.  The  jewel  of  the  Church  is  turned 
into  the  common  sport  of  the  people,  and  what  was  hitherto  the 
principal  gift  of  the  clergy  and  divines  is  made  for  ever  common  to 
the  laity." 

Wycliffe  undertook  this  work  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  responsibility. 
He  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  give  the  true  sense  of  Scrip- 
tare,  to  present  it  in  its  pure  and  naked  light  without  any  attempt  to 
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colour  it  in  any  form.  Every  sentence,  every  word,  must  be  studied 
and  mastered  in  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  whose  illumina- 
tion all  would  be  in  vain.  His  disciple  Purvey  imbibed  his  spirit, 
and  in  his  prologue  to  a  revised  Bible,  issued  shortly  after  Wycliffe's 
death,  he  writes : — ''  Therefore  a  translatour  hath  greet  nede  to  studie 
wel  the  sentence,  both  before  and  aftir,  and  loke  that  equiuok  wordis 
acorde  with  the  sentence,  and  he  hath  nede  lyue  a  clene  lif,  and  be 
fal  deuout  in  preiera,  and  haue  not  his  wit  occupied  about  worldli 
thingis,  that  the  Holi  Spiryt,  autour  of  wisdom  and  kunnyng  and 
truthe  dresse  him  in  his  werk,  and  suffre  him  not  to  erre.  •  .  . 
Grod  graunte  to  us  alte  grace  to  kunne  wel  and  kepe  wel  holy  write^ 
and  suffre  ioiefulli  sum  peyne  for  it  at  the  last" 

It  has,  indeed,  been  disputed  whether  Wyclifife  was  the  first  to 
fomi  the  idea  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  parts  of  it  had  been  so  translated 
by  much  earlier  writers.  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne  in  the 
seventh  century,  rendered  the  Psalms  into  Anglo-Saxon ;  Bede,  the 
Gospel  of  John ;  King  Alfred,  four  chapters  of  Exodus  (xx.-xxiii.)  ; 
and  later  on  other  sections  of  Scripture  were  in  like  manner  brought 
within  the  reach  of  a  few,  at  least,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Latin. 
But  Wyclifife  was  unquestionably  the  first  who  undertook  the  trans- 
lation of  ikt  whole  Bible,  and  intended  it  for  general  circviation.  He 
was  bent  on  placing  the  entire  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  everybody 
in  the  land. 

The  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  version  was  Wycliflfe's 
own  work.  The  Old  Testament,  from  Genesis  to  Baruch  iii.  20  was 
the  work  of  Nicholas  de  Hereford.  The  whole  translation,  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  was  revised  by  Purvey  some  two  or 
three  years  after  its  publication. 

It  was  necessarily  based  on  the  Vulgate.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  common> 
even  among  the  foremost  scholars.  The  translation  of  a  translation 
could  scarcely  be  accurate,  or  become  a  work  of  permanent  value. 
It  could  retain  its  place  only  for  a  time,  and  was  bound  to  disappear 
^th  the  progress  of  learning.  But  the  service  it  rendered  can 
scarcely  be  over  estimated,  and,  apart  altogether  from  its  merits  and 
demerits,  it  established  the  right  of  the  common  people  to  have  in 
their  own  tongue  a  record  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God.    Wyclifife 
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did  much  to  foster — ^to  some  extent  he  created — ^the  feeling  that  the 
Bible  is  greater  than  the  Church. 

His  version  was  plain  and  homely  in  its  style,  intendec  for  the 
people,  not  for  the  aristocracy  or  for  scholars.  He  uses  simple  and 
picturesque  words,  such  as  were  in  every-day  use  and  universally 
understood.  Many  of  these  have  since  become  (obsolete,  although 
others  are  still  familiar,  and  with  altered  spelling  many  parts  of  his 
Bible  could  be  easily  understood  by  ourselves.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  such  proverbial  expressions  as  '*  the  straight  gate  "  and  "  the 
narrow  way,**  and  *'  the  mote  and  the  beam,"  &c.  Dr.  Eadie  has 
collected  a  number  of  WycliflFe's  words  which  still  survive  in 
Scotland,  such  as  attercop,  a  spider ;  baili,  a  magistrate ;  big.  to 
build ;  birr,  force  or  rush  ;  brunstone,  brimstone  ;  gowling,  howling ; 
hyne,  a  labourer ;  stithie,  anvil ;  toUbooth,  prison ;  sour  doug, 
leaven  ;  toun,  farm  buildings ;  &c. 

So,  again,  many  of  his  words  are  still  used,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, in  England — abaished,  abashed :  aish,  ashes ;  abregge,  abridge ; 
axe,  ask ;  brid,  bird ;  bottler,  butler ;  gree,  degree ;  carkeis,  carcass ; 
suget,  subject ;  snybbe,  snub ;  spitle,  hospital ;  weilen,  waiL 

Tyndale's  Bible  is  doubtless  the  basis  of  our  present  Authorised 
Version,  and  no  subsequent  revisions  will  obliterate  from  it  the 
traces  of  his  work.  But  our  indebtedness  to  Wycliffe  is  in  many 
respects  greater  even  than  it  is  to  Tyndale,  and  the  first  English 
JRefoimer  will  surely  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 


P;inor  gr&rmc^s. 


HERE  are  many  occasions  on  which  Christian  people  of  all 
denominations  meet  together  in  a  more  or  less  public  way 
for  the  furtherance  of  some  object  regarding  which  they 
hold  certain  sentiments  in  common,  and  it  is  quite  usual 
for  speakers  on  these  occasions  to  tell  us  of  their  having, 
for  the  time  at  least,  ''  sunk  their  minor  dififerences."  It  is  not 
considered  to  be  at  all  in  bad  form  for  reference  to  be  made  on  such 
occasions  to  the  fact  of  dififerences  existing ;  indeed,  such  allusions 
rather  tend  to  create  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  person  who  makes 
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them — prepossessiBg  the  audience  in  regard  to  him,  and  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  wishes  to  pledge  them. 

We  do  not  say  that  such  language  is  used  on  all  occasions  on 
which  men  who  represent  different  bodies  of  Christians  meet  for  a 
common  object,  for  there  are  many  occasions  of  this  nature  on  which 
such  language  would  be  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  quite  inappropriate. 
Thus,  when  Cardinal  Manning  unites  with  Protestants  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance,  and  makes  no  reference  to  the  points 
that  separate  himself  from  them,  it  is  not  understood  that  he  regards 
those  points  as  *'  minor  "  ones.  These  points  are,  in  fact,  merely  held 
in  abeyance  for  the  sake  of  more  effective  co-operation  on  what 
is  believed  by  all  parties  concerned  to  be  itself  a  subordinate 
question — a  piece  of  neutral  ground  where  co-operation  is  possible 
without  loss  of  self-respect,  or  sacrifice  of  distinctive  opinion  on  either 
side.  In  like  manner,  among  many  other  instances,  the  "  platform  " 
of  the  Liberation  Society  may  be  regarded  as  the  neutral  ground 
of  all  classes  of  Catholic  Dissenters,  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
disbelievers  in  Christian  revelation,  whether  they  be  infidels  or  Jews — 
they  being  bound  together  by  a  tacit  agreemeijt  to  observe  silence 
regarding  matters  on  account  of  which  each  may  believe  the  other  to 
bo  in  fatal  error.  And  they  do  so  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
effectively  combine  to  secure  the  removal  of  a  common  grievance. 
There  are  many  occasions  on  which  union  may  thus  be  seen  for  a 
time  to  exist  between  otherwise  discordant  elements,  but  on  which 
no  one  sees  any  necessity  for  making  allusion  to  "  minor  differences  " 
or  any  advantage  that  is  to  accrue  from  such  allusion. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Our  doubt  arises  in  reference  to  a 
very  different  class  of  cases.  The  occasions  on^which  the  language 
we  have  quoted  is  resorted  to  are  very  numerous.  For  the  present 
purpose  we  need  name  no  more  than  two  classes,  viz..  Missionary 
meetiDgs  and  meetings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Everything  in  the  conduct  of  Christ's  redeemed  ones  that  has  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  insincerity  or  untruthfulness,  or  for  which  no 
<^ful  or  satisfactory  purpose  can  be  pleaded,  is  an  impropriety.  We 
<io  not  qpeak  of  playfulness  or  punning,  for  there  is  enough  of  that  in 
Scriptore  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  this  pleasing  element  of  our 
nature  is  innocent  in  itself,  and  is  only  sinful  when  we  allow  it  to 
^^^<x>iae  so.  Far  more  dangerous  than  this  is  the  practice  to  which  we 
are  objecting — when  i)erson8  who  differ  as  widely  as  they  well  can  in 
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regard  to  many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  tell  us  in  public 
assemblies  that  they  have  "  sunk  their  minor  differences/'  and  then 
proceed  to  lather  one  another  almost  to  the  point  of  suffocation  with 
compliments  and  soft  talk  which   deceive  nobody,   and  which  all 
persons  not  beside  themselves  must  pity  and  deplore.    We  object  to 
this  as  unmanly  and  untruthful ;  it  suppresses  the  true  and  suggests 
the  false ;  it  does  not  tend  to  edification,  or  to  the  furtherance  of 
truth.    That  sacred  cause  requires  frankness  and  simplicity.    If  1 
love  my  brother,  the  best  proof  of  my  loyalty  will  appear  in  my 
solicitude  that  he  may  be  right  in  regard  to  the  matters  in  which  I 
hold  him  to  be  in  error.    This  is  especially  important  in  reference  to 
the  observances  that  separate  Baptists  from  their  fellow-believers, 
viz.,  the  mode  and   the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism — important 
because,  unUke  all  other  matters  on  which  Christians  differ,  this 
affects  the  practical  expression  of  the  soul's  loyalty  to  its  Eedeemer. 
A  person  who  is  a  Baptist  from  conviction  believes  that  paedobaptists 
of  whatever  communion  are  essentially  astray  regarding  one  at  least 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Church's  Head.    We  say  (tm  ett  lead,  for 
we  fear  there  is  but  too  great  reason  fo  apprehend  that  the  making 
light  of  this  requirement  of  His  does  sometimes  lead  to  a  making 
light  of  the  other  also.    Turning,  as  the  difference  between  them 
and  us  does,  upon  a  question  of  Divine  authority,  we  feel  it  impos- 
sible that  the  aversion  they  have  to  being  immersed  in  water  *'  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  "  should  arise  from  grounds  of  conscience.    An 
intelligent  believer  in  Jesus  who  has  conscientious  objections  to  being 
thus  immersed  is  a  person  who  does  not  exist ;  for  the  same  reason  aa 
intelligent  follower  of  Christ,  who  conscientiously  has  his  children 
baptized  in  any  form,  is  a  person  nowhere  to  be  found.    Any  one  who 
conforms  to  this  latter  observance,  or  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the 
other,  and  who  yet  claims  to  be  acting  conscientiously,  shows  merely 
that  he  has  misread  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  needs  instruction.    A 
paedobaptist  who  really  has  studied  the  question  of  Christian  baptism 
in  the  light  of  the  Bible  alone,  and  has  decided  not  to  be  immersed, 
does  so  purely  on  grounds  of  convenience  or  predilection — as  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  lately  taught  with  a  fidelity  and  a  moral  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  than  that  with  which  he  is  content  to  be 
identified.      We  do  not  know  that  any  truly  converted   person 
possessed  of   an    intelligent    acquaintance    with   sacred    Scripture 
could  find  any  rational  objection  to  this  view  of  the  matter.    The 
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only  remaining  ground,  therefore,  on  which  absolute  refusal  to  be 
immersed  could  be  persisted  in  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  disbelief  in  the 
anthority  of  the  Scriptures  as  we  have  them ;  in  other  words,  a 
disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents.    To  urge,  as  is  some- 
times done,  that  there  are  commandments  of  the  Saviour  which  even 
Baptists  do  not  observe  is  clearly  a  mere  subterfuge,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  commandments  are  observed  by  other  bodies  of 
Christians  though  ignored  by  us.     So  that,  though  it  may  be  safe 
aough  for  a  paedobaptist  to  speak  of  diversity  of  view  on  the  subject 
of  baptism  as  a ''  minor  difference,"  this  language  is  wholly  out  of  place 
in  the  lips  of  a  Baptist  who  really  wishes  to  be  true  to  principle. 
What  may  be  the  exact  measure  of  turpitude  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  men  in  the  event  of  their  using  such  language  is  a  point  which 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned  to  weigh.    It  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  observe  that  we  have  sometimes  seen  reason  to  fear  that  the 
interment  of ''  minor  differences  "  is  not  on  all  occasions  as  deep  as 
might  be,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  differences  have  been  buried 
with  their  heads  above  ground.    In  other  words,  it  is  on  some  of 
these  very  occasions  all  but  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
differences  of  a  more  or  less  important  nature  do  exist.    The  men  are 
obviously  more  or  less  ill  at  ease ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  reason  is 
a  lurking  consciousness  of  a  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  consistent 
loyalty  to  what  the  speakers  respectively  hold  to  be  truth,  if  not  also 
a  deficiency  in  moral  courage. 

Our  purpose  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  such  information  as  shall  enable  them  to  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  whether  the  matters  on  which  Baptists  differ  from 
persons  of  other  communions  can  be  safely  spoken  of  as  *'  minor  "  or 
not  We  are  the  more  desirous  of  doing  so  because  we  have  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  young  people  of  our  churches  and  families  are  in 
danger  of  forming  the  opinion  that  the  special  convictions  of  Baptists 
are  mere  moonshine,  and  that  our  ecclesiastical  forefathers  were  mere 
crotchet-mongers  ;  and  that  consequently  they  may,  without  prejudice 
to  the  question  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Church,  adopt 
with  equal  safety  the  distinctive  practices  and  dogmas  of  any  Christian 
body  whatsoever,  provided  only  that  it  be  a  Protestant  body.  What 
this  laxity  in  connection  with  the  greatest  of  all  matters  (the  subject 
of  religion)  is  apt  to  lead  to  is  known  only  too  well  by  many  painful 
examples.      Ue  who   begins  by  seeing  no  difference  between  the 
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sentiments  of  one  body  of  Protestants  and  another,  sometimes  ends  in 
seeing  no  reason  why  the  Papist  should  not  be  as  right  as  the 
Protestant,  or  why  the  Positivist  should  not  be  as  right  as  either. 
How  deplorable  such  cases  are  ought  to  be  manifest  when  we  re- 
member the  mental  history  in  each  instance.  A  person  bred  and 
educated  a  Papist  or  a  Positivist  is  such  because  he  in  all  probability 
knows  no  better ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  one  whose  training  has 
been  in  the  very  bosom  of  Protestantism  consenting  to  abdicate  his 
right  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  on  a  matter  so  distiactly 
personal  as  that  of  his  soul's  salvation  ?  It  is  to  such  results  that 
persons  are  sometimes  led  on  who  begin  with  the  charitable  assumption 
that  the  matter  upon  which  Baptists  differ  from  their  fellow-Chnstians 
is  merely ''  minor/'  and,  therefore,  not  of  real  or  essential  importance. 
Baptism  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  essential  in  a  Christian  as  circum- 
cision was  in  a  Jew. 

We  confess  to  not  liking  to  hear  the  differences  on  which  Christian 
men  feel  called  upon  to  separate  spoken  of  so  lightly,  for  it  is  apt 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  differences  are,  after  all,  mere  trifles,  and 
nothing  more.  If  they  be  so,  then  how  great  must  be  the  guilt  of 
(rod's  children  in  allowing  mere  trifles  to  separate  them  so  widely 
and  so  shamefully  as  we  see  they  do.  It  is  not  complimentaij> 
either  to  the  heads  or  the  hearts  of  Christian  men,  that  the  matter 
should  be  viewed  thus,  and,^as  Baptists,  we  must  disclaim  all  fond- 
ness for  the  pleasing  delusion.  If  to  other  bodies  of  believers  such 
things  are  mere  trifles,  at  least  they  are  not  so  to  us.  It  was  not  a 
trifle  that  sent  Bunyan  to  prison  and  Baxter  to  the  pillory ;  and,  as 
long  as  that  same  organisation  exists  which  could  so  evilly  entreat 
the  brethren  of  Christ,  we  protest  that  the  differences  that  separate 
us  from  that  organisation  are  not  trifles.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  prevent  people  from  speaking  of  the  differences  of  Protestants  as 
*' minor.*'  All  the  followers  of  Christ,  however,  do  not  allow  the 
gentle  insinuation,  and  are  prevented,  in  conscience,  from  agreeing 
to  this  definition  of  the  matters  on  which  they  differ.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  to  dieir  respective  views, 
the  outlay  they  sustain  in  the  perpetuation  of  them,  and  the  cruelties  to 
which  in  various  ways  they  are  ready,  when  opportunity  offers,  to 
have  recourse  for  their  enforcement,  it  is  clear  enough  that  there  are 
some  points  of  difference  which  are  held  even  by  Protestants  among 
themselves  to  be  of  major,  and  not  minor,  importance. 
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The  differences  of  Christians  do  not  all  of  them  arise  &om  the 
same  cause,  and  they  are  not  all  of  them  founded  on  the  New 
Testament,  or  even  on  the  Old.  Some  of  them  arise  from  con* 
scientious  scruple^  while  many  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  mere 
considerations  of  judgment  and  taste.  Differences  on  matters  of 
doctrine  are  generally  founded  on  Scripture ;  differences  on  points  of 
polity,  discipline,  and  order  are  for  the  most  part  matters  of  mere 
personal  predilection.  In  the  former  case  the  differences  may 
conceivably  be  matters  of  conscience ;  in  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  that  they  arise  from  anything  else  than  prudence,  convenience, 
or  individual  judgment.  We  say  generally ^  for  it  happens  that  the 
points  of  doctrine  on  which  the  Papist  differs  from  the  Protestant 
arise,  not  from  a  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but 
from  departure  from  Scripture.  The  true  Protestant  accepts  the 
Bible  as  his  only  guide  in  all  matters  of  doctrine ;  the  Papist  in 
these  matters  relinquishes  the  leading  of  that  infallible  authority  for 
the  leading  of  another  who  is  not  infallible.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  only  point  regarding  which  difference  exists  between  Baptists  and 
the  sister  body  of  Congregationalists  is  a  point  in  which  the  latter 
body  have  adopted  one  of  those  practices  of  the  Church  of  Bome 
in  reference  to  which  that  body  has  departed  from  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Now,  it  happens  that  the  matters,  regarding  which 
the  Papal  sect  accepts  other  authority  than  that  of  Scripture,  are 
in  nearly  every  instance  matters  which  are  essential  to  the  main 
issue,  so  much  so  that  the  Papist  considers  that  if  the  Protestant 
is  at  last  saved,  it  can  only  be  through  his  abandonment  of  all 
belief  in  such  doctrines  as  the  New  Testament  makes  to  be  essential 
to  the  soul's  salvation — ^unless,  indeed,  it  be  through  an  extension  of 
the  Divine  clemency  at  last  on  the  special  ground  of  ignorance. 

What,  under  these  circumstances,  it  behoves  Christians  to  do 
seems  evident  enough.  Our  imion,  for  some  common  object,  is  a 
blessed  necessity  of  the  character  we  bear  as  our  ''  brothers'  keepers," 
^  it  is  well,  for  many  reasons,  that  occasions  for  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  that  character  should  arise  with  all  possible  frequency.  Our 
veiy  assembling  together,  as  we  do,  indicates  that  there  are  some 
points  of  general  interest  upon  which  we  are  at  any  rate  agreed. 
^  alone  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  is  very  reasonable  ground  for 
congratulation.  What  need  can  there  be  for  even  making  allusion  in 
^y  way  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  points  of  difference,  seeing 
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that  it  is  not  these  which  we  have  met  to  consider  ?    Enough  for  us 
that,  for  the  purpose  which  has  drawn  us  together,  we  are  united. 
Any  departure  from  the  etiquette  which  believers  in  Jesus  ever  owe 
to  one  another  is,  under  these  circumstances,  bad  form.    It  reveals 
either  want  of  due  consideration,  or  a  direct  intention  to  annoy.    And 
Baptists  have,  by  common  consent  of  enlightened  men,  so  much  the 
advantage  in  the  matter  that  separates  them  from  all  bodies  of 
Evangelical  Christians,  that  they  can  well  afford  to  be  silent  on  such 
occasions  without  fear  of  suspicion  of  being  iU-at-ease.    To  reveal  a 
solicitude  on  such  occasions,  to  show  that  we  have  the  best  of  the 
argument,  is  just  as  superfluous  as  the  occupation  of  crushing  dead 
flies.    That  paedobaptist  must  be  a  courageous  man  indeed  who  can, 
without  some  feeling  of  apprehension,  see  a  Baptist  brother  nse  in 
such  a  meeting  as  we  have  been  thinking  of,  lest  he  should  make 
allusion  to  a  subject  regarding  which  every  man,  excepting  the  Baptist, 
is,  in  truth,  hors  de  combat.    To  twit  and  rile  the  vanquished  is  not 
good  form ;  it  is  cruel  and  repellent.    Under  such  circumstances,  the 
part  of  magnanimity  and  brotherly  love  is  commiseration  and  help. 
Those  who  possess  most  of  Evangelical  truth  might  well  be  expected 
to  exhibit  most  its  sanctifying  effect  upon  heart  and  life.    We  do  not 
know  any  communion  of  believers  who  come  so  near  as  Baptists  do 
to  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  Christian  disciple.    Yet  how 
often  do  we  allow  our  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of.    "  There  are  many 
who  say — ^Who  will  show  us  any  good  ? "    Baptists,  of  all  persons, 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  respond,  and,  by  a  consistent  exhibition  d 
*'  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,''  meet  the  world's  demand. 
By  such  an  exhibition  of  graces  which  Heaven  alone  can  produce  in 
the  characters  of  unworthy  and  sinful  creatures  like  ourselves,  **  the 
secrets  of  men's  hearts  will  become  manifest  to  them ;  and  thus,  fall- 
ing down  upon  their  faces,  they  will  worship  God,  and  report  that  God 
is  in  us  of  a  truth."    By  such  an  exhibition  of  the  transforming 
influence  of  that  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign  which  is  expressed  in  those 
Divine    things  which  we    distinctively  hold,  our    denominational 
influence  will  best  be  felt,  and  men  will  be  won  by  that  exhibition  to 
say, "  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  perceive  that  God  is  with  you ! " 

J.  D.  Bxm 
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N  undjiug  interest  has  gathered  around  some  of  the  scenes 
of  our  Lord's  earthly  course.  A  heavenly  radiance  seems 
to  hover  over  them ;  they  are  marked  out  as  holy  ground. 
Bethlehem,  with  its  manger-cradle  ;  the  lowly  home  of 
Nazareth,  where  Jesus  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man ;  the  Mount  of  Olives,  fragrant  with  the 
Saviour^s  prayers ;  Gethsemane,  the  scene  of  His  conflict  and  bloody 
sweat ;  Calvary,  where  He  laid  down  His  life  for  our  redemption,  are 
hallowed  spots.  Amongst  these  places,  dear  to  the  memory  and 
heart  of  the  Christian,  the  mount  of  Transfiguration  occupies  no 
mean  position.  For  spiritual  purposes,  it  is  of  little  moment  that  the 
exact  locality  cannot  be  ascertained — whether  it  was  snowy  Hermon 
or  one  of  the  hills  of  Galilee. 

After  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  the  Saviour,  accompanied  by 
His  three  favoured  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  retired  to  the 
moantain  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer. 

"  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  His  prayer." 

This  is  one  of  the  impressive  night  scenes  of  Scripture.     As  when 

the  shepherds  were  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  on  the  star-lit 

plains  of  Bethlehem,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  them 

and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them,  and  they  received 

the  welcome  news  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  so  the  Transfiguration  took 

place  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.     The  sun  has  sunk  behind  the 

western  sky ;  the  darkness  has  spread  over  mountain  and  valley, 

river  and  lake,  city  and  village.     Only  a  few  bright  stars  are  shining 

in  the  heavens.    The  three  apostles  are  wrapt  in  the  profound 

slumber  of  midnight.    The  Saviour,  on  bended  knees,  is  pouring  out 

His  soul  before  His  Father,  when  suddenly  His  face  shines  with  a 

supernatural  glory  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  His  raiment  is  white 

and  glistening,  and  two  heavenly  visitants,  Moses  and  Elijah,  appear 

with  Him  in  glory.    The  disciples  awake  from  their  slumbers,  and 

gaze  with  wondering  awe  upon  the  vision  before  their  eyes.    If  in 

faith  and  with  reverent  spirit  we  climb  the  mountain  side,  to  stand  or 

kneel  with  the  three  chosen  disciples,  we  may  learn   some  of  the 

lessons  which  the  Transfiguration  is  intended  to  teach  us. 
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L — Christ  is  the  central  and  prominent  figure  in  the  scene. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  Transfiguration  to  the  Saviour  Him- 
self ?    He  was  strengthened  and  prepared  by  it  for  the  conflict  and 
sufferings  which  ended  with  the  Cross.    His  ministry  was  drawing  to 
a  close ;  He  saw  before  Him  the  end  of  His  course.    Only  a  few  days 
before,  He  had  begun    to  tell  His  disciples  of  His  approaching 
sufferings  and  death,  saying,  "The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many 
things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders,  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes, 
and  be  slain,  and  be  raised  up  the  third  day."     He  saw  before  Him 
with  undimmed  eye  His  betrayal  by  one  of  His  own  disciples.  His 
condemnation  before  the  judgment-seat,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
mockery  and  derision  of  men.    The  shadow  of  the  Cross  lay  upon 
His  spirit.    And  this  Transfiguration  took  place,  this  Divine  glory 
streamed  from  Him  and  rested  upon  Him,  and  Moses  and  Elijah 
appeared  with  Him  in  glory,  in  order  to  strengthen  Him  to  endure 
the  Cross  and  despise  the  shame.    Whilst  we  must  never  forget 
the  Divine  glory  of  our  Saviour  as  the  Son  of  God,  we  must  ever 
remember  His  himianity.    He  was  one  with  us,  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.     If,  on  the  one  side.  He  suffered  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness,  so,  on  the  other,  He  was  tempted  in  all  points 
even  as  we  are.    If  we  overlook  this  truth,  we  shall  miss  many 
lessons  taught  us  in  the  gospels,  and  lose  much  strength  and  conso- 
lation we  may  derive  from  the   assurance  of  the  Saviour's  tender 
sympathy  with  us.    He  who  was  sustained  after  His  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  by  the  ministration  of  angels,  and  who  found  some  rehef 
in  His  conflict  in  Gethsemane  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  was 
strengthened  by  this  vision  of  Divine  glory,  and  by  the  conmiunion 
of  Moses  and  Elijah,  for  His  suffering  and  crucifixion. 

There  was  no  earthly  friend  who  could  place  the  cup  of  consolation 
in  His  hand.  The  minds  of  the  disciples  were  so  dazzled  with  visions 
of  earthly  power  and  dominion  that  they  were  blinded  to  the 
suffering  and  shame  that  must  be  the  stepping-stones  to  the  glozj. 
Instead  of  being  a  source  of  strength^to  Him  in  this  hour  of  darkness, 
they  were  a  stumbling-block  to  Him.  When  the  Saviour  spoke  of 
the  Cross,  Peter  took  Him  aside  and  began  to  rebuke  Him,  saying, 
"Be  it  far  from  Thee;  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee."  The  Lord 
rebuked  Peter, "  Get  thee  behind  Me,  Satan;  thou  art  an  offence— « 
stumbling-block — unto  Me ;  for  thou  savouiest  not  the  things  which 
be  of  God,  but  those  which  be  of  mea"    Peter  plied  his  Master  with 
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the  same  temptation  ivitli  which  Satan  had  assailed  Him  in  the  desert 
▼hen,  taking  Him  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  he  showed  Him  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  said, ''  All  these 
things  win  I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me/' 
And,  since  there  was  no  earthly  comforter  who  could  minister  to 
Him,  these  two  eminent  servants  of  God  in  their  glorified  state,  freed 
from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  appeared  to  commune  with  Him. 
As,  when  He  ascended  from  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  at  His  baptLsm, 
the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Him  like  a  dove^  and  a  voice  from 
heaven  was  heard,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased,"  to  strengthen  Him  for  the  forty  days' conflict  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  for  the  trials  of  His  public  ministry,  so,  now  that  He  is 
going  to  the  Cross,  He  is  transfigured,  and  Moses  and  Elijah  appear 
with  Him,  that  He  may  be  enabled  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  to  the 
dregs  for  our  redemption. 

IL — The  Savion/r^s  companions  in  glory. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a  fitness,  in  the  Divine  wisdom,  in  the  choice 
of  these  two  who  should  appear  on  the  mount  with  the  Saviour. 
They  were  eminent  servants  of  God,  and  had  been  called  to  perform 
great  and  arduous  tasks  in  the  Divine  Kingdom,  and  had  been  favoured 
with  nearness  of  communion  with  God.  There  are  no  two  names  in 
the  Old  Testament  history  that  stand  out  more  prominently,  and 
shine  with  a  brighter  lustre,  than  those  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  Of  the 
fet  it  is  said :  "  There  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Hoses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face.  The  Lord  spoke  to 
Moses  iacQ  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend."  In  fact, 
Jloses  himself  had,  in  a  certain  way,  been  transfigured.  When  he 
came  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  the  "  skin  of  his  face  shone." 

But  these  two  servants  of  God  suffered  the  "  reproach  of  Christ " 
before  they  were  companions  in  glory.  In  this,  perhaps,  consists 
their  eminent  fitness  to  be  with  Him  on  the  mount  as  He  was  draw- 
ifig  near  to  the  Cross.  The  power  of  sympathy  is  gained  by  personal 
experience  of  suffering,  so  that  it  is  said  of  Christ,  '^  In  that  He  Himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted."  The  Hfe  of  Moses,  in  its  suffering,  seems  to  have  fore- 
shadowed that  of  Christ.  When  Moses  was  three  months  old,  he  was 
placed  in  an  ark  of  reeds  on  the  river,  cast  upon  the  Providence  o 
God ;  and  the  In&nt  Jesus  was  laid  in  the  manger,  because  there  was 
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no  room  for  Him  in  the  inn.  Moses  was  concealed  with  great  care  by 
his  parents,  because  of  the  cruel  edict  of  Pharaoh  against  the  life  of 
eveiy  Hebrew  male  child  ;  and  Joseph  and  Mary  fled  with  Jesus  into 
Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  Herod,  who  sought  the  young  child's  life. 
MoseSy  when  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  had  set  before  him  the  crown 
and  throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  riches  and  treasures  of  I^ypt,  but  he 
chose  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God ;  so  Jesus,  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  presented  before  Him  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and 
the  glory  of  them,  but  He  repelled  the  tempter,  and  chose  to  enter 
upon  the  path  of  suffering,  which  should  end  with  the  Cross.  Moses 
went  to  his  own  people  as  their  deliverer,  but  they  rejected  him,  say- 
ing, "  Who  made  thee  a  judge  or  a  ruler  over  us  ? "  He  was 
compelled  to  leave  Egypt,  and  to  live  as  an  exile  for  forty  years  in 
Midian.  So  Jesus  "  came  to  His  own,  but  His  own  received  Him  not." 
From  His  fellow-citizens  of  Nazareth  He  escaped,  when  they  would 
have  cast  Him  down  headlong  from  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  from 
Judsea  He  hasted  to  Perea,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  stone  Him. 
During  his  forty  years'  leadership  of  the  Israelites,  Moses  suffered 
constantly  from  their  murmurings  and  rebellion ;  and  Jesus,  in  His 
public  ministry,  endured  the  opposition  and  persecution  of  priest, 
scribe,  and  ruler.  There  was  a  fitness,  then,  in  Moses  being  one  of 
those  chosen  to  be  with  the  Saviour  on  the  mount. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Elijah.  For  more  than  three  years, 
during  the  long  drought,  he  was  living  concealed  from  the  wrath  of 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  now  by  the  mountain  torrent  of  Cherith  and  now 
in  the  cottage  of  the  Sidonian  widow.  When  the  great  trial  by  fire 
had  taken  place  on  Garmel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  Asherah 
had  been  slain,  Jezebel  sent  a  messenger  to  Elijah,  saying,  **  So  let 
the  gods  do  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of 
one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time."  Then  the  prophet  arose, 
and  went  for  his  life ;  and,  after  a  day's  journey  in  the  wilderness,  he 
sat  down  under  a  juniper-tree,  and  requested  for  himself  that  he 
might  die.  Bemembering  always  the  great  difference  between  the 
sufferings  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  Grod  and  those  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  we  cannot  but  see  a  likeness  between  this  incident  in 
Elijah's  life  and  that  in  Gethsemane,  when  the  Saviour's  '^  soul  was 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  and  He  prayed,  *'0  My 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me ;  nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt"    When  Elijah  slept,  an  angel  touched 
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him,  and  said,  ''  Arise,  and  eat ; "  and  there  was  a  cake  baken  on  the 
coals,  and  a  erase  of  water.  So,  after  our  Lord's  conflict  in  Geth- 
semane,  an  angel  came,  and  strengthened  Him.  These  two  servants 
of  God  had  passed  along  the  pathway  of  sorrow  before  they  became 
companions  in  glory  with  the  Saviour  on  the  mount. 

Besides,  Moses  and  Elijah  were  the  fit  representatives  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  "  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to 
Christ"  "  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  Christ 
came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets.  So,  after  His  resurrection, 
He  made  known  this  truth  to  the  wondering  disciples :  ''  Banning 
at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  He  expounded  to  them  in  all  the 
scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself."  '^  God  having  in  many 
poitiona  and  in  divers  manners  spoken  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, 
at  the  end  of  these  days  spoke  unto  us  in  His  Son."  In  the  night  of 
Divine  revelation,  the  moon  and  stars  shone  with  a  grateful  light : 
but,  when  the  day  dawned,  their  light  grew  pale,  and  was  superseded 
by  the  siiperior  brightness  of  the  ''Sun  of  righteousness."  When 
Moses  and  Elijah  had  passed  away  from  the  vision,  Jesus  was  found 
alone,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven, ''  This  is  My  beloved  Son  ; 
hear  Him." 

III. — ThA  converse  on  the  mourU. 

"  They  spoke  of  His  exodue  or  departure."  This  points  directly  to 
the  death  of  the  Cross,  but  it  includes  more.  As,  when  the  Saviour 
spoke  of  being ''  lifted  up,"  He  meant  not  only  the  being  nailed  to  the 
Cross,  but  the  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  so,  here,  the  exodue 
includes  His  ascension  to  the  throne  of  glory.  As  Bengel  has  it : 
""  Bes  magna :  vocabulum  valde  grave,  quo  continetur  Passio,  Crux, 
Mors,  Besurrectio,  Adscensio."  It  is  tantamount  in  meaning  to  the 
expression  of  Peter,  when  giving  the  substance  of  prophecy :  "  The 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glories  after  these."  This  great,  compre- 
haiaive  theme,  to  which  the  mind  of  the  Christian  instinctively  turns, 
the  study  of  angels  and  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven,  was  the  theme  of  the  hallowed  communion  on  the  mount  of 
Transfiguration. 

IV.— JfTte  epeetatora  and  witnesses  of  the  glory  on  t/ie  mount 

The  twelve  apostles  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  on  the  same 

footing ;  there  was  an  inner  circle,  consisting  of  Peter,  James,  and 

John.    These  were  witnesses  of  Christ's  power,  as  the  Eesurrection 

and  the  life,  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  and  of  His  conflict  in  the  garden. 
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They  were  taken  to  the  mountain-top  that  their  £aith  nnght  be 
strengthened,  and  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  approaching 
days  of  trial.     They  were  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  and  with  visions  of  earthly  glory ;  and  the  Cross  and  the 
shame  were  a  stumbling-block  to  them.    Their  hearts  would  aoon  be 
full  of  sorrow,  and  they  would  need  something  to  which  their  thoughts 
might  recur,  and  on  which  their  hearts  might  rest,  assuring  them 
that  after  the  Cross  would  come  the  crown  and  the  glory.    And  such 
is  the  compassion  of  Christ  towards  us»  that,  if  He  sets  before  us 
the  cross.  He  points  us  also  to  the  crown ;  if  He  tells  us  of  dark  days 
through  which  we  must  pass.  He  tells  us  of  the  glory  within  the  veil; 
if  He  speaks  to  us  of  sorrow,  He  speaks  of  the  sorrow  turned  iato 
joy — the  affliction  transmuted  into  heavenly  blessedness.    And,  as 
Jesus  took  His  three  apostles  to  the  mountain-top  that  they  might 
see  His  glory,  so  now  He  gives  to  His  disciples  ever  and  anon  a 
glimpse  of  His  glory  that  their  faith  may  be  strengthened  to  pursue 
the  Christian  course  without  flagging.     Sometimes  in  quiet  medita- 
tion by  the  way-side,  sometimes  in  secret  communion  with  God, 
sometimes  in  the  house  of  prayer,  sometimes  at  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Saviour's  glory,  our  hearts  are  made  ^ad, 
and  we  say  with  Peter,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

But  the  request  of  Peter,  "  Let  us  make  three  tabernacles ;  one  for 
Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah,"  was  not  granted.  On 
the  morrow  He  went  down  from  the  mount  to  engage  in  the  conflict 
with  sin  and  unbelief.  There  was  work  for  Him  to  do ;  there  was 
suflfering  for  Him  to  endure.  So  it  is  with  us.  Now  we  must  work 
and  strive. 

"  On  earth  we  wrestle  with  the  foe; 
In  heaven  our  conflicts  cease." 

V. — ^This  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  is  a  type  and  foreshadowing 
of  the  glory  into  which  the  redeemed  will  enter  at  the  Saviour's 
coming.  It  is  evidently  so  regarded  by  the  Apostle  Peter : — "  For 
we  did  not  follow  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 
to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye- 
witnesses of  His  majesty;  for  He  received  &om  God  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  when  a  voice  was  borne  to  Him  of  such  a  kind  by 
the  sublime  glory,  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  And  this  voice  we  heard  borne  &om  heavezi,  being  with 
Him  in  the  holy  mount "  (2  Pet  i.  16—18),    To  the  apostle  this 
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vision  of  gloiy  was  a  proof  of  the  reality  and  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
future  glory  of  Christ  and  His  redeemed.    The  transfigured  Saviour, 
and  Moses  and  Elijah  in  gloiy  with  Him,  represent  to  us  the  future, 
of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  writes  : — "  Ye  have  died,  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God ;  that  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory."    It  is  aigni- 
iicant  that  the  word  (fierafiop^oa/iai)  which  the  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark  use  to  denote  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  Saviour 
on  the  mount  is  the  same  word  which  is  employed  by  the  apostle  in 
2  Cor.  iii  18^  to  represent  the  change  into  the  spiritual  image  of 
Christ  by  progressive  sanctification : — '*  W6  all,  with  unveiled  face, 
beholding  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  Lord  the  Spirit."    A  kindred 
word  {jieraa'x^iMiTil^to)  is  used  in  Phil.  iii.  21  to  denote  the  change 
m  the  resurrection-body : — ''  Our  country  is  in  the  heavens :  from 
whence  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall 
irantfarm  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to 
the  body  of  His  glory."    These  two  changes  or  transformations,  into 
the  spiritual  and  hodily  image  of  Christ,  will  be  the  great  preparation 
for  the  life  of  communion  on  the  heavenly  mount    In  our  conceptions 
of  a  future  lif^,  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  one  of  two  extremes.    Men 
often  think  of  the  future  state  as  the  mere  continuation  of  the  present. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  common  practice  with  the  ancient  Gatds,  to 
contract  debts  with  a  stipulation  that  they  should  be  paid  in  the  next 
stage  of  existence ;  and  to  bury  armour,  horses,  and  dogs  with  the 
chieftain  of  the  tribe,  that  he  might  resume  his  treasures  in  the  other 
sphere.    The  Sadducees  do  not  seem  to  have^^een  able  to  conceive  of 
another  life,  except  as  the  exact  repetition  of  the  life  that  now  is. 
Bnt  in  endeavouring  to  escape  Scylla,  we  may  fall  into  Charybdis. 
We  may  think  of  another  state  as   so  spiritual   that  it  may  be 
altogether  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and  we  may  lose  all  sense  of 
its  reality.    It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Gospel 
that  it  keeps  the  golden  mean.    "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be," — "They  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  ...  are  equal  to  the 
angels,  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrec- 
tion.'*   The  Transfiguration  on  the  mount  teaches  us  the  transcendent 
glory  of  the  life  to  come,  and  its  Divine  and  blessed  reality. 

B. 
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Studyinq  the  Apfboacrss  to  ChuiD-Soul. 

T^  jHBB  UCH  U  said  among  Snnday-sdiool  workers — imd  not  too  much-' 
of  the  importance  of  knowing,  first,  the  spiritual  life ;  second,  the 
Bible ;  fourth,  the  right  methods  of  teaching ;  but  too  Uttle 
attention  is  usually  given  to  the  third  essential,  studying  human 
nature. 
^  A  good  teacher  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as 
their  books ;  and  whQe  he  learns  much  from  his  masters,  and  more  from  his 
companions,  learns  most  of  all  from  his  scholars." 

He  studies  man  as  well  as  the  Bible,  his  class  as  well  as  his  lesson,  each  scholar 
as  well  as  each  verse. 

The  importance  of  studying  human  nature,  especially  in  its  indiMuodityi  with 
a  view  to  right  adaptations,  is  well  brought  out  in  an  almost  unnoticed  parable 
of  Isa.  xxviii  24-29,  which  I  will  paraphrase  in  order  to  bring  out  its  fall 
meaning :  ^'  Does  the  farmer  spend  aU  hU  time  in  one  department  of  his  laboun  I 
Does  he  occupy  himself  always  in  preparatory  worki  Doth  the  ploughmaa 
plough  continually  ?  Is  he  for  ever  getting  ready  to  sow  ?  Doth  he  perpetually 
furrow  and  harrow  his  land  ?  Is  it  not  thus  ?  When  he  has  levelled  and  pre- 
pared the  surface  of  the  ground  by  plough  and  harrow,  he  begins  his  sowing, 
treating  each  kind  of  seed  and  soil  differently  from  every  other,  according  to  its 
indmdual  qualities ;  scattering  broadcast  the  black  poppy  seed,  strewing  more 
carefully  the  cummin,  putting  the  wheat  slowly  in  rows  in  the  principal  soil,  the 
barley  in  the  land  especially  appropriate  for  it,  and  the  rye  as  the  natural 
border  or  hedge  between  the  wheat  and  barley.  For  God  hath  instructed  him 
by  that  universal  illumination  called  'common-sense,'  and  taught  him  how  to  act 
lightiy. 

*'  And  in  the  harvest  the  individuality  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  is  again 
remembered,  and  they  are  not  harvested  as  if  they  were  all  alike.  The  black 
poppy  is  not  put  beneath  the  rough  threshing  sledge,  which  would  destroy  its 
delicate  seeds,  nor  is  the  threshing  cart-wheel  rolled  over  the  tender  cummin ; 
but  black  poppy  seed  is  gently  knocked  out  with  a  stick,  and  cummin  still 
more  gently  with  a  staff. 

<'  Is  the  bread-corn  crushed  ?  No.  He  does  not  go  on  threshing  it  for  ever 
and  driving  the  wheel  of  lus  cart  and  hui  horses  over  it ;  he  does  not  crush  it 
This  also  goeth  forth  £rom  Jehovah  of  hosts  ;  He  gives  wonderful  intelligence, 
high  understanding." 

The  inspired  prophet  uses  this  parable  to  show  God's  Israel  of  every  age  that 
the  variety  in  human  afflictions  and  fortunes,  the  diversity  in  God's  providential 
dealings  with  men,  arises,  not  from  partiality  in  God,  but  from  uidwiduality  in 
mexL  As  the  wise  fanner  treats  no  two  kinds  of  soQ  alike,  so  an  all-kaowing 
God  can  treat  no  two  souls  exactly  alike,  as  each  soul  is  unlike  every  other  in  some 
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aspect  of  inner  op  outer  circumstances,  and  therefore  requires  a  different  line  of 
edacation  and  development,  a  different  method  of  sowing  and  reaping. 

The  story  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  affords  many  and  striking 
iilnstrations  of  the  fact  that  God  deals  with  men  individually,  and  not  in  masses 
or  multitudes. 

We  talk  about  *•  saving  the  masses."    Christ  shows  us  how  to  do  it  6y  mvinq 

In  the  gospel  of  John  alone  we  have  seventeen  personal  interviews  of  Christ, 
conversations  with  single  individuals,  which  occupy  half  the  entire  gospel — ^iar 
more  than  all  His  public  addresses.  If  you  will  read  them  through  one  by  one 
at  your  homes,  you  will  doubtless  find  them,  as  I  have  done,  the  greatest  help  to 
the  realisation  of  the  wonderful  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  deals  with  each  of  us  as 
an  individual.     In  this  especially  He  is  "  the  model  Teacher." 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  is  a  successor  to  Christ  as  "  a  sower  sent  forth  to 
*ow."  A  mixed  mass  of  words,  even  from  the  Bible,  brought  to  a  class  as  seed, 
and  scattered  without  adaptation  in  hearts  that  are  thoughtful  and  others  that 
are  thoughtless,  in  souls  that  are  serious  and  others  that  are  sceptical,  will  not 
'jear  the  hundredfold  harvest.  The  teacher  needs,  not  only  faithful  study  of  the 
seed  in  the  Bible  and  lesson-helps,  but  also  a  careful  study  of  the  soil  in  each 
Molar's  mind  and  heart 

As  a  physician  also,  the    teacher  should,  in  some  degree  like  the  Great 
Physician,  "  know  what  is  in  man,"  and  "  discern  how  they  reason  among  them- 
selves," watching  for  symptoms  of  seriousness  and  anxiety,  and  adapting  the 
tmth  to  the  moods  and  feelings  of  the  scholars.    A  physician  would  be  as  likely 
t)  save  a  village  from  the  ravages  of  a  dozen  diseases  by  going  from  house  to 
liouse  throwing  pills  about  promiscuously,  as  a  teacher  to  save  a  class  by  the 
use  of  the  Bible  without  adaptation  to  the  ages  and  characteristics  of  the 
Hrholars. 
The  medicine-chest  of  an  abandoned  Arctic  whaler  was  broken  open  by  some 
>f  the  native  Esquimaux,  who,  thinking  they  had  found  a  collection  of  choice 
viands,  proceeded  to  swallow  the  contents  of  all  the  bottles.     The  survivors 
•lescribe  the  results  as  startling.     Several  of  the  partakers  died,  and  others 
wanted  to  but  could  not    Tlie  parallel  in  spiritual  malpractice  is  not  hard  to 
f.nd.    How  many  children  have  been  so  dosed  with  unexplained  answers  in  the 
Catechism  and  unexplained  passages  of  Scripture,  without  any  right  adaptation 
«>f  them  to  their  lives  and  feelings  and  circumstances,  that  even  the  Divine 
luedidne  has  been  a  savour  of  death  unto  deatli  in  rousing  a  settled  dislike  to 
^lin'ioa  itself. 

Ut  it  abo  be  noted  that  a  good  spiritual  physician  will  not  receive  ever}'  quack 
remedy  offered  for  his  use,  but  will  "prove  all  things." 

The  chOd's  heart  is  also  a  fortress,  and  the  teacher  is  to  lay  siege  to  it  as  the 
fortress  of  Child-Soul- 

The  little  band  of  Leonidas  withstood  the  million  soldiers  of  Xerxes,  until  the 
^tter  discovered  a  secret  path  over  the  mountain  by  which  they  could  enter 
^^reece  behind  the  brave  three  hundred.  So  the  most  eloquent  preaching,  the 
Qiofit  able  arguments,  and  the  most  learned  teaching  are  often  defeated  by  a  child's 
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will,  tintil,  by  sympatliy  and  a  study  of  homan  natore  and  mdiridiiality,  the 
teacher  discovers  some  secret  path  of  entrance  to  the  child's  souL 

The  sharpest  railroad  newsboys  are  good  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  study  of  human  nature.  As  they  pass  along  through  the  cars,  they  look  at 
one  man's  face  and  dress,  and  leave  in  his  seat  a  literary  magazine ;  they  glance 
at  another,  and  leave  ^  The  Comic  Monthly."  One  man  is  offered  a  religions 
book  and  another  an  impure  one.  One  of  these  newsboys  in  Connecticut,  who 
was  following  up  his  newspapers  with  a  basket  of  refreshments,  came  through  the 
cars,  shouting,  *'  Pop  com,  only  five  cents."  An  old  man  answered  him  gruffly, 
"Don't  want  any  of  your  pop  com;  haven't  got  any  teeth."  The  newsboy 
answered,  promptly, "  Oum  drops^five  cents"  We  want  as  sharp  and  close  study  of 
our  classes  as  the  newsboys  of  their  cars. 

Even  teachers  of  adults  cannot  study  the  living  material  of  humanity  on  which 
they  are  at  work  better  than  by  looking  at  it  in  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of 
childhood.  Science  tells  us,  "  If  you  wish  to  study  the  laws  of  nature — ^in  plants, 
for  instance — ^you  must  study  the  simple,  the  wild  plants,  commonly  called  weeds, 
in  preference  to  cultivated  ones  with  all  their  complications." 

The  best  text-book  for  the  study  of  man  is  the  living  child-book— cluldhooil. 
To  parents  and  teachers  of  children  the  study  is  especially  important 

How,  then,  shall  we  study  childhood  ? 

First,  by  looking  into  memory.  Dr.  Peck,  of  the  American  Methodist  Church, 
who  has  a  young  heart  although  his  head  is  gray,  once  said  to  a  little  boy,  ^  I  was 
once  a  little  child  like  you."  The  little  one  looked  up  wonderingly  at  his  silver 
hair,  and  said,  ''Why,  (hat  mtut  have  hem  more  than  a  year  ago."  Our  memories 
of  childhood  should  be  so  warm  and  vivid  that  it  ehall  not  eeem  to  ue  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

We  are  commanded  to  *^put  away  childuh  things,  but  to  keep  childlike  things  T' 
In  the  fomier  respect  we  are  to  ''be  no  more  children," but  in  the  latter,  the 
perpetual  command  is,  "  Be  ye  children."  Sometimes  there  is  too  much  "  putting 
away  of  childish  things,"  putting  them  even  mit  of  memory,  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers.  A  father,  calling  on  his  Uttle  son  to  take  a  dose  of  medicine,  said, 
"  Here,  my  child,  sit  up  now  and  take  this  medicine  like  a  man."  "  But  /  can^t 
take  it  like  a  jnan,  father,  because,  you  know,  I'm  only  a  little  boy." 

We  are  apt  to  expect  a  child  to  take,  not  only  medicine,  but  also  knowledge  and 
religion,  "  like  a  man." 

It  is  possible  to  keep  up  a  S3rmpathy  with  childhood  that  shall  help  us  to 
understand  it,  and  be  a  child  for  ever,  passing  from  the  childhood  of  earth  to  a 
diviner  childhood,  our  adoption  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  children  of  the 
Most  High. 

Dr.  Holland,  in  the  story  of  "Arthur  Bonnicastle,"  tells  of  a  society  that 
worshipped  at  first  in  a  little  chapel ;  but  God  so  greatly  prospered  them  that  at 
length  they  were  able  to  build  a  large  and  beautiful  church.  The  chapel,  how- 
ever, had  become  so  dear  to  them  that,  instead  of  tearing  it  down,  they  built  the 
new  church  over  it,  and  still  used  it  as  their  holiest  of  holies,  for  their  most 
sacred  services.  A  girl  and  boy  are  parting,  not  to  meet  again  imtil  they  are 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood;  and  they  agree  to  keep  their  childhood 
within  them  as  they  grow  older,  as  the  chapel  stands  within  the  church. 
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Tlus  chapel  of  childhood's  memories  the  teacher  of  children  should  sacredly 
cherisL 

«Qne  mark  of  genius,"  says  Coleridge, ''  is  the  carrying  on  of  the  freshness  and 
feeling  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood.^'  And  Buskin  says,  in  the  same 
line,  ^  The  whole  difference  between  a  man  of  genius  and  other  men — it  has  been 
said  a  thousand  times,  and  most  truly — v^  that  the  first  remains  in  great  part  a 
child,  seeing  with  the  large  eyes  of  children,  in  perpetual  wonder,  not  conscious 
of  much  knowledge — conscious,  rather,  of  infinite  ignorance,  and  yet  of  infinite 
power." 

Many  incidents  show  this  sympathy  with  childhood,  and  this  childlike  fresh- 
ness of  feeling,  in  the  lives  of  men  whom  the  world  has  delighted  to  honour. 
Jeremiah,  when  called  in  his  manhood  to  be  a  prophet,  cried  out,  "  I  cannot 
speak ;  for  I  am  a  chUdJ*  But  that  childlike  quality  of  his  life  made  him  the 
better  fitted  to  speak  for  God  (Jer.  L  6).  The  "  man  after  God's  own  heart," 
whose  penitential  psalms  have  been  the  prayers  of  ages,  and  whose  songs  will  ever 
echo  round  the  world,  felt  this  perpetual  childlikeness,  and  said,  "  Neither  do  I 
exercise  myself  in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high  for  me.  My  soul  is  even  as 
a  ckUd,^  Solomon,  in  his  young  manhood,  with  a  crown  upon  his  bead,  and  at 
the  very  age  when  pride  is  strongest,  exclaimed,  "I  am  but  a  littU  child  "  (1  Kings 
iii.7). 

''Michael  Angelo  was  one  day  strolling  through  the  streets  of  his  beloved 
Florence,  when  a  little  boy  accosted  him.  The  man,  who  combined  in  one  soul 
the  Taried  powers  of  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  and  a  poet,  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Popes  had  pleaded  with  him  for  the  fruits  of  his  genius  ; 
Ungs  had  offered  him  vast  sums  for  a  single  work  of  art ;  but  when  that  little 
child  held  out  to  bim  a  paper  and  begged  him  for  a  picture,  the  great  master 
smilingly  sat  down  upon  a  bench  beside  the  street,  and  drew  a  sketch  such  as  no 
other  hand  on  earth  could  have'produced. 

''When  Dr.  Guthrie  died,  the  little  ones  lost  a  lover.  No  face  was  more 
familiar  than  his  to  the  outcast  lads  and  lasses  of  that  wretched  quarter  in  Edin- 
buigh  known  as  *  Cowgate.'  He  visited  them  often  in  their  whisky-cursed  homes, 
and  established  for  them  the  first '  ragged-school '  ever  planted  in  Scotland.  In 
hifl  advancing  years  he  said, '  They  say  I  am  growing  old,  because  my  hair  is 
silvered  and  there  are  crows'-feet  upon  my  forehead,  and  my  step  is  not  so  firm 
and  ekstie  as  of  yore.  But  they  are  mistaken.  That  is  not  me.  The  brow  is 
vnnkled ;  bat  the  brow  is  not  me.  This  is  the  house  in  which  I  live ;  but  I  am 
young,  younger  now  than  ever  I  was  before.'  When  he  came  to  die  there  were 
no  songs  that  in  his  last  hours  pleased  him  so  well  as  the  simple  hymns  of  the 
Sonday-flchool.  Towards  the  last,  when  asked  what  should  be  sung  for  him,  his 
quick  reply  was, '  Give  me  a  bairn's  hymn.'  *  Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me,' 
and  'There  is  a  happy  land,'  made  his  dying  moments  sweet.  The  great  soul  had 
heoome  so  thoroughly  a  little  child,  before  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  it  was  borne  upwards  best  on  the  simple,  tender  cadences  of  'a  bairn's 
hynm.'" 

Tyndale,  whose  translation  of  the  Bible  has  made  his  name  glorious,  once  said, 
anud  his  persecutions,  *^  Banish  me  to  the  poorest  comer  of  the  world  if  you 
please^  bat  let  me  teach  little  children  and  preach  the  Gospel." 
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Longfellow's  poem  on  the  '< Children's  Hour"  is  but  a  picture  of  the  after- 
supper  hour  in  his  own  home,  when  his  children  were  small. 

''  Thay  almost  devour  me  with  kusee, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingon, 
In  his  mouse  tower  on  the  Bhine." 

Moody,  also,  has  the  same  hour  as  a  "  Children's  Hour ; "  and  no  heart  in  the 
household  is  then  younger  or  merrier  than  his. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  said  in  his  old  age,  ^  My  Father  is  taking  down 
timber  after  timber  of  this  old  body ;  but  my  soul  is  still  young." 

Jonathan  Edwards  wrote,  '^  I  very  often  think  with  sweetness,  and  longings 
and  pantings  of  soul,  of  being  a  Utile  child,  taking  hold  of  Christ,  to  be  led  by 
Him  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one  day  taking  his  usual  country  walk,  when  be 
heard  a  cry  of  distress.  He  walked  to  the  spot,  and  found  a  chubby,  rosy-faced 
boy  lying  on  the  ground  and  bending  his  head  over  a  tame  toad,  and  crying  as  if 
his  little  heart  would  break. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  lad  ? "  said  the  Duke. 

'^  Oh,  sir,  please,  sir,  my  poor  toad  !  I  bring  it  something  to  eat  every  morning. 
But  they  are  going  to  send  me  off  ever  so  far  to  school ;  nobody  will  bring  it 
anything  to  eat  when  I  am  gone,  and  I  am  afraid  it  wHl  die." 

"  Never  mind,  don't  cry,  lad.  Ill  see  that  the  toad  is  well  fed,  and  you  shall 
hear  all  about  it  when  you  are  at  school." 

The  boy  thanked  the  gentleman  heartily,  dried  up  his  tears,  and  went  home. 

During  the  time  he  was  at   school   he  received  five   letters  similar  to  the 

following ; — 

«  Strathpibldsatb,  Julf  21th,  1837. 

"  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  happy  to  inform  WilUam  Hairies  that 
his  toad  is  alive  and  well." 

When  he  returned  for  his  Christmas  holidays  the  toad  was,  as  the  Duke  said, 
*^  alive  and  well ; "  but,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  habits  of  these  animals,  he 
was  in  his  winters  sleep,  in  which  he  remained  untU  spring  and  genial  weather 
brought  him  from  his  well-guarded  hole  in  the  ground. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  were  honoured  by  securing  the  warm  friendships 
of  children  was  Washington  Irving.  Said  a  little  boy  who,  after  his  death,  was 
almost  inconsolable,  "  I  have  lost  two  of  my  best  friends — ^my  little  brother  and 
Washington  Irving." 

A  lad  of  ten  years  once  contrived  to  get  into  the  State  House  of  Massachusetts 
when  Agassiz  was  urging  the  incontrovertible  arguments  for  his  *^  Museum."  A 
gentleman  happened  to  jostle  against  the  lad  as  he  was  leaving  the  hall,an<I 
asked  him,  laughingly,  his  opinion  of  the  performance.  '^  Well,"  he  said,  ^  IVe 
been  to  many  lectures,  and  have  been  tired  to  death,  but  Agassiz  comes  ri^t  up 
to  my  notion  of  the  circus  ! "  When  Agassiz  was  told  of  this  queer  compliment 
he  was  much  pleased.  He  wanted  to  see  the  boy  who  had  been  so  unconscwu^}/ 
appreciative  of  the  spirit  of  his  speech.  He  knew  that  he  had  noagnetised  gra^e 
and  elderly  men,  and  that  what  he  asked  for  would  be  cheerfully  granted ;  bnt 
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\t  denied  to  sluike  hands  with  the  lad  who  thotight  he  was  as  good  as  "a  cireas," 
and  sent  out  from  his  deep  lungs  great  roars  of  laughter  in  weleoxxiing  the  testi- 
mony  of  his  juvenile  admirer  and  eulogist 

Add  to  these  the  remark  of  Hawthorne,  ^  If  I  value  mjself  upon  anything,  it 
U  in  having  a  smile  that  children  love."— i2«cM«  of  Child-SoiU^  by  Rev.  W.  F, 
Cbafis.    (London :  Sunday-school  Union.) 


THE  SIXTH  PETITION— LEAD   US   NOT   INTO    TEMPTA- 
TION; BUT  DELIVER  US  FROM  EVIL. 

By  the  Eev.  Eichabd  Glover,  Bristol. 


•*  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father    .    .    •    Lbad  us  not  ncro  tucptation  ;  but 

DBLIVXA  us  FBOX  XVIL." — JaVTLE  xL.  2—4. 


E  now  reach  the  last  petition  of  this  great  prayer ;  and  as 
the  version  in  St.  Luke  gives  it,  not  the  last  petition 
only,  but  the  last  words  of  the  prayer.  The  fine 
doxology,  "For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
the  glory,"  omitted  by  Luke,  does  not  occur  in  any  of 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  Matthew's  gospel ;  and  where  it 
does  so  appear,  appears  in  so  many  different  forms  as  to  indicate  the 
absence  of  any  original  authority.  It  has  the  authority  belonging  to 
a  very  beautiful  and  ancient  lituigical  response  with  which  the  con- 
gregations closed  and  crowned  the  prayer  when  used  in  public  worship. 
But)  unquestionably,  the  Saviour  did  not  teach  us  to  close  the  prayer 
with  any  phrase  of  this  kind. 

He  left  the  form  of  prayer  with  an  open  end — with  a  space  vacant 
for  God  to  say  Amen.  Knowing  we  were  too  apt  to  finish  off  our 
pnyers  formally  and  think  them  done  when  they  were  only  uttered. 
He,  by  a  sacred  unfinishedness  in  the  prayer,  seeks  to  keep  us  like 
the  men  of  Galilee,  looking  up  after  our  ascended  cries.  He  per- 
petuates the  praying  mood ;  makes  us  watch  till  God  accepts  the 
petitions  we  send  Him,  and  prepares  their  answer. 

The  last  word.  This  is  the  greatest  petition  of  all ;  the  hardest  in 
ihe  uttering,  the  grandest  in  the  answering.    It  springs  naturally  out 
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of  what  has  gone  before.  Beceiving  the  pardon  of  sins,  a  hypocrite 
might  be  satisfied,  and  finish  his  petitions  with  the  ciy  which  wins 
it.  Bnt  the  penitent  looks  before  as  well  as  behind  him.  Sorrow  for 
the  pest  becomes  solicitude  about  the  future.  He  is  more  solidtons 
abcrut  cleansing  from  the  power  of  sin  than  in  his  deepest  alarm  he 
was  anxious  about  deUverance  firom  its  guilt.  He  has  a  keen  seDse 
of  the  likelihood  of  his  falling  into  sin ;  dreads  it  as  the  evil  of 
existence,  and,  moved  by  many  deep  desires — ^love  of  Christ,  love  of 
man,  self-respect,r^ard  for  his  immortal  well-being — ^he  cries  to  God  to 
save  him  from  everything  that  might  lead  to  his  falling  into  sin.  Every 
petition,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  surrender  and  sacrifice — ^in  none  is 
the  prayer  for  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  more 
prominent 

The  position  which  the  prayer  thus  occupies  will  enable  us  to 
appreciate  at  once — 

I.  Its  Force  ;  and  11.  The  Eeasons  for  our  offering  it. 

On  these  two  points  let  us  now  fix  our  attention.    We  begin  with, 

I. — The  Force  of  this  Petition. 

Lead  va  not  into  Umptatum;  hiU  deliver  us  from  emL  In  some  such 
form  the  enlightened  spirit  ever  frames  its  prayer  for  sanctity.  Two 
sets  of  things  hurt  and  impede  our  better  life.  Things  without,  that 
operate  adversely  to  our  continuance  in  well-doing.  Things  within, 
which  answer  too  readily  to  every  external  obstacle  and  seduction 
thus  assailing  us.  Accordingly,  we  are  always  driven  to  some  such 
double  cry  as  this  in  our  longings  after  purity — from  everything 
without  us  which  might  lead  to  sin;  firom  everything  within  us  which 
prompts  to  sin ;  0  God,  deliver  us  I 

The  Scriptural  use  of  the  word  "  temptation  '*  makes  it  the  exact  and 
comprehensive  word  for  all  outward  occasions  of  sin.  For,  while 
including  the  seduction  of  the  devil,  the  word  is  continually  applied 
to  all  circumstances  that  put  a  strain  on  goodness,  to  everything  that 
"  tries  "  us  in  any  way.  It  includes  all  afflictions,  all  ove^-plenty  or 
over-want,  all  circumstances  prejudicial  to  the  soul's  prosperi^,  all 
valleys  of  the  shadow  of  death,  all  stretches  of  ''  enchanted  gnnmd." 
Whatever  proves  a  "  trial "  to  the  heart  ia  included  in  this  wodL 

And,  accordingly,  when  we  say,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  we 
deprecate,  without  periphrase  or  attached  condition,  everything  whose 
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natuzal  tendency  is  to  enfeeble  the  good  witihin  ns,  however  mnch  our 
flesh  and  blood  might  desire  it 

The  word  is  directed  to  God.  For  of  all  circumstances  He  is  the 
Disposer ;  and  over  all  seductions  of  the  enemy  He  exerts  supreme 
control.  It  is  our  great  consolation  that  He  leads  us,  and  that  only 
when  He  permits  are  we  led  into  temptation.  Sometimes,  to  punish 
presumption.  He  leads  into  temptation.  Sometimes  to  teach  us  our 
own  weakness  and  produce  watchfulness  of  spirit.  He  peimits  fierce 
temptations  to  play  upon  the  spirit.  Somietimes,  to  make  us  keep 
close  to  Himself,  He  pennits  the  ''  roaring  lion ''  to  come  out  against 
us. 

Temptation  has,  indeed,  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  development  of 
character.  We  rise  above  evil  only  by  resisting  it  It  is  the  conflict 
with  temptation  in  all  its  forms  of  active  seduction  or  the  influence 
of  circumstances  which  develops  an  energetic  preference  for  good  and 
the  vigour  to  pursue  and  to  achieve  it. 

So  that  temptation  is  really,  as  it  were,  the  string  of  the  kite, 
something  operating  as  a  downward  force,  but  something  without 
which  the  kite  could  not  rise.  Accordingly,  Christ  and  all  His 
followers  are  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil. 

And  no  temptation  ever  assails  us  save  that  which  God  allows.  But 
tecognising  the  fact  that,  for  His  own  Divine  ends,  God  leads  us  into 
temptation,  and  that  without  it  no  strong  spiritual  manhood  could  be 
leached,  none  the  less  should  we  fear  it  and  pray  against  it.  '*  It  must 
needs  be  "  that  temptations  come ;  but  we  do  not  pray  as  philosophers, 
but  as  penitents,  feeling  weakness,  dreading  falling.  We  do  not  tie 
God's  hands  by  offering  this  prayer,  for  we  have  said,  "  Thy  will  be 
done,**  and  that  larger  petition  governs  this  lesser  one,  and  supplies  its 
necessary  limitations.  While  in  that  petition  we  accept,  if  need  be^ 
^he  warfiEoe  with  **  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,*'  in 
this  we,  like  children,  deprecatie  every  strain  upon  our  too  weak 
goodness.  That  is  the  prayer  of  courage  and  confidence;  this  of 
humility  and  self-diffidence.  We  prefer  to  be  exposed  to  no  peril,  and 
80  offer  this  petition — ^But  if  God  sees  best,  we  accept  all  peril, 
saying  only,  •*  Thy  will  be  done.*'  And  we  expect  that,  in  the  event  of 
^e  letter  of  this  petition  being  denied,  &e  spirit  of  it  will  still  be 
g^ted :  that  we  shall  be  supported  and  delivered  when  tempted, 
^  come  out  of  it  strengthened,  should  God  see  fit  to  lead  us  into  it. 
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In  this  way  the  first  half  of  the  petition  takes  its  simple  fonn. 
The  Lord  reignetL    Our  circumstances  are  His  ordering ;  nothing 
assails  us  without  His  control    We  recognise  the  possible  good  of 
temptation,  and  so  say,  ''Thy  will  be  done."     We  recognise  tbe 
probable  evil^  and  so  say,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation " — ^leaving 
to  God  to  embody  in  His  answer  the  reconciliation  of  our  perhaps 
divergent  prayers.    And  as  the  prayer  thus  rises  from  the  sense  of 
weakness,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  further  falling  into  sin,  it  is  a 
very  comprehensive  petition.     It  asks  exemption  £rom  trials,  whose 
tendency  would  be  to  beget  weakness  or  despair.    It  prays  to  be 
denied  wealth,  if  riches  would  prove  slippery  places  to  the  soul.    It 
asks  to  be  kept  from  companionship  that  would  lead  astray:  &om 
every  position  in  which  the  spirit  would  be  prone  to  gather  woildli- 
ness.    It  prays  to  be  spared  those  assaults  of  the  enemy  which  always 
pain  even  if  they  do  not  prevail ;  from  all  darkness  that  would  ob- 
scure faith ;  from  all  allurements  that  would  enkindle  passion ;  from 
all  seduction  that  would  turn  the  soul  aside  from  the  right  path,  or 
make  it  settle  down  in  indolent  contentment  with  its  poor  and 
meagre  goodness.    If  we  have  prayed  heartily  the  previous  petitions, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  offer  this  as  welL 

And,  asking  to  be  kept  from  temptation,  we  complete  the  pxayer 
for  sanctity  by  adding,  "  and  deliver  us  from  evil." 

The  temptation  outside  of  us  would  be  powerless  without  the  evil 
within  us ;  and  what  we  want  is  the  destruction  of  the  latter  still 
more  than  relief  from  the  former.  The  Saviour  did  not  contemplate 
His  disciples  ever  finding  their  hearts  void  of  eviL  He  expected 
them  to  feel  its  presence  and  its  pressure  more  and  more,  according 
as  their  holiness  increased.  Not  the  earliest  petition,  but  the  latest 
of  the  prayer — ^last  to  be  reached  and  hardest  to  be  offered — is  this 
cry  for  deliverance  from  evil.  They  who  do  their  utmost  to  cast  out 
evil  from  their  spirits  are  those  that  feel  the  help  of  God  must  be 
imparted  to  make  that  effort  of  theirs  succeed.  They  recognise,  as 
those  who  strive  not  cannot,  the  dead  weight  of  earthiness  within 
them — ^the  force  of  tendencies  to  go  astray — ^the  awful  mass  and 
sovereignty  of  selfishness  within  them.  And  so,  remembering  that  we 
are  not  creatures  of  circumstances,  that  over  and  above  every  out- 
ward seduction  there  is  the  inward  bias  to  what  is  wrong,  they  ciy» 
"  Deliver  us  from  eviL" 

What  a  sublime  petition !    Offering  the  right  hand  to  be  cut  off. 
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the  right  eye  to  be  plucked  out !  A  prayer  that  cannot  be  answeied 
without  some  agony !  A  prayer  that  elects  "  the  refiner^s  fire,"  that 
yearns  for  purity  at  whatever  cost  it  must  be  reached. 

It  is  a  prayer  for  a  more  tender  conscience  which  will  restrain  our 
""pleasant  vices,"  for  the  destruction  of  self-will,  for  the  lifting  of  our 
hearts  to  higher  objects  and  pursuits,  for  the  occupation  of  our  hearts 
with  those  higher  purposes  in  the  pursuit  of  which  alone  they  are 
ennobled. 

And  so  tremblingly  we  offer  it — ^like  the  prophet  who  prayed, 
"  Correct  me,  but  with  judgment,  not  in  Thy  wrath,  lest  Thou  bring 
me  to  naught"  If  Grod  were  not  our  Father,  who  would  venture  to 
offer  such  a  prayer?  But  when  there  is  in  Him  infinite  mercy  and  the 
gradousness  which  answers  all  such  prayers  with  infinite  tenderness, 
we  venture  to  raise  our  thoughts  even  as  high  as  this,  and,  surrender- 
ing the  heart  to  the  altar  fire,  say,  **  Lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but 
deliver  us  firom  evil."  Sarely  do  we  offer  this  prayer ;  too  constantly 
we  shrink  firom  it.    Let  us  consider,  accordingly, 

IL — ^The  Rbasons  for  oub  Offering  it. 

These  are  not  always  recognised,  or  the  prayer  would  not  be  so 
S^tly  used  or  utterly  neglected  as  it  is.  Slow  as  true  growth  must 
be,  the  devotion  of  Christian  men  would  not  show  such  a  pervading 
mediocrity,  such  poverty  of  sentiment,  such  absence  of  enthusiasm, 
such  meagreness  of  spiritual  and  kindly  purpose  as  it  does,  if  this 
prayer  purged  our  lips  like  a  coal  from  off  God's  altar.  We  do  not  use 
it  except  in  the  most  matter-of-course  way.  How  few  are  they  who 
wrestle  with  God  for  deliverance  from  evil ! 

If  we  do  not  offer  this  prayer,  it  is,  of  course,  because  we  fail  to  see 
sufficient  reasons  for  adopting  it  It  is  not,  therefore,  unimportant, 
but  supremely  necessary,  that  we  should  mark  the  cogent  argu- 
ments which  commend  this  prayer  to  our  use. 

Let  me  name  some  of  them. 

L  Thi  dangers  arising  frcm  tempkUion  vnthotU,  and  evil  within  us 
tare  greater  than  any  ofvA  deem  them. 

We  are  arrogant  in  our  conceit  of  strength,  and  never  know  how 
dender  is  our  power,  how  great  the  power  of  our  adversary.  In  our 
folly  we  overlook  the  new  form  which  temptation  may  assume.  The 
subtle  likeness  to  duty  which  it  may  present ;  the  force  of  its  sur- 
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prises ;  the  chance  of  a  conctirrence  of  inflaences  besetting  tis  with  a 
Vehemence  which  wonld  leave  us  powerless. 

We  perpetually  underrate  both  our  good  and  evil,  but  espedaUy 
our  evil.  All  of  us  have  something  of  Laodicean  conceit  witlon  us. 
And  even  those  not  quite  blind  enough  to  deem  themselves  perfect 
are  apt  to  underrate  the  force  of  selfishness  in  its  various  fbims  in 
the  heart  It  is  well  that  we  should  observe  that  the  holiest  have 
feared  temptation  most,  and  have  most  painfully  recognised  the 
greatness  of  the  struggle  with  evil.  Paul  felt  he  wrestled  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  with  enemies  whose  conquest  called  for  "  the 
whole  armour  of  God."  Paul  groaned  beneath  his  evil-r-^who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? " 

Men  have  generally  Mien  in  the  matter  on  which  they  Mt 
strongest.  Abraham — the  faithful — Hed  through  unbelief.  Moses 
— ^the  man  of  meekness — through  anger;  David — ^most  spiritual  of 
the  Church's  psalmists— through  carnality;  Peter — ^bravest  of  the 
disciples,  and  clearest  in  vision — through  mental  confusion  and  fear. 

You  stand  ?  take  heed  lest  you  fall.  Principle  is  still  limp  witli 
the  strongest.  One  hour  of  indifference,  or  of  despondency,  might  let 
you  fall  before  a  temptation  that  would  darken  all  your  life. 

That  which  we  have  already  attained,  inadequate  and  unworthy  as 
it  is,  is  something  which  it  would  be  terrible  to  lose. 

What  horror  of  thick  darkness  comes  witli  backsliding !  WssX 
bitterness  of  spirit!  What  despair!  How  hard  to  regain  what 
through  unwatchfulness  we  lose !  If  wise,  we  should  prefer  any  loss 
to  that  of  character.  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion," for  the  peril  is  greater  than  any  deem  it ;  and  the  loss  invol^ 
in  falling  is  vaster  than  any  can  calculate. 

-  Cry  "  deliver  us  from  evil " :  for  the  moment  deliverance  begins  to 
halt  declension  begins  to  set  in.  Growing  in  grace  is  the  only  way  of 
preventing  that  decline  which,  like  a  ''consumption/'  so  often 
enfeebles,  even  to  the  verge  of  extinctioui  all  spiritual  vitality. 

Had  some  prayed  this  prayer,  they  would  not  have  been ''  scattered 
in  a  cloudy  and  dark  day."  What  years  of  melancholy  banenness 
and  joyless,  purposeless  existence  the  adoption  of  this  prayeic  would 
have  saved  them ! 

Offer  this  prayer,  because  the  danger  arising  from  temptation  wxii- 
out  and  evil  within  is  vastly  greater  than  you  think. 
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2.  Tht  hliss  brought  by  the  aT^sioer  to  this  prayer  is  far  beyond  cur 
thoughts. 

Our  trae  bliss  is  being,  not  having.  What  we  are  is  everything ; 
what  we  have,  comparatively  unimportant.  To  be  victors  over 
temptation,  and  purged  fix>m  evil,  is  the  snpremest  well-being. 

Moral  strength  is  the  highest  kind  of  health ;  and  inward  purity 
the  richest  fountain  of  peace  and  joy.  Begrets,  fears,  discontent, 
shame,  sense  of  weakness,  solicitude  about  the  future— you  can  name 
no  troubles  which  compare  with  these.  But  in  the  d^ree  in  which 
the  heart  has  been  delivered  from  its  evil,  every  thought  is  restful, 
eveij  feeling  genial ;  God  is  seen  in  the  graciousness  of  His  providence^ 
in  the  tenderness  of  His  redemption ;  duty  is  bright  as  the  heaven-lit 
way  that  leads  to  God ;  memories  all  sweet  with  the  consciousness 
of  God's  favour  and  forgiveness;  hope  strong  and  elate  with  the 
expectations  of  the  skies.  Above  aU,  love  reigns,  its  every  prompting 
and  movement  freighted  with  a  bliss  like  that  of  God's. 

Deliverance  from  evil  is  exactly  and  merely  heaven.  Its  purity 
of  heart  sees  God — yea,  holds  Him  as  its  guest,  and  enjoys  Him  with 
intimate  communion.  Without  holiness,  men  are  blind  and  cannot 
see  God ;  with  it,  life  is  an  Apocalypse — ^heaven  is  open,  and  we  see 
angels  ascending  and  descending  on  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  bliss  of  being  is  perfected  in  the  degree  this  prayer  is  answered. 

How  important  should  this  seem  in  view  of  our  immortality! 
What  we  have  we  leave ;  but  what  we  are  we  carry  with  us.  We  do 
not  know  the  condition  of  that  other  life — how  it  moves  or  by  what 
process  life  is  perfected.  But  surely  it  were  better  to  enter  on  its 
caieer  of  duties  somewhat  fit  for  them,  with  souls  full  of  life,  ready 
for  the  engagements  and  delights  of  heaven,  than  to  land  on  the  other 
side  poor  meagre  ghosts,  with  feeble  potency,  shrivelled,  timid, 
incompetent.  .    . 

Character  is  an  eternal  thing.  We  breed  within  it  the  worms  that 
<lie  iiot»  or  grow  within  it  the  trees  of  life  which  we  shall  for  ever  eat. 
h  it  not  wise  to  seek  its  perfecting  and  strength  ? 

Especially  as  all  usefulness  comes  with  the  victory  over  temptation 
and  the  deliverance  from  evil.  It  is  not  fussy  work  so  much  as 
stately  goodness  that  blesses  our  fellow-men;  the  tongue  of  the 
learned  which  speaks  a  word  in  season  to  the  weary,  the  skill  to 
vipe  away  the  tear,  the  unction  that  knoweth  all  things;    the 
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axLointiDg  to  heal  the  bioken-hearted,  come  through  our  deliveiaxice 
from  evil«  and  exist  in  exact  and  constant  ratio  to  it 

Do  we  aspire  to  be  useful  ?r-wi6h  to  leave  the  world  better? 
Piay^ ''  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  and 
usefulness  will ''  spring  up,  we  know  not  how." 

And  lastly  I  would  urge : — 

3.  Pray  this,  for  the  prayer  will  he  answered. 

There  is  no  hard  wayside  soil,  no  rocky  ground,  no  thorny  ground 
in  the  heart  of  God.  When  we  sow  it  with  seeds  of  prayer  they  take 
root  and  bear  fruit  in  a  degree  but  faintly  represented  by  the  hundred- 
fold which  the  good  soil  of  human  hearts  may  yield. 

God  will  answer  this  prayer  when  we  offer  it  Not  always  as  we 
expect,  perhaps. 

Sometimes 

**  He  makes  us  feel 
The  hidden  evils  of  our  heart ; 
And  bids  the  angry  powers  of  hell 
Assault  our  soul  in  every  port" 

Sometimes,  dreaming  only  of  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  get 
in  answer  to  this  prayer  a  baptism  of  fire. 

But  when  honestly  prayed  it  is  always  answered. 

Very  marvellous  is  the  degree  in  which  some  lives  reach  deliverance 
from  eviL  So  beautiful  are  they  in  self-forgetf ulness,  so  strong  in  the 
passion  of  mercy  and  philanthropy.  But  even  when  the  answer 
comes  less  obviously,  it  does  come.  The  Eternal  Gk)d  takes  His  time, 
and  does  well  whatever  He  deems  worth  doing — ^aivs  His  saints 
where  impaiient  man  wants  Him  to  manufacture  them.  First  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear— such  [is  God's  way, 
seeming  slow,  proving  omnipotent. 

Whatever  power  temptation  seems  to  possess,  whatever  strength  and 
headway  evil  seems  to  have,  .  .  •  Let  us  pray  this  prayer,  and 
gradually  nature  will  become  grace,  and  grace  nature,  so  we  shall 
loose  ourselves  from  the  bands  of  our  neck,  and  shake  ourselves  from 
the  dust,  and  put  on  our  beautiful  garments.  The  image  of  God  in  all 
its  beauty  will  re-appear  in  our  lives,  imtil  at  last  the  complete 
answer  of  our  deepest  yearning  will  be  given,  and  we  shall  be  like  Him 
because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 
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HE  lesson  that  on  the  face  of  the  words  is  most  obvious  in 
many  passages  of  Scripture  is  that  religious  life  will  show 
itself,  not  only  in  avoidance  of  evil,  but  in  the  further 
practice  of  righteousness.  It  is  not  merely  putting  off  old 
things ;  it  is  putting  on  new.  It  is  not  simply  giving  up 
walking  with  Satan ;  it  is  friendship  with  Christ.  A  tree  may  have 
a  number  of  dead  branches  cut  away,  and  still  fail  to  be  fruitful. 
Mere  n<^tion  of  evil  is  not  Scriptural  piety.  The  attainment  of 
holiness  is  the  desired  sign  of  life.  But  there  is  something  which, 
though  of  the  same  nature,  in  such  passages  is  yet  richer,  deeper,  and 
fuller  as  a  matter  of  thought.  It  is  thus  with  the  words, ''  Abhor 
that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good."  Viewed  as  distin- 
guishing the  Christian,  the  topic  of  spiritual  sensitiveness  is  embedded. 
The  apostle  is  reflecting  his  own  feeling,  and  seems  to  suggest  a 
characteristic  of  spiritual  life  which  we  should  acknowledge  and  seek 
to  cultivate.  This  is  no  mere  outside,  but  an  interior  and  central 
quality — ^a  possession  that,  as  the  product  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be 
the  loot  and  fontal  source  of  spiritual  excellence.  It  will  be 
something,  morally,  towards  evil  like  what  the  sensitive  plant  is, 
phfsically,  shrinking  from  the  touch.  It  will  be  something  in  the 
heart  towards  righteousness  like  what  the  mariner's  compass  is  to  the 
seaman,  ever  pointing  to  the  north.  Tenderness  of  feeling  will  warn, 
and  holy  promptings  will  be  inspired,  that  will  help  in  the  grasp 
of,  and  adherence  to,  what  is  good.  It  is  desirable  to  understand  the 
nature  of  this,  which  may  be  done  with  the  help  of  a  few  illustra- 
tions. 

There  is  a  certain  natural  or  trained  condition  of  eye,  or  ear,  or 
judgment  which,  in  different  men,  expresses  itself  involuntarily  in 
^gaid  to  anything  they  have  as  a  matter  of  interest  or  make  a 
study.  Others  may  not  have  it  in  relation  to  the  same  thing,  but 
these  are  acutely  sensible  of  its  possession.  The  architect  who  is  ac- 
customed to  prepare  plans,  and  overlook  the  construction  of  edifices, 
\nll  often  see  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  anything  that  is  disproportionate 
01'  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  style.    An  artist  will  see  faults  in 

I^rspective  or  colour  that  will  not  be  noticed  by  a  common  eya    A 
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musician  will  detect  want  of  correctness  or  unison  in  what  others 
would  lightly  pass  over.  A  literary  man  will  perceive  infelicities  of 
expression  or  figure  an  ordinary  reader  would  fail  to  observe.  In  all 
these  cases  there  is  sensitiveness  at  work,  natural  or  acquired,  of  a  self- 
asserting  kind.  ''  A  practical  astronomer/'  it  is  said,  "  will  see  a  star 
in  the  sky  where  others  see  only  the  field  of  blue.  An  Icelander  will 
see  a  white  fox  where  others  see  nothing  but  snow.  A  sailor  will 
discern  a  ship  where  a  landsman  will  only  behold  a  waste  of  waters.** 
Keen  and  subtle  powers  of  observation  will  distinguish  where  others 
fiedl.  It  is  thus  in  spiritual  sensitiveness.  A  Christian  man  will  detect 
the  sinfulness  of  many  things  where  others  might  either  doubt  or  deny. 
He  will  be  able  to  discern  where  a  boundary  is  overstepped.  His 
heart,  like  the  photographer's  sensitive  plate,  will  take  an  impression 
that  would  ordinarily  leave  no  mark  on  another. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  recent  invention  called  the  sonograph 
that  will  tell  with  the  minutest  delicacy  the  difference,  say,  between 
two  coins  fresh  from  the  mint  Silence  point  is  exact  equilibrium  ; 
but  let  one  be  only  slightly  rubbed  by  the  finger,  this  instrument 
detects  and  declares  it.  The  Christian  heart  instinctively  perceives 
that  in  which  an  evil  element  exists,  and  is  warned  that  he  may  be 
saved  from  its  blight,  rescued  from  its  contamination,  and  delivered 
from  its  snare.  So  also  in  regard  to  approval  of  what  is  right  and  holy 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Spiritual  feeling  includes  capability  of  being 
attracted  as  well  as  repelled.  As  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  magnet 
and  cleaves  to  that,  so  there  is  a  spiritual  affinity  in  the  believer's 
heart  that  leads  him  to  turn  towards  righteousness  as  the  health  and 
excellency  of  the  souL 

In  the  ranks  of  high  society  there  is  the  saying, '' Noblesse  Mige" 
The  position  held  impels  to  do  nothing  unworthy  or  mean,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  which  is  praiseworthy,  high  principled,  and 
generous.  The  *'  heirs  of  God,"  "  kings  and  priests,"  from  the  royal 
rank  that  belongs  to  them,  are  pledged  to  holiness  and  drawn  to  the 
fellowship  of  righteousness  and  light.  Active  men  have  felt  a  pursuit 
or  enterprise  to  be  of  such  importance  that  they  have  been  led  to 
devote  themselves  to  its  advancement  with  ardour  that  has  carried 
them  to  success.  So  with  the  impulses  that  take  their  rise  in 
Christian  sensitiveness.  Something  the  believer  knows  of  will 
gbrify  God,  strengthen  religious  feeling,  prove  and  develop  the  life 
of  godliness.    Let  me  do  this,  will  be  the  prompting  within.    It  is 
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my  choice,  ambition,  gratification.  I  am  moved  by  indebtedness ;  I 
shall  be  cbeeied  by  His  smile.  Such  is  spiritaal  sensitiveness.  It 
is  pnrity  and  tenderness  of  conscience  and  feeling  under  the  truth 
brought  about  by  renewal  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind — the  result  and 
witness  of  the  great  change. 

How  eminently  this  existed  in  the  Apostle  Paul !  As  we  refresh 
our  knowledge  of  his  life  and  work  in  the  glowing  pages  of  Dr. 
Farrar,  what  a  shrinking  from  every  form  of  evil  we  notice  marked 
his  Lature !  What  motive  power  did  he  experience  to  all  that  was 
right  and  true  !  With  wonderful  gentleness  he  dealt  with  the  ening 
men  and  churches  he  had  to  do  with ;  but  what  strength  of  sentiment 
he  evidently  possessed  as  to  many  evil  things  that  were  foudd  among 
them !  what  an  ardent  longing  for  the  establishment  of  many  things 
which  they  lacked  !  Truly  he  mi^^ht  well  urge  the  lesson  upon 
others  who  so  strikingly  exemplified  it  himseliT.  And  how  posses- 
sion in  the  highest  degree  of  this  must  have  been^  on  the  one  hand, 
a  source  of  suffering  to  Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  a  power  urging  and 
prompting  to  all  that  was  given  Him  to  do !  To  His  holy  eye  and 
heart  how  bitter  and  painful  the  scenes  and  associations  of  sin  He 
continually  met  with  in  this  stricken  world!  How  it  must  have 
grieved  ffim  to  see  humanity  so  fallen  and  corrupted !  With  what 
steadfastness,  also,  He  set  Himself  to  do  His  Father's  will  I  Nothing 
could  daunt  or  turn  Him  back.  The  Cross,  the  agony,  the  shame, 
fonned  no  deterrents.  With  triumph  at  last  He  could  exclaim,  "  I 
have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do." 

But  it  may  now  be  useful  to  point  out  the  range  and  scope  in 
which  this  quality  will  show  and  exercise  itself.  The  whole  of  a 
Christian's  life  will  be  affected  and  influenced.  It  will  be  a  perpetual 
presence  with  Him.  In  the  accounts  we  have  of  Socrates  we  read  of 
what  is  represented  to  have  been  a  mysterious,  voiceless,  unseen, 
sign-giving  "  daim5n  **  which  had  the  power  of  suggesting,  judging, 
foretelling.  Whatever  that  may  have  been — and,  of  course,  critics  are 
inueh  divided — something  analagous,  though  we  mean  nothing  mystic, 
is  with  the  Christian  in  the  possession  of  spiritual  sensitiveness. 
There  will  be  power  of  counsel,  guidance,  restraint.  He  needs  and 
^  prove  it  in  the  hivdntss  of  life.  Under  direction  of  this,  he  will 
niaintain  the  high  principles  of  rectitude  and  integrity  that  should 
distinguish,  and  shrink  away  from  all  that  is  wrong  or  questionable.  Let 
others  pursue  dishonourable  practices  as  they  may ;  he  is  a  Christian, 

80* 
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be  cannot  Discrimination  will  be  given  in  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  life.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  judge  for  another  in 
regard  to  thesa  The  expedient  or  inexpedient,  the  doubtful  and  harm- 
less differ  so  much  in  separate  cases,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
But  every  one  with  spiritual  sensitiveness  has  an  inner  monitor  to 
consult.  Is  it  felt  that  anything  will  dull  religious  feeling,  cause  a 
doud  to  come  between  the  heart  and  God,  take  away  relish  for  reli- 
gious duties,  cause  coldness  or  indifference  in  spiritual  exercises- 
there  is  enough  warning  then  ?  If  that  be  not  heeded,  none  else  will 
be  of  use.  Social  and  every-day  life  will  find  advantage  from  this 
quality. 

Some  men  have  said  they  made  conscience  of  their  very  thoughts— 
a  difficult  practice,  yet,  if  possible,  very  desirable.  We  may  at 
least,  however,  judge  of  those  that  ought  to  1)e  cherished,  and  expd, 
by  tunung  to  some  nobler  subject,  such  as  would  leave  an  evil  de- 
posit, while  we  allow  such  as  tend  to  elevate,  refine,  and  strengthen, 
and  permit  them,  not  only  lodging-place,  but  home.  How  desirable, 
also,  by  means  of  this  quality,  to  check  rash  and  hasty  utterances,  or 
the  light  and  frivolous,  to  which  many  are  so  prone !  What  a  salutaiy 
reflection  in  connection  with  this  sensitiveness  to  remember,  *'  By  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned '' ! 

Then,  in  the  choice  of  companionship,  what  an  umpire  authority 
will  be  exerted,  what  prohibition  or  approval  will  be  realised — ^fel- 
lowship forbidden  whose  influence  would  mar,  association  commended 
where  there  would  be  help  and  inspiration !  In  personal  duties, 
again,  that  have  relation  to  growth  in  grace,  what  reproof  will  be  felt 
in  times  of  fitfulness  or  coldness !  How  we  shall  be  charged  with 
n^lecting  our  chief  good,  acting  unbecomingly  with  our  profession, 
and  grieving  Christ !  What  a  sense  of  undutifulness  would  accuse  1 
When  waiting  upon  God  is  meagre,  brief,  and  hurried ;  when  meeting 
with  His  people  is  infrequent  from  worldly  or  trifling  causes ;  when 
there  is  the  lack  of  high  example  which  we  feel  so  wanting  in  the 
present  day;  how  there  might  sound  a  remonstrance  fh>m  the 
spiritual  mindedness  within,  "Is  this  thy  kindness  to  thy  Mend?" 
A  stimulus  will  urge  to  better  things.  "  I  must  pray,"  a  man  will 
say.  "I  must  hold  fellowship  with  God  and  walk  '  in  Christ.'  Satan 
will  take  advantage  of  me  without  this.  My  religious  life  will  sink 
into  feebleness  or  disease." 
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How  surdy,  also,  will  it  be  proved  that  Scripture  truth  will  only 
become  unveiled  to  mind  and  heart  thus  characterised !    Mr.  Euskin 
has  somewhere  urged  that  high  moral  qualities  must  be  cherished  by 
those  who  would  gain  success  in  art.    No  doubt,  to  a  large  extent, 
he  is  right ;  but  it  is  indispensable  in  every  respect  that  a  man  must 
be  pure  to  know  the  inner  secrets  of  truth.    These  pearls  are  not 
thrown  before  swine.    These  holy  places  are  not  thrown  open  to 
profane  feet.    There  are  some  things  in  the  Word  of  God  men  will 
never  know  till  they  are  holier,  truer,  and  purer.    "  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will  show  them  Hia 
covenant."    The  maintenance  and  promotion  of  spiritual  sensitiveness 
should  engage  our  earnest  inquiry.    Isaac  Taylor  has  observed  that 
"  virtue  requires  to  be  guarded  at  a  greater  distance  than  where  she 
wrestles  hand  to  hand  with  opposite  vices."    Spiritual  sensitiveness 
will  secure  this.    For  tliis  we  should  live  near  to  Christ,  so  that  love 
to  Him  may  pervade  our  hearts.    This  will  bring  us  into  sympathy 
with  His  work ;  and  can  we  think  of  His  dying  as  a  sacrifice  without 
the  heart  protesting  against  the  sin  that  required  it,  and  rising  up  to 
denounce  and  resist  it  in  all  its  varied  spells  and  Protean  shapes  ? 
This  will  bring  us  into  fellowship  with  Christ  personally  ;  and  shall 
we  not  be  found  asking  how  under  these  circumstances  or  those,  Christ 
would  think,  feel,  or  act?  Should  we  not  take  instructive  guidance  from 
Him  who  has  "  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  His  steps ''  ? 
live  near  to  Christ,  and,   as    demons  fled  from  Him  and  angels 
came  to  minister,  so  corresponding  privileges  shall  not  be  without 
experience  in  His  people.    Let  study  of  best  examples  among  men 
follow  the  study  of  the  Master.    Take  John  in  the  spirituality  that 
Wthes  through  his  epistles,  and  Peter  and  James  in  the  aspects  of 
character  which  are  similar.    Heavenly  and  uplifting  influences  will 
he  found  here.    How  profitable,  too,  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
lives  and  writings  of  godly  men  with  whom  the  Church  has  been 
blessed,  and  who  lead  the  way  to  deeper  communion  with  God !    Can 
ve  read  of  Baxter,  Doddridge,  Chalmers,  or  McCheyne,  or  peruse 
their  writings^  without  feeling  "apprehended"  by  a  holy  power? 
Yon  cannot  be  in  company  with  some  men  without  feeling  that  such 
^es  are  precious  for  your  spiritual  education.    Thanks  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  such  as  those  we  have  referred  to  are  always 
available  for  our  benefit    Above  all,  the  heart  must  be  opened  for 
the  admission  and  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  all 
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light  and  lifa  Seek  His  inner  presence ;  grieve  Him  not  Desire 
axid  plead  for  His  return,  if  there  is  consdoiisness  of  His  withdiawal, 
and  thesi  iiraUdng  in  the  light,  there  will  be  evidence  and  pioof  of 
meetness  for  the  Divine  inheritance. 

A  man's  vital  Christianity,  then,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amoont 
he  has  of  spiritual  sensitiveness.  The  spiritual  force  of  any  one  will 
thus  be  determined,  for  ''  as  a  man  is,  so  is  his  strength."  As  he 
holds  the  truth,  and  the  truth  holds  him,  a  spiritual  momentum  will 
be  felt  that  will  be  mighty  for  conviction,  a  claim  for  regard,  and  an 
element  to  prove  the  truth  that  the  ''  Kingdom  of  (xod  is  not  in  word, 
but  in  power."  A  man  with  this  property  prized  and  cherished  will 
be  prepared  for  anything — for  life,  with  its  temptations,  and  death, 
with  its  solemnities;  for  earth,  with  its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  for  heaven,  with  its  ''solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies;"  for 
service,  with  its  cares,  anxieties,  and  toils,  and  for  rest  and  retire- 
ment, with  their  precious  evening  calm.  The  secret  of  true  happi- 
ness is  here,  and  a  passport  to  the  universe  lighted  up  by  the  Divine 
smile.  Spiritual  sensitiveness  may  well  feel  its  interest  in  the 
promise,  for  the  realisation  of  its  enjoyment  is  heaven  begun. 


"^xt^txA  gajg^  Subjirts. 


What  NextI 

EBHAPS  no  one  in  England  knows  all  about  the  tonnage,  weight 
of  meta]|  number  of  crew,<Scc.,of  the  various  ships  now  nominally 
commanded  by  Admiral  Seymour.  There  is  a  fleet  in  the  Adriatic 
waters  the  like  of  which  would  have  surprised  the  seamen  of 
^  the  Victorious  or  the  Bivoli,  Some  dozen  iron  monsterSi  any 
one  of  them  a  match  for  the  fleet  of  Nelson  or  Brueys,  have  assembled  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  Turk  the  need  of  yielding — the  only  sort  of 
demonstration  which  is  at  all  clear  to  the  Ottoman  intellect.  The  forces 
are  contributed  by  Powers  who  are  only  partly  unanimous.  They  are  all 
agreed  that  Turkey  must  concede  somewhat  to  Montenegro ;  but  most  are 
also  agreed  that  Turkey  must  abandon  some  territoiy  to  Greece.  Bat  it  is 
not  clear  that  all  are  prepared  to  employ  compulsion.  A  threat  of  force 
has  been  very  popular  with  the  last  Government^  and  Sepoys  and  ironolads 
were  moved  about  in  a  moat  brilliant  manner,  and  the  world  smiled  at  the 
empty  menaces.    Can  it  be  that  we  are  to  see  the  same  thing  again)   If 
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then  ia  one  thing  we  dread  move  than  the  outbreak  of  an  actual  war,  it  m 
the  wicked,  unmeamng  threat  of  employing  that  terrible  coeroive. 

lU  howoTer,  this  fleet  is  more  than  a  threat,  what  ie  it  to  do  1  It  has 
two  Goanea  open  to  it:  either  to  operate  upon  the  spot,  and  aid  (by 
moral  pressure,  we  suppose)  the  advance  of  Prince  Nikita  to  Dulcigno,  or 
the  march  of  the  Hellenes  to  Volo  and  Larissa  ;  or  it  may  boldly  try  the 
more  audacious  plan  of  menacing  the  Turk  capital.  The  prospect  of 
meetiog  a  Turkish  fleet  is  rather  too  remote,  or  that,  doubtless,  would  be 
the  result  desired  by  the  nautical  authorities. 

Rumoar,  of  course,  appears  rampant  in  our  special  correspondent's 
telegrams,  for  the  reason  that  the  special  correspondent  has  probably  little 
else  to  communicate.  He  can  say  that  the  French  squadron  is  late,  but  he 
can  only  surmise  that  the  French  have  orders  not  to  Are.  There  is  an 
*' antecedent  incredibility"  about  this  widely  stated  piece  of  intelligence. 
A  vessel  of  war,  with  another  squadron  which  is  engaged,  is  likely  to  get 
fired  CD,  and  would  seem  to  be  compelled  to  defend  itself.  Perhaps  not, 
however.  On  a  similar  occasion,  at  Navarino,  we  believe  the  British  fleet 
did  most  of  the  work.  Another  rumour  reports  the  intended  blockade  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  Blockades  are  awkward  in  the 
presence  of  torpedoes,  and,  besides,  such  a  manoeuvre  must  bring  on  a 
fight  at  Constantinople,  in  which  success  would  cause  such  an  Eastern 
complication  among  the  allies  that  it  would  seem  as  disastrous  as  defeat. 
Bat,  look  where  we  will,  difficulty  is  entrenched  in  the  whole  affair.  No 
state  of  matters  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present,  except  a 
naiversal  war  for  the  ownership  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Never  did  a 
Government  more  need  all  its  resolution  and  uprightness  than  now.  We 
are  sure  these  political  virtues  are  possessed  by  our  present  Ministers,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  their  undoubted  prudence  may  not  be  misinter- 
preted by  the  country  as  vacillation.  Our  admiral  has  been  recognised  as 
seuior  in  command  of  the  squadron,  and  this  recognition,  due  to  our 
undoubted  superiority  on  the  sea,  will  enable  our  authorities  to  maintain  a 
cordial  intent,  even,  if  needful,  by  graceful  concession  to  smaller  vanities. 


Autumnal  Session  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

We  are  glad  to  And  that  the  invitation  addressed  to  the  country 
churches  by  the  London  Baptist  Association  is  meeting  with  a  response 
vorthy  of  the  cordiality  with  which  that  invitation  was  given.  The  number 
of  delegates  attending  the  session  bids  fair  to  equal,  and  probably  exceed, 
that  of  any  previous  autumnal  gathering ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
^f^Dgements  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Union  for  the  conduct  of  the 
buaiaeas  and  the  hospitable  reception  which  awaits  our  guests  in  the 
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various  family-circles  in  which  they  are  expected  will  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  either  the  public  or  the  private  menu  that  could  be  supplied 
by  counsel  or  by  kindness.  In  the  August  number  of  the  Magazinx  ve 
expressed  a  misgiving  lest  the  gatherings  in  London  should  be  wanting  in 
the  elements  of ''  zest  and  freshness"  which  have  characterised  the  coontiy 
meetings.  We  are  sorry  that  a  want  of  explicitness  in  our  statement  did 
not  place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconstruction.  The  direction  of 
our  fears  was  not  in  the  animus  of  the  London  churches,  as  one  at  least  of 
our  readers  seems  to  have  inferred,  but  in  causes  that  are  connected  with 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  places  of  our  assembly.  The 
scanty  share  of  sun-light  and  the  minute  allotment  of  oxygen  or  ozone 
which  falls  to  the  habitual  denizens  of  the  metropolis  render  London  life 
sufficiently  lugubrious  without  the  additional  infliction  of  protracted 
meetings  in  ill-lighted  and  unventilated  aucUtaria.  We  should  be  glad  to 
be  informed  of  any  conference-chamber  in  London  that  is  too  cheerful  for 
a  mausoleum,  and  of  any  public  hall  that  is  accessible,  commodious,  and 
permitting  egress  without  peril  to  life  or  limb.  Some  one  of  these 
<K)nditions  may  be  found,  it  is  true,  in  existing  places  of  assembly,  but  all 
of  them  in  none.  The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  is  too  large  for  many  of 
our  meetings,  and  too  remote  from  many  of  our  dwellings.  Exeter  Hall  is 
a  reproach  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  a  miracle  of  the  Divine  mercy  in  the 
preservation  of  the  myriads  who  have  assembled  there  in  safety.  The 
Memorial  Hall  is  perched  on  the  top  of  staircases,  which  give  approach  to 
it  and  departure  from  it  all  the  virtues  of  a  penance.  A  well-lighted  hall 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Embankment,  with  capacious  windows  instead  of 
«ky-lights,  is  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of  London.  Superior  to  all  such 
considerations,  and  independent  of  all  conditions  of  locality  and  structure, 
is  that  benign  and  all-sufficient  grace  of  the  Sacred  Spirit  which  is  being 
sought  by  many  suppliants.  In  answer  to  our  prayers,  may  "  times  of 
refreshing  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  "  ! 


The  Busbst  Outbaob. 

The  horror  of  the  country  was  great  when  the  people  heard  of  the  attempt 
to  blow  up  an  express  on  the  London  and  North- Western  Bailway.  Of 
course,  the  contrivers  of  the  plot  had  been  careful  not  to  put  facilities  in 
the  way  of  the  detectives ;  and,  as  long  as  those  gentry  are  baulked,  society 
directs  its  suspicion  in  the  same  lines  as  its  prejudice.  The  Nihilists  and 
the  Fenians  enjoyed  quite  an  access  of  reputation,  but  their  glory  was 
ephemeral,  and  others  have  now  the  credit  of  the  evil  deed.  The  favourite 
theory  now  is  that  the  mischief  was  attempted  by  some  dismissed  serrants 
of  the  company.    This  theory  appears  to  be  held  mainly  in  defanlt  of  a 
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better  rather  than  from  any  evidenoe  of  a  tangible  nature.  The  presump* 
tion  is  that  such  a  deed  must  originate  from  a  spiteful  design  to  injure 
the  oompanj,  and  such  malevolence  can  be  imagined  of  no  other  than 
some  discarded  servants.  No  doubt  the  spiteful  perpetrators,  if  disap- 
pointed in  the  failure  of  the  experiment,  are  gratified  to  witness  the  horror 
of  the  public.  They  may  imagine  that  by  rendering  people  apprehensive 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  crime  they  can  drive  much  of  the  usual  traffic  away 
to  oompetiog  lines  from  the  company  on  which  they  seek  to  get  revenge  ; 
and  to  this  extent,  with  a  few  more  undetected^similar  attempts,  they  may 
attain. 

The  questions  that  arise  from  such  a  crime  are  of  much  interest  to  the 
public,  and  pregnant  with  alarm.  If  the  authors  of  the  panic  are  un- 
discovered, their  impunity  will  tempt  them  to  repeated  atrocities.  Many 
ofsach  attempts  will  not  succeed — perhaps  none;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
vhole  country  will  be  only  too  ready  to  take  alarm,  and  be  ready  to  indulge 
in  any  amount  of  terror.  We  do  not  believe  that  much  real  mischief  will 
be  caused,  for  in  all  criminal  exploits  of  a  complicated  nature  there  is 
always  an  incalculable  factor  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  criminal 
intellect,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  failure  to  so  many  well-laid  plans  of 
diabolic  intent.  But  the  public  fear  will  be  none  the  less.  Severe  punish- 
ment will  be  invoked  if  the  ruffians  are  discovered,  and  strong  language 
will  be  applied  to  the  company's  officers  and  the  police  system  if  the 
gnilty  are  not  forthcoming.  The  fact  is  that  the  minds  of  people 
become  disturbed  by  the  sudden  revelation  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Tillany  to  render  all  our  travelling  unsafe.  We  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
frightened  out  of  our  expresses  into  our  ancestral  stage-coaches,  but  the 
anxious  note  of  danger  is  sounded,  and  all  recognise  a  new  peril.  It  is 
osential  to  find  the  guilty  parties,  and  to  punish  them,  or  general 
confidence  will  be  shaken.  We  who  grudge  the  pence  now  for  our 
insoraoce  tickets  will  longingly  wish  that  such  outlay  would  hold  out 
some  cold  consolation,  and  deplore  that  these  talismans  do  not  apply  in 
Bach  cases. 

Bat  apart  from  public  terror  there  is  another  necessity  for  the  punish- 
ment of  this  deed.  It  appears  to  be  an  absolute  certainty  that  strange  and 
novel  crimes  find  immediate  and  numerous  imitators.  The  experience  of 
put  years  shows  that  one  such  act  of  wickedness  produces  a  plenteous  crop 
of  those  who  will  repeat  an  enormity  they  have  no  power  to  initiate.  The 
'lumia  is  as  infectious  as  typhus,  and  we  may  expect  many  such  attempts 
to  be  made  soon.  Let  us  hope  they  will  fail  as  this  one,  or  rather  that  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  those  who  have  done  this  may  deter  their 
wonld-be  plagiarists. 
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BEUGIOT78  T&AOT  SOOIBTT. 

BOM  the  Sodet/s  Beoord  we  leam  that  there  aie  now  in  Japan 
*'  forty-eight  daily  newspapers ;  twelve  published  on  altenste 
^  days,  three  twiee  a  week,  two  ten  times  a  month,  six  tax 
times  a  months  thirty-one  weekly,  fifteen  three  times  a  sumih, 
sixteen  fortnightly,  fifty  monthly,  one  once  every  two  months, 
one  three  times  a  year,  <&c. — in  all,  207."  Daring  the  past  year  there  were 
published  by  Japanese,  in  their  own  language,  5,317  new  books. 

The  newspapers  are  of  Tarious  sorts — mathematical,  medical,  agricul- 
tural, sporting,  theatrical ;  some  are  comic,  the  majority  are  political,  and 
a  few  are  BuddhisL  Perhaps  there  are  not  many  of  them  that  do  not,  in 
their  own  special  way,  gird  at  Christianity.  Only  two  are  Christian,  which 
may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  British  subject  is  at 
liberty  to  publish  any  periodical  in  the  Japanese  language.  In  all,  we  have 
only  eighty-three  books,  tracts,  and  papers  of  a  Christian  character 
published  in  this  language. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  Sunday-schools,  the  Beligious 
Tract  Society's  Committee  have  resolyed  to  grant  £5  worth  of  books  at 
half-price  to  individual  Sunday-school  teachers,  for  one  year,  ftom 
September,  1880.  For  Lists  of  Books,  and  Forms  of  Application,  addresi^ 
The  Secretaries,  56,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Chubch  Missiokabt  Society. 

The  InteUigeneer  for  September  contains  an  affecting  In  Memoriam  of  the 
Bev.  Henry  Wright,  and  an  excellent  sermon  preached  by  the  lamented 
secretary,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of 
twenty-two  missionaries  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  sermon  is  one 
that  would  have  been  acceptable  to  any  audience  composed  of  Evangelical 
Christians. 

The  Bev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Bheels  of 
Bajpootana,  the  hardy  and  aboriginal  mountaineers  for  whose  benefit  Mr. 
Bickersteth  has  been  at  the  cost  of  founding  a  mission.  The  following 
account  of  this  tribe  is  from  M.  Bousselet's  ''India  and  its  Natire 
Princes": — 

^  The  Bheels  are  generally  of  the  middle  height,  and,  though  wanting 
the  elegant  form  of  the  Hindoo,  are  much  more  robust.  Their  strength 
and  agility  are  sometimes  surprising.  Their  features  are  coarse ;  the  noee 
often  flat,  and  the  cheek-bones  promine'^t ;  thei^  black  hair  hangiB  down 
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round  tbeir  heads  unoarod  for,  a  simple  twist  bound  round  the  *^y»«flw 
nrying  them  for  a  turban.  They  go  aUnost  oompletelj  naked,  wearing  in 
general  only  a  langouti,  two  or  three  fingers  in  breadth.  The  women  are 
of  a  superior  type^  not  so  dark,  and  of  an  degant  figure,  their  eaaiage 
always  bearing  the  impress  of  a  certain  pride.  Their  costume  consists  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  which  encircles  the  loins,  and,  being  drawn  over  the 
shoulder,  leayes  one  of  the  breasts  bare,  and  they  wear  on  their  arms  and 
legs  such  a  number  of  bangles  that  they  reach  from  the  wrist  to  the 
shoulder,  and  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 

«The  bangle  is  made  of  a  material  very  similar  to  English  seaUng^waz, 
and  is  painted  in  many  patterns.  The  Bheel  never  goes  out  without  his 
bows  and  arrows.  The  bow  is  very  ingeniously  constructed  of  two  pieces 
of  bamboo,  the  thinnest  forming  the  string ;  the  arrows  are  two  feet  long, 
and  made  of  a  very  light  reed,  feathered,  and  armed  with  a  point  of  forged 
iron,  firom  four  to  nine  inches  long.  They  are  very  adroit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  weapon,  and  hit  their  mark  with  great  predBion  at  twenty-five 
jaids  distance.  They  use  them  even  in  tiger-hunting.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  their  favourite  occupations.  They  join  us  in  great  numbers  to 
make  their  battues,  and  have  a  way  of  poisoning  the  watei^oourses  by 
means  of  the  milk  of  the  cactus,  and  thus  catching  the  fish  they  contain. 

*'The  Bheel  wives  exercise  great  influence  over  their  husbands,  and  it  is 

said  they  are  very  humane  towards  the  prisoners.    In  spite  of  their 

intestine  strifes,  the  tribes  always  unite  together  in  a  case  of  common 

danger.    Ab  soon  as  the  Idtri^  or  war-cry,  composed  of  several  acute 

syllables,  resounds  in  the  valley,  it  is  transmitted  from  p41  to  pal,  and  in  a 

short  time  hundreds  of  warriors  are  assembled  at  one  point.    They  also 

imitate  very  readily  the  cries  of  jackals,  hyenas,  and  birds  of  the  night, 

and  can  thus  commtmicate  signals  to  one  another.    Notwithstanding  their 

&Qlt8,  the   Bheels  have  two  qualities  which  are  often  wanting  in  the 

Hindoos — ^that  is  to  say,  a  profound  gratefulness  towards  their  bene&ctors, 

and  a  great  respect  for  their  pledged  faith.    They  have  given  a  striking 

pn)of  of  the  first  in  the  revolt  of  1857,  in  proteotmg  the  English  menaced 

hy  their  Sepoys,  and  in  enrolling  themselves  to  go  and  fight  the  insurgents. 

'Riey  owe  indeed  veiy  much  to  the  English,  who  have  done  everything  to 

^w  them  from  their  barbarism,  and  who  have  already  succeeded  in 

putting  a  stop  to  the  raids  which  the  Rajpoots  used  annually  to  make  into 

^  country,  in  order  to  burn  the  pAls  and  the  crops  of  the  imhappy 

>^YageB.    As  to  the  point  of  honour,  they  carry  it  so  far  that  they  would 

^ow  to  pass,  in  perfect  safety,  and  even  protect,  a  rich  caravan  which  had 

obtuaed  the  promise  of  ar«afe  conduct,  even  from  one  of  their  ehildren. 

'Rid  Bheel  tribes  still  people  the  whole  Bftgor,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the 

^^^▼Blis,  and  nearly  all  the  Vindhyas.    We  may,  therefore,  estimate  their 
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number  between  one  or  two  millions  of  souls^  which  shows  that  they  still 
eonstitute  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  races  of  India,  worthy,  aoeoid- 
ing  to  all  acoountSy  of  a  careful  study.  The  intermixture  of  the  Bheels  and 
Bajpootsk  has  given  birth  to  the  caste  of  the  Bhil&las,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Meywar,  but  do  not  possess  any  of  the 
good  qualities  of  either  race." 

The  /n^^eneer  also  reports  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Bilderbeck, 
who  for  nearly  forty  years  had  laboured  as  a  faithM  and  devoted  mis- 
sionary in  Madras ;  and  of  the  Bev.  0.  F.  Schlenker,  who  laboured  for 
several  years  in  West  Africa,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past  employed 
in  preparing  works  in  the  Timm6  lauguage. 

London  Missionary  Sooibtt. 

A  ten  daya'  trip  in  the  Hupeh  province  by  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  of 
Hankow,  affords  gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  together 
with  sketches  of  men  and  manners  that  reveal  a  master*hand.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  of  Rarotonga,  for  the  following  sketch  of 
a  native  pastor  (a  quondam  cannibal)  in  the  Hervey  Islands : — 

"On  Sabbath  morning,  January  25th,  passed  away  to  his  rest  and 
reward  Maretu,  the  senior  native  pastor  of  this  group.  He  had  publicly 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  LordWay  might  be  the  time  of  his  dismissal. 
The  church  was  formed  in  May,  1833.  Maretu  was  admitted  in  the 
following  August.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  preached  his  first 
sermon.  He  was  trained  by  the  Rev.  G.  Pitman,  whose  assistant  he 
became.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  Mangaia,  and  did  excellent  service 
there.    Not  a  few  were  savingly  converted  to  God  through  his  preachings 

"  In  1852  Maretu  performed  a  similar  good  work  on  the  low  coral  islands  of 
Manihiki  and  Rakaanga.  He  was  sent  by  the  brethren  here  to  form  a 
Christian  church,  to  watch  over  its  in&nt  growth,  and  to  establiah  social 
order  on  a  Christian  basis. 

"  In  1854,  upon  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Pitman,  Maretu  was 
appointed  hia  successor,  and  continued  to  labour  on  to  the  end  with  much 
aoceptanee.  Twice  or  thrice  during  his  long  illnesa  (six  months)  he  was 
borne  by  the  deacons  to  church  on  a  couch,  and  in  this  way  was  enabled 
to  plead  with  the  people  about  eternal  things,  as  in  sight  of  the  judgment- 
seat  he  besought  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  Christ. 

^' At  the  time  of  his  death,  Maretu  must  have  been  about  seventy^eight 
years  of  age.  He  was  distinguished  by  power  of  intellect,  combined  with 
true  humility  and  utter  gnilelessness.  He  was  of  quick  perception  and 
ready  ^mpathy.  He  had  a  beautiful  expressica  of  countenance ;  he  gave 
me  an  impression  of  saintliness  beyond  any  other  native.  He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  prayer  and  faith.    He  truly  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
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God  our  SaTioor  in  all  things.  His  removal  is  mourned  by  all.  Daring 
hk  sicknees,  I  often  Tiaited  him,  and  never  left  him  without  being  impieaaed 
by  hiB  piety  and  good  sense.  On  one  occasion  he  remarked  to  me  with 
great  emphasis, '  I  want  to  live  on  until  each  member  of  our  tribe  haa 
given  his  (or  her)  heart  to  Jesus  \  then  I  can  go  in  peace.'  His  last  words 
were,  *  May  God  dwell  in  your  midst  1 '  He  passed  away  without  a  sigh  or 
a  struggle  to  that  land  the  inhabitants  of  which  say  not  they  are  sick. 

"  In  early  life  Uaretu  was  a  cannibal.  Not  long  since  he  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  share  in  a  cannibal  feast,  just  before  the  landing  of  the  first 
teachers.  On  that  occasion  he  greatly  offended  his  senior  relatives  by 
hiding  away  the  head  of  a  victim  as  a  secret  morsel.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  cannibal-thief  was  the  gentle,  worthy  preacher  sitting 
before  me.    What  cannot  Ch>d's  grace  accomplish  1 " 

Wbslktak  Missiovaky  Sooibtt. 

The  September  number  of  the  Society's  Notices  affords  pleasing  informar 
tion  concerning  the  co-operation  and  friendly  counsel  existing  between  the 
agents  of  the  Methodist  Society  and  those  of  the  Baptist  Missions  and  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  In  the  High  School  at  Bangalore  there  are  now 
420  names  on  the  register.  Mr.  Scarborough  announces,  with  evident  and 
pardonable  triumph,  the  arrival  of  the  first  Methodist  herald  of  salvation 
in  the  west  of  China,  and  gives  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
Chungking,  the  Hankow  of  the  west.  Mr.  Kilner^s  visit  to  Southern 
Africa  is  already  bearing  firuit,  and  we  anticipate  a  bright  future  for  the 
churches  of  that  land.  Mr.  Milum  continues  the  record  of  his  visit  to  the 
Toruba  country;  and  Mr.  Booth  reports  his  return  from  the  Limba 
conntry,  the  manner  in  which  he  overcame  the  prejudices  and  silenced  the 
objections  of  the  people,  and  the  promising  opening  for  missionary  enter- 
prise which  is  presented. 

CHnrA  Inland  Mission. 

China^B  MUlioM  for  September  contains  extracts  from  the  itineraries  of 
its  agents,  both  male  and  female,  which  afford  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
fortitude  and  perseverance  with  which  they  pursue  their  errand  of  mercy, 
eren  to  the  remote  provinces  of  the  vast  empire. 

Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  writes  asking  that  special  prayer  may  be  made  that 
at  least  twelve  men  may  soon  be  raised  up  and  sent  out  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  more  efficiently  at  various  points  where  help  is 
needed.  The  increased  openings  among  the  women,  too,  suggest  the 
desirability  of  more  labourers  of  their  own  sex  giving  themselves  to  this 
most  interesting  and  hopeful  work.  "  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lerd  of  the 
harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.'' 
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MiscELLAirsoirs. 

In  The  Begiona  Beyond  Mrs.  GaioneBS  reports  the  death  of  Mr.  Petersexi 
at  Baiiza  Montiko,  the  most  inland  station  of  the  Livingstone  mission  on 
the  Congo.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  have  arrived  at  Boma,  a  station  of 
the  same  mission  sixty  miles  nearer  the  coast  than  Banza,  and  are  reported 
as  ^^  perfectly  polite  and  aifable." 

The  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Free  Church  Institution,  founded  by  Dr. 
Duff  on  the  13th  of  July,  1830,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  institution  in 
Nimtollah  Street,  Calcutta,  on  the  13th  of  July  last.  A  very  huge  and 
appreciative  audience  of  native  gentlemen,  numbering  some  two  thousand, 
assembled  together  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and  there  was,  besides,  a 
good  number  of  European  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

At  the  recent  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  a  decrease  in  the  mem- 
bership of  934  for  the  year  was  reported.  The  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches  report  a  decrease  of  265,  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  a  decrease 
of  186. 


^Riebiiefa^, 


Grahkairb  dss   Qrammatrbs.      By 

'  Dr.  V.  de  Fivas.     London :  Croeby 

Lockwood  &  Co.,    Stationers'  Hall 

Court     Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 

Wb  have  just  received  the  forty-fourth 
edition  of  this  valuable  educational 
work.  The  number  of  French  Gram- 
mars is  legion,  and  each  of  them  has  its 
admirers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  praise 
a  work  which  has  already  earned  its 
reputation,  but  we  may  point  out  that 
this  Grammar  is  strong  where  many 
are  weak— in  the  more  abstruse  points 
of  French  Syntax  and  the  various  re- 
finements of  accurate  composition.  The 
exercises  are  copiously  supplied  with 
examples  that  abundantly  illustrate  the 
roles  laid  down,  and  the  entire  work 
appears  admirably  fitted  to  minimise 
the  labour  of  the  teacher  and  facilitate 
the  studies  of  the  pnpiL  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  praise  a  book  whose 
success  renders  it  almost  independent 
of  criticism. 


YOUNO'S    ANALTTIGAIi    COKOOBDAHOE. 

Appendix  I.— -For  SMfO^SdM 
Teachers,  dfc.  Appendix  II. — Fcf 
Divinity  Stiudentif  dsc,  Edinbuxgh: 
George  Adam  Young  &  Co,  18, 
Nicolson  Street. 

A  TEAR  of  practical  use  involving  very 
frequent  reference  to  Dr.  Young's  Con- 
cordance has  more  than  confirmed  the 
favourable  opinion  of  that  volume 
which  we  formed  when  it  first  came 
under  our  notice.  We  have  now  to 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
in  terms  equally  commendatory,  to  the 
additional  publicatioui  which  completes 
Dr.  Young's  scheme,  and  renders  hiB 
Concordance  a  companion  to  Biblical 
study,  altogether  unprecedented  for  its 
copiousness,  and  a  museum  of  Biblical 
philology,  which  leaves  the  student 
nothing  to  desire  in  his  researches. 

The  first  portion  of  this  supplement 
consists  of  an  analytbal  survey  of  tlie 
books  of  the  Bible,  in  which  we  fisd 
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eveiy  separate  topic  classified  in 
the  Older  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
sacred  writings.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment portion  of  this  analysis,  we  have 
jm  admirable  harmony  of  the  gospels 
for  Bible-classes.  The  second  prominent 
feature  of  this  work  is  an  analytical 
survey  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  in 
which,  under  forty-two  headings, 
ranging  from  "Agriculture  "  to  "  Water," 
in  their  alphabetical  order,  all  the 
references  are  supplied  with  an  exact- 
ness of  amngement  and  a  minuteness  of 
mb-division  which  disclose  marvellous 
industry.  Next  follow,  under  the 
title  Analytical  Survey  of  the  Idioms  of 
the  Bible,  178  rules  of  criticism  in 
eight  chapters,  relating  to  the  several 
parts  of  speech,  Outlines  of  the  Evi- 
•lencesof  Christianity,  Themes  for  Sun- 
<iay-School  Teachers  and  Bible-Classes, 
General  Principles  of  Criticism, 
Questions  for  Sunday-School  Teachers, 
Canonicity  of  New  Testament  from 
Laidner,  A  Conspectus  of  Rationalism 
in  its  latest  Development,  and  Notes 
and  Queries  for  Bible-Classes.  Thus  far 
we  have  as  briefly  as  possible  indicated 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  the 
learned  author,  together  with  sixteen 
coloured  maps  and  plans  of  Bible  lands 
^d  places,  contributes  to  the  direction, 
'leTelopment,  and  strengthening  of 
Sunday-school  instruction. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  lexicon  to  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  6,257  words, 
vith  the  number  of  times  each  occurs 
IB  Its  several  meanings,  except  in  the 
«^%  of  some  of  the  particles  and  a  few 
of  the  more  commonly  occurring  words. 
"Hie  conjugations  of  the  verbs  are  noted, 
^  the  moods,  participles,  and  tenses, 
vhen  fonnd  singly  and  alone  in  a  con- 
jugation ;  also  the  feminine  gender  of 
the  nouns.  A  valuable  dissertation  on 
the  Idiomatic  Use  of  the  Hebrew  and 


Greek  Tenses  follows  the  Old  Testament 
lexicon. 

In  the  Greek  and  English  lexicon, 
the  words  are  divided  so  as  to  show 
their  component  parts — Hebrew,  Chal- 
dee,  and  Latin  words  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  indicated,  the  middle  and 
passive  of  the  verbs  are  given,  and  other 
valuable  addenda,  and  the  numbers  of 
times  of  the  occurrence  of  each  word  in 
its  specified  meanings  are  supplied  from 
the  laborious  work  of  W.  E.  Bullinger. 
The  English  renderings  in  both  lexicons 
are  those  of  the  common  version. 

A  number  of  views  of  Scripture 
scenery,  and  thirty-five  admirably 
executed  facsimiles  of  ancient  MSS., 
make  up  the  portion  of  the  volume 
specially  intended  for  Divinity  students. 

We  have  given  this  lengthened 
summary  of  the  contents  of  this  appen- 
dix, because  its  acquisition  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  possessors  of  the 
Concordance,  among  whom  we  know 
many  of  our  readers  are  found.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Young  upon  having 
been  enabled  to  render  such  invaluable 
aid  to  the  Bible  student,  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  skill  of  his 
typographical  coadjutors  in  the  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  their  portion  of  the  work. 

A  Popular  Cohmemtabt  on  the  New 
Testament.  By  Dr.  Whedon,  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Methodist 
Church.  VoL  V.— r*<i«:  Rwela- 
lion,  London  :  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton,  27,  Paternoster  Row.  Price 
Five  Shillings. 

This  is  the  concluding  volume  of  Dr. 
Whedon's  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  a  work  which  has  placed 
the  Bible  student  under  great  obliga- 
tions on  account  of  its  comprehension 
within  its  scope  of  the  latest  recemdonB 
of  textual  criticism,  much  illustrative 
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and  explanatory  matter,  and  consider- 
able originality  of  exposition.  Dr. 
Whedon's  bias  is  very  decidedly  in  the 
direction  of  an  Arminian  basis  of  in- 
terpretation, and,  as  we  indicated  in  our 
notice  of  the  volume  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  sometimes  vehemently  so  ; 
but  his  scholarship  is  unquestionable, 
and  his  Commentaiy  will  always  i«pay 
the  student  for  careful  consultation. 


How  TO  Bead  the  Bible  ;  or,  Bible 
Beadinos  arranged  in  Chrono- 
logical Order.  By  J.  T.  Briscoe. 
London  :  The  Baptist  Tract  and 
Book  Society,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  present 


the  whole  of  Scripture  in  chronological 
order,  so  that  the  relations  of  its  several 
parts  to  each  other  may  be  more  easily 
realised,  and  thus  help  the  intelligent 
and  devout  perusal  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. It  does  not  aspire  to  the  positioii 
of  a  commentary,  while  it  \&  not  bo 
bare  as  a  mere  index.  Helpful  hints 
are  given  to  complete  the  catena  of 
Bible  knowledge  and  foster  the  practice 
of  systematic  reading. 

Little  Blue  Jacket  and  Othsb 
Stories.  By  M.  A.  PaulL  National 
Temperance  Publication  Dq)6t,337, 
Strand. 

Excellent  for  Band  of  Hope  libraries. 
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E  recognise  two  pennanent  offices  in  the  Christian  Church  ; 

and  we  have  New  Testament  example  for  doing  so. 

Bishops  and  deacons  are  named  again  and  again  as  an 

exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of  the  early  churches. 

To  be  sure  there  were  apostles  and  evangelists  in  the 
first  churches ;  but  the  former  were  temporary,  and  have  no  successors, 
while  the  latter  were  rather  "  the  messengers  of  the  churches*'  to  the 
world  than  officers  in  the  churches  themselves,  and  answer  to  our 
missionaries  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  we  recognise  the  pastoral 
office.  Pastors  are  sometimes  called  bishops,  and  sometimes  elders  ; 
but  a  careful  examination  of  the  texts  convinces  us  that  these  are  but 
two  different  names  for  the  same  officers.  We  never  read  of  there 
being  bishops  and  elders  in  the  same  church ;  but  we  do  read  that 
bishops  and  elders  were  interchangeable  titles.  The  Apostle  Paul 
**  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the  church  ; "  and  when 
ihey  came  to  him  he  called  them  bishops  (Acts  xx.  17,  28).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Some,  Peter  was  a  bishop  of  bishops ;  according 
to  Peter  himself,  he  was  **an  elder"  (1  Pet.  v,  1).  The  New 
Testament  knows  nothing  of  the  Episcopal  order  according  to  which 
one  who  has  a  number  of  pastors  under  him  is  called  a  bishop.  The 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  the  first  to  claim  this  supremacy ;  but 
when  we  ask,  Where  is  the  authority  for  such  a  claim  ?  the  Bible 
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replies,  It  is  not  in  me !  Every  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
called  to  take  the  oversight  of  a  church  is,  in  reality,  and  according 
to  the  highest  authority,  a  iMshop;  and  we  should  speak  more 
according  to  the  Book  if,  instead  of  calling  him  the  Bev.  So-and-So, 
we  were  to  call  him  Biishop  So-and-So. 

It  iff  not,  however,  with  the  pastoral,  but  with  the  diaconal,  office 
we  have  now  to  do.  In  apostolic  times  it  is  more  than  likely-— 
indeed,  it  is  almost  certain — there  were  deaconesses.  At  any  rate 
Phoebe,  recommended  by  Paul  to  the  conUQunion  and  confidence  of 
the  church  at  Bome,  is  expressly  styled  a  deaconess.  And  we  can 
easily  imderstand  how  important  such  servants  of  the  Church  would 
be  then,  as,  indeed,  they  would  be  now.  We  regard  Acts  vi  1 — 6  as  a 
record  of  the  first  election  of  deacons.  Theo  theie  were  seven  men 
chosen ;  but  the  number  chosen  in  connection  with  any  Christian 
community  should  depend  on  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  com- 
munity. For,  while  seven  might  be  too  many  for  a  vary  small 
church,  which  indeed  could  not  farnish  such  a  number  of  isBaEKmably 
qualified  men,  they  might  be  too  few  for  a  veiy  laige  church. 
Deacons  are  the  chosen  of  the  church,  and  are  to  be  the  choice  men  of 
the  church.  In  the  earliest  notice  of  the  office,  the  members  of  the 
church  were  directed  to  look  out  the  required  men  from  their  own 
number.  This  is  a  church  act  on  which  much  of  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  depend,  and  which,  therefore,  should  be  gone 
about  intelligently  and  with  much  pmyer  to  God  for  guidance. 

The  fibst  importance  attaches  to  the  chabacteb  of  the  men. 
Character  is  greater  than  office.  What  they  are  is  of  more 
consequence  than  where  they  are.  Hence  the  minute  account  given  ia 
one  of  the  Epistles  (1  Tim.  iii.  8 — 13}  of  their  required  qualifications 
for  office — an  account  that  may  weU  beget  the  question,  Who  is 
sufficient  to  answer  to  such  a  description?  Look  at  the  leading 
features  of  the  apostolic  sketch. 

They^  are,  to  h^  men  of  eminent  piety.  According  to  the  Apostie 
Paul,  they  are  to  hold  ''the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience ; "  and  accordiAg  to  the  author  of  the  Acts,  they  aze  to 
be  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  So  holding  the  faith,  so  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  so  keeping  a  pure  conscience,  they  are  to  be  men  of  enunent, 
nay,  of  pre-eminent^  piety. 

Thet/  wr^  to  I0  men,  of  markecl  sobriety.  '*  Grave,  aud  not  given  to 
much  win^/'  is  the  Apostle's  graphic  description  of  this  featuie  in 
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their  character.  Sober  in  their  judgmdnt^  sober  in  fheir  temper, 
sober  in  their  speech^  sober  in  their  habits,  must  they  be  whom  Paul 
himself,  were  he  on  eaorth,  would  choose,  approve,  and  own  as  tme 
deaooBs.  Levity,  hastiness,  intemperance,  disqualify  vaj  man  loir 
this  high  eaUing. 

Thtg  art  to  he  men  of  sound  intelligence,  "  Full  of  wisdom  **  is  the 
expression  of  the  sacred  writer,  meaning,  of  course,  ^tiie  wisdom 
which  oometh  from  above,'*  that  applied  knowledge  whioh  we  call 
Christian  intelligence ;  and  unless  they  have  enl^htened  eommon- 
sense  thejr  are  not  fitted  to  represent  their  pei^le  and  their  Gtod. 
Some  very  good  men  are  sadly  lacking  in  judgment ;  but  deacons,  at 
All  events,  should  have  liieir  hearts  at  their  right  hand. 

The^  are  to  ie  men  of  good  r^fuiation.    Hence  the  Ghuveh  wae 

directed  to  '^  look  out  men  of  honest  report ; "  and  the  Apostle  says 

they  were  to  be  tried  men — ^tried  and  ''  found  blamdess."     And 

mdesa  they  have  a  good  report  far  their  piety,  tiheir  sobriety,  their 

piodeiDce,  their  uprightness,  their  public  and  domestic  chazacter,  they 

<»n  have  but  little  influence  for  good  in  the  Church.    By-ends  and 

Facing*both-ways  are  ntterly  out  of  {dace  in  thediaconal  brotherhood. 

If  to  these  qtLcUi^eatuyns  they  can  add  consecrated  levmre,  it  will  be 

an  addition  of  vast  importance.    For,  if  they  have  not  time,  tihey 

most  make  it,  to  fulfil  the  duties  to  which  they  are  called.    We 

gladly  recognise  the  fact  that  very  busy  men   eonttive,  by  the 

inventiveness  of  love,  to  be  very  efficient  deacons ;  but  it  would  be 

a  grand  thing  if  some  Christian  men  who  could  retire  from  business 

vould  do  so,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  office  and  work  of 

deacons. 

There  used  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that  a  deacon  must  be  a 
married  man.  I%is  impression  grew  out  of  the  Apostle's  statement, 
^let  the  deacons  be  tiie  husbands  of  one  wife."  We  agree  now  that 
he  said  this,  not  because  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  have  no  wife, 
hut  because  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  have  more  than  one  wife. 
It  would  have  been  a  strange  thing  for  Paul  to  make  marriage  a 
<x)ndition  of  deaconship,  when  he  himself  filled  the  apostolic  office, 
and  yet  was  unmarried.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  man  is 
nuurtied  or  single,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  but  whether  he  has  the 
social,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  qualities  that  mark  him  out  as 
fitted  to  represent  hia  people  and  his  Qod. 

It  is  easdeb  to  bbscbibs  ths  charaotbb  of  dbacokb  than  rris  to 
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deacon  means  a  servant,  and  does  not,  in  itself  describe  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  dona  Indeed,  the  apostles  were  deacons  as  well  as  thoae 
who  were  specially  called  by  that  nama  The  former  were  deacons 
or  servants  of  the  Word ;  the  latter  were  deacons  or  servants  of  tables. 
Some  foiget  the  very  nature  of  their  office ;  they  act  as  if  called  to 
mle  rather  than  to  serve,  to  wield  authority  ratiier  than  to  serve  a 
table*  There  have  been  lord-deacons,  who  have  reigned  over  the 
people,  and  the  pastor  too—ignorant,  blustering,  purse-proud  men 
who  loved  pre-eminence,  and  held  that  their  money  gave  them  a  right 
to  have  it  There  have  been  such  deacons ;  but  the  writer  gladly 
acknowledges  that  it  has  never  been  his  lot  to  be  officiaUy  connected 
with  such  characters,  and  that  he  could  not  now  single  out  one  such 
among  all  his  acquaintances. 

We  cannot  read  the  apostolic  description  of  a  good  deacon's 
character  without  having  the  conviction  forced  upon  us  that  the  office 
is  elastic,  and  has  to  do  with  spiritual  as  well  as  with  secular  services. 
So  far  as  character  and  qualifications  are  concerned,  the  bishop  and 
the  deacon  are  wonderfully  alike:  the  one  grand  difference  being 
this,  the  bishop  must  be  "  apt  to  teach,"  whereas  this  aptitude  is  not 
essential  in  the  deacon.  That  some  of  the  first  deacons  ministered 
the  Word,  and  ministered  with  surpassing  earnestness  and  effect,  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  Stephen,  who  was  a  deacon,  and  yet,  with 
angel-like  bearing,  witnessed  for  Christ ;  and  the  case  of  Philip,  who 
did  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  so  did  it  that  there  was  great  jc^ 
in  a  city  of  Samaria  by  reason  of  his  ministrations.  Would  that 
more  of  our  deacons  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen  or  St  Philip  • 
They  were  deacons  and  something  more;  and  we  need  neither 
multiply  offices  nor  misapply  titles  in  our  churches  if  we  make  the 
old  offices  and  titles  as  comprehensive  as  they  may  Intimately  be 
made.  If  a  man  can  fully  discharge  Ids  diaconal  duties,  and  yet 
preach  occasionally,  he  is  more  than  justified  in  doing  so;  but  if  he 
cannot  become  an  itinerant  preacher  without  being  a  neglectful 
deacon,  he  is  bound  to  remain  at  his  post  and  give  himself  wholly  to 
deaconising.  Some  of  the  most  efficient  deacons  are  men  who  cannot 
say  much,  but  can  do  a  great  deal. 

liOOK    AT    DEACONS    IN    THEIB    BBIATION  TO  THS  MINI8TEB.     Th^ 

are  his  right-hand  men,  men  on  whom  he  can  always  rely  for  help, 
counsel,  sympathy,  and  practical  fiiendship.    They  are  Ids  cabinet 
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ministers.  They  make  it  their  business  to  relieve  him  of  anxieties 
and  sendees  that  would  hinder  him  from  giving  himself  wholly  and 
heartily  to  his  special  work.  They  strengthen  his  hands  in  God^ 
and  cheer  his  heart  with  the  light  of  their  countenance.  Well  does 
the  writer  remember  the  first  English  deacon  he  knew  when,  as  a 
very  young  man^  he  became  a  settled  minister ;  and  never  can  he 
forget  some  hearty  words  addressed  by  that  deacon  to  the  church  at 
the  ordination  service.  "  My  friends/'  he  said,  "  every  one  of  us  is 
either  an  encourager  of  our  pastor  or  a  discourager,  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  an  encourager  by  loving  him,  praying  for  him, 
and  working  with  him.''  Dear  old  man !  He  kept  his  word,  and  to 
the  day  of  his  death  was  '*  an  encourager."  Deacons  have  unusual 
opportunities  to  be  such  encouragers ;  and  how  often  has  practical 
sympathy  from  them  been  to  a  discouraged  minister  like  the  touch 
of  an  angel,  raising  him  up  and  setting  him  on  his  feet  again  with  a 
brave  heart  beating  in  his  bosom ! 

It  is  the  part,  not  to  say  the  privilege,  of  the  deacons  to  relieve  the 
pastor  as  fully  as  may  be  of  financial  worries.  K  money  is  plentiful, 
this  will  be  easily  done ;  if  funds  come  in  slowly,  they  will  as  seldom 
as  possible  obtrude  the  &ct  upon  his  notice,  but  adopt  business-like 
measures  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  is,  on  such  points,  a  sensitive 
creature ;  and  many  a  good  minister  has  been  unsettled  by  hearing 
too  much  of  the  ebbings  and  flowings,  especiaUy  of  the  ebbings,  of 
Christian  giving.  The  deacons  never  more  fully  show  their  mettle 
than  when  they  have  to  devise  ways  and  means  in  trying  times. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  deacons  are  the  pastor's  cabinet  ministers. 
They  take  counsel  together  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests 
of  the  chiuch,  and  they  will  find  it  a  good  principle  of  action  never 
to  introduce  any  business  to  the  church  about  which  they  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves.  All  may  not  quite  see  eye  to  eye  on 
some  points  ;  but  if  the  body  are  heartily  agreed  with  an  exception 
or  two,  the  dissentients  should  pledge  themselves  not  to  oppose, 
except  in  cases  where  they  think  principle  is  at  stake.  K  there  be  a 
split  in  the  cabinet,  there  will  be  a  division  in  the  house,  and  no 
bone  of  contention  should  be  thrown  among  the  pepple  by  their 
leaders. 

It  is  a  happy  and  most  hallowing  thing  when  the  minister  and 
^ch  of  the  deacons  as  are  not  at  posts  of  duty  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  prayer  together  before  the  service.    The  key  of  devotion  struck 
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in  I3ie  veshy  may  make  muno  ia  the  minisler^s  soul,  and  role  Ids 
utterancm  in  pnUio  prayer*  Em  minntes  bo  ^ent  may  throw 
their  inftieiioe  over  the  entixo  day«  The  more  miniBtea  and  deacons 
can  oaany  on  and  dose  their  work  with  onited  prayer,  the  more  ^rill 
they  be  helpers  of  each  othei^s  Adth  and  joy.  And  the  leas  a  vestiy 
on  the  Lord'8->day  is  like ''  a  house  of  merohandise»"  the  fiieer  it  is 
from  the  bustle  of  business  that  might  be  done  duriiq;;  the  week,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  calm  and  enjoyment  of  all  concemed. 

Look  kow  at  the  dsaoomb  in  thsib  bcation  to  the  chubgh. 
They  are  the  chosen  leaders  ctf  the  church ;  and  therefore  they  are  to 
be  foremost  in  everything  that  is  lorely  and  of  good  report  Leaders 
who  do  not  lead  are  bad  enough  anjrwheie;  they  are  worst  in  a 
idrarch.  If  their  work  is  to  be  done  well,  it  must  be  done  systema- 
tioally.  There  must  be  a  dividon  of  labour;  each  one  should  be  the 
appointed  head  of  some  department^  and  responsible  for  aeeing  the 
work  of  that  department  carried  out  with  all  possible  efficiency* 

The  deacons  haTO  to  do  with  the  finances  of  the  church.  The 
chnioh  looks  to  them  to  raise  the  necessary  income ;  and  never  is 
sanctified  business  talent  better  employed  than  in  adopting  the  best 
methods  to  develop  the  giving  power  of  the  pecqple.  liberal  deacons 
make  a  liberal  church.  Uiere  are  congregational,  county,  and 
denominational  purposes  for  which  funds  must  be  raised.  Over  each 
tof  these  departments  there  should  be  a  diaconal  chief,  with  a  staff  of 
helpers  under  him  to  do  some  of  the  necessary  ooUecting.  fnnn  time 
to  time  it  will  be  well  to  report  progress,  and  every  jrsar  a  full 
statement  of  results  should  be  made  to  the  church  and  oongregation. 
In  the  political  world  it  is  remarked  that  one  aet  of  Ministers 
Irarden  the  nation  with  taxes  and  yet  leave  the  nation  in  debt,  while 
another  set  impose  fewer  taxes  and  yet  leavea  fall  exchequer,  lliere 
is  a  principle  underlying  this  phenomenon  worthy  of  the  caiefol 
OQOifiideration  of  the  ministers  of  finance  in  the  religious  world.  The 
distribution  of  the  church's  bounty  among  the  poor  saints  is  a  sacred 
part  of  diaconal  duty,  and  one  which  gives  an  opportunity  of 
ministering  something  that  neither  silver  nor  gold  can  buy;  but  it  is 
only  a  small  part  of  their  work  as  the  financiers  of  the  chuich. 

Courteous  attention  to  strangers  is  a  duty  to  which  good  deacons 
will  give  themselves.  This  is  a  Christian  act  that  might  be  escpeoted 
of  every  member  of  the  congregation;  but  what  is  eveiybod/s 
duty  is  ficequently  nobody's  care»  and  therefore  the  deacons  must  not 
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be  "  forgetful  to  entertain  straagecs/'  How  many  have  been  repelled 
from  a  place  by  being  allowed  to  come  and  go  without  a  lo(^  of 
recc^guition  or  a  word  of  welcome  I  And  how  many  have  been  bound 
to  a  place  by  the  finendly  interest  taken  in  their  presence  and  for 
their  comfort  I  Ten  minutes  before  each  service  some  of  the  deacons 
should  be  in  readiness  to  welcome  strangers,  conduct  them  to  a  seat, 
and  supply  them  with  books,  and  so  make  them  to  feel  at  home. 
Few  strangers  in  some  cases  may  put  in  an  appearance.  There  is  all 
the  more  reason  why  kindly  attention  should  be  ministered  to  the 
few.  The  deacons  who  addict  themselves  to  this  honourable  kind  of 
door-keepiog  will  be  careful  to  speak  in  low  tones,  and  not  to  let 
snatches  of  their  conversation  outside  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
those  who  are  at  their  devotions  within. 

Seat4ettii^  is  a  delicate  and  very  difficult  diaconal  duty ;  and  this 
department  of  service  should  be  entrusted  to  brethren  diBtinguished 
for  their  tact,  eneigyi  gentleness,  and  patience.  Even  saintly  people 
may  have  whims  somewhat  trying  to  the  temper ;  but,  strong  in  the 
armour  of  a  good  intent  and  Christian  gentleness,  the  seat-letting 
deaccms  must  suffer  long,  and  be  kind«  Thej^  will,  of  course,  let  it  be 
known  where  they  may  be  consulted,  and  when,  and  make  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  be  in  the  appointed  place  at  the  appointed  time. 

Some  chapels  are  unclean,  badly  ventilated,  ill-ordered  as  to  lighting, 
and  wear  a  look  that  seems  to  say,  No  watchful  eye  looks  after  our 
interest,  no  master-hand  controls  our  condition.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  a  serious  reflection  on  the  deacons.  Why,  say  some,  surely  that 
i3  the  work  of  the  chapel-keeper  !  Perhaps  so.  But  chapel-keepers, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  overstocked  with  common-sense,  and  the  deacons 
must  give  all  necessary  directions  and  exercise  all  possible  super- 
intendence. Two  at  least  of  their  number  should  be  appointed 
chapel-stewards,  and  before  each  service  see  that  the  hoase  of  prayer 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Bad  air  spoils  many  a  good  sermon; 
dnsty  book-boards  disturb  mai]^  a  fair  worshipper;  ill-regulated  lights 
annoy  many  a  Christian  congregation.  For  these  evils  there  is  an 
^  remedy,  and  good  deacons  wiU  see  that  it  is  applied. 

Look,  finallt,  at  the  deacons  ik  theib  belation  to  each 
OTHEB.  They  are^  presumably,  a  baud  of  men  whose  hearts  God  has 
touched,  and  therefore  they  should  be  banded,  bound  together  by 
tkeir  common  interest  in  a  common  cause.  Every  one  should  have 
Ins  place,  every  one  should  know  his  place,  every  one  should  keep 
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his  place ;  and  yet  eveiy  one  should  help  his  neighbonr,  and  say  to 
his  brother.  Be  of  good  courage.  '^In  honour  preferring  one  another" 
is  a  good  motto  for  the  deacons'  vestry ;  and  if  they  love  as  brethren, 
and  are  more  eager  to  give  than  to  get  appreciative  notice  of  self- 
denying  services,  very  hallowed  and  helpful  will  be  their  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

Let  this  one  thing  be  noted:  deacons  should  be  true  to  one 
another — as  true  as  steel.  Talking  scandal  will  be  carefully  excluded 
from  their  conferences ;  but,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  purity,  there 
will  of  necessity,  at  times,  be  free  speech  about  persons  and  circum- 
stances. It  should  be  understood  that  the  free  speech  there  is  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  and  that  each  one  is  on  his  honour  not  to  repeat 
it  even  to  his  bosom  friend.  A  man  who  cannot  keep  a  secret  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  deacon.  The  man  who  hears  a  remark  made  in  confidence 
and  then  goes  and  repeats  it  is  a  mischief-maker.  Deacons  should 
be  self-contained  men,  able  to  hear  a  great  deal  and  say  very  littla 

The  writer  has  used  great  plainness  of  speech.  But  he  has 
written  as  a  brother  to  brethren,  and  as  a  minister  who  can  honestly 
avow  that  all  through  his  Christian  course  deacons  have  been  his 
warmest  friends  and  helpers.  The  church  and  the  ministry  owe 
more  to  the  self-denying  labours  of  deacons  than  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged or  adequately  imderstood. 

B.  P.  Macmaster. 
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XX. 


THE  TIMES  AFTER  WYCLIFFK 

HE  harsh  and  contemptuous  words  of  Knyghton^  which  we 
quoted  in  our  last  article,  with  reference  to  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  Wycliffe  had  to  contend.  He 
was  charged  with  casting  abroad  the  Gospel  pearl  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  of  swine,  with  converting  the  precious  into  the 
vile,  and  making  the  jewel  of  the  Church  common  sport.    Considering 
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the  indignation  and  alarm  excited  by  his  writings,  and  the  persecution 
which  overtook  many  of  his  followers,  it  is  marvellous  that  he  himself 
escaped  martyrdom.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  constant  expectation 
of  it;  but,  perilous  as  his  position  was,  he  was  allowed  to  continue 
his  work  unmolested.  The  strain  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself 
was,  however,  so  severe  that  his  strength  naturally  gave  way,  and  as 
he  was  officiating  in  his  church  at  Lutterworth,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1384,  he  was  struck  with  palsy,  and  died  after  an  illness  of  two 
days. 

His  death  was  regarded  by  his  enemies  as  a  direct  judgment  of 
God  upon  his  heresies  and  sins.  Capgrave  pronounced  it  a  "  rightful 
doom  of  God,'*  and  noted  with  special  emphasis  that  the  paralysis  fell 
oa  him  on  the  day  of  St  Thomas  ik  Becket,  while  his  death  occurred 
on  the  day  of  St  Sylvester,  both  of  which  saints  he  had  treated  with 
scorn.  Walsingham  relates  that  "in  the  ninth  yere  of  this  kyng 
[Richard  IL]  John  Wiclif,  the  orgon  of  the  devel,  the  enmy  of  the 
Cherch,  the  confusion  of  men,  the  ydol  of  heresie,  the  meroure  of 
ypocrosie,  the  norischer  of  scisme,  be  the  rithful  dome  of  God,  was 
smet  with  a  horibil  paralsie  threwoute  his  body." 

But  strongly  as  he  and  his  work  were  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  day,  his  influence  rapidly  spread.  His  writings  formed  an 
epoch  in  English  literature  not  less  than  in  English  history.  Their 
style,  as  one  authority  assures  us,  may  be  "  coarse  and  slovenly  " — 
although  the  judgment  seems  to  us  in  every  way  too  severe — ^but  in 
the  absence  of  grace  and  refinement  there  are  qualities  of  a  far  higher 
order.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  admirable  "  History  of  the  English  People," 
recognises  in  Wycliflfe's  tracts  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  man.  "  If 
Chaucer,"  he  says,  "  is  the  father  of  our  later  English  poetry,  Wycliffe 
is  the  fether  of  our  later  English  prose.  The  rough,  clear,  homely 
SngUsh  of  his  tracts,  the  speech  of  the  ploughman  and  the  trader  of 
the  day,  though  coloured  with  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the 
Bible,  is,  in  its  literary  use,  as  distinctly  a  creation  of  his  own  as  the 
style  in  which  he  embodied  it — ^the  terse,  vehement  sentences,  the 
stinging  sarcasms,  the  hard  antitheses,  which  roused  the  dullest  mind 
like  a  whip."  The  comparison  instituted  between  Chaucer  and  Wyc- 
liffe is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated ;  indeed,  it  may  not  unfairly  be 
contended  that  the  Beformer  did  more  for  the  progress  of  the  English 
language  than  the  Poet  Chaucer  was  the  representative  of  the 
higher  culture.    His  poetry  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissance, 
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and  was  therefore  adapted  to  the  more  educated  rather  than  to  the 
unlearned  orders  of  society.  Wycliffe  did  not  ignore  the  higher 
orders,  but  his  appeal  was  directed  to  all  clafises  alike.  He  pierced 
to  a  lower  depth  than  all  surface  distinctions — ^to  the  universal  heait 
— ^and  in  doing  so  fixed  the  language  of  the  people. 

WycUffe's  poor  preachers  or  "  simple  priests,"  whose  russet  gowns 
and  coarse  sermons  moved  the  laughter  of  the  learned,  gained  for  his 
doctrines  a  wide  and  rapid  circulation.  Their  opponents  were  panic- 
stricken,  and  complained  that  every  second  man  you  met  was  a 
Lollard.  Among  Wycliffe's  followers  were  "  knights  and  soldiers,  with 
dukes  and  earls."  The  supporters  and  ddfenders  of  the  new  sect  were 
to  be  found  everywhere  and  in  all  classes, ''  cutnong  the  baronage,  in 
the  cities,  among  the  peasantry  of  the  oountry  side,  even  in  the 
monastic  cell  itself."  Knyghton  compared  the  movement  to ''  suckers 
growing  out  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  which  filled  every  place  within  the 
compass  of  the  land,"  so  that  it  gained  over  to  it ''  the  greater  part  of 
the  people." 

WyclifiTe's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  eagerly  sought  after. 
Of  the  re^dsed  edition,  completed  shortly  after  his  death,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  are  said  still  to  exist.  Many  of  them  are  handsome 
and  costly  in  their  appearance,  and  must  have  belonged  to  the  wealthier 
classes.  Plainer  and  less  expensive  copies  are  also  found,  for  then,  as 
now,  the  common  people  formed  the  majority  of  every  movement  in 
the  direction  of  reform.  Copyists  must  have  been  kqpt  busily  at  work 
to  supply  so  great  a  demand.  The  poor  preachers  became  colporteurs 
as  well  as  evangelists,  carrying  with  them  Bibles  and  frs^ments  of 
Bibles  for  the  use  of  the  poorest  in  the  various  towns  and  villages. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the  joy  which  these  heroic  men  most 
have  diffused  around  their  path.  Their  visits  would  awaken  expecta- 
tion and  excite  gratitude.  They  would  themselves  read  from  the 
Scriptures  and  open  up  to  the  people  the  treasures  of  what  had  too 
long  been  a  sealed  book.  Copies  would  probably  be  handed  ronnd 
the  group  of  eager  listeners,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  the  means  would  purchase  them;  others  who  had  the  skill 
might  copy  fragments  for  themselves,  and  in  this  way  "  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life  "  flowed  freely  through  the  nation. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  from  the  outset  prepared  to  stamp 
out  the  ''  heresy  "  which  they  so  much  dreaded,  and  in  the  political 
unsettledness  (^  the  times,  especially  iu  the  terror  created  by  Uia 
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peasant  war^  they  found  much  to  aid  their  malicious  designs.  It  waa 
not,  howeyer,  until  after  the  deposition  of  Bichaid  II.  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  in  1399,  that  they  found  in  the  monarch  a  willing 
and  effective  ally.  Henry  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  WycUffe's 
foimer  Mend  and  patron,  and  it  was  hoped  by  the  Lollards  that  he 
would  at  least  protect  them  &om  persecution.  But  his  title  to  the 
throne  was  insecure ;  he  was  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  clergy> 
and  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  sacnfioe  of  the  cause  of  the 
Beformers.  To  a  convocation  held  at  St.  Paul's  a  week  after  his 
accession,  Henry  announced  that  he  would  ask  no  money  from  the 
deigy  except  under  the  most  urgent  need.  He  had  sent  (he  said)  to 
''beg  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  himself  and  his  kingdom,  to 
promise  that  he  would  protect  the  clergy  in  all  their  liberties  and 
inunnnities,  and  assist  them  with  all  his  power  in  exterminating 
heretics."    This  promise,  alas  I  was  too  faithfully  kept. 

Of  the  action  of  the  clergy,  the  following  are  fair  specimens : — ^In 
1387  Hereford  and  Ashton  were  forbidden  to  preach  in  his  diocese 
hy  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  whole  of  Wyclifife's  writings  and 
Hereford's  were  commanded  to  be  seized  and  burned.  In  1391  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  Bill  through  Parliament  forbidding  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  attempt  was  foiled,  largely 
through  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  claimed  for 
the  English  people  that  which  had  been  accorded  to  other  nations. 

^0  ecclesiastic  was  more  able  or  vindictive  than  Archbishop 
ArundeL  To  him  Henry  IV.  owed  his  crown.  We  may  judge  of 
Iiis  spirit  from  the  fact  that  he  presented  to  the  Pope  a  list  of  2G7 
enors  and  heresies  from  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  and  requested  him 
to  give  an  order  that  the  body  of  the  Eeformer  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  consecrated  ground  in  which  it  lay,  and  be  buried  in  a  dung* 
luH,  a  request  which,  to  his  credit,  the  Pope  declined  to  grant. 

In  1401  an  Act  was  passed  "  at  the  request  of  the  prelates  and 
^^ss^^  and  probably  without  the  regular  assent  of  Parliament, 
^iueatening  with  death  the  holders  of  the  new  opinions.  It  was 
diiected  against  '^  divers  false  and  perverse  people  of  a  new  sect : 
^7  make  unlawful  conventicles,  they  hold  and  exercise  schools,  and 
^e  and  write  books."  The  bishops  were  invested  with  power  to 
fine  and  imprison  all  heretics  and  possessors  of  heretical  books^  to 
Wid  over  to  the  sheriff  all  obstinate  and  lapsed  heretics,  to  be  burned 
at  once  "  in  a  high  place  before  the  people,  that  they  might  take  salu- 
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tary  warning."  The  civil  law  was  once  again  subordinated  to  the 
ecclesiastical ;  the  bishops  were  made  supreme ;  their  power  became 
arbitrary,  and  they,  and  they  alone,  were  responsible  for  this  foul 
blot  on  the  history  of  English  legislation.  In  July,  1408,  a  convoca- 
tion met  at  Oxford,  of  which  Arundel  was  the  moving  spirit,  and  in 
which  severe  laws  were  passed  against  the  heretics.  The  Seventh 
Constitution  reads  thus :  "  We  therefore  decree  and  ordain  that  no 
man  shall,  hereafter,  by  his  own  authority,  translate  any  text  of  the 
Scripture  into  English,  or  any  other  tongue,  by  way  of  a  book,  libel, 
or  treatise,  now  lately  set  forth  in  the  time  of  John  Wycliffe,  or  since, 
or  hereafter  to  be  set  forth,  in  part  or  in  whole,  privily  or  apertly, 
upon  pain  of  greater  excommunication,  until  the  said  translation  be 
allowed  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  or,  if  the  case  so  require,  by  the 
Council  provincial."  It  was  a  part  of  the  same  statute  *'that  no 
schoolmaster  should  hereafter  mix  religious  instruction  with  the 
teaching  of  youth,  nor  permit  discussion  about  the  sacraments,  nor 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  English;  that  books  of  this  sort 
written  by  John  Wycliflfe  and  others  of  his  time  should  be  banished 
from  schools,  halls,  and  all  places  whatsoever ;  that  no  man  should 
translate  any  part  of  Scripture  into  EngUsh  on  his  own  authority, 
and  that  all  persons  convicted  of  making  or  using  such  translation 
should  be  punished  as  favourers  of  error  and  heresy."  Later  still- 
in  1417 — the  right  of  sanctuary,  which  could  be  claimed  by  the 
lowest  criminals,  even  by  highway  robbers  and  murderers,  was  denied 
to  men  whose  sole  offence  lay  in  their  reading  the  Scriptures. 

Fines,  imprisonments,  and  deaths  multiplied  apace.  Some  had  to  do 
penance  in  the  market-places  for  their  supposed  connection  with  the 
heretics.  The  first  martyr  under  these  infamous  Acts  was  William 
Sawtree,  Rector  of  St  Osyth,  London,  who  was  burned  alive  in 
Smithfield  because  he  did  not  believe  that  the  bread  and  the  wine 
of  the  sacrament  were  by  consecration  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Thomas  Bradby,  an  uneducated  tailor,  but  a 
saintly  and  a  great  man ;  John  Claydon,  a  farrier ;  Thorpe,  a  clergyman ; 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  others  met  with  a  similar  fate.  We 
cannot  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  those  distressing  times,  or  refer 
to  all  those  who  triumphantly  bore  the  palm  of  martyrdom.  Of 
these  the  most  illustrious  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  a 
man  of  whom  Horace  Walpole  said  that  ''his  virtue  made  him  a 
reformer  and  his  valour  made  him  a  martyr."    He  was  unjustly  and 
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absurdly  suspected  of  political  intrigues-— charged  with  aiding  a  plot 
to  take  away  the  life  of  the  King  and  with  abetting  the  worst  forms 
of  heresy.  The  touching  story  of  his  imprisonment  is  too  long  to  be 
here  narrated.  After  his  release  he  acquitted  himself  with  noble  and 
heroic  consistency.  In  1418,  he  was  again  taken  by  treachery,  was 
pronounced  by  Arundel  and  his  provincial  synod  an  incorrigible 
heretic,  and  was  hung  in  chains  over  a  slow  fire  till  he  was  roasted  to 
death. 

The  famous  Council  of  Constance,  held  in  1414-15,  was  in  many 

respects  a  triumph  of  the  Protestant  principle,  and  by  its  deposition 

of  the  three  rival  Popes  and  its  election  of  Martin  V.  did  something  to 

disabuse  men's  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  occupant  of  the  Papal  chair 

possessed  infallible  insight  and  irresponsible  power.    But  there  are 

several  blots  on  its  fame  which  no  ingenuity  can  wipe  out — the 

condemnation  to  death  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;   the 

decree  which  for  the  first  time  forbade  the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the 

sacrament  of  communion ;  and  the  censure  of  WycUfTe,  who  at  that 

time  had  been  dead  thirty  years,  as  a  heretic,   the  decree  that  his 

books  should  be  burned,  and  that  his  body  should  be  dag  up  and  cast 

far  from  consecrated  groimd.    The  command  was  for  twelve  years 

disregarded,  but  in  1427  it  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pope,  ruthlessly 

carried  out.    Bichard  Flemmyng,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  in  his 

earlier  days  had  been  a  strong  Wycliffite,  received  the  mandate  of  his 

Holiness,  and  quickly  executed  it.    After  the  remains  of  the  great 

Eeformer  had  lain  for  more  than  forty-three  years  under  the  choir  of 

his  beloved  church  at  Lutterworth,  they  were  solemnly  "  ungraved  " 

and  the  greatest  indignity  done  to  his  memory.    But  not  thus  could 

the  progress  of  his  work  be  stayed.    In  the  familiar  and  oft-quoted 

^ords  of  Thomas  Fuller,  "  They  took  what  was  left  of  his  bones  and 

homed  them  to  ashes  and  cast  them  into  the  Swift,  a  neighbouring 

brook,  running  hard  by.    Thus  this  brook  hath  conveyed  his  ashes 

into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they  into 

the  main  ocean.    And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wyclifie  are  the  emblem  of 

his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  over."  I 
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T  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  that  a  change  has  of  late 
years  come  over  the  religious  sentiments  of  many  of  the 
5F  ministers  and  people  of  Nonconforming  churches.  The 
wider  the  area  over  which  our  observation  extends  the 
more  convincing  ia  the  efFect  So  deeply  has  this  change 
affected  them  that  the  utmost,  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  it  is  salutary  or  otherwise,  and  as  to  whither  it  tends.  The 
evil  to  which  we  allude  is  the  growing  tendency  to  place  the  Saviour 
in  a  position  less  important  than  that  which  He  claims  for  Himself; 
and  it  is  the  more  alarming  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
associated  with  an  avowed  desire  to  render  deserved  honour  to  the 
First  Person  in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  What  plea  could  be  more 
commendable  or  more  unanswerable  than  this  ? 

It  is  in  this  insidious  form  that  the  spiritual  vitality  and  vigour  of 
Nonconforming  churches  are  now  in  various  influential  directions 
being  assailed.  It  has  arisen,  we  believe,  partly  fix>m  a  revulsion 
from  certain  crude  and  extreme  views,  and  partly  from  the  absence 
of  active  persecution.  The  limits  of  the  present  paper  will  not 
admit  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  points  involved  in  this 
important  subject,  for  such  a  discussion  would  require  a  prolonged 
investigation  of  a  series  of  very  momentous  questions  which  for 
years  past  have  exercised  the  minds  of  most  of  the  earnest  men  of 
our  times.  As  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  we  refer,  we 
may  instance  the  practice  of  some  of  the  ministers  of  Nonconforming 
bodies  of  closing  their  prayers  without  recognition  of  the  mediator- 
ship  of  Jesus. 

We  are  expressly  taught  in  that  Book  which  is  the  only  authorised 
guide  in  matters  of  such  moment,  that  access  to  the  great  throne  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  personal  agency  of  Jesus,  and  in  His 
name.  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My  name,  that  will 
I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son."  This  arrange- 
ment should  commend  itself  alike  to  our  understanding  and  to  onr 
moral  sense,  inasmuch  as  God  owes  us  nothing — ^not  even  to  listen 
to  us.  Now,  if  He  has  indeed  made  it  plain  that  prayer  is  to  be 
offered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  for  His  sake,  our  ignoring  of  this 
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merciM  aiTangement  is  both  irreverent  and  rebellious  —  it  is 
*"  asking  amiss."  We  ought  clearly  to  be  quite  sure  of  our  ground 
in  an  affair  so  seriously  affecting  our  relation  to  our  Maker  as  this 
does.  Our  Lord  has  Himself  taken  pains  to  impress  upon  us,  in  a 
variety  of  ways^  that  He  is  the  only  "  way "  to  God,  and  that  "  no 
man  hath  access  [or  entree]  to  the  Father  but  by  Him,"  so  that  if  we 
deliberately  ignore  His  statements  on  this  head  we  are  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  despising  our  own  mercies,  and  of  the  impiety  of  not 
crediting  our  Sedeemer  with  the  virtue  of  common  truthfulness. 
That  He  might  "  bring  us  to  God "  was,  indeed,  the  very  purpose 
of  His  incarnation. 

There  is  the  utmost  difference  between  introducing  a  mere  novelty 
and  removing  an  ancient,  landmark ;  especially  is  this  so  in  the  case 
of  a  matter  so  momentous  as  that  of  our  approaches  to  our  Maker. 
We  do  not  feel  so  sure  as  some  appear  to  feel  that  it  has  been  left  by 
the  Almighty  to  some  persons  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  make  certain  discoveries 
connected  with  our  salvation  that  were  unknown  to  the  Heaven- 
directed  men  who  wrote  the  New  Testam^ent.  If  we  could  bring 
ourselves  to  think  that,  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard  the  whole 
subject  of  revelation  as  a  very  shaky  business  indeed,  and,  instead  of 
finding  ourselves  on  a  rock  grounded  and  settled,  we  should  be  in 
perpetual  unrest  and  hourly  jeopardy.  We  are,  therefore,  not  so 
much  concerned  to  show  the  excellency  of  the  "  old  path,"  already  so 
^ell  tried,  as  to  interrogate  the  patrons  of  this  new  one.  We  want  to 
^ow  its  authority  and  claims ;  and  we  want  to  know  whither  it 
leads,  for  we  do  not  like  moving  in  the  dark. 

The  person  who  prays  either  expects  to  be  answered  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  or  he  does  not  If  he  does,  on  what  ground  does  he  habitually 
^^in  from  acknowledging  the  fact  in  his  prayers  ?  and  if  he  does 
not.  then  on  what  ground  does  he  expect  it  ?  The  ignoring  of  our 
dependence  on  Christ's  mediation  in  connection  with  our  prayers 
iniplies  that  we  consider  His  mediation  either  unnecessary  or 
inadequate.  But  what  ground  does  the  Bible  afford  us  that,  if  we  set 
aside  Christ's  mediation^  God  will  deign  even  to  hearken  to  us  ?  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  ground  we  clearly  are  venturing  in  unbidden; 
and  our  supplication,  however  beautifully  and  modestly  worded,  is 
(to  say  the  best  of  it)  nothii^  better  than  sounding  bra^  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal :  it  may  be  well  for  us  if  God  does  not  regard  it  in  a  much 
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less  flattering  light.  If  we  imagine  that  a  prayer  which  contains 
indications  of  clear  thinking,  of  tender  feeling,  of  good  aspiration^  is 
sure  of  acceptance,  are  we  not  placing  its  acceptability  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  excellence?  As  if  that  Being  to  whom  there  can  be 
nothing  new  should  be  surprised  and  fascinated  by  the  indications  o^ 
our  advancement  in  moral  education,  or  charmed  into  compliance 
with  our  wishes  by  the  literary  quality  of  our  performance!  But  is 
it  quite  clear  that,  in  order  to  the  Divine  approval  and  acceptance, 
men  who  have  sinned  need  no  better  certificate  than  good  educa- 
tion ?  If,  again,  we  may  expect  to  be  answered  on  the  ground 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  aspirations,  are  we  not  basing  the  matter 
on  the  ground  of  being  heard  for  our  own  sakes  ?  and  are  we 
not  guilty  of  the  folly  of  forgetting  what  God  has  assured  us  as 
to  the  deceptiveness  and  the  desperate  wickedness  of  our  hearts? 
and  are  we  not  thus  taking  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  Him 
who  must  understand  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  our  case  better 
than  we  can  ever  understand  them  ourselves  ?  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  the  hearts  of  even  the  best  of  us  may  be  deceiving 
them  in  the  notion  they  prompt  them  to  form  regarding  their  own 
sincerity  ?  And  yet,  if  in  our  approaches  to  the  Holy  One  we 
set  aside  due  consideration  of  Him  who  in  infinite  grace  has  been 
given  us  as  an  encouragement  to  draw  nigh  and  an  assurance  that  we 
shall  be  listened  to,  there  appears  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  expecting  to  be  heard  and  answered  ou  account  of  some  merit 
of  our  own — such,  for  example,  as  our  sincerity  of  desire,  our  sense  of 
misery,  our  brokenness  of  spirit,  or  what  not. 

It  will  be  urged  that  the  omission  of  a  mere  formula  must  not  be 
taken  to  imply  the  omission  of  that  which  the  formula  embodies ; 
that  "  the  letter  killeth ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life  \ "  and  that  it 
is  surely  vain  to  suppose  that  the  Omniscient  One  is  to  be  cajoled 
into  acquiescence  by  the  trick  of  a  mere  incantation.  Can  we  not 
mean  the  real  thing  without  a  set  form  of  mere  childish  mono- 
syllables ?  With  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  sort,  we 
have  the  strongest  sympathy;  still,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
practice  for  which  we  now  plead  has  been  expressly  prescribed  by 
high  Heaven,  we  regard  it  as  sheer  trifling  if  intended  as  a  defence; 
for,  if  we  may  leave  God  to  take  for  granted  our  dependence  on  the 
mediation  of  His  Son,  why  may  we  not  also  leave  Him  to  take  for 
granted  our  prayers  themselv3s,  and  forthwith  discontinue  the  prac- 
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tice  of  "  making  known ''  our  requests  to  our  heavenly  Father  on  the 
ground  that  He  "  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of  before  we 
ask  Him "  ?  What  earthly  monarch  would  allow  to  approach  his 
throne  in  farmA  pauperis  rebel  subjects  who  should  deliberately  and 
of  set  purpose  drop  the  terms  which  form  the  very  basis  of  inter- 
course between  parties  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  and  so  widely 
distanced — ^the  terms  being  those  expressly  prescribed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  mercy  by  the  monarch  himself  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
undoubted  prerogative  of  undeserved  clemency  ?  Would  intercourse 
te  even  possible  under  such  conditions  ?  And  surely  the  mortal  who 
thinks  thus  to  obtain  the  ear  of  Heaven  had  better  think  again,  for 
what  if  it  should  turn  out  at  last  that  the  good  Father  whose 
arrangement  we  have  chosen  to  ignore  has  been  dealing  with  us 
''according  to  our  work/'  and  not  heeding  our  prayers  at  all?  Is 
this  too  much  to  believe  ?  If  so^  how  can  it  be  shown  to  be  so  ? 
The  omission  we  complain  of  implies,  therefore,  serious  misconception 
of  fact  as  to  the  authorised  conditions  of  the  approach  of  sinful  men 
to  their  merciful  Proprietor  and  unerring  Judge — ^if  not  a  miscon- 
ception of  fact,  then  a  fatal  oversight  or  neglect  of  fact  and  of  the 
importance  of  it  It  implies  also  a  tendency  to  imdervalue  the 
fuuctions  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  our  need  of  His  work  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth  of  meaning  and  fitness. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  "boldness"  in  prayer  of  which 
orthodox — ^that  is,  commonplace  or  weak-minded — ^believers  are  wont 
to  boast  savours  of  irreverence ;  and  this  monopoly  of  solicitude  for 
the  honour  of  Grod  is  complacently  appropriated  by  the  man  who 
ventures  into  communion  with  the  Most  High  after  dismissing,  with 
mature  thought  and  of  set  purpose,  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
Christ's  mediation  from  his  heart  To  what  a  depth  of  irreverence 
dust  that  man  have  sunk!  Does  he  indeed  expect  that  the 
Ahnighty  will  receive  his  application  ?  If  so,  on  what  ground  does 
he  expect  it  ?  There  are,  undoubtedly,  multitudes  of  persons  who 
^  the  Heaven-prescribed  formula  with  astonishing  flippancy  at  the 
<^Io6e  of  prayer,  and  who  appear  little  to  think  of  its  sigidficance, 
while  they  use  it,  we  fear,  for  no  more  intelligent  reason  than  that  it 
is  the  custom.  Notoriously  is  this  the  case  with  some  of  the  men  who 
so  mechanically  recite  the  prayers  in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal 

I  communion.    Men  of  refined  sentiment  will  instinctively  recoil  at 
^uch  profanation  in  whatever  quarter  they  may  see  it^  and  will 
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assTvedly  be  Tight  in  the  opinion  that  such  peisems  "  ask  and  do  not 
reoeive^  beeause  th^  tuk  omw."  But  would  any  man  in  his  senses 
lelinqnish  the  piactioe  of  eating  beoause,  foisooth,  some  people  eat 
like  swine?  None  but  sine^pe  believers  in  Jesus  can,  with  any 
legord  to  the  fitness  of  things,  adopt  the  formula;  and,  though  it 
does  seem  to  be  <)fben  en  the  lips  of  the  uncultured  and  of  the 
irreverent,  and  is  thus  apt  to  be  deprived  of  its  proper  weight,  yet  in 
the  lips  of  true  men  it  is  not  of  necessity  to  be  r^arded  as  a 
panderifng  to  a  mere  popular  superstition.  Alas!  the  wilfdl  and 
studied  omission  of  it  is,  we  apprehend,  a  pandering  to  something 
less  Goxmnendable  tiian  the  faith  of  the  simple^^minded  believer. 

We  fear,  however,  that  those  of  the  Nonconfonning  ministers  who 
have  caught  at  this  recent  foible  are  not  all  of  them  so  innocent  or  so 
ingenuous  as  the  men  of  cidtured  feeling  just  alluded  to,  nor  so  able 
to  give  a  good  and  simple  account  of  themselves.  Indeed,  we  have 
•the  best  of  reasons  for  being  quite  certain  that  some  ministers  of  good 
position  have  adopted  the  practice  from  a  mere  cantankerous  dblike 
of  what  they  term  "  orthodoxy" — by  which  they  mean  the  religions 
opinions  and  practices  of  persons  whom  they  consider  destitute  of 
genius.  In  defence  of  this  species  of  monomania  they  are  able,  as  it 
unfortunately  happens,  to  quote  the  habit  of  some  well-known  prece- 
dents, such  as  James  Martiaeau,  Dr.  Parker,  and  Mark  Wilks.  Any 
eccentricity  of  these  peculiar  men  they  are  ready  to  snatch  up,  as  if  it 
were  a  new  revelation  designed  to  supersede  the  epistles  of  Paul  and 
the  words  of  the  Master.  But  the  practices  of  such  men  as  these  do 
not  sit  wdl  on  persons  of  ordinary  proportions.  If  it  were  possible 
for  these  three  gentlemen  to  impart  to  the  Christian  public  an  explana- 
tion of  their  practice — taking  care,  of  course,  so  to  word  it  that  it 
should  be  intelligible  to  their  fellow-creatures  of  the  common  sort— 
they  would  but  be  dischai^ging  what  is  clearly  a  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  Author  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  in  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
men  as  these  should  have  abandoned  the  usual  practice  without  having 
ficst  satisfied  themselves ;  and  it  behoves  them,  in  the  absence  of  a 
puUic  statement  of  the  reasons  for  titeir  new  departure,  at  least  to 
remember  that  the  edged  tool  which  a  grown  man  might  handle  with 
impimity  may  he  fatal  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  and  untutered  child. 
In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  ponder  the  question  as  to  the 
prbhaUe  inftoenoe  of  the  practice  upon  the  young  in  our  congn^ 
tionsy  ridiom  we  shall  soon  find  smutting  in  their  piayecs  all  allnsioa 
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l^tlT>  ^^«***^  ^I^'^^te'  for  no  more  intelligent  reason 
ha^  that  their  nun^ters  do  the  same,  and  without  any  to^eZS 

pmctace    If  mmisteis  of  Christ's  Gospel  offer  Christless  prayer  what 
wonderrf  common  persons  come  to  do  so  too ?    And  \Zi^% 
^ppen  that  lie  laws  of  Heaven  are  set  at  nanght  in  theT^  feTe  o 
Zt  ^^"^  ^'^  ^  wounded  in  the  W  oTite 

^P^tioe  arises,  we  fear,  from  a  thought  of  dispensing  with  the 

f^S     ^i*!!  """^  ""  ""^ '^    That  this  fear  is  not  without 
foundabon  will  be  better  appreciated  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

men  who  have  taken  to  this  new  foible  are,  almost  without  exception 
men  who  have  become  noted  for  some  religious  idiosyncrasy,  and  who' 
ae  dnftmg  away  from  certain  truths  which  are  distinctive  of  the 
Go^  taught  by  Jesus-such,  for  example,  as  His  Deity,  the  truth 
ha  the  8h«Jdmg  of  His  blood  is  essential  to  human  salvation,  and 
that,  apart  from  the  operation  of  the  Third  Person  in  the  evar^blsssed 
Tmuty,  no  substantial  spiritual  blessing  can  come  to  us.    It  is  a 
badge  of  Umtanamsm-an  « ism  "  of  which,  for  any  real  good  it  has 
done  for  maiJond,  none  of  us  have  need  to  be  enamoured.    To  one  of 
toe  greatest  Christian  metaphysicians  in  any  age-Robert  HaU-that 
m    was  a  synonym  for  hopeless  vacuity,  and  the  signal  for  revul- 
jwn  and  gloom.    It  was  not,  in  his  case,  affectation  either,  for  that 
jstem  takes  the  heart  to  an  orbit  too  far  from  the  genial  warmth  of 
Je  central  love,  and  that  great  man  had  been  pierced  by  the  cold  of 
that  remote  region.    It  is  a  novel  practice,  which  has  only  come  into 
>ise  among  Nonconformists  since  the  time  when  th^  took  to  flirting 
with  the  religion  of  nation.    It  is  lamentable  to  see  that  men,  other- 
wise mtelligent.  have  not  yet  oulgrown  the  blunder  of  misapplying 
that  unfortunate  iwtvm  of  Tennyson's— a  dietim.  which  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  Ihiijg  to  turn  « doubting  "  intoa isligion. 
uear  as  his  reputation  as  a  :poet  must  be  to  him,  we  doubt  whether 
he  would  have  allowed  those  iU^fated  words  to  pass  into  print  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  what  an  absurd  use  would  have  been  -made  <tf 
^hem  by  persons  of  spiritualcharaoter  .and  mental  quality  immeasnr^ 
ably  inferior  to  his  own.    Weak  and  small  men  have  losntg  been  wont 
to  screen  tbemselves  with  thesagis  of  thatgwat  jnan's  authodty,.and 
t»  contend  that  there  m^  « live  mcne  iuth  .in  ,1ibe  <awtas»L(&  Chriaf  a 
»»»>Ma  ffiijrar  ihan  in  ibe  oae  of  it"    "  Why , found  our  pisatioM 
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and  opinions  on  mere  texts  ? "  say  they.  "  Let  ns,  rather,  leave  first 
principles  and  go  on  to  perfection,  like  men,  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us 
repudiate  bondage  to  the  mere  letter,  and  let  ns  ascend  the  heights  of 
philosophical  generalisation  and  take  the  broad  and  enlightened 
platform.  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their 
cords  from  us ! "  Thus,  while  the  angels  before  His  throne  proclaim 
Him  "  worthy,"  it  has  been  left  to  t^  to  discover  that  the  angels  are 
mistaken.  If  the  formula  can  indeed  be  shown  to  be  the  hard-and- 
fast  line  of  a  mere  human  hierarchy,  planned  to  bind  the  consciences 
of  the  weak  and  credulous  to  subjection  to  priestly  pretension,  let  us 
by  all  means  assert  our  liberty,  and  treat  it  as  all  the  unauthoritative 
dida  of  councU,  convocation,  and  synod  deserve  to  be  treated  when 
they  presume  to  step  in  between  the  soul  and  Him  to  whom  it  owes 
allegiance. 

Iliere  is  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  character  and  teachings 
of  Christ  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  men  should  yield  intelligent 
assent  to  His  claims  on  their  adhesion.  More  especially  is  His 
attractiveness  felt  by  young  persons  of  culture,  as  He  stands  out 
amidst  all  the  characters  of  histoiy  as  the  "chief  among  ten 
thousand,  and  the  altogether  lovely."  Not  to  perceive  this  has 
come  to  be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  a  coarse  nature  and  a 
defective  education.  What  wonder  if,  imder  such  circumstances, 
many  of  our  young  men  should  become  possessed  of  a  desire  to 
spend  their  lives  in  the  study  of  Christian  truth,  and  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  it !  Many  men  have,  under  such  impulses,  entered  the 
Christian  ministry  from  the  sincerest  motives;  but,  when  they  have 
become  absorbed  in  historical  and  metaphysical  inquiry,  they  have  in 
due  time  become  top-heavy,  and  have  been  capsized  in  a  stoim  of 
theological  embarrassment  which  they  have  not  been  possessed  of 
ballast  enough  to  enable  them  to  meet  on  equal  terms.  Among 
other  indications  of  such  a  catastrophe,  we  find  them  denying  the 
necessity  of  the  experience  which  the  Bible  teaches  us  to  regard  as 
'^  conversion,"  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  brain,  such  as  ought  to  render  the  subject 
of  it  a  case  for  medical  treatment,  or  for  comnuseration,  the  obvious 
iB/oi  being  that  the  person  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  form  such 
an  opinion  is  not  himself  a  c<mvert6d  person,  and  can  ttierefore  no 
more  estimate  the  case  than  a  blind  man  can  be  expected  to  jndge  of 
colours.    A  person  who  persistently  declines  to  give  to  Chxist  the 
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position  assigned  Him  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  '^  honour  the 
Son  even  as  he  honours  the  Father/'  is  not  a  believer  in  Christ  nor  a 
converted  person;  and  it  clearly  follows  that  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
leader  of  converted  persons.  However  attractive  he  may  be  as  a 
Sunday  lecturer^  he  is  not  in  his  right  place  in  the  pulpit  of  any 
Evangelical  body— -unless  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  function 
of  the  pulpit  is  altered  from  what  it  was  in  former  days,  that  the 
world  does  not  now  stand  in  need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and  that  the 
pulpit  is  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  pedestal  for  the  display  of 
intdlectual  athletics. 

It  is  not  without  a  deep  conviction  of  the  evils  which  now  infect 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Evangelical  sections  of  Nonconforming  bodies 
that  we  have  responded  to  the  call  of  duty  in  noting  the  foible  upon 
which  we  have  been  dwelling.  We  warn  our  churches,  by  all  the 
jealousy  they  feel  for  the  honour  of  the  Saviour,  that  they  permit  no 
presumptuous  hand  to  touch  that  perfect  work  with  which  God  has 
pronounced  Himself  ^  well  pleased."  No  real  good  can  conoie  of  it ; 
nothing  can  result  from  it  but  the  gradual  paralysis  of  every  grace 
that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  The  decadence  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  dea&ess  to  the  urgent  call  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  among  them  that  perish,  comparative  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  non-Christian  peoples  upon  our  service,  a  vague  surmise  that  by- 
and-by  all  will  come  right  with  the  heathen  even  though  we  ignore 
onr  duty  to  send  them  the  glad  tidings  of  Grod's  love — ^these  and 
other  signs  of  decay  come  along  in  the  train  of  this  one  sad 
significant  omission.  We  are  no  advocates  of  merely  fossilised 
opinions,  nor  devotees  of  dogmas  and  practices  which  have  nothing 
better  than  age  to  recommend  them;  but  there  are  certain  defined 
lines  of  religious  truth  which  no  man  claiming  to  be  a  believer  in 
Jesus  can  afford  to  give  up ;  and  the  time  is  coming — if  it  is  not 
already  come — ^when  those  who  know  and  love  the  Saviour  will 
need  to  cleanse  their  sanctuaries,  beginning  at  the  inside  of  the 
pulpit  Let  all  men  be  on  their  guard  who  feel  that  they  have 
any  interest  in  the  continuity  of  Gospel  teaching. 

J.  D.  Bate. 
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HE  question,  "  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clbtiied  ?  *"  is  tbij 
common,  and  probably  allowed  eveij  &y  to  trouble  too 
many.  "Vfiih  anxiety  on  this*  soore  perhaps  few  or  none 
are  unfamiliar.  How  well  it  would  be  if^  patting  aside  the 
inferior  personal  consideration  to  which  it  refers,  we  were  to 
leceive  and  submit  to  the  answer,  '*  Be  dothed  wilSi  humility.*^  Let 
the  lowliness,  the  meekness,  the  submissiveness  which  tilat  disposition 
implies  be  the  habitual  characteristic  of  life  both  with  regard  to  Grod 
and  man.    ''  Put  on  humUeness  of  mind;" 

We  do  not  mean  moek  humility.  13iere  is  a  spurious  counterfeit 
that  we  sometimes  meet  with,  that  simulates  the  manner,  and*  seeks 
in  its  pretences  to  pass  itself  ofiT  as  the  real  quality.  It  would  deceive 
by  its  appearances  even  the  discerning,  were  it  not  that  the  stage 
garment  assumed  is  blown  back  now  and  Hbeni,  and'  the  reality 
of  pride  underneath  is  betrayed: 

We  do  not  mean  the  humility  which,  tiHough  real^  is  wSf-conadons 
and  secretly  desires  itself  to  be  noticed ;  wishes  its  condescension  to 
be  observed,  and  likes  to  do  what  if  does  under  a  sense  of  glancing 
eyes.  There  is  sometimes  a  tinge  of  impurity  even  in  the  best 
things.  We  mean  the  humility  that  springs  from  the  heart  and 
difiVises  a  moral  lustre  over  the  life;  t^e  humility  that  wishes  to  hide 
even  its  appearance  in  the  earnest  reality  tiiat  belongs  to  it;  a 
humility  imfeigned,  not  assumed,  diat  can  bear  any  test  that  may  be 
used,  that  has  its  root  in  the  soul,  and  its  witness  with  God. 

The  appropriateness  of  this  disposition  strikes  us.  WiUi'  beings 
such  as  we  are,  limited,  dependent,  erring,  nothing  would'  seem  more 
consonant  to  our  position  and  character.  What  room  is  there  for 
pride  ?  In  any  of  those  matters  in  which  we  may  have  seen  self- 
exaltation,  how  little  reason  for  this  would  appear!  Bo  men  pride 
themselves  on  talent  ?  It  is  often  over-estimated ;  others,  freqnentlj 
with  less  pretension,  surpass  them  in  the  same  direction ;  even  them- 
selves have  sometimes  to  admit  failure  where  they  hoped  to  succeed, 
while  accident  may  deprive  and  time  will  impair.  Do  men  plums 
themselves  upon  knowledge  ?     They  have  acquired  little  compared 
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with  wbat  is  possiUe  to  be  knowiu  What  realms  they  have  never 
explored ;  what  secrets  they  have  never  discovered  1  How  superficial 
is  much ;  how  unready  we  are  in  its  use,  and  foi^etful  of.  what  we. 
liave  acquired  Do  men  pride  themselves  on  rank?  It  is  purely  a 
conventional  thing,  often  little  connected  with  true  nobility,  separable^, 
and  surely  to  be  separated  atlast  from  evaiy  one. 

'^  Kind  bearts  are  more  tium  cozoiMts, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  ■blood.'' 

Do  men  glory  in  their  wealth?  Some  of  the  vilest. of  mankind., 
have  had  much  more  than  they.  Often  it  has  been  dissociated  front, 
any  of  the  qualities  that  indicate  inward  riches  of  the  soul;  and  while 
often  it  has  been. stripped  &om  men,  like  leaves  from  the  trees  by 
autumn  winds,  it  must  inevitably  be  left  behind  when  the  spirit  takes 
her  final  flight  Do  men  pride  themselves  on  moral  worth  ?  Yetv 
were  they  correctly  to  see  themselves,  they  would  find  how  many 
infirmities  mar  the  best  characters ;  while  if  others  knew  as  much  of 
us  as  we  might  know  of  ourselves,  it  would  soon  be  declared  we  had. 
been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  Do  any 
vaunt  of  s^ritual  grace  ?  Tet  what  have  they  that  has  not  been 
received  through  the  Sovereign  mercy  of  God  ?  Are  any  self-sufficient 
eonceming  good  works  ?  Yet  how  mixed  have  been  the  motives  of! 
these — ^how  feeble  and  imperfect  the  doing,;  while  who  can  acquit 
himself  of  the  charge  that  he  has  not  done  all  that  he  mi^t  ?  Take 
the  whole  round  of  circumstances  and  character  in  life;  comparisons 
made  for  the  disparagement. of  others  and  approbation,  of  self  are. 
fi^uently  sadly  mistaken.  Self-tests  are  often  only  other. names  for 
self^excnaes,  and  what  we  conceive  deserved  oommendation  nothing 
but  delusive  flatteiy.  The  word. of  (Jod  speaks  strongly  coxBceming 
all  this:  ''Talk  no  more  exceeding  proudly;,  let  not  acrog^cj  come 
out  of  your  mouth." 

Especially  what  reason  for.  anything  but  deep  abasement  .before 
God  ?  Within  the  glance  of  that  eye  that  detects  all  the  faxdts  of  ouz. 
life,  all  selfoomplaeency  withers,  as  a  leaf  in  the  flames.  Before  that 
Judgment  that  weighs  the  actions  of  life;  how  palpable  are  the  defects 
of  even  our  best  deeds.  In:  that,  presence  where  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons,  what  another  hue  all  fancied  righteousness,  receives! 
Probably  not  <mly  in.  ceremonial  exactness,  but'  in  moral  excellenee, 
the  Apostle  Paul  had  been,  before  his  conversion,  most  unblameable 
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and  upxighb  Yet  when  the  law  was  revealed  in  its  inner  spirit,  how 
he  had  to  confess  himself  undone.  While  the  great  principle,  ^  Not 
by  works  of  righteousness  but  according  to  His  mercy  we  are  saved,"' 
strikes  away  boasting'  from  every  lip.  One  has  told  us  how,  when 
John  Knox  lay  dying,  his  friends  found  Mm  one  morning  pale  and 
exhausted.  During  the  night  he  had  not  slept  but  wrestled.  He 
had  contended  with  suggestions  which  the  enemy  of  souls  had  pressed. 
Did  he  not  deserve  weU,  he  who  had  stood  valiantly  in  battle  in  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  rights — ^he  who  had  preached,  without  bating 
a  word,  with  a  Papist's  carbine  levelled  at  his  head — ^he  to  whom  the 
whole  of  Scotland  would  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  ?  like  Jacob 
he  wrestled,  yet  not  with  an  angel,  until  break  of  day.  The  conflict 
had  been  stem,  but  hiunility  had  conquered.  What  had  he  that  God 
had  not  given  ?  In  what  had  he  succeeded  and  Grod  not  prospered 
him  ?  He  was  able  to  bring,  as  we  should  ever  do,  the  honour  and 
glory,  and  lay  all  at  the  Divine  feet. 

The  attractiveness  of  Humility  interests.  It  occasions  no  offence. 
It  wins  approval,  disarms  opposition,  conciliates  prejudice,  engage? 
sympathy.  Pride  is  morbidly  sensitive,  quickly  hurt.  Humility  is 
calm  and  forbearing,  ready  to  make  allowances,  anticipating  ex- 
planations. Pride  is  eager  to  set  itself  forth  and  monopolise 
applause  for  anything  done.  Humility  entertains  a  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  and  character  of  others,  and  is  willing  to  hear  their 
praises  rather  than  its  own.  Pride  is  often  connected  with  very 
unfavourable  dispositions.  Humility  is  kindly  and  gentle,  exhibiting 
a  grace  of  demeanour  that  springs  genuinely  from  the  heart.  Pride  is 
hasty.  Humility  long-suffering.  Pride  glories  in  what  it  has  done. 
Humility  wishes  it  had  done  better.  Pride  is  for  show,  but  Humility 
is  retiring,  yet,  like  Una,  "making  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.*^ 
Humility  shows  how  great  principles  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
performance  of  little  duties,  and  in  meekness  of  execution  win5 
honour  from  the  disceming.  She  is  not  turned  aside  because 
something  has  to  be  done  that  will  not  gain  conspicuousness,  bat 
quietly  applies  herself  to  the  task  to  be  accomplished,  and  is  satisfied 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  her  duty.  like  Charity, "  She 
doth  not  behave  herself  tmseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  eviL"  Pride  is  Nebuchadnezzar,  clothed  in  r^ 
robes,  looking  upon  the  city  which  imder  his  conmiands  had  become 
one  of  the  wonder3  of  the  world,  and  exclaiming,  "  Is  not  this  Great 
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Babylon  which  I  have  bmlt  ?"  Humility  is  David,  after  his  life  of 
service,  going  in  and  sitting  before  the  Lord,  and  saying, "  Who  am  I, 
0  Lord  Grod  ?  and  what  is  my  house  that  Thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  V 
And  this  was  yet  asmall  thing  in  Thy  sight,  0  Lord  God ;  but  Thou 
hast  spoken  also  of  Thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to  come. 
And  is  this  the  manner  of  man,  0  Lord  God  ? "  Pride  is  Herod  on 
liis  birthday,  clothed  in  glittering  robes,  and,  as  he  made  an  oration, 
and  the  sun  flashed  back  from  his  gilded  attire,  they  cried,  and  he* 
approved  it,  ^  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  not  of  a  man.**  Humility  is^ 
Panl,  before  Agrippa,  wishing  that  all  his  audience  were  even  as  he- 
was.  "  except  those  bonds,"  yet  confessing  how  his  former  life  had  been^ 
a  mistake  and  he  owed  everything  to  the  interposition  of  Divine 
grace.  Pride  is  Nicodemus  as  he  came  at  first  to  question  Christ 
with  all  a  Kabbi's  self-sufficiency.  Humility  is  Mary  at  the  MasterV 
feet,  drinking  in  His  sacred  teachings,  wondering  at  the  mystery  of 
love,  and  purposing  how  by  the  *'  alabaster  box  of  ointment "  sh© 
may  show  at  least  some  small  sign  of  her  gratitude.  Beautiful  is* 
true  Humility,  like  some  fragrant  flower  exhibiting,  the  more  closely 
it  is  examined,  the  traces  and  finish  of  the  Divine  hand. 

The  greaifiess  of  humility  should  also  impress. 

The  infidel  Hume,  and  such  as  he,  have  despised  the  quality  we 
commend.  It  has  been  tabooed  as  low  and  abject.  Yet  we  may 
discern  in  it  a  superiority  to  which  such  have  been  blind. 

There  is  a  greatness  in  the  self-control  which  it  shows.  The  self* 
mastery  of  humility  can  hold  in  check  impetuous  impulses  of  our 
nature,  to  which  pride  would  readily  give  vent  For  instance — 
foTgiveness.  Humility  will  not  cherish  resentment,  nor  allow  a^ 
spirit  of  retaliation,  but  will  be  prompt  to  grant  a  pardon  in  the 
spirit  of  the  prayer,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us."  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  when  once  asked  if  it 
would  not  be  manly  to  resent  a  certain  ofience,  replied,  "  Yes ;  but  ifr 
would  be  God-like  to  forgive  it"  Does  not  that  man  show  more  of 
power  who  represses,  than  he  who  gives  rein  to  angry  inclinations  ? 
Are  we  not  reminded  of  Him  who,  though  so  insulted  by  our  sin,  held 
hack  the  lightnings  of  His  throne,  and  devised  a  way  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  forgive  ?  There  is  greatness  in  the  self-denials 
of  which  humility  is  capable.  Self-pleasing  is  the  spirit  of  prides 
It  needs  no  careful  inward  regulation  to  allow  this.  But  to  curb 
^f;  to  refuse  it  ascendency;  to  take  a  lower  place  than  that  deserved; 
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while  not  haTing  an  nndae  i^pued  to  our  owil  interested  showiog 
willingness  to  advance  the  interests,  of  anothw;  not  thioughwantof 
spirit,  but  from  a  desire  for  peaee,  withdrawing  claims  that  die 
might  press ;  here  we  see  theumild  majesty  of  humiL'ty.  Espoeiallf 
there  is  greatness  in  service  rendered.  Whose,  thoughts  in  this 
<x>nnectiQn  do  not  rise  to  the  Hi^^est?  Wha  doea  not  think  of 
the  great  humility  of  Him  who,  as.  the  children  were  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  likewise  took  part  of  the  same  ?  Who  does  not 
remember  His  homeless  life,  endless  benevolence,  and  exhausting  toils 
in  the  achievement  of'  our  redemption  ?  Who  does  not  remember 
His  words, ''  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister  "  ?  Who  does  not  picture  the  scene  when  ''  He  took  a  towel 
and  girded  Himself,  and  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples " !  Who 
•does  m>t  gai^  the  stupendous  descent  suggested  by  the  words, 
''  Though  He  was  in  tilie  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God,  He  yet  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  took  upon 
Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross "  ?  The  greatness  of  himulity  is  that  it  is  Christ-like, 
and  in  all  its  pure  illustmtions  of  helpfulness,  devotedness,  and  zeal, 
deriving  its  motives  &om  the  cross,  it  possesses  and  exhibits  the  spirit 
of  Heaven. 

The  accqjtdbleness  of  humility  before  (jod  will  close  oux  brief 
review.  "  God  resisteth  the  proud  but  givet  hgrace  imto  the  humble." 
It  is  on  humility  that  the  blessings  of  heaven  have  ever  been  confetred. 
What  eloquent  instances  speak  frc»n  the  past!  Behold  Kineveh  in 
mourning,  lamenting  her  sin !  She  has  heard  the  ciy  of  the  stranger 
prophet,  and  all  ranks  of  the  people  aoe  de^ly  moved.  The  feasts  of 
nobility  are  abandoned,  the  pageantry  of  royalty  is  laid  aside.  Sack- 
oloth,  ashes,  and  fasting  are  the  outward  signs  of  deep  spirxtaiil 
prostration.  Even  the  beast  of  the  field  was  in  some  sort  to  be  joined 
in  the  penitence  of  man.  Evil  ways  were  to  be  renounced,  and 
piuyer — 

^  A  breath  thafc  fleets  beyond  tbis  iron  world 
And  touches  Him  that  made  it" — 

to  be  mightily  urged.    There  was  saecess.;  llineveh  was  efparedL 

Behold  Manasseh  in  prison^  the.sad  viskm  of  his  past  sin  hauntog 
his  loneliness  and  piercing  him  with  remorse !  "  He  humbled  hinisalf 
greatly  before  the  God;  of  his  fathen,  and  bttoi^  Him.''  There 
were  terrible  sins  of  whichio  repent    But  his  Jiuaulity  is  xpgarded, 
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Ms  prayer  heard,  and  he  is  able  amid  tiie  blessings  of  restoiation  to 
prove  the  sinoerity  of  his  contrition. 

Behold  Peter  going  out  and  weeping  bitterly;  and  thea  after- 
wards, in  the  memorable  interriew  when  he  was  restored'  to  the 
Apostleship,  standing,  with  humilitj  in  his  heart,  to  receive  the 
tokens  and  commissions  of  infinite  gentleness  and  mercy,  while  in 
succeeding  years  he  wrote,  "Be  ye  clothed  with  humility"  ! 

Humility  is  the  penitent  that  weeps  over  sin.  Humility  the 
believer  that  looks  to  Christ  and  clings  to  Him.  Humility  the 
disciple  that  walks  with  Jesus,  is  owned  by  Him,  and  at  last,  exalted 
bv  His  right  hand,  shall  share  His  throne  and  enter  into  His  joy. 

Augustine  says, ''  That  which  first  overcame  man  is  the  last  thing 
be  overcouies."  We  must  give  diligence,  then,  to  the  abasement  of 
pride  and  cultivation  of  humility,  for  only  thus  can  we  enjoy  hope  of 
success.  It  has  been  well  remarked :  Thou  art  not  required  to  be 
ignorant  of  tiiat  good  which  really  is  so  indeed ;  but  beware  of 
imagmiBg'  thai  to  be  good  which  is  not ;  yea^  rather  let  something 
that  is  truly  good  pass  thy  view,  and  see  it  within^  rather  than 
beyond,  ite  true  size  ;  and  then,  whatsoever  it  be,  see  it  not  as  thine 
own  but  God^s.  Look  at  the  good  of  others  and  the  evil  in  thysel£ 
Is  not  the  day  at' hand  when  men  shall  be  taken  off  all  false  heights 
and  set  on  their  own  feet,  and  that  shall  be  first  which  God  accounts 
first,  neither  more  nor  less  ?  Pray  for  humility ;  there  is  safety  there. 
Learn  from  the  Great  Example,  who  was  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 
So  shall  be  experienced  the  blessing  pronounced  when  it  was  said, 
''Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  that  same  shall 
begceat  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


gpS:ssi0mrr3|  |Ctfas  ftxmt  all  H^t  Minrftr, 


CauBcn  MtasioNABr  SoouffT. 

ROtf  tiie  InteUi(ieneer  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  we 
gather  the  f6llowihg  particulan  oonoeming  the  Rev.  Geoi^ 
Maxwell  Gordon,  who  fell  in  the  engagement  at  Candafaar,  on 
the  I6th  of  August : — 

Mr.  Gordon  was  a  missionary  at  his  own  charges,  his  private 
CQeaos  not  only  maintaining  his  mission  work  without  cost  to  the  Church 
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Society,  but  being  ever  liberally  bestowed  on  useful  objeota 
oondacive  to  the  temporal  or  spiritual  well-being  of  people  whom  he  ooold 
help.  Suoh  a  man,  with  felt  capacity  for  a  certain  line  of  aotion*  with 
opportunities  presented  to  him  of  whidi  he  peroeiyes  the  value,  is  guided 
by  an  impulse  which  is  true  for  hinii  however  differently  others  might  be 
affected  by  it.  He  was  uxged,  as  his  letters  at  the  time  quietly  but  un- 
mistakably showed,  by  a  pressure  which  he  felt  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
He  at  once  accepted  the  leading  which  was  indicated  to  his  willing  mind, 
not  without  something  of  that  adventurous  spirit  which  animates  e?eiy 
man  who  is  in  earnest,  which  has  stirred  the  heart  and  quickened  the  steps 
of  many  a  noble  missionaiy  in  days  past  and  present,  and  will  in  all  time 
to  come.  It  was  the  same  spirit,  with  the  same  vie?rs,  which  took  Um 
back  from  England  to  India  on  the  last  occasion  through  Persia,  and  which 
enabled  him  there,  with  his  wonted  devotion,  to  be  the  means  of  so  great 
usefulness,  in  co-operation  with  another  active  missionaiy  of  the  Ohuich 
Missionaiy  Society,  at  a  time  of  grievous  fiGonine  and  distress. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer  belonging  to  a  northern  Scottish  fiunily. 
Educated  at  Trinity  Ckdlege,  Cambridge,  he  took  his  Bachelor^s  degree  in 
1861,  and  M.A.  three  years  later.  After  holding  curacies  at  Beddingum, 
near  Croydon,  and  at  St.  Thomas's,  Portman  Square,  and  after  paying  a 
visit  of  much  interest  to  Palestine,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  India. 
Taking  duty  at  first  in  the  Southern  Presidency,  his  field  of  mission  labour 
has  for  some  years  past  been  in  the  Punjab.  He  went  to  the  northern 
frontier  province  on  the  invitation  of  his  Mend,  the  Rev.  T.  Yalpy  French, 
now  Bishop  of  Lahore. 

After  having  been  for  some  tune  attached  to  the  Divinity  School  at 
Lahore,  Mr.  Gordon  went  out  as  an  itinerant  missionary  into  a  oentral 
part  of  the  Punjab,  which  had  not  before  been  systematically  virited  in 
this  way,  and  which  was  not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the 
establidied  local  Missions. 

Although  one  of  the  very  greatest  labourers  for  Christ,  his  life  was 
indeed  a  quiet  one — one,  we  always  felt  sure, ''  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
He  always  set  the  Lord  before  him  j  and  this  was  the  secret  of  his  un- 
wearying labour  for  Christ.  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying,  that 
for  almost  six  years  in  which  he  served  Christ's  Church  as  an  evangelist  he 
never  knew  what  rest  was,  save  when  he  lay  down  at  n^ht.  And  here  I 
do  not  speak  of  his  work  in  Madras.  He  could  not  rest  with  the  burning 
thought  ever  before  him  that  there  were  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  all 
around,  who  had  never  heard  the  message  of  Ck>d's  love.  The  words  we 
extract  fh>m  a  letter  he  wrote  from  Candahar  at  the  beginning  of  this 
ear  express  the  great  fact  ever  before  him,  "  lifb  is  so  shorty  and  the 
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field  flo  vasty  tliat  if  we  don't  pr«aoh|  the  proMoiiB  seed  is  unsown  f 
therefore  he  felt  bonnd  ^  to  extend  l^e  pieaohing  6f  the  Lord  as  far  as 
penibki''  One  oenld  not  know  him  for  a  week  without  feeling  his 
syn^alhy  .with  8t.  Paul's  «zpxQ8Biony  ^^  Neoessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea^ 
irae  is-unto  me  if  I  preaeh  not  the  Qospel.'' 

He  labomed  jmi  an  evaogeliat  Ibr  six  years  in  the  Posjab  and  Afghanistan. 
We  mantion  the  latter'plaee,  beoause.there  may  be  some  who  imagine  that 
his  entry  into  that  country  was  oxdy  finr  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  his 
fdkw-eonntrymen  in  the-army.  But,  in  truth,  the  idea  still  uppermost 
in  his  mind  thzes^kent  his  two  irisits  to  Oaniiahiir  was  to  eeary  the  Qospel 
tothe^HatiTsa. 

London  Missionabt  Socibtt. 

The  Chronide  of  Ike  London  Missionary  Society  contains  an  eograYing  of 
the  new  church  recently  opened  in  the  Palace  precincts  at  Antananarivoy 
which  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  we  are  enabled  to  transfer  to 
omr  own  pages.  The  following  address  read  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Mada- 
gascar is  a  remarkable  and  valuable  excerpt  from  the  annals  of  this 
community  of  belicYers  which  has  inherited  such  large  blessings  from  the 
fidelity  of  its  martyr  members  : — 

"I have  been  requested  by  the  members  of  this  church  to  give  some 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Spraying'  here  in  the  palace,  and  of  the 
erection  of  this  house  of  prayer,  which  we  are  this  day  dedicating  to  the 
worship  of  €k>d.  And  thoi:^h  I  at  first  declined,  thinking  it  would  be 
better  for  some  one  else  to  undertake  the  duty,  yet,  being  still  urged  to  do 
80, 1  afterwards  oonsented.  My  heart  is  now  truly  rejoieed,  because,  by  the 
blessing  of  Qod,  the  purpose  which  has  been  long  entertained  is  now  fhl- 
filled,  and  the  Queen  and  all  of  us  are  now  met  together  to  unite  in 
openmg  this  hoose,  which  has  been  erected  for  a  house  of  prayer  to  God 
end  for  the  praise  of  His  name-through  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord.  Thanks 
be  to  God  who  has  blessed  us  amdoaosed  to  oome  to  pass  -  tdiis  day  of  joy 
and  gladness.  Man  proposes,  but  the  accomplishment  is  of  God,  and  God 
has  fidfiUed  to  the  Queen  and  to  all  of  us  our  purpose.  Blessed,  therefore, 
be  JehoTah,  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  is  both  Lord  of  all,  and  also 
mwoifiil  and  gracious  through  Jesus  Clmst  His  Son. 

''And  because  of  this,  my  heart  inclines  me  in  aoeordanee  with  your 
lequsst  to  put  in  order  a<few  woi^  showing  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  *  prayhig '  here  in  the  palaee,  andthe  way  in  which  God  has  inclined 
the  heart  of  the  Queen  tobulld  {his  house  here  in  the  midst  of  her'palaoes 
for  the  worship  of  God.  If  we  eonsider  what  led  the  Queen  to  pray,  it  oan 
betnifysaiddwirasnotiiifltteneed'by  tBan,biit  that  it  was  Godrahme 
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*who  disposed  her  heart  towards  the  'praying.'    There  is  one  thing,  howefer, 
•whioh  I  think  it  well  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with. 

''  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Basoherina,  there  was  a  Bible  (this  whieh 
I  now  show  to  you)  which  I  placed  In  the  house  where  she  dwelt,  and  whioh 
was  regarded  as  common  property,  for  it  was  freely  handled  by  every  one 
;who  was  able  to  read,  and  this  Bible  was  always  lying  about  as  a  thing  of 
no  importance.  On  the  3rd  of  April,  1868,  when  Queen  Banavalona  came 
•to  the  throne,  this  Bible  was  still  there,  and  was  still  freely  handled  by  the 
.people  as  before.  During  the  days  of  mourning  for  Basoherina,  the  Queen 
^ften  read  in  this  Bible  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  even  the  officers  about 
the  Court  and  the  twelve  youths '  [under-secretaries  in  the  palace]  took 
it  up  when  they  were  at  leisure.  And  I  belieya  that  the  reading  of  this 
Bible  by  the  Queen  was  the  means  by  which  GK>d  disposed  her  heart  to 
pray  to  Him,  and  that  it  did  not  come  from  man.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  25th  of  October,  1868,  the  Queen,  myself,  and  a  few  of  the  Queen's 
personal  attendants  met  for  prayer  in  the  centre  room  of  the  palace  called 
liahatsara,  and,  when  the  service  was  ended  and  we  came  away,  the  Queen 
sent  for  Bainingory,  sixteen  honours,  and  Bainibesa,  fifteen  honours,  and 
Iftainilambo,  fifteen  honours  [senior  officers  in  constant  attendance  on  the 
Queen],  and  said  to  them :  *  I  inform  you,  my  fathers  and  mothers,  that  I 
odiall  pray  to  God  \  and  my  reason  for  doing  so  is  this :  I  look  to  the 
heavens,  and  they  did  not  come  of  themselves,  for  some  one  made  them ; 
and  I  consider  the  earth  and  it  did  not  come  of  itself,  for  some  one  made 
it.  It  is  God  who  made  these  things,  and  therefore  I  shall  pray  to  God; 
4uid  I  inform  you  because  you  are  as  my  fathers  and  mothers.'  And  when 
they  heard  tiiat  they  said,  '  That  is  good,  your  Majesty,  and  we  thank 
you.^  But,  although  they  said  this,  their  countenances  seemed  to  show 
that  they  were  sorry.  And  in  the  evening  we  met  again  for  worship  as  we 
had  done  in  the  morning.  And  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
November,  1868,  Bainingory,  Bainibesa,  and  Bainilambo  met  together  with 
tos  for  worship;  and  from  that  Sunday  the  Sunday  markets  were  gradually 
put  a  stop  to. 

'^  We  see  from  this  the  power  of  the  Bible,  for  though  the  reading  of  it 
liad  been  regarded  as  a  thing  of  no  importance,  and  done  simply  to  pesi 
away  the  time,  yet  its  effect  was  not  lost  and  it  was  not  read  in  vain,  for  it 
^was  as  good  seed  sown  which  only  waited  for  the  proper  time  to  springnp, 
and  that  time  was  the  day  on  which  the  Queen  met  for  Christian  worship 
for  the  first  time  in  the  palace,  and  also  this  day,  which  is  one  of  great  joy. 
How  great  is  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God!  Let  us  therefore  not  think 
lightly  of  the  reading  and  of  the  hearing  of  that  Word,  for  it  has  indeed 
^wer  to  change  the  hearts  of  men  acoording  to  that  which  is  written  in 
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laa.  It.  11,  flaying :  'My  word  that  goeth  forth  oat  of  My  moath  shall  not 
retom  unto  Me  Told,  but  it  shall  aooomplish  that  whioh  I  please,  and  it 
fihall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it' 

"  On  the  Wednesday  evening,  the  day  previous  to  the  coronation,  the 
i^Qsen  said  to  me :  <  My  kingdom  I  will  rest  upon  Qod ;  send  therefore  for 
Andziambelo  and  Batsilainga  and  Andrianaiyoravelona  and  Bainimang^ 
and  Bainitavy  [pastors  of  the  city  churches],  that  they  may  ask  Ood's 
blendng  on  me  and  my  subjects,  for  God  only  has  made  me  what  I  am.' 
TiMse  five  men  were  accordingly  sent  for  at  once,  and  they  read  portions 
of  Seriptore  and  offered  prayers  that  night,  and  at  cock-crowing  next 
morning  they  prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures  again.  And  when  the  time 
dxew  near  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation,  and  the  Queen  was  about 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  her  subjects,  these  pastors  were  again  sent 
for  that  they  might  join  together  once  more  in  seeking  the  Divine  blessing 
on  the  events  of  the  day. 

''A  little  before  the  coronation  I  and  my  friend  Mr.  James  Cameron 
talked  together,  saying  :  '  Let  us  put  some  words  of  Holy  Scripture  round 
the  csnopy  over  the  Queen's  seat.'  This  was  mentioned  to  her  Majesty, 
and  she  consented,  and  the  words  in  Luke  ii.  14  were  agreed  upon,  viz., 
^Gloiy  to  Ood  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.' 
A  Bible  was  also  placed  on  a  table  by  the  side  of  the  Queen. 

"  After  we  had  held  service  in  the  palace  for  a  short  time  the  Queen 
and  myself  asked  to  be  baptized,  and  after  having  been  taught  three 
months  by  Andriambelo  and  Rainimanga,  according  to  the  previous  custom 
of  the  churches,  we  were  baptized  by  Andriambelo  in  the  room  where  we 
bad  been  accustomed  to  meet  for  worship,  and  after  four  months'  further 
instmction  we  were  received  as  communicants  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  On 
the  25th  of  December,  ten  months  after  the  baptism  of  the  Queen, 
Bsiningory  and  Bainibesa  and  Rainilambo  were  also  baptized. 

<<  The  number  of  those  who  were  united  with  us  in  Christian  fellowship 
^^om  October  25th,  1868,  to  October  1st,  1870,  was  twenty-seven,  of 
whom  nine  were  adults,  viz.,  the  Queen  and  myself,  Bainingory  and 
Baimbesa  and  Bainilambo,  Balaiarivony  and  Banjavao,  and  Ba&ralahy 
^  Ravelondrano ;  the  remaining  eighteen  being  young  people  and  their 
attendants.  But  though  the  communicants  were  at  that  time  so  few,  yet 
▼0  expected  that,  by  God's  blessing,  the  number  would  increase,  and  the 
Qneen  took  into  consideration  the  erection  of  a  stone  house  of  prayer 
within  the  palace  enclosure.  She  then  communicated  her  intention  to 
the  people,  and  God  ftUfilled  to  her  her  desire,  in  that  on  the  20th  of 
Jnly,  1869,  she  was  enabled  to  commence  the  erection  of  this  house.  The 
chief  motive,  however,  which  led  to  the  building  of  this  house  was  the 
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connectioii  with  our  work.  Our  roof  and  ceiling  were  finiflhed  ind  the 
galleries  entered  upon,  when  I  found  that  funds  were  getting  low.  I 
isBued  handbills  on  Saturday  evening,  calling  a  special  meeting  for  Monday 
night,  not  stating  for  what  it  was  called.  Nobody  knew  about  it,  and 
curiosity  was  excited.  The  large  school-room  was  filled  with  people,  and 
after  opening  the  meeting  I  at  once  told  them  that,  if  they  wanted  me  to 
go  on  with  the  work,  I  must  have  more  money.  I  should  say  that  we  had 
already  collected  over  £200.  The  people  were  anxious  that  the  work 
should  go  on,  of  which  they  there  and  then  gave  practical  proof.  One 
man  got  up  and  said  he  would  give  two  guineas ;  another,  who  had  given 
me  seven  guineas  before,  gave  £20;  another,  who  before  had  given 
£6  6s.,  gave  twenty-three  guineas.  This  sent  some  of  the  people  almost 
off  their  heads ;  but  when  the  uproar  had  ceased,  promises  came  thick  and 
fast.  Six,  five,  four,  three  guineas,  and  sums  ranging  from  sixpence,  soon 
brought  up  a  grand  total  promised  (and  some  paid)  in  that  meeting  of 
over  £120.  We  were  aQ  constrained  to  praise  Qod  for  His  mercy.  The 
meeting  reminded  me  of  the  last  I  attended  in  my  native  town  before 
leaving  England  (it  was  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  '  ThankagiTing 
Fund ') ;  and  as  I  heard  one  after  another  get  up  and  g^ve  of  their 
substance  a  thankoffering  to  Gk)d  for  godly  parents,  early  religious  train- 
ing, loved  ones  in  heaven,  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  ftcy 
I  was  led  to  adore  the  wondrous  love  of  Qod  that  had  won  some  of  these 
dear  Africans  to  itself,  and  greatly  enco  uraged  to  'labour  on  at  His 
command,'  having  glorious  proof  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  all  who  believe.  Most  of  the  sums  promised  have 
been  paid  in,  together  with  others  since  promised  by  persons  not  present, 
who  heard  of  it  through  their  friends.  Our  people  have  given  altogether 
about  £420,  which  for  us  is  very  good,  we  think.'' 

MOBAVIAV  MiSSIOHS. 

The  Church  of  the  ''  United  Brethren ''  (commonly  called  Moravians) 
was  formed,  under  ite  present  name,  in  1457,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Bohemian  Church,  after  the  martyrdom  of  John  Huss,  and  about  sixty 
years  before  the  Reformation.  The  Bohemian  Church  had  received  the 
doctrine  of  the  primitive  Church  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
having  obtained  it  from  one  of  the  Sclavonic  Churches,  where  it  existed 
from  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  era.  Those  members  of  the 
Bohemian  Church  who  entertained  the  same  views  of  Divine  truths  as 
John  Huss  were,  soon  after  his  martyrdom,  driven  by  persecution  to  the 
mountains  of  Moravia  and  Silesiay  where,  under  tiie  name  ''United 
BMhreui"  they  resolved  (in  1467)  to  perpetuate  the  Protestant  doctrine 
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and  q^isoopal  oonstitution  of  the  Chnrdh  of  their  fora&then — and  such 
was  th«r  miaeioiiary  seal,  in  the  fiioe  of  the  greatest  oppreesion  and  perse- 
eationy  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry  they  had  ohurohes 
in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  Morayia  and  Bohemia. 

The  last  remnant  of  the  Church  in  Moravia  that  survived  the  horrible 
peraeoutions  of  the  seventeenth  century  fled  for  refuge  to  Saxony  in  1722 ; 
and  in  ten  years,  though  but  a  smaU  company  (scarcely  600),  and  destitute 
of  peconiary  means,  they  set  the  first  example  to  the  churches  of  Christ,  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  nations,  by  establishing  iluir  missions  to  the 
heaihin* 

The  first  missionaries,  with  but  a  few  shillings  in  their  pockets,  travelled 
on  foot  to  Copenhagen  in  1732  and  1733,  and  embarked  thence  for  the 
West  Indies  and  Qreenland.  In  the  first  nine  years  they  had  commenced 
eight  missions  to  heathen  tribes,  Bjxi,  fifteen  years  after,  their  missions  were 
nxleen  in  number — taking  the  glad  tidings  of  Salvation  to  the  Negroes, 
Hottentots,  Esquimaux,  Greenlanders,  and  American  Indians — and  not 
only  does  their  work  expand  in  these  missions,  but  new  fields  are  from 
time  to  time  entered  upon  as  God  gives  them  opportunity. 

The  missions  at  present  consist  of  96  stations ;  293  European  mission- 
aries; 34  native  ministers;  1,504  native  assistants;  300  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses;  73,170  members  of  the  Church  gathered  from  the 
heathen,*  about  half  being  British  subjects;  23,483  communicants; 
16,461  children  in  day-schools;  and  11,492  in  Sunday-schools;  besides 
schools  at  stations  &om  which  there  are  no  returns. 

The  entire  mission  funds  do  not  exceed  £18,000  per  annum,  and  above 
^7,000  is  required  for  the  support  of  retired  missionaries,  widows,  and 
orphans.  The  parent  church  numbers  only  about  one-third  of  the  converts 
Bhe  has  gathered  from  the  heathen,  and  is  dependent  upon  Christians  of 
other  communions  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fdnds  required  to  support 
uid  extend  these  missions. 

*  The  nnmben  were  thus  diatrihated  about  the  end  of  1879 : — 

In  OoDgre-  In  Congr»- 

^  8tailioiH»         gatloiia.  StattoQi.         fHAtoai. 

Oreenland 6  ...    1,506  Mosquito  Coast  6  ...    1,003 

Horth  America  and  La-  Soath  Africa    15  ...  10,819 

bndor  10  ...    1,551  Australia 2  ...       125 

Britiah  Wert  Indies   33  ...29,434  N.W.  India  (for  Tibet)  ...     2  ...        84 

Daniah  Wert  Indies  8  ...    4,216                                                  —        

8<mUi  Americar-in  Sari-                                                                       96  73,170 

Mm 14  ...  21,636 
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S0T7TH  Africa. 

UK  coloxustB  have  again  got  into  hot  water.  A  Bpirit  of 
suspKdoQS  interferenoe  has  led  them  to  insult  a  friendly 
people  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  they  attempted  to  disarm  tha 
Basuto  tribe.  These  Basutos  did  not  swerve  in  their  fidelity 
to  us  when  the  Zulu  pressed  us  hard,  and  it  seems  that  our 
Cape  Qofemment  has  behaved  with  muoh  arrogance  in  attempting  to 
inflict  a  slight  upon  some  of  our  loyal  subjects.  They  have  been  viaited 
with  an  appropriate  punishment.  Two  detachments  of  the  local  army  are 
bdeagured  by  Basuto  armies,  and  some  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  their  rescue. 

We  may  expect  the  usual  consequence.  Probably  the  aid  of  the  mother 
conntry  will  be  called  in,  and  it  cannot  be  refused.  What  credit  ii 
obtainable  in  fighting  against  mich  enemies  will  be  gained  once  more  by 
our  soldiers.  Perhaps  more  severe  measures  of  coercion  than  a  mere 
diaazmament  will  terrify  the  Basuto  into  submission,  and  teach  him  for 
the  future  that  he  must  obey  unquestioning  any  command,  however 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  of  the  white  men  who  have  stolen  his  fiitherland 
from  him.  The  question  of  abstract  justice  it  is  idle  and  perhaps  mis- 
chievous to  plead  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion;  but  a  criticism 
based  upon  our  self-interest  has  a  better  chance  of  being  heard.  It  was 
not  pleasing  to  receive  rumours  how  in  the  Zulu  War  large  profits  wwe 
made  by  sharp  colonists  in  selling  necessaries  to  the  army  sent  for  their 
help.  It  is  not  nice  to  think  that  a  war  there  which  calls  Imperial  troops 
to  help  the  local  levies  means  an  increased  liveliness  in  the  txade  of  the 
colony.  It  is  hardly  leas  satisfiactory  to  find  that  a  foolish  Government  at 
the  South  of  Africa  can  practise  absurd  tyrannies,  and  then  insist  on  our 
support  being  given  to  the  wickedness  which  it  is  too  late  to  undo.  We 
cannot  bear  to  think  that  our  armies  can  be  disgraced  by  an  enforced 
employment  of  their  valour  upon  the  side  of  folly  and  arrogance. 

Can  any  remedy  be  found?  Only  one  seems  at  all  practicable,  and 
perhaps  that  is  not  so  practicable  as  it  appears.  This  is  to  make  the 
entire  cost  of  such  expeditions  fall  upon  tihe  Colony  itself.  PuUic  opinion 
would  in  such  case  soon  dispense  with  those  jwcuHitateamen  who  like 
playmg  at  the  game  of  ''  Imperial  policy."  The  colonists  who  liave  to 
pay  are  much  more  sober-minded  than  the  irresponsible  authorities  who 
can  hope  to  have  their  Utopian  achemes  maintained  by  a  Power  which 
for  their  petty  purpoaes  ia  really  infinite.  Make  these  people  pay  for  their 
luxuries,  and  they  will  perforce  leam  to  content  themselves  with  a  simple 
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Duxle  of  Uiring.  Tet  it  may  be  nrgedi  thifl  mode  ef  treftime&t  will  uge 
them  to  lebely  and  ve  dionld  either  loie  a  oolony  or  inenr  the  odium  of 
mbjeotiog  it  by  Ibioe.  It  is  quite  oertain  tliat^  when  a  ooloay  ig  Btnmg 
enough  to  be  independmity  tbere  will  ariaoi  with  more  or  leia  eelerity, 
inflneneee  tending  to  eqiwation  from  ite  mother  oountiy ;  and,  this  tendency 
being  iireeiitiMe,  it  ia  uaeleia  to  employ  it  in  an  argument  againat  reaaonaUb 
tnatment  of  a  colony.  If  die  ooUmy  oan  revolt  from  uSi  it  muat  needa  be 
«ble  to  protect  its^;  if  it  oan  do  that,  it  haa  no  right  to  daim  the 
aisittance  of  our  army.  And  if  ita  goyemment  ia  carried  on  upon 
principlea  which  are  more  allied  to  mental  tyranny  than  to  enlightened 
statesmanship,  the  less  we  are  associated  with  its  discredit  the  better.  If 
the  Cape  improves  not  its  goyenqnent,  and  is  able  and  willing  to  be 
sondered  fh>m  us  in  a  local  federation,  let  it  be  so  sundered  and  ourselyes 
be  unspotted  with  its  disgraces.  We  could  not  bear  to  be  the  responsible 
masters  of  the  Portuguese  African  oolonies  and  to  tolerate  their  methoda 
ofsabjugation. 
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Toriray  ia  rumoured  to  have  surrendered  Duldgno,  and  the  Montenegrin 
sppetite  in  that  case  may  be  thought  appeased.  The  other  claimant 
Qttder  the  Berlin  Treaty  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  and  more 
extensive  demands  to  be  attended  to.  K  the  Montenegrins  demand  a  port, 
the  Hellenea  may  well  demand  authority  over  co-religionists  adjacent  to 
bat  sundered  from  their  existing  frontier.  It  mattered  little  to  any  one 
viMther  or  not  Montenegro  was  enlarged,  but  additions  to  Greece  are  of 
cteep  importance  to  Austria  and  Italy.  If  Montenegro  were  wanted  to 
form  part  of  a  South-Slavic  kingdom,  whether  under  Austrian  government 
or  onder  an  independent  prince,  it  could  be  annexed  to  any  State  hereafter 
formed  able  to  resist  the  Pan-Slavic  influence  of  Russia.  But  if  Qreeoe 
beeome  powerfbl  enoogh  to  rise  with  a  continuous  northward  movement, 
then  good-bys  to  all  Austrian  southern  extensionSy  or  to  any  of  Ital/s 
<inanis  of  again  ruling  the  Mediterranean  unrivalled.  Nothing,  by-Uie- 
way,  shows  more  the  influence  of  the  past  history  of  heroio  Hellas,  than 
the  power  which  it  has  had  over  the  public  sentiment,  so  as  to  induce 
Sorope  to  maintain  the  claims  of  a  land  which  makes  not  roads,  develops 
Qot  its  commerce,  provides  not  internal  security ;  which  has  in  time  past 
been  unable  to  maintain  its  own  institutions,  and  is  now  unable  to  enforce 
its  wishes. 

We  should  like  Hellas  to  be  extended,  although  perhaps  inured  to  the 
desire  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  considerations  of  political  economy. 
Tet  any  government  is  better  than  that  of  the  Turk,  and  we  would  rather 
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Oreeoe  ahould  rale  than  tliat  the  Turk  should  mianile*  We  oam  not  thit 
the  HelleneB  have  not  the  fiuniltj  of  ruling,  that  they  axe  a  heterogeQeoiu 
mixtore  of  Hellenio  and  SUtIo  elements,  that  they  are  rather  distingoished 
for  onnning  than  for  wisdom ;  still  they  are  better  than  the  Osmanli. 
The  Greeks  hare  hardly  redeemed  their  bad  character,  inherited  firom  anoieiit 
histoiy,  for  a  want  of  cohesion  among  themselYes — ^their  nature  was  to 
sacrifice  national  to  commercial  life — and  such  a  people  is  unfit  for 
sovereignty.  But  affliction  is  a  good  teacher,  and  a  modem  enlaiged 
HeHas  may  develop  faculties  for  ruling  extended  realms  with  prudeaoe 
and  vigour.  At  any  rate,  their  attempt  to  do  so,  even  if  accompanied  bj 
failure^  is  better  than  Turkish  neglect  of  all  government. 

Such  claims,  if  maintained  at  all,  will  have  to  be  maintained  by  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  Russia  will  be  singularly  tolerant  if  she  improves 
of  the  rival  religious  sect  acquiring  extended  authority.  She  mutt 
naturally  deplore  the  advance  of  Greeks  into  what  might  ultimately 
become  Slavonic  territory.  She  has  developed  so  much  magnanimity 
lately  that  she  may  support  her  puny  rival,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  naturally  she  would  oppose  it.  Austria,  too,  how  can  she  with  equanimity 
view  a  southern  State  indefinitely  influenced  by  England  moving  onwards  to 
her  Saloniki,  that  city  coveted  of  Hapsbuig  as  perchance  a  stepping-stone  to 
Bysantiuml  How  can  she  like  to  see  a  new  claimant  for  coast  on  the 
Adriatic — ^the  poor  naval  inheritance  of  the  inland  empire!  What  agony 
to  view,  impeding  southward  progress,  a  new  and  increasing  State 
entrenching  itself  at  Scutari  or  in  the  Yale  of  Tempo  !  And  Italy,  whose 
e£forts  in  the  naval  department  have  enabled  her  to  share  with  the  great 
Powers  in  a  naval  demonstration,  is  she  to  see  unmoved  this  new  rival  for 
the  headship  of  the  Great  Lake  1  It  would  seem,  indeed,  firom  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  nothing  could  reconcile  Italy  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Hellas 
except  Austrian  hostility  to  the  same. 

In  spite  of  aQ  obstacles  we  believe  that  our  Premier  will  eeponse  and 
enforce  the  demands  of  Hellas,  and  we  wish  him  success  in  the  effort^ 
because  we  believe  that  Grecian  rule,  however  imperfect,  wiU  be  sopeoor 
to  the  misgovemment  of  the  Pasha. 
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Bsv.  R.  Hawker,  of  Mobwsitbtow. 

N  1847  I  went  on  a  visit  to  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  had  a  great 
effect  upon  me  in  many  ways.  He  was  the  Bev.  Bobert  Hawker,  o£ 
MorwenstoWy  in  the  extreme  north  of  ComwalL 

This  friend  was  a  poet  and  a  High  Churchman,  from  whom  I 
learned  many  practical  lessons.  He  was  a  man  who  prayed  and 
expected  an  answer;  he  had  a  wonderful  perception  for  realising 
unseen  things,  and  took  Scripture  literally  with  startling  effect.  He  certainly 
was  most  eccentric  in  many  of  his  ways  ;  but  there  was  a  reality  and  straight«> 
forwardness  about  him  which  charmed  me  very  much ;  and  I  was  the  more 
drawn  to  him  from  the  interest  he  took  in  me  and  my  work. 

He  knew  many  legends  of  holy  men  of  old,  and  said  that  the  patron  saints  of 
West  Cornwall  were  in  the  calendar  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  those  in  the  north 
of  Cornwall  belonged  to  the  Western.  His  own  patron  saint,  Morwenna,  was  a. 
Saxon,  and  his  church  a  Saxon  fane.  He  talked  of  these  saints  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  them,  and  wrote  of  them  in  a  volume  of  poems  thus  : — 

"  They  had  their  lodges  in  the  wilderness, 
And  built  them  oeUs  aloog  the  shadowy  sea ; 
And  there  they  dwelt  with  angelB  like  a  dream, 
And  filled  the  field  of  the  eyangeUsts 
With  thoughts  as  sweet  as  fiowera." 

He  used  to  give  most  thrilling  and  grand  descriptions  of  the  storms  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  broke  upon  the  rocky  coast  with  gigantic  force,  and  tell  thrilling 
stories  of  shipwrecks  ;  how  he  saved  the  lives  of  some  of  the  sailors,  and  how  he 
recovered  the  bodies  of  others  he  could  not  save.  Then  in  the  churchyard  he  would 
show  you — ^there,  a  broken  boat  turned  over  the  resting-place  of  aome  ;  here,  twa 
oars  set  up  crosswise  over  several  others  ;  and  in  another  part  the  figure-head  of  a 
ship,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  body  of  a  captain  was  buried. 

The  vicarage  house  was  as  original  as  himself.    Over  the  door  was  inscribed — 

"  A  houfle,  a  glebe,  a  pound  a  day ; 
A  pleasant  place  to  watoh  and  pray. 
Be  true  to  Church,  be  kind  to  poor, 
O  minister,  for  evermore  \  " 

The  interior  was  furmshed  with  old-fashioned  heavy  furniture,  and  the  outside 
was  conspicuous  for  its  remarkable  chimneys,  which  were  finished  off  as  models 
of  the  towen  of  churches  where  he  had  served.  The  kitchen  chimney,  which 
was  oblong,  perplexed  him  very  much,  till  (as  he  said)  **  I  bethought  me  of  my 
mothei's  tomb  ;  and  there  it  is,  in  its  exact  shape  and  dimensions  I " 

He  had  daily  service  in  his  church,  generally  by  himself^  when  he  prayed  for 
the  people.  <<  I  did  not  want  them  there,"  he  said.  ^  Qod  hears  me  ;  and  they 
Icuow  when  I  am  praying  for  them,  for  I  ring  the  beU.'' 

He  had  much  influence  in  his  parish,  chiefly  amongst  the  poor,  and  declared 
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that  Mb  people  did  whatever  he  told  them.  They  used  to  bring  a  bunch  of  flowea 
•or  eveigreenfi  every  Sunday  morning,  and  set  them  up  in  their  pew  ends,  where  a 
proper  place  was  made  to  hold  theuL  The  whole  church  was  seated  with  carved 
oak  benches,  which  he  had  bought  from  time  to  time  &om  other  churches,  when 
they  were  re-pewed  with  "  deal  boxes  ! " 

On  the  Sunday,  I  was  asked  to  help  him  in  the  service,  and  forthis  purpose  wu 
4ixrayed  in  an  alb,  plain,  which  was  just  like  a  cassock  in  white  linen.  As  I 
walked  about  in  this  garb,  I  asked  a  friend,  ^  How  do  you  like  it  1 "  In  an 
instant  I  was  pounced  upon,  and  grasped  sternly  on  the  arm  by  the  Vicar. 
'  *  Like*  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  is  it  right  \^  He  himself  wore  over  his  alb  a 
•chasuble,  which  was  amber  on  one  side  and  green  on  the  other,  and  was  turned  to 
•suit  the  church  seasons ;  also  a  pair  of  crimson-coloured  gloves,  which,  he  contended^ 
were  tiie  proper  sacrificial  colour  for  a  priest 

I  had  very  little  to  do  in  the  service  but  to  witnete  his  proceedings,  which  I 
•observed  with  great  attention,  and  even  admiration.  His  preaching  struck  me 
very  much ;  he  used  to  select  the  subject  of  his  sermon  from  the  gospel  of  the 
-day  all  through  the  year.  This  happened  to  be  ''  Good  Samaritan  Sunday,"  so 
we  had  a  discourse  upon  the  *^  certain  man  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,"  in  which  he  told  us  that  ^  the  poor  wounded  man  was  Adam's  mce ; 
the  priest  who  went  by  was  the  patriarchal  dispensation  ;  the  Levite,  the  Mosaic ; 
and  the  good  Samaritan  represented  Christ ;  the  inn  was  the  Church,  and  the 
twopence  the  Sacraments." 

He  held  up  his  manuscript  before  his  face,  and  read  it  out  boldly,  because  he 
^'  hated,"  as  he  said,  '^  those  fellows  who  read  their  sermons,  and  all  the  time 
pretended  to  preach  them ; "  and  he  especially  abhorred  those  who  secreted  notes 
in  their  Bibles  :  ^  Either  have  a  book,  sir,  or  none  ! " 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  Low  Church  clergymen,  and  told  me  tiiat  his  stag 
Bobin,  who  ranged  on  the  lawn,  had  the  same  ;  and  that  once  he  pinned  one  of 
them  to  the  ground  between  his  horns.  The  poor  man  cried  out  in  great  fear ; 
so  he  told  Robin  to  let  him  go,  which  he  did,  but  stood  and  looked  at  the 
•obnoxious  individual  as  if  he  would  like  to  have  him  down  again  and  frighten 
him,  though  he  would  not  hurt  him — ^  Robin  was  kind-hearted." 

«This  Evangelical,"  he  continued,  ^had  a  tail-eoat ;  he  was  dnased  like  an 
undertaker,  sir.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  one  like  him  travelling  in  Egypt 
with  a  similar  coat  and  a-tall  hat,  and  the  Ambs  pursued  him,  calling  him  the 
*  father  of  saucepans  with  a  slit  tail' "  This  part  of  his  speech  was  evidently  meant 
for  me,  for  I  wore  a  hat  and  coat  of  this  description,  finding  it  more  convenient 
for  the  saddle,  and  for  dining  oat  when  I  alighted. 

He  persuaded  me  to  wear  a  priestly  garb  like  his,  and  gave  me  on*  of  his  old 
•cassocks  for  a  pattern ;  this  I  succeeded  in  getting  made  to  my  satisCaetion,  after 
considerable  difficulty. 

I  came  back  to  my  work  iUl  of  new  thou^ti  and  pkni,  detenuined  lodo 
what  was ''right;"  and  this  in  spite  of  all  lean,  whether  my  own  or  tboseof 
others. 

I  now  began  to  think  more  of  tiie  reality  of  pnyer,  and  of  the  miwiing  of  tiie 
services  of  the  Church;  I  emphasised  my  words,  and  insisted  upon  proper 
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teachii^.  I  also  paid  more  attention  to  my  sermons,  having  hitherto  diaregarded 
them ;  for,  as  I  said,  '<  the  Druids  never  preached ;  they  only  worshipped." 

I  held  up  my  montscripfe  and  read  my  sermon,  like  Mr.  Hawker ;  and  I  wore 
a  BqusM  cap  and  caseook,  instead  of  the  ^saucepan"  and  the  ''tBils."  This 
cQstimift  I  continued  to  wear  for  several  years,  though  I  was  frequently  Isioghed 
at,  ttd  ofben  pursued  by  bo3ni,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood  ;  but 
it  helped  to  separate  me  from  the  world,  and  to  make  me  feel  that  I  was  set 
apart  as  a  priest  to  offer  aaerifloe  &xr  &e  people. 

In  eourse  of  time  I  b^an  to  make  preparations  for  my  permanent  church.  I 
dxew  the  designs  for  it,  passed  them,  and  obtained  money  enough  to  begin  to 
build.  There  was  a  grand  oeramony  at  the  stone^laying,  and  a  long  procession. 
We  lisd  banners,  chanting,  and  a  number  of  surpliced  clergy,  besides  a  Urge 
<x>ngT^iati<m. 

The  Earl  of  Falmouth^  who  laid  the  stone,  contributed  a  thousand  pounds 
towsrds  the  edifice ;  hii  mother  gave  three  hundred  pounds  for  a  peal  of  bells  ; 
and  others  of  the  gentry  who  were  present  contributed,  so  that  upwards 
of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  was  promised  that  day.  Just  twelve  months  after, 
My  80,  1848,  the  same  company,  with  many  others,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exetsr  (PhiUpottsX  came  to  consecrato  ilie  "  beautifol  church." 

In  the  meantime,  between  the  stone-laying  and  the  consecration,  the  parsonage 
hoQfie  had  been  built,  and,  more  than  that,  it  was  even  papered,  furnished,  and 
inhabited  !  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  garden  made,  and  a  doorway,  after  an 
^odeiiastical  nlode,  leading  into  the  churchyard,  with  this  inscription  over  it  >^ 

'<  Be  true  to  Church, 

Be  kind  to  poor, 
O  minister,  for  evermore.*' 

In  this  church  there  were  super-altar,  candles,  triptych,  and  also  a  painted 
"^dow,  organ,  choir,  and  six  bells ;  so  that  for  those  days  it  was  considered  a  very 
<:oQiplete  thing.  *'  The  priest  of  Baldhu,"  with  his  cassock  and  square  cap,  was 
<imte  a  character  in  his  small  way.  He  preached  in  a  surplice,  of  course,  and 
propounded  Church  tactics,  finnly  contending  for  Church  teaching.  The 
^esleyans  and  others  had  their  distinctive  tenets,  the  Church  must  have  hers : 
they  had  their  members  enrolled,  the  Church  must  have  hers :  therefore  he 
would  have  a  "  gmld,"  with  the  view  of  keeping  his  people  together.  Outwardly 
^ere  was  an  esprit  djt  corpSj  and  the  parishioners  came  to  church,  and  took  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  their  hearts  were 
elsewhere.  StiU  I  went  on,  hoping  against  hope,  ^building  from  the  top'' 
without  any  foundation,  teadiiing  people  to  live  before  they  were  bom ! — From 
^>^  into  Lifi^  by  Eev.  W.  Haslam.    (Morgan  &  Scott) 
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The     EvAifGXLiCAL    Reviyal,   and 
OTHBB  Sbbmons.    By  R.  W.  Dale, 
BirminghaiiL     London:  Hodder  & 
Stonghton,    27,    Fatemoster    Row. 
1880. 
Mb.  Dale's  new  volume  has  grown  ont 
of  a  sennon  on  the  Evangelical  leviyal 
of  the  last  century — ^preached  to  his 
own  congr^tion  dniing  the  session  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  in 
Birmingliam   in    1879.      This   is,  in 
many  respects,  the    ablest  and  most 
striking  section  of  the  book,  but  the 
other  sermons  are  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter with  it,  and  Ulostrate  at  considerable 
length  Joints  which  it  merely  raises. 

The  occasion  of  which  Mr.  Dale 
availed  himself  was  in  every  way 
timely  for  the  discussion  of  sach  a 
subject,  bat  it  has  more  than  a  passing 
interest,  and  brings  ns  into  contact 
with  questions  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  the  life  and  progress  of  our  churches. 
The  work  inaugurated  by  the  Wesleys, 
Whitefield,  and  their  coadjutors  has 
famished  us  with  many  of  the 
brightest  pages  of  modem  English 
history,  and  effected  a  revolution  in 
the  morals  of  the  nation  which  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estioaAte.  The 
Evangelical  fEdth  still  retains  its  power. 
Its  substance  is  still  held  by  the 
minority  of  our  churches,  but  the 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  enshrined 
are  not  so  generally  r^;arded  with 
the  old  reverence,  and,  in  many  cases, 
they  are  entirely  abandoned.  To  be 
blind  to  the  theological  restlessness  of 
the  age  is  impossible;  to  ignore  or 
depreciate  its  dangers  is  suicidaL 

Mr.  Dale  has  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  Evangelical  revival  with  equal 
courage  and  candour.  He  has  em- 
phasised the  magnificent  services  which 


it  rendered  to  all  British  churches^  and 
especially  to  the  Nonconformist   It» 
most  serious  defects  lie,  as  he  consideo, 
in  the  direction  of  its  ethical  teanhing^ 
While,  in  seeking  to  rescue  men  from 
eternal  perdition,  it  necessarily  insisted 
on  their  repentance  and  faith,  it  did 
not  give  us  a  nobler  and  more  Chzistisii 
ideal  of  practical  life  than  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  or  bring  into  adequate  pio- 
minence  the  moral  demands   of  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Chxist    It  appealed  to  the 
conscience,  but  did  not  effectively  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  cansdenoe* 
This  defect  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out;  nowhere,  perhaps,  with  greater 
force  than  in  Robert  Hall's  review  of 
Gisbome's  Sermons.     The  ground  of 
the  defect  lies  on  the  snr&oe.    Ex- 
tremes naturally  lead  to  each  other, 
and,  as  Mr.  Hall  shows,  the  peeoliar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  had  been  so 
long  and  grossly  neglected,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  neglect  were  so 
pernicious,  that  the  first  attempti  to 
correct  the  evU  were  accompanied  with 
a  tendency  to  the  contrary  extreme. 
The  rabbit  was  removed,  the  founda- 
tions were  laid,  but  the  superstructnre 
was  not  carried  very  high.    The  time 
has  come  when  we  not  only  may,  but 
musty  complete   the   work    so  nobly 
begun ;     when    we    must    fearlessly 
confront  the  questions  which  the  very 
life  of  our  churches  will  not  aUow  us 
to  set  aside.    We  believe  that  any  solid 
advance  must  very  largely  be  made  oa 
the  lines  here  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bile. 
We     are    ourselves     more     strongly 
Calvinistic   than   he   is,  and  do  not 
see   any   inconsistency    between  oar 
Calvinism  and   such  an  accurate  sxid 
comprehensive  Christian  ethics  as  Hr. 
Dale  rightly  insists  on— in  Mi  ^^ 
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TmioQ  has  often  been  exemplified, 
t:oiispicioa8l7  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
ChalmeiB,  who,  as  it  seems  to  us,  did 
fully  as  much  for  the  restoration  of  a 
lofty  ethical  ideal  as  an  essential 
element  of  Christian  faith  as  he  did 
for  more  purely  theological  dogmas. 
Bat  this  by  the  way.  We  are  thankful 
that  Mr.  Dale  has  so  courageously 
"directed  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
strongly  commend  his  book  to  the 
tkttention  of  our  ministers  and  churches. 

The  sermons  on  the  Forgiveness  of 
sms,  on  the  Qospel  for  the  Church, 
'and  on  Love  for  Christ  bring  out 
aspects  of  truth  which  theologians  of 
the  ** advanced"  school  are  eager  to 
soppiess,  and  in  which  we  gladly 
recognise  the  Gospel  which  has 
descended  to  us  from  the  beginning. 
There  are  truths,  especially  such  as 
Telate  to  human  sinfulness  and  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  which  need  to  be 
tontinually  re-asserted,  and  whose 
prominence  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  morality. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  Mr. 
Dale's  with  greater  pleasure  than  we 
We  derived  from  this.  Bjs  robust 
intellectual  power,  his  vigorous  logic, 
bis  large  stores  of  knowledge,  his  manly 
honesty,  and  his  enthusiastic  love  for 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  everywhere 
inanifest  Here,  as  always,  he  writes 
in  a  flowing  and  graceful  style,  and 
tile  work  has  altogether  a  special 
^ptation  to  the  needs  of  the  day.  It 
^  provoke  discussion,  but  the  dis- 
cwon  will  be  opportune,  and  issue  in 
ft  more  healthy  Christian  life. 

ThK   AtONSXENT,    AlTD     OTHEB    DlS- 

couBSBa.  Being  a  Second  Series  of 
"Plam  Pulpit  Talk."  By  Thomas 
Cooper,  Author  of  "The  Purgatory 
of  Suiddesi''   &c.|   &c      London : 


Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster 

Row.  1880. 
It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  mind  so  fresh,  so  acute,  and  so 
active  as  Thomas  Cooper's.  He  is,  we 
believe,  one  of  the  most  sincere,  honest, 
and  earnest  men  of  our  generation. 
His  career  has  for  us  a  charm  deeper 
than  that  of  any  romance.  For  many 
years  past  we  have  watched  it  with 
eager  interest  His  discourses  are  fully 
equal  in  intellectual  power  to  his 
lectures,  though  their  form  is  less 
controversiaL  There  is  in  them  the 
same  clear  insight,  keen  logic,  racy 
humour,  and  forcible  pithy  style.  Mr. 
Cooper's  faith  is  profoundlyEvangelical. 
Such  manly  outspokenness  on  behalf 
of  the  old  Gospel  is  delightfully  re- 
freshing— all  the  more  so  because  Mr. 
Cooper's  faith  is  the  result  of  a  pro- 
longed struggle.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  several  of  these  discourses, 
and  are  heartily  glad  to  see  them  in 
print  Those  on  the  **  Atonement,"  on 
"  All  have  Sinned,"  on  "  Christ  at  the 
Door  of  the  Heart,"  and  on  "  Taking 
up  the  Cross  "  are  particularly  impres- 
sive. We  trust  the  volume  will  be 
even  more  successful  than  its  prede- 
cessors. It  ought  to  conmiand  a  wide 
circulation,  especially  among  intelligent 
working-men. 

Thb  Cup  of  Consolation  ;  or.  Bright 

Messages  7R01CTHB  Sick-bed.  From 

the  Two  Great  Volumes  of  Nature  and 

Revelation.     With  an  Introduction 

by  J.  R  Macduff,  D.D.    London : 

Hodder  &  Stoughton.    1880. 

The  origin  of  this  little  book  gives  it  a 

peculiar  interest    It  consists  of  a  series 

of  Scripture  texts  for  every  day  in  the 

year,  with  short  extracts  from  favourite 

authors  in  prose  and  verse,  written  out 

by  an  invalid  for  the  comfort  of  a  sister 
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invalid  at  a  distenoe.  The  qnotatioiiB 
are  selected  from  writers  of  eTezy  class, 
and  are  invariably  jadieions  and  help- 
fiiL  We  find  here  some  of  the  choicest 
paragraphs  and  stanzas  in  onr  language 
•^gema  of  thought  and  ezpocession 
which  wiU  eyerywhere  meet  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  especially  in  the 
sick-ioonL 

The  BB0THXR8  Wiffbn  :  Memoibb 
ASD  MiscELLAinxB.  Edited  by 
S.  B.  Pattison.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stonghton. 
PnOBABLTthe  Brothers  Wiffen  are  nn- 
known  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
readers.  We  have  so  many  x)oets  that 
a  few  years  soffice  to  banish  recollection 
of  all  save  the  greatest  A  well-written 
Ufe,  even  of  an  obscnre  man,  possesses 
considerable  interest;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  sketches  in  the  yolnme  be- 
fore US  are  somewhat  too  brief  to 
produce  a  yery  vivid  impression.  How- 
ever, as  we  read  these  biographies,  we 
do  gain  some  knowledge  of  two  very 
estimable  men,  and  some  glimpses  of  a 
healthy  domestic  life,  preserved  from 
nanx>wne8B  by  devotion  to  poetiy.  Such 
men  as  the  Wiffens  do  honour  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  which  they  be- 
longed ;  and  their  lives,  if  studied  by 
our  ai>08tles  of  culture,  might  dispel 
certain  prejudices.  Jeremiah  Holmes 
Wiffen,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  was 
bom  in  179S,  and  died  in  1836 ;  his 
reputation,  we  believe,  is  based  rather 
on  a  translation  of  Tasso  than  on  the 
original  poems  now  re-published.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  qtjsode  in  his 
life  was  a  tour  through  the  Lake  dis- 
trict, in  the  course  of  whioh  he  met 
both  Southey  and  Wordsworth.  The 
conversation  of  the  poets  as  lepcKted  by 
their  visitor  is  eminently  characteristic. 
Southey's  interest  in  all  human  things, 


his  wide  sympathy,  and  ezteiisiv&-if 
somewhat  superficial — knowledge  led 
him  to  discourse  on  many  prQMde 
themea.  Wordsworth,  on  the  oHier 
hand,  displayed  the  ^oiam  which 
characterised  him,  explained  his  theoiy 
of  poetry,  and  foretold  the  sucom  of 
his  works. 

The  life  of  the  younger  brother, 
Benjamin  Barron  Wiffen,  wiU  be  most 
attractive  to  those  who  possess  some 
knowled^d  of  Spanish  literature  and 
history.  Associating  himself  with  Don 
Luis,  R  B.  Wiffen  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover and  to  puHiah  the  worka  of  the 
eariy  Spanish  Beformers.  To  discover 
co|Hes  of  books  suppressed  by  the 
Inquisition  was  no  easy  task,  eapedally 
as  the  lapse  of  time  had  done  much  to 
complete  the  work  commenced  by 
bigots.  However,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  friends  laboured  rendered 
their  undertakingcomparatiyelysuccen- 
ful.  Of  the  poems  produced  by  the 
Wiffens  we  speak  with  some  hettta- 
tion  ;  they  are  so  unpretentious,  ai^  eo 
healthy  in  tone,  that  we  would  gladlj 
bestow  on  th^n  higher  conunendatioa 
than  we  feel  justified  in  doing.  The 
brothers  were  man  of  cultivated  taste, 
endowed  with  keen  i^predatiaa  of 
physical  and  moral  beauty,  and  with 
considerable  abUity  as  ve»e  writers. 
Many  of  their  shorter  poema  posseBS 
suficient  merit  to  make  them  inteivt- 
ing  to  those  who  eateem  the  writers ; 
but  they  have  neither  the  beantynor 
intensity  which  seouies  the  attoitioii 
of  a  wide  circle*  The  longeat  poem  in 
the  volume,  ^  The  Qn^sker  Squire^'  is 
the  production  of  the  younger  brother. 
It  is  one  of  those  many  works  which 
are  called  poem%  mainly,  if  not  only, 
becanse  they  axe  written  in  vane.  The 
refiectaons  in  which  the  poet  indulges 
from  time  to  time  remind  his  leader  of 
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Cowper ;  whilst  not  a  few  of  the  de- 
scriptiFe  pasngeB  conjure  np  memories 
of  Gmbbe.  Perhape  the  rery  placidity 
of  the  yerses  will  lender  them  attrac- 
tive  to  a  large  claae  of  readen.  If  the 
vQlanie  does  not  afford  the  strongest 
mental  stimnlns,  its  moral  influence 
most  he  wholly  good. 

The  ELalvbitlt  World.  Views  of  the 
Fnliire  Life,  by  Eminent  Writers. 
Compiled  by  G.  Q.  Pike.  London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
Mb.  Pike  has  confined  himself  strictly 
to  the  task  of  compilation.  He  has  not 
even  written  a  preface,  a  fact  we  regret, 
ad  he  might  therein  have  met  certain 
misgivings  which  his  work  has  excited 
in  our  mind.  Whilst  fully  apprecia- 
ting the  heauty  and  the  value  of  many 
of  the  passages  which  he  has  brought 
together,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  pub- 
lication of  them  in  a  single  volume  is 
an  unmixed  good.  To  dwell  too  con* 
tinuously  on  the  joys  of  the  futmre  is 
i&  certain  to  enervate,  as  to  ignore  them 
is  to  depress.  However,  assoming  that 
the  reader  uses  the  book  judiciously,  it 
maybe  very  valuable.  When  we  say 
that  men  so  able  and  so  dwiiyiilur  as 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  John  Bunvan,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Edward  Irving,  and  Br. 
Maclaren,  are  amongst  the  ''eminent 
writers"  from  whose  works  Mr,  Pike 
has  gleaned  something,  we  need  add  no 
Gomment  The  first  fifty  pages  of  the 
Tolume  are  devoted  to  selections  from 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  a  faet 
vhich  may  further  commend  it  to 
many, 

A  Popular  Quids  to  Bafhsu.  By 
John  Alcorn.  Fourth  Edition. 
London:  Baptist  Tract  and  Book 
Society,  Castle  Street,  Holbozn. 

This  is  a  most  usefol  little  treatise  to 


place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
desiring  clear  discernment  and  settled 
conviction  in  relation  to  the  solemn 
ordiumce  of  baptism.  Mr.  Alcorn  has 
very  faithfully  expounded  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  and,  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  refuted  the  arguments 
of  psodobaptists. 

TfflB  Rescue  of  CmLi>-SouL :  a  Study 
of  the  Possibilities  of  ChiLlhood.  By 
Eev.  W.  P.  Crafts,  A.M.  London  : 
Sunday-School  Union. 
Wb  have  no  liking  for  the  affectation 
with  which  Mr.  Crafts  constructs  com- 
pound appellative  words,  as  in  the  title 
of  this  book.  If  he  means  the  rescue 
of  children's  souls,  why  does  he  not  say 
80,  instead  of  setting  a  bad  example  to 
the  parents,  pastors,  and  teachers  of 
childhood,  for  whom  he  writes  ?  There 
aro  some  other  exceptional  things  in 
the  volume,  as  the  preposterous  proposal 
to  commence  Kindergarten  lessons  at 
the  age  of  two  months ;  but  there  is, 
notwithstanding,  so  much  that  is  excel- 
lent and  practically  useful  that  we 
have  given  an  extract  in  last  month's 
issue  of  the  Mahazine,  and  commend 
the  book  to  tlie  notice  of  teachers. 


Messianic  Prophecies.    Lectures  by 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Professor  of  The- 
ology, Leipsig.    Translated  from  the 
Manuscript  by  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss. 
Edinburgh:    T.   &    T.  Ckrk,    88, 
George  Street.    1880. 
DsLZTflscH  is  the  foremost  of  German 
commentators  on  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  these  lectures  he  has  addressed 
himself  to   a   task  for  which  he  is 
specially  qualified.     The  subject  has 
acquired    peculiar  interest   from    the 
xationalistis  controversies  on  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  determination  to 
eliminate,  at  all  costSi  every  element  of 
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the  supeinatniaL  The  Messianic  pre- 
dictions  must  always  present  an 
insuperable  difficolty  to  writers  such 
as  Ewaldy  Enenen,  &c.  Delitzsch  does 
not  directly  controvert  their  position, 
but,  by  the  aid  of  a  sober  exegesis  and 
an  honest  criticism,  he  shows  that  these 
predictions  cannot  have  had  the  bald 
and  nnnatural  meaning  which  they 
attribute  to  them.  The  lectures  are 
reported  from  notes,  and  are  somewhat 
fragmentary,  but  they  are  fall  of  wise 


and  powerful  suggestiveness.  To 
ministers,  and  students  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  they  will  prove  invaluable. 

Tkmperance  Mottoes  and  Tbxtb. 
Twelve  Illuminated  Floral  Oaxds,  n 
packets  of  six. 

Temferanoe  Texts  with  Illxtmih ated 
Floral  Bobdees.  National  Temper- 
ance Publication  Dep6t,  337,  Strand. 

Useful  for  cottage  decoration  and 
school-zoom  walls. 
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NEW  CHAPEL  OPENED. 
Sandhurst,  Berks,  September  29th. 

INVITATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Charter,  Rev.  J.  (Brough),  Middleton-in-Teesdale. 

Herries,  Bev.  K  (Consett),  North  Shields. 

Javan,  Rev.  R  P.  (Warkworth),  New  Basford. 

Jermine,  Rev.  T.  (Eveiyobb),  Tredegar. 

Kemp,  Rev.  G.  H.  (Metropolitan  Tabernacle  College),  Alford,  Lincolnaliiie. 

Lane,  Rev.  J.  T.  (East  Dereham),  Waterfoot,  Lancashire. 

Lewis,  Rev.  W.  (Whitland),  Briton  Ferry. 

RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 

Berkley  Road,  London,  Rev.  J.  H.  Moore,  September  26th. 

Bramley,  Rev.  M.  G.  Coker,  September  15th. 

Rrixton,  Wynne  Road,  Rev.  J.  C.  Brown,  September  28th. 

Minehead,  Rev.  K  Balmford,  September  I6tL 

Salford,  Rev.  J.  Seager,  September  13th. 

TJlverstone,  Rev.  J.  G.  Raws,  October  1st 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Ewens,  Rev.  W.,  XHey,  Gloucestershire. 
Osborne,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Poole. 
Voice,  Rev.  J.,  Holyhead. 
Wallace,  Rev.  W.,  Sunderland. 
Winser,  Rev.  H.,  Leeds. 

DEATHS. 

Hill,  Rev.  C,  of  Galashiels,  N.B.,  September  12th. 

Lewis,  Bev.  W*  M.,  President  of  Pontypool  College,  October  19,  aged  401 


to 

''''  .^      -  vae^ury. 

The  aaaurances  which  I  have  received  from  many  a 
honoured  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  their  approha 


5 1  o  To  Our  Readers. 

work  will  be  a  cherished  compensation  for  the  efforts  I  have  made  in 
this  department  of  service  for  our  denomination.  In  a  remarkable 
degree  I  have  been  supported  by  the  good  opinion  of  the  publishers 
of  the  metropolis,  and  I  beg  of  those  gentlemen  to  accept  mj  thanks 
for  ib«  apprecdation  Aey  have  shown  of  the  integrity  and  care  with 
which  the  important  work  of  reviewing  books  has  been  performed. 

I  now  introduce  as  my  successor  my  friend  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Babnett, 
ot  Oxford,  entreating  for  him  the  generous  confidence  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  whole  denomination. 

If  not  so  frequent  a  visitor  hexkceforth  in  the  loved  families  con- 
nected with  our  churches,  I  crave  a  place  still  in  their  memories,  their 

affections,  and  their  prayers^ 

W.  G.  Lewis. 


I  AM  greatly  obliged  to  the  retiring  Editor  of  this  Magazine  for  hi» 
kindness  in  introdoeing  me  to  his  readers  as  his  successor,  and  for 
his  good  wishes  on  my  behalf.  I  enter  upon  my  work  ^dtk  a 
mixture  ot  diffidence  and  hope.  Though  not  without  some  natural 
apprehension  that  I  may  not  be  found  to  possess  the  literary 
qualifications  and  the  denominational  influence  requisite  for  it» 
efficient  discharge,  I  do  not  forget  that  the  gentlemen  on  whom 
the  responsibility  of  the  appointment  has  devolved  must  be  supposed 
to  have  as  clear  and  correct  an  idea  as  any  persons  can  have  of  what 
the  Magazine  should  be ;  and  I  have  felt  that,  if  they  co«ild,  without 
misgiving:,  entrust  its  management  to  my  hands,  I  might  venture 
to  aQow  myself  to  be  guided  by  their  jud^pxient.  Their  call  lias 
cMiferred  upon  me  an  honour  for  which  I  tiiiank  them,  and  I  ahaU 
spare  no  efibit  to  show  that  their  generous  confidence  in  me  has  not 
been  miq^^Iaced. 

As  I  shall  avail  myself  of  a  little  more  space  in  the  January  issue 
for  expressing  my  pforposes  and  hopes,  I  will  only  say  further  at 
present  that,  whilst  I  wish  for  Mr.  Lewis  great  comfort  and  usefdlness 
in  his  future  work  for  our  common  Lord,  I  also  wish  for  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine  "  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  TeaE** 

J.  P.  Baknett. 
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SIB  JOHir  OLDCASTLK 

HE  influence  of  tbe  first  English  Beformer  was  felt  not  less 

profoundly  on  the  Continent  than  it  was  in  England. 

His  writings  were  introduced  at  an  early  date  to  Bohemia^ 

where  they  were  destined  to  lead  to  momentous  results. 

They  were    diligently  read    hy  the  King    and  Queen, 

discuased  by  the  professors  and  students  in  the  University  of  Prague, 

and  freely  circulated  among  the  people.    In  Bohemia,  as  in  England, 

the  reading  of  Wycliffe  s  bold  and  startling  words  created  the  desire 

for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  desire  was  fulfilled 

by  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  same  character  as  Wycliffe's  own. 

The  most  illustrious  of  his  Continental  disciples  was  John  Huss,  a 

man  of  high  mental  power,  massive  scholarship^  and  fervent  piety. 

Huss  did  not  adopt  the  whole  of  Wycliffe's  opinions,  nor  did  he 

reject  so  many  of  the  Papal  errors  as,  from  his  condemnation,  we 

might  have  supposed.    But  the  whole  tendency  of  his  teaching  was 

in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  his 

sentiments  spread  so  widely  and  rapidly  that  the  Eomish  ecclesiastics 

dreaded  the  complete  subversion  of  their  power.    In  common  with 

his  learned  and  zealous  friend,  Jerome  of  Prague,  he  was  solemnly 

excommunicated  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  subjected  to  great 

tortures,  and  committed  to  the  stake.    The  members  of  the  Council 

rightly  recognised  the  source  of  this  "pestilential  heresy"  in  the 

works  of  the  English  Beformer,  and  on  this  ground  disgraced  itself  by 

the  decree  to  which  we  before  alluded — ^that  his  remains  should  be 

dog  from  their  grave  and  treated  with  the  utmost  obloquy. 

"We  cannot,  however,  within  the  limits  of  our  present  article — the 

last  of  the  series — trace  the  course  of  events  on  the  Continent,  but 

TELoaL  restrict  ourselves  to  tliose  which  took  place  in  England. 

The  Qgiffja  oi  the  name  Lollard,  which  was  popularly  given  to  the 

followeia  of  Wycliffe,  is  somewhat  uncertain.     Some  derive  it  from 

Walter  Lollard,  "a  heretic,"  burned  at  Cologne  in  the  fourteenth 

34* 
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centary.  Others  derive  it  from  loUen  or  ItUUn,  to  sing  with  a  low, 
soft  voice.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  previously  applied  to  a  religious 
brotherhood  in  Antwerp  and  the  Netherlands,  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  a  time  of  plague,  to  visit  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dying.  It  was  the  custom  of  these  brethren,  as  they 
carried  the  dead  to  their  graves,  to  sing  in  subdued  tones  hymns  of 
Christian  consolation.  They  were,  while  not  doctrinally  in  advance 
of  the  monastic  and  clerical  orders,  greatly  their  superiors  in  practical 
piety,  and  were  especially  distinguished  by  their  self-sacrifice.  Their 
earnestness  exposed  them  to  the  hatred  of  the  cold-hearted  and 
immoral  clergy,  and  the  term  Lollard  was  applied  to  them  iu 
contempt.  From  them  the  word,  it  is  contended,  was  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  followers  of  Wycliffe.  A  third  derivation  is,  however, 
equally  probable,  that,  namely,  which  connects  it  with  loUium 
(tares)  as  distinct  from  wheat.  Soth  by  Knyghton  and  others 
Wycliffe  was  charged  with  having  mingled  tares  with  the  wheat,  and 
causing  them  to  spring  up  so  as  to  destroy  the  wheat.  This  may  not, 
therefore,  improbably  be  the  origin  of  the  name. 

The  Lollards  were  many  of  them  poor  and  unlettered,  but  members 
of  the  wealthier  classes  were  also  found  among  them.  This  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  costly  character  and  handsome  appearance 
of  many  of  the  copies  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  not  only  by  the  peasantry,  bat 
in  a  marked  degree  by  the  leaders  of  social  life,  were  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  by  faith  cordially  welcomed ;  knights  and  peers  of  the 
realm  were  among  Wycliffe's  steadfast  friends  and  followers. 

Sir  John  Oldcastle  (who  became  by  his  marriage  Lord  Cobham,aDd 
by  that  title  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers)  has  been  described  as  the 
mirror  of  chivalry,  and  was  popularly  known  as  Good  Lord  Cobham. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  imcertain,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  m.  He  was  converted  to  Ohrist  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  preaching  and  writings  of  Wycliffe.  There 
was  created  in  his  heart  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  himself,  ^ 
sense  of  his  exceeding  sinfulness  before  God,  and  a  longing  for  such 
help  as  no  ordinary  ecclesiasticism  could  give  him.  He  found  in  the 
Scriptures  the  counsel  which  he  especially  needed,  and  committed 
himself  directly  to  the  care  of  Christ.  Convinced  of  the  path  of  duty, 
he  boldly  trod  it  He  dUigently  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
WycUffites,  and  defended  them  against  all  opposition.    He  openly 
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identified  himself  with  the  party  whose  tenets  he  accepted,  and,  alike 
on  patriotic  and  religious  grounds,  he  sought  their  promulgation.  His 
house  was  a  refuge  for  such  as  were  persecuted  by  the  hierarchy^ 
and  Oldcastle  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  forth  a  number  of  travelling 
preachers  without  asking  episcopal  sanction. 

In  1394  he  presented  from  the  Lollards  a  petition  to  Parliament  in 
favour  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  They  had  previously  denounced  the 
unlawful  power,  the  excessive  wealth,  and  the  immoral  lives  of  the 
clergy.  They  now  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
—the  doctrine  upon  which,  more  than  upon  any  other,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  rested,  inasmuch  as  it  invested  the  meanest  and  most 
unlettered  priest  with  a  power  which  no  king  could  rival,  and  made 
liim  the  worker  of  an  awful  and  stupendous  miracle.  He  could  either 
grant  or  deny  to  men  the  real  presence  of  Christ.  The  petitioners 
further  denounced  pilgrimages,  the  worship  of  images,  auricular 
confession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead.  They  declared  the  right  of  the 
King  to  control  the  revenues  of  the  Church  and  to  appropriate  them 
to  more  worthy  uses.  These  revenues  were  so  unjustly  filled  that  it 
was  asserted  that  the  King  might  maintain  from  them  fifteen  earls, 
fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  six  thousand  squires ;  that  he  might  also 
from  the  same  source  provide  adequate  endowments  for  fifteen 
thousand  parishes,  and  still  leave  a  clear  balance  of  £20,000  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Crown.  This  statement  may  seem  on  the  face  of  it 
exaggerated,  but  it  was  never  seriously  questioned.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  repeated  more  than  once  in  Parliament  and  its  accuracy 
practically  acknowledged.  In  view  of  the  enormous  wealth  subse- 
quently acquired  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  we  can  have 
no  diflBculty  in  receiving  it  as  within  the  bounds. 

It  must  have  required  great  courage  in  a  nobleman  to  present  such 
a  petition  as  this.  But  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  not  less 
than  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  considerable  jealousy  as  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  Church.  It  was  impossible  for  the  bishops  to 
injure  Oldcastle  at  the  time.  But  he  became  more  than  ever  a 
marked  man,  and  one  on  whom  the  wrath  of  the  incensed  prelates 
was  sure  to  fall. 

I'ormany  years  after  this  event  he  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
Court  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a 
brave  soldier.  Henry  IV.  well  understood  his  worth,  and  so  late  as 
1411  entrusted  him  with  an  important  military  commission.    He 
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was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  foroes  sent  to  assist  the  Dake  of 
Bmgandy  in  raising  tiie  siege  of  Paiis^  and  there  acqniftted  himself 
in  a  loyal  and  chivalrous  manner. 

This  Court  &vour  protected  Oldcastle  for  xnany  yean  from  tbe 
persecution  of  the  bishops.  They  were  always  on  the  alert  to  infore 
him,  but  dare  not  do  it  openly.  They  first  aimed  a  Uow  at  his 
chaplain,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  fervent  Wydiffite.  This  man  had 
ventured  to  preadi  in  several  villages  of  Kent,  principally  on  his 
mastei^s  estates,  without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  Sochester. 
He  was  therefore  summoned  to  appear  before  Arundel,  the  Primate, 
and  anathematised,  whUe  the  churches  in  which  he  had  preached 
were  placed  under  an  interdict 

After  the  death  of  Henry  lY.,  Arundel's  power  increased,  and  he 
persistently  sought  Oldcastle's  destruction.  Serious  charges,  from 
the  ecclesiastics'  point,  were  laid  against  him  by  the  CSosvocatioD,  and 
a  trial  was  moved  for.  But  Arundel  counselled  that  they  should  first 
lay  the  matter  before  the  King.  Henry  consequently  entreated 
Oldcastle  not  to  persist  in  his  heresies,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  brave 
man  would  not  disavow  his  convictions,  even  at  the  bidding  of  his 
King.  Henry  sharply  reproved  him  for  his  obduracy,  and  commanded 
Arundel  to  take  such  steps  as  the  law  allowed. 

A  summons  was  at  once  sent  to  Oldcastle,  who  had  repaired  to  his 
house  in  Kent,  to  appear  before  the  Convocation.  But  dL  this 
summons  he  took  no  notice.  A  second  summons  was  treated 
similarly,  although  in  a  short  time  Oldcastle  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  to  the  hands  of  the  King.  He  was  thai  cast  into  the  Tower, 
and  on  September  23rd,  1413,  was  taken  to  the  Chapter  House  of  St 
Paul's  to  answer  before  the  Primate  and  his  court  Arundel  was 
anxious  to  win  so  influential  a  noble  to  his  side,  and  offered  him  full 
absolution,  if  he  would  retract.  This,  of  course,  he  refused  to  do, 
and,  after  a  manly  defence,  Oldcastle  was  again  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

In  his  second  trial  Arundel  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  urged 
Oldcastle  to  sue  for  forgiveness.  "  Nay,"  replied  he,  '*  that  I  wiU 
never  do.  I  have  never  sinned  against  you,  and  therefore  wiU  not 
eeek  forgiveness  from  you."  After  saying  which  we  are  told  that 
he  knelt  down  on  the  floor,  lifted  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
prayed  :  *'  I  confess  to  Thee,  Thou  ever  living  God,  that  I  have  ia 
my  weak  youth  sinned  grievously  against  Thee,  through  pride,  anger, 
wantonness,  and  unbridled  passion.     To  many  persons  have  I  i^ 
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iBj  viaih  doae  harm«  and  have  committed  many  other  grievous  sins. 
6(X)d  Lord,  I  pray  Thee  have  mercy."  Then  he  rose  in  tears^  and 
ciied  aloud  to  the  bystanders,  "  Look  ye^  good  people^  look  ye;  for 
a  tnu^gresrion  of  God's  law  and  His  chief  commandments  they  have 
never  yet  aocused  me«  but  for  the  sake  -of  their  own  laws  and 
traditions  they  treat  me  and  others  most  shamrfuUy ;  therefore  they 
and  t^ir  laws  shall,  aocording  to  God's  promise,  be  destroyed 
ui*erly!" 

Arundel  continued  the  examinatioai  fiarth^,  with  a  view  of 
entangling  ddcastle  in  more  decided  opposition.  There  was  no  need 
to  pamst  The  knight  would  not  retract,  but  stoutly  maintained 
ids  antagonism  to  the  errors  of  E(nne«  At  one  time  he  called  out 
to  the  spectators,  "  Those  who  judge  and  condemn  me  will  mislead 
you  and  drag  you  with  themselves  down  to  hell.  Beware  of  them ! " 
The  court  pronounced  upon  him  the  following  sentence  : — "  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  is  hereby  excommunicated  as  a  pernicious 
heretic,  along  with  all  his  comrades  and  associates  in  belief,  and  is 
handed  over  to  the  civil  law." 

A  respite  of  six  weeks  was  granted  Oldcastle  by  the  King,  and 
towards  the  end  of  this  period  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
from  the  Tower.  He  remained  safely  in  his  home  in  Smithfield  for 
three  months.  The  story  which  ascribes  to  the  Lollards  a  scheme  to 
waylay  the  King,  his  brother,  and  a  number  of  peers  is  without  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  Meetings  were  held  to  petition 
for  the  repeal  or  mitigation  of  certain  penal  laws,  aad  at  the  so-called 
insuiection  at  St  Giles's  in  January,  1414^  only  eighty  men  were 
present,  and  thirty-nine  of  them  were  put  to  death.  Oldcastle  did 
not  lead  them,  nor  was  he  among  them.  But  a  royal  proclamation 
was  issaed  against  him,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of  his  reprieve. 

He  was  not  discovered  until  1417,  when  he  was  found  in  Wales, 
and,  after  a  brave  defence,  captured  and  taken  to  London.  He  was 
tried  before  the  Bouse  of  Lords  on  December  14^  and  summarily 
<K>ndemned.  The  heroic  spirit  of  the  man  never  deserted  him.  To 
his  judges  he  said,  "  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should 
^  judged  of  you  or  of  man's  judgment"  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  burned  as  a  heretic.  The  sentence  was 
<!<uxied  out  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and  rigour.  Oldcastle  was 
^d  on  a  cart,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  From  the  Tower  he 
was  dragged  to  St  Giles's  Field.    There,  in  his  last  moments,  amid 
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terrible  craeltiesy  he]  displayed  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  hero  and 
saint.  like  the  first  martyr  of  the  Church,  he  imitated  the 
e3cample  of  our  Lord  in  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  calumniators 
and  enemies.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  the  teachings 
of  Scripture,  and  to  fear  God  rather  than  man.  He  was  then  sus- 
pended from  the  gallows,  and  a  fire  lighted  under  him  burned  him 
slowly  to  death.  During  the  last  trying  moments  his  fSsuth  never 
faltered.  He  felt  God  to  be  very  near,  and  was  able  to  praise  Him 
for  His  great  goodness  even  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

And  thus  passed  away  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Lollards — a  man 
of  whom  the  Beformed  Churches  may  well  be  proud,  and  with  the 
contemplation  of  whose  valour  we  may  fittingly  close  our  *^  Scenes 
from  Church  History." 


By  the  Eev.  T.  M.  Mobbis,  Ipswich. 


"  For  wbioh  caiuo  we  funt  not ;  bat  though  our  oatward  man  pflriih,  jot 
the  inwerd  man  ie  renewed  day  by  day."'2  Cob.  iv.  16. 


N  the  previous  chapter  the  Apostle  has  been  bringing 
under  our  notice  some  of  the  great  fundamental  principles 
and  distinguishing  features  of  the  Christian  ministry — 
a  ministry  which  appears  all  the  more  glorious  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  which  wss 
then  passing  away.  In  this  chapter  he  declares  how  he  has  used 
all  sincerity  and  faithful  diligence  in  the  dischaifte  of  this  ministry. 
He  magnifies  his  office,  but  he  does  not  unduly  exalt  himself;  indeed, 
whenever,  as  here,  he  speaks  of  his  work,  he  carefully  abstains  even 
from  the  appearance  of  doing  thi&  He  feds,  and  he  is  ever  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  all  honour  belongs  unto  God. 

He  has  here  been  commending  the  Grospel  of  Salvation,  which  it  is 
the  business  of  his  life  to  proclaim — it  is  the  glorious  (Gospel  of  Chriit, 
who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God.  He  has  been  telling  thess 
Corinthians  that  in  his  and  their  conversion  he  has  witnessed  the 
exercise  of  that  same  Divine  and  Almighty  power  which  was  eo 
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illiubioiifily  displayed  by  Gtod  when  at  the  first  He  caused  the  light 
to  shine  forth  from  darkness.  But  while,  having  his  Master^s  honour 
in  view,  he  thus  sets  forth  the  exceeding  gloiy  of  the  Gospel  (A 
Christy  he  takes  no  credit  unto  himself;  he  feels  that  he  is  but  the 
huinhle  instrument  employed  by  God  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
knowledge  of  this  salvation  to  others.  He  regards  himself  as  one 
who  is  entrusted  with  heavenly  treasure,  as  one  who  is  commissioned 
to  preachy  to  herald  forth  this  glorious  Gospel ;  but  he  adds, ''  we 
have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels^  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  be  known  to  be  of  God  and  not  of  us."  And  then,  as  he  not 
infrequently  does,  he  refers  to  the  hardships,  sufferings,  and  privations 
whidi  he  has  had  to  endure  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  an 
apostle  of  Christ  Yet  does  he  not  refer  to  these  things  in  a 
complaining  spirit,  knowing  that  he  is  thus  buf  bearing  about  in 
his  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might 
be  manifest "  therein ;  knowing  also  that  the  sufferings  he  endured 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Chuix^h,  to  the  service  of  which 
he  had  without  reserve  consecrated  himself.  And,  besides  all  this, 
he  knows  that  this  "light  afUction  which  is  but  for  a  moment"  is 
working  out  for  him  "  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
gloiy,"  and  that  all  shall  be  set  right  at  last  when  "  He  who  raised 
np  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  raise  up  him  also  by  Jesus." 

For  which  cause  the  Apostle  exclaims — '*  Taking  into  account  all 
these  considerations,  we  faint  not ;  for  though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day." 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  not  unprofitable,  to  show  how  all 
lefeired  to  in  this  chapter  found  actual  and  living  expression  in  the 
life  and  experience  of  the  Apostle  PauL  It  may  be,  however,  more 
pio&table  to  consider  how  the  great  principles  of  which  the  Apostle 
here  speaks  do,  or  should,  find  as  real,  if  less  illustrious,  expression  in 
onr  experience,  and  in  the  experience  of  all  believers  in  Jesus.  There 
is  no  Christian  who  should  not  be  able  to  re-echo,  in  some  degree, 
the  sentiment  of  the  Apostle,  and  say — ''  For  which  cause  we  faint 
not;  for  though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is 
renewed  day  by  day." 

We  have  here  several  points  of  great  interest  su^^ted  which 
claim  our  attention. 

L  ThA  view  which  ihe  AposOe  takes  of  Christianised  human  natwre, 
^  eonsisHng  of  an  outward  a/nd  an  insoard  man.    These  words  do, 
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'vithia  certain  liioits  and  in  a  certain  sense^  describe  hnoooii  natnie 
•ctt  tmdihu  All  tlie  monbers  of  the  race  to  which  we  faeloQg  are 
constitnted  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  spoken  of  aa  having  an 
outward  and  an  inward  man.  There  ia  the  body— *the  hoaae  we  live 
in,  the  earthly  4abemade,  the  outward,  physical  man — built  up  from 
the  dustf;  and  destined  to  return  to  the  dust  again.  We  have  all 
reason  to  bless  Ood  that  He  has  .so  wisedy,  so  benefioeiitlyy  iashioned 
the  outward  man.  We  are  indeed  "  fearfully  and  wtmderfuSy  made." 
The  human  body  is  cwke  of  tlie  most  marvellous  of  aU  God's  handi- 
works. But  there  is,  besides  this,  a  ^irit,  a  soul — ^the  inward  maQ-— 
a  living,  conscious,  intelligent  inhabitant,  who  dwells  in  this  hovae  of 
day,  who  employs  this  wonderful  organisation  as  his  iastmmeDt  for 
aU  the  uses  and  offices  of  life.  Man's  own  oonscioosness,  the  Toice 
of  sciencei,  tibe  utterances  of  God's  Word«  coDcur  in  declaring  that  we 
have  two  natures — a  body  and  a  soul,  an  outward  man  and  an  inward 
man.  We  fed  Hiat  our  body  is  not  ourself— it  is  the  house  we 
inhabit,  the  dothing  we  wear,  the  machine  whidh  we  cider,  the 
tnstrum^at  of  manifold  uses  which  we  employ. 

"  This  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  akill. 
Of  moving  joints  obedient  to  my  will ; 
Nursed  from  the  fruitful  glebe,  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes — I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 
New  matter  still  the  moddting  mass  sustains  ; 
The  mansion  cbang'd — ^the  tenant  still  remains ; 
And,  from  the  fleeting  stream  repair'd  by  food. 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood.'' 

But  the  Apostle  hese  is  q)eaking,  not  of  humaa  natnue  a$  muk,  bat  of 
VhristiaTtiud  hmnaii  nature;  and  by  the  miewnd  man^  as  wHl  be 
obvious  to  all  who  have  any  familiarity  wilh  Kew  Tefltament 
phraseology,  the  Apostle  would  have  <iis  understand,  not  merdy  the 
indwelliDg  soul,  but  that  soul  renewed,  purified,  K^eneratad  by  ihe 
graoe  and  Spidt  of  (»od.  The  Apostle  Paul  here  zefecs  to  (Oiat  which 
is  elsewheore  fipd&en  of  as  ^  new  man.  He  m  here  thinkiiig  of 
man's  qnritual  nature  as  diaoged,  txassfigured,  by  the  graetous  and 
renewing  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  That  this  is  whali  is  here 
intended  by  the  expression  the  inward  man  we  may  caDclude  fro^ 
what  is  here  said  of  these  two  parts  of  man's  natere — tint  while  the 
one  is  deca]ring  the  oi^er  is  being  renewed ;  for  we  know  that  wher- 
eveor  the  conserving  and  reaewiog  gzaoe  of  Grod  is  not  at  wdck  upon 
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and  Id  the  soul  of  man,  instead  of  tke  sin^  piooess  of  decay  here 
described,  there  is  a  double  process  going  on — ^the  outwaxd  man  is 
perishing,  and  the  inward  man  is  perisfaiiii|i:  also.  Tke  body,  subject 
to  the  law  of  mortality,  is  hastening  to  tbe  grave,  while  within  the 
sonl  are  the  eyeovexpanding  principles  of  spiritual  disease,  which, 
left  to  work  unchecked,  must  result  at  last  ia  all  the  honxxr  aod 
misery  of  the  second  death. 

II.  This  leads  us  to  remark  upon  the  view  which  the  Apoaile  iahes 
of  theae  two  parts  of  man^s  natwre — the  nutvmrd  amd  inward  maai — the 
one  as  subject  to  the  process  of  deoay,  atki  ike  tfther  of  renewal.  The 
Apostle  sees  not  tbe  one  principle  of  decay  woridog  with  equal  force 
upon  both  parts  of  man's  nature ;  he  sees  two  principles  at  work 
side  by  side — ^that  of  decay,  and  that  of  renewal.  He  sees  the  bodily 
nature,  the  outward  man,  perishing ;  he  sees  the  regenerated  soul, 
man's  spiritual  nature,  the  inward  man,  renewed  day  by  day.  Now 
this  twofold  process  of  decay  and  renewal,  afiecting  respeotiFely 
the  outward  and  inward  man,  which  the  Apostle  witnessed  and 
experienced  in  himself^  is  going  on  in  us  also,  if  we  are  Cbristiatus. 
There  is  the  body  decaying,  perishing,  returning,  however  slowly, 
yet  most  surely,  to  its  native  dust ;  and  there  is  the  soul  renewed, 
growing,  developing,  attaining  to  a  higher,  a  nobler  form  of  life 
day  by  day. 

Our  outward,  physical  man  is  decaying,  perishing.  The  process  of 
decay,  deterioration,  may  be  so  slow,  so  imperceptible,  as  aot  to  engage 
OUT  attention  or  awaken  in  us  any  v«ry  serious  concern ;  but  it  is 
going  on  all  the  same.  What  we  call  death  is  ordinarily  but  the  con- 
summation of  a  long-continued  process  of  decay ;  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  live.  Our  outward 
man  is  perishing,  wearing  out,  becoming  weaker  and  weaker.  Let  us 
take  all  the  care  we  can  of  it,  guard  it  as  sedulously  as  we  cam 
against  all  injurious  influences,  and  yet  every  day  briags  -neairer  Idie 
period  of  its  dissolution.  Sometmies  by  dasease  or  accident  this 
wcmdeiful  bodily  organisataon  is  worn  down,  or  broken  down*  with 
startling  rapidity ;  but  osdinarily  we  see  change  succeed  chaise  so 
regularly,  and  so  slowly,  that  man's  passage  towaj^ds  the  ''house 
appointed  for  All  living  "  is  scarcely  noticed  till  tlie  very  ckse  of  the 
journey  is  readied. 

The  Apostle  is  here  specially  referring  to  Idie  wear  and  tear  •€(  his 
public  life ;  not  naturally  a  robust  man,  he  lialt  that  his  abondavit 
labours  were  breaking  down  his  bodily  nature,  his  outward  man,  in 
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what  would  seem  to  many  premature  decay.  What  was  true  of  him 
is  true  of  us ;  whether  worn  out  in  the  active  service  of  God  or  not, 
our  outward  man  is  perishing.  In  this  respect  we  are  brethren  of  a 
common  ]ot ;  we  all  have  perishable,  decaying  bodies,  bodies  which 
are  subject  to  the  same  great  law  of  mortality,  which  are  returning 
to  the  earth  from  which  they  came. 

Now,  while  this  is  true  of  all  men  without  exception,  there  are 
many  who  share  in  the  other  part  of  the  Apostle's  experience,  and 
can  say,  "I  know  that,  though  my  body,  my  outward  man,  is 
perishing,  my  soul,  my  inward  man,  is  being  renewed  day  by  day." 
What  a  blessed  fact  is  this  which  distinguishes  all  Christian  expe- 
rience in  some  degree,  that  the  lapse  of  time,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
our  earthly  life,  which  issues  in  the  decay  of  the  body,  is  associated 
with  another  process  which  declares  itself  in  the  increase  and 
renewal  of  the  soul's  strength ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  body  decays 
should  the  soul  increase  in  health  and  vigour. 

For  there  to  be  this  daily  renewal,  this  spiritual  growth,  there  must 
be  life — the  soul  in  which  spiritual  death  reigns  perishes ;  but  if  there 
be  the  life  of  God,  the  life  of  grace,  there  is  growth.  Life  is  the 
condition  of  growth ;  if  there  be  the  life  of  God,  there  will  be  the 
growth  of  grace.  life  and  growth,  life  and  renewal,  are  inseparably 
associated.    Where  growth  ceases,  death  begins  his  reign. 

That  there  may  be  this  renewal,  this  growth  of  soul,  there  must  be 
nutriment  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  this  Divine  and  spiritual 
Ufa  Growth — renewal — ^means  the  appropriation  and  assimilation 
of  suitable  food.  This  God  has  provided.  The  manna  we  requite 
Grod  causes  to  fall  in  sufficient  abundance  within  our  reach.  The 
ordinary  bread,  the  bread  which  perisheth,  will  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  spiritual  natures.  We  must  have  spiritual  food— 
that  Divine  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  of  which  if  any 
eat  he  shall  neither  hunger  nor  die. 

All  things  do  or  should  contribute  to  this  spiritual  renewal,  and 
few  things  contribute  to  this  result  more  directly,  more  remarkably. 
than  what  we  call  the  painful  experiences  of  life.  These  daik, 
afflictive  seasons  are  not  infrequently  the  great  seasons  of  growth. 
"We  gloiy  in  tribulations  also,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketb 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope;  and  hope 
makeih  not  ashamed,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ohost  which  is  given  unto  us.'' 
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And  not  only  are  these  processes  of  decay  and  renewal  con- 
temporaneons,  but  the  decay  contributes  to  the  renewal  How  often  is 
this  seen !  How  often  does  sickness,  weakness,  pain,  approaching  death, 
seem  in  a  wonderfdl  and  wonderfully  rapid  way  to  ripen  Christian 
character !  In  a  few  months,  in  a  few  weeks,  you  see  a  man  grow 
more  than  he  had  grown  perhaps  in  long  years  previously,  which  had 
been  years  of  uninteirupted  health  and  prosperity. 

And  in  the  case  of  us  all,  how  much  need  is  there  for  this  daily 
renewal.  There  is  veiy  much  happening  to  us  and  around  us  calculated 
CO  depiess  life,  to  lower  the  tone  of  our  spiritual  vitality.  Where 
should  we  be,  what  would  become  of  us,  if  we  were  not  renewed 
day  by  day  ?  Happy  they  who  can  exclaim  with  the  Apostle, ''  For 
which  cause  we  faint  not :  for  though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day." 

III.  Let  us  now  consider  tht  grornid^  tht  famidaiion,  of  the  Apostle's 
happjf  confidence  as  he  wUnesses  this  twofold  process — the  decay  of 
the  outward,  the  renewal  of  the  iwward,  man.  There  are  those  who 
think  they  could  rejoice  in  the  renewal  of  the  inward  man,  and  yet 
not  avoid  mourning  over  the  decay  of  the  outward  man.  There  is 
something  in  decay  of  any  kind  which  awakens  a  sense  of  r^;ret — 
a  sense  of  regret  which  becomes  more  deep  in  proportion  as  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  decay  stands  in  close  relationship  to  ourselves ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  more  powerfully  and  painfully  impresses 
ns  than  the  decay  of  the  human  body  considered  in  and  by  itself. 
But  so  the  AposUe  does  not  consider  it,  but  only  in  its  connection 
with  the  renewal  and  increase  of  the  inward  man. 

And  the  expression  "  for  which  cause "  indicates  more  than  this, 
referring  us  to  the  context.  The  renewal  of  the  inward  man  would 
be  a  thing  inconsiderable  or  vexatious,  if  its  existence  were  limited  to 
the  present  sphere  of  being.  But  the  Apostle  is  looking  on  to  glory, 
honour,  immortality,  to  the  perfection  of  being  in  another  world,  to 
the  perfecting  of  man's  entire  nature,  to  the  period  of  the  resurrection 
— ^tbe  time  of  the  redemption  of  man's  body.  Why,  then,  mourn 
because  of  the  decay  of  this  fleshy  tenement  ?  because  this  outward 
man  perishes?  for  it  even  does  not  perish  in  any  true  sense;  it  only 
appeals  to  perish.  The  day  is  coming  when  it  is  to  be  raised,  glorious 
and  incorruptible.  Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  the  Apostle 
exclaims, "  for  which  cause  we  faint  not ;  for  though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day." 


sag         7he  Epistle  of  Paid  the  ApesHe,  A>  Philemon. 

Kieae  sum  oonaidcntioiw  dwild  cheer  aad  nstain  us  under  the 
inflmitim  vhidi  aie  iiMiderBt  to  our  oatwaid  man ;  o«r  duef  goncent 
sbtroM  iM  t^at  (Ku  ami  prosper  and  be  ia  keallh ;  it  inattas  little 
thoogli  the  ootvtid  aua  perisli,  if  tbe  inrwaiA  aos  be  nnenred. 
Besting  im  those  nine  troths  wkieh  were  the  gnmd  oC  the  iLfMtk'a 
eoafidencs,  we  magr  eaka^  wateh  the  twofold  pcoccss  of  decay  and 
renewal  of  which  he  heEH  gpeahs,  and  calmly  wait  for  that  great  final 
diange  to  pass  ovsr  na  whkh  «•  call  death — which  to  those  who  are 
truly  prepared  is  a  ahasge  to  bs  wdcomed  rather  than  dreaded— 
beh^ 

"  OdIj  a  rtap  into  the  open  sir, 

Oat  »f  ntm*  abeady  InmmooB 

Wilik  ItiRht  thnt  iLiiiCB  tbraoffli  ita  traaspareiil  waHa.'' 


^t  fijsisllt  0f  |aal  i\t  ^posilc,  to  f  feilemoH. 


OTWITHSTAiTDING  aE  the  helpe  that  we  get  in  these 

days  to  throw  li^t  on  onr  Bible-reading,  yet  we  Itave  an 

apimou  that  it  would  be  better  for  us,  after  having  con- 

aultedthe  best  authorities, -to  draw  our  own  inferences, 

and  leem  the  lessens  which  are  most  obvious  to  ooiaelves- 

To  different  minds  th«  Scriptores  have  as  many  varied  lights  as  the 

sidme^  heavens,  and  the  same  epistle  will  have  its  uatoial  effect 

according  to  the  naental  and  moral  coostitutioa  of  its  readeis.    It  is 

with  a  view  to  the  enooaragement  of  independent  thoi^ht,  and  to  set 

feeth  the  advantage  v&  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  ejected  parts  of  the 

Bible,  that  we  venture  a  few  hints  upon  this  matter. 

After  a  long  attendance  at  paUic  worship  we  can  remember  bat 
on  one  occasion  to  hare  heard  this  epistle  read,  and  that  was  in 
chmch,  when  it  came  in  order  as  one  of  the  pr<^per  lessons  iM  the 
day<  Neither  can  we  recdieat  that,  in  our  hearing  ai  least,  it  has 
ever  been  taJcen  as  the  theme  of  a  discouise.  A  passing  reference  ^ 
St  Faal's  oonaection  with  ODetimiu  is,  as  a  rale,  all  that  is  heard  of 
it  im  the  ccdinary  sennon.  Poaaibly  it  may  be  considned  that  the 
epiatle  tells  its  ovm  tale  with  aif&cient  beauty  and  anipttcit;  to  iie«d 
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^peeiftl  handliag ;  Irat  the  ethical  aatsare  and  importance  of  it  irill 
be«r  examination  and  make  its  impressions  as  long  as  tise  Chusch 
siiaE  last  It  is  thoitght  that  letters  of  frieodship  are  mosa  lare  than 
femerly.  There  iraa,  perhaps,  a  tinM  whea  Huaasters  weie  more 
frequent  eorrespoaidaits  with  their  old  a8aociate&  It  may  he  pleaded 
that  want  of  time  is  the  reason,  or  that  the  conditioo  of  things  is 
altered,  aad  that  St  Paul  had  mamy  amanuehses  \  Yet  we  believe 
there  is  even  now  no  more  peimanent  bond  than  regular,  or  even 
oceasaonal,  correspondence. 

No  dcmbt  the  most  famous  preachers  keep  their  best  sentiments 
for  their  sermons,  as  authors  do  i^  their  books ;  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a  weakness  that  a  minister  should  cease  to  hold 
comuoaication  with  those  willing  to  have  correspondence  with  himr 
because  of  his  removal  to  a  chuxch  elaewhere :  aa  if  his  regard  for 
them  eeaaed  when  his  official  coonection  came  to  an  end.  So  was 
it  sot  with  our  Apostle:  as  witness  that  rarely  publicly  read 
chapter  (at  least  amongst  Nonconformists),  the  sixtaeenth  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Yet  it  adds  nothing  to  o«r  power  of 
eoQcqption  or  force  ctf  expression  to  know  that  our  utterances  are  to 
be  public^  or  our  written  words  intended  for  the  press.  Let  us  take, 
for  instance,  the  letters  oi  Cowper,  which  certainly  he  never 
anticipated  would  see  the  Hght,  and  yet  they  are  not  only  models  of 
composition^  but  a  real  history  of  his  time. 

These  New  Testament  Epistles  begin  with  a  dignity  worthy  of 
State  papers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  that  addressed  to  the  Hebrews 
and  those  of  St  John,  cairry  the  name  of  the  writer  on  the  forefront. 
So  that,  where  the  writing  was  not  familiar  to  the  receiver,  there 
was  no  need  to  turn  to  the  signature,  as  in  these  latter  days,  to 
discover  by  whom  the  letter  was  sent ;  while  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
others,  the  very  superscription  would  carry  weight  and  command 
attention.  And  as  to  the  philosophy  of  address,  is  it  not  a  good 
example  to  b^n  with  the  remembrance  of  the  household,  instead  of 
ending  our  letters  with  that  curt  and  general  phrase  "  my  love  to  all/' 
or  "  aU  send  their  love  "  ?  St  Paul  knew  better  than  ^t,  and  so  in 
view  of  the  important  suit  he  sought  to  gain  he  at  once  salutes 
"  Philemon  our  dearly  beloved,  and  fellowlabourer,"  our  "  beloved 
-Apphia,"  and  "Archippus  our  fellowsoldier "  (ver.  1,  2).  Such 
terxBs  in:  our  ktters  in  these  days  might,  petbaps,  be  deemed 
effeminate,  but  they  wottld  still  be  words  of  tniU) ;  aad  Buray  more 
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wotild  be  oar  personal  attachments  if  we  had  the  grace  and  generodty 
to  give  credit  to  our  brethren  individually  or  to  the  Church  at  laige. 

How  much  more  frequent,  too,  would  be  the  reconcilements  of  an 
**  unprofitable ''  one  to  his  Afaster  if  men  of  influence  would  take  snch 
matters  in  hand!  With  the  historical  bearings  of  this  epistle  we 
will  not  deal  further  than  to  remark  that  it  should  be  reed  in 
connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  in  order  to  find  out  the 
church  to  which  Philemon  belonged.  Our  old  thot^h,  we  fear, 
neglected  Mend,  Paley,  folly  sets  forth  this  matter  in  ^  Hore  PaulinsB." 

See  in  this  connection  how  the  Apostle  could  keep  private  fiiend- 
ship  intact ;  and  while  addressing  him  as  his  "  fellowsoldier "  in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  could,  as  with  the  word  of  command  in  the 
Ctolossians  (iv.  17),  say  to  Archippus,  ""  Take  heed  to  the  miniBtry 
which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it"  Yet  how 
apt  we  are  to  let  the  slightest  word  of  personal  exhortation  in 
the  church  separate  us  in  feeling.  It  is  not  so  at  the  Bar  or  in 
Parliament,  where  even  words  of  invective  are  soon  foigotten ;  but 
oh,  if  the  least  word  is  said  in  the  church,  how  offended  we  are ! 

That  Philemon  was  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  St.  Paul  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose,  and  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  epistle.  The  superiority  of  this  letter  to  one 
of  the  younger  Pliny's,  written  to  a  friend  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  a  point  continually  insisted  upon,  and  found  in  all  the 
commentators.  We  have  never  conceived  the  possibilify  of  its  being 
otherwise,  taking  into  account  the  Christian  influences  at  work  on 
the  side  of  St.  Paul,  to  say  nothing  of  his  equal  scholarship. 

Of  all  difficult  tasks  of  the  kind  (though  urged  by  an  intimate 
Iriend),  the  greatest  is  to  persuade  a  master  to  take  back  a  servant 
who  has  robbed  him.  How  much  more  delicate  must  have  been  the 
attempt,  in  that  age,  to  reconcile  the  master  to  him  who  was  runaway 
slave  and  thief  combined !  Yet,  with  what  pleasantry  of  antithesis  the 
Apostle  plays  upon  his  name,  *' which,  in  time  past,  was  to  thee  im- 
profitable,  but  now  profitable  to  thee  and  to  me  "  (ver.  11),  not  that  this 
was  a  well-turned  compliment,  but  a  literal  truth ;  for  the  fact  that 
Onesimus  was  employed  to  write  this  epistle  proves  that  he  was  no 
ignoramus. 

It  18  refreshing  to  reflect  upon  the  mutual  confidence  existio^ 
between  St.  Paul  and  Philemon.    We  dare  hardly  think  what  would 
be  the  reply  in  these  modem  days  to  the  same  request  and  action 


a 
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under  similar  ciicumstances.  "  Whom  I  have  sent  again :  thou  there- 
fore receive  him,  that  is,  mine  own  bowels  "  (ver.  12).  We  fear  that  in 
some  cases  a  brief  reply  might  be  the  only  response,  such  as,  "  Eeally, 
my  dear  sir,  I  must  request  you  not  to  interfere  with  my  affairs," 
even  if  it  were  not  the  ruder  I'etort,  "  Pray  mind  your  own  business." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  perfect  equality  in  which  St  Paul  places  him 
in  relation  to  his  master,  "Whom  I  would  have  retained  with  me, 
that  in  thy  stead  he  might  have  ministered  unto  me  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gospel  **  (ver.  13).  Have  we  not  in  these  verses  a  lesson  which 
might  be  valuable  to  us  in  our  church  life,  if  we  may  use  analogies  ? 
Happy  would  it  be  if  some  "  runaways "  were  sent  back,  by  the 
apostle  whom  they  seek  out,  to  the  spiritual  homes  they  have  left 
and  even  wronged. 

St.  Paul  boldly  commits  himself  to  refund  the  amount  of  which 
Onesimus  might  have  robbed  Philemon.  "  If  he  hath  wronged  thee, 
or  oweth  thee  ought,  put  that  on  mine  account  *'  (ver.  18)  :  yet  what 
courage  in  the  intimation:  what  consummate  address  in  restoring 
the  balance  of  obligation :  "  albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest 
unto  me  even  thine  own  self  besides  "  (ver.  19).  This  might  be  said 
with  equal  truth  to-day  by  some  ministers  of  sundry  persons  who. 
have  come  under  their  teaching  and  influence.  The  foundation  of 
many  a  fortune  has  been  laid  from  the  pulpit ;  but,  when  the  edifice 
has  been  raised,  that  ''same  poor  'wise'  man"  is  not  always 
remembered,  to  say  nothing  of  being  "counted  a  partner'*  (ver.  17). 
And  what  preacher  dare  remind  the  man  who  has  forgotten  him  of 
his  obligations  to  him,  whether  carnal  or  spiritual?  But  what 
a  mingling  of  authority  with  appreciation  !  "  Having  confidence  in 
thy  obedience  I  wrote  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt  also  do 
more  than  I  say  "  (ver.  21). 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  speak  to  our  friends  as  we  really  feel. 

Where  there  is  mutual  love  there  will  be  no  idea  of  flattery.    How 

spiritual  influence  predominates  !    The  man  may  command  who  has 

instructed  and  done  us  good;    not  he  who  has   only  amused  us. 

Hence  is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  friendships  are  more  permanent  than 

those  formed  in  the  ChurcL    It  is  only  when  one  is  on  the  strictest 

terms  of  confidence  that  he  can  "  invite  himself/'  as  we  say,  to  our 

homes,  especially  to  our  domestic  privacy.    "  But  withal  prepare  me 

also  a  lodging  "  (ver.  22). 

This  presupposes  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Apphia  and  her  ready 
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ivilliDgness  to  give  him  "  the  best  room."  Knowiiig  both  her  and 
her  husband,  he  felt  sure  of  a  welcoma  lu  such  matters  the  two 
must  *'  be  of  one  accord."  All  hospitality  is  at  an  end  if  the  wife 
is  not  agreeable  to  it.  Yet  alone  (even  when  so  minded)  she  u 
powerless : — 

'*  My  master  is  of  chorliBh  disposition, 
And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
£7  doing  deeds  of  hospitality." 

But  where  there  is  *"  one  heart  and  one  mind "  it  is  possible  for  a 
woman  so  to  entertain  the  ^  successors  of  the  apostles "  as  to  gain 
their  good  opinion  of  the  whole  Church,  as  represented  in  her 
person. 

What  a  lesson  of  courtesy  may  be  learned  from  this  epistle !  In 
comparing  the  former  times  with  these,  what  shall  we  say  on  the 
score  of  politeness  when  about  one  hundred  delegates,  who  (with  the 
other  six  hundred)  accepted  the  proffered  and  *^ prepared  lodging' 
in  connexion  with  the  last  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
neither  came  nor  sent  a  reason  for  their  absence,  and  kept 
some  of  the  would-be  hosts  up  till  midnight  in  expectation  of  their 
guests  ? 

Who  would  not  like  to  have  seen  a  reply  to  this  epistle  from 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ?  For  om*  own  part,  we  liave 
sometimes  felt  a  little  jealous  that  inspiration  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  apostles  in  relation  to  "God's  Word  written"  in 
Christian  times.  We  have  often  wished  that  an  answer  from  the 
churches  could  have  been  found  in  the  Canon  of  Scriptose.  Of  tlii5, 
however,  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  it  had  been  necessary  it  wonld  have 
been  there.  So  we  must  be  content,  and,  if  we  are  to  *'  losA 
them  which  walk  so  as  we  have  St.  Paul  for  an  ensample,"  let 
us  also  take  care  to  write  by  "the  same  rule"! 

John  Easttv. 
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EICESTEBSHIEE  has  grven  birth  to  men  who  have  deeply 
and  widely  inflaenced  the  religious  life  of  England  during 
the  last  three  centaries.  Hugh  Latimer^  whose  homely 
but  weighty  sermons  contributed  so  lai*gely  among  all 
classes  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Befonnation,  and  whose 
noble  death  at  eighty  years  of  age  as  a  Christian  martyr  at  Oxfords 
encouraging  his  fellow-cohfessor  Bidley  with  the  ever-memorable 
words, ''  Play  the  man.  Master  Bidley,  we  shall  this  day  light  such 
a  candle  by  God's  grace  in  England  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out/' 
enkindled  a  holy  enthusiasm  in  the  Beformeis,  was  born  at  Thur- 
ca.<^ton,  in  the  Northern  division  of  the  county.  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Eriends,  who  have  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  denomination  in  the  promotion 
of  the  passive  virtues  of  the  Christian  life — peace,  gentleness,  for- 
bearance, and  the  forgiveness  of  injuries — was  a  native  of  Fenny 
Dmyton,  in  South  Leicestershire.  John  Howe,  the  prince  of  the 
Puritan  divines,  and  one  of  the  most  saintly  men  of  modem  times, 
was  a  native  of  Loughborough.  Eobert  Hall,  the  greatest  preacher 
of  the  century,  who  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  humility  and 
devout  spirit  as  by  his  marvellous  gifts  of  genius  and  eloquence,  was 
bom  at  Amsby,  eight  miles  from  Leicester. 

Amongst  the  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  Henry  Smithi  the  Puritan 
preacher,  must  be  reckoned.  He  was  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Withcote,  neat  the  border  of  Rutlandshire,  which  contains  now  only 
sixty  inhabitants,  and  which  lays  claim  to  a  distinction  of  another 
kind — that  of  having  produced  the  first  Stilton  cheese.  He  appears 
to  have  been  born  in  15G0,  and  to  have  died  in  1591,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-one,  his  whole  life  being  included  within  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  He  was  of  gentle  extraction,  his  great-grandfather 
having  been  Lord  of  Withcote.  He  was  a  diligent  student  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.    According  to  Thomas  Fuller, "  A  grave  scruple  troubled 

him,  as  unsatisfied  in  the  point  of  subscription  and  the  lawfulness 
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of  some  cereinonies.  He  was  loath  to  make  a  rent  either  in  his  own 
conscience  or  in  the  Church,  wherefore  he  resolved  on  this  expedient, 
not  to  undertake  a  pastoral  charge,  but  contented  himself  with 
a  lecturer's  place  at  St.  Clement  Danes,  without  Temple  Bar." 

He  may  be  truly  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  Nonconformists  in 
the  Church  of  England.  He  was  chosen  to  the  lectureship  by  the 
minister  and  people  of  the  parish,  and  was  supported  by  tlie 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  congregation.  He  shared  the  fate  of 
many  Nonconformists.  He  was  suspended  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
on  three  grounds :  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  minister  and  con- 
gregation without  his  lordship's  licence,  that  he  had  preached 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  had  not  yielded  subscrip- 
tion to  certain  articles  which  his  lordship  required  of  him.  The 
second  of  these  charges,  that  of  preaching  against  the  Prayer  Book, 
he  denied.  He  was  allowed  to  continue  his  lectureship  until  the 
death  of  the  incimibent  of  the  parish  ;  but  after  this  event,  notwith- 
standing an  earnest  petition  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  signed 
by  the  churchwardens  and  many  of  his  hearers,  asserting  that  "  his 
preaching,  Uving,  and  sound  doctrine  had  done  more  good  among 
them  than  any  other  that  had  gone  before,"  he  was  not  pennitted  to 
retain  the  office.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  friendly  to  the  Puritans ; 
she  wished  the  Beformation  to  proceed  very  much  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  her  father,  Henry  the  Eighth,  viz.,  with  little  change  in  the 
Catholic  doctrines  and  ancient  ceremonies,  to  cast  ofiT  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  and  ignore  the  claims  of  the  Court  of  Borne.  The 
haughty  Tudor  could  iU  brook  the  interference  of  a  superior  power 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  affairs.  A  Sovereign  who  made 
religion  subservient  to  politics,  who  attended  the  Mass  service  to 
please  the  Catholics  and  forbade  the  elevation  of  the  host  to  please 
the  Protestants,  who  discoursed  preaching  and  preferred  that  the 
clergy  should  simply  read  the  Homilies,  who  wished  to  bind  the 
whole  nation  together  in  the  iron  bond  of  religious  uniformity,  was 
not  likely  to  be  favourable  to  the  Puritans,  who  desired  to  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  Divine  Word,  even  if  it  should  lead  them  to  the 
stake.  Henry  Smith,  disappointed  at  being  deprived  of  his  lecture- 
ship, appears  to  have  retired  into  Leicestershire,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  probably  of  consumption. 

Of  his  character  as  a  preacher.  Fuller  says :  "  He  was  commonly 
called  the  SUver-^Tojiffued  Preacher,  and  that  was  but  one  metal  below 
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St  Chrysostom  (Golden-Mouth)  himself.  His  church  was  so  crowded 
with  auditors,  that  persons  of  good  quality  brought  their  own  pews 
with  them — ^I  mean  their  legs — ^to  stand  thereupon  in  the  alleys. 
Their  ears  did  so  attend  to  his  lips,  their  hearts  to  their  ears,  that  he 
held  the  rudder  of  their  affections  in  his  hands,  so  that  he  could  steer 
them  whither  he  was  pleased ;  and  he  was  pleased  to  steer  them  only 
to  God's  glory  and  their  own  good."  The  London  apprentices,  whose 
apprenticeship  at  that  time  extended  over  the  long  term  of  nine 
years,  and  who  were  a  powerful  body  in  that  reign  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Stuarts,  flocked  to  his  lectures  at  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Some  of  his  sermons  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  were 
read  at  family  worship  in  many  a  devout  household.  His  style  is 
i^^  from  the  affectations  and  euphuism  which  disfigure  much  of  the 
writing  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Many  of  his  sentences  might  have 
been  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  instead  of  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Here  is  an  example : — *'  Where  are  they 
which  founded  this  goodly  city,  which  possessed  these  fair  houses,, 
and  walked  these  pleasant  fields,  which  erected  these  stately  temples, 
which  kneeled  in  these  seats,  which  preached  out  of  this  place  but 
thirty  years  ago  ?  Is  not  earth  turned  to  earth  ?  and  shall  not  our 
sun  set  like  theirs  when  the  night  comes  ?  Yet  we  cannot  believe 
that  death  will  find  out  us  as  he  hath  found  out  them ;  though  all 
men  die,  yet  every  man  dreams  '  I  shall  escape,'  or,  at  the  least, '  I 
shall  live  till  I  be  old ! '  .  .  .  While  we  play  our  pageants  upon  this 
stage  of  short  continuance,  every  man  hath  a  part,  some  longer  and 
some  shorter ;  and  while  the  actors  are  at  it,  suddenly  Death  steps 
upon  the  stage,  like  a  hawk  which  separates  one  of  the  doves  from  the 
flight;  he  shoots  his  dart;  where  it  lights,  there  falls  one  of  the 
actors  dead  before  them,  and  makes  all  the  rest  aghast.  They  muse, 
and  mourn,  and  bury  him,  and  then  to  the  sport  again !  While  they 
sing,  play,  and  dance,  Death  comes  again  and  strikes  another ;  there 
he  lies ;  they  mourn  for  him,  and  buiy  him  as  they  did  the  former, 
and  play  again." 

The  following  counsel  in  the  art  of  hearing  might  still  be  followed 
with  advantage.  Many,  thoughtful  and  instructive  sermons  are  to  a 
great  extent  lost  upon  the  hearer  for  want  of  mentally  recalling  them 
and  by  earnest  thinking  assimilating  the  truth.  ''  Now,  if  thou 
wouldest  remember  these  a  year  hence  as  fresh  as  now,  this  is  the 
l)e8t  policy  that  ever  thou  shalt  learn,  to  put  them  presently  in  prac- 
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tice ;  that  is,  to  send  them  abroad  to  all  the  parts  of  thy  soul  and 
members  of  thy  body,  and  reform  thyself  semblably  to  them,  and 
thou  shalt  never  forget  them,  for  thy  practice  remembereth  them. 
Bat  before  this  you  must  use  another  help,  that  is,  record  every  note 
in  thy  mind,  as  the  preacher  goeth ;  and  after,  before  thou  dost  eat, 
or  drink,  or  talk,  or  do  anything  else,  repeat  all  to  thyself.  I  do 
know  some  in  the  university,  which  did  never  hear  good  sermon, 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  gone  they  rehearsed  it  thus,  and  learned 
more  by  this  (as  they  said)  than  by  their  reading  and  study ;  for 
recording  that  which  they  had  heard  when  it  was  fresh,  they  could 
remember  all,  and  hereby  got  a  better  facility  in  preaching  than  they 
could  learn  in  books.  The  like  profit  I  remember  I  gained,  when  I 
was  a  scholar,  by  the  like  practice.  .  .  .  The  only  cause  why 
you  forget  so  fast  as  you  hear,  and  of  all  the  sermons  which  you  have 
heard,  have  scarce  the  substance  of  one  in  your  heart  to  comfort  or 
counsel  you  when  you  have  need,  is  because  you  went  from  sermon 
to  dinner,  and  never  thought  any  more  of  the  matter ;  as  though  it 
were  enough  to  hear,  like  sieves  which  hold  water  no  longer  than 
they  are  in  a  river." 

In  a  sermon  preached  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  there  is  the 
following  appeal  to  the  young : — ^"  Art  thou  young,  and  dost  begin  to 
flourish  like  the  young  palm-tree  ?  O  consider  that  the  only  way  to 
retain  the  blossoms  of  thy  beauty,  and  to  keep  thy  flower  from 
withering,  and  thy  life  from  fading  away,  it  is  to  seek  early  unto  God, 
and  to  apply  thy  mind  to  understanding,  to  prevent  the  morning 
watches,  and  to  give  thy  body  to  be  moistened  of  the  morning  dew. 
For  beside  the  good  hours,  that  are  well  employed  in  some  good 
study  and  holy  exercise,  eariy  rising  bringeth  health  to  thy  body, 
and  increaseth  the  number  of  thy  days.** 

With  great  earnestness  the  preacher  urges  upon  his  hearers  the 
privilege  of  prayer.  ^  0  that  I  could  engrave  the  love  of  it  in  your 
hearts  as  with  a  diamond,  and  so  instil  your  minds,  that  my  words 
might  be  pricks  to  your  consciences,  and  thereby  give  you  occasion  to 
pray  often.  It  is  a  wonderful  matter  to  be  able  to  persuade  men ;  but, 
if  prayer  be  able  to  persuade  the  living  Gtod,  O  how  great  is  the  force 
thereof;  it  goeth  through  the  clouds,  and  ceaseth  not  till  it  come  near, 
and  will  not  depart  until  the  Most  High  have  respect  thereunto.  0 
that  you  would  therefore  pray  often,  and  learn  of  Christ  (the  most 
absolute  pattern  of  our  life)  to  pray  continually.    He  prayed  ib  HiB 
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baptianiy  in  tlw  wildemess,  in  preaching,  in  working  of  miracles,  in 
His  Paasion  on  the  Mount,  in  the  Garden,  in  His  Last  Supper,  in 
commending  £Us  Spirit  to  God  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  that  He 
might  leaye  unto  us  an  example  of  the  sama" 

On  the  question  of  baptism,  the  preacher  is  nearly  orthodox. 
''The  word  baptism,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Greek 
ward  (op^tsma,  doth  not  signify  only  a  dippiug,  but  such  a  dipping  in 
the  water  as  doth  cleanse  the  party  dipped ;  and  for  that  the 
Primitive  Church  did  use  to  put  the  party  baptized  quite  under  the 
water,  therefore  Paul,  writing  both  to  the  Eomans  and  Colossiaus, 
useth  the  words, '  We  are  buried,  then,  with  Him  in  baptism  unto 
His  de^th ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  so,  also,  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  life,'  in 
which  words  the  Apostle  sheweth  what  resemblance  their  baptism 
hath  with  Christ,  His  death  and  resurrection." 

The  path  of  sin,  down  which,  as  on  an  inclined  plane,  men  go  with 
e^er-increasing  rapidity,  is  described  with  much  force.    ''  Sin  is  not 
long  in  coming,  nor  quickly  gone  unless  God  stop  us,  as  He  met 
Balaam  in  his  way,  and  stay  us,  as  He  stayed  the  woman's  son  when^ 
he  was  a-bearing  to  his  grave.    We  run  over  reason,  and  tread  upon 
conscience,  and  fling  by  counsel,  and  go  by  the  word,  and  post  to 
death,  as  though  we  ran  for  a  kingdom.    like  a  lark,  that  falls  to  the- 
ground  sooner  than  she  mounted  up ;  at  first  she  retires  as  it  were  by 
steps,  but  when  she  cometh  neai*er  the  ground,  she  falls  down  with  a 
jump.    So  we  decline  at  first,  and  waver  lower  and  lower,  tiU  we  be 
almost  at  the  worst,  and  then  we  run  headlong,  as  though  we  were 
sent  post  to  heU ;  from  hot  to  lukewarm,  from  lukewarm  to  key-cold, 
from  key-cold  to  stark  dead.    So  the  languishing  soul  bleeds  to  death, 
and  seeth  not  his  life  go  till  he  be  at  the  very  last  gasp." 

Pregnant,  suggestive,  and  pithy  sentences  are  scattered  through  the 
sermons.  A  few  examples  may  suffice.  "  The  weU  of  God's  secrets 
is  £0  deep  that  no  bucket  of  man  can  sound  it " — '*  That  was  a  dark 
night  [the  night  of  Christ's  betrayal]  when  men  went  about  to  put 
out  the  sun  which  brought  them  light " — "  Many  times  Christ  cometh 
into  the  temple,  and  there  is  scarce  a  Simeon  to  embrace  Him.  The 
babe  is  here,  but  where  is  Simeon  ? " — "  Wonder  at  this,  ye  that 
wonder  at  nothing,  that  the  Lord  would  come  to  bring  salvation,  to 
redeem  our  lost  souls,  even,  as  it  were,  against  our  wills  ;  £o  that  now 
we  would  not  be  as  we  were  for  a  thousand  worlds." — "  Like  as  the 
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chembim,  though  severed  in  sunder^  yet  looked  one  towards  another, 
and  both  upon  the  Mercy-seat ;  so  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
look  ODe  towards  another,  and  yet  point  at  one  and  the  same  thing." 
In  the  sermons  of  this  Puritan  preacher  we  get  glimpses  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  a  period  of 
transition  from  Bomanism  to  Protestantism.  Many  felt  themselves 
being  loosed  from  the  moorings  of  their  hereditary  beliefs,  and  drift- 
ing they  knew  not  whither.  Some  departed  a  few  steps  from  Some ; 
others  were  more  advanced  in  their  Protestantism.  The  foUowiug  is, 
no  doubt,  a  true  picture  of  the  period : — "  The  world  is  come  to  that 
frame^  that  every  man  has  got  him  a  strange  kind  of  belief.  Some 
believe  not  the  law,  but  the  prophets ;  some  be  persuaded  in  the 
supremacy,  but  not  in  the  sacrament ;  some  in  free-will,  but  not  in 
merit ;  some  in  invocation  of  saints,  but  not  in  purgatory ;  some 
in  pilgrimages  and  pardons,  but  not  in  images;  some  like 
the  doctrine  well  enough,  but  not  the  preachers;  the  most 
believe  little,  yet  many  believe  somewhat,  few  believe  all ; 
therefore  to  deal  plainly,  because  plain  dealing  is  best,  you 
must  not  believe  by  the  half;  I  mean  you  must  not  repose 
some  trust  in  God,  and  some  in  saints,  but  all  in  the  Lord."  In  a 
sermon  preached  in  1588,  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  there  is 
a  recognition  of  the  finger  of  God  in  the  discomfiture  of  that  proud 
fleet  that  sailed  np  the  Channel  to  invade  our  shores.  ''I  think  you 
are  worse  than  infidels,  Turks,  or  Pagans,  that  in  this  wonderful  year 
of  wonderful  mercies  are  not  thankful,  believe  not  in  God,  trust  not 
in  Him,  glorify  not  His  name ;  but,  like  Pharaoh's  sorcerers,  who, 
seeing  the  great  works  of  God  which  Moses  wrought  passing  their 
skill,  confessed,  saying, '  Surely  this  is  the  finger  of  God ; '  for  you 
confess  it  is  the  great  work  of  God,  as  you  must  needs,  but  where  are 
the  fruits  it  hath  brought  forth  in  you  ?  The  captain  saith,  I  have 
done  nothing ;  the  soldier  saith,  I  stirred  not ;  but  the  Lord  sent  out 
a  mighty  tempest  upon  them,  and  after  that  they  escaped  our  hands; 
the  Lord  stretched  out  His  mighty  arm  against  them,  and  Pharaoh  is 
drowned  in  the  sea ;  so  that  he  never  attained  the  land  of  promise 
which  he  gaped  for,  and  made  full  account  to  possess.  Foither, 
herein  we  may  note  that  extremity  is  God's  opportunity ;  for  when 
the  wind  had  almost  overturned  all,  and  the  waters  had  almost 
drowned  all,  and  destruction  had  almost  devoured  all,  then,  and  not 
afore,  was  God's  opportunity  to  set  forth  His  glory." 
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In  the  last  sermon  that  Henry  Smith  preached  at  St  Clement 
DaneSj  he  seems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  that  his  course  was 
nearly  run.  Sichard  Baxter,  in  the  next  century,  anticipating  from 
his  bodily  infirmities  a  speedy  departure,  used  to  spend  the  evening 
twilight,  before  he  lighted  his  lamp  for  his  night  studies,  in  meditating 
upon  the  heavenly  home.  These  thoughts  he  jotted  down,  and  they 
were  afterwards  expanded  into  his  celebrated  work,  *'  The  Saints'  Ever- 
lasting Eest/'  So  Henry  Smith  seems  to  be  looking  with  a  wistful 
eye  to  the  better  country.  He  says  : — ^"  As  Peter  went  up  the  mount 
to  see  Christ's  glory,  and  Moses  went  up  the  mount  to  see  the  land  of 
promise,  so  let  us  ascend  from  these  earthly  things  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  heavenly.  This  should  be  our  journey  till  we  come  up  to 
Heaven  itself,  to  climb  the  hill ;  for  we  are  men  of  low  stature,  like 
Zacchaeus,  who  cannot  see  Christ  before  we  be  lifted  from  the  earth  : 
so  that  if  wo  will  ever  possess  Heaven,  we  must  pluck  our  hearts 
from  the  earth,  and  then  shall  we  see  Grod  nearer  than  we  can 
possibly  if  we  keep  our  mind  upon  earthly  matters." 

The  public  ministry  of  this  Puritan  preacher  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  same  length  as  that  of  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  but  faith- 
fully and  earnestly  he  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God.  In 
his  time,  he  was  probably  the  most  popular  preacher  in  London ;  but 
he  did  not  resort  to  any  sensational  methods  to  win  the  people.  The 
preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words,  but  they  were  always 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  His  great  aim  was  to  lead  men  to 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  a  life  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  spirit  that  he  breathed  is  expressed  in  some  Latin  sapphics  that 

he  wrote : — 

"Thou 

That  didst  anffer  for  my  sin, 
AssiBt  and  stay  me  evermore, 
Thou-— Thou  that  heie  sp  oft  before 

In  my  breast  a  guest  hast  been. 

Glad  to  live,  to  live  to  Thee, 
And  yet  desire  to  be  dissolved, 
When  my  due  date  shalL  be  revolved, 

As  more  happy  far  for  me/* 
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The  Befbactobt  BiruALisrs. 

OB  oantiimaoious  rasistaiioo  of  eodeaiasticAl  law  the  Rer.  tfr. 
Dale,  Incumbent  of  St  Vedast,  Foster  Lane,  in  the  oitj  of 
^>y     London,  is  sa£fering  impriacmment  in  HoUoway  Gaol.    The 
Bey.  Mr.  Enraght,  of  Bordesley,  near  Binningbam,  and  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Green,  of  Miles  Platting,  near  Manchester,  hare 
aohieyed  the  same  inglorious  distinction,  and  before  these  lines  reach  our 
readers  they  also  will,  in  all  probability,  be  sheltered  in  some  of  the 
numerous  substantial  residences  proyided  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty  for 
her  mauvaU  iufets.    Happily  for  the  bishops  of  the  respectiye  dioceses  of 
London,  Worcester,  and  Manchester,  they  are  not  encumbered  with  the 
personal  charge  of  these  recalcitrant  priests,  as  some  of  their  predecesson 
would  haye  been  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  equally  happy,  also,  for  the 
culprits  is  the  fact  that  the  judge  has,  in  a  most  coorteoas  manner, 
informed  them  they  will  regain  their  liberty  upon  the  proauseof  obedience, 
and  be  restored  to  their  ministrations  when  they  consent  to  oondnet  them 
according  to  law.    It  ts  all  in  yain  thai  in  meetings  of  the  Church  Union 
these  olerical  ci^yes  are  oalled  '^prisoners  for  oonaoienoe'  sake''  and 
*' martyrs  for  the  truth."    Lord  Penzance  exposes  the  hoUowness  and 
emptiness  of  all  snoh  protenaions  when  he  righteously  says,  ^' A  clecgymsD, 
like  all  others  of  her  Majesty's  sabjeots,  is  free  to  practise  what  form  of 
worship  he  pleases ;  but,  so  long  as  he  retains  a  place  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  is  bound  to  conform  to  its  laws  and  ordinances.'' 
Mr.  Bright  says  : — "  If  the  blood  of  the  ourtyra  is  the  seed  of  the  Church, 
the  su£ferings  of  Mr.  Dale  may  help  many  Churchmen  to  a  clearer  yiew  of 
their  illogical  position — ^wishing  at  onoe  to  be  inside  the  Church,  and  to 
haye  the  priyilege  of  those  who  are  oatside."    We  cannot  quite  acquit  the 
Bight  Hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Dudiy  of  Lancaster  of  falling  under  the 
strong  temptation  of  indulging  his  wit  upon  poor  Mr.  Dale,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity was  irresistible.    If  all  the  High  Church  recusants  should  aspire  to 
prison  honours,  where  are  they  to  be  lodged  1    Was  it  for  this  that  the 
Home  Secretary  resolyed  upon  ridding  the  gaols  of  juyenile  offenders,  thtt 
he  might  make  room  for  Uieir  pastors  1    Could  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  accommodate  a  few  of  them  in  his  castle  at  Walmer  t    How 
long  will  they  hold  out)    A  Merry  Christmas  to  them  all!    One  good 
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thing  thej  are  doing — viz.,  precipitating  the  disimion  between  the  Chnrob 
and  the  State.    May  their  dambere  be  sweet  and  their  oaptiyzty  short ! 


lBKJ.vn. 
Bepeaied  Cabinet  Councils  are  the  sure  intimation  of  the  difficnlties 
▼hich  beset  the  present  Administration  in  the  case  of  the  sister  island. 
Difficulties  which  are  not  diminished  by  the  fierceness  of  party  difference 
at  home,  and  are  aggravated  by  ages  of  misrule  and  inequtty-^tfficulties 
wluch  hare  been  alternately  silenced  hj  threat  and  by  compromise,  and 
which  hare  their  foundations  deep  laid  in  race  and  in  religion — now  press 
for  a  Boluti<m  that  shall  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world,  leave 
no  pretext  for  nati<mal  discontent,  and  cut  up  by  the  root  the  canker  of 
professional  agitation*  We  have  no  hope  that  the  conscientiousness  and 
the  practioal  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  can  make  a  Fools' 
Paradise  of  Ireland ;  but  we  have  a  firm  conviction  that  in  the  high  moral 
character  and  disinterestedness  of  the  present  Government  there  are 
prospects  of  such  a  settlement  as  shall  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
sister  isle  and  of  the  comity  of  nations  in  which  she  is  an  integral  part, 
liberty  and  law,  as  Lord  Selbome  wisely  told  the  world  at  the  Guildhall,, 
are  inseparable  factors  in  the  attainment  of  human  welfare.  Deluded  by 
too  many  fidse  promises  and  postponements  in  the  past,  we  wonld  fain 
hope  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  readiness  of  the  Gladstone  Government  to 
address  themselves  to  a  full  consideration  of  Irish  claims  might  arrest  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  and  faotious  turbulence ;  and,  on  the  oilier  hand,  that 
the  judgment  on  seditious  and  treasonable  utterances  should  be  suspended 
antil  the  remedial  measures  of  the  Administration  have  been  prc^uaded. 
Ireland  peaoefiil  and  happy  would  be  a  greater  boon  than  evea  the 
extinction  of  Turkey  firom  the  map  of  Europe. 


Chafbii  Clocks. 
Now  that  onr  summer  holidays  are  over  we  csa  look  back  upon  our  sea* 
Bide  ezperienoes  as  memories  whose  presence  with  us  is  to  refresh  our 
winter  evenings.  We  shall  recall  the  qports,  uncouth  to  usy  ti^  which  we 
joined  eontrary  to  our  nature ;  we  shall  remember  the  unwonted  prolonga* 
tion  of  slumber  and  the  embarrassment  of  leisure.  Woodland  path  and 
sea-shore  ramble  now  remain  in  memory  only  of  all  our  ezperienoes*-only  as 
thinp  of  the  past,  whose  recoUeotiott  may  cheer  us,  but  whose  fruition  is 
bygone.  One  eongratnlatleii  recurs  to  us  aU  at  such  times — we  have,  at 
>sy  nX/$^  got  enr  own  minister  again.    Our  preadiers  at  the  sea-side  towne 
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wee  not  hereby  discredited — ^for  we  prefer  our  own  pastor,  whatever  hit 
merits  or  demerits,  to  the  most  brilliant  light  of  the  denomination ;  hot  it 
is  undeniable  that  daring  our  stay  in  the  country  we  have  developed  a 
habit  of  casting  an  occasional  glance  at  the  chapel  clock. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  which  that  useful  indicator  affords  to 
the  pastor  in  enabling  him  to  contract  his  peroration  we  should  say,  Abohsb 
the  time  measurer  altogether.  But  no  preacher  likes  to  be  dependent  upon 
his  watch  to  know  the  time,  and  the  ticking  monitor  must  remain  to  mete 
out  the  length  of  sermon — ^not  for  the  advantage  of  the  audience,  but  for 
that  of  the  speaker.  This  is  certainly  its  true  function ;  otherwise,  it  had 
better  be  abolished.  The  trivial  and  giddy  look  at  the  time  incessantly, 
and  such  turnings  of  heads  and  consequent  rustling  of  garments  disturb 
a  preacher  more  than  the  average  lay  mind  can  understand.  Surely  this 
disadvantage  outweighs  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  pulpit  f  Surely  some 
device  can  be  placed  under  the  reading  desk  to  give  the  pastor  the  time, 
and  ye,  0  deacons,  can  relegate  your  clock  to  a  more  useful  position  out- 
side, Qu  some  conspicuous  steeple  or  obtrusive  tower  1 

No.  To  our  disgrace  it  is  not  so.  At  the  sea-side  we  haye  learned  that 
the  clock  is  a  real  necessity,  as  an  open,  shame-inducing  reminder  to  the 
preacher  whose  want  of  tact  induces  him  to  prolong  the  service  beyond  its 
usual  limits.  If  it  were  not  a  notorious  fact,  we  should  hesitate  to  publish 
the  accusation  of  such  impertinence  on  the  part  of  a  mere  human  orator. 
But  our  experience  compels  us  to  the  statement  that  there  are  speakers 
who  will  of  malice  aforethought,  or  in  momentary  carelessness,  allow  their 
words  to  outrun  their  allotted  time,  and  delay  a  congregation  five,  ten,  or 
even  fifteen  minutes  beyond  the  moment  fixed  for  closing.  No  person  is 
more  autocratic  than  a  preacher.  He  has  a  number  of  people  who  hear 
him  with  profit,  and  who  come  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  hear 
for  so  long,  and  no  longer.  Then  the  tacitly  understood  conditions  are, 
without  warning,  broken,  and  no  remedy  is  at  hand.  A  preacher,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  knows  nothing  whateyer  9f  the  bitterness  with  which 
the  minutest  unpunctuality  is  regarded  by  his  hearers.  Many  a  time  iM 
seed  cast  into  good  ground,  or  hopeful  ground,  before  twelve  o'clock,  and, 
if  the  speaker  goes  on  five  minutes  longer,  evil  and  hard  thoughts  of  him 
and  his  presumption  aM  the  agencies  employed  by  the  Evil  One  to  choke 
or  banish  the  seed  from  our  hearts.  Many  a  man's  heart  is  softened  ia 
half-an-hour,  and  re-solidified  in  forty  minutes.  This  carelesmiess  of  pono- 
tuality,  which  is  not  so  much  known  in  the  larger  towns,  or  «oly  biovii 
there  when  a  stranger  offieiates,  is,  to  oar  mind,  a  matter  quite  deserving 
of  remedy,  and  we  assure  our  ministers,  who  are  motdy  nnawara  of  the 
freling,  that  a  choroh  is  as  injurionsly  affected  by  a  pzeaohtti^a  anpoDoCiH 
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alitj  as  by  his  incompetence.  Laymen,  as  a  rale,  do  not  attribute  the 
iir^;iilarity  to  its  real  cause — ^negligence ;  tbey  assume  that  the  parson 
ia  ooQoeited,  and  presumes  upon  the  helplessness  of  his  audience.  The 
length  of  the  sermon  is  immaterial,  but,  if  the  discourse^is  to  be  prolonged, 
some  other  part  of  the  service  must  be  curtailed,  so  ^that  we  may  not  be 
tempted  to  bring  disrespectful  habits  to  the  house  of  God,  and  turn  too 
frequently  to  the  chapel  dock. 


SJissbnarg  fttfas  fr0ni  all  t^t  Morlb. 


Chttroh  Missionabt  Socibtt. 

HE  Eev.  F.  £.  Wigram,  Incumbent  of  Highfield,  Southampton, 
has  accepted  the  honorary  secretaryship,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Wright.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Gordon,  who  fell 
at  Kandahar,  has  left  one  half  of  his  property,  about  <£6,000, 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  work  on  the 
hdian  firontier. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  of  Hampstead,  has  gone  on  a  visit  to  India 
and  the  Holy  Land. 

Thirty-four  missionaries  in  all  have  departed  for  foreign  labour  during 
the  present  year  in  connection  with  this  society,  eighteen  of  whom  are  new 
men,  viz.,  eleven  from  Islington,  five  from  the  imiversities,  and  two 

uiordamed. 

Concerning  the  Nyanza  Mission,  we  read  in  the  IwttUigencer  that  the 
mieeion  has  met  with  strange  vicissitudes  and  serious  trials,  and  much 
nncertwnty  must  needs  be  felt  regarding  its  issues  in  the  unmediate 
future.  "  Still,  the  fact  remains,  that  despite  every  difficulty  and  disap- 
pointment the  mission  exists ;  and  no  present  discouragements  must  lead 
us  to  forget  the  good  work  that  has  been  done.  In  the  letters  now  before 
U8,  there  is  surely  much  to  thank  God  for.  Plainly,  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  numbers  of  the  people  have  been  prepared  for  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
progress  made  with  the  language,  and  the  beginning  efifected  in  the 
preparation  of  Scripture  translations,  &c.,  are  a  token  for  good  which  the 
least  sanguine  cannot  fail  to  note.'' 

L0in)0N  MlSSIOlTABT  SOCOBTT. 

The  Rev.  WanUaw  Thompson,  of  Norwood  Chapel,  Liverpool,  has 
accepted  the  mTitstion  of  the  Board  of  DirectorB  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
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foreign  aeoretariat  camed  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Mnllens.  The 
ChnmieU  oontaiiis  a  gratifying  letter  from  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Laai,  of 
Tientain,  narrating  hie  itinerating  laboora  in  North  China.  It  girea  alio 
the  r^ort  of  the  laat  annual  meeting  of  the  anperintending  lg«g^»*h  mii- 
aionary  to  the  group  of  ialanda  north-weat  of  Samoa.  The  advaaee 
indicated  by  the  oontraat  of  their  preaent  poaition  with  the  a^eet  which 
they  preaented  eight  yeara  ainoe  ia  an  occaaion  for  aurpriae  and  gratitade. 
In  the  ialand  of  Nanumaga,  out  of  a  population  of  234,  the  church 
membera  are  aeventy-aeveD.  In  Nanunea  there  are  118  church  members 
in  a  population  of  442.  The  membera  compriaing  theae  churchea  are,  with 
their  pastora,  but  babea  in  knowledge  and  experience^  and  dependant  upon 
their  English  brethren  for  their  adyice  and  guidance.  The  ChnmieU  alBo 
fumifthea  further  particulara  from  Br.  Southon  of  the  murder  of  Captain 
Carter  and  Mr.  Cadenhead  of  the  Belgian  expedition  at  Upimbwe. 

WxSLITAir  MiaSIONA&T  SOCUBTT. 

The  Notices  thia  month  fumxah  varied  and  intereating  infbxniation 
concerning  the  progreaa  of  miaaionary  work  in  Spain,  India,  Southern  Africa, 
Western  Africa,  and  the  Weat  Indiea : — 

''  In  Spain,  Proteatant  preaching  ia  atill  oppoaed  by  the  emiaaariea  of 
Eome,  and  its  preaohera  hare  to  encounter  the  perila  of  persecution.  Mr. 
Fryar^a  letter  ahowa  how  railways  are  becoming  helpful  to  miaaionary  enta^ 
prise  in  India,  as  well  aa  to  civiliaation  and  commerce.  Mr.  Wilkin'a  notes 
from  South  Africa  illuatrate  the  many-aided  work  of  a  Methodiat  miaaionaryt 
and  expreaa  the  hope,  which  we  earneatly  ahare,  that  the  colonial  churoheB 
will  assist  more  largely  in  the  maintenance  of  the  native  work  in  that  and 
other  lands.  We  have  further  intelligence  of  chapel-building  in  Weetem 
Africa^  and  encouraging  proof  of  the  willingneaa  of  the  people  to  help 
themadvea.  What  is  wanted  everywhere  ia  the  aoul-converting  power. 
We  continue  to  receive  moat  affecting  detaila  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
recent  cyclone  in  Jamaica.  As  yet  we  have  met  with  no  adequate  response 
to  our  appeal  for  help  in  thia  dire  calamity.  Surely  when  the  need  is 
known  aubatantial  aid  will  be  forthcoming ! '' 

China  LfLAND  Mission. 

Chiridi  MiUwM  containa  intereating  extracts  from  Mr.  Pigott'a'' Diary 
of  an  Eight  Mentha'  Toiur  in  Manchuria."  Mr.  Riley'a  account  of  the 
Lolo  people  ia  an  important  oontribation  to  ethnological  knowledge. 
Theae  mountaineen,  who  ave,  of  oourae,  mneh  leea  eiviliaed  than  the 
Chineae,  and  for  the  moat  part  live  in  inacoeaaible  fantnoaaoa  of  their  own, 
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beyond  the  naob  of  tke  CSanaM  mtfaori^asi  are  sot  oonAaed  to  Se«&* 

vettem  Cliiii%  but,  onder  the  dengnartion  of  Laos  md  variova  oilier 

names,  aze  to  be  found  through  the  eztenaiye  refpona  of  Amiami  Siam, 

and  fiormah.    Some  of  them  IHe  among  the  Ghinaae,  and  Meiani.  BOey 

and  Gladke,  of  Chang-k'iiigy  hat^  leoently  paid  a  viait  to  aereral  Lolo 

Tillages  in  southern  Si-Ch'uen.    Starting  from  Chuii|^k'mg  oa  March  Sth, 

onr  brethren  followed  the  oourse  of  the  great  river  in  a  south-westerly 

direction,  travelling  by  boat  an  by  road  aa  was  most  suitable,  until  in 

twelve    days    they  arrived  at  a  prefectural  city  called    Su-chau,   but 

commonly  known  in  Si-oh'ueii  as  Suf-fu.    All  the  way  our  friends  had 

opportunities  of  preaching,  and  selling  books  and  Gk)spels ;  but,  as  this 

part  of  the  road  has  been  traversed  before  by  our  missionaries,  it  does  not 

call  for  special  comment.    After  staying  more  than  a  week  at  Sui-fu,  and 

having  some  interesting  times  amongst  the  students  up  for  their  B.A^ 

examination,   our  friends  still  proceeded  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 

preaching  and  selling  books  and  tracts,  as  occasion  offered,  until  on  April 

Ist  they  reached  Ping-shan  Hien.    Captain  Blackiston  and  his  exploring 

party  reached  this  point,  as  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read 

his  interesting  work. 

Miss  Kidd  and  Mra  Wm.  McCarthy,  write  of  doors  opened  for  the 
Gospel  in  Kwei-yang  Fu,  the  capital  of  the  Kwei-chau  province,  in  the  very 
South-west  of  this  vast  empire,  where  they  not  only  meet  with  no  vioknoe 
or  insolence,  but  even  with  good- will.  Surely  it  was  with  truth,  that  one 
of  our  brethren  wrote  from  Western  China  the  other  day,  "  I  believe  there 
are  open  doors  for  lady  missionaries  in  every  province  of  this  country. 
They  need  but  enter  in  and  possess." 

Gebmax  Baptist  Mission. 

A  letter  from  Kasanlik,  signed  '*  Grigor  B.  Duminkoff,"  states  that ''  the 
Bulgarian  church  at  Kasanlik  has  accepted  the  Evangelical  doctrine  for 
four  years  past,  inasmuch  as  they  have  acknowledged  and  accepted  the 
baptism  of  believers,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 
They  have,  therefore,  rejected  infant  baptism,  because  it  can  nowhere  be 
proved  from  the  New  Testament." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  they  had  during  all  thiff  time  sent 
lettecs  to  their  German  brethren  in  Bustchok,  Tultacha,  and  Catalni. 
They  had  received  answers  both  before  the  war  and  since  to  the  effect  that 
they  would  see  what  could  be  done,  but  still  no  one  of  similar  opinions,  to 
their  own  had  come  amongst  them.  After  reciting  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  their  position,  and  referring  with  some  wacmtb  to  thft  iiaot  that  they 
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have  already  waited  four  yean,  he  urges  that  some  one  should  be  sent,  and 
appends  the  names  of  twenty-two  who  have  determined  to  fight  against  a>l 
difficoltiesy  and  that  the  Church  should  be  founded  only  on  the  basis  of 
Mark  xvi.  16.  He  concludes  with  the  very  interesting  additional  intelli- 
gencCi  ''And  dUo  in  Macedonia  there  are  some  believing  ones  who  are  wdUn<^ 
an  opportunity  to  be  baptized.'* 

POPSBT  IN  POBTUOAL. 

Though  Homanism  is  the  established  religion  of  the  country,  its  sub- 
jection to  the  State  is  so  complete  that  the  effect  is  eyident.  It  has  no 
control  in  the  department  of  public  education*  It  has  been  shorn  of  its 
inmiense  wealth  and  facilities  for  absorbing  the  wealth  of  others.  It  is 
depriyed  of  the  prestige  and  ability  which  always  accompany  great  means 
and  powerful  position.  In  the  civil  wars  that  followed  upon  the  usurpation 
of  Dom  Miguely  about  a  generation  ago,  the  priests  espoused  the  cause 
that  was  crushed  by  Dom  Pedro.  This  was  the  crisis  that  enabled  the 
Government  to  pare  the  claws  of  the  wild  beast  it  could  not  kill.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  priests  of  all  ranks  fight  in  America,  Germany,  and  France 
for  their  position  in  the  schools  and  government  when  they  leam  the 
consequence  of  losing  this  by  their  eiqperience  in  Portugal  and  Italy. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  visitor  at  Lisbon  remarked  upon  the  superstitious 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  supremacy  of  eveiy  form  of  priestcraft.  In 
a  single  generation  of  liberal  government  and  ecclesiastical  restriction  the 
religious  aspect  is  wonderfully  changed.  In  the  streets  and  other  public 
places  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  remind  the  stranger  that  this  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  country. — Rev,  WendeU  Prime. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
Rkligious  Tract  Socibtt. 
Dr.  Grekm'b  Pictvres  froh  ths 
GxRHAK  Fatherland,  imperial  Svo, 
gilt  edges,  Ss.,  worthily  heads  the  list 
of  this  Society's  books  for  the  season. 
It  is  a  charnung  collection  of  scenery 
called  from  all  portions  of  the  empire, 
and  accompanied  by  descriptions  firom 


the  learned  editor,  which  are  quite  as 
gratifying  as  the  artistic  treasaies 
which  they  accompany  and  explain. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  book 
which  can  compete  with  this  and  its 
companion  yolames  of  Illustrated  Books 
of  Travel,  for  el^ance,  cheapness^  and 
utility,  as  a  present — In  Vignettis 
OF    THE  Great    RuvreAL    of   tsb 
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£iGBxnsTH  Gentubt,  40^  Mr.  Fuctoo 
Hood,  in  his  lacj  stylei  aketchea  the 
times  of  the  Wealeys  and  Whitefidd. 
Hie  nsder  who  has  already  perused 
these  papers  in  the  Bimday  at  Bbm$ 
will  be  pleased  with  their  publicatian 
in  a  separate  form;  while  those  to 
whom  they  come  for  the  first  time  in 
their  present  attractiTe  garb  will  find 
nre  entertainment  in  their  abundance 
of  story  and  vivadoiis  descriptiTeness. — 

AUBT   MiLLT'g     CHlU>HOODy    by    the 

aothor  of  ^Lea'a  Playground^"  with 
illustiationsy  Sa^is  a  book  in  which 
both  boys  and  gixis  will  find  plenty 
of  natural  incident  and   consecrated 
oommon«eense^  without  a  single  duU 
psge.— AwAT  OK   THi  Watebs,  iUus* 
tnted,  Ss.  6d.,  as  its  title  hidicates,  is  a 
stoiy  of  the  sea^and  carries  its  youthful 
leaden  firam  Jamaica  to  Japan,  with 
such  nautical  incidents  as  are  certain 
to  enlist    their   attention,  while   the 
religions  truth  enforced  is  appropriate 
and     forcible. — Gioickbb    nrro    thb 
SicBBBi  or  Natob:^  by  Mary  E.  Beck| 
illustrated.  Is.  6d.,  idll  gladden  the 
hearts    of    infant    naturaHsts.       Its 
ehapten  axe  on  Coal,  Qrass,  Foo^rintSi 
Cloudsi    Mushrooms,    Sea    Wonden, 
Spongea,  AnimalculflB, Water,  light,  and 
Air.    Hie  God  of  Nature  is  not  con- 
cealed  by  Hia  works,  in  this  rigoroua 
little  book.— Thb  Old  Ehdsa youb,  by 
Crona  Temple,  Is.  6d.,  is  a  book  for 
boys.    We  may  as  well  tell  the  bqya 
that  this  is  not  a  tiresome  account  of 
lome  ancient  exertion  in  the  paths  of 
industry  or  yirtue^  or  anywhere  elae, 
bat  a  stilling  story  about  an  old  ahip 
named    the  ^Endearour,*  only  the 
aocompllahed  authoress  unfortunately 
omitted  the  inyerted  commas  from  her 
tttle-paga.r-TsB  Loss  ow  xhs  ^Sjdst" 
East  Ihbumah,  by  Miyor^General  Sir 
Duncan   MacCfar^ri  Is.    Moie  than 


fifty  years  ago  we  first  read  this 
thrjlling  narrative,  and  none  of  the 
"">"^^«M  atoriea  of  the  sea  we  have 
since  perused  have  in  the  least  degree 
weakened  the  deep  impressions  it 
made  upon  our  infant  mind.  Not  the 
smallest  of  the  marvels  which  this 
edition  contains  is  the  autograph  of  the 
brave  old  general,  its  author,  at  idnety- 
four  years  of  age. — ^Datbbiak  ik 
Bbitaih,  by  A.  L.  O.  £.,  Is.  Origin- 
ally prepared  for  Eastern  readers,  the 
authoress — ^whose  initials  are  a  passport 
for  that  which  is  good  and  useful  in 
religious  instruction — has  published  it 
here  for  the  advantage  of  the  multitude 
who  require  elementary  teaching  in 
Divine  truth.— Nobthoufvb  Boib,  9d., 
is  a  bright  little  book  for  little  fellows. 
— CHBiBfiCAB  Cabolb,  second  series, 
Id.,  contains  fifteen  compositions,  words 
and  music,  the  latter  in  the  staff  nota- 
tion, and  both,  words  and  music  are 
ftelffttfK^  from  sources  old  and  new. — 
Tm  GoxAUUD  Cabdb,  published  by 
the  Society,  comprise  Ths  Cibolino 
TsAB,  four  quarto  coloured  cards  illus-  - 
trative  of  the  seasons,  by  Messrs.  Dupuy, . 
of  Paris,  2s.  6d.     Hopbful  Words 

FOB  MOBMINO  HOUBB,  and  FXACEFUL 

THOuaRTS  lOB  EvxKTiDB,  four  cards 
in  each  packet,  Is.  per  packet  Bxblb  . 
Tbdthb,  Qobfbl  IsvrcATiONa,  Chbist- 
XAB  Jot,  Enooubagbments  roB  the. 
Nbw  Ybab,  Songs  of  thb  Kingdom,. 
BxBTHDAY  Qbbkhngs,  Chbibticas 
Ohbbb,  and  Nbw  Yeab  Blessings, 
are  eadh  of  them  Is.  packets;  the 
two  last  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
Christmas  and  New  Year  cards. — ^A 
packet  of  twenty-four  halfjpenny  books 
with  pictures  and  covers,  sixteen  pages 
each,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  delight  to  bless  the  children. — 
Teb  Chiij/s  Comfankhi  for  1880, 
9a  6d^  elfl0sntly  bound.  Is  a  very  gem 
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for  th€f  TiuTsay.— T^K  €bfm«BB  ifor 
1880,  Is.  6d.,  iff  fan  df  Md  engvsrings 
9JoA  Ctofipei  tratSt ;  sncl  lasl^  fMfl  not 
least,  oar  dfear  old  firtend^  Thb  TBiftfiP 
M  A0A2S1IB,  1&  6d^  ptttsuev  its  tunodlKty 
tatiotn  caner,  ever  Hesiftfig  imd  ef«r 
blessed. 

fiimiMLT  aicHoaCi  Umoir. 
Yomvo  ICsTQCcAarDy  llv  ISBD,  mmsanAtm 
none  of  tbe  serials  tiow  prepand  fsv 
liie  yottng  vitb  so^  nnch  oonridfflMtScMi 
of  titeir  mond  improwssent  snd  in^ 
teHei^aal  eidtizre.— Tbv  BzoicatOB 
AsnroAi,  pfice  %.  6d.,  b  verthy  tlie 
ftttentzon  of  thoctglKtfbS  yomj^  isMi  snd 
vomen,  and  ho^h  in  respect  nHkA  higli 
character  and  rstied  Idods  6f  tto  ocnr- 
tents  will  iofalHblf  jdease  liieiiL— Ths 
BoT  WHO  Sailed  wttr  Blaxb,  ]price 
%.  6d.,  is  one  ci  iStit  laitest  and  one  oi 
l^e  best  stories  of  fke  late  Mr.  Singslmi 
—  whose  deadi  has  been  sSnaenfy 
motmied  by  all  Brlliidi  boydon.*— 
>CAU€rHT  rs  THE  Totts,  price  lb.  M.,  is 
a  Ktory  of  a  convent  school,  by  Miss 
Leslie,  in  which  1^  petOs  of  snch  es- 
tablishments  at«  faithfiDfiy  set  feftii. — 
Thk  Age  of  the  Great  PATRiAitCHa^ 
voL  ii.,  by  Rev.  Robert  Ttidt^  pifee 
2s.  6d.,  will  be  fonnd  of  the  f^reatest 
svaloe  to  the  condncton  cf  B^b^^elasBes 
Kn  acconnt  of  like  lutlly  solid  erftieal 
and  illustrative  matter  Vfiaek  H 
furnishes.— The  Kew  TiAtfb-  Ab- 
DEESSEs,  Morra  Cavcs,  PeinuT 
Books,  and  other  pubHeatitms  «f  l3ie 
Union  connected  with  school  woril:  ops 
;admirable  in  iSbm  ttdapteition,  and 
evince  still  increasmg  care  ift  their 
jpreparation. 

Messss;  BotWEft  ft  Bnovmmcm'w 

Wowcs. 

Men  Worth  RxxKMtttnat;  is-Ihe  tMe 

of  a  new  series  of  popnbr  IWsgwipltfcs^ 


OT  wfnen  two  foloiMB  nwB  mtUUf 
Aade  tMk  vpjpemmxm — WSfkm 
W^mftmj  hf  Dr.  Stoofj^teii,  vA 
Mmrf  JCw%ii,  by  Dr.  Befl|  Ihe 
Secflnr  ^t  OheSteidHnic  *  tob  pidoe  oi 
smIi  vtdiaae  is  Is.  #eL  Bfc  fltnogiUsft^ 
menM^  «f  HflberioKe  is  aa  aiauiable 
eandenaation  <if  the  bcffliy  Life  ef  Hn 
phnaiffihropist  by  ns  wno^pMasB*  Tne 
mrtiiiaii  for  Sbvy  Maifyjfs  LMe  at 
Br.  Bsff^  dispssal  smbi  to  iMire  taa 
very  scanty,  and  tta  editar  4oes  not 
afpear  to  hm^  been  viiwe  of  the  kA 
Hurt;  the  Baftist  IC^rsMir  Homo  osb- 
tans  mneh  tkrtr  wmM  Iwre  sKidM 
b»  ^rolanie.  SEonfy  Mmtyu  was  the 
pet  of  tbo  denanpare  horses^  tod  Ihsir 
cranespondenee  abounds  in  ftoqpMBt 
x«ffliefiees  to  hmL^-Tsm  Twa  Mn 
Dawsokb,  priee  Os.,  is  IUbi 
new  stecy.  All  wiio 
''Ghffstie  Bodf«tt\i  TroiMes"- 
who  does  noti— w4Il  do  w«fi  to  aeeore 
possesiioii  of  tnis  cflfltnui^  sioiy*  AB 
the  intell^ent  jwsi^is  wiio  lawg  fateBi- 
ge»€  girls  had  bolter  naisfr  BOle  of  Ml 
•^Taixoi^  00  noB  -CsiiMtflir,  by  Dr. 
Alexander  HoLeod,  eif^rt^  edition. 
Tn  QcNTiA  EtaABSy  a  seeonisnaioC 
«T«Bdn^tiioCM*aL*  9a.6d.OMh. 
No  pasfesi^  who  wifliMB  tin  oilfinn  of 
the  kmba,  ean  do  batter  iOma,  mt  ot  Dr. 
MsLeod^  tMt  ffis  wjnoamo  wi^  of 
iflBfMtffii^  Dlfsa  Infth  to  Ihaui  is  vik 
apjproai^mbk  in  its  loooiy  Ihrfaig 
af^Sadfe 

''adwSKOMsff  Tsocrf"    Ataiesof 

TnMed  Si^KNdtioMi  and  The^^da 
^  Oio  Rer.  F*  Bl  PloOtar,  MJL 
Londss :  HudAtt'  It  8Eoq^ft0By  ST, 
JntfMnMSMir  Kowi    loBO* 

l^yoaiwntv  ossvfo  of 

givai  ar« 

an  inielliy.M.  1ta»w!o^4#<fto<<«ip» 

tiiMMv  aad  «»  coMflrm  VMO  is  He 
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Hental  doctrinee  of  the  ChiistiaiL  faith. 
11107  ''^  baaed  on  a  close  and  con- 
adentioiu  stady  of  the  aacxed  text,  and 
emhody  the  jssnlts  rather  than  exhibit 
the  ptocessea  of  criticiam.  They  are 
simplei  fluggeativey  and  forcible — ^the 
work  of  a  thoi^ghtfal,  devout,  aad  eul- 
tnnd  ound.  Many  among  na  do  not 
agree  with,  all  the  author'a  views — auch, 
for  inatanee,  as  his  piemillenaiianiam. 
But  he  ia  never  nndnly  dogmatic^  and 
in  moat  caaea  all  Evangelical  Chiiatiana 
will  heartily  endorse  his  poaitiona. 
The  expoeitian  of  Luke  zxiv.  13 — 15, 
entitled  « Art  Thou  a  Stranger  ?"  ia  a 
gen.  The  whole  work  is  well  calcu- 
lated te  stimulate  Chziatian  thought,  to 
strengthen  our  attachmejit  to  Christ, 
and  to  impart  comfort  to  those  who 
suffer.  Such  truths  as  are  liere  enforced 
are  onr  beat  prepaTatien  for  the  coming 
of  our  Lord. 


A    POFULAE    COMlfBBXaJCT     ON     TflK 

CroacEii  or  St.  Josk  and  on  thb 

Acts  of  xhb  Apostles.    With.  Illus- 

tEationa  and  Mapa.    1%&  Ckmpd  of  St 

John,     By  Prof.  William  Milligan, 

DJ).,  Univeraity  of  Aberdeen,  and 

Pzof.  WiUiam  Houlton,  D.D.     The 

jiciB  of  the  ApostUa.    By  the  Very 

Kev.  J.  S.  Howson,  DJD.,  Dean  of 

Oheatez,  and  the  Ilev»  Canon  Spence, 

Bector    of     St    Pancraa,    London. 

jEldinbuigh:    T.   &   T.   Clark,   38, 

George  Street    1880. 

Th£  BMond  volume  of  Messrs.  Clark's 

^'Popular  Commentary"  will  do  more 

than  malntaiTi  the  D&vonralde  impreaaion 

created  by  the  first     It  possesses  all 

the  exceDencea  of  its  pradeceasor^  and 

has  many  others  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  annotationa  in  both  aectiona  are 

m«i8  minute   and    extended.     More 

attention  aeema  to  have  been  bestowed 

upon  textual  criticismi  and,  in   the 


division  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St 
John,  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  notes 
a  full  and  revised  tcanalatian — a  feature 
which  in  the  caae  of  thia  goopel  ia  ot 
great  importance.  Profeaaois  KJlVgwn 
andMoulton  are  well  known  as  able 
and  jcholarly  critics.  Their  positioii 
on  the  New  Testament  Beviaion  Com- 
pany must^  in  the  preparation  of  sucli 
a  work  as  thiiB^  have  been  of  considepr- 
able  advantage  ;  and  it  ia  evident  that 
they  have  spared  no  pains  to  seeun  it  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  popular 
oommentaaes.  With  the  entire  litera- 
ture,  both  hostile  and  friendly,  which 
the  Fourth  Qospel  has  called  into 
existence  tliej  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quaintedy  and,  in  view  of  it^  disease 
eveiy  ioq>ortant  question  as  to  author- 
ship and  interpretation.  They  have 
made  a  reverent  and  resolute  endeavour 
to  ascertain  in  every  instance  the 
authority  of  every  reading  and  the 
meaning  of  erery  sentence.  With  what 
success,  their  comments  on  chaps.  iiL, 
vi.y  ix.,  and  xvii.  will  show.  Their 
annotations  strike  us  as  more  complete 
than  most  others  of  a  similar  class,  and 
no  reader  can  fail  to  see  in  them  the 
presence  of  fine  disciamination,  vigorous 
practical  sense,  and  devout  loyalty  to 
the  truth. 

Of  Dean  Howson's  work  (especially 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties),  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  speak.  His  studies 
in  coimectioa.  with  '^The  Life  and 
Episties  of  St  Paul"  have  here  been 
turned  to  good  account.  The  greater 
part  of  the  notes  and  dissertations  have 
been  supplied  by  Canon  Spence,  wliO| 
though  not  so  widely  known  as  his 
coadjutor,  is  a  Biblical  scholar  of  con- 
siderable breadth  and  vigour.  He  ia  a 
man  of  devout  spirit,  calm  and  impar- 
tial in  his  judgments,  and  liberal  in 
toneji  while  firmly  adhering  to  all  the 
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fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
fidth.  His  remarks  on  the  baptismal 
passages  of  the  Acts  are  less  satisfSactory 
than  we  had  hoped  they  would  be,  and 
he  is  not  boxiie  out  in  them  by  any  of 
the  most  recent  commentators — e.^., 
Meyer,  Plnmptre^  and  Gloag.  Bnt  the 
Tolnme  as  a  whole  is  inyaluable.  The 
maps  and  engravings  are  finely  executed, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
work. 

MoDXBN    ScXFTiGiBif.     A  Course   of 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Bequest  of 
the    Christian    Evidence     Society. 
With  an  Explanatory  Paper  by  the 
Bight    Bev.   C.   J.    Ellicott,   D.D. 
London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  87, 
Paternoster  Bow ;  Christian  Evidence 
Society,    13,    Buckingham     Street, 
Strand.    1880. 
Ws  are  glad  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society  are  issuing 
these  able  and  scholarly  lectures  in  a 
cheap    form.     That    they   arc    well 
adapted  to  meet  the  agnosticism,  the 
positivism,  the  pantheism,  and  the  in- 
difference of  the  day  has  already  been 
abundantly  proved.    The  present  issue 
is  indeed  a  great  boon.    Each  volume 
in  the  series  ought  to  be  circulated  by 
thousands. 

Notes   on  Qinbbib;  or,  Christ  and 
His  Church  among  the  Patriarchs. 
By  the  Bev.  Nathaniel  Keymer,  MJL, 
Vicar    of   Headen.     With   a   Pre- 
liminary Note   by   the   Bishop   of 
Lincoln.    Edinburgh:  T.& T.Clark. 
Thsbs  Notes  were  originally  written  as 
outline  lessons  for  the  teachers  in  the 
author's  Sunday-school  to  assist  them 
in  preparing  their  classes  for  a  series  of 
caiechisings.    They  have  been  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  and  are  the  fruit  of 
extensive  research.    Some  of  the  inter- 
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pretations  are  excessively  '^  mystical, 
and  throughout  the  author  is  prone  to 
this  extreme ;  but  the  tendency  of  our 
day  is  towards  the  opposite  and  more 
dangerous  extreme,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  should  be  reminded  that  there  are 
truths  in  Scripture  which  do  not  lie  on 
the  surface.  The  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Eeymer  has  divided  the  subjects  of 
each  chapter  is  exceedingly  ingeniow, 
and  his  illustrations  are  admirable. 
The  notes  are  peculiarly  suggestive, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  high 
Anglican  flavour,  will  gain  general 
popularity. 

Gesbnius'  Hebrew  GauocAB.   Trans- 
lated from    Boediger's   Edition  \sj 
Benj.    Davies,   LL.D.     Thoroughly 
Bevised    and    Enlarged,   with  the 
help  of  Prof.  F.  Kautzsdi's  Qennan 
Edition  and  other  Becent  Authori- 
ties, by  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  DJ). 
With  Full  Subject,  Scripture,  and 
Hebrew  Indexes.    Fourth  Copyright 
Edition.     London:   Asher  ft  Go., 
18,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.a    1880. 
This  is  a  greatly  improved  edition  of 
a  very  old  and  familiar  friend.    What 
student  of  Hebrew  is  ignorant  of  Dr. 
Davies'  Boediger's  Geseniusf     Li  it» 
present  form  the  work   is   in  many 
respects  a  new  one.    Various  sections- 
such   as   those   on   the   aooente,  the 
methegh,  the  dagesh  euphonic,  and  the 
noun — ^have  been  entirely  re*written  br 
Dr.  KautcschJ  whose  competence  for 
such  a  revision  ifwell  known  to  all 
scholars.    Notes  have  also  been  added 
by  Dr.  Mitchell  from  Ewald,  Stade^  and 
Delitzsch.     Tlie   indexes  which  Dr. 
Mitchell  has   prepared   axe  of  grest 
value,   and   will  be   appreciated  br 
students  of  eveiy  grade.    Tins  is  fsf 
exodlenee  the  edition"'of  Geseniu%  Mod 
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should  be  tued  by  all  who  with 
thoToughlj  to  master  the  origLoal  lan« 
goage  of  ^e  Old  Testament. 


Sermons.  Selected  from  the  Papers  of 
the  Late  Bev.  Clement  Bailhache. 
Edited  by  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Bamett. 
London :  Elliot  Stock.  1880. 
A  siRiKS  of  more  beautiful  sermona 
than  these  it  has  rarely  been  oar  plea- 
sure to  read.  They  are,  from  first  to 
laat,  well  and  caxefolly  thought  out 
The  thought  is  fresh  and  uncon- 
Tentional,  often  subtle  and  penetrating, 
iirhile  the  forms  in  which  it  is  presented 
are  singularly  gracefuL  If  the  volume 
had  been  published  anonymously,  its 
exceptional  worth  would  haye  been 
speedily  recognised,  but,  as  a  memorial 
of  a  man  greatly  beloved,  it  is  especially 
welcome.  Mr.  Bailhache's  sermons  were 
the  expression  of  his  deepest  life ;  and 
that  life  was  intensely  pure,  loving,  and 
*levout  A  diligent  and  conscientious 
student  of  Scripture,  he  invariably  dis- 
played that  sincerity  of  heart,  that  true 
humility,  on  which  he  here  so  strongly 
insistB.  The  consecration  to  which  he 
urged  others  he  exemplified  himself. 
Christianity  controlled  his  daily  life. 
Christ  was  his  trusted  Saviour,  the 
Friend  with  whom  he  walked  in  closest 
fellowship.  The  great  doctrines  of  our 
Evangelical  iaith  he  received  with 
hearty  and  unreeerved  loyalty.  The 
Word  of  God  was  his  supreme  authority, 
and  its  statements  he  r^;aided  as  deci- 
sive. Few  men  have  more  clearly  dis- 
cerned the  rich  and  many-sided  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  or  shown  more  forcibly 
their  harmony  with  the  needs  and 
aspintiona  of  mankind.  Loving  and 
patient  ihou^t,  aided  by  a  fine  spiritual 
intuition  and  earnest  prayer,  made  him 
a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed.     He    was     throughout    his 


ministry  an  able  and  fiiithfal  exponent 
of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  his 
hearers  were  invariably  charmed  by  hia 
freshness,  variety,  and  power.  Un- 
flinching fidelity  was  in  his  case  blended 
with  sweetness  and  light,  and  his 
sermons  are  therefore  productions  of  no 
ordinary  worth.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  a  further  selection  may  yet  be 
given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Bamett,  who  edits  the  volume, 
has  fixlfilled  his  task  in  a  singularly 
graceful  and  efficient  manner.  His 
brief  introduction  is  sympathetic, 
judicious,  and  discriminative.  It  dis- 
plays a  fine  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Bailhache's  character  and  work,  is  finee 
from  every  trace  of  exaggeration,  and 
contains  not  a  single  sentence  which 
could  be  wisely  omitted.  The  editor  is 
a  man  of  kindred  mind  with  his  author, 
so  that  the  task  could  not  have  been 
placed  in  more  fitting  hands. 

The  Last  First  :  Sketches  of  Some  of 
the  Less  Noted  Characters  of  Scrip- 
ture History.    By  A.  M.  Symington, 
B.A.    London :  The  Beligious  Tract 
Society. 
Thanks  to  the  author  for   bringing 
into  a  strong  light  some  of  the  less 
known,  but  not  least  worthy,  of  the 
heroes   and   heroines   of    the   Bible. 
Many  a  Sunday  evening  sermon  will 
be  suggested  by  this  thoughtful  little 
book. 

Ths  Baptist  Hyhkal  :   a  Collection 

of  Hynms    and    Spiritual    Songs. 

London  :  E.  Marlborough  &  Co.,  51, 

Old  Bailey. 

Wb  suppose  it   is  no  secret  that  this 

book  has  been  compiled  specially  for 

the  use  of  the  General  Baptist  section 

of  our  denomination,  and  perhaps  it 

would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
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this  &ct  Iiad  I>een  noted  on  tSie  title- 
page.  The  Ijooky  however,  has  to  be 
efltimfttftfl  accoidmg  to  its  meritSy  and 
these  sre  soffidentljhi^  to  daim  for 
it  an.  honourable  plaee  amongst  oar 
coUectiona  of  hymna  for  ^the  Service 
of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord." 
Whether  it  is  snflicientitj  in  advance  of 
■'The  New  Selection"  and  ^Paalma 
and  Hymns,"  already  in  nae  in  our 
Baptist  congregations,  to  be  fikely  to 
supersede  them,  we  will  not  venture  to 
eipress  an  opinion.  Of  conxse  we  miss 
some  firvonzite  compositions,  as  indeed 
we  do  in  an  the  extant  c<AectionB ; 
whilst  there  are  others  which  have  not 
appeared  in  any  of  them,  but  which 
m^t  have  been  advantageoosly  in- 
serted in  tikis.  Bat  tastes  differ,  ^''^ 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  compilers  have 
displayed  considerable  research  and 
diBcrimination,  and  have  produced  a 
Hymnal  worthy  of  publie  confidence. 
We  have  it  before  us  in  three  Afferent 
but  simultaneous  editions^  the  most 
expensive  of  whidi  is  moderate  enough 
in  price  t»  be  within  the  means  of  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  may  be 
inciined  to  pnrdiase. 

8nR»nE8  m  Gbssbb.  By  flie  Bev. 
Stanley  LasAes,  I>J[>^  Bector  of 
dilfe,  IM)eiidary  of  St  Pkuft,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  King's  Cdl^gei 
London.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  6S^ 
Fiiternosber  Bow. 

Dtt.  Lbathks,  who  is  well  known  and 
desovedly  esteemed  as  an  able  defender, 
in  his  own  way,  of  <<the  fidth  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  has^  in  tfaSs 
Bttle  volume,  given  to  us,  in  a  compact 
and  readable  form,  the  results  of  a  care- 
ful and  intdligent  study  of  the  princi- 
pal events   recorded  in  the  Book  of 


Generis.    The  study  is  by  no  nmiu  s 
new  one.    Many  superior  minds  bave 
been  engaged  upon  it,  to  the  enG^ten- 
ment  and  edification  of  many  resden. 
The  little  book  before  us  is  tiie  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  most  painstiking 
and  trustworthy  of  these.    It  does  not 
profess  to   be    exhaustive,   but  it  is 
suggestive  and  instructive  in  a  voy 
bigh  degree.    There  are,  as  all  thought- 
ful   readers   are   aware,    not  a  few 
£ificulties  in  tiie  eourse  of  the  nsna- 
tive   contained  in   this   first   of  our 
Sacred     Books.       These     ^Bfficnltiei 
are   clearly    recognised    and   bankly 
admitted  by  our  author.    He  has  not 
evaded  them.     Whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  them  may,  at  any 
rate  in  some   instances,   be  open  to 
doubt    It  is  reassuring,  however,  to 
see  tiiem  honestiy  grappled  witii  by  a 
master-thinker,  who  does  not  sacrifice 
reverence  and  faith  to  an  unshrinkisg 
thoroughness.    There  is  no  attempt  to 
answer  the  peddling  eritidsm  of  the 
Colenso  school,  and  of  the  move  un- 
serupuloua  of  the  rationalistie  writen 
of  Germany.  The  author  has  evidently, 
and  rightiy,  fdt  that  he  had  noUer 
work  to  do,  and  he  has  doneitwdL 
We  have  twelve  short  chapters  in  about 
190  pages,  which  comprise  the  Creation 
of  the  World  and  Man,  the  Order  of 
the  Creation^  Pimidise  and  tiie  Fall, 
the  Effects  of  Man's  First  Sin,  the 
Deluge,  the  IMspersion  and  the  Tower 
of  Babd,  the  Qdl  of  Abtahaai,  the 
Trial  of  Alnmhani,  Jacob  and  Ehui,  the 
DiadpHne  and  Conffict  of  JTaeob^  tiie 
AiBiction  of  Joseph,  and  Jonph^  Glocy 
and  Greatness.    We  cannot  dtese  tiii» 
brief  notice  which  ia  intended  to  be 
highly    commendatory,    without    re- 
ferring to  a  fliiort  passage  on  p.  1^9 
which  has  occasioned  to  us  a  nixtare 
of  perplexity  and   amusement    *Ihe 
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water  m  deafing  yr&h  tke  acwwiat  «f 
Jacob  *  wfeiflBg  wilk  tiie  mgdy'sad 
be  Mjt— Toy  od^fiy,  wliethemiumlf  cr 
not--''T!io0e  of  otur  veadefs  w^  Me 
unao^iinDted  witii  tiiA  magRifieent 
poem  of  Charlee  fftdty  on  tiiis 
subject  sre  strinj^lj'  af^tvued  to  tcm  it, 
as  t3uj  may  ea^y  do  is  Loid  Sel- 
bome'k'BookorPiBiae.*    It 


»» 


Wby  Dr.  Leaches'  xeaden  ^tild  be 
dir^ted  to  Lord  Selbome'B  ^Book  of 
Piaiae"  for  this  * magnfficent  poem" 
does  not  readily  appear.  The  moat 
natnxBl  referenee  wofuld  bare  been  to 
Wedey^  Hymn-book.  Dr.  Leatbea 
can  bardly  baife  wnind  in  a  qidet 
way  to  ad?eitiae  tbe  book  be  namea, 
for  it  IB  one  of  the  moat  popolar  coBee- 
tiong  of  reBgioQB  poetry  in  onr  lacngniy. 
Are  wt  nncharftable  in  snapectxng'  that 
there  i%  in  tht  paaaage  we  hare  quoted, 
an  nneonacions  peeping  out  of  tiie 
egotisin  which  is  too  freqnentSy  ob- 
servable in  the  ^irit  of  ChurcfaiBm  ? 

What  no  I  Bbusys?  ob,  OcxLXiass 
OF  PBAarromTi  TaiOiOOT  Aocom^ag 
TO  ram  ScBmamL     By  Dr.  &  G. 

Bel^gioM   TttKt 


Ix  tkaaa  dagpa  of  pwwrilkig  loefili- 
dem  ii  is  wmU  tlMit  tiM  nwonqp 
ibaald  bowatt  ha^  aecmalr  Imtoaai, 
and  piamlgr  iadMated.    TlMiki  t»  fir. 


FBOBEtMB  I  being  Eflaaya  on 

of   CM,  and    Sa 

to  Kim.     By   Geoi^e 

M.&.,    LL.D.      London : 

Hodoer  (k  Sluuguton,  ST,  Paternoster 

imct 

ia  competent  in  many  ways 


Bow. 
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to  mealy  ao  far  aa  it  can  be  met  by 
aaond  axgnment,  the  lottibelief  which  is 
a»  biMwitably  pnvaLent  in  ouor  day. 
Undoubtedly  a  laige  pact  of  tiiia  un- 
balicf  apnags  from  canaes  w^ach  are 
magealn^hs  than  intdleetafll ;  and,  in 
80  far  aa  it  doea  so,  inteUoBtnal  mfajta- 
tioMy  taken  by  themaelveBy  mnat  prove 
t»  be  msofiident  It  iS|  in  many  in- 
tuuteay  tile  heart  that  ia  eo  setiaualy  in 
the  wrong,  and  it  is  the  heart  that  in 
such  instances  leada  the  head  astray. 
Let  the  conscience  be  awakened  and 
the^  affections  rectifiedi  and  men  in41i 
toon  learn  to  think  more  accnmtely 
fl^ont  Qod  and  the  great  salvation 
winch  ia  to  be  obtained  through  J«8ii8 
Christ  Bat  mibefief  assumes  intel- 
lectual forma,  and  endeavours  to  sustain 
itself  by  intellectual  props,  and  there- 
foe  it  ia  need^  that  these  Cunos 
ahooM  He  exploded  and  these  pR^a 
mutten  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Sexton  •can 
peifiiim  good  service  of  this  kind,  asid 
the  Kttk  bo(^  betee  ua  halpa  to 
deprive  tiie  sqeetata  of  Chnatiaadty  ef 
aU  puesible  excme.  He  waa  fomeriy 
eoe  of  them.  He  knows  their  wavs— 
is  imiliar  with  their  taetiea — can  seiae 
their  weapons,  and  either  break  tiiem 
in  piecea  or  use  iSicm  effectively  in  the 
war  of  aggression  imi.  of  defeBce.  He 
baa  read  widely  and  acquiiad  much 
knowiedge,  and  hia  resomcea  aie  wcil 
under  control.  He  writes,  however^ 
not  so  much  for  the  learned  few  aa  for 
the  unlmAi'Utted  many,  who,  with  a 
very  lilfle  eduoation  and  a  fidr  amount 
m  comuiou- sense,  can  easily  widerataiia 
bim,  and  wbo  will  do  wiady  to  ponder 
w%at  be  says,  ifia  preaent  wonc  dia* 
euasea  tiie  foBowing  topica: — ^^l!1te 
7oHy  Ox  Auieism,  AgnostHSBm  t  tiie 
TTnknown  Cted,"  *The  Divinity  that 
IShapee  our  Ends,''  ^  Worship  and  ita 
Modem  Substitutes,"  and  the  '^One 
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God  and  one  Mediator  between  Ood 
ftnd  Man."  We  have  not  noticed  any 
noTelty  in  the  piesentation  of  the  aigu- 
nnent  for  Chiiatianity ;  but  the  usoal 
leasonings  are  logically  arranged  and 
forcibly  expressed,  and  ought  to  carry 
conviction  to  eveiy  earnest  mind  which 
lias  been  more  or  less  seriously  affected 
by  the  blighting  influence  of  doubt 
in  relation  to  matters  pertaining  to 
religion. 

A  PopuLAB  Hahdbook  OF  Chbistian 
EviDBNGKS.  By  John  Kennedy, 
M.  A.,  D.D.,  Author  of  ^  The  Gospels : 
their  Age  and  Authorship."  Part 
First :  ^  Theism  and  Belated  Sub- 
jects." London :  Sunday  School 
Union,  66,  Old  Bailey. 

Hebs  we  have  another  an  most  ad- 
mirable defence  of  that  fundamental 
portion  of  Christian  truth  which  com- 
prises  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
natoral  and  supeznatuxal  revelations  of 
His  character,  mind,  and  will,  with 
which  man  has  been  favoured.     We 
know  of  no  writer  who  has  thought 
more  soundly   on   these  momentous 
flubjects  than  Dr.  Kennedy ;  and  few, 
we  venture  to  say,  have  investigated 
them  moie    patiently    and    compre- 
hensively.    He  brings  to  bear  upon 
any  work  he  takes  in  hand  a  dear 
intellect^  wide  information,  and  a  facile 
pen.    All  these  elements  of  power  are 
conspicuous   in   this   treatise.     After 
laying  down  with  precision  the  princi- 
ples which  are  fundamental  to  the  pro* 
posed  inquiryj  and  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  satis&etorily  guided,  and  then 
developing  the  various  fbnns  assumed 
by  the  cme  sinrit  of  unbelief,  our  author 
proceeds  to  adduce  the  fiHcts  by  whieh 
men  is  proved  to  possess  a  nature  of 
which  '* religiousness"  is  one  of  the 


most  prominent  characteristics,  implj- 
ing,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  a  Dirine 
person  as  its  *^  objective  eounteipsit" 
At  this  point  Dr.  Kennedy  avails  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the    more   primitive    and   influential 
religions   of  the  world,  and   reaches 
a    conclusion    diametrically    opposite 
to   that    which    many   writers    have 
adopted— viz.,  that  original  man  waa 
^  without  God,"  in  fact,  an  Atheist ; 
that   from   Atheism  he   advanced  to 
Fetichism,  or  the  worship  of  material 
objects ;  that  from  Fetichiam  he  rose 
by  degrees  to  Polytheism,  the  proper 
idea  of  which  is  that  there  are  imaeexi 
deities,    of    which    material    objects, 
whether  natural  or  the  work  of  art,  are 
only  symbols ;  that  from  Polytheism 
nian    advanced    to    Pantheism    and 
Monotheism,  or  to  Monotheiam  and 
Pantheism.      *'This     order    of    pro- 
gression," contends  Dr.  Kennedy,  "  haa 
no  foundation  in  known  facts.    History 
is  altogether  against  it    Not  one  in- 
stance can  be  found  in  which  a  tribe 
or  race  has  advanced,  as  by  spontaneooa 
generation,    from    Atheism   or   from 
Fetichism  to  the  wonhipof  one  living 
God,"  and  Professor  Max  MiUler  and 
Dr.  DawBon  of  Montreal  are   trium- 
phantly quoted  in  prool  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing ehaptecB  we  have  an  able  «xpoai- 
tion  of  the  manif  estation  of  God  in  the 
material  worid  and  throoi^tiie  medium 
of  man's  'moral  nature  ;  and,  in  this 
department  of  the  work,  leading  writsn 

on  opposite  aides  are  pa«ed  in  rensv. 
The  transition  is  then  made  from 
nature  to  the  supematnial,  and  s 
powerful  argument  is  constnieted  ia 
proof  of  the  necessity  and  probability 
of  a  supernatural  revelation.  The 
book  is  pubUahed  under  theansposaof 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  evecy 
Sunday-school  teacher  in  the  king^MB 
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would  be  greatly  the  wiser  and  better 
equipped  for  Sonday-school  work  by  a 
thorough  masteniig  of  its  contents. 

Thb  Book  of  Job.  A  Metrical  Trans- 
lation, with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  H.  J.  COarke,  A.E.C.  London : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Is  his  pre&ce  the  author  writes,  '^  In 
proposing  to  myself  to  translate  the 
Book  of  Job,  my  design  was  to  render 
ft  hitherto  much-neglected  portion  of 
Scriptore  as  generally  interesting  and 
edifying  as  I  believed  it  might  become, 
if  only  it  could  be  made  thoroughly  in- 
telligible to  readers  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  original,  and  un- 
Tersed  in  Biblical  lore.**  *  Mr.  Clarke's 
ambition  was  as  laudable,  as  the  task 
he  set  himself  was  thanklefls.  The 
truislator  may  fail  conspicuously,  he 
cannot  succeed  perfectly.  If  to  tians- 
late  any  work  is  a  difficult  task,  to 
truislate  a  book  of  the  Bible  is  incom« 
paiably  more  di£Scult  Whatever  its 
ianlts,  the  Authorised  Version  is  en- 
deared to  us  by  a  thousand  associations, 
and  we  turn  to  any  rival  translation 
with  rductBnoe.  Whilst  appreciating 
the  seholaiship  and  the  labour  Mr. 
Ckrke  has  bestowed  upon  his  transla* 
tion,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
think  it  will  render  the  Book  of  Job 
more  generally  interesting  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  To  those  who  appre* 
oate  the  wonderful  profundity  and 
beauty  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Chirke'a  work 
may  be  valuable  ;  but  those  who  havo 
found  little  meaning  in  the  old  version, 
will  find  as  little  in  the  new.  We 
quote  a  single  verse  taken  almost  at 
random  in  support  of  our  opinion: 
**  Didst  Thoa  not  pour  me  out  as  milk, 
then  eaase  me  to  coagulate  like  cuxd  1 " 
is  Mr.  Cladce'fl  xendeiinfl  of  woidi  thus 


translated  in  the  Authorised  Version  : 
^  Hast  Thou  not  poured  me  out  as  milk^ 
and  curdled  me  like  cheese  ?  " 

Why  do  I  Believs  1  By  Mrs.  J.  R 
Fktterson.  London  :  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

A  WORTHY  companion  of  the  preceding 
volume  by  Dr.  Green,  dealing  with  the 
evidences  in  a  familiar,  but  cogent  and 
consecutive,  method. 

Life  through  the  Liviko  One. 
By  Dr.  Brookes,  of  St  Louis,  XJ.S.A. 
London  s  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  27, 
Paternoster  Bow. 

A  sHiLLnio  book,  in  which  the  way  of 
salvation  is  dearly  laid  down.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  contents  is 
occupied  in  removing  the  stumbling- 
blocks  which  present  themselves  in  the 
path  of  the  undecided,  and  this  is  done 
in  a  manner  most  encouraging  to  the 
inquirer  and  laithfal  to  Seripture 
teaching. 

The  Pulpit  Ck)iaaBirrART.  Edited  by 
the  Bev.  Canon  Spence  and  the 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  ExeU.  I  Samud 
(1  voL);  Ezra^  Nehemiah^  Esther 
(1  voL).  London :  C.  Kegan  Paul  & 
Go.,  1,  Paternoster  Square. 

With  the  aid  of  an  efficient  band  of 
helpers,  eminent  for  theological  know- 
ledge and  pulpit  ability,  the  learned 
editors  have  produced  a  commentary 
invaluable  for  its  exegetical  acumen 
and  expository  tact  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  work  in  the  area  of 
homiletics  more  useful  to  the  preacher 
for  accurate  erudition  and  scholarship. 
The  depth  of  research  which  character- 
isea  these  volumes  is  admirably  sus- 
tained by  exact  analysis  and  a  sublime 
infusion  of  Evangelioid  sentiment 
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THE     MISSIONARY     HERALD. 


To    Pastors   of   Churches, 

ANNUAL    SXTB8CBIBEBS, 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SECRETARIES  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

AND 

TREASURERS,  COLLECTORS,  AND  SECRETARIES  OF 

JUVENILE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

WE  are  anxious  to  call  special  attention  to  the  following  arrangements 
with  regard  to  our  Missionary  Publications  for  the  new  year. 

First. — ^The  Committee  deem  it  wise  that  the  small  eight-page  publi- 
cation entitled  the  Quarterly  Missionary  Herald,  hitherto  circulated 
amoogst  contributors  of  one  penny  a  week  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  shall 
for  the  future  be  discontinued. 

Second. —  With  a  view  to  still  further  interest  and  educate  the  young  in 
Missionary  work  the  Committee  suggest  to  the  friends  who  have  the 
management  of  Sunday  Schools  and  Juvenile  Associations  that  a  free  copy 
of  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Herald  be  given  to  each  regular  contributor 
every  month,  the  cost  of  such  copies  to  be  deducted  from  the  contributiona 
before  they  are  remitted  to  the  Society  in  London. 

TantD. — ^In  order  to  ensure  early  and  punctual  delivery  of  such  copies, 
the  Committee  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  the  Juvenile  Missionary  Herald  to  supply  copies  direct  by 
post  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  following  r&teB^nduding 

^^09t  of  postage  .'-^ 

8.    d. 

post-free. 

}i 

19 
19 
9f 
>f 
19 

Orders  to  be  sent  direct  to  Messrs.  Yates  &  Alexander,  21,  Castle  Street, 
HoIbcxDy  LondoDi  E.C.,  aooompanied  with  remittance. 


s.    d. 

25  copies  per 

month  . . 

1     0 
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99                    •  ' 

1  11^ 
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99                   •  • 

2  m 
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99                   •  • 
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99                   •  • 

5  lOi 

1T5      „ 

99                  •  • 

6  lOi 

L  . 
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FoTTBTH. — ^With  a  view  to  seGore  the  help  and  oo-operation  of  all  the 
Ministera  in  the  Denomination^  a  free  oopy  of  this  number  of  the  MiaooH* 
ABT  Herald  has  been  sent  by  post  to  all  Pastors  of  Chnzches,  so  ftr 
OS  their  addresses  oanr  be  obtained ;  and  the  Committee  intend  to  forward 
by  post  every  month  a  free  copy  of  the  Hbbald  during  the  year  to 
all  Pastors  of  earUrilnaing  ckurckes^  and  to  all  aiMiMal  subicnben  to  the 
Mission  of  ten  shillings  and  upwards.  Should  any  such  pastor  or  sub- 
scriber fieul  to  receive  a  copy,  a  line  to  this  effect,  addressed  to  the  General 
Secretary^  Mr.  BayneSi  ai  the  Mission  House,  will  ensure  the  mattar 
being  pot  right  at  onoe^ 

FuTH. — Special  efforts  will  be  made  during  this  year  to  make  both 
the  MissioNABT  HbraTiD  and  the  Juvbnilb  Missionabt  Hsbau) 
really  Miuionary  in  their  character^  and  interesting  alike  to  old  and  young; 
and  the  Conmiittee  confidently  appeal  to  the  Pastors  and  Office  Bearers  of 
the  Ghurohes  to  do  all  they  can  to  promote  the  extended  circulation  of  both 
these  publicationSy  and  to  create  and  (bster  a  deeper  and  more  intense  Missioa- 
azy  spirit  throughout  the  entire  denominatioui  and  so  largely  inGrease  the 
effbrts  and  zeal  of  the  Churches  for  Mission  work  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 


Bhauleah,  or  Indian  Boat. 

npHIS  is  one  of  the  many  different  kinds  of  boats  seen  on  Indian  riven. 
-L  It  is  painted  green,  and  is  both  pretty  and  comfortable  to  tsavd  in. 
A  larger  sized  boat,  but  similar  in  build,  is  called  a  budgerow,  and  has 
more  acoommodation.  Before  the  introduction  of  railways  mudi  of  the 
travelling  was  done  by  boat ;  and  even  now,  in  Backergnnge,  Jesson^  and 
other  districts,  mission  work  is  principally  earned  on  in  these  boats.  At 
Bansal,  the  missionaries  have  a  small  boat,  very  much  like  this,  for  short 
journeys,  and  a  laiger  one  for  more  distant  tours,  when  the  trmvelliDg 
party  is  larger.  To  people  who  have  seen  nothing  during  their  life  except 
trees,  rivers,  rice-fields,  d^,  these  boats  are  a  great  novelty.  Men  and 
women  come  in  crowds  to  see  and  inspect  the  boat.  They  wonder  more 
at  our  smaU  looking-glass  than  at  anything  else.  Many  of  the  lower 
classes  have  never  seen  one,  and  therefore  they  are  not  a  little  amoaed 
when  they  see  their  own  faces  for  the  first  time  in  their  life.  Duriqg  the 
cold  season  it  is  very  pleasant  to  live  in  a  boat,  but  in  the  rains  the  lisat 
now  and  then  between  the  showers  is  very  trying.  The  boata,  as  a  rale, 
go  out  te  about  a  fidrtmg^  and  then  return  to  the  ohief  misBion  itatfen, 
because  it  is  very  diffionlt  to  keep  bread  and  much  things  te  ft  hogmHa^ 
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fitiioiit  their  beooming  bad.  Many  of  the  churches  in  Backergunge  cannot 
be  Tinted  even  by  boat  except  in  the  rains.  Most  of  the  churches  are  situated 
in  a  laxge  bed  (or  swamp),  to  which  we  cannot  go  either  by  canal  or  river. 
Bat  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  the  whole  of  the 
hed  is  overflowed  with  water.  People  sow  their  rice  before  the  rain  comes ; 
unless  the  water  rises  suddenly  the  rice  grows  with  it,  always  keeping  its 
head  above  the  water.  In  some  places  it  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
Daring  this  time  the  boat  can  be  taken  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  in  any 
direction  we  like.  In  some  places  one  continued  field  of  rice  can  be  seen, 
not  lees  than  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The  boat  does  not  injure  the  rice, 
for  it  bends  under  it  and  pops  up  its  head  again  as  soon  as  it  is  gone.  It 
is  a  grand  sight  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  see  a  number  of  small  dingies 
(native  boats)  with  a  native  family  in  each  of  them,  making  their  way 
through  the  rice-fields  to  the  native  chapel. 

When  the  boat  reaches  some  village  or  market-place,  the  missionaries 
land  and  begin  to  preach  and  sell  books,  and  thus  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
are  spread  in  various  ways.  W.  J. 

BarisaL 

Banian-Tree, 

fSee  Frontispiece. J 

AT  first  sight  we  might  take  this  to  be  a  picture  of  a  group  of  trees  > 
but  that  is  not  the  case,  it  is  only  one  tree ;  what  seem  to  be  the- 
trunks  of  a  number  of  young  trees  are  really  only  branches  which  have 
taken  root  in  the  earth.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  banian,  that 
after  it  has  grown  to  a  moderate  size  you  see  a  number  of  string-like 
appendages  hanging  from  the  branches.  They  continue  to  grow  and  droop 
down  until  they  touch  the  ground,  when  they  take  root  and  become  quite 
firm  like  the  trunk.  From  these,  again,  branches  grow,  so  that  in  time 
what  is  really  one  tree  forms  a  sort  of  grove.  There  are  two  very  old  and 
large  banian-trees  near  Calcutta,  and  as  the  brushwood  is  kept  cleared 
away  from  them  you  can  walk  about  under  their  spreading  branches,  and 
it  is  said  that  1,000  men  could  be  sheltered  under  one  of  them. 
Calcutta.  L.  M.  E. 

Native  Cargo  Boats. 

(See  FrontiapieeeJ 

r  these  curious,  clumsy-looking  boats  merchandise  of  various  kinds  is 
conyeyed  in  India.  They  are  often  months  on  the  voyage,  because 
they  come  from  great  distances,  and,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  do  not  make 
very  n^id  progress.     Sometimes  two  are  lashed  together  and  then  loaded 
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with  straw,  presentiDg  a  veiy  unwieldy  appearance.  The  oan  are  Tery 
small  and  insignificant  compared  with  the  size  of  the  boat,  and  are  in 
shape  something  like  a  spoon  with  a  long  handla  When  the  tide  is  against 
them,  the  boatmen  fasten  a  nnmber  of  long  ropes  to  the  mast,  and  then, 
going  on  shore,  tow  their  boat  along  from  the  bank ;  this  is  a  tedious  waj 
of  proceeding.  On  a  moonlight  night  it  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  songs 
of  the  boatmen ;  one  man  sings  the  yerse  and  then  all  join  the  chorus. 
When  there  are  passengers  on  board  the  men  often  improTiae  a  song  in 
their  praise,  and,  extolling  themselves  as  the  moat  hard-working  of  boat- 
men, inform  them  how  welcome  a  little  ''  backshish  "  will  be  at  the  end  of 
the  journey.  L.  M.  B. 

Calcutta. 


Rev.  Timothy  Richard  on  the  Recent 

Famine  in  China. 

W£  have  received  the  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  T. 
Bichard,  who  is  now  stationed  at  Tai  Tuen  Fa  in  the  northern 
province  of  Shansi : — 

<<  My  dsab  Mb.  Baykes, — About 
lour  years  ago  a  drought  unparalleled 
in  extent  occurred  in  Cliina,  extending 
over  thirteen  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Shantung  was  the  firstto 
suffer  three  years  ago.  The  following 
year  the  drought  shifted  its  centre,  and 
theprovinceof  Shansi  became  the  centre 
of  the  drought  and  subsequent  famine. 
It  extended  to  the  three  adjoining 
provinces  of  Shansi,  Honan,  and  Chihli. 
It  commenced  in  the  winter  of  1877, 
was  at  its  height  of  spring  1878,  and 
is  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  at  an  end. 
As  the  drought  in  the  beginning  was 
unparalleled  in  extent,  so  the  sub- 
sequent f«mine  was  unparalleled  in 
severity  in  the  annals  of  the  Ohinese 
nation.  In  Shansi  alone  at  least 
three  or  four  millions  must  have 
perished,  and  there  must  have  perished 
millions  too  in  each  of  the  adjoining 
provinces.  Not  only  were  trees 
stripped  of  their  bark  and  day  mixed 
with  chaff  or  grass  that  could  be 
gathered  anywhere,    but  the   living 


preyed  on  each  other,  and  even  the 
graves  were  dug  open  that  they  might 
feed  on  the  dead. 

« In  the  end  of  1877  I  came  to  this 
province  of  Shansi  to  see  how  matters 
were,  and  reported  to  the  papers. 
The  foreign  community  at  Shanghti 
formed  a  committee  to  raise  funds 
in  aid  at  once.  The  communities  of 
other  ports  followed  their  example 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Whilst  these 
were  doing  their  utmost  in  China, 
Mr.  Arnold  Foster  of  the  London 
Mission  was  busy  in  England,  as  yon 
know,  and  for  some  time  succeeded 
in  sending  a  thousand  pounds  each 
week  to  Shsnghai.  The  Shanghai 
committee  undertook  the  division 
of  all  relief  funds  among  Bomsn 
Catholic  and  Protestant  distributors. 
The  sum  raised  altogether  was  above 
seventy  thousand  pounds.  Oat  of 
this  one  half  was  distributed  by  the 
Protestants  in  Chihli  and  the  Bomsa 
Catholics  in  other  four  provinoai. 
The  other  haU  was    sent  fi»  ^ 
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bibtition  bj  Protestant  missionaries 
in   Sliansi.      In    the    beginning^    I 
was  alone  here,  but  in  the  spring 
of  last  year  I  was  joined  bj  Mr. 
HiU  of  the  English  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, Mr.  Whiting  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  and  Mr.  Tomer 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission.     Be- 
fore Mr.  Whiting  was  able  to  com- 
mence work   he    was    seized    with 
feyar,  which  carried  thonsands  away 
daily,  and  passed  to   his  reward  on 
high  after  three  weeks*  illness.     In 
the  autumn  of  last  year  Mr.  Turner 
was  at  the  yery  gates  of  death  too  by 
an  illness  he  had   contracted  whilst 
going  out  in  the  rain.     With  these 
exceptions   we    have    been   able   to 
go  on  with  relief  without  interrup- 
tion, except  last  autumn,  when  relief 
was  not  needed.    During  the  twenty 
months  we  haye  been  engaged  here 
we  haye  personally  relieyed : 

Last  year 100,641. 

This  year 66,962. 

"The  proyince  of  Shansi  is  about 
the  size  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
is  diyided  into  eighty  odd  hiens  or 
counties.  We  distributed  in  seven  of 
these  ooantie&  G-reat  as  the  efforts 
o{  foreigners  were,  they  were  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with 
what  the  Ohinese  Government  itself 
did.  It  gave  at  least  two  millions  of 
pounds  between  the  remission  of  the 
taxes  and  the  direct  relief  it  gave  to 
Shansi  alone. 

"  Althoagh  at  first  there  was  some 
fear  of  our  having  some  political 
motives  in  the  relief  in  aid,  and  con- 
sequently coldness  towards  us,  after- 
wards the  officials  greatly  appreciated 
our  kindnesa  Officers  were  appointed 
to  help  hb,  our  names  appeared  in  their 
official  provincial  Gazette,  proclama- 
tions were  issued  by  the  officials  of  the 
places  we  distributed  relief  in  to  inform 
the  people  of  our  good  intentions ;  that 
they  were  not  to  wrangle  about  the 


amount  given,  but  were  to  receive  all 
with  thankfulness,  ftc.  In  Shanghai, 
too,  one  of  the  native  papers  had  a 
good  article  on  the  noble  work  which 
missionaries  were  doing  in  the  midst  of 
much  peril. 

<*  Still,  the  prejudice  of  the  whole 
nation,  official  and  domestic,  is  yery 
strong  against  us.  Although  we  had 
been  giving  relief  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  in  the  provincial  capital, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  a  new  magis- 
trate (whose  authority  extends  to 
everything  almost  in  China,  somewhat 
like  a  mayor  at  home)  in  the  place,  he 
believed  some  disaffected  man*s  story 
about  our  orphanage,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  at  once,  posting  one  at 
our  door.  I  was  away  200  miles  at 
the  tim  e.  The  proclamation  insinuated 
that  we  opened  our  orphanage  for 
some  mysterious  purposes,  and  he 
warned  the  citizens  against  being 
beguiled  by  any  fair  appearance.  It 
was  almost  incredible  that  he  should 
do  so  without  writing  to  me  first  It 
took  a  week  before  I  could  hear  of  it, 
and  another  week  to  get  my  reply. 
No  sooner  was  the  proclamation  out 
than  all  sorts  of  evil  reports  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  province  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  accusing  us  of 
running  away  with  children,  and  this 
means  always  to  scoop  their  eyes  and 
cut  out  their  hearts  for  medicine. 
Instead  of  writing  to  the  magistrate, 
I  wrote  directly  to  the  Governor  to 
express  my  regret  that  intercourse 
between  Ohinese  and  foreigners  was 
yet  so  imperfect  as  to  easily  misunder- 
stand each  other— viewing  good  things 
as  evil,  &c. ;  and  that  in  view  of  that 
I  had  written  to  my  wife  to  have  all 
the  orphans  sent  over  to  the  official 
orphanage  within  five  days. 

'*  When  the  Governor  and  provincial 
treasurer  heard  this  they  were  ex- 
tremely sorry  at  what  was  done,  and 
caused  the  magistrate  to  issue  another 
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pzoolamation  at  once  to  speak  of  tbe 
good  seryioes  which  we  had  rendered 
in  a  style  qnite  the  contrary  of 
what  he  had  done  in  the  first  instance. 
The  Gk)Yemor  also  sent  to  my  wife  to 
say  that  we  were  not  to  send  the 
orphans  away  on  any  acconnt.  So 
they  are  still  with  us.  Well,  as  it 
reveals  the  disposition  of  the  high 
officials,  the  incident  shows  what  a 
combustible  material  there  is  around 
us  under  even  favourable  circum- 
stances. But,  you  will  ask,  what 
spiritual  result  is  there  of  all  that  has 
been  done  ? 

'*  In  the  incident  just  quoted  you 
will  see  that  one  of  the  objects  we 
aimed  at  has  been  to  some  extent 
realised.  The  charge  had  been  made 
by  high  officials,  and  low  ones  too, 
oyer  and  oyer  again,  that  mimonariea 
and  opium  were  doing  much  harm  to 
the  peaceful  relations  of  the  Chinese 
with  England.  God  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  missionaries 
are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the  best 
supportersof  the  State ;  of  all  who  came 
to  help  China  in  the  Famine  relief  there 
have  been  none  to  be  compared  with 
them,  except  those  who  haye  a  desire 
to  get  some  official  promotion  by  their 
action.  Offices  are  offered  for  sale 
throughout  the  empire,  and  large  sums 
are  raised  in  this  way.  Outside  this 
and  official  coercion  we  haye  no  free- 
will aid  societies  on  any  large  scale 
except  at  the  ports,  where  foreign 
emulation  played  a  most  important 
part.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated,  and 
the  high  officials  of  this  province  have 
acknowledged  by  their  late  action 
against  the  magistrate,  that  now  they 
do  not  fear  any  harm  from  the 
missionaiy.  They  may  even  yet 
object  to  some  of  our  peculiar 
doctrines,  but  that  will  be  a  different 
opposition  to  what  is  felt  against 
mischievous  people. 

"  Then  we  have  in   some  places 


tablets  put  up  for  us  in  token  of  the 
people's  thanksgiving.  In  one  place, 
on  departing,  [the  chief  people  of  the 
county  and  dty  came  out  in  a  body  to 
send  us  away.  On  the  side  of  tiie 
streets  they  had  tables  covered  with 
red  clothes  and  laden  with  refresh- 
ments in  token  of  their  gratitude. 
From  a  third  place  we  distributed  in, 
the  magistrate  sends  a  kind  letter 
to  inquire  after  our  welfare  as  to 
real  friends. 

*'  But  we  cannot  say  that  there  are  so 
many  hundreds  learning  our  doctrine 
here  as  in  the  province  of  Shantung* 
One  reason  is  that  we  had  so  much  work 
to  do  with  relief  alone  as  to  leave  us 
little  time  to  teach  them  the  way  of 
life.  Tet  we  never  distributed  to  any 
village  without  a  religious  addressmore 
or  less  long.  The  greatest  drawback 
was  there  had  been  no  preparation 
beforehand.  In  Shantung  many 
missionaries  had  been  preaching  for 
years,  and,  besides^  there  were  natiye 
preachers  to  help.  Preachers  from 
another  province  would,  like  ourselves^ 
have  to  feel  their  way  and  spend  some 
time  in  seeking  out  the  worthy.  And 
the  devout  people  themselves  in  China 
are  very  careful  as  a  role  not  to 
commit  themselves  too  soon  to  be  the 
friends  of  strangers  who  may  yet  haye 
some  political  motives  for  all  they 
know.  And  as  there  had  been  no 
X^otestant  missionaries  living  in  theso 
places  before,  the  people  did  not  know 
us,  and  therefore  in  the  natural  ooune 
of  things  we  could  not  expect  crowds 
following  us  except  those  who  did  so 
for  their  daily  bread.  However,  tbe 
work  even  here  has  not  been  entirely 
barren  even  in  respeot  to  inquirers 
after  something  higher." 

'*  Before  finishing  up  £amine  relief 
entirely  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a 
paper  drawn  up  in  Chinese  giving  an 
account  of  the  physical,  poUticsl, 
moral,  and  religious  causes  of  the 
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&mmc^  viih  saggestioiiB  bow  best  to 
meet  tbem  in  tbe  fature,  may  be 
iaTourably  listened  to  from  us  at  the 
present  time.  We  intend  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  upon  the  subject  with  a 
Tiew  of  presenting  the  paper  to  those 
in  highest  authority,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  see  that  our  God  is  God  of 
all  and  our  Saviour  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  If  they  will  not  acknowledge 
that,  we  hope  they  will  at  least  be 
more  favourably  inclined  to  mission 
work.  Whilst  we  are  doing  this  we 
hope  we  shall  have  your  prayers  on 
behalf  of  the  officials  that  they  may  be 
disposed  to  pay  due  attention  to  those 
eubjects  which  concern  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  and  the  eternal  life  of 
their  much-loved  people.  We  say 
prayers  for  them,  for  probably  our 
part  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  the 
time  you  see  this. 

"I  might  here  add  a  little  more 
about  what  we  did  in  a  missionary 
point  of  view.  We  not  only  addressed 
each  village  when  giving  relief,  but 
both  last  year  and  this  year  we  wrote 
out  bills  urging  the  people  to  pray 
to  the  true  God.  These  bills  were 
circulated  through  the  villages  and 
pasted  up  on  their   walls.      I  have 


seen  them  on  private  booses  and  evea 
in  tempks  a  twelvemonth  after  we 
issued  them,  which  wonld  not  be  the 
case  if  the  people  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  taught.  In  order  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  matter  we 
wrote  some  characters  on  a  large 
white  flag.  I  carried  this  flag  myself 
through  some  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
province,  notwithstanding  the  FM 
Mall  on  the  vagaries  of  missionaries. 
Time  will  perhaps  show  here  as  well 
as  in  Shantung  whether  our  e£Ebrts 
may  not  yet  spring  up  in  a  flne 
harvest  for  some  one  to  reap. 

'*  I  was  glad  to  see  that  a  student 
from  Bawdon  College  was  accepted, 
and  from  the  notice  in  the  Friend 
of  China  1  see  he  has  taken  up  the 
opium  question  already  by  lecturing 
on  it.  A  man  of  ahUUy,  educaii^n, 
energy t  and  devout  piety  will,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  know  no  failure  here. 
The  more  I  live  in  China  the  more  I 
see  that  men  able  by  nature,  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  obace,  to  lead, 
are  the  men  for  China.  G^t  these 
leaders  and  it  is  my  belief  that  all  the 
others  can  be  easily  secured  in  China, 
and,  perhaps,  better  a  great  deal  than 
from  home  I " 


Tidings  from  the  Congo  Mission. 

AT  tbe   close  of  tbe  last-published  letter  from  Mr.  Comber   in  tbe 
Herald  for  November,  be  wrote,  under  date  of  "  San  Salvador,  Congo 
country,  August  30th  *' : — 

**  To-morrow  will  be  Sunday— just  a  week  since  the  Master  called  my 
dear  wife  to  Himself;  and  on  Monday  we  (Mr.  Hartland  and  I)  start  for 

Makuta." 

Bj  the  last  African  mail  we  received  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Hartland, 
dated  "Saa  Salvador,  September  26th,''  giving  a  full  account  of  this 
journey.     Mr.  Hartland  writes  : — 

**Deab  Mr.  Baynes,— Since  send-  Makuta  country,  and  I  have  now  the 
ing  my  lest  letter,  we  have  made  pleasure  of  sending  you  an  account 
the    journey   I   spoke    of    into   the     of  it.     After  a  good  deal   of  diffi- 
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cttlty  in  xnaUng  airangements,  owing 
prinoipaliy   to    the  timidity   of  tlie 
people  hexe,  we  (Mr.  Comber  and  I) 
started  on    Monday,   1st  September, 
with  a  party  of  twenty-one  carriers 
and  three  capatasy  as  well  as  Epea, 
0am,  and  oar  Oozlnheiro,  and  fonr 
donkeys.    Onr  first  day's  znarohwas 
a  short  one,  and,  after  desoendiog  the 
steep  hill  on  whioh  San  Salvador  is 
situated,  along  a  good  road;  bnt  it 
preyed  very  trying  to  onr  donkeys. 
The  grass   here  evidently   does  not 
possess  those  strength-giving  proper- 
ties so  necessary  for  building  up  and 
sustaining  the  donkeys  in  'muscle,' 
for,  although  they  only  carried  their 
saddles,  they  seemed  quite  exhausted 
at  the  end  of  a  seven-mile  journey, 
and  the  young  one,   'Brownie,'  who 
did  80  well  coming  up  from  Mussuca, 
was  so  weak  and  had  so  little  spirit 
that  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  send 
him  back  to  San  Salvador.    For  the 
other  three,  we  were  at  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  them  a  suitable  sleep- 
ing plaoe  where  there  was  plenty  of 
water  and  fresh  green  grass ;  but  our 
care  was  in  vain,  for  the  next  morning 
some  one  came  into  the  town  with  the 
bad  news  that  one  of  the  donkeys  had 
died  during  the  night    On  proceeding 
to  the  plaoe  where  we  left  them  the 
previous  night,    we  found  that  the 
dead  animal  was  '  Ohild's  Hill,'  better 
known  as  *  Lop-ears'  on  account  of  the 
inequality  of  his  organs  of  hearing. 
The  same  morning,  and  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  place  where  his  dead 
brother  lay,  'Sandfield  Park '  stumbled 
in  crossing  a  small  stream,   and  fell 
in ;  and,  as  he  had  neither  spirit  nor 
strength  to  get  out,  we  had  to  lift  him 
out  by  main  Ibroe,  and  then  he  lay  on 
the  bank  such  a  pitiable  object  that  we 
decided  to  send  him  home,  too.    I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  add  that  he  also  died 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Saa 
Salvador.    The  only  donkey  now  left 


waa  '  Hampetead  Heath,'  and  as  she 
was  somewhat  unmanageable  when 
unloaded,  always  preferring  the  grass 
or  side-paths  to  the  right  road,  and 
hardly  strong  enough  either  to  carry  a 
load  or  one  of  us,  fearing  that  she  too 
would  break  down  or  meet  with  some 
accident,  we  decided  to  trust  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  condition  of  our  feet, 
and  send  her  back  also.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  on  our  return  we  foond 
her  in  good  health,  and  as  lively  as 
you  coidd  wish.  Why  theee  donkeys 
should  be  in  such  a  condition 
of  weakness  we  cannot  understand 
— ^unless  it  be  the  want  of  nutritive 
properties  in  the  grass  here — for  they 
have  been  ranging  the  plain  at  their 
own  sweet  wills  since  we  have 
been  here,  and  h<ive  therefore  had 
every  opportunity  of  selecting  their 
food — a  liberty  they  have  sometimes 
abused  by  making  raids  upon  the 
mandioka  and  fezao  farms,  as  well  as 
approaching  our  houses  and  spoiling 
our  sleep  by  making  the  night  hideons 
by  their  cries.  We  intend  as  soon  as 
possible  to  bmld  them  a  stable,  and 
try  if  stalling  and  careful  feeding  will 
bring  them  up  to  the  mark. 

'*  Having  got  rid  of  our  donkeys,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  at  a  mofB 
rapid  pace,  and  Mr.  Oomber  and  I, 
instead  of  being  at  the  back  of  our 
party,  soon  took  the  lead,  only  pre- 
ceded by  our  flag,  which  was  borne 
bravely  aloft  by  Matoka.  Before  the 
end  of  that  day's  journey  we  were 
very  glad  that  we  had  decided  to  send 
our  last  donkey  back,  for  we  had  to 
pass  three  swamps,  which,  althoogh 
they  gave  us  little  trouble,  would  have 
beesi  great  difficulties  to  l&e  'patient 
and  much-endnring '  *^"t»wl«-  One 
swamp,  in  particular,  would  have 
caused  trouble,  being  both  deep  and 
wide.  It  was  crossed  by  a  tomble* 
down  bridge  of  rough  stieks,  voy 
rickety  and  insecure,  and  eodiag  in 
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one  long  thin  pole.  Orer  ibis  bridge 
we  scrambled  with  aome  difficulty,  bat 
perfect  safety,  bat  our  donkeys  ootQd 
not  possibly  have  crossed  it,  and  woold 
have  had  to  haye  waded  through  the 
water   and    fetid  mud    of  the 


sirainp. 

*^  The  timidity  of  our  carriers,  wbicb 
had  caused  as  so  much  trouble  in 
starting,  soon  began  to  show  itself  on 
the  journey  ;  they  seemed  very  much 
afraid  of  treachery  from  the  people. 
Whenever  any  one  brought  anything 
to  sell  into  which  it  was  possible  to 
put  poison,  they  always  made  him  eat 
some  before  they  would  let  us  buy  it ; 
and  if  any  one  made  us  a  present  of 
palm  wine,  they  always  demanded 
that  he  should  drink  the  first  glass. 
These  precautions  proved  entirely  un- 
necessary in  every  case,  as  the  people 
always  complied  willingly  with  the 
request.  In  one  case  a  woman  got 
quite  a  good  breakfast  by  proving  the 
mandioka  puddings  she  had  brought 
for  sale  by  eating  a  small  piece  of  each 
she  had  in  her  basket,  some  dozen  or 
more.  All  along  the  road  we  were 
received  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by 
the  people. 

**We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  our  men.  They  wanted  to  stop 
at  every  little  bit  of  a  town  we 
came  to,  and  often  absolutely  refused 
for  some  time  to  go  on ;  but  we  had 
determined  to  sleep  at  Kola,  and  the 
men  found  out  that  we  would  go 
on,  so  gave  in  at  last  and  went  on 
until  we  reached  that  plaee,thoroughly 
tired  out,  but  having  gained  our  point. 
There  is  a  fine  tree  at  Kola,  of  which 
Mr.  Ck>mber  took  a  photograph.  Our 
difficulties  commenced  here  in  real 
earnest,  for  the  people  absolutely  re- 
fused to  go  farther,  and  it  afterwards 
appeared  with  good  reason.  But  as  it 
was  bere  I  was  unwell,  and  as  I  was 
left  in  oliarge  of  the  camp  when  Mr. 
Comber  wenton  toMakuta,  and  so  did 


not  enter  that  town  at  aU,  I  will  let 
Mr.  Comber's  rough  notes  speak  for 
me,  and  the  following  quotation  will 
show  you  exactly  bow  matters  stand. 
"  'Tuesday,  9th  September.— Car- 
riers won't  start— stay  all  day— can't 
get  other  carriers,  and  these  won't 
return,  they  say  they  will  wait. 

«*  Wednesday,    lOth.  —  Still    here 
(&ola) ;  carriers  seem  afraid  to  go  on, 
and  take  their  pay  for  one  day,  speak- 
ing of  returning ;  but  they  don't  return . 
Mr.  Hartland  has  fever  again  (yester- 
day  ague).    Soba  brings  bullets  (three 
square  piece?  of  iron  roughly  smelted), 
saying  that  Susu-Mpemba  bad  sent 
them  to  him  on  our  behalf.    I  say  we 
will   wait   for   Matoka,    but   try   to 
arrange  ambassadors  to  go  to  Tungwa, 
feeling  that   the  people  won't    like 
to  see  us  without  our  first  sending 
ambassadors.      Send  off  Cozinheiro, 
Cam,  and  Sabbi  (Cam  to  carry  cloth 
and  see  it  delivered  to  Susu-Mpemba, 
as  I  cannot  trust  the  others).    Fear 
that  present  sent  by  first  ambassadors 
did  not  reach  the  cbiefs.    Oar  fresh 
ambassadors  start  at  3.30,  and  may  be 
able  to  return  to-night,  as  it  is  only 
about  five  nules.      Ambassadors  do 
not  return.      Latitude  (from  observa- 
tion) 6**  42' 28".    (Vega.) 

"  *  Thursday,  11th. — Cam  returns 
with  Sabbi  at  7.30.  Says  tba:  others 
were  afraid  to  enter  Tungwa,  saying 
that  Susu-Mpemba  would  shoot  them. 
Cam  answers,  *'  Never  mind ;  suppose 
they  do.  Let  us  go."  They  wanted 
him  to  give  up  the  present  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger  to  convey  to  Susu- 
Mpemba,  but  acting  upon  my  instruc- 
tions Cam  refuses.  Cozinheiro,  afraid 
to  return,  they  say,  bas  gone  to 
Congo  by  another  road;  and  Sabbi 
lays  all  the  blame  on  his  oompanion 
(of  course!).  Cannot  understand  what 
the  state  of  affairs  really  is,  but  prepare 
to  go  myself  to  Tungwa,  and  having 
put  a  little  food  together  set  out  at 
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eight  o'qlodk,  acoompamed  by  Gam 
and  Sabbi  (under  compulsion).  Sabbi 
tries  to  linger  and  get  out  of  it,  but 
Cam  goes  behind,  and  I  in  front,  and  I 
promise  Sabbi  a  good  dash.  Hartland 
left  in  charge  of  goods.  N.,  N.N.E., 
and  N.E.  for  two  hours  walking,  Cam 
and  Sabbi  almost  off  their  legs,  and 
at  ten  o'dock  amye  atTungwa.  Town 
looks  larger  and  prettier  than  before. 
The  prettiest  African  town  I  have 
ever  seen.  Cam  says  ^*it  pass  [is  better 
than]  all  other  towns."  Half  way 
tiiere  we  meet  Cozinheiro,  who  after 
aU  did  not  return  to  Congo,  but  was 
hanging  about  near.  He  says  he  has 
been  into  the  town  this  morning,  and 
that  Susu-Mpemba  declares  that  the 
doth  we  sent  to  him  was  deliyered  as 
coming  from  the  King  of  Congo,  and 
not  from  us. 

*  *  <  Cross  the  Tungwa  Biyer  and  enter 
town  without  opposition,  but  without 
welcome.  A  few  uninfluential  people 
meet  us  and  accompany  us  as  we 
walk  to  our  former  camping  place. 
Seat  myself  on  stool  outside  house, 
and  presently  the  chief  Sengeli  (Susu- 
Mpemba's  father)  passes  at  a  little 
distance,  waving  his  hands  in  per- 
plexity and  trouble.  Wait  half-an- 
hour  and  shake  hands  with  a  few  people, 
and  then  eat  my  breakfast.  About 
eleyen  Sosu-Mpemba  and  his  elder 
brother  Antonio  come.  The  former 
shakes  hands,  the  latter  won't  until 
persuaded  by  my  continuously  offered 
hand  with  firequent  **  Simba-ngeye  " 
(Take^  friend  I).  Both  these  brothers 
have  whitish  hair,  and  must  be  about 
fifty,  and  Sengeli  must  be  seventy. 
Su8U*Mpemba'a  son  (a  lad  about 
sixteen)  is  an  interesting,  fine-looking 
young  fellow.  Both  the  brothers  seem 
perplexed  and  troubled  at  seeing  me, 
and  none  of  the  former  state  is  dis« 
played  (hat,  umbrella,  music,  &c.). 
Follow  them  to  the  palaver  tree,  and 
about  200  people  oirde  roimd  us.    I 


tell  the  chiefs,  through  Gosnheizo, 
how   I  have   returned  acoovding  te 
promise,  that  others  are  with  me,  that 
we  are  living  at  San  Salvador,  and 
that  we  sent  four  ambassadors  (Sabbi 
being  one)  with  a  present  for  Snsa* 
Mpemba,  and  one  for  Bwaka-Mata  (a 
chief  beyond).    I  have  now  come  to 
visit  him ;  not  to  sleep  in  his  town  un- 
less he  wishes.    The  truth  about  our 
former  ambassadors   now  leaks  oat. 
The  present  we  sent  to  Bwaka-Mata 
was  appropriated  in  part  by  the  Kingof 
Congo  and  in  part  by  the  ambassadors : 
while   that   for    Susu-Mpemba   wa» 
delivered  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Congo.    They  all  seem  disgusted  and 
angry  at   the   petty  treachery,  and 
speak  wrathfully  about  Totola,  King 
of  Congo ;   but  are  most  angry  with 
Sabbi,  the  ambassador  (as  representing 
the  King  of  Congo),  for  his  deception, 
and  also  because  he  has  brought  us  to 
TuDgwa  again.    They  shower  invec- 
tive upon  him,  and  the  chie&  spit  at 
his  face  and  draw  their  hands  signifi- 
cantly across  their  throats.     One  man 
runs  at  him  with  a  stick,  and  another 
takes  up  his  gun.    I  protect  Sabbi 
with  my  arm,  and  observe  that,  as  he 
drinks  some  water  from  a  bottle  dose 
by,  he  is  in  a  profuse  perspiration  from 
terror.    Cozinheiro  explains  that  they 
want  to  kill  him,  and  I  rise  and  plead 
that  it  is  not  altogether  his  £ault ;  that 
he    acted   under   other   instructions. 
After  more  than  three  hours'  palaxe r, 
during  which  they  frequently  retire 
for  consultation,  I  am  told  that,  much 
as  they  would  personally  like  to  see 
me,  our  coming  b^ore  had  brought 
them  into  so  much  troaUe  with  neigh- 
bouring ohiefd,  who  said  Snsa-Mpemba 
was  always  calling  the  white  man  to 
his  town  (the  said  white  man  wanting 
to  take  the  country),  thai  we  mxuX 
not  come.    Also  that  I  must  not  keep 
saying  all  over  the  conntiy  that  Qoga- 
Mpemba  was  my  friend,  beeaiiie  this 
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fltatament  wis  always'  bringing  him 
intotKmhle.  They  say  little,  howenr, 
to  me ;  bat  threaten  stron^y  Babbi, 
9adj  with  mnoh  yodfiarationf  put  a 
bullet  into  his  hand  to  bear  to  Totola, 
flaying  that,  if  he  sends  any  more 
smbassadoTB  to  Makuta  on  behalf  of 
white  men,  their  throats  win  be  cat 
and  they  thrown  into  the  rirer. 

"'As  to  going  farther  into  the 
<xnmiry  by  the  Makuta  road,  they 
ny  we  may  try  Ziombo  or  Kinsnka, 
bat  must  not  come  their  way  because 
of  the  opposition  of  fluxrounding  ohiefii. 
And  when  I  ^rect  Oozinheiro  to  say 
that  we  hope  soon  to  be  widely  known 
as  benev<dent»  land  missionaries  only, 
and  not  as  traders,  or  as  coming  to 
take  their  country ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
then  they  would  like  us  to  come  and 
flstUe  in  their  town  and  teach  them 
God's  Word,  I  understand  enough  of 
Fyot  to  know  he  does  not  give  my 
msasage.  He  xeftues,  laying  the 
people  wouldn't  like  it,  but  I  shout, 
"Vom!  vo^I"  (Speak),  and  the 
people  seeing  he  was  keeping  some- 


when  he  tells  them,  they  smile  an 
incredulous  snule,  while  some  appear 
angry. 

"<  After  negativing  my  proposal  to 
bring  my  white  brother  the  next  day 
to  see  them,  and  refusing  to  take  any 
of  the  tempting  goods  I  had  brought 
as  a  present  for  them,  they  shake 
hands  and  go  away.  During  all  this 
palaver,  although  they  threaten  the 
King  of  Oongo,  Sabbi,  Gozinheiro,  my 
boy  0am,  and  all  the  ambassadors, 
yet  they  do  not  once  threaten  me; 
and  when  speaking  I  smile  in  the  face 
of  Susu-Mpemba  or  Antonio.  They 
always  smile  in  a  friendly  troubled 
way,  and  I  am  sure  want  us  to  come, 
though  they  cannot  allow  us.  The 
people,  too,  seem  friendly,  although 
they  call  after  us, "  Ki-leka-ko  **  (You 
mustn't  sleep  here).  Nothing  more 
can  be  done  at  present ;  the  road  this 
way  is  dearly  shut  up,  and  in  weari- 
ness and  disappointment  I  return,  and 
reach  Kola  very  tired  at  3.30.  We 
decide  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
ia  to  try  another  route.' " 


thing  back,  shout  "Yova"  too,  and 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  the  plan 
of  occupying  Makuta  by  a  native  evangelist  from  OameroonSy  and  so 
Quking  it  a  base  for  pushing  on  to  Stanley  Pool,  must  be  abandoned,  and 
a  new  effort  made  to  reach  the  Upper  Congo  by  way  of  Zombo  or 
Einsuka. 

In  the  meanwhile  good  work  is  being  done  at  San  Salvador,  and  the 
accounts  from  the  brethren  there  are  most  cheering. 

Under  date  of  "  San  Salvador,  August  31,"  Mr.  Bentley  writes : — 

*'  You  are  well  informed  as  to  the  "  We  have  met  with  a  very  kindly 
details  of  our  journey  to  this  place,  as     reception  by  the  people.    They  were 


also  of  the  sad  loss  we  have  sustained. 
Death  has  soon  visited  our  little  com- 
pany. To  her  husband  it  is  a  sore 
stroke,  and  to  us  aUo  it  is  a  great 
loss;  for  Mrs.  Comber  was  so  bright 
and  cheerful  that  our  house-life  at  San 
Salvador  promised  to  be  exceptionally 
pleasant  It  bids  us  all  'work,  for 
the  nigjit  is  coming.' 


evidently  expecting  Mr.  Comber,  and 
seemed  very  pleased  to  know  that  he 
was  coming,  as  he  had  promised,  to 
stay  among  them. 

"At  first  the  people  were  cautious 
and  suspicious  of  us  in  little  things. 
For  instance,  we  sat  up  rather  late  (in 
Oongo  estimation)  to  write  letters  to 
send  to  Musuka  by  our  carriers,  who 
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returned  on  the  day  after  they  and  wa 
reached  here.  In  the  morning  some 
were  curious  to  know  why  we  were 
writing  letters  to  so  late  an  hour ;  they 
wanted  to  know  if  we  were  writing  '  a 
book  of  the  way.'  Of  coure,  we  ex- 
plained the  need  for  our  diligence, 
and,  I  think,  to  their  satisfaction.  But 
that  little  suspicion  gaye  us  a  good 
Mend  ;  one  of  our  questioners  was 
Dom  Pedro,  son  and  second  secretary 
of  the  king.  After  explaining  matters, 
we  diyed  off  into  other  conyersation. 
In  the  eyening  he  came  again  for  a 
chat,  and  told  us  his  history,  and  let 
us  into  his  piiyate  troubles.  The  poor 
man  quite  opened  his  heart  to  us,  and 
oyer  since  we  haye  had  his  confidence 
and  friendship.  He  speaks  Portuguese 
as  well  as  any  one  here,  and  we  haye 
had  many  long  and  intereiiting  con- 
yersations  with  him.  He  is  one  of 
those  'not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Gk>d,'  although  needing  much  instruc- 
tion. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  among  those 
with  whom  we  can  oonyerse  (and  but 
yery  few  haye  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Portuguese)  concerning  whom  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  their  hearts  haye 
been  prepared  to  reoeiye  the  seed  of 
the  Kingdom.  God  grant  that  they 
may  receiye  the  message  of  His  loye  I 
It  is  yery  encouraging  to  meet  so 
soon  with  those  concerning  whom  we 
may  entertain  reasonable  hopes.  I 
do  not  know  why  we  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  influendng  these  people,  not  only 
to  receiye  us,  but  also  our  message. 

**  It  has  been  the  earnest  prayer  of 
the  friends  at  home  that  we  might 
receiye  blessing  and  help  in  our 
joumejing  ;  those  prayers  haye  been 
answered  far  more  abundantly  than 
the  friends  haye  any  idea;  and 
we  haye  promise  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  other  part  of  their  petition.  I  feel 
the  need  of  speaking  carefully  on  this 


matter,  especially  at  so  early  a 

but  I  belieye  I  may  and  ou^t  to  ssy 

this  much. 

"  We  haye  many  and  daily  instances 
of  the  kindliness  of  the  people  towards 
us.  Aboye  all,  I  should  mention 
Matoka;  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
that  would  conduce  to  our  comfort  or 
help  but  he  seems  glad  to  do  it  Any 
information  he  can  supply,  or  a  place 
to  obtain  grass,  wood,  lime,  sticks,  &c, 
we  haye  only  to  speak  to  receiye  lus 
help.  He  has  proyided  us  with  two 
houses.  The  people  also  help  us  and 
show  us  kindness  in  many  little  ways. 

<*  The  children  were  at  first  a  little 
shy,  but  now  we  are  great  fziends. 
They,  and  many  grown-up  children, 
too,  are  most  anxious  for  us  to  com- 
mence school.  Some  half-dozen  of 
them  know  their  letters,  and  two  read 
yery  welL 

<*  Sunday  is  the  day  when  there  is 
the  best  opportunity,  and  they  make 
good  use  of  our  spare  time.  If  I  go 
oyer  into  the  tent  to  read,  in  £ye 
minutes  there  is  quite  a  swarm  of 
boys  round  me.  *  Senhor,  twala  liyros 
tanga'  (Bring  the  books,  sir,  to 
learn).  There  is  no  standing  that,  so 
I  shut  my  book,  and  ralce  out  the 
Portuguese  Testaments,  and  giye  them 
a  lesson.  One  cannot  help  liking 
these  boys,  bright,  merry  fellows,  and 
really  wanting  to  learn,  watching  for 
our  spare  moments,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  them  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
We  haye  become  great  friends.  When 
we  are  out  on  our  daily  work  they 
come  up  to  us  asking  us  to  teach 
them.  As  I  was  starting  last  Mbndif 
week  to  go  to  the  riyer  to  see  alter  the 
making  of  the  canoe,  Kalendena,  one 
of  the  boys,  came  up  to  me  to  know  if 
there  was  school  that  day  the  same  as 
yesterday  (Sunday),  and  went  away 
quite  disappointed  when  I  told  hixn  I 
must  go  to  the  riyer. 

Last  night  two  boys  came  to  sm 
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to  know  whether  to-day  would  be 
Domingo  (Sunday ),  and  aohooL 

"It  18  no  use  to  multiply  these 
instanoes  to  show  how  anxious  they 
iie  to  leanu     They  also  seem  xeaUy 
attached  to  us.    They  follow  us  about. 
If  w«  have  to  go  out  of  the  town  we 
have  a  string  of  boys*     They  will 
come  down  to  the  river  for  the  whole 
day,  and  help  in  any  way  they  can — 
anything  to  he  with  us.     It  is  not  aU 
cunoaty  that  leads  them  to  do  this, 
for,  after  aU  due  allowances  have  been 
made  for  that,  it  does  not  take  much 
ingenuity  to  see  that  many  of  the 
children  have  become  really  attached 
to  n9.     If  we  walk  through  the  town 
they  run  up  and  take  our  hands.     Of 
the  little  girls  we  see  searoely  any- 
thing; I  suppose  they  go  with  their 
mothers  to  the  farms. 

*'  The  king  has  also  shown  us  kind- 
ness. Mr.  Crudgington  and  myself  had 
an  attack  of  fever  before  Mr.  Oomber's 
party  amved,  and  as  we  lay  sick 
he  paid  us  three  visits,  and  from  that 
time  has  shown  us  many  kindnesses. 
He  has  also  given  us  valuable  help  in 
many  ways.  It  is  not  all  a  mercenary 
kLndness  by  any  means.  He  is  an 
African,  of  course,  but  he  has  given 
good  evidence  that  his  heart  is  kindly 
disposed  towards  us. 

'  *  He  heard  of  our  services  in  our  tent 
on  Sunday,  and  sent  a  message  that  it 
was  not  well '  that  we  should  hold  our 
eervice  there ;  we  should  come  to  his 
coartyard,  for  he  was  a  Christian  [he 
signa  Bei  Catholico],  and  wished  to 
join  in  the  service,  and  his  people 
might  also  be  present'  We  gladly 
promised  that  the  next  Sunday  it 
fhould  be  as  he  wished.  Accordingly 
last  Sunday  week  we  held  our  first 
service.  At  the  appointed  time  we 
heard  the  royal  drums  calling  the 
people  together,  and  we  went  to  the 
courtyard.  The  yazd  was  described 
by  Mr.  Comber  some  time  aga   Mats, 


rugs,  a  table,  and  ohairs  were  arranged 
at  one  end,  snd  while  we  put  the  har«- 
monium  together  the  dramrnem  were 
beating  a  loud  call  on  two  old  military 
drums.  The  king  came  out,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  eommenoed  the 
service.  It  was  conducted  in  Portu- 
guese, and  translated  by  Dom  G^cia 
(first  secretary)  to  the  king  and  people. 

"The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
vras  the  subject,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
exposition  the  king  made  an  energetic 
speech  to  the  people,  sununing  up  the 
whole  matter.  He  then  told  us, 
through  lus  interpreter,  that  he  knew 
that  what  we  had  said  about  the  love 
of  GK>d  was  quite  true;  but  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  do  those  things 
which  are  pleasing  to  God.  He  wished 
us  to  come  to  him  every  day  to  talk  to 
him  about  these  things,  and  to  teU  him 
how  a  man  can  pray  to  (}od  and 
become  fit  for  heaven.  There  were 
about  eighty  persons  present,  and  we 
learnt  afterwaids  that  the  king,  of  his 
own  accord,  had  sent  a  messenger 
round  the  town  the  previous  day 
announcing  that  the  next  day  would 
be  Sunday,  and  that  no  one  was  to  go 
far  away,  that  so  all  might  be  present 
on  Sunday  at  the  service. 

"  The  next  Sunday  was  a  day  of 
mourning  to  us,  so  that  we  could  not 
hold  the  service. 

*'  To-day  ~we  have  held  our  second 
service.  Last  night  we  heard  the 
herald  shouting  all  over  the  town.  We 
did  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  king*s 
message  about  to-day.  We  heard  the 
royal  drums,  and  repaired  to  the  court- 
yard, and  have  had  a  most  interesting 
service.  Mr.  Comber  conducted,  and 
the  translation  was  performed  part  by 
Dom  Garcia  and  part  by  Misselina,  of 
Victoria,  who  speaks  this  language 
well. 

"There  were  about  200  present, 
among  whom  some  eighty  were  women, 
for  Mr.  Comber  expressed  a  wish  yes- 
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todajllisktteiiramaa  iluntid  aim  be  ttwgnnuid,  bend  down  tinii  Imdita 

pwatnt    Iha Uiig'iiriTW w«n  look-  theu  knees,   eod  senuiB    is  petfect 

iDg  »"^  liiteaiiig'  thnmgli  Uie  palingB  qniebiew. 

of  their  oorapoond,  close  bendena,  bat  "We  bsve   psid  ooi  duet  to  Qw 

aie  not  reokaaed  among  tiie  eighty.  cUaUite  in  the  riwpe  of  feme,  but  we 

Tliey  all  behare  m  &  nuut  deoamai  are  all  well  now  j  aodto-moirowituti 

manner   dnzin^  eerrioe.      At  prayer  the  expedition  to  Maknta  and  u  tu 

time  t3»  king  kneels   at  the  table^  beyond  aapaaaiUe>" 
while  tliapoi^le,  who  are  squatting  on 

Snrdy  in  this  aocoont  there  is  abundant  causa  to  thank  God  And  take 


Ayah,  and  Carpentep,  or  Mistree. 

rriHE  A^ab,  who  acts  aa  a  lady's  maid  or  nuraa  to  ohildrea  aa  reqoired, 
■*-  is  to  be  seen  in  almost  sTery  European  ftanily  in  India.  Her  dntiea 
Tary  aooordicg  to  the  positim  of  the  fiunily.  Many  yeani  ago,  doring  the 
mutiny  of  the  native  soldiers,  when  a  great  many  English  people,  eren 


nn>uH  ATAH. 

fXvm  FkotcfrapU.J 
little  children,  were  killed,  some  Ayahs  and  other  servanta  hid  their 
miatresaes  and  the  ohildren  in  their  own  huts,  supplying  them  saoretly  «>t^ 
food  ontil  they  could  get  away,  or  English  soldisa  cama  to  rawna  tbao, 
thus  abowing  that  even  among  the  heathtB  then  am  bodm  grataAil  hivts. 
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On  the  otliar  tide  of  thia  picture  is  an  engnving  of  &  carpenter  at  vork, 
Kaled  on  the  floor,  an  usual,  busily  engaged  in  making  a  box. 
When  the  wood  on  nhioh  he  works  ia  long,  he  takes  hold  of  one  end 
witli  Mb  toes  to  keep  it  iteadj.  There  is  one  thing  7011  will  think  strange 
aboDt  Indian  woi^men :  each  trade  belongs  to  &  separate  oaste.  If  a 
num  ii  a  carpenter,  his  sons  are  brought  up  as  carpenters,  and  his  daughters 
many  carpenters,  so  that  they  keep  to  themaeWes.  These  ndes  are  not 
quite  so  strictly  followed  now,  as  toany  boys  go  to  aahool  and  get  a  good 
edncation,  and  after  they  have  learnt  English  they  are  able  to  get  better 
dtnations,  and  may  not  always  follow  their  father's  trade  ;  but  these 
instances  are  not  oommon  among  the  humbler  olaates,  and  even  anoh  boya 
euinot  riae  to  a  higher  religiooa  oaste,  although  they  may  become  rich. 

Calcutta.  L.  M.  B. 

Dirzees,  op  Tailors. 

YUR  readen  may  be  rather  surprised  to  see  these  three  men  seated  on 
the  ground,  boaily  employed  in  making  ladia'  dresses.    All  needle- 
vodi  in  India  is  done  by  men,  even  trimrDing  iHimir'tA  aud  hats.    You  can 


0" 


DiBZEis,  OB  TAiLOBa.     fFiom  a  P&olojraplt.J 
either  give  yoor  work  to  a  dime  to  take  home  to  his  own  shop,  as  yon  aee 
in  the  picture,  or  yon  can  employ  him  on  r^^nlar  monthly  wages,  in  which 
case  ha  will  come  every  day  to  his  work,  just  like  the  other  household  ser- 
Tsnti.    MBoy  of  them  are  veiy  skilful  in  cutting  out  articles  of  clottun^ 
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and  neat  in  making  them  np,  but  they  need  to  be  looked  after.  Those 
who  oan  afford  it  are  now  buying  sewing-machines,  and  are  thus  able  to 
undertake  more  work.  Dirzees  are  Mohammedans  by  religion,  and  ooiue- 
quently,  if  they  are  orthodox,  ought  to  go  to  their  prayers  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  the  idle  ones  among  them  make 
this  an  exouse  for  leaving  their  work  and  going  away  to  smoke  !  But  theie 
is  one  thing  about  the  Mohammedans  which  might  be  an  example  to  as : 
they  are  never  ashamed  to  pray  wherever  they  are.  At  sunset*  when  the 
proper  hour  arrives,  you  will  see  them  leaving  their  oocupation,  whatever 
it  is,  to  say  their  prayers.  The  boatman  kneels  on  the  top  of  his  host ; 
the  traveller  by  the  roadside ;  the  shopkeeper  kneels  in  hia  shop ;  and 
others  spread  a  mat  on  the  grass  and  go  through  what  they  consider  thttr 
religious  duties.  They  are  ignorant  of  what  real  prayer  is,  and  have  only 
been  taught  to  go  through  wearisome  repetitions,  but  still  they  are  not 
ashamed  that  any  one  should  see  them  doing  it.  Will  not  our  readers  pray 
that  the  hearts  of  these  poor  Mohammedans  may  be  softened  and  c^iened  to 
receive  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  pray  in  ''spirit 
and  in  truth  "1  L.  M.  B. 

Calcutta. 

Mrs.  VS^airs  Work  in  Rome. 

THE  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  fourth    report    (not    yet 
published)  of  Mrs.  Wall  of  her  work  in  Rome  amongst  the  beggan, 
and  we  are  confident  our  readers  will  peruse  it  with  thankful  interest : — 

"  As  usual  the  re-opening  of  the  haviour   at    the    meetings    is   very 

meeting  was  a  time  of  great  joy  to  the  marked ;  the  interest  they  ahow,  the 

poor  who  have  attended  them  from  length  of  time  they  remain,  and  the 

year  to  year.    Although  many  of  them  number  of  hymns  they  have  leamt 

confess  to  have  confided  in  Jesus  yet  perfectly  prove  that  they  do  not  come 

few  come  forward  to  testify  for  Him.  for  the  piece  of  bread  only. 
Years   of  ignorance    and   sin   have  "  At  Christmas  they  received  their 

wrought  sad  ruin  in  them.    If,  how-  annual  treat.     The  room  in   which 

ever,  they  do  but  little  for  the  truth,  they  usually  meet  being  too  small  for 

they  do  nothing  against  it,  and  when  the  occasion,  they  mustered  in  Ludna* 

stretched  on  the  straw  of  the  public  Although  the  very  aged  and  the  sick 

dormitory  or  on  a  Bag  of  leaves  in  were  not  able  to  attend,  at  least  two 

some   wretched   lodging   house   and  hundred  and  fifty  were  present.   After 

their  life  is  ebbing  fast  away  and  their  regaling  them  with  bread  and  cheese 

last  temptation  presents  itself  in  the  and  coffee  they  were  shown  the  magic 

form  of  a  priest  who  urges  them  to  lantern  views  on  Scriptural  salueota, 

confess,  they  refdse  saying :  We  con-  with  which   they  were  exoeedingly 

fessto  Jesus.  delighted.    This  being  the  only  test 

**  The  improvement  in   their  be-  they  get  during  the  year,  their  naai* 
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festatbos  of  joy  are  moat  eztraordi* 
naiy.  Their  Ucob  become  bright  and 
glowing,  their  yoiees  load  and  merry, 
the  weight  of  their  years  seems  to 
lighten  at  their  Christmas  feast. 
After  explaining  to  them  how  our 
Lord  commanded  His  disciples  to  bear 
to  others  the  bread  they  had  receiyed 
from  ]Xm  they  were  asked  if  they 
conld  not  teach  the  yerses  of  Soriptore 
and  the  hynms  they  had  learned  to 
others  too  feeble  to  oome  to  the  meet- 
ings. Seyeral  at  onoe  said  they  were 
aoeostomed  to  do  so.  One  taught 
them  to  her  grandchildren,  another 
aang  them  at  the  public  layatory,  and 
at  last  a  worn  old  man  arose  and  said: 
'  I  sing  them  eyery  night  in  the  public 
dormitory.'  EeeUng  this  was  almost 
toe  much  to  expect,  I  asked  him 
Nveral  other  questions,  and  was  glad 
to  hear  his  statement  corroborated  by 


seyeral  others  who  pass  their  nigbts  in 
that  dormitory.  When  it  is  known 
that  they  oome  to  the  Protestant 
meetings  they  suffer,  but  from  many 
of  the  difficulties  our  other  brethren 
meet  with  they  are  shielded  by  their 
yery  poverty. 

'*  The  last  meeting  of  the  season  was 
a  yery  solemn  one.  The  mortality  in 
this  class  is  always  great  in  Bome  in 
the  summer,  and  many  lelt  they  were 
at  their  last  meeting.  Among  many 
others  a  pale  emaciated  man  said  to 
me : '  Signora,  I  shall  not  be  aliye  when 
you  return.  Without  a  home  or  a 
relatiye,  Ml  of  disease  and  scarcely 
able  to  beg  food,  I  shall  be  glad  when 
the  Lord  takes  me  and  I  am  ready  to 
go.'  Tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he 
repeated  for  the  last  time  the  promises 
of  Scripture  he  had^leamt  in  the  meet- 
ings." 


Work  at  Bukundu,  West  Africa. 

TIDINGS  FBOM  MESSRS.  JOHNSON  AND  RICHARDSON. 

THE  following  interesting  letters  haye  been  receiyed  from  our  brethren 
at  Bukundu.     Mr.  T.  L.  Johnson,  writing  under  date  of  Bukundu, 
Victoria,  West  Africa,  August  22nd,  says : — 


''Mtdsar  Mb.Batn£s, — You  haye 
no  doubt  receiyed  the  letter  informing 
you  of  the  death  of  my  dear  wife.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  loss  to  me,  but  greater 
gain  to  her.  She  is  now  in  that  rest 
she  so  delighted  to  talk  about.  I 
wrote  you  about  our  attempt  to  go  to 
Bokundo  from  Yictoria,  by  way  of 
Mango  Biyer,  and  of  our  being  turned 
back  by  the  King  of  Mungo.  We 
were  in  an  open  row  boat  for  three 
nights  and  four  days.  When  we  re- 
turned to  Yictoria,  my  wife  was  quite 
ilL  Hearing  that  Brother  Richardson 
was  dead  at  Bukundu,  we  were  anxious 
to  know  the  truth  at  once.  We  sent 
mentoseeaboutlir.Biohardson.  The 


messengers  returned  on  Saturday  to 
say  he  was  well.  We  left  Yictoria  on 
Monday,  February  17th,  for  Bukundu. 
When  we  left  my  wife  was  not  well. 
On  the  way  up,  tiie  men  who  carried 
her  hammock  ran  against  a  stone  in 
the  path,  which  struck  her  on  the 
small  of  her  back.  From  this  injury 
she  suffered  yery  much  indeed,  and 
felt  the  effects  of  it  up  to  her  last  ill- 
ness. For  seyeral  weeks  after  our 
arriyal  here*  on  February  22nd,  I  was 
down  with  the  feyer.  My  dear  wife 
(though  not  well)  was  up  with  me 
night  and  day  until  I  got  better.  She 
was  then  stricken  with  feyer;  and 
what  with  her  back  and  the  feyer. 
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slie  suffered  very  much  indeed.  We 
thongbt  at  one  time  tHnB  would  not 
recover,  but  it  pleased  Gt)d  to  raise 
her  up  again.  From  this  illness,  how- 
ever, until  her  last  attack,  she  was 
never  well.  After  I  recovered  from 
the  fever  I  became  much  better  than 
I  had  been  for  a  long,  long  time.  In 
March  I  was  laid  down  again,  and 
have  never  been  very  well  since.  My 
dear  wife,  after  her  illness,  often  said 
she  should  not  be  with  us  long.  At 
one  time  I  said  to  her  that  I  would 
take  her  to  England ;  but  she  said, 
'No !  I  shall  not  live  to  get  back.  I 
could  not  endure  the  voyage.'  And 
the  thought  of  being  again  oarried  in 
a  hammock  was  indeed  repulsive.  The 
ble89ed  Bible  was  her  daily  consola- 
tion. Often,  when  we  talked  of  what 
we  could  or  would  do  when  we  got  into 
the  new  house,  she  would  say,  *  Yes ; 
if  I  live  to  see  it;'  or,  <That  is,  if  I 
am  here.'  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons, 
sent  out  to  us  monthly  by  Mr.  Wig- 
tier's  Bible-dass,  she  would  read  and 
Te-read.  On  Friday  morning,  July 
4th,  she  was  taken  with  a  violent  chill 
imd  this  was  followed  by  severe  fever. 
On  the  following  Tuesday  morning, 
after  having  been  delirious  during  the 
night,  she  ssdd  :  '  Although  my  mind 
leaves  me  at  times,  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  Best — that  Beat  He  that 
the  Son  makes  free,  is  free  indeed.' 
Just  before  noon  she  lost  her  speech, 
and  never  spoke  more.  On  Wednesday 
evening,  the  9th,  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
Master  sent  for  her.  So  my  dear  wife 
was  called  home  from  the  land  of  her 
fathers  to  live  with  her  blessed  Jesus. 
I  was  not  well  during  her  illness ;  and 
since  her  death  I  thought  at  one  time 
I  should  soon  be  with  her.  My  heart 
seemed  to  be  affected  in  some  way; 
but  GkxL  has  seen  fit  to  raise  me  up 
again;  and  I  am  now  (thank  God) 
much  better,  although  far  from  well. 
•*  We  have  now  been  at  Bukuudu 


six  months  to-day,  and  are  indeed  very 
much  encouraged.    God  has  wonder- 
fiilly  manifested  himself  to  us.    The 
old  king,  Ta  Ta  Nambulee,  died  in 
June.  We  have  evidence  for  bdierinv 
that,  before  his  death,  he  found  our 
blessed  Jesus  to  be  precious  to  his  sonl 
In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  you  aboat 
him.     HiB  son,  who  succeeded  him, 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  our  work.  He 
and  his  head  man  attend  the  senioe 
every  Sabbath,  and  are  very  attentive. 
When  we  first  came  here,  last  Feb- 
ruary, tiie  people  knew  nothing  of  the 
Lord's-day.     They  worked  on  their 
farms  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days. 
While  I  was  ill  Mr.  Bichardson  went 
to  see  the  king  about  this,  and  a  law 
was  passed  that  no  one  should  work 
on  the  Sabbath.      That   the  people 
might  know  when  the  Sabbath  ctme, 
Mr.    Richardson   would     blow    hif 
trumpet  up  and  down  the  street  on 
Friday  night,  to  inform  the  people 
that  the  next  day  was  Saturday,  and 
that  they  might  bring  provisioos  (for 
Sunday)  from  their  farms.    On  Sun- 
days he  would  blow  the  bugle  for  ser- 
vice.  After  a  while,  the  king,  or  sobbs 
of  his  head  men,  had  a  man  to  go  up 
and  down  the  street  on  Saturday  night 
and  cry  oat, '  To-morrow  is  the  Day 
of    God.'     Before  the   king»  Tk  T» 
Nambulee,  died,  he  charged  the  women 
not  to  work  on  the  Sabbath.     We 
could  hardly  sleep  at  night  when  we 
first  came  here,  for  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  dancing  nearly  every  night 
and  all  night;  and  on  Sundays  also  as 
on  other  days.     Now  Sunday  is  as 
quiet  as  it  is  in  many  villages  I  have 
been  to  in  England*    Only  once  in  t 
long  time  have  we  heard  their  dmms 
beat  on  the  Sabbath.  The  people  Aaw 
in  every  way  that  they  are  aiudoot  to 
be  informed.     Not  long  ago,  while 
Mr.  Bichardson  was  leading  the  nam- 
ing service,  telling  them  of  tiie  great 
plan  of  salvation,  some  of  thegepeopio 
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wanted  to  know  if  their  children  could 
tell  them  the  same  things  he  had  been 
telling  them  out  of  the  Bible,  when 
they  coold  talk  English  and  read.  We 
liaTe  serrice  in  the  morning  for  the 
men ;  in  the  evening  for  the  women. 
About  a  month  ago,  it  was  found  that 
many  of  the  women  had  gone  to  their 
fanns  to  work.    This  was  on  the  Sab- 
bath afternoon.     The   young   king, 
with  his  head  men,  at  once  made  a  law 
that  whoever  worked  on  the  Sabbath 
Bhoold  pay  two  cows.    Some  of  the 
leading  men  objected,  and  said  not  two 
but  one.     The  law  was  then  made 
known,  hj  the  king  himself  and  his 
headmen   going   up   and   down   the 
street,  beating  drums,  &o.  If  the  law- 
breaker has  no  cow,  his  or  her  house 
should  be  pulled  down.    The  people 
Beom  to  delight  in  coming  to  the  ser- 
vices.   Brother  Thomson  made  a  good 
selection  when  he  decided  to  build,  at 
Bukundu,  a  mission  station.    There  is 
not  a  week  passes  in  which  we  do  not 
have  strangers,  either  passing  through 
or  stopping  for  awhile.  Many  of  them 
come  a  journey  of  six  and  seven  days 
from  the  north-west  of  this   place. 
Beyond  this,  we  are  told,  you  meet 
with  cannibals.    During  these  seven 
days  the  people  pass  through  six  dif- 
ferent towns,  some  of  them  larger  than 
Bukundu.     The  people  belonging  to 
Upper  Bukundu,  seven  days'  journey 
hence,  and  the  Bukundu  peoplo  where 
we  are,  are  all  of  the  same  tribe.  They 


are  often  here  on  the  Sabbath,  when 
they  hear  the  Gbspel  preached.  Then 
there  are  some  six  or  eight  towns  on 
the  way  between  here  and  Victoria ; 
and  we  have  also  the  traders  from  the 
river  towns.  All,  once  in  a  while, 
hear  about  the  blessed  Jesus.  I  think 
Bukundu  is  indeed  a  very  important 
station.  The  traders  from  Balung, 
who  trade  with  the  people  of  Bukundu, 
do  not  want  UB  here.  At  one  time, 
they  all  left  the  town,  stopped  their 
trade  with  the  people,  and  threatened 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Bukundu  people 
because  they  had  us  here.  This  passed 
off,  and  they  returned;  but  they  will 
not  bring  the  people  salt  or  shot  for 
game.  But  He  who  said,  over  1800 
years  ago,  'Lol  I  am  with  you/  is 
with  us  now.  The  people  are  kind  to 
us,  and  anxious  to  have  us  remain 
with  them.  I  think  (d.v.)  I  shall  go 
down  to  Yictoria  soon,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks,  as  a  change  of  this  kind  will 
probably  do  me  good.  There  is  indeed 
a  great  work  to  be  done  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  Our  new  house  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. After  the  framework  was  done, 
the  natives  put  on  the  mud,  so  that 
we  have  now  a  nice  mud  house ;  but 
it  will  be  some  weeks  yet  before  we 
can  live  in  it,  as  it  must  get  dry  first. 
"  May  the  Lord  bless  you  in  your 
great  work !  Oh  I  dear  brother,  for 
Jesus*  sake,  continue,  I  beseech  yon, 
pray,  think,  speak,  work,  and  write 
for  poor  Africa.' 


i> 


Mr.  Calvin  H.  Hichardson,  the  brother-in-law  and  companion  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  under  the  same  date,  writes  : — 


**My  DEAB  Mr.  Baynes,— We  have 
had  a  sorrowful  time,  and  it  is  some- 
what so  now ;  but  we  axe  not  without 
hope.  When  the  cruise  of  oil  gets  low, 
or  the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  cistern ; 
when  the  golden  bowl  is  broken,  and 
the  mourners  go  about  the  street, 
these  are  times  when  one's  faith  is  tired, 
and  trial's  tears  flow  oft.     My  dear 


wife  is  alone  now,  and  very  lonely  she  is » 
as  there  is  no  female  she  can  talk  with. 
Some  native  women  come  to  see  her, 
but  they  can  only  sit  and  look  at  each 
other.  We  hear  of  many  towns  and 
peoples  around  us,  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  go  and  see  any  of  them. 
The  people  of  Burumbi,  a  town  half  a 
day*8  trayel  off,  came  to  see  us  the 
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other  day,  and  bronght  us  a  goat,  and 
this  just  at  a  time  when  we  were  out 
of  meat  (dearly  led  by  Uie  hand  of 
Gk>d).  On  the  day  following,  the 
people  of  our  own  town  (Bokondu) 
brought  us  another  one,  bo  that  we 
were  not  at  a  loss  for  meat.  We  often 
reoeiye  visits  from  the  people  of  the 
neighbooring  towns.  They  come  to  see 
the  white  people.  They  are  not  as 
wise  as  Englishmen,  and  do  not  know 
US  as  identified  in  any  way  with  them, 
and  so  they  oall  ns  white  pxople  1 
I  hope,  as,  indeed,  we  all  do,  that  you 
are  well,  and  still  working  for  dark 
Africa.  We  all  mourn  our  dear  friend, 


Mr.  Bailhaohe.  I  think  I  neyer  saw  a 
man  ofsuch  even  temper,  suohOhristiin 
love  and  patienoe,  and  such  diUgenee 
in  business.  But  he  has  outran  ut, 
and  is  now  with  Jesus.  '  To  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  fsr  better.' 
VoT  us  to  remain  awhile  longer  is  the 
Lord's  will ;  so  let  us  abide  in  it 

**  I  expect  Mr.  Johnson  has  told  yoa 
that  the  old  king,  Nambile,  died,  and 
left  us  his  youngest  son  to  bring  up. 
We  have  had  charge  of  him  for  some 
time,  and  he  is  beginning  to  speak 
English.    He  is  a  most  hopefdl  yoong 


man. 


»t 


Sketch    of    Anundo    Chundra, 
of  Backergunge. 

THE  following  letter  and  sketch  from  the  Eev.  T.  Martin  speak  for 
themselves :— * 


<'Mt  dsab  Mb.  Baynes,— On 
Sunday  last,  I  was  at  Pakhor, 
where  Gbur  Ghand,  the  fetther  of  the 
young  man  whose  brief  memoir  I 
enclose,  lives  and  labours.  Some  time 
afcer  the  morning  service,  knowing 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  in  trouble,  I 
sat  with  them  in  the  verandah  of  their 
house,  and  received  from  her  a  full 
account  of  her  son's  sickness  and 
death.  She  related  the  story  as  only 
a  mother  can  relate  it,  and  as  she 
went  on  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes 
more  than  once.  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  give  me  the  narrative  in  writing 
as  she  had  related  it^  and  she  said  she 
would  try.  The  enclosed  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  narrative  written  in 
Bengali  by  one  of  the  sons  at  the 
dictation  of  his  motlMr.  Butamother'B 
pathos,  a  nK>tb«r'8  a£BBOIion  aod  aighs, 
cMDiolbatniuoribad.  Wotdsarepoor 


things  to  express  what  comes  from 
the  deep-seated  sorrow  of  the  heart, 
but  poorer  still  when  they  have  to  be 
translated.  The  narrative  is  a  simple 
one,  but  it  will  show  you  how  a  so* 
called  low-caste  native  Christian  can 
live  and  die.  I  am  persuaded  the 
Qospel  was  '  the  power  of  Qt)d'  unto 
his  salvation. 

''Before  the  afternoon  service  X 
baptised  four  men  and  four  women 
on  a  profession  of  their  faith  in  Ghiist 
Jesus,  and  afterwards  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  ohoroh  ia 
this  place. 

'*  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Thoscas  Mabtdt.- 
"  A  Brief  Aocotjwt  of  thte  Life  a5B 

Death  of  AmnrDO  Ohuitdba,  a 

Natttb   CinmiiAH    cmp  Baoob- 

oniroB. 

••In  the  yMrlS52tUa70iiiigini& 
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vasbommtihe  little  Tillage  of  Jola,  ia 
tiie  distriet  of  Baokergu&ge.      Hib 
father's  name  is  Goor  Ohundrftf  and 
he  ia  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Anundo 
Ohnndra'wae  yery  quiet  and  gentle  in 
his  ehildhood.      The   quietness   and 
^ntleneas  of  his  dispomtion  and  his 
heaatiM  form  easily  drew  the  hearts 
of  aU  towards   him.    No  one   who 
looked  at  him  oonld  help  being  boond 
ap  with  him  in  the  bond  of  love,  and 
he  tried  much  to  be  an  object  of  esteem 
with  alL    He  had  a  deep  attachment 
end  reyerenoe   for    his    father   and 
mother.     He   would   neyer   be  dis- 
pleased  when   he  was  censured  by 
them  for  any  matter ;  rather  he  would 
hear  it  without  answering  again,  and 
without    being    resentful.       Oonse- 
qaently  his  father  and  mother  loyed 
him  more  than  the  other  sons  and 
daoghters.    Towards  hia  brothers  and 
sisters    he  showed  an   inexpressible 
affection  and  regard.      This   young 
man  became  yery  courageous  in  his 
boyhood.     He   would   become   yery 
angry   and    displeased    on    hearing 
ecurriloos  language  from  the  mouth 
of  any  one.     If  any  one  used  any 
hind  of  bad  language  in  his  house,  he 
would  at  once  reproye  him,  and  would 
request  him  to  leaye  the  house.     He 
would  say, '  The  little  boys  and  girls, 
hearing  these  bad  words,  will  acquire 
the  praotioe,  and  will  use  them  again 
and  again.' 

"  Anundo  Ohundra  was  well  in- 
fi^cted  in  the  Christian  religion  by  the 
Bey.  J.  0.  Page,  and  he  was  a  firm 
helieyer  in  Christ  Jesus.  Of  this  he 
gayeadearproof  at  his  death.  When 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was 
baptised  by  the  Bey.  B.  J.  Ellis,  and 
^as  married  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
After  his  marriage  he  liyed  with  his 
father  and  mother,  and  endeayoured 
to  help  t^em ;  and,  when  at  any  time 
itt  obtained  leimize  ftom  household 


duties,  he  was  aoonstomed  to  sit  down 
with  his  Hindoo  neighbours,  and 
oonyerse  with  them  on  the  Ghristia& 
religion.  When  he  was  living  with  hia 
father  in  Talsempore,  in  the  district  of 
Furiedpore,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
preyailing  feyer.  The  foyer,  not  sub- 
siding under  the  influence  of  medicine 
of  any  kind,  continued  gradually  to 
increase ;  and  he  suffered  intolerable 
pain  for  a  whole  year.  Afterwards  the 
Lord  deHyered  him  from  that  sick- 
ness for  a  little  while,  and  his  weak- 
ness and  affliction  were  in  a  manner 
remoyed.  After  this  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  Gopalgunge  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  was  not  able  to  labour  long  there. 
After  a  little  while  he  was  laid  up 
again  with  the  afore-mentioned 
disease.  Consequently  he  remoyed 
from  that  place  to  his  fiather*s  house. 
When  he  came  there  the  disease  grew 
so  strong,  and  he  became  so  weak  and 
worn,  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  Alas !  all  his  beauty 
and  plumpness  at  once  decayed.  Then 
eyen  the  hard  heart  melted  when  one 
looked  at  him.  His  father  and  mother 
and  relatiyes  could  not  restrain  their 
tears  in  any  way  when  they  looked  at 
him.  When  others  came  to  comfort 
them  they  became  altogether  im* 
patient ;  consequently  some  would 
turn  away,  others  would  be  obliged  to 
mourn  with  them.  Whateyer  his 
father  had  he  spent  it  all  in  seeking 
the  recoyery  of  Anundo  Chundra,  and 
he  became  inyolyed  in  great  straits. 
He  relinquished  all  for  his  son's  re- 
coyery^ but,  alas  I  he  was  disappointed 
in  this.  Anundo  Chundra  became 
weaker  daily,  and  unable  to  moye 
about.  Then,  lying  upon  his  bed,  he 
was  wont  to  sing  this  hymfi  again  and 
again,  <  Lord  deUyer  me  speedily,  ■  &o, ; 
and,  after  singing  yaiious  hymns  com* 
posed  by  himself,  and  reading  yarious 
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portions  of  Job  and  the  Paalms,  he  was 
wont  to  pray.  And  for  the  sake  of 
relieying  his  weariness,  he  would  often 
ask  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  pray. 
At  one  time  he  called  together  a  few 
of  the  preachers  and  disdples  of 
Christ,  and  requested  them  to  pray. 
But  who  shall  oppose  the  will  of  the 
Lord?  On  Sundays,  when  the  people 
were  in  the  chapel  or  were  assem- 
bled at  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  would 
say,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  0  Lord, 
wilt  Thou  permit  me  no  more  to  enter 
Thy  house  with  the  brethren  ?  Ah ! 
Thou  hast  given  me  sufficient  strength, 
understanding,  and  comeliness;  but 
with  these  I  haye  not  been  able  to 
serve  Thee.' 

''Anundo  Ohundra  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  bom  to  him.  His 
son  died  at  the  age  of  two  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  his  daughter  was 
five  years,  and  his  second  son  two 
years  old.  He  was  wont  at  times  to 
take  his  son  and  daughter  by  him, 
and  talk  much  with  them ;  but,  alas ! 
what  could  these  little  ones  under- 
stand ?  They  only  listened  attentively. 
The  girl,  on  hearing  his  words,  would 
sometimes  become  sorrowful.  He 
used  to  say  to  his  father  and  mother : 
'  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything 
for  yoa.  It  is  the  Lord's  will.  I  shall 
go  to  the  Lord.  Why  should  you  be 
distressed  ?  Grieve  not  for  me ;  rather 
remember  Job.  He  was  comforted  at 
a  time  of  inexpressible  sorrow  and 
affliction  and  intolerable  anguish. 
Tou  also  shall  thus  be  comforted.' 
To  his  brothers  and  sisters  he  would 
say :  '  Be  not  troubled  at  my  removal. 
The  Lord  Jesus  is  our  Elder  Brother. 
He  is  more  loving  and  merciful  than 
I  am.  He  can  love  you  more  than  I 
have  loved  you.  Put  your  trust  in 
Him.'  To  his  wife  he  would  say : 
*  Why  are  you  sorrowful  on  my 
account  ?    I  am  going  to  the  Lord. 


Console  yourself.  Be  a  firm  belierer 
in  the  Lord.  Tou  also  will  go  to 
Him,  then  we  shall  meet  again.  Be 
not  distressed  for  me  ;  and  live  along 
with  your  father-in-law  and  mother- 
in-law.  Look  after  my  younger 
brothers.  They  will  never  tell  you  ta 
go  away  from  them.'  By  such  word& 
he  always  comforted  and  consoled 
them  all.  When  his  mother,  falling  on 
his  pillow,  would  pray  eamesUy  foe 
his  recovery,  he  would  say :  *  Motherr 
why  do  you  pray  for  what  is  opposed 
to  the  will  of  tiie  Lord  ?  His  wish 
will  certainly  be  fulfilled.  He  has 
surely  parposed  to  take  me.  Deliver 
me  into  His  hands,  and  comfort  your- 
self.' 

"Three  days  before  his  death  he 
became  very  restiess,  and  when  hi» 
relatives,  having  assembled  near  him, 
were  praying,  he  suddenly  became  un- 
conscious. At  this  sight  they  all 
began  to  weep  and  lament.  After  a 
little  while  consciousness  returned, 
and  he  said :  '  Why  are  you  weeping 
so?  I  could  hear  all,  but  was  not 
able  to  speak.  Why  are  you  6o 
troubled  ?  The  Lord  will  not  take  me 
to-day  or  to-morrow;  but  the  day 
after  I  must  go  to  Him.'  Having  said 
this,  he  stopped.  The  two  following 
days  he  ceased  not  to  give  various 
kinds  of  consolation  to  all.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  he  called 
them  all,  one  by  one,  and  with  various 
consoling  words  asked  them  to  pray. 
A  littie  while  after  he  requested  his 
fiither  to  be  near  him,  oonsequently 
his  father  sat  down  on  his  son's  bed- 
side. Anundo  Chundra  entreated  to 
support  himself  on  his  breast,  and 
ordered  a  little  food  to  be  brought 
him.  He  finished  the  eating  and 
drinking,  leaning  on  his  father's 
breast.  After  this  he  asked  the  pardon 
of  all  his  faults  from  all,  one  by  one» 
aud  took  leave  of  theoi.    He  thsa 
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asked  them  to  place  him  on  the  bed, 
tad  for  nearly  half-an-honr  he  re* 
mabed  ipeechless.  Acoording  to  hie 
own  word  he  departed  to  his  Lord  at 
dereno'dookonThixraday,  the23rdday 
of  May,  1879.  How  wonderful !  The 
spirit  of  Annndo  Chundra  never  eeemed 


weak  under  so  much  pain.  Shall  not 
the  Scripture  be  fulfilled  ?  '  If  God 
be  for  UB,  who  can  be  against  us  ? ' 
Though  the  disease  gave  him  cruel 
pain,  it  could  not  weaken  his  spirit  or 
nuike  him  relinquish  his  confidence." 


^axtiQTx  ^atts. 


TIDINGS  FROM  SOUTHERN  INDIA, 


Oar  brother  the  Rev.  8.  J.  Chowrryappah  writes : — 


"Deab  Mb.  Batnes,— It  is  now 

some  months  since  I  wrote  to  you ;  in 

1117  last  letter  I  stated  that  I  had  had 

a   louch  of  sun-stroke,    but  thanks 

be  to  GK)d,  I  am  myself  again,  with 

hands  full  of  the  precious  seeds  of  the 

Gospel  of  Peace  to  scatter  broadcast 

over  the  length  and  breadth  of  India's 

soil,  and  may  God  of  ELis  infinite  mercy 

send  down  His  infiuenciug  showers  of 

grace  on  the  seed  thus  cast.    In  the 

district  of  Timanialai,  round  which  I 

have  been  for  the  past  two  months, 

fever  of  a  very  severe  kind  has  been 

prevalent,  scarcely  any  house  having 

escaped  its  attack.    I  have  been  in  and 

out  of  the  several  villages  and  houses 

of  the  poor  sufferers,  and.  am  also  glad 

to  be  able  to  say  that  Gt)vemment  has 

very  kindly  strengthened  my  hands 

by    sending   a   subordinate   medical 

assistant  with  medicines  to  relieve  the 

poor  sufiBarerSy  and  it  so  happened  that 

this  assLstant  was  none  other  than  one 

of  our  members  in  the  little  Tamil 

church  at  Madras,  and,  going  with 

him  to  the  relief  of  the  patients  in  the 

different  surrounding  villages  of  Tir- 

Tianialai,  I  believe  much  good  has  been 

done,  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls 


of  all  those  whom  I  have  visited. 
I  know  of  several  cases  where  perma- 
nent and  lasting  good  has  been  done. 
May  God  bless  the  work  for  Jesas 
Christ's  sake  I 

"  I  will  now  briefly  state  just  one 
or  t«ro  cases  worthy  of  mention.  A 
goldsmith  who  has  often  heard  me 
before,  and  who,  I  believe,  is  not  far 
from  being  a  decided  follower  of  Jesus, 
contrary  to  all  his  caste  prejudices 
invited  me  to  his  house  to  see  his  wife, 
who  was  then  severely  ailing  from  fever. 
The  medical  assistant  also  accompanied 
me,  and  after  examining  the  patient 
and  prescribing  the  medicine  needed, 
I  invited  every  member  of  the  house 
to  prayer,  in  order  that  God's  blessing 
might  be  asked  on  the  medicine  just 
given,  without  whose  aid  all  medicine 
must  prove  inefEectuaL  To  this  call 
every  one  in  the  house  most  willingly 
obeyed,  and  as  a  mark  of  profound 
respect,  though  contrary  to  Hindoo 
custom,  all  the  male  members  took  oft 
their  turbans,  and  sat  down  to  hear 
the  Word  of  God  read,  and  to  hear  the 
earnest  appeals  go  up  to  the  throne  of 
God  on  behalf  of  the  sick  in  body,  and 
all  those  also  who  are  sick  in  soul. 
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After  zepeated  visits  of  a  Bimilar  kind 
the  patient  quite  recovered.  This 
man  has  purehaeed  a  lai^  print 
Bible.  Will  not  yon  pray,  my  Brother, 
that  all  the  members  of  this  goldsmith's 
family  may  be  healed  of  their  spiritual 
disease? 

« Another  very  interesting  case  is 
that  of  a  Brahman,  who  also  was  a 
sufiferer.  I  went  alone  to  this  man's 
house,  and  was  most  respectfully 
treated  by  him.  He  also,  in  like 
manner,  took  the  medicines  prescribed 
for  him,  and  is  in  a  very  &ir  way  of 
reading  the  Word  of  Gk>d;  he  very 
willingly  accepted  little  books  and 
tracts  that  I  offered  to  him.    There 


are  at  present  scores  of  similar  wm 
that  I  can  mention  of  men  who  are 
now  diligently,  though  secretly,  in* 
quiring  the  way  to  Zion. 

''  I  am  also  glad  to  say  tiiat  the 
fever  did  not  visit  our  Orphan  Hone. 
One  little  girl  died  sinoe  I  last  wrote 
to  you,  but  it  was  not  fever;  the 
disease  was  famine  gout,  which,  mors 
or  less,  can  be  seen  in  a  few  other  of 
the  children  who  are  now  in  our  Home. 
All  the  other  children  are  growing 
stronger,  and  wiser  too,  and  it  is  re- 
freshing to  be  able  to  remember  that 
many  amongst  them  are  the  Lord's 
blood-bought  ones.  So  His  work  is 
prospering  and  His  Kingdom  ooming." 


BEV.  J.  TRAFFORD,  M.A,  AND  SERAMPORE  COLLEGE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Missionaxy  Conference,  recently  held  in  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thorbum,  inter  alia,  the  following  minute  on  the 
Rev.  J.  Trafford,  M.A.,  late  of  Serampore,  was  read,  and  unanimously 
adopted : —  , 


"This  Conference,  having  received 
with  regret  the  intelligence  of  the  final 
departure  ftom.  India,  on  the  8  th 
MarclL  last,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Trafford, 
M.A.,  late  Principal  of  Serampore 
College,  desires  to  record  its  high  ap- 
preciation of  his  character  and  useful- 
ness, as  well  as  an  expression  of  its 
sorrow  at  the  loss  which  the  mis- 
sionary cause  in  Bengal  sustains  in 
his  removal  to  his  native  land. 

"After  a  diligent  and  successful 
course  of  study,  first  at  the  Bristol 
Baptist  Chapel,  and  subsequently  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Traf- 
ford  earnestly  desired  to  devote  him- 
self to  educational  mission  work  in 
BengaL  But  as  at  that  time  no 
opening  presented  itself  for  the  reali- 
sation of  that  desire,  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Weymouth, 
where  he  laboured  for  about  ten  years 
with  dUigenoe  and  with  many  tokens 
of  the  lCaster*s  approbation.    It  was 


there  that  his  peculiar  talents  as  sa 
English  preacher  were  called  into 
exercise  and  developed.  His  dis- 
courses were  always  remarkable  alike 
for  soundness  of  doctrine,  richness  of 
thought,  and  exquisite  chasteness  of 
diction. 

'*  Towards  the  close  of  the  yesr 
1852  his  long-cherished  desire  to  be- 
come an  educational  missionary  in 
Bengal  was  at  length  realised.  Ha 
arrived  in  this  oouncry  in  time  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  at  Serampore  in 
January,  1853.  For  some  years  be 
was  the  junior  colleague  of  the  Bsr. 
W.  H.  Denham,  and  after  his  unex- 
pected decease  in  1858  was  appointed 
PrindpaL  Without  attempting  to 
enter  into  details  regarding  the  routine 
of  his  work,  this  Conference  desires  to 
express  its  joy  and  its  graiitade  to 
God  for  the  marked  influence  for  good 
which  attended  Mr.  Traffoid*s  labomt 
among  his  pujols,  whether  of  Baropeaa 
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flxtrectio&  or  natives  of  the  oountry. 
Although  among  the  latter  yery  fevr 
only  have  had  the  conrage  to  make 
an  open  profeaaion  of  Chnstianitj, 
many  of  them  have  beoome  the  sub- 
jeotB  of  strong  convictions  in  favour 
of  tiie  Qospel,  which  may  ultimately 
indnoe    them    to    avow    themselves 
(liadples  of  Ohrist.    In  the  case  of  a 
still  laiger  number  the  standard  of 
moral  jninoiples  and  conduct  has  been 
decidedly  elevated ;  whilst  all  have 
become  deeply  impressed  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.   Trafford's   personal 
chsraoter  as  a  man  of  God.    He  was 
enabled,  whilst  his  health  continued 
finn,  to  make  Serampore  Oollege  an 
efficient  iosiitutiony  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  of  an  unfavourable  locality 


and  a  scant  supply  of  pecuniary  means. 
But  for  some  years  past  his  health 
declined,  whilst  domestic  sorrow  im- 
peded recovery;  hence,  rather  than 
continue  at  his  post  with  the  depress- 
ing consciousness  that  his  strength 
waa  no  longer  equal  to  its  require- 
ments, he  resolved  to  retire  to  his 
native  land.  This  Conference,  while 
sympathising  with  him  in  his  disap- 
pointment, would  still  hope  and  pray 
that  our  gracious  Master  may  open 
before  him  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
permit  him  to  occupy  it  for  some  years 
longer  with  comfort  to  himself  and 
usefulness  to  others.'* 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference. 

John  Hbctob,  Secretary, 


WAIFS  AND  STRAYS. 
Our  devoted    and  venerable  brother   the   Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  of 


Howrah,  writes : — 

"  In  186d  a  Hindoo  lad  was  on  his 
way  home  from  school ;  he  stopped  to 
listen  to  Maniram,  the  native  preacher. 
The  lad  asked  him  where  he  lived.    '  I 
will  come  to  see   you.'    He  did  so 
regularly,  and  at  last  said, '  I  am  a 
Christian.'     Then  the  old  man  sent 
him  to  his  wife  at  Serampore,  and 
there  he  remained  for  about  a  year, 
being  supported  by  Maniram  and  his 
wife.     She  was  a  woman  of  rare  good- 
ness and  self-denial.    After  being  thus 
well  trained  and  tried,  he  came  to 
Howrah»  and  I  baptised  him.    Esau, 
the  name  of  the  lad,  was  a  Koolin 
of  the  highest  class  of  Brahmins — ^in 
fact,  a  nobleman.      The  Koolins  do 
not  perform  religious  ceremonies  for 
others ;    that    would    be   degrading. 
They  have  the  privilege  of  marrying 
as  many  wives  as  they  get  for  money, 
the  wife  being  supported  by  the  father, 
and  fives  with  the  ftiher;  it  being 
consiideied  a  very  great  henour  to  be 
united  to  a  Xodin. 


''  Now  for  the  contrast.  Soon  after 
baptism,  I  said  to  Esau,  'We  cannot 
keep  you  here  idling,  you  must  go  to 
work.  What  will  you  do  P  *  He 
answered,  'I  do  not  know.'  To  try 
him,  I  said,  'Will  you  be  a  black- 
smith?' He  said  at  once,  'I  will.' 
The  same  evening  a  countryman,  a 
master  blacksmith  on  the  railway, 
called  in.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to 
him.  '  Send  him  to  me  and  I  will  make 
a  man  of  him.'  In  eix  months  his 
master  reported  him  to  be  the  best 
workman  in  the  shop.  He  now  handles 
his  hammer  like  an  Englishman,  and 
laughs  at  the  Bengalees. 

'<  He  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
our  native  preachers.  Being  an  ex- 
pert workman,  he  was  sent  to  Jamal- 
pare  and  on  to  Jubalpare,  the  end  of 
the  line.  There  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Bombay  line,  seeing 
him  at  work,  asked  him  who  taught 
him,  and  urged  him  to  accept  a  Atoa- 
tion  in  Bombay  on  inoreaeed  aalary. 


^ 
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Bat  to  a  Bengalee  there  is  no  place 
like  Bengal,  and  bo  he  declined  the 
tempting  offer." 
A  DESCEirDAin?  of  Krishna  Pal. 

**Many  years  ago  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  there  were  natiye 
Christians  who  kept  aloof  from  the 
Christian  community,  commingling 
with  heathen  and  Mussulmans.  We 
determined  to  hunt  them  up. 

"In  the  number  we  found  one  whose 
mother  was  a  Christian  by  caste,  but 
who  had  for  many  years  been  leading 
a  yery  bad  life.  Her  son,  now  a 
young  man,  we  found  to  be  a  great- 
grandson  of  Krishna  Pal,  the  first  con- 
vert at  Serampore,  and  we  were  much 
interested  in  him.  We  got  him  to  attend 
the  chapel,  to  nuurry,  and  beccme  a 
decent  member  of  society;  and  in 
process  of  time  he  and  his  wife  were 
baptised.  Being  something  of  an 
artisan,  I  got  him  work.  He  had 
two  failings  rather  common  in  this 
country — idling,  and  cuffing  his  wife, 
who  is  a  hard-working  woman,  a 
hod  woman.  Women  in  Bengal 
attend  upon  masons,  carrying  bricks 
up  high  scaffolds.  Beturning  one 
day  from  her  work,  she  bought  a 
little  frnit  with  her  own  money.  This 
caused  great  umbrage  to  her  husband, 
and  he  gave  his  wife  a  violent 
beating.  Had  she  been  white,  she 
would  have  been  black  and  blue.  The 
matter  came  before  the  church,  and 
he  was  excluded.  He  and  others  were 
taught  that  Christian  liberty  does  not 
include  the  right  of  a  man  to  beat  his 

NEWS  FROM  JAPAN. 
Our  brother  the  Eey.  J.  W,  White,  writing  from  Tokio,  sends  ua  the 
following  cheering  news  : — 


wire.  When  a  student  at  Bristol  I  found 
a  very  old  Association  letter,  and  in  it 
the  following  question,  sent  by  aninfln* 
ential  church : — '  Is  a  member  justified 
in  beating  his  wife  with  rods  ? '  The 
answer  was, '  Let  him  try  every  means 
first.'  The  Bengalee  was  cured  of  this 
proclivity,  and  for  some  years  he  has 
been  very  regular  in  his  attendance  and 
ansious  for  restoration  to  the  ohureht 
which  has  now  been  granted;  and 
I  think  that  he  is  a  wiser  and  better 
man.  Through  this  description,  some 
old  friends  wiU  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  great-grandson  of  TTriaTina.  Pal  ii 
once  more  in  the  true  fold* 

'*  But  he  was  stationed  in  a  locality 
where  there  were  no  Sunday  seryioes. 
The  European  foreman  and  hia  wifs 
urged  him  to  have  hia  children 
christened ;  if  not,  they  neither  could 
go  to  heaven  nor  have  a  Christiaa 
burial,  he  said.  But  they  were  firm, 
and  rather  than  yield  they  oame  back 
to  Howrab  on  reduced  wages;  but 
were  compensated  by  having  the 
means  of  grace  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship. We  haye  not  much  to  cheer 
U3  here,  but  very  much  to  diaoourage; 
but  the  case  of  Esau  is  a  matter 
of  joy.  This  week  I  baptised  a 
Hindoostanee  woman.  She  had  been 
more  than  a  year  under  training  and 
tiial.  It  is  of  no  use  to  build  the 
church  of  wood,  stone,  and  atubbl^> 
or  upon  shifting  sand;  but  only  of 
that  which  will  endure  faithful  unto 
the  end." 


**  It  is  with  great  joy  that  I  write  to 
tell  you  of  our  first  baptism.  Yester- 
day I  baptised  two  believers  into  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  Trinity.  Thus  we 
have  begun  to  reap  the  'first-fruits' 
of  the  harveat.    Seveial  more  are  in- 


quiring, and,  I  hope,  by  God's  graes, 
will  before  long  embrace  the  Gospel. 
The  two  converts  witnessed  a  good 
confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  be- 
fore their  fellow-men.  Tbey  haye 
several   times   attended    our   ftmilj 
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worsliip,  and  one,  wbo  is  a  married 
man,  at  once  oominenoed  to  hold  fa- 
mily worship,  to  whioh  aeyeral  of  his 
neighbours  were  invited.  Now,  every 
evening  he  has  quite  a  number  who 
come  in,  to  whom  he  reads  the  Scrip- 
ture?, and  sometimes  one  of  my  ser- 
mons. Blessed  be  God  !  The  seed 
thus  sown  has  already  begun  to  show 
»igns  of  the  Spirit  having  watered  it, 
in  that  two  persons  more  are  anxiously 
inquiring  the  way  to  be  saved. 

"Our  two  converts,  Mr.  Baa  (my 
teacher),  my  wife,  and  myself  have 
formed  ourselves  into  a  church.  This 
is  a  small  number;  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  the  young  converts 
to  give  them  something  to  do.  We 
hope,  in  a  week  or  two,  to  open  a 
Sanday-Bchool,  the  only  difficulty 
being  that  we  cannot  have  our  present 
room  fox  the  purpose ;  so  we  are  trying 
to  rent  a  small  house,  and  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  a  suitable  one  we  shall,  by 
God's  help,  begin  our  Sunday-school. 
Asiatic  cholera  is  making  fearful  rav- 


ages among  this  poor  people,  and 
especially  just  round  us.  Forty-five 
persons  have  died  in  three  days,  and 
within  about  a  *  stone's  throw '  of  our 
house.  This  dreadful  disease  has  been 
eating  up  the  people  in  most  of  the 
large  towns  throughout  the  country. 
From  its  first  appearance  up  to  the 
present  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  cases  have  occurred.  The 
natives  are  just  now  in  a  very  un- 
settled state;  scarcely  a  day  passes 
but  we  hear  of  some  riot  taking  place. 
A  few  days  ago  quite  a  serious  out- 
break occurred  at  Nigata.  The  chapel 
of  Dr.  Palm,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal Missionary  Society,  was  destroyed. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many 
that,  unless  some  measures  are  taken 
by  the  Government  to  remove  many 
of  the  hardships  under  which  the  people 
are  suffering,  there  will  be  a  serious 
rising  among  the  people.  Their 
burdens  are  becoming  unbearable. 
But  OTTR  work,  thank  God,  is  most 
cheering." 


^mnt  ^rdzUtQtntt. 


The  following  letter  tells  its  own  remarkable  story : — 

"  S.S.  El  Dorado,  steaming  into  Plymouth,  December  &h,  1879. 

"  My  dear  Bbotheb  Batnbs, — When  I  wrote  you  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last,  just  before  the  pilot  left  us  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  everything  looked  bright 
and  hopeful  for  our  voyage,  and  so  continued  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day,  when,  as  we  were  entering  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  signs  of  rough  weather 
came  on,  and  all  ports  were  tightly  closed,  and  preparations  made  for  a  stormy 
night.  Hour  by  hour  the  wind  increased  in  fury,  and  the  waves  rose,  and  the 
ship  laboured  tremendously.  Some  time  after  midnight  a  ventilator  communi- 
cating with  the  engine-room  was  carried  away,  and  wave  after  wave  washed 
over  the  decks  and  poured  tons  of  water  into  the  engine-room  below,  threatening 
to  put  out  the  fires.  At  about  four  a.m.  on  Thursday  the  gentlemen  passengers 
were  called  up  to  assist  in  baling  water  out  of  the  stoke-hole,  as  the  native 
crew  had  struck  work  in  a  panic.  By  seven  a.m.  the  fires  were  out,  though  some 
hours  before  that  the  engines  had  been  stopped,  and  the  steamer  lay  like  a 
helpless  hulk  in  the  sea,  rolling  fearfully,  and  being  washed  the  whole  length 
of  the  deck  by  waves ;  and  thus  she  lay  tiU  Friday  forenoon.  The  passengers 
worked  in  the  stoke-hole  the  whole  of  Thursday,  baling  out  water,  and  for 
more  than  eighteen  hours  only  prevented  the  water  from  rising  higher.    My 
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epn  and  I  of  course  took  our  part  in  the  labour  with  the  rest.  I  never  voiked 
so  hard  in  my  life  for  so  long  a  time — some  thirteen  hours  altoge^er.  Some  of 
the  young  men  worked  for  more  than  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch.  It  was  a  grtnd 
struggle  for  life.  Till  late  in  the  evening  of  Thursday  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
storm  breaking.  I  quite  expected  we  should  all  perish  in  the  sea.  Yeiy  few 
had  hope  that  we  should  outlive  the  storm.  The  sea  dashed  over  the  ssloon 
deok  for  several  hours,  smashing  in  the  skylights  and  deluging  tiie  oihiiis 
below.  But  God  had  mercy  on  us,  and  firom  about  eight  p.m.  the  wind  abated 
somewhat,  and  four  fires  were  lighted  in  the  engine-room,  by  which  the  donkey 
engine  was  worked  in  pumping,  and  we  began  to  hope.  I  was  dead  beat  by 
eleven  p.m.,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  aU  day  but  a  few  pieces  of  bieomit  and  a 
morsel  of  salt  beef,  like  the  teat,  and  I  went  to  my  bunk  to  lie  down,  not 
knowing  whether  I  should  live  till  the  morning.  We  who  worked  in  this  way 
were  wet  through  all  day.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  from  the  saloon  cabin  to 
the  engine-room  without  wading  through  water  and  being  drenched  vnth  spray, 
and  we  had  to  watch  our  opportunity  so  as  to  escape  the  waves.  Some, 
missing  the  right  moment,  were  nearly  washed  overboard.  I  onoe  slipped  and 
fell  on  my  back  at  full  length  in  the  water  just  after  a  wave  had  paaMd. 

''During  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning  the  storm  gradually  died 
away,  and  the  sea  went  down  considerably,  and  yesterday  by  ten  o'olook  tbe 
engines  again  began  to  work,  and  the  captain  determined  to  put  back  to  Ply- 
mouth to  r^air  damages,  where  we  hope  to  be  thia  afternoon,  and  shall  pro- 
bably be  detained  three  or  four  days. 

*'  The  passengers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  behaved  grandly.  There  wss 
no  panic ;  the  men  worked  cheerfully  and  vigorously,  even  when  hope  wss 
gone ;  the  ladies  remained  quietly  in  their  cabins,  some  earnestly  praying  for 
help  and  safety.  Yesterday  we  had  a  very  solemn  thanksgiving  service,  and 
sang  that  grand  old  doxology,  '  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.'— 
Yours  ever  affectionately,  «  Geobgs  Kerry.'* 

In  connection  with  the  stay  of  our  dear  friends  in  Plymouth,  it  would  1m 
difficult  to  speak  in  too  warm  terms  of  the  truly  generous  and  sympathetic 
kindness  of  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Ashworth,  the  Bev.  Benwell  Bird,  and  the  friends 
associated  with  the  George  Street  and  Mutley  churches,  and  we  desire  thus 
publicly  to  gratefully  acknowledge  their  welcome  and  timely  help. 

Mr.  Kerry  wrote  (December  8th) : — **  On  our  arrival  at  Plymouth  I  at  once 
found  out  Mr.  Ashworth,  minister  of  the  George  Street  church,  and  he  quickly 
foTind  dear  friends  who  have  taken  us  in  and  treated  us  with  most  Christian 
kindness.  Last  evening  (Sunday,  December  7th)  I  preached  a  missionary  dis- 
course at  George  Street  to  a  very  large  congregation,  and  this  evening  Mrs. 
Kerry  will  give  an  address  at  the  same  place  on  the  Work  of  the  Zenans 
Mission." 

On  December  11th  he  again  wrote : — *^  I  am  just  about  to  leave  my  very  hos- 
pitable hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuckett,  to  go  on  board  the  El  Dorado^oncB  m<He  to 
resume  our  voyage.  The  friends  here  held  a  meeting  last  night  at  €korge  Street 
to  take  leave  of  us,  and  to  commend  us  to  Qod ;  and  Mrs.  Kerry  and  I  addreved 
the  meeting.  The  meeting  was  most  hearty  and  kind.  At  its  dose  Mrs.  Xeur 
and  I  were  invited  into  the  vestry,  where  we  met  the  deacons  of  both  ohuiches, 
and  one,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  presented  us  with  a  purse  containing  Xl^i  ** 
an  expression  of  their  love  and  sympathy.    The  presentation  of  the  pun*  vtf 
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ioeompanied  by  words  of  overpowering  kindneBs,  and  we  were  quite  OTeroome. 
Trtdy,  fhe  Lord  has  shown  ns  <  nuuryelloiu  kindness '  in  this  town." 

We  are  confident  that  from  many  thankfbl  hearts  earnest  prayers  will  go  up 
that  He  who  has  so  wonderftiUy  preserved  our  dear  miBsLonary  friends  amid  so 
maoh  peril  and  danger  will  still  be  with  them  on  their  renewed  voyage,  and, 
in  answer  to  special  prayer,  so  order  the  winds  and  the  waves  that  they  may 
hare  a  safe  passage  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  soon  be  **  whither  fhey 
would  go."  "  For  Hb  commandeth  and  ndseth  the  stormy  wind  which  lifteth 
np  the  waves ; "  <'  Hb  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  1^  waves  thereof  are 
stiU ;  *'  and  "  He  bringeth  them  unto  their  desired  haven." 

A  telegram  of  the  15th  of  December  reports  that  the  *'  s.s.  El  Dorado  passed 
Gape  Oarvoeira,  all  well." 

At  Bournemouth,  on  Thursday,  November  27th,  passed  away  to  his  rest  and 
reward  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  devoted  of  the  noble  band  of  missionaries 
who  have  toiled  for  Christ  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

For  more  than  twenty-eight  years  the  Bev.  James  Hume  was  actively  engaged 
in  Christian  service  in  thai  island,  and  only  relinquished  work  that  was  always 
most  dear  to  him  in  consequence  of  failing  health  and  almost  constant  suffering. 
For  many  years  to  come  he  will  live  in  the  warm  affection  and  esteem  of 
all  those  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendship,  while  his  memory  in 
Jamaica  will  be  associated  with  aU  that  is  noble,  unselfish,  and  generous. 
Most  earnestly  and  affectionately  do  we  commend  the  sor#-stribkeii  widow  and 
soirowing  family  to  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  all  our  readers. 


From  Madeira  we  have  oheerfal  tidings  firom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyall  and  Miss 
Saker  on  their  voyage  to  Oameroons.    Mr.  Lyall  writes : — 

''  We  have  encountered  one  serious  gale,  and  suffered  much  from  the  very 
heavy  sea  that  has  prevailed.  But  we  are  all  well,  and  in  good  spirits,  and 
I  think  the  better  for  the  voyage.  We  are  looking  forward  with  bright  antici- 
pation to  Cameroons,  and  hope  soon  to  he  rtally  at  work;**  and  Miss  Saker 
adds,  '*  The  captain  of  our  ship  (s.s.  Senegal)  is  most  kind  to  us  aU,  and  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  make  our  voyage  comfortable." 


Under  date  of  New  York,  November  28th,  the  Bev.  B.  E.  Ghimmon,  on  his 
way  to  Peurto  Plata,  San  Domingo,  writes : — 

''  On  Friday  night,  November  2l8t,  after  having  had  terribly  rough  weather 
all  the  way  from  Queenstown — squalls,  high  seas,  and  snow-storms — ^we  were 
startled  by  a  tremendous  grinding  sort  of  noise,  and  then  quite  suddenly  the 
engines  stopped.  After  a  long,  anxious  time  of  suspense,  we  were  told  that  the 
main  shaft  of  the  propeller  was  broken,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  good  ship 
City  of  Richmond  must  depend  on  sail  or  some  chance  steamer  to  take  us  in 
tow.  For  more  than  two  days  and  a  night  we  drifted  about  amid  squalls, 
BDow-storms,  and  hail,  and  the  sails  we  had  in  such  weather  were  compara- 
tively useless. 

'*  On  Saturday  the  s.s.  Circassian,  from  Glasgow,  saw  our  signals  and  came 
up  to  us,  and,  after  much  trouble,  took  us  in  tow,  and  brought  us  safely  into 
Hali&x,  Kova  Scotia,  on  November  24th,  from  whence  we  came  on  here 
Kew  York). 
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"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  another  revolation  in  San 
Domingo,  and  the  steamer  from  here  to  Penrto  Plata  has  delayed  her  sailing  in 
consequence.  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  soon  be  oyer,  and  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted once  again  to  resnme  onr  loved  work  in  Penrto  Plata.  The  steuner 
may  leave  New  York  for  Penrto  Plata  about  the  end  of  next  week,  I  am  told." 

With  regard  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Kitts,  whose  safe  arrival  in  China  was  reported  in 
the  October  Hsbald,  it  has  been  decided  that,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  he 
should  be  associated  with  the  Bey.  A.  G.  Jones  at  Chefoo,  Shantung.  Mr. 
Bichard  and  Mr.  Jones  write  : — "  No  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part 
to  make  his  missionary  life  all  that  circumstances  will  permit,  and  we  earnestly 
trust  that  the  priceless  unity  and  good  feeling  with  which  our  (jk>d  has  blessed 
us  hitherto  may  rest  upon  us  cUl^  even  to  the  end." 
Mr.  ELitts  says,  writing  from  Shanghai : — 

'*Mr.  Muirhead,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  me.  He  has  done  very  much  for  me,  seeing  to  my  baggage,  socuxing 
my  passage  from  here  to  Chefoo,  exchanging  my  money,  and  many  other  much- 
needed  matters.  Mr.  Muirhead  read  at  prayers  this  morning  '  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  Gh)d  is  upon  me,'  and  I  felt  it  was  indeed  true  in  my  case,  and  a 
deep  thrill  of  holy  joy  ran  through  me  when  he  read,  <  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  procdaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  Qod,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn,  to  appoint 
unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of 
joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness,  that  they 
might  be  caUed  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  might  he 
glorified  !*  Oh  I  it  is  indeed  far  more  than  happiness  to  know  that  I  am  called 
of  God  to  such  a  Ohrist-like  work  as  this.    The  Lord  help  me  to  do  it  £uthfnlly 

and  well.**  

In  the  November  number  of  the  Herald  we  announced  the  lamented  and 
sudden  decease  of  Mrs.  de  St.  Dalmas,  of  TJlwur.  In  a  recent  letter  received 
from  her  brother,  Mr.  Alick  M.  Ferguson,  of  Oeylon,  he  writes  :^- 

'*  So  little  was  my  dear  sister's  end  expected,  that  it  was  only  a  fsw  days 
before  she  was  taken  that  the  doctor  in  attendance  told  Mr.  de  St.  Dalmas  be 
might  telegraph  for  my  mother  and  brother  to  come  to  IJlwur,  not  baoanse 
there  were  any  dangerous  symptoms,  but  because  it  was  thought  their  preseooe 
would  tend  to  hasten  her  progress  towards  convalesceDce.    It  was  my  brother's 
intention  to  have  paid  them  a  visit  a  week  or  two  later  on,  so  it  was  only 
anticipating  his  journey  a  little,  and  the  fact  of  my  father  not  being  asked  to 
come  too  (he,  of  course,  being  too  busy  to  leave  unnecessarily)  shows  how  little 
it  was  thought  that  she  was  sinking.    As  you  know,  my  poor  broken-hearted 
mother  was  too  late  even  to  attend  the  f  oneral  of  her  only  daughter.    My 
sister's  indomitable  and  uncomplainingly  cheerful  spirit  deceived  every  one^  so 
that  when,  on  Sunday,  the  2 let,  after  a  sharp  attack  of  pain,  she  quietly  and 
peaceftilly  sank  into  the  arms  of  Him  whom  she  has  so  gloriously  served  we 
were  all  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock.    Her  constitution  had  been 
undermined  by  anxiety,  fever,  and  the  harassing  scenes  of  the  famine  camp, 
and  rapid  consumption  supervened,  and  deprived  us  of  one  who  has  been  to  us, 
by  her  talk,  letters^  and  bright  example,  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  oomtnand, 
'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men/  &c." 
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Our  Finances. 


A  T  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Mission  Committee  on  the  14th  of 
-^^  last  month,  Mr.  Baynes  presented  a  financial  statement  with 
regard  to  Mission  contributions  for  the  nine  months  ending  December 
last,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  before, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  more  than  £700  in 
the  general  contributions  from  the  churches  for  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

Very  earnestly  do  we  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  facty  and  to  point  out  also  that  the  last  financial  year  of  the 
Society  closed  with  a  balance  due  to  the  Treasurer  of  £3,363  15s.  Id.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  from  this,  therefore,  that,  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Mission  for  the  nine  months  under  review  has  been  considerably  larger 
then  it  was  in  1878,  and  the  receipts  more  than  £700  less,  unless  the 
contributions  of  the  ensuing  two  months  show  a  large  advance  on  those  of 
187D,  instead  of  the  heavy  debt  of  £3,363  16s.  Id.,  brought  forward  from 
the  31st  of  March  last,  being  liquidated  or  reduced  as  we  had  confidently 
anticipated,  it  will  be  doubled  by  the  31st  of  March  next. 

May  we  entreat  the  pastors  and  office-bearers  of  our  churches  to  take  the 
present  grave  financial  position  of  the  Mission  into  their  prompt  prayerful 
and  practical  consideration,  with  a  view  to  devise  measures  for  securing 
special  and  enlarged  support  ? 

Between  this  date  and  the  end  of  March,  when  the  financial  year  of  the 
Mission  will  close,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  bringing  before  the 
churches  and  congregations  connected  with  our  denomination  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  Mission  for  immediate  help ;  and  the  Association 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Myers,  will  be  thankful  to 
communicate  with  any  pastors  or  office-bearers  of  our  churches  who  may 
feel  disposed  to  hold  special  meetings  of  either  a  public  or  semi-private 
character,  with  a  view  to  set  before  our  friends  the  present  position  and 
needs  of  the  Mission. 

Durmg  the  past  nine  months  new  missionaries  have  been  accepted  and 
Bent  to  India,  Africa,  China,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  cry  for  a  further 
eztenaiim  of  Mission  agent^  rises  up  in  all  directions.    The  fields  are 
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indeed  white  unto  the  harvest.  From  east,  west,  north,  and  aoath  the  osU 
comes  for  more  labourers/'  Will  not  the  ohurches  find  the  funds  to  send 
and  support  themi 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  a  most  cheering  letter  from  Mr. 
Nutter,  ofCambridge,  forwarding  an  extra  contribution  of  £50  ''as  a  little 
help  towards  the  deficiency  of  £700  reported  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Committee/'  and  Mr.  Nutter  adds,  ''There  is  so  much  of  a  really  encoura- 
ging nature  in  the  present  operations  of  the  Society  that  I  feel  we  til 
must  do  what  we  can  to  support  it,  especially  as  so  many  souroes  of  help 
seem  to  be  failing." 

Very  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  many  other  warm-hearted  friends  of 
the  Mission  will  feel  impelled  to  come  forward  and  help  the  Society  in  like 
manner* 


Appeal  from  Missionaries  in  India, 
Assembled  in  Conference  in  Calcutta,  to  the 

Churches    at    Home. 

AT  the  recent  Conference  of  our  missionary  brethren  in  India,  held  in 
Calcutta  in  October  last,  the  following  appeal  was  ananimoosly 
-agreed  upon,  and  the  Committee  in  England  were  very  earnestly  requested 
"to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  every  pastor  whose  church  supports  the  opeimtioiis 
>of  the  Society,  with  the  urgent  request  "  that  each  pastor  would  bring  the 
subject  of  the  appeal  very  prominently  before  the  people  of  his  chaige." 
The  Committee  feel  that  no  better  plan  for  carrying  out  the  dedre  of  the 
brethren  in  India  can  be  adc^ted  than  that  of  printing  the  i^peal  in  the 
MissiovABT  Hebald,  and  earnestly  and  affectionately  oommeoding  it  to 
the  prayerful  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  churches  : — 

'<  Dear  Bbethebn, — ^We  who  were  by  a  brother  who  has  been  forty  yesis 
commiosioned  by  you  to  preach  the  in  India;  Dacca,*  the  capital  of  Easteni 
Gospel  and  seek  the  enlargement  of  Bengal,  in  the  oentre  of  popnlons  di*- 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  India  ask  triots  which  the  missionaries  of  thit 
your  earnest  and  prayerful  attention  to  station  try  to  reach,  has  now  but  two 
the  appeal  we  hereby  address  to  you.  Eoropean  lahourars;  Jeesore*  has  oo 
Owing  mainly  to  the  fewness  of  eligible  European  missionary.  In  the  Nofft- 
candidates  for  missionary  work  in  West  Provinces  and  Behar  the  weak- 
India  daring  the  last  few  years,  the  ness  of  the  IGssion  is  still  man  ftlt 
Mission  has  sunk  into  a  very  enfeebled  Muttra*  is  without  a  missionaiy; 
state.  In  Calcutta,*  the  great  metro-  Chitaura,*  once  a  flouxisbing  alatioot 
polls  of  India,  we  have  at  present  but  is  now  unoccupied ;  at  present  there  i^ 
wo  missionaxies ;  Howrah*  is  occupied  but   one  nussiionary  in  AllahaW-* 
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In  fienuw*  our  aged  blotter  Httnig  k 
almost  past  work ;  the  bieihren  at 
Bankipore^  aod  Dinapore  are  adranoed 
in  yean  and   feeble.     Our  brother 
Eftna  18  workiag  Tigoronaly  to  carry 
on  tiM  difGnent  departments  of  work 
atMoDghyr*  and  at  Jamalpore,  but  the 
harden  ia  too  great  for  him.     And 
besidea  these  stations  which  we  thus 
attempt  feebly  to  occupy,  there  are  all 
over  the  country  Tast  districts,  con- 
taining each  a  population  of  one  or 
two  miUiona  of  people,  without  a  single 
preacher  of  the  (Gospel  among  them. 
In  some  parts  a  diatanoe  of  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  of  well-populated 
coimtry  separates  one  Misaiou  station 
from  those  nearest  to  it. 

**  We  look  up  to  Gh)dto  giye  sucoess 
to  our  work,  though  we  are  thus 
enfeebled,  and  we  know  that  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  Him»  however  weak  the 
instruments  may  be ;  yet  we  feel  that 
as  far  as  in  us  lies  we  should  strive  to 
maintain  an  adaptation  of  means  to 
the  ends  we  seek  to  accomplish.  We 
want  the  vacant  stations  filled  up,  and 
the  staff  at  all  the  stations  kept  up  in 
8iuh  a  measure  of  strength  and  effi- 
ciency that  the  work  undertaken, 
whether  evangelistic,  pastoral,  or 
scholastic,  may  be  thoroughly  done 
and  steadily  persisted  in.  We  want 
reinlnroements,  too,  in  view  of  the 
advanced  inteUeotual,  social,  and  moral 
condition  of  large  bodies  of  the  natives. 
While  the  masses  still  continue  sunk 


in  ignorance,  infiueBeee  have  been  at 
work  which  have  quiekened  thought 
in  some  olaases  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  induced  an  inquiring 
state  of  mind  highly  ikvourable  to  the 
object  the  Indian  evangelist  has  before 
him.  The  state  of  intsUectual  culture 
and  the  growth  of  opinion  on  moral 
and  religious  topics,  much  influenced 
as  it  is  by  European  scepticism,  render 
it  very  desirable  that  men  should 
be  sent  out  from  !&igland  well  fur- 
nished with  intellect  and  knowledge, 
that  they  may  beoome  conversant  with 
the  religious  thought  of  the  educated 
classes  in  its  more  recent  phases, 
and  confront  it  with  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  We  greatly  need  such 
labourers  for  our  large  towns.  Lobs- 
gifted  brethren,  too,  are  needed  to 
labour  among  the  masses,  whether 
belonging  to  the  cities  or  to  rural 
parts. 

« The  Mission  work  in  all  its 
branches  is  dear  to  us ;  we  long  and 
pray  for  its  prosperity,  and  we  there- 
fore hope  that  at  this  time  of  need 
there  may  be  a  great  quickening  of 
interest  in  the  minds  of  our  brethren 
of  the  home  churches  in  our  Indian 
Mission ;  and  we  would  now  affec- 
tionately urge  them  to  renew  their 
sympathy,  liberality,  and  sseal. 

"  We  would  appeal  particularly  to 
the  young  men  of  the  home  churches 
and  to  ministers  who  have  not  long 
occupied  spheres  of  labour  in  England . 


*  It  majTHrre  to  give  aome  more  definite  ooDeeption  of  the  extent  of  tbe  need  refeixed  to  here  to 

supply  the  ectnal  populations  of  the  districts  mentioned  as  taken  from  Dr.  Hunter's  '*  Stalistica 

Acoonnt  of  Bengal "  (vols,  i.— xv.)  and  the  1873  ••  Indian  Census  Retoms  *' :—     _ 

Fopnlation. 

Calentta,  South  Villages  District     

Howxah  and  District     ...       ••. ••       ••• 

Dacca 


ft 


Agia,  Mnttra,  and  Cbitanra  District 
Allahahad  and  District 


» 


Bankipore,  Dinapore,  and  Patna  District 

XoBghjr  Diatrict...       ...       ...       ...       ••«       ••■ 

Total  population  of  distariets  mentioned 


...  2,657.6.18 

...  1,488,656 

...  1,862,903 

...  2,076,(ttl 

...  1,094,184 

...  1,394.245 
709,699 

...  1.669,638 

...  1,812,986 

...  14.728,970 
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Dear  friends,  there  is  work  here  for 
men  of  yarioos  capabilitiee  and  attain- 
ments, and  there  is  no  greater  and 
holier  work  sommoningthe  servants 
of  Christ  to  self-denial  and  oonsecra- 
lion  to  His  canae  than  that  we  set 
before  you.  To  those  possessed  of 
talents  of  the  highest  order  we  would 
say,  there  is  ample  and  glorious  scope 
here  for  the  fall  exercise  of  all  your 
powers  among  these  intelleotual  races, 
whose  ancestors  gave  their  religions  to 
so  large  a  portion  of  mankind. 

'*  The  success  which  Qod  has  been 
pleased  to  give  to  the  Missions  in 
Southern  India,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
to  those  of  Northern  India,  encourage 
us  to  look  for  a  still  wider  establish- 
ment of  the  Saviour's  Kingdom. 

"  The  state  of  mind  which  now 
characterises  the  educated  classes  in- 


spires the  hope  that  very  many  vill 
soon  become  sincere  inquirers  after 
the  truth.  But  that  on  which  we  most 
rely,  and  should  rely,  if  no  such  sigiu 
of  progress  were  before  us,  is  the  sue 
Word  of  God.  which  teUs  us  that  the 
heathen  should  be  Cfhrist*s  inharitanoe. 
and  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  com- 
pletely triumph  over  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  upon  earth. 

**  We  labour,  therefore,  in  frith  and 
joy  as  those  who  know  that  victory 
win,  beyond  all  doubt,  ultimately 
result  firom  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  and  we  inrite 
you,  dear  brethren,  to  consider  wsU 
whether  it  does  not  behove  you  to 
come  and  join  ns  in  our  holy  enter- 
prise, and  in  our  great  conflict  to  come 
*  to  the  help  of  the  Lord— to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.' " 


Picture  of  the  Khoolna  Christian 

Singing  Band. 

(See  Frontiipiece,) 

THE  central  figure  is  myselt  At  my  right  hand  ia  brother  Bam 
Churu  Ghose,  with  a  white  turbau  on  his  head.  He  ia  an  active 
preacher,  and  is  the  author  of  a  hymn  book  written  in  Mohammedan 
Bengali.  Besides  this  pablioatiou,  he  has  written  the  memoir  of  my 
daughter,  Hemangini.  Next  to  him  is  his  brother,  Womeah  Ghonder 
Ghose,  who  plays  on  the  khol  (Bengali  musical  instrument).  Formerly 
he  was  a  medical  practitioner ;  at  present  he  is  engaged  as  a  preaehflr  in 
connection  with  our  Mission  at  Khoolna.  The  little  boy  between  the  two 
brothers  is  my  second  son,  who  occasionally  helps  us  in  ainging,  and  can  sing 
fairly.  Next  to  Womeah  is  Muzdin,  who  is  a  voluntary  Christian  worker 
and  always  anxious  to  assist  us  in  our  work.  He  is  a  rich  farmer  among 
our  brethren.  He  plays  on  hhortal  (cymbals).  Behind  Muzdin  ia  our 
brother  Muddun  Mohun  Sircar,  who  is  a  preacher  of  our  Misrion  and 
deputed  to  look  after  our  schools.  He  is  paid  by  the  G.Y.E.S.  He  is 
aldo  honorary  secretary  to  the  Dhannoddipani  Sabha  (Revival  Soeiety)* 
The  little  boy  on  my  left  is  my  third  son,  who  can  aing  aweeUy,  and  is  an 
occasional  helper.  Next  to  him  is  our  respected  brother  Anondo  Ghonder 
Sircar,  who  ia  the  author  of  some  of  our  best  hymns.    He  is  a  preacher  of 
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loDg  standiiigy  and  exeroiies  a  great  deal  of  inflaenoe  apon  the  people* 
lowiida  his  left  is  our  brother  Beni  Mohun  Sircar,  who  has  served  the 
Society  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  metrical 
Life  of  our  Saviour  and  most  of  the  desoriptlye  hymns  which  we  sing. 
Next  to  him  is  our  Tenerable  brother  Gour  Mohun  Siroari  pastor  of 
Kttddomdy  ohuzch.  He,  at  presenty  does  his  work  without  taking  any 
peconiazy  help  from  his  congregation,  but  the  money  realised  for  his  support 
is  paid  to  the  Dharmoddipani  Sabha.  Next  to  him  is  a  promising  young 
man  named  Bussick,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  our  Sunday-school  and 
a  tax  active  member  of  the  Christian  Young  Men's  Association. 
Kboolna,  Bengal.  Ooooir  CninrDXB  Dutt. 


A  Bengali   Conference  in   Calcutta, 

DURING  the  first  week  of  the  Duiga  Puja  holidays  in  Ootober  last,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  sittings  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Con- 
ference, our  Bengali  brethron  of  all  Protestant  denominations  held  a 
Conferonoe  of  their  own  in  the  differont  ehapels  of  Calcutta.  It  was 
previously  arranged  that  the  Baptist  Missionaiy  Conference  should  hold 
its  sittings  in  the  morning,  so  that  any  brother  or  brethron  might  attend 
the  other  oonferonce,  the  sittings  of  which  were  held  every  afternoon  from 
two  to  half-past  five.  The  members  of  the  Conference  met  on  the  first  day 
in  the  IntaUy  Baptist  Chapel,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bev. 
G.  C.  Dass,  pastor  of  that  churoh.  There  were  present  from  200  to 
250.  Two  papers  were  read  and  followed  by  discussion,  on  **  The  Condition 
of  the  Native  Churoh."  The  second  day  they  met  at  the  Free  Churoh,  in 
Comwallis  Square.  Two  papers  were  read  and  followed  by  discussion,  on 
*^  The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Native  Churoh."  There  were 
present  about  300.  All  who  spoke,  and  they  were  many,  expreswd  a  wish 
io  become  independent  of  the  help  of  any  nUeeUmary  society.  We  were 
exceedingly  glad  to  hear  them  speak  so.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  native  Christians  just  now.  We  hope  that  it  will 
continue  and  increase,  and  tend  to  develop  the  independence  of  the 
churches.  On  the  third  day  they  met  at  the  Independent  church  at 
Bhowanipore.  Papers  were  read  and  followed  by  discussion,  on  the  '*  Wants 
of  the  Native  Churoh ; "  about  300  were  present  This  churoh  raises  about 
R8.125  monthly  for  different  objects,  and  out  of  that  amount  the  members 
pay  the  salary  of  their  pastor.  At  this  meeting  a  very  worthy  native 
hrother  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm.    His  name  is  Rev.  M.  N.  Bose,  and 
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he  18  a  member  of  the  Free  Ghoreh.  This  good  brother  left  a  Tery  good 
poit  in  Caloatta  eome  time  ego  in  order  to  go  oat  into  the  swampy 
district  in  the  sonth  of  Fiureedpore  to  preech  the  Goqiel  to  the  poor 
peasants  living  there.  He  is  supported  by  a  native  Cluistian  merchant 
who  lives  in  Calcutta.  On  the  fourth  day,  which  was  Sonday,  sermons 
were  preached  in  all  the  native  churches  on  the  necessity  of  more  brotherly 
love  and  union  between  the  brethren  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  On  the  following  Monday  they  met  again  at  Intallj. 
The  attendance  was  very  good.  The  subject  under  consideration  was 
^  The  Best  Means  of  promoting  a  Better  Understanding  between  European 
Missionaries  and  Native  Christians."  The  discussion  was  very  warm.  It 
was  thought  by  most  speakers  that  a  great  gulf  exists  between  the  missionaries 
and  the  native  convert?.  It  was  admitted  that  the  habits  of  both  are  very 
different ;  yet  they  believed  that  they  ought  to,  and  might,  come  nearer  to 
each  other.  The  next  day  they  met  in  the  school-room  of  the 
Church  Mission  in  Amherst  Street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  well- 
known  scholar,  Dr.  K.  M.  Banerjea.  Papers  were  read  and  discussioQ 
followed  as  during  the  ^Hrevious  days.  The  subject  was,  ''Present 
Missionary  Operations."  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  ikat  everf 
member  of  the  ChrisUan  Church  should  become  a  misdonaay  to  hU  feUov- 
countrymen.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  life  in  all  the  meetings.  Had 
they  set  apart  a  little  more  time  to  devotional  exercises,  I  believe  the  Con- 
ference  would  have  turned  out  a  greater  success.  On  the  sixth  day  all  the 
brethren  met  for  the  last  time  at  IntaUy,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
upper.  I  was  told  that  they  had  a  very  good  gathering,  and  that  it  was 
a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

Many  singers  were  invited  firom  the  Mofnssil  (country)  by  the  Calcutta 
brethren.  Rev.  O.  C.  Dutt,  with  his  singing  band  from  Khoolna  (see 
frontispiece)  attended ;  and  over  fifty  singers  came  from  the  Baptist  churches 
in  the  south  of  Calcutta.  It  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  singing  is  destined 
to  supply  an  important  fiactor  in  the  evangelisation  of  India.  Christiana 
are  often  invited  by  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  to  come  and  sing  in  their 
villages,  and  if  this  is  done,  accompanied  with  preaching,  no  doubt  a  great 
work  can  be  accomplished.  Besides  makmg  known  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
around  in  this  Oriental  fashion,  they  also  collect  large  sums  of  money. 
After  the  Conference  was  over  these  singing  bands,  together  with  a  kzge 
number  of  other  native  Christians,  paraded  some  of  the  streets  of  Oakntta, 
singing  hynms.  Some  of  the  Hmdoos  were  very  much  enraged,  and  they 
tried  their  utmost  to  drown  the  singing  by  shouting  the  name  of  Bnm 
Vishnu).    But  they  soon  saw  that  they  could  not  put  down  the  obnoxioQ* 
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sioging.  I  suppose  there  nerer  was  such  a  remarkable  torn-out  of  native 
Cbnstxans  in  Galoutta  before. '  What  a  dhange  siooe  the  time  of  Carey, 
Manhman,  and  Ward  !  and  what  an  encouragement  to  us ! 

Calcutta.  W.  R.  James  (Missionary). 


New  Year's  Day  Prayer  Meeting. 

THE  friends  of  the  Mission  in  the  country  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Special  Meeting  for  Prayer  on  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions  held  in  the 
library  of  the  Mission  House  on  the  momiDg  of  New  Year's  Day  was 
laigely  attended,  and  proved  a  season  of  hallowed  enjoyment  to  all 
present 

Xot  the  least  pleasant  feature  of  the  gathering  was  its  truly  Catholic 
character^  embracing  as  it  did  representatives  from  the  Church,  the 
London,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Moravian,  the  Church  Colonial,  the  Syrian, 
the  South  American,  and  the  China  Inland  Missions ;  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  the  Conference 
Hall  (Mildmay  Park),  and  several  other  religious  institutions. 

The  Treasurer  (Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.)  presided,  and  introduced  the 
special  subjects  fbr  thanksgiving  and  prayer  by  reading  suitable  portions 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  brief  but  most  suggestive  and  impressive  remarks. 

The  subjects  were  : — 

first — Thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  grace  to  the  various  Missionary 
Societies  during  the  year  past.  Second — ^That  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
would  thrust  forth  more  labourers.  Third — For  a  more  general 
manifestation  of  the  Lord  JesuB  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Fourth — ^An  ascription  of  triumph  to  the  risen  and  exalted  Lord. 

Prayer  was  oflfered  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown,  of  Bloomsbury  Chapel ; 
the  Eev.  H.  Wright,  M.A.,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Spurgeon,  of  Croydon ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  of  the  London 
Mission ;  Eugene  Stock,  Esq.,  M. A.,  of  the  Church  Mission ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Craig,  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society ;  and  the  Benediction  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  C,  M.  Burell,  of  Blackheath. 

The  following  beautiful  hymn,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  sung : — 

Head  of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of  all. 
Hear  from  Thy  throne  our  suppliantlcall ; 
We  come  the  promised  grace  to'seek. 
Of  which  aforetime  Thou  didst^speak. 
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^'  Lo !  I  am  with  you  " — ^that  sweet  word — 
Lord  Jeaus,  meekly  be  it  liaerd. 
And  stamped,  with  all-ioeiiiiing  power, 
On  our  weak  eonb,  thisSfiftTOured  hour ! 

Withoat  Thy  presence^  King  of  Saints, 
Our  purpose  fails,  onr  spirit  faints ; 
Thou  must  our  wavering  faith  renew, 
Ere  we  can  yield  Thee  sernoe  true. 

Thy  consecrating  might  we  ask, 
Or  vain  the  toU,  nnblest  the  task ; 
And  impotent  of  fruit  will  be 
Love's  holiest  eflfort,  wrought  for  Thee. 

"  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  "—even  so  I 
Thy  joy  our  strength,  we  fearless  go ; 
And  praise  shall  crown  Thy  suppliant's  call, 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of  all ! 


A  Noble  Example. 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  doubflees  remember  that,  in  the  MissioKixt 
Herald  for  February  of  last  year,  under  the  above  heading,  we 
called  attention  to  the  striking  self-saorifice  and  generoaity  d  "a 
Gloucuterthirt  VH^rking'man^  who,  through  the  Rev.  J.  Bloomfidd,  of 
Gloucester,  handed  over  to  the  funds  of  the  Mission  a  paroel  of  floiiitt 
amounting  to  £27,  and  for  various  other  denominational  objeot8£80,  *^  the 
whole  of  this  amount  of  £77  having  been  saved,  little  by  little,  out  of 
the  small  and  hard-earned  weekly  wages  of  this  working-mao ; "  and  onr 
readers  will  be  further  pleased  to  learn  that  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  on  the  I4th  of  January,  the  Rev.  J.  Bloomfidd 
handed  to  the  Treasurer  a  second  gift  of  £10  Ss.  (all  in  florins),  which, 
with  a  sum  of  £2  12s.  given  for  the  poor  in  Gloucester,  represents  a 
saving  of  five  shillings  per  week  during  the  past  year  by  this  same  **  woii- 
ing-man,**  out  of  his  small  and  hard-earned  wages,  for  the  oause  of  Christ, 
his  only  wish  being  **  that  other  working-moi  might  be  led  to  experience 
the  same  enjoyment  that  he  has  found  in  thus  striving  to  help  on  the 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.** 

Well  might  Mr.  Bloomfield  say,  when  handing  this  gift  of  £10  8s.  to 
the  ohairman,  '^  I  do  not  know  I  need  add  more  to  this  simple  statement, 
save  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  God  for  having  given  me  the  pkanin 
of  transmitting  this  gift,  and  my  earnest  hope  that  many  others,  toneibed 
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bj  this  QtnmmstBnoa,  may  be  led  to  emTilAte  the  noble  example  of  this 
^Gloaoeatmhire  woridng-man/ " 

It  need  aoaioely  be  added  that  the  Committee  passed  a  insolation  of 
beartj  thanks  for  this  generous  gift,  and  requested  the  Seeretaiy  to  com- 
maoioate  it  in  a  suitable  letter  to  Mr.  Banner. 


Ghat  near  Hooghly  Bridge,  Calcutta. 

r  IS  is  a  Tery  handsome  ghat,  or  flight  of  steps  from  the  river,  with  a 
covered  landing-place,  which  has  been  recently  built  near  the  bridge 
over  the  River  Hooghly.  It  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  a  work  of 
religious  merit  to  build  a  ghat,  because  so  many  people  bathe  daily  in  the 
sacred  river,  and  are  taught  that  thus  they  gain  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 
The  covered  building  at  the  top  is  a  great  accommodation  for  the  bathers 
in  very  hot  or  rainy  weather.  A  small  portion  of  the  bridge  is  seen  on  the 
right  hand  ]  it  was  only  lately  completed,  about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

We  see  a  few  persons  bathiug  and  on  the  steps,  but  the  picture  must 
have  been  taken  after  the  usual  hour  for  bathing.  It  is  very  sad  to  see 
crowds  of  the  poor  Hindoos  on  the  day  of  some  great  festival  going  through 
their  acts  of  idolatrous  worship  to  the  River  Ganges,  or  "  Gunga-ma^*  as 
they  call  it.  They  are  not  taught  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  lie,  or  steal,  or 
cheat,  but  they  would  regard  it  as  a  sin  to  omit  any  of  the  usual  acts  of 
wonship  or  to  be  touched  by  a  Christian  after  having  washed  in  the  sacred 
water.  So,  too,  they  do  not  know  the  good  works  which  God  requires  from 
them,  but  imagine  that  building  a  ghat  and  washing  in  the  river  will 
ensure  them  an  entrance  into  heaven. 

How  we  long  for  the  day  when  their  eyes  will  be  opened  to  see  the 
truth,  and  their  hearts  to  receive  it !  L.  M.  R. 

Calcutta. 


The   Moodee's  Shop. 

TTITS  is  the  most  useful  and  general  shop  in  India.  In  every  native  street 
and  by  eveiy  roadside  you  will  see  a  Moodee's  shop,  where  the  poor 
can  purchase  all  the  articles  necessary  for  daily  domestic  life.  Here  they 
find  the  staff  of  life  in  India,  rice ;  dahl  or  pease,  onions,  ginger,  and  all 
the  spices  and  ingredients  for  making  their  national  dish,  cniry.  This  is 
the  daily  resort  of  women  when  they  come  out  to  purchase  food  for  their 
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household,  and  is  a  oommon  meeting-place.  Wood  for  oookingy  rope  and 
string,  and  other  nsefol  articles  are  also  to  be  found  in  these  hamUe  shops. 
You  see  there  is  no  trouble  needed  to  ring  a  bell  that  the  shop  door  may  be 
opened,  for,  like  all  native  shops,  it  is  on  the  roadside,  and  is  always  open. 
This  will  remind  you  of  what  we  read  in  Isaiah  Iv.,  where  the  seller  is 
represented  as  calling  out  to  the  passers-by  to  come  in  and  buy,  but  we  do 
not  find  shop-keepers  here  any  more  than  at  home  offering  their  things  for 
nothing,  "  without  money  and  without  price."  We  do  not  get  anything  in 
the  world  from  men  for  nothing,  unless  some  one  else  has  paid  the  price 
of  it,  and  let  us  never  forget  when  the  Lord  offers  us  mercy  and  foigiveness 
without  our  payiog  anything  for  them  it  is  because  the  Saviour  paid  the 
price  for  us.  L.  M.  R. 

Calcutta. 


A    Fair    at    Benares. 

Part  SEC02n>. 

WE  had  only  just  commenced  preaching  when  a  poor  man,  a  &ther  in 
deep  distress,  came  up  and  asked  my  advice.  He  had  loet  three 
children,  one  boy  and  two  girls.  His  anxiety  for  the  little  girls  was  very 
great.  He  was  afraid  that  some  of  the  evil  ones,  who  live  on 
such  evil  gains,  would  sell  the  little  ones  for  a  trifle,  for  the  worst 
of  purposes,  t^uch  is  often  the  case.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  crowd  we 
were  quite  helpless,  and  could  only  advise  his  applying  at  once  to  the 
police.  Soon  after  this  a  ''faqir** — ^religious  medicant — came  up,  and 
began  to  talk  away  in  Sanskrit,  his  mind  evidently  unhinged.  Quite 
possible  that  he  had  spent  months  and  years  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
and  his  mind  at  length  gave  way.  When  at  Monghyr,  I  had,  for  my 
pundit,  one  who  was  an  admirable  Sanskrit  scholar ;  but  his  mind  was 
affected,  and  night  after  night  he  would  walk  to  and  fro  in  hia  room, 
repeating  Sanskrit.  He  had  worked  so  hard  at  it,  that  his  mind  oonld  not 
sustain  the  strain  put  upon  it.  The  Hindoos  and  Mussulm^AB  are  great 
plodders — ^I  mean  those  who  take  to  learning.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  youths  seated  at  night,  by  a  kind  of  ruMight^  workiQg  away 
at  some  book  or  other.  They  tax  their  memory  to  a  great  length,  and 
some  of  them  can  repeat  a  whole  volume  verhaiinu  Bat  all  hen 
to-day  are  not  of  thia  class.  In  the  evening,  walking  around,  we  conis 
aoroas  a  crowd  of  people,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  four  polioeman ;  tbey 
have  caught  a  native  in  the  act  of  carrymg  off  a  basketful  of  rioe.    Stand- 
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iug  by  the  stalls  he  watched  his  time,  and  the  stall  keeper's  head  being 
turned  another  way,  he  bolted  with  the  rice.     He  had  not  gone  far  when 
he  was  canght.      The  first  thing  done  by  the  police  in  this  instance 
was  to  search  and  see  the  amount  of  money  he  had ;  this  amounted  in 
coppera  to  about  sixpence.    Had  he  possessed  five  or  six  shillings  it  is  Teiy 
probable  that  he  would  have  got  ofif;  as  it  was,  it  is  likely  he  got  a 
caning.    Bribery  is  carried  on  to  a  fearful  exteat  amongst  the  natives, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  administer  justice.    Another  illustra- 
tion of  native  character.    Still  passing  ou  we  came  across  another  group 
of  people.    Here  is  a  real  ''Peep  Show  "with  Parisian  views,  d^c.    The 
showman  is  calling  on  those  around  to  make  the  best  of  their  time  in 
looking  at  the  pictures.    What  amuses  us  most  is  this ;  the  natives  have 
a  great  liking  for  jewels,  and  to  meet  this,  their  idea  of  grandeur,  the 
fihowman  has  made  small  holes  round  the  neck  and  wrists,  and  holding 
the  light  at  the  back  of  the  picture,  it  appears  from  the  side  of  the 
looker,  as  though  the  lady  were  decked  with  jewels.   Many  friends  at  home, 
in  the  country,  and  elsewhere,  appear  to  me  to  have  no  correct  idea  of 
what  the  people  of  Hindustan  are  like.    Well,  taking  them  all  in  all,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  a  clever  race  of  people.    Some  of  them 
can  be  much  more  stupid  than  you  wish  them  to  be ;  but  if  you  look  at 
boys  in  India  "  spinning  tops/'  and  "  flying  kites,"  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  say  that  boys  in  England  could  not  do  the  like.     And  we 
venture  to  say  that,  had  carpenters  or  masons,  or  tailors  or  cooks,  to 
work  with  such  tools  or  in  such  places  as  do  the  same  classes  of  workers 
in  India,  they  would  be  behindhand  in  the  race.    They  have  but  mean 
capacity  for  originating,  but  wonderful  power  in  imitating;  can  make 
anything  with  wonderful  accuracy  only  give  them  a  pattern. 

Our  work  has  succeeded  beyond  our  expectation  to-day.  There  have 
been  some  interesting  scenes.  Here  are  two  or  three  nice-looking  boys 
coming  up  with  their  father  who  is  well-to-do  ;  the  boys  can  read,  and  the 
father  allows  them  to  select  a  book  of  each  sort.  Fathers  are  so  fond  of 
their  sons.  We  have  sold  quite  a  number  of  New  Testaments,  and  Luke 
and  Acts  bound  in  one.  Here  comes  another  purchaser  seated  on  an 
elephant ;  we  are  not  often  privileged  with  such  visitors.  He  purchases  a 
copy  of  Luke  and  Acts  bound.  The  seed,  the  truth,  is  thus  going  into  the 
houses  of  the  rich,  and  my  heart  throbs  with  joy  when  I  remember  that 
the  Master  has  said : ''  My  vford  shall  not  return  imto  Me  void,"  There  at 
my  right  are  the  brethren  explaining  the  Word,  and  here  am  I  scattering 
the  Bible,  printed  in  their  own  tongue,  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  0 
Lord,  care  Thou  for  it.    This  has  been  a  good  day,  and  we  ar«  chared. 
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Again  the  next  day  we  are  at  our  posts.  The  people  have  not  so  much 
money  as  usua!,  owhig  to  soaroity  and  high  prices ;  the  consequence  is  that 
we  have  harder  work  to  seU.  Not  long  ago  the  people  took  the  books,  and 
pud  for  them  as  quickly  as  the  missionary  could  deal  them  out,  but  since 
then  the  people  have  become  very  much  poorer.  But  our  stocks  of 
Scriptures  and  books  have  so  diminished  that  we  have  but  tew  left 
"  According  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto  thee.''  During  the  day,  several  women, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  men,  came  up  to  my  stand,  neatly  dressed 
and  dean,  but  with  uncovered  faces.  They  would  buy  a  book,  but  they 
wanted  to  hear  some  of  it  read  first.  We  began  to  read  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  but  when  we  came  to  the  word  *'  sooar^' — swine,  they  at 
once  left ;  they  were  not  going  to  buy  a  book  in  which  such  a  word  was  to 
be  found.  We  concluded  that  they  were  Mohammedan  women,  as  the 
Mohammedans  have  great  aversion  to  wnne^  To-day  the  poor  insane 
**  faqir  "  came  again,  and  on  turning  round  we  saw  that  hia  back  was  dread- 
fully burnt.  A  shocking  sight  to  see.  He  bore  it  unflinchingly,  and  bad 
done  it  himself,  or  had  it  done  in  order  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  the  people. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  smoker  of  gdnga,  an  intoxicating  drug.  My  pundit  at 
Monghyr  was  a  great  opium  eater.  This  practice  obtains  among  the  people 
of  India,  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  many  are  aware.  Towards 
evening  we  are  beginning  to  feel  tired.  Voice  begins  to  fiiil ;  to  stand  from 
morning  till  evening,  with  but  little  respite,  day  alter  day,  and  call  at  the 
top  of  one's  voice  is  not  the  easiest  task  imaginable;  still  it  must  be  done,  if 
we  are  to  sell  a  large  number  of  books.  Our  boxes  are  nearly  empty;  ve 
have  sold  1,000  copies  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  shall  dispose  of  the 
remainder  to-morrow.  D.  Joinn  (Missionary). 

Agra,  N.W.P. 

(To  he  eonUnued,) 


Mission  Work  in   Italy. 

THE  following  very  interesting  letter   has  been  received  fitnn  cmr 
devoted  brother  the  Rev.  J.  Wall,  of  Rome : — 
*'DzAB  Mb.  Bayites,— From  the         "Theyearwhidi  is  now  closing  has 
translations    oi    the   various   evan-     been  one  of  trul  for  Italy  as  fcr  aoft 
reports    you    will    be  able     other  ooontries.    Oomifearaal 


to   gather   accurate  information   re-     tion,  partial  foilxue  of  the  ovop^  u^* 
specting    the    various    stations    and     creased  taxation,  and  (tony  the  Iss^} 


branches  of  our  Mission  in  Oentral     muddling  public  administiatioa  ba^ 
Italy.  reduced  tens  of  thousands  ia  *«■• 
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parts  to  miaeiy.    This  state  of  things 
ia  not  80  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  as  it  is  to  the  work  of  its 
adTsrsaxies,  the  pnests.    These  latter 
during  the  yearhaye  opened  schools 
in  all  directions,  andnot  only  fmmished 
them  with  elegance  and  comfort^  but 
also  been  lavish  in  giving  presents 
and  rewards  to  the  scholars.    Soup 
kitchens  also  have  been  established^ 
where  a  dinner  is  to  be  had  for  two- 
pence, and  a  work  of  private  Tisita- 
tion  commenced,  which  is  systematic 
and  continuouB,  and,  backed  as  it  is  by 
the  social  influence  and  resources  of 
the  Yaticaa,  is  effective  in  deterring 
many  from  coming  to  the  truth.    In 
a  city  where  there  are  twenty  thousand 
workmen  out  of  employ,  and  where 
little  provision  ie  made  for  the  indigent 
poor,  such  charitable  efforts  are  yery 
praiseworthy.    This,    however,    only 
meets  the  wants  of  needy  Catholics* 
One  of  our  own  poor,  who  ayailed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
cheap  dinner,  found  that,  before  the 
soup  was  poured  out,  the  applicants 
were  required  to  join  in  prayer  to  the 
Madonna.    As  this  was  too  much  like 
burning  inoenae  to  Jupiter  our  friend 
could  not  return.     Then  the   other 
clasaes  of  Boman  society  are  catered 
for  on  another  principle.     Gorgeous 
religious    services    are     oocasionally 
held.  In  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
magnificent  services  were  held  in  the 
Jesuit  church  in  honour  of  the  immacu- 
late oonoeption,  when  eighty  thousand 
francs  were  spent  on  masses  and  music 
and  candles.      The  smoke  from  the 
latter  crept  along  the  painted  ceilingp 
obscuring  the  saints  in  fresco,  whO| 
looking    down    upon    the    display, 
seemed     to     wonder     the     crowded 
thousands    below  should   think   the 
heavenly  beings  so  ibnd  of  wax.    Pio 
Nono  seemed  to  deliver  Bome  to  the 
onemy  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Vatican.    Leo  XHI.  has  a  totally  dif- 


ferent  policy.  He  institutes  schools, 
soup  kitchens,  oheap  journals,  and 
when  the  time  is  considered  propitious, 
the  Catholic  party  hope  to  have  their 
own  party  in  the  Parliament  as  they 
now  have  their  agents  and  friends  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion. Thus  they  hope  to  ultimately 
briAg  about  a  OathoHo  revival  in  Italy. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  recognised  that,  if 
Oatholitiism  is  crippled  in  Bome,  the 
effect  on  the  Church  in  general  will 
be  very  serious. 

<*  During  the  present  year  we  have, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
enemy,  been  able,  not  only  to  main- 
tain our  ground,  but  also  to  advanoe. 
Attacks  from  without,  after  the  mo- 
mentary shock,  have  led  us,  as  a 
church,  to  draw  nearer  to  our  Mlaster, 
and  thus  left  us  more  tmited. 
Irregularities  vrithin  our  ranks  hare 
been  vigorously  dealt  vrith,  and, 
although  we  have  many  waiting  for 
baptism,  we  have  thought  it  wise  to 
keep  them  in  the  catechumen  class. 

*'I  have  tried  to  strengthen  the 
native  ministry,  and,  I  think,  with 
encouraging  results.  Believing,  as  I 
do,  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  not  a 
mere  professorship  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  a  non-official  asssistance  on  the 
other,  I  have  sought  to  develop  in 
our  native  evangelists  a  sense  of  high 
responsibility  and  laborious  activity. 
The  report  which  Signer  Petocchi 
gives  of  his  branch  of  the  service  in 
its  careful  statistics  and  tabulated 
results  shows  at  what  we  are  aiming. 
If  I  had  time  to  do  the  others  justice, 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  these 
native  Italians  would  compare  fayour- 
ably  with  that  of  ministers  in  any 
country. 

<*The  printed  list  of  services  in 
Lucina  which  I  enclose  will  show  the 
working  of  the  same  principle  from 
another  point,  and  how  Christian  work 
is  the  business  of  life  with  our  native 
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evangelists.  I  oonsider  that  mis- 
Bionary  saooess  in  Italy,  except  in 
times  of  speoial  working  of  this  Holy 
Spirit,  lies  in  this  direction,  and  this 
wonld  be  fiMulitated  if  I  had  a  room 
fitted  np  and  ftimished  for  the 
purpose. 

'*  The  public  preaching  has  met  with 
encouragement.  All  through  the  year 
two  or  three  times  a  week  the  con- 
gregations haye  been  good,  and  often 
on  the  Sunday  eyeniDg  the  chapel  is 
crowded.  Many  of  our  hearers  are  of 
the  middle  classes.  Several  of  these, 
a  lawyer  and  two  medical  students 
belonging  to  the  university,  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  unite  with  us. 
The  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  well 
sustained  by  the  members ;  the  weekly 
Bible-class  averages  from  forty  to 
seventy;  and  the  Sunday-morning 
service  for  Italy  is  numerously 
attended. 

<*  During  the  year  we  have  lost  by 
death  several  children  from  the  Snn- 
day-school.  An  aged  and  very  poor 
member  of  our  church,  being  very  ill, 
wais  taken  to  the  nearest  hospital, 
llie  friars  who  have  the  care  cf  the 
sick  required  a  declaration  of  his  faith, 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The 
old  man  said,  '  Bring  ten  if  you  Hke.' 
Witnesses  were  brought,  the  testimony 
rendered,  and  after  a  few  hours  the 
witness  died.  The  body  was  sent  to 
the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Protestant 
cemetery  without  due  notice  being 
given  to  friends,  so  that  it  remained 
several  days  unburied.  A  Government 
official,  who  represented  a  priocipal 
part  in  the  taking  of  Bome,  had  to 
defend  me  from  violence  six  or  seven 
times  since  in  Albano.  His  saving  me 
was  the  means  of  saving  his  soul.  He 
read  the  Scriptoxes,  and  when,  eighteen 
months  since,  in  shattered  health,  he 
returned  to  Bome,  he  came  to  our 
meetings.  After  a  Sunday-night 
sermon,  I  received  his  carte  de  vUite, 


together  with  that  of  his  wife,  who  was 
present.    Both  cards  had  written  on 
the  back  their  oonfeasion  of  faith  in 
our  Lord.    Shortly  after,  the  wife  was 
baptized,    but  the  husband's  health 
continued  to  decline.     He  remained 
firm,  during  a  long  sickness,  in  his 
attachment   to  Christ,   and   died  in 
peace.     He  had  desired  me  to  bury 
him.     The  faneral  was  numerously 
followed  through  the  streets  of  Bome 
to  the  Protestant  cemetery.    At  the 
grave  I  spoke  to  a  number  of  his  old 
friends,  who  witnessed  the  burial  of  a 
Protestant  for   the  first  time.     The 
secretary  of  the  Prefect,  who  accom- 
panied the  widow,  came  to  thank  me 
after  the  service,  and  to  express  hii 
admiration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
arrangements  had  been  conducted. 

"  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
position  in  Bome  is  favourable  to 
aggressive  effort.  StiU,  for  reasons 
inherent  to  Protestantism  and  the 
state  of  the  Italians,  the  work  will 
be  long  and  difficult.  Popery  has 
corrupted  the  people,  and  Protestant 
missions,  when  studied  in  their  en- 
tirety, do  not  appear  divinely  beauti- 
ful, whether  viewed  from  within  or  from 
without,  to  the  Italians.  The  Bible, 
however,  presents  an  ideal  which 
attracts  all  who  come  under  its  influ- 
ence; but  the  work  that  has  to  he 
done  before  the  Scriptures  will  b» 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
is  stupendous.  During  the  year  we 
have  sent  out  thousands  of  New 
Testaments;  but  what  are  these  among* 
so  many  P  Then  the  need  of  suitable 
men  is  increasingly  felt,  and  these,  I 
presume,  must  be  looked  for  among 
the  natives,  not  only  for  reasons  of 
economy,  but  also  for  reasons  of 
efficiency,  for  there  are  yery  few 
foreigners  who  acquire  the  language, 
manners,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the 
people  sufficiently  to  preach  regularly 
and  acceptably  to  them;  and  l^0a 
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among  oative  evangelists,  if  unable  to 

lead,  they  haye  to  follow.    All  the 

evangeliBtB  I  know  who  are  worth 

anything  haye  had  long  training,  and, 

unless  we  haye  some  in  reeerve,  we 

shall  he  conatrained   to  supply  our 

stations  under  the   pressure   of  the 

moment,    and  that,    in    Italy,    will 

expose  our  work  to  great  disadyantages, 

which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 

would  seriously  affect  it.    The  work 

we  haye  in  hand  will  take  its  character 

from  the  men  who  represent  it,  more 

than    from   all    beside;    hence    the 

greatest  care  is  required  at  this  point, 

since  a  few  measures  adopted  without 

fall  acquaintance  with  the  situation 

might  compromise  positions   already 

gained  or  which  logically  belong  to 


us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  eyangel-- 
ists  and  deputies  from  the  yarious 
churches  should  be  encouraged  to  come 
together  and  deliberate  on  their  own 
affairs,  as  well  as  on  the  work  in 
general,  and  that  they  should  be 
assisted  to  carry  out  their  own  plans 
of  giying  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
men. Unless  this  is  done,  other  bodies 
will  practically  be  more  free  than  our 
own  churches  in  Italy,  and  that  will 
place  us  hoTB  de  combat, 

'Tn  lookingback  upon  this  past  year, 
while  I  feel  there  is  much  to  humble 
us  before  God,  I  am  deeply  thankful 
to  Him  for  great  blessing  and  increas- 
ing happiness  youchsafed  to  us  during 
this  period.  "  James  Wall.'* 


^oxtifitt  Botts. 


TIDINGS  FROM  THE  BAHAMAS. 
The  following  letter  is  from  the  Bey.  D.  Wilshere,  of  Nassau^  Bahamas^ 


and  speaks  for  itself : — 

"My  deas  Mb.  Baynes,-— In  the 
midst  of  yery  great  sorrow  [in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  seyere  illness  of  Mrs. 
Wilshere}  my  heart  has  been  cheered ' 
and  strengthened  by  the  arriyal  of  the 
Engliab.  ship  with  the  box  of  books, 
&c.»  from  the  Mission  House. 

*'  First,  I  feel,  my  thanks  are  due  to 
members  of  my  late  church  at  Faken- 
ham  and  the  Sunday-Sohool  Union 
there,  for  their  gift  of  books  for  our 
schooLi*  I  am  surprised  at  their  num- ' 
ber,  and  deeply  touched  by  the  eyident 
haart-feeling  shown  in  the  gifts  of 
books  prised  by  their  late  possessors. 
Their  box  was  one  poem  of  loye. 

**  Hfixi  to  them,  the  dear  friends  at 
Cross  gttqist»  Islington,  haye  my  warm 
thanks  te  oloihing  and  toys,  with 


which — if  God  strengthens  her — my 
dear  wife  hopes  to  prepare  a  Christ- 
mas-tree for  our  school  here;  the 
remainder  will  go  in  my  yacht  to  the 
out-islands. 

<<  Unknown  friends  will  please  ac- 
cept  my    gratitude   for    Spurgeon'e 
Sermons,  and  Miss  Walduok  for  the 
gift  of  the  '  Peep  of  Day'  and  the  other 
books  sent  from  the  Mission  House* 
So  far   as   it  is   possible   to  do  so, 
these  shall  be  distributed  among  *the 
churches  here  and  on  the  out-islanfls. ' 
The  Bands  of  Hope,  and  papers  of  that ' 
class — ^indeed,  all  illustrated  religious 
literature — will  be  hailed  with  almost 
frantic  delight  by  our  children ;  while 
Leiture  Hour,  Sunday  at  Hamel  and' 
Misiionary    Herald     will    gtfe    the 
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teaohera  a  fireah  zeal  in  their  work, 
the  natiYe  pastors  being  well  able  to 
appredate  the  Freeman  and  other 
papers  of  a  like  adyanoed  olasa. 

''  Permit  me  to  repeat  that  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  these  gifl»,  enabling 
me  to  giTe  a  'book  sent  from  Eng- 
land'  to  onr  soholarB,  will  be  of  the 
very  highest  servioe  to  me  in  the  work 
here,  more  particulaily  if  the  book 
haye  the  name  of  the  d<mor  in  it.  It  is 
a  sight  to  see  and  hear  one  of  the 
brethren  say,  'De  lady  ob  de  great 
Masaa  Spurgem  gib  me  dis  book  tro' 
de  Sieiy ; '  and  the  dhildren  will  not 
come  behind — 'little  Knglish  lady, 
little  maasa  sent  me  dis ! '  This  joy  is 
worth  purchasing,  for  those  books  are 
reahj prized;  the  more  so,  of  course, 
the  farther  they  go  from  Nassau. 


**  I  have  eyery  hope,  soon  after  thii 
leaves,  that  our  new  mission  boat,  the 
A.  H.  BaywB,    shall  be   ploQ|^uig 
its  way  through  these  beautaf  ol  wtttan 
to  San  Salvador.    There,  amongst  onr 
churches,  with  their  1,000  children,  I 
trust  God  will  enable  me  topreabh 
Christ— 4fae  Christ  whose  spirit,  stir- 
ring in  the  tme  loving  bearts  at  home, 
sends  the  Gospel  and  their  gifto  aoroia 
the  waters,  binding  in  one  *  body  of 
service'  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
gloxifying  the  Master  in  the  fdlfilmsot 
of  His  word :  <  The  isles  shall  wait  for 
His  law.' 

^  With  truest  thanks  to  the  friendi, 
"  I  remain,  dear  BrotiMr, 
"  Yours  fiaithfolly, 
"  Dak.  Whjbhebs." 


LETTER  FROM  MR   EDWARDS. 


**Deab  Mb.  Baynes,— Tou  are 
aware  by  this  time  that  we  have  ar- 
rived safely  at  Calcutta,  the  end  of  our 
journey,  after  a  very  pleasant  voyage 
of  upwards  of  five  weeks.  We 
had  no  rough  weather,  but  were 
favoured  with  cloudless  akies,  fair 
winds,  and  tranquil  seas.  We  touched 
at  several  places  on  the  way.  Our 
first  stay  was  at  Malta,  where  we  had 
just  sufficient  time  to  visit  *  the  places 
of  interest  in  Yaletta,  the  capitaL 
Then  we  halted  at  Port  Said,  where 
we  saw  a  little  of  Egyptian  life.  Our 
next  halting-place  was  Suez,  where 
we  saw  a  vast  number  of  pilgrims 
awaiting  vessels  to  convey  them  to 
Mecca.  Sailing  down  the  Red  Sea  we 
found  rather  tame  and  exhaustive. 
The  heat  was  excessive ;  our  cabins 
were  like  ovens.  After  passing 
throngh  the  Red  Sea  we  called  at 
Aden*  Here,  as  usual,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  came  on  board,  selUng 
oatdeh  leathers ;  and  black  naked  diver 
boys  oried  out  continually,  'Have  a 


dive ;  yes,  sir,  yes.'  From  Aden  wa 
crossed  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Oeylon,  and 
put  in  at  Colombo,  the  capital,  where 
we  remained  nearly  a  whole  day. 
Here,  to  our  glad  surprise,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  the  friend  of  missioinaries,  in- 
vited us  to  his  house  to  spend  tfaeday, 
where  we  saw  Mr.  Stevenson,  pastor 
of  the  English  Baptiat  church,  and 
other  Christian  workers.  We  next 
called  at  Madras,  where  we  wars  in- 
vited to  spend  the  time  our  veaaal 
remained  there  with  Mr.  Maplesdao, 
the  Baptist  miniater,  and  other  Mends. 
We  had  the  pleasure  to  stay  thera 
for  nearly  two  days,  and  to  attend 
service  on  Sunday  morning  in  the 
Baptiat  chapeL  Loaded  witb  kindnftr 
we  departed  for  Calcutta,  where^  last 
of  all,  our  steamer  anchored  on  the 
27th  of  November.  Hero  we  wva 
met  by  the  Reva.  G.  H.  Rouse,  W.  B. 
James,  and  a  few  others.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  evening  our  brothxcn 
had  a  meeting  at  the  PlresB  to  w«l- 
come    us    to  India,    and    on   tha 
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following     Monday     eyening      otcr 
party  departed   for  their  reepectiTo 
spheres  of  labour.    I  hate  to  remain 
in  Caloatta  for  a  time,  awaiting  the 
umal  of  Che  minion  boat  to  convey 
me  to  Barisal.      I  have  just  com- 
menoed  Bengali,  and  preach  occasion- 
ally.   On  Sunday,  Noyember  30tlx,  I 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  a  bazaar. 
It  was  to  me  a  strange  sight;  I  shall 
nerer  forget  it    There  was  qnite  a 
aea  of  upturned  oliye-coloured  faces. 
In  the  distance   there   was  a  yast 
number  of  Hindoos  holding  an  opposi- 
tion seryioe,  with  much  singing  and 
shouting.      But  the  people   listened 
with  great  attention  to  all  the  ad- 
dresses that  were  giyen,  and  on  aQ 
occasions  manifested  great  eagerness 
to  receiye  tracts  and  copies  of  the 
gospels.   Neyertheless,  like  all  young 
men   on   their  first   arriyal  in   this 
country,  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of 


depression  when  I  look  around  me  and 
see  idolatry  and  superstition  dominant. 
But  when  I  think  of  what  Gh)d  has 
done  in  the  past,  and  what  He  promises 
to  do  yet,  I  feel  encouraged  afresh, 
and  the  words  of  our  beloHrBd  brother, 
the  Bey.  J.  Aldis,  az6  still  ringing  in 
my  ears : '  Oh,  bietltmn,  ovib  is  ayast 
enterprise,  and  a  sublimo  mission;' 
and  these  reyiye  anew  the  spirit  that 
prevailed  when  they  were  uttered.  We 
were  greatiy  saddened  when  we  heard 
the  bad  news  you  have  receiyed  from 
Africa  and  Italy.  In  lowly  snbmis- 
siyeness  and  child-like  trust  we  often 
haye  to  say  in  this  yale  of  tears, 
<  Yerily,  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest 
Thyself.' 

"With yery kind  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  remain, 

•*  Yours  yery  sincerely, 

"  T.  B.  Edwards." 


NEWS  FROM  MR.  EWEN. 
The  following  letter  will  be  read  with  much  interest;  it  is  dated 


Pachamba,  Sonthalistan : — 

^  Mt  dxak  Mb.  BATin»,~It  was 
my  intention  to  haye  written  by  last 
mail  to  say  we  arrived  in  Calcutta,  on 
the  27th  at  Noyember,  after  a  pleasant 
sail  of  thirty-eight  days.    We  haye  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  Gh>d,  who, 
if  we  believe  the  inspired  writings,  has 
heard  and  answered  prayer.    Gracious 
are  His  promises,  extensiye  their  pro- 
yiflions,  abundant  His  fulfilment.  ThoBe 
who  had  gone  the  journey  often,  said 
they  had  never  had  such  a  passage— 
there    were    gales    before,     storms 
behind;    but  we  escaped    them  all. 
On  our  way  we   experienced  great 
kindness    from     those    who     came 
off  to  inyite  us  to  partake  of  their  hos- 
pitality.   On  our  arriyal  in  Colombo, 
Mr.  Fergusson  came  off  for  us — ^Mr. 
Edwards,  Miss  Wells,  my  wife,  and 
self  had  breakflut  at  his  house.     In 


the  afternoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
and  other  friends  oalled  to  see  us.  On 
our  way  to  the  ship  we  called  in  at  the 
mission  school  and  saw  Mrs.  Waldook*s 
work,  with  which  all  were  yery  pleased* 
<<  On  reaphing  Madras,  Mr.  Maples- 
den  came  off  for  us.  We  experienced 
great  kindness  from  the  London  Mis- 
sion brethren,  as  weU  as  Baptist 
friends.  We  were  met  at  Calcutta  by 
Mr.  Bouse,  who  gave  us  a  most  hearty 
rec^ition.  I  found  letters  waiting 
me  at  Diamond  Harbour  from  my 
'  old '  friends  (such  they  called  them- 
selyes)  at  Fachamba,  welcoming  us  to 
India,  and  urging  us  to  yidt 
them.  I  am  now  ynih  them. 
To  me  it  has  always  been  a  de- 
lightful thought  that  I  should  be 
permitted  to  labour  in  India;  the 
desire  to  be  gone  was  almost  painfdl. 


J 
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I  am  now  where  I  was  permitted  to 
work  befoie,  and  my  heart  is  cheered 
by  the  pressing  request  of  the  teachers 
and  boys  to  stay  and  work  amongst 
them  again.     •    •    • 

"Any  service  for  God  among  the 
peoples  of  India  is  a  joy  to  me.  I  only 
hope  that  by  the  grace  of  God  I  may  be 
able  entirely  to  consecrate  myself  to  the 
work,  and  count  no  exertion  too  great, 


no  sacrifice  too  much,  for  my  oib- 
ligatioxis.  Haying  entered  into  the 
meaning  of  the  words, '  He  loved  me 
and  gave  Himself  for  me/  no  servtnt 
of  God  in  past  ages  has  found  it 
difficult  to  say,  'Here  am  I,  Lord; 
send  me.'  With  kindest  regards, 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Baynes, 
«  Yours  very  sincerely, 

«•  JOHK  Eww." 


From  *'Off  BeedhyHead,  s.s.  Manoray*  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Thomas,  on  his  way  to 
Calcutta,  writes:— 

*'  We  are  all  well  and  comfortable,  and  making  good  progress.  If  we  have 
no  rougher  weather  we  shall,  indeed,  have  what  they  call  '  a  landsman's 
voyage ;' "  and  later,  *'  We  have  just  passed  Portland,  and  are  turning  towards 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  AU  still  well ; "  and  later  still  from  **  Malta,"  under  data 
of  "  January  17th,"  stiU  •*  all  weU." 


Our  readers  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  a  very  violent 
attack  of  feyer,  brought  on  by  her  devoted  labours,  Miss  Kemp,  of  the  Zensoa 
Mission,  has  been  compelled  by  medical  orders  to  leave  India  for  a  aeason  of 
x«st  and  change.  We  are  thankfdl  to  report  her  safe  arrival  in  England, 
and  earnestly  trust  the  change  may  result  in  the  speedy  re-eetablishmimt  of 
her  health.  

Mr.  T.  L.  Johnson,  of  Bnkundu,  Victoria,  West  Afiica,  in  consequence  of 
continued  weakness  and  suffering,  has  been  compelled  to  return  to  England 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  report  he  has  considerably  benefited  in  health  by  ths 
yoyage  to  this  country.  — _^_ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyall  and  Miss  Saker,  we  are  thankful  to  report,  have 
safely  reached  Oameroons,  West  Africa,  after  a  somewhat  long  but  veiy 
pleasant  yoyage.  — — 

The  Bev.  W.  Norris,  of  Bedminster  Chapel,  Bristol,  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  gentlemen  requested  by  the  Circular  Boad  church,  in  Galcatts, 
to  select  a  pastor  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  church,  a  post  rendered  vacant 
by  the  removal  from  Calcutta  to  Serampore  College  of  the  Bev.  Albert 
Williams.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris  and  their  two  little  daughters  intend,  all  boing 
well,  to  leave  London  for  Calcutta  by  the  ss.  Navarino  early  in  this  month. 
Very  earnestly  do  we  trust  that  Mr.  Norris  may  be  abundantly  blessed  in 
this  important  and  deeply  interesting  sphere  of  work. 

The  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  in  accordance  with  a  request  from  the  Lall  Baatr 
church,  Calcutta,  that  he  would  select  a  pastor  to  take  up  the  work  hitherto 
so  successfully  carried  on  by  the  Bey.  A.  Blackie  (now  removed  to  Bombay}* 
has  secured  the  Bev.  G.  H.  Hook,  of  Thaxted,  Essex,  for  the  post,  aodve 
understand  Mr.  Hook  has  arranged  to  leave  for  Calcutta,  in  oompany  with  Sir* 
Nonis,  in  the  ss.  Navarino, 
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The    Brahma    Samaj    and    Keshub 

Chunder  Sen. 

rilHE  Brahma  Samaj,  or  ''Theistic  Charch  in  India,"  owes  its  origin, 
-^     without  doabt,  to  Raja  Ham  Mohun  Roy,  a  man  of  remarkable  mind 
and  noble  character,  who  was  the  first  native  reformer  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  rule  in  that  empire. 

He  was  bom  in  1774  in  the  Tillage  of  Radhanagar,  in  the  district  of 
Burdwan,  in  the  prorince  of  Bengal,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1833,  on  the  eve  of  embarkation  for  his  native 
land. 

The  efforts  made  by  this  true  patriot,  for  elevating  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  the  peoples  of  India,  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of ; 
deserving  as  they  do  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  his  countrymen. 

The  history  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  the  narrative 
of  any  particular  sect  or  religious  order,  as  it  is  that  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Hindus  in  all  that  relates  to  their  sphritual, 
social,  and  moral  concerns ;  and  so  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  calls  it  the  *'  history 
of  a  reformation,  rather  than  the  history  of  a  sect ; "  and  the  late  Dr. 
Duff  designates  Ram  Mohun  Roy  "  the  Luther  of  India. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  theliistorj  of  this  reformation  may  generally 
be  divided  into  three  epochs,  viz. : — 

First.  Its  foundation  by  Ram  Mohun  Roy. 
Second.  Its  continuation  under  Devendranath  Thakur. 
Third.  The  secession  of  some  of  its  members  under  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen.     And  the  lives  of  all  three  of  these  reformers  are  most  intimately 
associated  respectively  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
this  remarkable  reformation. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  within  the  very  limited  compass  of  this  article, 
to  do  more  than  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  personal  history  of  the  last 
of  the^e  three  celebrated  men. 

Keshub  Chund^  Sen  was  bom  on  the  1 9th  of  November,  1832,  at 
K^lutola,  in  Calcutta,  of  a  well-known  family  of  the  Vaidya,  or  medical 
caste. 
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He  was  the  second  son  of  Pjari  Molmn  Sen,  devan  or  chief,  natiTe 
manager  of  the  Government  Mint  at  Calcutta,  who  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  man  of  kind  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  to  have  died  in  thfr 
prime  of  life,  leaving  the  infant  Eeshub  to  the  care  of  his  widow,  and  of 
his  surviving  father,  Ram  Kumal  Sen.  His  grand&ther.  Ram  Eumal  Sen, 
was  a  Yaishnava  in  his  religion,  and  a  most  bigoted  idolator,  who  took  as- 
much  interest  in  thwarting  the  progress  of  reformation  as  his  grandson 
afterwards  took  in  promoting  its  aim  and  purposes. 

Bom  in  a  family  of  idolaters,  Keshub  was  naturally  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  idolatrous  practices  and  ceremonies  of  his  domestic  circle,  and 
his  youthful  mind  was  deeply  instilled  with  all  the  superstitions  and 
prejudices  inherent  to  a  Hindu. 

Of  his  early  education  but  little  is  known.  At  eight  years  of  age  hei 
joined  the  Hindu  College  in  Calcutta,  and  continued  his  course  of  English 
studies  up  to  the  first  class  of  the  Presidency  College,  where  he  was  all 
along  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  promising  students  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

His  English  education  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  Bible — a  study  which 
he  has  publicly  stated  impressed  him  with  the  idea'  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  he  would  have  renounced  idolatry  much 
sooner  than  he  did  had  he  only  had  someone  to  guide  and  direct  hinu 
His  religious  tendencies  were  kept  alive,  however,  by  prayer.  He  used  to 
write  short  hjrmns  and  prayers  in  English,  and  read  them  out  to  his  friend» 
in  private.  His  companions  and  fellowHstudents  seeing  him  thus  addicted  to 
prayer  thought  he  had  become  a  Christian,  by  which  tiUe  he  is  stiU 
designated  by  many  who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of 
the  religion  he  now  professes.  For  thia  good  custom  he  suffered  much 
ridicule  and  persecution. 

Soon  after  leaving  College,  Eeshub  instituted  an  evening  religious  school 
at  Eolutol,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  secretary;  and  in  1858,  in  his 
own  house,  he  started  a  small  club  called  the  "Good-will  Fraternity,** 
in  the  hopes  of  securing  for  his  fellow-brethren  the  peace  and  happiness 
he  had  himself  obtained  by  prayer,  which  was  attended  by  his  friends 
and  fellow-students. 

This  dub  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  religious  diRNmssion  and 
prayer,  and  in  it  Eeshub  Chunder  and  his  friends  used  to  read  porttoos 
ftom  the  writings  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy  on  divine  knowledge,  delirer 
extempore  sermons  in  English,  discuss  recent  books,  and  oonsolt  on  the 
best  methods  of  attracting  the  attention  of  their  oountiymen  to  inquiries 
after  Divine  truth  and  thebr  eternal  welfiuw. 
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ShcMj  after  this  he  beoame  personally  acquainted  with  Derendranaih 
Thaknr,  who  frequentiy  Tisited  Eeshub's  little  club,  and  afforded  the  best 
encoungement  he  could  to  its  enthusiastic  members. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  year  ISdS,  Eeshub  Ghunder  publicly  joined 

the  Samaj,  «nd  all  his  little  fraternity^  shortly  aftery  followed  their  leader's 

example. 

{To  be  continued,) 


Mission  Life  in  China. 

WE  haye  just  receiyed  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Tate  Eitts, 
oar  new  missionary  in  China,  frt>m  which  we  print  the  following 
extracts.     It  is  dated  ''  Ta  Yin  yillage,  near  Tsing  Cheu  Fu,  Shantung  " : — 


"Mt  bsab  Mb.  Bayites,— It  is 
just  a  month  since  I  first  walked 
into  this  yillage  along  with  Mr. 
Jones.  We  left  Tientsin  on  the 
2Qd  October,  in  a  Chinese  boat, 
leaky  and  fall  of  cockroaches,  and 
not  room  enough  in  it  to  stand  up- 
Tight,  and  trayelled  along  the  Grand 
Canal  to  Te-ohen,  which  we  reached 
on  the  8th.  The  distance  is  about 
240  miles,  and  though  we  hired  extra 
men  in  order  to  trayel  day  and  night, 
76  went  at  a  lAow  walking  pace,  three 
>r  fonr  of  the  men  towing  the  boat 
)y  meaoB  of  a  rope  attached  to  the 
aast  bead.  It  was  in  this  boat  that  I 
hanged  my  dress  (or  rather  put  on 
yer  my  owm)  for  the  Chinese  costume. 
!2iis,  tlioiig;h  uncomfortable  in  many 
aspects,  was  adyantageous  in  others, 
s  I  no  loager  attracted  the  attention 
r  such  immense  crowds  of  wondering 
id  inqnifiitiye  Chinamen,  and  their 
>gB  eeaaed  to  bark  at  me.  We  stayed 
a  Chinese  hm  at  Ye-chen  till  the 
Qoyring^  day,  when  we  left  in  Chinese 
nngless  oarts  for  Tsi-nan-fu,  a  dis- 
aoe  of  about  ninety  milesL  The 
ads  were  nmply  awful;  we  had  not 


got  outside  the  city  gates  before  one 
cart  turned  oyer.  This  journey  took  us 
three  days;  starting  at  day-break,  and 
staying  at  an  inn  for  the  night — such 
inns,  many  of  them  would  hardly  be 
used  for  stables  at  home,  built  of  clay, 
and  thatched ;  a  clay  bed  or  *  kang,'~ 
with  rushes  spread  upon  it,  and  coyered 
with  a  straw  mat.  Trayellers  always 
carry  their  own  bedding.  A  couple  of 
rude  rough  forms  and  a  table  com-> 
plete  the  furniture.  The  windows 
are  coyered  with  paper  instead  of  glass 
(this  is  often  torn  by  outsiders  in 
order  that  they  may  haye  a  look  at 
the  iimiates ;  but  they  generally  come 
right  into  the  room).  The  room  is  lit 
with  a  wretched  little  oil  lamp,  which 
only  makes  darkness  yisible ;  perhaps 
this  is  as  well,  for  the  rooms  are  fear- 
fully dirty  and  coyered  with  spiders* 
webs.  Our  cart  wheels  wore  often  up 
to  the  axle  in  mud,  and  at  other  times 
we  jolted  oyer  rough  and  hard  roads 
tilleyery  bone  in  our  bodies  ached. 
The  second  and  third  days  it  rained 
heayily,  which  made  matters  much 
worse. 
'^  All  the  ixmkeepers  tried  to  'squeeze' 
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U8.  Thia  is  univeraal  with  erery  one 
out  here,  and  when  most  tired,  wet, 
and  weary,  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  us  pay  much  above 
the  right  price  for  our  wretched 
night's  lodging.  We  stayed  a  day 
or  two  at  Tsi-uan-fu  with  some 
American  mis^onaries,  and  left  for 
this  village — our  home — on  the  15th 
October,  in  Chinese  wheel-barrows, 
which  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing,  as  every  available  cart  and 
barrow  was  taken  by  students  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  triennial  ex- 
aminations. This  distance,  although 
only  120  miles,  took  us  seven  days 
to  do,  and  would  have  taken  eight, 
but  we  walked  the  last  thirty 
miles,  and  arrived  a  day  before  our 
bsggage.  This  was  fearfully  trying 
to  my  patience.  Tlie  idea  of  taking 
seven  days  to  go  a  distance  we  could 
travel  in  two  hours  at  home  I 

'*  We  are  living  in  a  small  village  in 
the  midst  of  hundreds  of  similar  ones, 
on  a  plain  almost  as  flat  as  a  table, 
with  a  range  of  hills  in  the  distance. 

''These  villages  are  very  picturesque; 
they  all  have  the  remains  of  mud 
walls  and  moats,  and  are  surrounded 
by  trees.  It  is  an  agricultural  district^ 
aod  the  ground  is  well  cultivated;  but 
there  is,  nevertheless,  quite  a  struggle 
for  existence,  the  inhabitants  being  so 
numerous.  There  are  mounds  of  earth 
strewn  thickly  over  the  land;  some- 
times a  group  of  these  mounds  is  en- 
closed by  solemn-looking  fir-trees ; 
these  are  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and 
at  these  mounds  we  often  see  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  offering  food, 
pouring  out  wine,  burning  iucense, 
and  worshipping. 

'*  Our  house  consists  of  four  little 
mud  cottages,  enclosiug  a  square 
courtyard.  The  floors  are  clay  and 
the  roofs  thatched,  and  we  have  paper 
instead  of  glass  in  our  windows. 

**  The  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Jones 


lives  still  beam  fha  marks  of  the  bitisr 
persecution  he  suffered  a  short  time 
ago.  The  door  frames  and  windows 
were  smashed,  and  the  thatch  ploughed 
up,  by  the  stones  they  hurled  at  his 
dwelling.  There  is  still  the  mark  on  his 
study  floor  where  the  people  came  up 
throi^h  from  the  outside,  having  dog 
under  the  wall  while  he  was  from  home, 
into  his  room,  in  order  that  they  might 
steal  a  lot  of  valuable  tools,  books,  &c„ 
and  when  he  returned  they  actually 
oame  and  asked  him  to  his  face  how 
much  money  he  would  give  them  to 
bring  them  back  to  him  (and  this  when 
the  county  officer  actually  held  the 
stolen  goods  in  his  possession) ;  but  to 
this  day  they  have  never  been  returned 
to  him.  Hastily  one  night  he  had  to 
divide  all  the  drugs  and  put  half  into 
another  room,  for  they  threatened  to 
bum  his  house  down,  and  he  hoped  to 
bo  able  to  save  at  least  one  half  of  the 
drugs,  with  whicA  he  hoped  to  do  them 
good.  This  threat,  however,  they  did 
not  carry  into  execution,  although, 
on  his  return  journey  with  me, 
from  what  he  said,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  been  the  least  sur- 
prised to  find  a  heap  of  ashes  where 
his  house  had  been.  They  poisoned 
his  well  by  throwing  abominable 
matter  into  it.  They  built  up  his 
door  leading  into  the  village  street 
with  bricks,  refused  to  allow  him  to 
walk  out  in  the  village  street,  and  in 
fact  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
annoy  and  persecute  him.  He  is  a 
good  man,  however,  and  the  right 
man  for  this  work.  He  did  not 
threaten  or  complain  at  all ;  but  bore 
it  all  calmly  and  quietly,  though  ha 
said,  when  sitting  iu  his  room  alone, 
away  in  the  middle  of  Shantung— bis 
missionary  neiglibours  being  120  mil^ 
off  on  the  one  side  (or  a  week's  jonraey] 
and  200  miles  on  the  other— it  made 
bim .think  of  a  ship  of  wav  in  action, 
the    stores    thundered    so  fearfuUr 
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igAinal  the  waUp,  doorsi  aod  windowB* 
and  bo  eocpected  to  awaken  in  the 
Dight  and  find  the  thatdh  in  a  blaze. 

*'Smoe  I  arrived,  thanks  be  to 
Gfod,  all  has  been  quiet  here;  the 
good  people  saying,  *AhI  there's 
doctrine  in  that  oondoot,'  and  the  bad 
saying,  *Ah!  he's  got  no  authority 
or  pover,  or  he  would  nse  it/  and  so 
iiare  left  him  alone;  the  leaders 
having  been  ill  with  agae,  and  obliged 
to  come  here  for  quinine. 

'*A  young  Chinaman  came  to  see 
ns  from  a  yiUage  a  few  miles  off,  and 
told  ns  of  sad  and  bitter  persecution 
that  was  going  on  in  his  village,  the 
persecutors  haTing,  amongst  other 
cruelties,  tied  the  Christians  with 
rope,  and  threatened  to  throw  them 
into  the  riyer. 

'*  God  is  bringing,  as  He  has  done  in 
the  past,  great  good  even  out  of  bitter 
persecution.     It  is  weeding  out  the 
bad  and  strengthening  the  good.    Our 
native  pastor,  '  Jing,'  has  added  130 
members  to  the  ohurbh,  as  the  harvest 
of  a  year,  and  these  have  been  re- 
ceiving instruction  during  the  heat  of 
persecution.      This   opposition   is   a 
grand  thing ;  we  could  not  do  without 
it    We  are  living  in  the  worst  village 
of  one  of  the  worst  districts  for  des- 
perate rogues  and  thieves.     No  lan- 
guage is  too  bad  to  describe  many  of 
our  neighbours;  to  say  they  are  thieves 
and  liars  is  mild;  yet  I  think,  although 
I  greatly  pitied,  I  never  really  loved 
the  Chinese  till  this  present  time.  Not 


because  they  are  so  bad,  but  because 
they  need  so  much  pity  and  help ;  for 

although  they  are  so  vile  and  wicked, 
yet  against  that  we  can  write, '  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance,'  and  the  very  reason 
that  we  axe  here  is  because  they  are 
so  bad.  But  we  need  great  help, 
guidance,  and  strength  from  above; 
so  pray  much  for  us,  dear  Mr. 
Baynes,  that  Gk>d  may  guide  us 
aright  in  all  things.  We  have  had 
a  very  large  number  of  ague  cases  up 
to  the  present,  I  suppose  nearly  1,000, 
and  almost,  if  not  all,  cured.  We  have 
had  such  a  demand  fbr  quinine  that 
we  had  to  send  to  Mr.  Murray,  at  Tsi- 
nau-fa,  and  to  Dr.  Williamson  at 
Chefoo,  to  ask  them  to  kindly  lend  us 
any  preparation  of  quinine  they  could, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  have  tried 
arsenic 

"I  feel  very  glad,  and  more  and 
more  thankful  every  day,  that  I  came 
to  China.  I  am  very  thankfiil  to  God 
for  bringing  me  so  far  in  health  and 
safety,  and  giving  me  such  noble  col- 
leagues as  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bichard. 
Of  course  we  are  obliged  to  live  in  a 
style  which  is  very  strange  and  start- 
ling to  a  new  comer,  without  even 
ordinary  comforts ;  but  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  it  every 
day,  and  have  already  eaten  Chinese 
food  three  times,  with  chop  sticks,  in 
Chinese  style  at  Chinese  houses." 

J.  Tate  Kitts. 


The  Anticipated  Increase  in  the  Debt^ 

^IINCE  the  publication  of  the  article  on  ''Our  Finances/'  in  the  last 
^^  issue  of  the  Herald,  we  have  received  several  expressions  of  prac- 
tical sympathy  and  generous  help. 

Mr.  F.  K  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  oontributes  £20,  and  the  yenerable  Dr. 
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Aoworih  semii  £10,  and  says  '*  the  intimalion  in  the  Heralb  of  apiobaUe 
and  large  deficiency  in  the  yearns  income  compels  me  to  send  at  onoe.** 

A  poor  widow,  out  of  Sa.  per  week,  Benda  48.  for  the  canae  she  has 
loved  since  she  was  a  child,  and  for  which  she  prays  eTcxy  day. 

The  BsT.  T.  G.  Booke^  LLB^  of  Bawdon  College,  senda  XIO,  and  &ddi» 
''  I  am  thankf^  to  be  able  to  he^/' 

A  firm  friend  of  the  Society  at  Tannton  n  glad  to  send  £10,  '*  in  the 
hope  that  the  work  of  the  mission  may  not  be  crippled  for  means,"  and 
£5  more  from  a  like-minded  friend. 

^  A  domeetic  serrant  aeads  lOik  from  her  wagea"  lor  the  blewnd  woik 
of  missioiiB ;  a  deaeon  of  a  Baptist  chnroh,  £2  28.,  as  a  '*  thank-oftring 
for  mercies  in  sickness  " ;  Miss  Butterworth,  £2,  as  '*  a  little  help  towards 
the  deficiency";  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Bermondsey,  £1  lOs.;  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Bath,  £1;  &  T.,  £1 ;  Mr.  Diplock,  Trowbridge^  £1  Is.; 
Mrs.  York,  10s. ;  and  two  sisters,  £10» 

Mr.  E.  Bawlings,  of  Wimbledon,  sends  his  nsnal  animal  anbaoription  of 
£100,  and  adds  a  special  gift  of  £50  ''  towards  the  anticipated  deficiency'*; 
and  Mr.  Thos.  White,  of  Evesham,  writes : — **  I  enclose  a  cheque  firom  my 
father,,  an  old  man  over  ninety,  but  alwaya  deeply  interested  in  rsadtog 
the  MissfOKAET  HsRAJiD,  for  £25 ;  and  a  second  oheqne  for  £25  frofli  mj- 
iself.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  firom  the  deeply  interesting  Hbsald,  of  the  low 
^t«te  of  the  finances. 

''*  It  would  surely  be  a  pity,  now  that  the  different  branches  seem  so 
idnteresting,  to  diminish  our  lahourersi.  and  I  most  aiacefd^  hapa  thai  ths 
xhurches  will  be  equal  to  the  emergency. 

**  Could  not  the  churches  be  induced  to  devote  the  Communion 
collection  on  the  first  Sunday  in  March  to  the  funds  of  the  Mission  t 
It  would,  I  think,  produce  a  large  sum,  and  come  from  a  fimd  whieii,  in 
the  majority  of  our  chnrohee,  is  very  well  sustained,  and  finm  whick  tfca 
loss  of  one  collection  would  not  be  felt." 


A  Fair  at  Benares. 

{Condunon,) 

WE  were  awakened  early  this  morning  by  some  village  women  singiiil^f 
as  they  passed  our  tent,  the  praise  of  the  goddess  Gtanges.  1^0 
tnne  was  vssy  sweet,  aa  the  natives  saj,  and,  lying  in  our  tent,  we  piokad 
up  both  the  words  and  the  tune.  Neither  of  them  lon^  We  gifwthe  wmA; 
were  we  near  enough,  we  would  give  the  tune  also.    ^JMofjUmkb^ 
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gahyGaagi  jfKf  jay,  jay^'^whioh  means, '' Speak  (or  ahoat),  Omybeloted. 
compamon,  the  Yiotory  of  the  Bleased  Gkmgea."  This  was  very  eariy  in 
the  morning.  And,  whilst  we  pray  for  a  demotion  equal  to  theirs  in  eameet- 
ne88|  we  oannot  help  feeling,  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  Hindaism,  like  other  false  religions,  which  natnrally  results  in  such 
blind  devotion.  It  presents  the  derotee  with  a  kind  of  "material 
guarantee."  There  is  something  to  be  seen  and  felt.  And  Hinduism,  liko 
Mohammedanism,  is  well  suited  to  man's  depraved  nature,  whilst  those 
who  profess  Christ  have  to  fight  self,  and  ^*  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by- 
sight."  What  we  need  in  order  to  ensure  greater  devotion  is  more  faith. 
"Lord,  increase  our  faith." 

Often  in  these  melas  two  or  more  women  may  be  seen,  leaning  on  each 

other,  and  wailing,  and  in  many  words  expressing  their  joy  at  meeting  or 

sorrow  at  parting.    These  were  probably  brought  up  in  the  same  house  or 

same  village,  and  see  each  other  now  but  seldooL    To-day,  however,  we 

saw  what  we  had  never  seen  before — a  woman  parting  with  her  brother. 

She  stooped  low,  took  hold  of  his  leg  below  the  knee,  and  putting  her 

head  on  her  hand  began  her  cry,  the  man  meanwhile  standing  quietly 

until   the  matter  was  over.      The  people  are  sensibly  diminishing  in 

numbers,  and  so  are  the  books  we  brought  for  sale.    They  are  going  away 

together.    By  six  p.m.  we  have  sold,  in  all,  1,130  portions  of  God's  Word 

and  books  of    different  sizes,  aU  bearing  on  religion.      This  has  been 

done  during  two  days  and  part  of  a  third.    Very  much  more  has  been  done 

in  the  same  time  previously,  but  the  people  now  are  many  of  them  scarcely 

able  to  get  more  than  one  meal  a  day,  and  cannot  buy,  when  at  other  and 

more  prosperous  times  they  gladly  would. 

To-day  we  pack  up,  and  in  the  evening  we  intend  to  start.  A  village 
man  comes  up  greatly  agitated.  It  appears  that  a  poor  man  near  our  tent 
— a  Brahman — had  taken  off  his  sacred  thread,  and  was  ofifering  it  to  some 
natives  dose  by  for  some  of  the  food  they  were  eating.  In  fact,  he  was 
famishing.  But  no  one  gave  him  anything.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  soon  a 
great  orowd  gathered*  Here  was  a  miserable  object !  I  begged  some  food 
for  him ;  they  gave  it ;  I  gave  him  two  pice,  and  then  did  for  him  what 
those  around  seemed  afraid  to  do.  One  man  was  moved  to  give  a 
handful  of  flour,  but  no  one  would  pass  it  on,  so  I  took  it  and  gave  it.  I 
then  took  off  my  hat,  and,  putting  some  pice  in  it,  passed  it  round  the 
?rowd  asking  them  to  help ;  several  were  moved  to  do  so.  And  then  I 
;ried  to  improve  the  time  by  speaking  to  the  people.  The  evening  oame, 
ind  vre  set  off  for  our  boat  We  had  not  been  on  the  Ganges  two 
lours  before  we  had  passed  twelve  dead  human  bodies.    One,  an  infiuit ; 
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the  othoBy  as  far  aa  we  could  see,  old  men — wery  old  and  very  tU». 
They  vero  oloae  to  the  riyer's  aide,  and  here  the  people  came,  bathed, 
dxank  the  water,  and  carried  it  home  for  drinking.  What  a  change !  The 
buatle  and  noise  of  the  mela  are  over  and  gone ;  our  boat  is  gliding  along, 
and  all  around  is  so  beautifiilly  stilL  And  no«r  the  sun  seta — a  sunset 
on  the  River  Qanges !  Well,  we  cannot  describe  it,  but  we  did  enjoy  it. 
The  peace  and  quiet,  the  beautifully  varied  colours,  and  the  fresh, 
cool  breeze  made  it  very  enjoyable.  Night  coming  on,  we  retire  till  mid- 
night, and  awake  to  find  ourselves  at  Buxar.  We  shall  stay  here  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  set  off  to  the  villages.  Brother  Heinig  returns  to  Benares, 
and  I  am  left  all  alone.  I  have  no  tent,  but  a  kind  friend  who  has  an  old 
bungalow  out  in  the  country  has  kindly  offered  me  this  as  a  retreat.  Here 
I  repair,  and  in  a  short  time  set  off  for  the  first  village.  It  is  not  exactly 
under  our  Government,  and  the  people  are  very  independent.  But  several 
come  together,  sit  down,  and  listen  most  apcUhetieaUy.  We  preach  to 
them  the  Word  of  Life,  and  at  last  come  away  feeling  there  is  a  people 
who  know  something  about  what  we  have  to  say,  and  do  not  want  to  know 
more. 

We  set  off  to  another  village,  where  the  reception  was  very  different. 
The  people  were  gathered  together,  and  in  this  outof-the-way  place, 
where  they  did  not  remember  having  seen  a  missionary  before,  we  were 
warmly  received.  We  were  enabled  to  preach  with  power.  We  ssng,  and 
spoke  at  some  length,  and  then,  finding  the  people  must  go  to  their  fields, 
we  rose  to  leave.  They  would  have  us  eat  something,  bat  we  were  noc 
hiuigry.  Then  would  we  take  some  fresh  milk  f  We  did-^greatly  eojoj- 
ing  it,  much  to  their  delight.  We  left  them  with  the  prayer  that  the  trae 
light  may  shine  into  their  hearts.  What  noble  people  these  will  become 
when  they  receive  the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Another  day,  and  we  visit  another 
village.  It  seemed  empty  almost  as  we  passed  through  it  But  soon 
the  people  came  out,  and  we  sat  under  a  tree,  and  had  a  laige  crowd 
around  us,  and  preached  and  sang  to  them  the  Gospel.  Here  again,  they 
had  never  seen  a  missionary.  How  can  they  believe  unless  they  be  told  t 
Truly  the  harvest  is  great  1  and  the  labourers  distressingly  few.  Toung 
men  in  our  colleges  and  elsewhere,  will  you  not  come  over  and  help  nst 
We  left  this  centre,  and  pushed  on  by  rail  to  Arrah,  a  large  town  con- 
taining a  great  many  Mussulmans.  Here  we  preached  to  large  oowds, 
morning  and  evening.  The  attendance  each  evening  was  cheering,  and 
the  crowds  very  attentive.  We  felt  very  much  the  need  of  a  oompanion ; 
but  God  was  with  ns,  and  we  were  enabled  to  preach  with  power.  We 
spent  four  days  here,  aud  then  returned  to  Benares.     In  J*nuary  of  thii 
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7«ar  we  visited  the  great  mela  at  Allahablid.    Some  500,000  people  were 
present,  to  many  of  whom  we  preached,  and  sold  the  Word.    Though  hard 
work,  owing;  to  the  scarcity  prevailing,  we  sold  more  than  1,000  copies  of 
gospels,  &G.    We  look  up  to  the  Master  for  the  increase.    Many  encoura- 
ging instances  are  appearing  in  different  places,  testifying  to  the  blessed 
result  of  the  sale  of  the  gospels,  which  are  read  in  the  quiet  of  the  distant 
village,  and  are  bringing  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.    It  is  not  seldom 
tliat  the  missionary  finds  himself  preceded  by  the  Scripture,  and  the 
people  in  a  wonderful  degree  prepared  to  receive  his  teaching  with  intel- 
iigenoe. 

We  have  now  left  Benares  for  Agra.  Agra  is  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
place— la  itself  large  and  important  as  a  mission  station,  and  also  as  a 
centre  of  evangelistic  work.  We  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  place  > 
our  work  and  prospects,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Herald.  Will  our 
friends  kindly  remember  us  in  their  prayers,  that  God  may  bless  us  in  the 
^reat  work  we  have  before  us  in  Agra  and  the  district ) 

Daniel  Jones  (Missionary). 
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Cheering    News    from    Mortonville, 
Cameroons,  West  Africa. 

HE  following  letter,  just  received  from  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Fuller,  will  be 
read,  we  are  confident,  with  interest  and  thankfulness  :^ 


"My  dear  Mb.  Baynes,— Some- 
Qg  of  a  most  interesting  character 
)  been  going  on  at  this  station  for  the 
'  fortnight,  which  will  tend  greatly 
the  fdrtberance  of  the  cause,  and 
ch  fills  me  with  heart-felt  gratitude 
ay  hearenly  Father.  It  is  a  move 
the  best,  that  neither  this  people 
their  fathers  would  have  believed 
ave  been  possible ;  but  the  reign 
rror  and  cruelty,  such  as  has  been 
tised  by  these  people  for  ages, 
^me  to  an  end. 

W'hen  I  wrote  you  last  of  the 
ie  here  ^vingup  two  of  their  pro- 
nt  saperatiLtions,  I  verily  believed 
as  they  had  given  me  all  their 
n,   nhelle,  &c.,  they  had  entirely 


put  them  away,  but  lately  I  found 
out  that  one  of  these  evils  was  still  in 
practice,  and  that,  although  they  had 
given  me  these  things,  it  was  only 
the  shell,  the  real  evil  was  kept  a 
secret  to  the  few  who  were  determined 
not  to  give  it  up.  This  one  was  the 
Mungi,  held  by  the  half  free  or  chil- 
dren of  slaves.  They  had  so  long  held 
the  people  in  terror  by  it,  that  no  one 
had  dared  to  enter  into  its  mysteries. 

"The  chief,  Ghreen  Josh  Bell,  who 
is  now  a  Christian,  had  been  watch- 
ing the  people  for  some  time,  and 
had  tried  to  convince  me  that 
such  evils  were  carried  on;  but 
I  could  not  believe  that  when  they 
said  that  the  Mungi  had  eaten  any 
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one  that  they  really  did  the  things 
now  brought  to  light.  Ghreen,  feeling 
that  his  time  had  come  to  strike  the 
death-blow  to  these  eyilR,  gathered, 
first,  the  other  chiefe,  and  had  their 
sanction';  then  the  slayes  and  other 
free  men  who  promised  to  help  him  ; 
this  they  did  readily,  but  never 
thought  he  would  dare  to  make  public 
a  thing  that  their  fathers  before  them 
had  always  dreaded.  Haying  obtained 
this,  early  one  morning,  after  I  had 
spoken  to  them  from  2  Kings  zziiL, 
he  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten,  and 
all  the  head  Mungi  men  tied  up. 
l^hey  were  immediately  seized,  and  so 
severely  tied  that  they  conld  not  con- 
ceal the  thing  any  longer ;  then  it  was 
that  all  the  mysteries  were  brought  to 
light,  and  the  herbs  that  were  used  by 
them  to  poison  the  people,  were 
brought  out,  to  the  dismay  of  all ;  eacb 
secret  haunt  was  disdosed  so  that 
basket  loads  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  One  man  alone  gave  the  names 
of  twenty-seven  persons  he  had  killed 
by  this  poison,  and  among  those,  he 
named  were  my  two  native  teachers  I 
had  placed  at  the  Rotto  station.  This, 
their  confession,  was  not  at  all  ex- 
pected, and  led  to  the  taking  of  others 
who  they  told  us  were  guilty  also, 
so  that  the  whole  thing  came 
out.  All  their  groves  are  now  cut 
down  ;  and  the  morning  I  went  to  see 
them  I  took  a  young  man  with  me, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 
said  that|  although  he  had  been  bom 
in  the  place,  and  bis  father  before  him, 
yet  they  hadnever  been  allowed  within 
fifty  yards  of  that  part  of  the  town. 
In  opening  these  groves,  the  bones  of 
those  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Mungi 
were  seen,  and  the  tree  on  which  each 
man  had  marked  the  number  he  had 


killed.  Four  of  the  principal  men 
engaged  in  this  dreadfiil  work  axe  now 
condenmed  to  transportation.  Green 
would  have  sent  them  all  out  of  the 
country,  but  the  voice  of  the  people 
was  against  sending  away  so  many. 
The  man  who  personified  the  Mungi 
has  told  the  whole  truth,  while 
women,  who  were  never  allowed  to 
be  near  the  spot,  are  now  examining 
all  the  interior  of  these  places.  All 
over  the  town  is  nothing  but  one 
cry  of  *  WhyP  why?  who  would  have 
thought  it  f '  while  some  add  that  the 
Gk>spel  is  a  power  in  itself;  who  woold 
have  thought  it  possible  that  any  one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  lay  his  hand 
on  this  evil?  But  God's  time  had 
come,  and  all  must  fall  before  Him. 

'*  You  will  remember  that  I  told  you 
that  we  were  enjoying  some  special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  presence.  It  iB 
with  gratitude  that  I  tell  you  that  we 
are  still  being  blessed  in  our  work. 
For  the  last  month  our  chapel  has 
been  full  to  overflowing,  and  a  grow- 
ing spiritual  life  has  been  manifested 
amongst  our  people.  Our  last  church 
meeting  was  cheering  indeed,  and 
before  this  reaches  you  we  hope  to 
have  a  good  addition  to  our  little 
fellowship.  While  our  Inquirers' 
Glass  continues  large,  our  Sabbath 
School  is  better  than  ever,  and  the 
day  school  is  good  also. 

*' Since  the  move  in  the  town  the 
people  have  been  to  me,  begging  me  to 
send  some  one  to  Botto.  As  I  have  now 
a  young  man  ready  and  prepaied,  as 
soon  as  Ihavehad  the  place  repairedl 
shall  begin  the  work  there  again.  U.J 
new  school-house  is  progreedng,  and 
I  hope  to  have  it  done  early  in  the 
coming  year.  *'  J.  X  Fuixsa*** 
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Medical  Mission  Work  in  China. 

fPHE  following  deeply  interestiiig  extzact  is  taken  from  the  Cdestial 
-^     Bmpirty  and  tells  its  own  story : — 


"  The  wife  of  tlie  GoYemor-Gtoeral 
of  Chihli  has  recently  been  the  yictim 
of  a  most  seyere  and  dangerous  illness, 
during  which  she  was  given  up  by 
•all  the  natiye   physidans,   who  had 
oxhausted  all  their  resouroes^  as  well 
48  all  the   expensiye  drugs   in   the 
Chinese  pharmacopoeia,  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  or   thirty,  and  who  could 
think  of  nothing   better  to   do  than 
to  begin    anew  and   give   them    all 
oyer    again!      At    this    point     his 
Excellency  wisely  inyited  two  foreign 
physicians,  by  whose  skill   Madame 
Li's  life  was  probably  sayed— Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie of  the  London  Mission,  and  Dr. 
Irwine.    His  Excellency  also  inyited 
UIbs  Dr.    Howard,  of  the  American 
Medical  Mission,  Peking,  to  come  to 
Tientdn,  and  take  charge  of  Lady  Li*s 
case,  which  Dr.  H.  consented  to  do, 
aniying  there  early  in  August.    A 
soite  of  rooms  was  prepared  for  her 
within   the   yamdn,   where  she   still 
resides*— a  situation  which  has  yery 
seldom,  if  eyer  before,  been  attained 
by  foreign  ladies  in  China.    Thanks  to 
the  judicious  treatment  of  the  physi- 
<aan8»  Lady  Li  may  be  now  considered 
cnredy  bat  the  consequences  of  her 
illness  seem  likely  to  be  fiar  reaohing. 
The  hopes  entertained  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  Western  ddU,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
natiye  physidans,  might  lead  to  the 
dispersion  of  many  Chinese  pndndices 
in  influential  quarters  baye  been  more 
than  realised.    One  of  the  first  oon- 
sequences   was    the  opportunity   to 
operate  mrgically  in  the  presence  of 
the   Ctoyemor-General,    and   at   his 
rsqueet,  on  some  oases  from  the  yamSn 


itself.  These  cases  made  a  good  and 
rapid  recoyery,  and  were  themselyes 
more  conyindng  than  an  octayo 
yolume  full  of  medical  diplomas,  sup- 
plemented by  a  string  of  testimonials 
as  long  as  a  parallel  of  latitude. 

"The  Goyexnor-Gheneral  has  now 
opened  a  dispensary  himself,  which  he 
has  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  London  Mission 
upon  whom  he  has  conferred 
a  formal  commission  to  practise 
medicine  therein,  the  same  stamped 
with  the  yamSn  seal.  It  deseryes  to 
be  added,  that  it  u  with  the  express 
understanding  thaJt  religious  preaching 
and  medical  service  are  to  he  combined, 
that  this  establishment  has  been 
opened.  The  locality  is  the  memorial 
temple  erected  to  the  late  TsSng  £wo- 
fan,  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Tai  Wang 
Miao,  the  largest  temple  in  Tientsin. 
An  official  tablet  is  to  be  set  up  at  the 
door,  and  official  proclamations  issued 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking, and  that  all  treatment  is  to  be 
gratuitous.  Although  the'^dispensary 
has  only  been  open  a  few  days,  it  has 
been  crowded,  and  a  large  number  of 
patients  haye  been  unayoidably  turned 
away,  as  there  is,  as  yet,  no  proyision 
for  iu-patients.  An  incidental  effect 
of  these  ey  ents  has  been  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  highest  in  rank  and  the 
wealthiest  among  Chinese  residents  of 
Tientsin  to  foreign  praotioe.  The 
eaqpenses  of  the  new  dispensary  are 
met  by  the  Ooyemor-General  himself, 
and  there  is  the  best  reason  to  suppose 
that,  as  the  great  need  of  a  permanent 
and  commodious  hospital  is  thus 
demonstrated,     his    Exoellenoy  wUl 
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Court  of  a  Baboo's  Hoiisie. 

TN  IndiA  the  hooBOS  of  native  gentlemen  ave  'boilt  with  ail  open  oonrt  in 
•L  the  centre.  On  each  side  of  the  door,  by  whleh  you  are  admitted 
from  the  road,  are  rooms  which  are  used  for  the  reception  of  yisitors,  and 
as  soon  as  you  enter  you  face  the  part  seen  in  this  picture,  which  is  the 
Thdhoarban^  or  idol-house.  This  side  of  the  house  oonsista  of  one  storji 
and  usually  has  a  flight  of  steps.  Here,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Hindo 
festivals,  the  inmates  of  the  house  ofifer  their  own  worship  to  the  gods. 
The  side  of  the  house  to  the  left  of  the  picture  is,  most  probably,  the 
men's  apartments,  and  the  side  which  would  fill  up  the  right  side  as  you 
enter,  would  be  the  Jlenana,  or  apartments  occnpiad  by  the  women. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  pcUki^  in  which,  very  likely,  some  native  lady  has 
been  brought  to  visit  the  ladies  of  the  family.  You  will  notice  the  corer- 
ing,  just  fastened  up  on  one  side.  When  a  lady  is  being  carried  in  one  of 
these  the  cbth  is  kept  down  all  round,  and  usually  a  servant  runs  by  the 
side.  The  sensations  of  the  lady,  while  being  jolted  along  without  light 
and  air,  must  be  anything  but  pleasant.  L.  M.  B. 

Calcutta. 


NeAvs  from  Allahabad. 

rilHE    Rev.    J.    H.    Anderson    writes    from    Allahabad,    North-West 
■*^     Provinces  :— 


^*1£t  DBAS  Mb.  Batnsb,  —  Since 
returning  from  Simla  I  have  been  folly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  this  station, 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I 
have  met  with  mnch  enoonzagement. 
As  soon  as  I  oonld  I  procured  rooms  in 
the  city,  and  made  them^Bud  not  my 
residenoe,  which,  like  other  European 
houses,  is  away  ttom  the  town-^fhe 
centre  of  all  our  work.  In  two  Sun- 
days we  had  about  fifty  attendants  at 
the  Sunday  mondng  servioe,  about 
twioB  the  number  we  had  before.  I 
also  started  a  Sundfty-jKihodL 

^  We  pvayed'fiir  hempen,  taidlhtm 
now  Jive.  Then  was  not  one  when  I 
came.  The  Oonif  renoe  sent  me  AH 
Jan^andtheoontributionsforMr.Bate's 


native  preacher  enabled  me  partiallf 
to  support  Philip  S*abbia,  and  Ghowd 
is  provided  for  by  the  Lewisham  con- 
tribution. Two  Christian  brethren, 
not  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  wbo 
have  joined  us,  have  joined  tbo 
preaeher'B  hand ;  their  sernoes  ere 
rendered  gratnitoasly.  Two  othen 
have  come  to  be  with  me  for  a  time— 
ICdhae^an  ez^stndn&t  of  Dr.  WilKm*^ 
eoUege  in  Bembay»  now  an  «ldffrly 
man;  attdBomanathGbowdery«laMy 
our  miflsionary  in  Soory,  one  <d  the 
most  eloqneutnatiTepKaobesil^*^ 
'Sfvsr  heard. 

"We  meet  every  week,  and  ef«T 
one  has  his  wotkaesigned  tokna*  In 
addition  to  the  preaching  in  the  isiia 
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roads,  work  is  being  carried  on  among 
the  homes  of  the  people.  I  give  one 
erening  a  week  to  the  educated 
baboos.  I  have  established  tbree 
sohoolsy  and  the  people  of  the.localities 
in  which  they  are  situated  haye  been 
told  that  we  shall  visit  the  school- 
houses  in  order  to  preacb  to  the  adults 
living  round  about  them.  We  haye 
oommenoed  doing  this  weekly. 

"  One  of  my  helpers  had  a  school  of 
ht8  own  which  he  placed  under  my 
charge,  so  we  haye  now  four  boys' 
schools  and  eighty-six  scholars.  The 
prenuses  I  haye  taken  in  the  city  haye 
also  been  made  ayailable  for  a  large 
Zenana  Mission  school  of  nearly  sixty 
girls.  Gh>d  has  raised  up  helpers,  too, 
for  the  Zenana  work — four  natiye 
Christian  women  haye  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  our  workers.  One  has 
just  joined  us.  All  the  workers  are 
hopefol,  and  some  haye  been  yery 
industrious.  All  are  cheered  by  the 
improyed  tone  of  feeling  in  the  native 
oommunity.  We  are  often  received  in 
the  most  friendly  manner;  native 
converts  are  being  treated  with  re- 
spect; and  the  influence  of  caste  is 
rapidly  diminishing.  We  haye  three 
or  four  promising  inquirers.  The 
work  in  Allahabad  requires  all  my 
attention.  There  are  places  lying 
round  about,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  away,  which  I  haye  visited  in 
past  years,  but  I  cannot  go  to  them  this 
cold  season,  though  I  should  greatly 


like  to  do  so.  One  place,  however,  I 
must  visit — the  town  of  Chunar,  about 
seventy  mUes  away  on  the  rail,  where 
we  are  establishing  a  new  station.  I 
have  a  friend  there,  a  GK>yemment 
pensioner,  a  truly  pious  man,  who  has 
engaged  to  open  a  room  in  the  city 
and  preach  there  daily  to  the  natives. 
He  has  been  accustomed  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  his  house  for  soldiers  and 
others,  and,  mainly  through  his  influ- 
ence, nine  or  ten  soldiers  have  been 
baptized.  I  recently  baptized  three 
soldiers  at  that  plaoe.  There  are  many 
places  lying  south  of  Allahabad  to 
which  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
send  the  Crospel — ^Punnah,  a  large 
town,  capital  of  a  native  State,  to  which 
Captain  Passingham  wished  to  take 
me,  and  the  large  State  of  Bewah, 
containing,  I  dare  say,  10,000  square 
miles,  only  forty  miles  from  us,  with^ 
out  a  single  euangdist,  European  or 
native,  to  enlighten  the  gross  darkness 
of  the  people !  What  a  need  there  is 
for  enlarged  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
home  churches  to  add  to  the  number 
of  labourers!  We  ought  to  haye 
three  missionaries  in  AUahabad,  as 
well  as  Brother  Batei  who  has  had  a 
great  and  unspeakably  important  work 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Conference — 
the  preparation  of  another  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in 
Hindi,  the  language  of  60,000,000  of 
people.  "J.  H.  AimEBSOK." 


A  Nautch-Girl,  op  Indian   Dancing-Girl. 

TN  most  parts  of  India  the  only  native  women  who  are  seen  in  the 
*^  streets  are  danoing-girls  and  women  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
former  are  often  to  be  seen,  accompanied  by  the  musicians  who  play  for 
them,  gaudily  dressed  and  wearing  many  jewels.  Native  gentlemen  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  do  no'«  consider  any  entertainment  complete 
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vrithont  haTJDg  a  dance  perfonned  befbrs  them,  and  there  an  mtaj  nok 
women  regularly  employed  at  the  varioaa  Hindu  temples.  Until  &  few 
years  ago  these  were  the  only  natiTe  women  who  leamt  to  read,  and  ttui 
was  one  reason  why  Hindu  gentlemen  for  a  long  time  objected  to  th^ 
wives  and  daij^hters  learning.  It  seems  surprising,  but  yet  it  is  true,  that 
some  Earopeans  who  would  object  to  visit  a  theatre  or  witness  ballat- 
dancing  should  yet  be  present  at  an  Indiitn  naateh.    According  to  ths 


KAUTCii>aiUi.  ffyam  a  PAotagrapi.) 
inexorable  rales  of  Hindn  society,  no  woman  who  has  been  brought  up  to 
this  profession  has  any  chance  of  leaving  it,  but  is  condemned  always  to 
oon^ue  in  it.  At  present  nothing  has  been  done  to  reach  these  poor 
women,  nor  is  it  eaay  to  see  how  it  can  be  done,  but  we  trust  the  d^  ii 
not  far  distant  when  the  influence  of  Christianity  shall  touch  them  too, 
and  lift  these  degraded  ones  out  of  their  present  position,  giving  to  them 
the  hope  of  a  new  and  better  life.  L.  U.  E. 

Calcutta. 


CORRECTION. 

Tha  Rev.  J.  BloomSeld,  of  Qlonoeater,  asks  us  to  mention  in  oenMtioa  cf 

«ur  atatament  in  last  mouth's  Hbbud,  that  the  "GlonoMterslure  Working  Uu" 

did  net  hand  to  Mm  the  £2  121,  but  stated  that  thU  sum  he  had  devoted  to  tbs 

teliafofthapoor. 
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.'La  Martiniere  op  Constantia,  Lueknow. 

THIS  IB  an  iUaatratioD  of  a  palacs  built  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
mbuibfl  of  Luoknov,  koown  aa  "  L&  Martiniere  "  or  "  Constantia," 
by  Claude  Uartio,  a  Frenchman,  born  1733.  He  deserted  from  the  French 
into  ttie  English  serrioe,  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  major  generaL  Being 
3  good  mathematician,  he  was  employed  making  a  map  of  the  estates  of 


Nawab  of  Oudh,  who  was  a  lover  of  the  European  ArtSi  and  thus  took 
tin  under  hii  epedal  patronage.  He  q>eDed  a  profitaUe  bank,  and 
lired  immense  weftltfa,  which  be  spent  wisely.  During  his  life  he  built 
/umiahed  an  obseiratory — a  large  museum  of  natural  history — and 
I  hta  death  (ajj,  1800)  he  bequeathed  his  fortune  for  the  sreetion  and 
wment  (tf  thzM  ichoda  is  Luokaow,  Calcatta,  and' his  native  oi^,  Lyons. 
jnoingtoii,  J,  C.  P. 
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The  Native  Church  in  China. 


THE  following  communication  from 
the  native  Chinese  church,  will, 
ness  and  hope  : — 

'<My  deab  Mr.  Baykes,— During 
my  absence  there  were  130  candidates 
received  into  the  native  church.  A 
good  number  of  these  I  know  per- 
sonally or  by  sight,  many  I  don't ; 
but  to  be  short  I  give  you  the 
words  in  which  the  native  pastor  de- 
scribed them  to  me.  He  said : — *  Last 
year's  baptized  were  superior  to  those 
baptized  the  year  before,  and  this 
year's  superior  to  last  year's,  and  that 
very  much  superior.'  Of  course  the 
longer  the  work  goes  on  so  much  the 
deeper  becomes  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  church  as  a  whole, 
and  of  those  who  are  instructors  of 
others  in  particular. 

**  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  a 
year's  work  summed  up  in  words  so 
unmistakable,  because  it  showed  that 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  in- 
struction were  being  effectively  earned 
out.  We  had  always  impressed  on 
them  the  &ct  that  ecclesiastical 
arrangements  were  only  useful  in  so 
far  as  they  became  channels  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  souls  of  men — a 
figure  well  understood  here. 

«  One  other  good—more  than  good 
— ^unspeakably  precious  —  feature  in 
the  matter  was  this.  The  church  had 
for  half  a  year  been  suffering  greatly 
from  persecution.  In  the  fifth  moon 
matters  came  to  a  head,  and  the  issue 
was  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
persecutioa  was  to  be  met — ^in  fine, 
whether  in  a  manner  such  as  the 
Master  inculcated  from  the  mountain 
near  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  which 
would  commend  them  to  all  who  knew 
then ;  or  after  the  fUhion  sanetioned 
by  tbe  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  which 


the  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  with  regard  to 
we  are  sure,  be  read  with  thankful- 

would  make  them  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  for  years.  Thank 
God,  they  willingly  bore  their  cross. 
The  chaff  was  winnowed  from  the 
grain,  and  in  the  face  of  peril  and 
mocking  out  came  the  130  to  reosifs 
immersion.  Many  were  the  onlookers 
I  heard,  and  there  was  a  great  feeling 
of  increased  strength — a  kind  of  ex- 
hilaration—  in  the  little  church  at 
finding  itself  one  hundred  and  odd 
stronger. 

''Hardly  was  this  in  course  when 
the  results  of  a  continuously   rainy 
season  began  to  be  felt.    The  raLa» 
had  been  incessant.    The  rivers  wers 
swollen.    Large  tracts  were  laid  under 
water.  Beads  were  impassable,  and  the 
ground  was  literally  soaked ;  nay,  the 
mud-houses  were,  and  came  tambling 
down  by  the  score.  With  all  this  came 
of  course  ague,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  rain,  and  other  help  tiiey  had  none 
except  such  as  the  Christian  church 
in  their  midst  could  afford.     Qoiniae 
and  cinchonine  soon  began  to  disap* 
pear  at  an  unheard-of  rate.  Ordinarily 
in  former  years  we  treated  soores— 
now  it  was  by  the  score  per  day  they 
came,  and  at  last  all  the  stock  ran 
out ;  but  far  and  wide  went  the  fame, 
and  the  impression  produoed  in  our 
favour  was  something  to  thank  God 
most   devoutly   for.      It   was    most 
marked.    The  morning  after  I  arrivsd 
home  a  villager  came  to  saamsu  *Ah,* 
he  said,  'pastor^they  won't  peneoots 
you  any  more,  the  whole  thing  v 
changed,  every  one  sees  the  elBcacf-* 
the  virtue— of  the  doctrine  now*  and 
can  tell  its  advantages.    Why,  marly 
every  m^io  that  persecuted  you  hcce  hsi 
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hid  agoB,  and  tbA  OhristiAOfl  had  none. 
Evitotiy  [as  he  pat  il]  God  has  been 
diMtisiDff  then*' 

''The  ehnxeh  in  the  village  in  which 
I  live  IB  nther  a  weakiah  ohoroh,  bat 
they»  at  any  rate,  subaoribed  caah 
equivalent  to  five  doUara,  and  aent  to 
Ohefoo  fbr  qaimne,and  they  themaelvea 
dispenaed  it — a  qoite  nnexpected  stride 
in  GhristLan  beneficence. 

^'Altxigether  about  from  aeyen 
handled  to  a  thouaand  caaea  have 
been  cored.  Cinchonine  haa  been 
found  yery  aatiafaotory  aa  a  aubatitate 
for  qninine. 

"  For  all  thia  we  truly  ahould  feel 
gnteful  to  Him  who  ia  able  to  turn 
oar  mourning  into  joy,  and,  when  He 
pleaaea,  to  put  new  aonga  into  our 
moutha.  Oh  I  that  we  may  well  show 
forth  these  praises,  that  many  may 


eee  these  thinga,  and  i&ax  and  pat 
their  trost  in  the  Loid,  ton  then  we 
may  call  it  well. 

"  I  hope  this  year  to  aend  yoa  moxe 
satisiaotory  annoal  statistics  than  yet, 
aa  I  had  apecial  forms  piepared  (in 
Chinese)  to  get  correct  and  saggestive 
information. 

•<  But  the  task  ia  a  vast  one,  and, 
amid  all  our  weakneas  and  inauffi- 
ciency,  neyer  ceaae,  I  beaeech  yon,  to 
commend  ua  to  the  hearta  and  apiritual 
aympathiee  of  our  brethren  at  home, 
that  by  them  we  may  be  borne  upon 
their  thoughta  heavenward,  and  the 
increaae  from  above  pleaded  for  on 
our  behalf,  that  we  all  may  atand 
worthy  of  the  work." 

A.  G.  Jones,  Tai  Yin, 

TsLUg  Cheu  Fu  Shantung. 


^ottisn  Uoi^es. 


PEURTO  PLATA,  SAN  DOMINGO. 

Bev.  B.  £.  Gammon  writes : — 

'*!  am  thankful  to  aay  that  politically  Sau  Domingo  is  now  quiet; 
commercially,  however,  everything  ia  exceedingly  dull.  The  congregations 
at  our  Sunday  aervicea  are  most  cheering,  and  we  are  not  without  signa  of 
blessing;  of  course  there  is  also  much  to  discourage  and  disappoint,  for,  aa  you 
know,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  labour  in  a  country  where  religion  is  little  more  than 
a  burlesque,  and  true  morality  a  very  rare  virtue ;  ttill,  thank  God,  we  have  in 
our  midst  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace  over  human 
hearta. 

*'  In  order  to  aasiat  Mr.  Gammon  apedally  in  connection  with  his  work  in 
Torka  Talanda,  the  Committee  have  recently  appointed  ICr.  Pnsey,  a  native  brother 
from  the  Calabar  College,  Kingstoui  Jamaica,  who  has  just  completed  his 
course  <^  study  at  thatinatitution»  aa  a  helper,  to  be  atationed,  in  all  probability, 
at  Grand  Gay,  and  to  work  under  theaaperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Gammon. 

"It  is  a  cheering  fact  in  connection  with  this  arrangement  that  the  members 
of  the  native  churches  in  Turks  Islands  have  promised  to  contribute  nearly  half 
of  Mr.  Fasey*s  peraonal  ezpenaea." 
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TRINIDAD,  PORT  OP  SPAIN. 

Our  feaders  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  health  of  Mr.  and  IGss  Gamble, 
son  and  daughter  of  our  devoted  brother  the  Bey.  W.  H.  Qtimble,  of  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  has  so  greatly  improved  as  to  admit  of  their  return  home, 
the  medieal  opinion  being  that  they  are  now  feirly  well.  With  Mrs.  Gamble 
they  left  Southampton  by  the  last  West  India  mail  steamer,  and  they  are  now, 
we  trust,  nearing  Trinidad. 

From  Mr.  Gamble,  by  the  last  mail,  we  received  very  cheering  tidings.  He 
writes: — 

''We  are  obliged  to  have  more  sittings  made  for  our  chapel.  Thank  God, 
things  are  looking  very  cheery  with  us,  and  truth  seems  blessedly  operatire 
in  our  midst.  People  here  like  good,  plain  Gospel  preaching.  I  believe  we 
shall  soon  be  able  folly  to  support  a  pastor  by  our  own  contribations.  If  we 
have  a  good  man  to  take  the  church  work  here,  then  I  can  visit  *  the  regions 
beyond.'  I  dearly  love  the  work  and  the  mi88ion,'iand,  although  I  am  getting 
into  '  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,'  yet  I  am  quite  willing  to  cross  my  horse  again 
in  spite  of  my  last  severe  fall,  and  *  go  afield.'  You  will  have  heard  of  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  at  St.  Kitts,  doubtless— a  waterspout,  tapped  by  the 
mountain,  discharged  its  huge  volume  of  water,  destroyed  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  200  of  the  popalation.  Our  people  here  are 
thankfully  and  liberally  helping  by  their  contributions." 

JAMAICA. 

We  learn  that  the  United  Churches  of  ~  Jericho  and  Mount  Hermon,  so 
long  and  so  ably  presided  over  by  the  Bev.  J.  Clarke,  who  recently  entered 
into  his  rest,  have  invited  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Kendon,  of  the  Pastors'  College,  to 
accept  the  vacant  pastorate,  and  Mr.  Eendon  has  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  Bev.  C.  E.  Randall  writes  giving  a  very  cheerful  account  of  the  reosnt 
jubilee  services  at  Savanna  la  Mar,  when  nearly  £60  were  contributed  for  the 
fand  now  being  raised  for  building  a  new  mission  house,  and  two  country 
dhapels,  which  are  most  urgently  needed.  We  are  thankful  to  report  Mik 
Randall's  health  is  somewhat  better,  the  fever  having  now  left  her. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  and  Mrs.  Henderson,  with  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  J.  Eingdon, 

of  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  left  Liverpool  for  Montego  Bay  on  the  9th  of  last  month, 

Mr.  Henderson's  health  having  greatly  improved  during  his  stay  in  this 

oountry. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  the  Congo  Mission  both  in  Jamaioft  and  tiie 

Bahamas  is  most  striking  and  encouraging ;  the  Rev.  W.  Teall,  of  Annotte 

Bay,  sends  a  special  eoUection  on  its  behalf,  and  the  Bev.  D.  WiUuse^  of 

Nassau,  has  remitted  more  than  £20,  the  offerings  of  the  native  ohnrolna. 

HAYTI,  JACMEL, 
We  have  zeodved  a  long  and  painfdUy  inteieettng  letftv  ften 
our  devoted  missionary  brother,  the  Rev«  A.  Bapengoath,  gmnip  a  most 
sad  and  tenible  aooount  of  the  political,  eommereial,  and  soeial  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jaomel;  oonstantlynoani&gzevoLntiaoSfAhegnneaiTlos^tt^ 
the  ebsenoe  of  any  reign  of  law  and  order,  appear  to  have  zedaoad  fi^  to 
very  nearly  the  lowest  and  moat  deplorable  condition  poasible,  whilst 
pzohibitiTe  import  duty  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,,  and  the 
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cost  of  almost  every  arttde  of  oommevoo  and  food,  renders  residence  in  Jaomel 
tenibly  difficult  and  expensiye.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  distressing 
and  depressing  circumstances,  Mr.  Fapengouth  writes  most  cheerfolly,  and  it  is 
clear,  not  only  from  his  own  letters,  but  from  others  received  from  a  few  of  the 
noble  band  of  faithful  Christians  who  for  years  past,  amid  difficulties  and 
perseoations  of  no  ordinary  severity,  have,  with  unswerving  fidelity  and  self- 
sacrificing  zeal,  worn  themselves  gray  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  he  has  already 
secnred  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  in  Jacmel,  who  at  first  did  all  they 
could  to  draw  him  into  evil,  but,  finding  all  their  efforts  in  this  direction  un- 
availing, have  now  let  him  alone,  and  even  begin  to  speak  well  of  him,  and 
call  him  a  KSAX  hissionabt.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
tliat  Madame  Cajou  should  write : — 

"Thank  the  dear  Lord,  and  praise  His  holy  name,  for  brother  Fapengouth. 
He  is  just  the  man  we  need — ^patient,  loving,  always  working,  always  praying. 
Would  thftt  I  were  younger  to  do  more  for  him,  and  with  fazm,  but  I  am  too 
feeble  to  travel  this  season,  for  I  so  overdid  myself  last  year,  and  suffered  so 
much  for  want  of  food.  But  the  Lord  is  our  Helper,  and  He  has  sent  us  in 
His  good  time  the  right  man.  How  your  letters  cheered  me  all  the  years  we 
were  wi&out  a  missionary.  Don't  fedl  to  write  me ;  you  don't  know  how  a 
few  words  lift  me  up.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  meet  on  earth ;  if  not,  thank 
God,  we  ahall  in  heaven." 

Of  this  noble  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Fapengouth  writes : — 

'"Madame  Qbjou  has  for  years  past  spent  on  the  mission  twice  and  often  thrice 
as  much  as  bar  very  small  allowance,  for  she  sold  her  private  land  and  property, 
the  papers  of  which  she  has  shown  me,  and  has  suffered  a  great  many  very 
heavy  sacrifices.  She  has  now  no  more  property  to  seU ;  it  has  all  gone.  She 
is  beloved  and  esteemed  by  alL  A  noble  old  Christian  woman,  of  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age — ^very  brave  and  faithful  in  her  work — several  times  in  her  tours 
and  joameys  over  tlie  mountains,  along  the  slippery  paths,  she  has  fallen 
headlong,  and  her  horse  died  under  her,  and  all  this  to  spread  the  Gospel. 
In  her  work  of  over  forty  years  she  has  had  fourteen  horses  killed  in  this 
way.  I  hope  that  now  in  her  old  age  (for  her  age  is  old  for  this  country), 
when  the  mission  is  in  a  better  financial  condition,  something  more  will  be 
done  for  her." 

Of  the  work  in  Jaomel  Mr.  Fapengouth  says  :<— 

**LBst  week,  in  oonsequsnee  of  the  very  wet  and  stormy  weather,  cor 
Sonday  monrning  serviee  was  not  quite  so  well  attended.  But  all  mountain 
tiavellsrs  know  what  hardships  and  perils  surround  tiiem — the  danger  of 
stipptag'  headkmg  over  tte  great  stones  and  crossing  deep  waters  of  swoUen 
etreams — and,  as  we  have  sixty  members  of  our  Jaomel  ehurch  Hvxng  in  the 
mountsins,  yoa  can  perhaps  easily  understand  these  difficulties,  and  bear  with 
patience  their  non-attendance. 

"  However,  whenever  the  weather  allows,  many  of  them  travel  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  miles  in  the  mountains,  and  start  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  order  to  come  in  and  hear  the  Word  of  God. 

^'We  had  a  delig^itldl  oommunioiL  servioe  last  Sunday.    We  have  two 


»i 


¥sBy^  esmestty  4s  we  eoiamend  the  Hayti  Ifission  and  oor  brother  Fapen- 
gouth to  the  special  pmyets  and  sympathies  of  the  dnirches. 
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WEST  AFRICA,  VICTORIA. 

We  have  cheering  news  from  the  Rey.  Q.  W.  Thomson,  who  writes  :— 
*<  You  will  be  thankful  to  hear  that  the  school  here  has  oonsiderably  grown, 
until  the  scholars  number  oyer  seventy,  with  an  ayerage  daily  attendance  of 
sixty-eight.  When  I  came  here  twenty  was  thought  a  good  attendance.  Then 
there  was  not  a  single  purely  natiye  seryice;  now  we  have  an  exdnsiyely  nitin 
seryice,  and  it  is  more  largely  attended  than  any  other.  We  haye  also  two 
purely  natiye  meetings  in  the  week  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  two 
nights  in  each  week  a  young  men's  class.  Recently,  and  quite  of  thmr  own 
accord,  two  members  haye  commenced  a  regalar  meeting  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  Fish  Town,  where  Charles  Sfceane  used  to  labour,  until  he  was  tikea 
ill,  and  where,  since  his  illness,  no  regular  seryices  haye  been  held.** 


SOUTHERN  INDIA,  MADRAS,  AND  TREMORLAY. 

Rey.  S.  J.  Chowrryappah  writes : — 

"YHth  great  pleasure  I  haye  to  inform  you  that  I  haye  safely  xetoraed 
firom  my  preaching  tour.  The  annual  Trenomalay  festiyal  lasted,  as  usual,  about 
ten  days.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  came  to  pay  their  yows  to 
this  sacred  shrine,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was  busily  engaged  teUing 
the  masses  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  could  about  their  superstition,  and  pdnt- 
ing  them  to  the  hope  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  by  the  only  Mediator  Jesa*  Ohnst 
I  am  indeed  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  many  thousands  heard  the  ample 
story  of  Jesus  and  His  salyation.  To  effect  all  this  I  had  to  get  a  ooDyeuent 
place  just  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  where  the  people  flock  together  for  their 
worship,  this  being  secured  by  purchase,  which  cost  me  Rb.320.  I  eet  to  woric 
at  once  and  opened  a  stall,  where  copies  of  the  Bible  can  be  had  at  a  muA 
more  reduced  price  than  anywhere  else;  also  tracts  in  large  quantitiee 
were  sold,  and  I  also  had  some  yery  interesting  inquiry  meetings.  The)  people 
who  wanted  to  speak  during  my  preaching  I  asked  to  come  in,  and  when  the 
outdoor  work  was  oyer,  conyersational  meetings  took  place,  and  I  trust  tiieae 
meetings  haye  caused  many  to  renounce  their  superstitious  idol-worahip. 

"During  these  happy  services,  out  of  the  many  cases,  there  were  two  some- 
what particular  ones ;  these  two  were  men  who  had  come  like  the  others  to 
worship  their  idols,  and,  on  hearing  me  preach,  they  followed  to  the 
mission  chapel,  wishing  to  hear  more  of  the  Saviour,  and  titers,  after  spending 
an  hour  with  each  one  of  them,  they  decided  to  give  up  their  idol  worship,  and 
in  token  of  this  they  each  purchased  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  and  promiaed  to  lead 
it  with  care.  These  are  now  inquiring  the  way  to  Zion,  and  will  eoon  join  the 
Lord's  people.  These  are  only  two  out  of  many  similar.  May  tfaa  Lord  ldes» 
this  work." 

CEYLON,  RATNAPURA. 

The  Rey.  H.  R  Figott  writes:— 

**We  haye  just  returned  from  Rakwana,  a  yery  distant  part  of  oorfiitnet 
of  Ratnapura,  where  I  haye  been  holding  special  aeryioe%  wbioh  hare  ben 
yery  well  attended.    Our  work  in  this  oeigfaboariiood  ie  'n^^'^g  hit  imisw 
Markus  held  'a  watch-night  service/  which  was  very  largely  atttoded.*" 
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lltrent  ^rdtUxstntt. 


Wd  are  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  good  vrork  carried 

on  by  the  oommittee'  and  agents  of  the  '*  Strangers*  Home  for  Asiatics  '*  amongst 

the  foreign  sailors  at  the  various  London  docks  by  the  Thames  waterside,  and 

in  the  Home  at  Limehouse.    From  January  1st  to  September  30th,  1879,  the 

missionary  to  the  Asiatics,  besides  daily  interviews  with  inmates  in  the  Home, 

visited  the  Asiatic  crews  of  53  large  vessels,  mostly  steamers  ;  123  visits  were 

paid  in  all,  or  about  two  visits  to  each  ship  at  an  average.    Of  these  visits  93 

'vere  to  vessels  in  the  Victoria  Docks ;  17  to  vessels  in  the  West  India  Docks ; 

10  to  yessals  in  the  East  India  Docks  ;  and  3  to  vessels  in  the  London  Docks. 

VisitB  were   also  paid   on  32    occasions   at  the  Ayahs*   Home,  and   on  7 

occasions  to  Greenwich  Hospital.    The  missionary  to  the  Asiatics  is  the  Bev. 

0.  Small,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Benares,  and  the  hon.  secretary  to  the  Home  is 

Lient.-Col.  B.  Marsh  Hughes. 


The  Bev.  J.  E.  Henderdon  requests  the  insertion  of  the  following :  — 

''Dear  Mb.  Baynes, — I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  enclosed  list 
of  subcriptions  for  the  Montego  Bay  Ohapel,  in  next  month's  Hebald.  I  hoped 
ciiat  it  would  have  been  larger.  I  have,  however,  had  several  promises  of  help 
and  shall  be  obliged  by  your  receiving  anything  that  may  be  sent  to  you  for 
ttie,  I  am  deeply  thankful  to  the  friends  who  have  so  kindly  helped,  and  to 
you  for  all  your  personal  kindness  and  sympathy  while  I  have  been  in  England. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely, 
«  "  J.  E.  Hbxde&son.*' 

Donations  Spsciallt  for  New  Chapel,  Montego  Bay,  Jauaica. 

JC   8.  d.  £  8.  d. 

Adams,  Mr.  B 0  10  0  Howland,  Mr 1  0  0 

Burnell,  Mrs 1    0  0  La  Trobe,  Mr.  S.  H 0  10  0 

Burnell,Mis8  1    0  0  Law,  Mr 0  10  0 

Birrell,  Bev.  CM 1     1  0  Middlemore,  Mr.  W 1  1  0 

^eckingsale 1    0  0  Nicholson,  Mrs.  S : . . .  0  10  0 

>*eal,  Mr.  W 10  0  Nicholson,  Mr.  T 0  10  0 

Barrett,  Mr.  D 0  10  0  Olney,  Mr.  W 5  0  0 

Jibb,  Mr 0  10  6  Pease,  Mrs.  Charles 2  2  0 


8. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jrewin,  Mr 5    0  0  Peto,  Sir  S.  Morton    2    0  0 

:iark,  Bev.  H 1    0  0  Prance,  Dr 1    0  0 

:oomb,  Mr 1  10  0  Bidout,  Mr.  J 0  10  0 

i.B.E 5    0  0  Smith,Mr.J 2    0  0 

oater,  Mr.  E 2    2  0  Serpell,  Mr 2    0  0 

roser,  Mrs 0  10  6  Trout,  Miss 1    0  0 

reenway,  Mr.  J 0  10  6  Watt,  Mr. 0  10  0 

reenway,  Miss 0  10  0  Four  Friends,  5s.  each  ....  1    0  0 

'arvey,  Mr.  Thomas 5    0  0  Sums  under  10s 0  17  0 

■  •  M.  M. 
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From  Port  Said  tihe  Bey.  J.  W.  Thomas  writes,  under  date  January  24ttL:« 

**We  have  had  splendid  weather.  One  night  was  yery  rong^— the 
second  after  leaying  Malta.  During  the  eyening  the  wind,  whioh  had  heen 
most  fayourahle  for  two  days,  gradually  worked  up  to  the  north-east,  the  nme 
quarter  from  which  it  had  been  blowing,  and  it  blew  hard  all  night ;  the  wavw 
thumped  against  the  sides  of  the  steamer,  and  dashed  oyer  her  continually, 
causing  her  to  quiyer  oyer  all;  but  though  it  was  sufficiently  alarming  to  all 
who  were  at  all  neryous,  we  were  at  no  time  in  the  slightest  danger,  and  haye 
had  a  yery  comfortable  passage  since.  Yesterday  was  a  loyely  day,  and  all 
night  the  sea  has  been  almost  smooth.  The  days  are  beginning  to  behot, 
but  it  is  still  cool  at  night 

'*  We  expect  to  enter  the  canal  at  11  a.m.  to-day,  and  may  hope  to  be  in  the 
Red  Sea  by  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night. 

"  We  haye  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  would  gratefrilly  acknowledge  fh» 
goodness  and  loying  care  of  our  heayeuly  Father  during  the  past  of  our 
yoyage." 

It  will  be  a  cause  for  thankfulness  to  aU  our  readers  to  know  that  the  as. 
Navarino,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norris,  their  two  little  girU,  and  Mr.  Hook  cm 
board,  has  been  signalled  '*all  well"  from  Malta.  As  she  left  London 
on  the  7th  of  last  month  she  must  haye  experienced  the  foil  force  of 
the  terrific  gale  that  disabled  the  mail  s.&  Chitnhorcuo,  and  caused  such  a  sad 
loss  of  life  amongst  her  passengers.  May  the  gradous  Lord  still  haye  oar 
friends  in  His  safe  keeping,  and  giye  them  a  speedy  and  prosperoue  yoyage. 


Mrs.  Kerry  writes  under  date  of  **  South  CoUnga,  Calcutta,  January  28th  :— 
"  Our  passage  was  safe  and  free  from  any  unpleasant  weather  after  we 
left  Aden,  and  we  came  fairly  quickly  on  to  Colombo,  where  the  kind 
friends  made  us  at  home  at  once,  and  showed  us  eyery  object  of  interest 
possible  to  be  seen  in  so  short  a  time.  They  would  haye  been  glad  had  our 
stay  been  longer,  but  we  were  glad  to  be  again  on  our  way  after  a  night's  stay 
on  shore.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  feel  to  be  once  more  in  India.  Oar 
yoyage  was  tedious  to  us  because  we  longed  to  be  here,  where  we  knew  m 
were  wanted  so  much,  and  when  we  arriyed  and  found  only  Mr.  Bouae  and  Mr. 
James  here,  Dr.  Wenger  away  at  Outtack  sick,  and  the  pulpita  of  Ciraqtr 
Bead  both  needing  supplies,  we  coald  but  pray  that  other  workers  may  be 
thrust  out  and  sent  after  us  epeedily.  Our  house  has  been  waiting  for  us  two 
months,  and  we  haye  made  all  haste  to  furnish  it  so  that  we  may  taks 
posaesaion  and  begin  work.  The  girls'  school  has  been  closed  for  the  winter 
yacation — only  eight  orphans  and  the  teacher  are  there  now.  School  re-qpens  next 
week.  I  am  told  it  that  has  declined  in  numbers,  but  will  reooyer  its  populaii^ 
if  I  take  charge.  The  Jessore  orphans  haye  been  added  to  those  of  Iiitally» 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  orphanage  of  our  Sodety  in  BengaL  I 
shall  hope  to  make  it  an  asylum  for  the  girls  our  brethren  haye  thrown  upon 
their  care  if  my  kind  fiiends  at  home  will  giye  me  the  means  for  their  support. 

« I  remain,  ainoerely  yonn^ 


« 


Ash  Kbit. 
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BAPTIST    MISSION  ANNIVERSARIES,   1880. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  30th. 

YOUNO  MEN'S  MISSIONaBY  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL       MEMBEES*      MEETING 

In  thb  Librart  of  thk  Baptist  Mission  House. 

The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  Seven  o'clock  by  H.  M.  BOMPAS,  Esq.,  Q.C, 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  S2nd. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONABY  SOCIETY. 

INTEODUCTOKY    PEAYER    MEETING, 

Mission  Rovbe,  Castle  Street,  Holbork. 

The  Bev.  FRANCIS  JOHNSTONE,  of  Edinburgh, 

Will  preside  and  deliver  an  address.     Service  to  commence  at  Eleven 

o'clock. 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  23rd. 

BAFHBS  MISSIONABY  SOCIETY. 

WELSH     ANNUAL     MEETING 

At  thjb  Mission  House,  to  commence  at  Seven  o'clock. 
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LORUS  DAYy  APRIL  SSth. 
BAPTIST      MISSIONABY      SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL     SEEVICES, 

The  tC3uaI  Annaal  Sermons  in  the  Chapels  of  the  Metropolis  will  be  preached 
follows : — 


Plages. 


Abbey  Road,  St  John's  Wood 
Aoton 

Addlestone        

Alie  Street        

Alperton  .  •         . .        . . 

Arthur  Street,  CunberweU  Qate 
Arthur  Street,  King^s  Cross  .. 

Balham 

Barking,  Quoen's  Boad 

Barking  Boad 

Battersea  

Battersea,  Surrey  Lane 

Battersea  Park 

Belle  Isle  

Belvedere         

Bermondsey,  Neokinger  Boad 

Bexley  Heath 

Bloomsbory 

JJOW  ••  a.  •• 

Brentford,  Park  Chapel 
Brixton  Hill,  New  Park  Boad 
Brixton,  Barrington  Road 
„      .Cornwall  Boad 
„       Wynne  Road.. 

Bromley,  Kent 

Brompton,  Onslow  Chapel 
Brondesbury    ...  ..         •• 

Camberwell,  Denmark  Plaoe. . 
„  Cotta^^  Green   . . 

„  Wyndham   Boad 

Camden  Boad   . . 
Castle  Street  (Welsh)  . . 
Chadwell  Heath 
Chalk  Farm,  Berkley  Boad   . . 
Charles  St.,Camberwell  New  Bd 

Chelsea 

Cl%pham  Common 
Clapton,  Downs  Chapel 
Commercial  Street  •  • 

Crayf ord . .         •  •         •  •         •  • 

Crouch  Hill 

Croydon •        •» 

DalBton  Junction 
Dartford . .         .  •         . .         . . 
Deptford,  OotaTia  Street 
Drummond  Boad,  Bennondsey 


MOKNINO. 


Bey.F.Trestrail,F.B.a.8 
Bev.  W.  Whale 
Bev.  E.  Cossey 
Bey.  P.  Dickerson  .. 
Ber.  C.  .Jordan  Colts., 
Bey.  J.  P.  Campbell 
Bey.G.McMichael,B.A. 
Bev.J.  W.  Thew    .. 
Bey.  W.  B.  Woottey . 


Bey.  A.  G.  Fuller 


•  • 


Bey.  G.  Bowells     . . 
Mr.  J.  Benson 
Bey.  W.  D.  ElUston . 
Bey.  J.  Blake 
Bey.  G.  Smith 
Bev.  J.  P.  Chown    • . 
Bey.  C.Hiil..      '  .. 
Bey.  H.  Moore 
Bey.  B.  P.  MoMaster 
Bey.  J.  T.  Swift 

Bey.  J.  C.  Brown  . . 
Bey.  W.  Hamson    . 
Bey.J.M.Stephen8,B.A. 
Bev.  G.  Gould 
Rey.  E.  Medley.  b.a. 
Bev.  W.  Doke        .  • 


EysNiNa. 


Bey.  B.  Glover 
Bey.  W.  Morris 
Bey.  D.  Taylor 
Bev.  J.  H.  Moore  ^ 

. .    Collections, 
Bev.  W.  H.  J.  I^ 
Bey.  T.  Hanger 
Bey.  W.  8.  Ohedbdm 
Bev.  J.  D.  Bodway 
Mr.  E.  M.  Le  Biche 
Bev.  Hugh  Davies  . . 
Bev.  J.  A.  Spurgeon 
Bev.  J.  Bloomfield . . 
Bev.  A.  Sturge 
Bev.  G.  D.  Evans 
Bey.  £.  Morley 


•  • 


Bev.  A.  Tilly 
Bev.  H.  Moore 
Bev.  E.  Cossey 
Rev.  C.  Masterson 
2adMay 
Bev.  B.  Caven 
Bey.F.Treetrail.p.B.0.8 
Bey.  J.  J.  Brown 
Bev.  W.  B.  WooUey 

-Bey.J.M.Stephens,B.A. 

Bev.  W.  J.  Mayers 
Bev.  D.  J.  East 
Bev.  W.  D.  ElUston 
Bey.  W.  Doke 
Bev.  A.  Sturge 
Bev.  J.  W.  Thew 
Bey.  C.  Hill 
Bev.  J.  H.  BUke 
Aev.  W.  Landels,  D.B. 
Bev.  J.  T.  Swilt 

Bev.  J.  C.  Brown 
•  Rev.  W.  Hauson 
Bev.  G.  Short,  b.a. 
Bey.  8.  Vincent 
Bev.  J.  P.  Chown 
Bev.  J.  Blake 


Bev.  J.  Stuart 
Rev.  W.  Morris 
Bev.  D.  Taylor 
Bev.  J.  H.  Moore 
21  st  March 
Bev.  A.  Macdonald 
Bev.  C.  Jordan 
Bay.  B.  Bird 
Bev.  C.  Stovel 
M^.  R  M.  Le  Bicha 
Bey.  Huj(h  Davies 
Bey.  J«  A.  Spurgeoa 
Bey.  1^.  Price,  fh  d. 
Bev.  G.  Smith 
Bey.  £•  Morley 
Bev.  J.  P.  Barcett 
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Flacbs. 


MORNINO. 


•  • 


•  t 


Dulwioh,  Loidflnp  Lane 
„      UnderbiU  ficuid 

Ealinr 

Stft  London  Tabernacle 
Eldon  Street  (Welah)  . . 
Esher     .. 

Finahxuy  Park 

Porest  Hill       

Greenwich,  Lewisbam  Boad  . . 

„        South  Street 
OroTe  Boad,  Yiotoria  Park   . . 
Gannersbnry    ..        .•     .   .. 
Hackney,  Maxe  Street. .        .  • 

„       Hao^Hien  Ch. 
Hammeremith,  West  Bnd  Oh* 

„  Ayenne  Itoad 

Hampstead,  Heath  Street 
Hanvell..         ..         ..         .. 

Harlington  . .         . , 

Harroir-on-the-Hill  ., 
HawleyBoad   ..        .,    .    .. 
Hendon  . .         ,  •         .  •         .  • 
Henrietta  Street 
Highbury  Hill . .         ..         .. 

Highgate  Boad 

Hfghgate,  Southwood  Lane  .  • 

Homaey  Rise 

,.      Campsbonme  Park  .. 

Hoimelo  V         

Islington,  Cross  Street 

8alter8'.HaU  .  .. 
James  Street,  Old  Street 
John  Street,  Bedford  Bow  . . 
John  Street,  Edgware  Boad  . . 
Kilbiim  .  •  . .  •  •  .  • 
K.ingtigate  Street 
^mgeton^-on-Thanies 
-«tt  •  •        •  • 

Iieyton,yicai!ageBoad. . 
^ioytonstone  .... 
iittle  Wild  Street 
joweae  Bdmontoin 
iower  Norwood 
laaoe  Pond        . .         . , 
fecropolitan  Tabernacle 
Tew  Bamet      ....       . ; 
Tew  Grose,  Brockley  Boad    . . 
evr  li£alden  . , 

ew  Sontbgate  ./ 

orth.  f  inchley 
ottixi^  Hill,  Cornwall  Boad 
,9  W.LondonTab. 

?c2diaxn.  Park  Boad  . . 
Bye  Lane  . . 
Hatcham  Chapel   . . 


Ber.  J.  A.  Soper 


Bey.  B.  Spaziier     . .     Bey.  J.  P.  Oam^U 


Bey.  A.  Q.  Brown  .  • 
Bey.  A.  J.  Parry 
Be?.S.  W.  Boweer,B.A. 


£v2NiNa. 


Bey.  J.  A.  Soper 


•4 


•  • 


•  • 


.  * 


•  • 


•  • 


.  • 


r 

Bey.  C.  W.  Skemp . . 
Bey.  J.  S.  Wyard  . . 

Bey.  W.  J.  Henderson 
Bey.  W.  A.  Blake  . . 
Bey.  J.  B.  Ba|te     . . 

[ 

Bey.  J.  W.  Aiibworth 
Key.  W.  Barkfer 
Bey.  W.  Ethet^ngton 
..  Collections, 

Bey.  J.  B.  Meiers    . . 

..  CoUiDctions, 
Bey.  W. T.TalyI6r  .. 
Bey.  J.  Culroes,  d.d. 
Bey.  J.  BannI 
Bey.  T.  M.  Mdrris  . . 
Bey,  H.  Briggs 
Bey*  B.  Sampson  . . 
Bey.  J.  H.  Blike  .. 
Bey.  T.  Thomas,  d.d. 
Bey.  G.  ShortL  b.a.. 
Bey.  G.  Chanjler  . . 
Bey«  A.  Maod^nald. . 

r 

Bey.  0.  Weitoji 
Bey.  B.  F.  Je^rej  , . 
..  Collations, 
Bey.  W.    E. 
Bey.  J.  Drew 
Bey.  «r.  Bradfdrd 
Bey.  B.  &yani 
Bey.T.  PrieeJ  ph.d. 
Bey.  J.  Douglas,  a.h. 
Rey.  W.  H.Tfetley.. 
Bey.  0.  H.  SoorgeoBj 
Bey.  0.  Josepf 
Bey.  C.  Willidms 
Bey.  J.  £.  Cmcknell 
Bey.  G.  Bosers 
Bey.  J.  Parker 
Bey.  J.  Owen 


Bey.  A.  G.  Brown 
'  Bey.  A.  J.  Parry 
Bey.  S.  W.  BowBer.BiA. 

Bey.G.M'Michaei;B.A. 
Bey.  W.  B.  Winks 

Bey.  J.  Bioomfield 

At  later  date 

Bey.  W.  8.  Chedbnm 

Bey.  J.  Douglas,  a.m. 
Bey.  O.  GraJbuEun       • 
Bey.  J.  Foreman,  of 
9th  May  C^rbiot^ 

Bey.  J.  B.  Myerfc 

in  June 

Bey.  J.  D.  Bod  way 
Bey.  W.  Barker 
Bey.  J.  Culross,  d.d. 
Bey.  J.  Parker 


Winks 


79 
99 


Bey.  W.B.  Skerry.. 
Bey.  W.  Sampson  . . 
Bey.  T.  J.  Cole 


Bey.  B.  Sampson 
'  Bey.  J.  S.  Stanioa 
Bey.  H.  Brigga 
Bey.  T.  G.  Tarn 
Bey.  G.,Ch%ndler 
Bey.  B.  P.  Macmast'^r 
Bey.  £.  G.  Gange 
Bev.'C.  Welton 
Bey.  T;  Thomas,  d.d. 
HthMaixsh, 
Bey.  F.  Johnstone 
Bev.  J,  Dr^w    ' 
Boy.  J.  Bradford 
Bey.  T.  H.  Holyoak 
'Bey.  C.  W.  Skemp 
Bey.  £.  Spurrier 
Bey.  J*.  Owen      , 
Bey.  C.  H.  Spurgeon' 
Bey.  0.  Joseph 
Bey.  S.  Medley,  fe-ii. 
Bey.  J.  £.  Cracknell 
Bey.  G.  Bogers 
Bey.  T.  M.  Morris 
Bey.  C.  Williams 

Bey.  W.  B.  Skerry 
Bey.  W.  Sampson 
Bey.  J.  Dayey 
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Places. 


Morning. 


BVKKIMQ. 


•  < 


•  ¥ 


•  • 


Penge 

Pinner  ..  ..  .*. 
Plnmstead,  Conduit  Boikd 
Ponder's  End  . .  .4 
Poplar,  Cotton  Street  . « 
Putney,  Union  Oh.  .1 
»9       Werter  Boad . « 

Begent's  Park 

Begent  Street,  Lambeth 
Bicbmond,  Park  Shot 
Bomford  .  •        , . 

Bomney  Street,  Westminster. . 
Botherhithe,  Midway  Plaoe  . . 
Shoreditch  Tabernacle 
Shooter's  Hill  Boad    .. 
S)>encer  Place  Ch.       .  •         . . 

StockweU         

Stoke  Newington,  Bouverie  Bd. 

,»        Devonshire  Sq.  Ch. 

,,        Wellington  Boad  .. 
Stratford  Groye 

Burbiton 

Sutton 

Toltoiiham        

„         West  Qteesx 
Twickenham 


BeT,  O.  Plett 


•  • 


Bey.  Z.  T.  Dowen  . . 
Bey.  A.  F,  Cotton  . . 
Bey.  T.  H.  Holyoak 
Boy.  J.  Clifford,  ll.b. 
Bey.  W.  J.  Mayers. . 
Bey.B.A.Bedford,LL.B. 


Upper  HoUoway 
Upper  Norwooa 

Upper  ToQting 

Upton  Chapel  .  •         .  • 

Vernon  Chapel 

Victoria  Ch.,  Wandsworth  . . 
Victoria  Docks,  Union  Ch.  . . 
Waltham  Abbey 
Walthamstow,  Markhouse 
Common  .  •  . .  •  • 
„  Wood  Street  . . 

Walworth  Boad 
Walv  orth.  East  Street 
Wandsworth,  Bast  Hill 
Westbonme  Oroya 
Wimbledon 
Wood  (}reen     . . 
Woolwich,  Charles  Street 
Queen  Street 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


>» 


Bey.  8.  Vincent 
Bey.  Daniel  Jones  .  • 
Bey.  H.  Hardin 
Bey  B.  Shindler     . . 
Bey.  W.  Cuff 
Bey.  W.  H.  Elliott., 
Bey.  J.  P.  Bamett. . 
Bey.  J.  Stuart 
Bey.  J.  H.   Osborne 
Boy.  B.  Cayen,  bji. 

Boy.  J.  Douglas 

. .    Collections 
Boy.  W.  E.  Ooodman 
Boy.  B.  Bird.. 
Bey.J.  B.  Chamberlain 
Bey.  O.  W.  Humph- 

reys,  BtA.  . .  . 
Boy.  J.  B.  Wood  . 
Boy.  M.  Wilks 

Boy.  W.  Woods 

Boy.  T.  O.  Tarn 
Collections  for  London 
. .   CoUeetions 


Bey.  O.  Flett 

Bey.  O.  Hawker 
Bey.W.  H.  MoMeehao 
Boy.  B.  Eyans 
Bey.  J.  D.  Bato 
Bey.  H.  Hardin 
Bey.  B.  Oloyer 


• . 


Boy.  T.  Broewood 
Bey.  J.  W.  Lanoo  . . 
BoT.  E.  O.  Gkuige  • . 
Bey.  W.  Alderson  . . 
Boy.  F.  O.  Marohant 
Boy.  W.  O.  Lewis  • . 


Bey.  O.  Hawker 
Bey.  T.  Jones 


Bey.  J.  Dann 
Bey.  Daniel  Jones 
)  Bey.  O.  HowoUs 
Boy.  B.  Shindler 
Bey.  W.  Cuff 
Bey.  W.  H.  Elliott 
Bey.  J.  S.  Wyaid 
Bey.  J.  W.  Ashwortb 
Bey.  O.  Stoyens 
Bey.  W.  WhalA 

Boy.  J.  Douglas 
in  March 

Bey.  W.  E.  Ooodman 
Bey.  W.  J.  HondenoD 
Bey.J.  B.  ChamlMffbun 
Boy.  O.  W.  Hum- 
phreys, B.A. 
Boy.  J.  B.  Wood 
Boy.  M.  Wilks 

Boy.  W.  Woods 

Boy.  O.  D.  Eyans 
Mission  this  year. 
in  April 

Bey.  T.  Brsowood 
Bey.  J.  W.  Lance 
BoT.  W.  H.  Totky 
Boy.  W.  Aldenon 
Bey.  F.  0.  Marohant 
Bey.  W.  O.  Lewis 


Boy.  Z.  T.  Dowen 
Boy.  J.  M.  StofOD 
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The  following  Services  for  the  Young  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  the  25th  April, 
1880.  The  Seryioes,  as  a  rale,  commenoe  at  three  o'clock,  and  terminate  at  a 
quarter  past  four.  The  hymns  and  tunee  appeac  in  ^e  JuveniU  Missionary 
Herald  for  the  current  month.  HBNBY  CAPEEN,  Sec.  Y.  M.  M.  A. 


Kamb  of  School. 


Speaxbb. 


^bboy-road,  N.W 

ACIOu  •••  •■•  a*. 

Arthur-fltroet,  W.C. 
Balham        ...        ...        ... 

Battonea     ...        ...        ... 

Battersea-park        

Belle  lale,  N.  

Berkeley-road,  N.W. 
fiennondsey,  Drummond-road 
Bloomebory 

XX/ w    ...  ,.«  ...  •*■ 

Brentford     ...        ...        ... 

Brixton,  Greaham  Chapel ... 

Biixton  Hill  

Brixton,  Wynne  Koad 

Brockley  Road        

Bromley,  Kent        ... 

Brompton     ...        ...         .. 

Comberwell,  Arthur  Street 

Camberwell,  Charles  Street 

GamberweU,  Cottage  Green 

Camberwell,  Denmark  Place 

Camden  Road  ...        ... 

Clapbam-conunon   ...        ... 

Clapton  ^     ... 

Commercial  Street 

Cornwall  Road,  N.W. 

Cromer  Street,  W.C. 

Croydon,  West        

DaUton  Junction 

^her 

rinchley       ...        , 

Forest  Hill 

•Ooswell  Road         

Grove  Road,  B.       

Hackney,  Hampden  Chapel 
Hackney,  Mare  Street 
Hammersmith         ...        •.. 

Barrow         

Hatcham      

Highbnry-hill         

Highgate      

Highgate-road        

Islington,  Cross  Street 
Islington,  Salters'  Hall     ... 

James  Street,  B.C. 

John  Street,  W.C 

John  Street,  Edgware  Road 

Kingsgate  Street 

Lambofh,  Regent  Street    ... 
Lambeth,  Upton  Chapel    ... 

I^e,  High  Road      

[^ytonstone 

liower  Edmonton • 

^laze  Pond 


... 

... 
.  • . 


••■ 

.« • 
... 
... 
... 


... 
..  * 
... 
... 
... 
• . 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
•  • . 
... 
... 


•*• 

... 
... 
... 
... 
... 


... 
•*• 
... 
.. . 


... 
... 
... 
.*■ 


... 
... 
... 


... 
... 


... 
... 
... 
... 
... 
... 


... 
... 

.«. 

..a 
«•• 

..• 
«.• 


Mr.  E.  J.  Walter. 
]^Ir.  H.  Capem. 
Mr.  F.  Matthews. 
Key.  B.  C  Etheridge. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mc]^Iaster. 
Mr.  W.  Vinter. 
Mrs.  Etherington. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Chandler. 
Mr.  A.  Fairbrother. 
Rev.  C.  Jordan. 
Mr.  C.  Robottom. 
Mr.  G.  Dakln. 

Rev.  E.  C.  B.  HallanL 
Mr.  E.  P.  Williams. 
(Service,  2l8t  March.) 
Rev.  W,  Hanson. 

Mr.  C.  Ingram. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Yates. 
Rev.  J.  Davey. 

Rev.  D.  J.  East. 

Rev.  T.  Hanger. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynee. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Rodway. 

Rev.  W.  H.  M.  Mechan. 

(Unites  with  John  Street) 

Mr.  A.  Soworby. 

Mr.  W.  Bishop. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Bowser,  B.A. 

Rev.  J.  Parker. 

Rev.  J.  £.  Crackncll. 

Mr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  W.  Appleton. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hurry. 

Mr.  H.  Dixon. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Myers. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Cole. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Pakeman. 
Rev.  J.  Trafford,  M.A. 
J.  }^Iilton  Smith. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Priestley. 
Mr.  Keen. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Tucker. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Harvey,  B.A. 

Mr.  Wood. 
Mr.  J.  Taylor. 
Mr.  S.  Watson. 
Mr.  R.  Bagg. 
Mr.  J.  Winterton. 
Mr.  J.  Billington. 


A 
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Namb  of  School. 


Spsakbb. 


lielropolit«nlM)0niacIo  AMoior)... 
Metropolitan  T^beroacle  (junior) 

Pockham,  Park  Road       

Peckham,  Bye  Lane  

4(  enare  •••       •••  ••■ 

Popuur,  Cotton  Street        

Bc^;ent'8  Park         

BoBiford       ...        ...        •••.       *•. 

Botnernitae ...        ...        ... 

St.  Peter's  Park,  W.        

Shoroditch  Tabemade      

Stock  well     ...        ...        ... 

Stratford  Grove      ... 

Stoke  Newin^ton,  Deronfihire-square 

ToCtmiham,  High  Bead     

Tottenham,  West  Green 

TTnderhill-road,  Dnlwich 

Upper  HoUowaj     

Walthamstow         ... 

If  alworth.  East  Street      

Walworth,  Ebeneser        ..v 

Walworth  Boad      

Wandsworth,  East  Hill     

Wandsworth  Boad ...        ...        ••• 

Westboume  Grove 

WeBtminster,  Bomney  Street 
Woolwich,  Queen  Street 


Mr.  W.  T^esidder. 
Mr.  G.  Bobertson,  Jr. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Wazd. 

Ber.  W.  Sampson. 
III.  Walter  Appleton. 
Mr.  J.  Bichardson. 
CoL  GriiBn. 
Bev.  D.  Jones. 
Mr.  P.  Comber. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Curt$8. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Bowman. 
Mr.  Walter  Green,  B.A. 
BeT.  T.  Douglas. 
Mr.  BncUand. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Mimmack. 
Mr.  G.  Beckett. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Chapman. 


•  •  • 


«*  Talbot  Erlo.' 


Mr.  £.  C.  Williams. 

SFnites  with  Walworth  Boad.) 
r.  L.  Tacker,  B.A. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Churcher. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Millard. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Gilbert. 
Mr.  J.  £.  McLauohlan* 


MONDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  SGtL 
BIBLE     TRANSLATION     SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL    MEETING 

At  BL00M9BnRT  Chap£l,  at  Half-past  Six  o'clock. 

Chairman— S.  R.  PATIISON,  Esq.^  F.G.S. 

SP£auBS — Revs.  J.  Tbaffobd,  M.A.,  late  of  Serampore;  C.  Jobdav,  of 
Caloatta;  W.  Sampsojt,  of  Folkestone;  W.  Millar,  of  Cuttack, 
Orissa ;  G.  H.  Roubb,  LL.B.y  of  Calcutta. 


TUESDAY    MORNING,    APRIL    27th. 
BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOdETY. 

ANNUAL    MEMBERS'    MEETING, 

Mission  House,  Castia  Strxet,  Holbobv. 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  Eleven  o'clock  \)j  HOWARD  BOWSER>  £s9*> 

of  Glasgow. 

NoTB. — ^This  Meeting  is  for  Members  only.  All  subscribers  of  lOs.  ^  ^ 
upwards,  donors  of  £10  and  upwards,  pastors  of  cbmohis  whiob  make  ^ 
annual  contribution,  or  ministers  who  edleet  annually  #»r  the  Bodety  tf^ 

entitled  to  attend. 
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TUESDAY   EVENING,    APRIL    27th. 

BAJPTIST  MIS8I0NABY  SOCIBTT. 

PUBLIC    MISSIONAEY    SOIKliE 

Iw  THB  HaLBomr  Town  Hall 

(At  corner  of  Clerkenwell  Road  and  Gray's  Inn  Boad,  five  minutes  from 
Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  and  King's  Cross  and  Farringdon  Street 
StatioQS  of  Metropolitan  Bailway). 

The  Bey.  C.  M.  BIBRELL  will  preside. 
And  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  C.  H.  Spuboson,  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle ;  Andbbw  Gvnton  Fullbb,  Wolverhampton ;  J.  B.  Wood,  Hol- 
ioway ;  C.  Jobdan,  Calcutta;  O.  H.  Bottsb,  LL.B.,  Calcutta;  and  Edwabd 
Rawlings,  Esq.,  of  Wimbledon  Common. 

Tea  and  coffee  from  Half-past  Five  to  Seven  o'clock. 
Public  Meeting  at  Seven  o'clock. 
Tickets  for  Soii^e,  One  Shilling  each,  to^be  obtained  at  the  Mission 
House,  19,  Castle  Street,  Holbom. 

Note. — ^As  a  large  attendance  is  anticipated,  it  is  requested  that  early 
application  be  made  for  tickets. 

IVEDNESDA  Y  MORNING,  APRIL  2Sih. 

THE  ZENANA  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 

A      MISSIONAEY     BREAKFAST, 

HoLBORN  TowK  Hall,  at  Nine  o'clock  &m.. 

Chairmak— E.  S.  BOBINSON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Bristol. 

Admission  by  ticket  only,  2s.  6d.  each ;  may  be  had  of  the  Secretaries 
or  at  the  Mission  House. 


A  SALE  OF  USEFUL  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES 
Will  be  held  at  the  Baptist  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  on 
Tuesday,  27tb;  Wednesday,  28th;   Thursday,  29th;  and  Friday,  30th 
April,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Zenana  Mission. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  2Bth, 

BAPTIST  MISSIONABY  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL     MISSIONAEY      SERMON 

J^T  Bloomsburt  Chapbl. 

PJUULOiiBB— Bev.  ALEXANDER  MAGLABEN,  D.D.,  of  Manchester. 

Service  to  commence  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock. 


lOi 


THK    MIVHIUNAKY     HKKALIK 


[AraiL   I,  iMJU. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,   APRIL   29«/i. 
BAPTIST  MISSIONAEY  SOCIETY, 

ANNUAL      MEETING 
Ix  Exeter  Hall. 

Chair  to  bo  taken  at  Six  o'clock  bj  JOSEPH  TRITTON,  Bbq. 

(Treasurer  of  the  Mission). 

Speakers — Revs.  J.  D.  Bate,  Missionaxy  from  Allahabad,  N.W.P.; 
J.  Q.  Greenhough,  M.A.,  Leicester;  T.  Vincent  Tymms,  Clapton; 
and  J.  Jacksok  Wrat,  M.A.,  Tottenham  Court  Road  ChapeL 


o 


The  Claims  of  China. 

(See  Map,) 

UR  devoted  missionary  brother,  the  Rev.  A  6.  Jones,  of  Tai  Yaen 
Fu,  writes : — 


((My  Dear  Mr.  Baynes, — Mr. 
Kitts  has  told  me  how  he  has  used,  with 
considerable  effect  in  lectures  on  the 
opium  question,  a  black  and  white 
map  to  show  the  relative  proportions 
of  Ohina  and  England. 

''I  thought  the  idea  a  very  good 
one,  so  I  got  a  native  to  copy  off  the 
enclosed  rough  chart  of  China  proper, 
and  I  have  drawn  the  map  of  England 
to  scale,  and  pasted  it  on. 

«I  hope  you  all  think  it  worth 
while  to  put  it  into  The  Missionary 
Herald   as  a  standing  protest  on 


behalf  of  Ohina;   and  if  it  went  in 
every  six  nu>nth8  it  might  be  healthfoL 
"  It  will  not  do  to  merely  siog  the 
noble  lines  of  Heber — 

**  ( Shall  wo  whose  sonli  are  lighted 
By  witdooi  from  on  high ; 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  Ump  of  life  deny?' 

or  these  other  well-known  lines*- 

'* '  Were  the  whole  realm  of  natnre  mine 
That  were  an  offering  far  too  aoall,' 
unless  we  really  mean  what  we  sing, 
and  show  it  by  our  actions. 

«•  A.  G.  J051S.* 


Three  numanaries  only  of  our  Society  for  the  whole  of  the  vast  empire 
of  China  I 

'^Doorj  open  on  all  hands,'*  writes  Mr.  Richard,  ''but  no  labouien 
ready  to  enter  In  " ;  when  will  the  churches  at  home  wake  up  io  a  reel 
sense  of  the  terrible  needs  of  China." 

Will  our  readers  specially  remember  in'private  and  public  prayer  onr 
lonely  labourers  in  Sbanst  and  Shantung,  and,  by  prompt  and  generoos 
gifts,  enable  the  Committee  to  speedily  increase  their  number;  for  the 
fields  are  indeed  white,  bul  the  labouzers  few. 


I 


Sn   Mtmovinm^ 


ALFRED  SAKER. 


Bom  at  Borough  Oreen,  Sent, 
July  2l8t|  1814. 


Died  at  Feokham,  Maroh  18th, 

1880. 


rVS  Friday  morning,  March  19th,  at  Nonhead  Cemetery,  amid  sun- 
Vy  ahine  and  tears,  was  laid  to  rest,  until  the  glad  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  the  worn  and  wasted  body  of  Alfred  Saker,  one  of  the  noblest, 
most  dcToted,  and  unselfish  of  modem  missionaries,  who  for  more  than 
thirtyHBeyen  years  past  has  consecrated  himself  with  self-sacrificing  zeal  to 
the  work  of  Christ  on  the  littoral  of  Western  Africa. 

Of  his  life  work  in  Africa,  the  great  and  good  man  whose  earthly  remains 
now  rest  beneath  the  fretted  roof  of  the  grand  old  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
wrote  only  jnst  before  he  left  England  for  his  last  journey  on  the  Dark 
Continent. 

''  Take  it  all  in  all — specially  haying  regard  to  its  many  sided  character 
—the  work  of  Alfred  Saker  at  Cameroons  and  Victoria  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  remarkable  work  on  the  African  coast,"  and  these  words  of  Dr. 
Liriogstone  do  nothing  more  than  faithfully  describe  a  fact,  witnessed  to 
^ke  by  trayeller  and  trader,  believer  and  unbelieyer. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  in  this  brief  notice,  to  attempt  eyen  to  do  any- 
thiog  like  justice^  to  the  remarkable  claims  of  such  a  life  for  fitting  record 
and  permanent  portrayal ;  but  wheneyer  this  is  done— wheneyer  the  6tory 
of  this  life  be  truly  told,  no  more  heroic,  deyoted,  or  maryeUous  tale  of 
concentrated  toil  shall  be  written,  and  no.  more  stimulating  example  of 
complete  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Master  be  presented. 

With  a  feeble  frame  from  boyhood,  with  almost  constant  sufiering,  with 
ever-recurring  and  yiolent  attacks  of  coast  fever,  with  doctors  and  friends 
nrging  his  return  home,  and  his  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  deadly 
district  of  the  White  Man's  Oraye,  this  spare,  almost  fleshless  man,  with 
eje  undimmed  and  fire  unquenchable,  with  heart  aglow,  and  head  ever 
calm  and  resolute,  toiled  on ;  he  wept,  he  prayed,  he  worked,  and  in  the 
quiet  of  bis  own  heart,  as  he  once  told  the  writer  of  these  lines,  formed  the 
definite  resolve  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  quit  his  post  until 
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the  whole  Word  of  God  had  been  given  to  the  people  around  him  in  their 
-own  tongue. 

Of  the  work  he  did  let  others  speak ;  one-ef  thd  moet  noted  of  modern 
African  travellers  who  visited  the  eoast  only  a  few  years  ago,  with  no 
sympathy  for  mission  work,  and  no  personal  regard  for  Chriatianity, 
wrote  : — "  I  do  not*  at  all  imderstand  how  the  changes  at  Cameroons  and 
Tictoria  have  been  brought  about.  Old  sanguinary  customs  have  to  a  hige 
extent  been  abolished ;  witchcraft  hides  itself  in  the  forest ;  the  fetish 
superstition  of  the  people  is  derided  by  old  and  young,  and  well>biiilt 
houses  are  springing  up  on  every  hand.  It  is  really  marvellous  to 
mark  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  natives  in  a  few  years  onlj. 
From  actual  cannibals  many  have  become  honest,  intelligent,  well-skilled 
-artisans.  An  elementary  literature  has  been  established,  and  the  whole 
Bible  translated  into  their  own  tongue,  hitherto  an  unwritten  one.  There 
must  surely  be  something  '  abnormal '  in  this.'* 

Only  two  evenings  before  he  passed  away  from  us,  in  faltering,  brokeo 
^sentences,  and  while  frequently  gasping  for  breath,  he  expressed  to  the 
writer  his  longing  to  return  to  Africa  that  he  might  help  to  cheer  and 
succour  the  church  at  Victoria  under  present  and  heavUy  pressing  trials. 
His  heart  was  always  in  Africa  ;  and  there,  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
people,  will  ever  remain  his  best  and  noblest  monument. 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died — with  the  unclouded  assurance  of  the  presence 
of  his  Saviour.  His  last  words,  ''  For  Thou  art  vtith  me,"  tell  out  the  whole 
story,  and  explain  the  entire  life — "  A  good  soldier  of  Jems  Christ,*'  *' Faith- 
Jul  unto  death" — and  as  we  gazed  upon  his  worn  and  wasted  frame  for  the 
last  time  on  earth,  with  its  calm,  peaceful  expression,  even  in  death,  we 
could  not  but  say,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn  so  appropriately  sung  at  hi* 
i'uneral — 

Captain  and  Saviour  of  the  host 

Of  Christian  chivalry. 
We  bless  Thee  for  our  comrade  true, 

Now  summoned  up  to  Thee.  • 

We  bless  Thee  for  his  every  step 

In  faithful  foUowing  Thee  ; 
And  for  his  good  fight  fought  so  well. 

And  crowned  with  victory. 

We  thank  Thee  that  the  way-worn  sleeps 

Tlie  sleep  in  Jesus  blest : 
Tlie  purified  and  ransomed  soul 

Hath  entered  into  rest. 

Bunrounded  by  many  attached  friends— not  a  few  of  whom  had  tnvelM 
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long  distance  in  order  to  be  present — ^he  was^  laid  to  rest  in  Nunhpa^ 
Cemetery,  the  Kev.  C.  M.  Birrell  reading  suitable  portions  of  Scripture 
tnd  offering  prayer,  Dr.  Underhill  giving  the  address  which  will  be  found 
following,  and  the  Bey.  J.  P.  Chown  conducting  the  service  at  the  grare, 

A.  Hy  B» 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  DR.   UNDERHILL. 


"Before  committing  to  their  last 
resting-place  the  remains  of  this 
serrant  of  Christ,  it  may  be  fitting 
that,  as  the  representative  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,  I  should  recall^ 
in  a  few  words,  the  devoted,  upright, 
and  honourable  career  of  our  beloved 
and  esteemed  friend  and  brother. 

"  That  career  has  been  a  remarkable 
one  in  many  respects;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  divided  into  three  periods; 
first,  the  time  of  preparation ;  next, 
the  time  of  conflict  and  labour ;  and, 
finally,  the  time  of  contiauous  and 
successful  work. 

''It  is  now  some  thirty-seven  years 
igo  that  Mr.  Alfred  Saker  offered 
iimself  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  to  go  out  to  Western  Africa 
Id  a  missionary  of  the  Cross.  He 
rent  ia  the  position  of  assistant- 
nissionary,  combining  with  that  the 
.uties  of  engineer.  It  was  hoped  at 
he  time  that  the  Society  would  be 
ble  to  place  on  the  coast  a  small 
teameT»  of  which  he  would  be  the 
hief  officer ;  but  the  plan  failed,  and 
dfred  Saker  then  gave  himself  en- 
relj  to  the  great  purpose  to  which 
e  had  oonsecrated  his  life.  He  soon 
ecame  subject  to  the  diseases  of  the 
limata,  though,  from  the  very  first, 
e  znay  be  said  to  have  conquered  by 
Q  indomitable  will,  sustained  by  the 
evotedness  with  which  he  had  conse- 
rated  lus  life  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
Ce  never  allowed  his  personal  suffer- 
ig8  to  interfere  with  his  service  to  his 
fOrd  ;  so  that^  I  may  say,  disease 
raa  lus  servant  rather  than  his  master. 


'  He  lives  and  does  much,'  said  Dr^ 
Prince,  in  1848,  '  but  at  great  expense 
to  his  poor  frame.* 

*' Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Fer- 
nando  Po,  he  visited  the  tribes  of  the- 
Cameroons,  and  selected  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  to  become  the  site  of  the- 
mission-house.    On  the  high  bank  of 
the  Cameroons  Biver,  he  took  a  smalt 
cottage  of  one  room,  which  he  pur- 
chased of  King  Aqua,  and,  with  his- 
beloved  wife  by  his  side,  he  laboured 
with  skilful  hands  to  prepare  it  for  his 
work.    And  now  we  see  him  with  his- 
own  hands  laying  a  floor,  adding  to 
the   house    room   after    room,    and 
adapting  every  portion  of  the  rude< 
structure  to  its  subsequent  use.   From 
time  to  time  we  find   him   visiting 
Fernando  Po  to  assist  the  feeble  band* 
labouring  there,  and  devoting  himself' 
with  zeal  to  the  welfare  of  the  degraded 
people  of  that  island. 

''I  have  taken  an  extract  from  one- 
of  his  early  letters^an  almost  pro- 
phetic description  of  what  would  be  • 
the  entire  character  and  outcome  of 
his  life.    He  says,  writing  in  June,. 
1846 : '  From  my  return  from  OlarencSi 
in  February,  till  now  (excepting  one 
month),  I  have  made  the  study  of  the 
language  my  special  work,  and,  al- 
though I  cannot  say  much  as  to  the< 
advance  I  have  made,  yet  I  hope  it  is 
something;  and  I  hope  more,  that  I 
shall  live  to  translate  the  whole  Bible* 
into  the  Dualla  tongue.    With  Divine- 
assistance,  I  have  a  settled  purpose  so 
to  do,  and  I  hope  not  to  relinquish  my 
work  till  it  is  done.      Yesterday   I. 
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^Wi8  sickly;  the  day  before  tra&dating; 
to-day,  from  5  a.in.  tiU  7  p.iu.,  tna- 
aodbing  my  letsonji  and  uxangiiig 
grammar,  and|from  7  till  12  writing 
letters  (7  to  12  is  extra,  as  my  bed- 
time is  9).  I  have  corrected  my  first 
dass-book,     nearly    completed    the 

.  second,  and  shall,  if  spaxed,  soon  begin 
my  oral  instructions  in  the  Daalla.' 

'  *  This  was  the  language  used  by  oar 
brother  in  1846,  and  for  34  years  he 
laboured  at  the  Divinely  imposed  task, 

.-and  by  Ood*s  blessing  we  can  say  to- 
day, with  gratitude  to  God,  that  he 
fulfilled  it. 

'*  We  now  find  him  pressing  on  his 
inyestigations  into  the  language  of  the 
tribes   among  whom  he   dwelt,    and 

-endeavouriog  in  every  way  to  root  up 
their  evil  customs.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  cruel  and 

•  sanguinary  customs  that  accompanied 
King  Aqua*s  death,  and  others  prac- 
tised on  many  occasions  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  people.    It  was  at  a  time 

-subsequent  that  his  influence,  having 
become  so  great,  at  the  chiers  death,  I 
was  told,  when  there,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
might  have  become  himself  their  king. 
« In  the  early  period,  however,  of  his 
missionary  career  he  pasied  through 

::great  difficulties  and  trials.  His  life 
was  often  in  peril.  The  wild  people 
broke  into  his  cottage,  and  threatened 
him  with  death.  He,  himself,  once 
told  me,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  me 
by  the  man  that  did  it,  now  a  sincere 

'  Christian,  that  on  one  occasion  poison 
was  used  to  destroy  him.  Tet,  in  the 
midst  of  all,  he  continued  to  toil  and 

'  strive  night  and  day,  seldom,  perhaps, 
devoting  less  than  16  hours  a  day  to 
manual  work— evangelistic  labours — 
and  the  studies  requisite  to  acquire  a 
mastery  of  the  language ;  even  when 

•  driven  to  his  bed,  carrying  with  him 
the  books  he  required,  and  never 
allowing  sickness  or  infirmity  to  hinder 

:liis  great  work. 


«c 


Within  two  years  of  the  oommenes- 
mmtof  his  laboun  he  bad  prspwsda 
first  lesson  book  for  theaehioolhehad 
formed,  and  had  begun  to  tnuukis  a 
portion  of  the  Word  of  Gbd. 

"  Then  again  we  see  him  asBstiiig 
his  brethren  in  Fernando  Po,  ao  thst  it 
was  not  till  tiie  year  1851  he  oan  be 
said  to  have  established  himself  per- 
manently at  Cameroons.  It  was  in  1849 
he  went  over  to  Bethel  Station  to 
baptize  the  first  convert.  At  the  same 
time  a  church  was  formed,  and  the 
foundation  of  that  spiritual  building 
was  laid  which  we  hope  is  to  ever 
stand  to  the  honour  of  our  God  and 
Saviour. 

''In  1851  the  mission  was  reduced 
by  death  to  such  a  degree  that  not  a 
single   fellow-labourer   remained    of 
those  who  went  out  with  him  (except 
one  or  two  coloured  brethren).    All 
his  European  colleagues  were  gone.  He 
was  left  alone.    Hitherto,  he  had  been 
in  some  sort  in  a  subordinate  posi^n ; 
now,  from  necessity,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  lead,  and  to  occupy  the  plsco 
of  captain  of  the  Lord's  host    This  be 
did  not  hesitate  to  do.    Great  wu  bis 
confidence  in  the  help  of  his  Lord  and 
Master.    He  had  at  first  to'  occupy  the 
station  at  Clarence,  and  more  or  less  to 
dwell  there  till  the  arrival   of  Mr. 
Wheeler  released  him,    and  allowed 
him  to  return  to  Cameroons,  aftsr  a 
visit  to  England,  to  take  up  his  per- 
manent abode. 

*'  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  done  so, 
when  the  Spaniards  came  and  inter- 
rupted the  work  at  Fernando  Pd* 
Though  every  effort  was  made  to  avert 
the  necessity,  the  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  forsake  the  island,  and  ssek 
another  place  for  their  labour  of  leve. 
Mr.  Saker  was  the  pioneer  of  the  nev*- 
ment.  No  sooner  did  he  undsrstaod 
the  need,  than  he  made  it  his  bnsm-s 
to  seek  a  newhome  for  the  poor  coaverf  s 
of  Fernando  Po,  where  they  might  ssrre 
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<3od  with  freedom  of  oonectenoe.  This 
he  fotmd  in  Amboisee  Bay,  within 
M87  distance  of  Fernando  Po,  and  a 
day's  flsil  of  theCameroons  Biver,  where 
he  himself  lived. 

**  After  tnrveyiag  the  whole  region, 
he  saw  th&t  this  was  the  place  to  found 
a  colony,  where  the  work  of  God  ooold 
ha  carried  on,  and  the  knowledge  of 
His  grace  he  proclaimed. 

"With  little  difficulty  he  purchased 
a  stretch  of  land  on  the  coast  from  the 
Bimbia  chief,  King  William,  and  began 
to  prepare  houses  and  dwellings  for  the 
exiles.   We  can  see  how  his  training  in 
the  dockyard  of  Dayonport  fitted  him 
for  this  work.    With  his  own  hands 
he  showed  them  how  to  clear  the 
ground  and  erect  suitable  dwellings. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  great  work 
▼as  dae  to  the  energy  of  our  brother, 
and  the  colony  of  Victoria  owes  to  his 
antiring  care  for  many  years  its  suc- 
cessfol  existence. 

"  MeanwUle  he  did  not  neglect 
Oameroons.  He  preached  the  Gk)spel, 
he  enlarged  the  church,  he  established 
schools,  he  taught  his  converts  to  build 
houses  and  to  make  bricks.  He  has 
left  behind  him  many  artisans,  brick- 
layers, and  others,  whom  he  trained, 
able  to  build  houses  and  other  struc- 
tures. 

*'  This  has  led  to  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  character  of  the  town,  in  which 
have  sprung  up  many  houses  of  a 
better  class  than  the  rude  shanties  of 
former  di^s. 

*'  Another  oharacteiistic  of  his  la- 
boars  may  be  mentioned.  When  he 
tirst  settled  on  the  Cameroons  Biver  he 
found  hardly  any  food  to  eat.  The 
food  of  the  people  was  inadequate  in 
quantity,  so  that  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year  they  were  dependent  on  the  wild 
fruits  of  the  forest.  Mr.  Saiker  induced 
them  to  k%)ur  with  some  drglrie  of 
rdgularity,  introduoed  various  plants, 
such  as  bread-fruit,  mangoes,  oranges. 


and  other  fruits  useful  for  daily  sus- 
tenance, and  thereby  enabled  them 
also  to  supply  the  diips  frequenting 
the  river  with  vegetables  in  exchange 
for  European  productions.  I  mention 
this  to  show  how  broad  were  the 
sympathies  of  our  brother,  how  wide 
the  horizon  in  which  he  lived  for  the 
good  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
dwelt,  and  none  will  more  deeply 
mourn  his  departure  than  the  people 
of  King  Aqua's  town. 

"1  now  come  to  the  later  part  of, 
his  life,  in  which  he  was  often  weighed 
down  with  sickness  and  sorrow.    His 
plans  were  not  always  approved  by  his 
brethren — ^he  had  often  to  bear  bitter 
opposition   and   unjust   reproach.    I 
refer  to  these  things,   because  they 
constituted  part  of  that  great  burden 
which  he  had  to  bear.    Yet,  with  a 
courageous  heart,  he  bore  up  against 
them.     It  was  none  the  less  a  time 
of  arduous  labour.    A  printing  press 
had  to  be  prepared ;  he  had  to  teach 
unready   fingers    to    put    the    type 
together,  and  to  show  them  how  to 
print    when  the   type  was  set   up. 
With  his  own  hands  he  often  toiled 
at  the  press,  and,  let  it  be  said  to  ttie 
honour  of  his  daughter  Emily,  xiow 
carrying  on  her  father's  work,  that 
she  often  helped  him  at  his  task. 

**  So,  day  by  day,  we  see  that  sacred 
volume  growing  under  his  handpi 
which  should  enlighten  the  darkness 
of  Africa,  and  lead  its  people  to  drink 
at  the  fbuntaias  of  living  waters. 

''I  wiQ  poly  JB&t  mention  h's 
numerous  journeys  into  the  regions 
aroimd,  partly  to  preach  the  Q-ospel 
and  partly  to  acquire  the  information 
necessary  for  Us  work.  He  soon  fdniH 
that  the  language  of  the  tribes  aotong 
whom  he  lived  was  very  poor  in  words 
to  express  Divine  truth,  and  he  haa 
told  me  how  pmssled  he  often  was  to 
discover  suitable  idioms  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  Holy  Writ.    In  the  e 
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journeys  he  not  seldom  came  on  the 
Tery  words  which  he  required  and 
which  best  expressed  the  meaning  of 
the  Divine  Word.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  freer  from  European  idioms^ 
or  words  transferred,  than  any  African 
version  I  know — a  version  purely 
native  in  its  style  and  phraseology. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  application  and  of 
fervent  zeal. 

At  length  his  health  was  so  reduced 
that,  about  three  years  age,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  home,  never  again 
to  resume  the  work  he  loved.  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  his  modest,  yet  noble, 
demeanour  amongst  us.  I  need  not 
speak  of  his  unostentatious  address,  or 
of  the  simplicity  with  which  he  told 
us  how  God  had  wrought  by  him. 
All  this  is  fresh  in  our  memory.  I 
express  the  conviction  of  my  own 
mind  when  I  speak  of  him  as  one  of 
the  most  heroic  missionaries  I  ever 
knew,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
servants  of  the  Lord  our  Master.  I 
wish  not  to  exalt  him  above  others, 
but  only  to  glorify  the  grace  of  GKkL 
in  him.  What  he  was  God  made  him ; 
and,  in  giving  him  to  us,  God  gave 
us  a  noble  specimen  of  His  workman- 
ship. 

'*  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 


the  Lord ;  yea,  saith  Oke  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.* 

"  I  cannot  dose  without  expressing 
how  deeply  I  sympathise  with  the 
honoured  wife  of  our  brother.  Sbe 
has  been  his  companion  throughoizt 
the  thirty-seven  long  years  of  his 
African  pilgrimage,  his  strength  in 
distress,  his  nurse  in  sickness,  his  help 
in  trouble.  She  seconded  him  in  all 
his  labours ;  she  taught  the  young, 
clothed  the  naked,  instructed  the^ 
women  in  the  duties  of  motherhood; 
and  I  do  not  say  too  much  in  her 
presence  when  I  say  that  she  has  been 
the  worthy  wife  of  Alfired  Saker,  and 
has  done  worthily  the  duty  that  came 
to  her  to  do. 

"  And  we  think  to-day,  too,  of  the 
absent  children  of  our  dear  brother 
with  sympathy  and  regard.  One,  the 
excellent  wife  of  our  West  AGricaiL 
missionary,  Mr.  Thomson^  and  the 
other,  Emily,  just  gone  oat  to  tbe 
coast,  anxious  to  renew  her  exertioos 
among  the  people  where  she  was  bom, 
and  whom  she  has  loved  so  well,  and 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  her  fsther 
and  mother.  May  Qod  bless  their 
labours;  may  all  the  consolations  of 
Gbd,  and  the  comfort  of  His  Spirit,  be 
their  portion. 


Mission   House  and  School-room,  Ambas 

Bay,  Cameroons,  Africa. 

Bt  thb  iate  Rkv.  Alfbxd  Saxks. 

(^  JSpi^fvrtft^,^.  106.) 

MANY  of  our  friends  will  remember  the  interruption  of  miaaionaiy  work 
in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  in  1858,  and  the  subsequent  expnluon 
of  the  small  church  gathered  by  much  labour  and  aixfferisg  thnmgh 
previous  years  in  that  place.  The  Spanish  OoveninieDt  of  that  day  refuse^i 
longer  to  tolerate  Protestant  worship  iu  their  colonies. 
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It  was  on  that  occasion,  and  in  consequence  of  that  expulsion,  tbat 
Mr.  Saker  sought  a  new  home  for  the  church,  where  freedom  of  worship 
could  be  secured  and  a  refuge  found  for  the  oppressed  as  well  as  for  thoee 
irhose  Utos  wen  endangered  from  the  prevalent  charges  of  witchcraft 
.moDg  the  heathen  around. 

A  district  of  country  on  the  western  base  of  the  Cameroohs  mountain 
as  purchased  from  the  neighbouring  chiefii,  and  a  settlement  began  at 
oibas  fiaj.  This  settlement  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Victoria* 
te  clearing  of  that  mighty  forest  of  its  enormous  growth  of  trees  and 
^rlacing  creepers  was  an  onerous  task,  yet  the  aze  and  the  fire  prevailed, 
!  in  due  time  small  dwellings  were  provided  for  all  who  accompanied 

Saker  to  this  new  home. 

'he  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  second  permanent  house 
t  by  Mr.  Saker,  which  was  intended  to  be  and  has  been  the  honie  of 
resident  missionary  from  that  day  until  now.  The  house  is  oh  one 
,  soitably  divided  into  compartments  for  a  family.  The  basement, 
3d  by  stone  walls,  is  utilised  as  apartments  for  servants  and  stores, 
e  other  building  represented  is  now  used  for  school  purposes  only. 
s  long  used  for  public  worship  also  until  the  present  permanent  chapel 
111  It,  which,  however,  is  not  shown  in  this  engraving. 
»  tablet  in  the  foreground  marks  the  resting-place  of  Horton 
>n,  an  African  who  attached  himself  to  Mr.  Saker  in  1844,  and  who 
>anied  him  in  the  establishment  of  the  mission  at  Cameroons,  and 

onward  through  all  the  years  of  his  life,  and  who,  by  loving,  devoted 

won  the  affection  of  all  the  true  and  the  good. 


Cutting  a  Congo  Canoe. 

are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  our  friends  this  month  an  engraving 
from  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  of  cutting  a  Congo  canoe,  which 
o  is  ^ery  g^phically  explained  by  the  following  letter : — 


DKAH.  Mn.  Baykes. — Mr. 
on.  has  iivritten  you  somewhat 
it  our  Tnanual  labour  out 
>ngf>y  mud,  as  you  have  ex- 
'-isli  to  receive  sketches,  &c., 
sem  our  xnission  work,  I 
pted  a  sketch  of  some  work 
was  en^a^d  recently. 
>aiiyizi^  letters  will  explain 


our  difficulties  in  obtaining  lime  for 
the  building  of  our  stone  house.  One 
of  the  difficulties  was  the  conveyance 
of  the  limestone  from  the  rock  to  the 
kilns,  both  of  which  were  not  .far  from 
the  Loaji  Biver,  although  a  good  strip 
of  water  intervened. 

'^  Of  course,  a  eanoe  was  suggested, 
and,  as  we  each  had  our  own  depart  «i 
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meats  of  labour*  tlus  work  fell  to  me. 
It  was  at  Brat  very  diffienlt  to  find  a 
suitable  tree,  althQugb  mucb  'busb' 
skirts  the  Loaji.  One  was  selected,  but 
a  few  strokes   of .  the  aze  revealed 
much  rottenness  under  a  promising  ex- 
terior.   Again,  we  heard  of  a  fine  tree 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
rirer*  which,  after  beiag  fashioned  into 
a  canoOy  might  be  transported  to  the 
river.    An  expedition  started  to  ex- 
amine and  cut ;  but  the  splendid  tree, 
which  appeared  almost  as  a  landmark, 
being  visible  at  a  great  distance,  had 
the  same  rottenness.     Another  tree 
was  found  on  the  river  bank,  and  was 
duly  -out  down.    It  appeared  very  pro- 
mising, '  and  many  days   and  much 
labour  were  expended  in  hollowing. 
But  it  also  proved  a  failure  on  account 
of  a  rottenness  we  oould  not  discover 
until    half  cut.     The  day   of  this 
bad  "disoovery   we   heard    that    the 
men  of  Sekundu  (a  village  about  a 
mile  from  the  river)  said  that  they  had 
two  fiae  trees  of  '  canoe- wood '  in  the 
bush  beside  their  town,  and  if  Mundeli 
(white  man)  wanted  to  make  a  good 
canoe  he  should  come  and  cut  one  of 
those.     Immediately  I  started  with 
two  or  three  men  to  see  this  tree,  taking 
with    me   supplies    of    food    for   a 
few  days,  because,  although  the  town 
was  only  four  or  five  miles  from  San 
Salvador,  much  time  would  be  lost  in 
going  backwards  and  forwards.    The 
^town^  consisted  of  seven  houses  or 
familiep,  and  I  proceeded  to  examine 
the  tree.    It  was  a  species  of  bombax 
or  cotton  tree,  of  the  kind  from  which 
the  Gongo  Biver  people  make  all  their 
canoes.    The  country  people  call  the 
tree^Fuma  uchi'  (king  tree),  and  it 
18  worthy  of  its  name.    It  was  eighty 
feet  high,  and  the  lower  fifty  feet  were 
withoutabranoh,  andperfeotly  straight. 
'*  Then  came  a  palaver  with  the  king, 
who  was  quite  willing  to  give  me  the 
tree,  for  as  he  was  a  king  (over  seven 


families)  it  was  infra  dig,  to  sell  to 
Mundeli,    at  the   same   time  men- 
tioning that    a   certain   number  of 
yards  of  doth  would  fittingly  become 
part  of  the  business.    I  suggested  that 
the  price  was  rather  high,  but  he  ig- 
nored all  thought  of  a  sale,  so  I  asked 
him  to  supply  me  with  some  men  to 
hollow  the  tree,  being  desirous  that 
Sekundu  men  should  have  a  ohaneeto 
earn  some  of  our  doth,  and  that,  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  giving,  he  had  better 
leave  the  form  of  acknowledgment  to 
me  ;  but  most  certainly  I  should  not 
give  him  the  quantity  of  doth  he 
named;   however,  if  he  treated  me 
well  he  might  look  fbr  some  at  my 
hands  when  the  work  was  done.    We 
each  repeated  the  same  palaver  several 
times,  and,  lest  I  should  farther  waste 
the  royal  time»  I  desired  to  oommenoe 
the  operationof  outtingthetreeinques- 
tion.  The  tree  was  soon  stretched  along 
the  ground,  for  the  wood  was  soft.  Tiie 
branched  top  of  the  tree  lay  in  a  pa- 
pyrus marsh.    We  logged  the  tree  at 
twenty-five  feet,  and  proceeded  imme- 
diatdy  with  hollowing,  and  when  the 
sun  began  to  be  low  I  started  the  San 
Salvador  men  home.    Epea  remained 
with  me.  and  in  the  morning  the  six 
available  men  of  the  plaoe  presented 
themselves,  and  the  chips  soon  covered 
the  ground.    We  made  good  progrese, 
but  the  next  day  the  men  wished  to 
go  out  hunting  from  about  ten  to  three 
o'dock.    I  objected,  and  we  had  a  pa- 
laver ;  but  it  was  no  use.  The  men  had 
no  idea  of  regular  work,  so  Bpea  and 
I  had  to  go  on  alone.    Shortly  after- 
wards much  shouting  and  aorsamisg 
announced  that  one  of  the  men  had 
shot  a   large   boa  constrictor.     Ihe 
creature  was  twelve  feet  long  and  of 
large  girth.    Although  well  ahoti  I 
saw  the  heart  tiirobbing,  and  when 
I  pressed  my  stick  upon  it  it  began 
slowly  to  ooil  up  and  to  crawl  along; 
but   little    life   remained.     It 
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i  good  opportanity  to  examixie  its 
uioath-gear.  It  ishomble,  indeed; 
uoQung  ooald  disentangle  iteelf  horn 
ite  reolined  fangs.  Tlie  next  morn- 
ittg  the  men  started  for  honting, 
iespite  mj  warning.  I  therefore 
)aid  them  0%  and  started  late  in 
beaflamooaforSaa  Salrador  to  ob- 
in  some  people  who  would  work,  and 
e  next  ffloming  returned  with  eome 
»,  and  in  a  short  time  they  finished 
f  job*  We  oat  the  tree  down  on  a 
asday  afternoon ;  the  next  Taesday 
mng  the  canoe  was  being  slowly 
;ged  to  the  Loaji.  She  was  dragged 
iliders  OTer  the  rough  hUly  part, 
at  twelve  o'clook  the  next  daj  she 
in  the  water.    After  taking  some 


^  breakfiast '  we  gaye  the  king  his  pre- 
sent, entered  the  canoe,  and  began 
to  cat  away  the  sonib  which  choked 
the  riyer.  Eyentnally  the  liyerwas 
cleared  for  the  desired  distance,  and 
the  limestone  was  carried  down. 

**  I  haye  been  writing  this  letter  in 
a  natiye  house  at  Eyabi  whilst  on 
journey  to  Musuka.  My  materials 
are  on  my  knees  as  I  write,  and  eleyen 
men  haye  crowded  the  house  to  wit- 
ness the  mysterious  operation,  nearly 
sill  holding  oonyersation  at  the  same 
time,  for  which  cause  you  will  please 
excuse  anything  'erratic'  in  this 
letter. 

**  Yours  affectionately, 

**  W.  HOLMAX  BEinXEY." 


Africa  for  Christ. 

SHALL  HAVE  DOMINION  ALSO  FRO^  SEA  TO  SEA,  AND  FROM  THE  RIYER 


UNTO  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH. 


j> 


NEWS    FROM    THE    CONGO. 

following    interesting    letter   has  just  been   received  from   Mr. 

>mber  : — 

to  remember  that  six  months  is  a  yery 
short  period  in  the  history  of  any 
mission.  To  haye  settled  down  (we 
think,  in  firm  and  undisturbed  posses- 
sioD)  ;  to  haye  built  extensiye,  fiairly 
comfortable,  though  but  temporar}', 
premises,  and  half-finished  the  work 
of  building  a  large  stone  house;  to 
haye  attached  to  ourselyes  many  warm 
friends,  including  the  King  of  Congo ; 
to  haye  commenced  a  school,  and  taken 
some  of  our  scholars  to  page  14  of 
'Mayor's, Spelling  Book;'  to  haye 
held  a  well-attended  seryice  (ayerage 
attendance  150}  for  the  last  four 
months,  and  been  able  to  explain 
clearly  Ood's  truth,  besides  eyery 
eyening   haying    Bible-reading    and 


DEAR     Ma.      BAT2fB3, — TwO 

3  seem  to  be  necessary  with 
uch  occupations  as  letter- 
fctionary  work,  &c. ;  one,  a 
ded  by  oyer -fatigue  of  body, 
;  wet  afternoon.    Both  those 

beings  falfiUed  in  my  case 
3 on,  X  w^iah  to  spend  it  in 
1  a  sort  of  semi-annual 
ur  proceedings,  a  sort  of 
e  w  of  thB  first  six  months* 

Congo  Afisaion." 

AToimis*  Work. 

1.  fa.r  less  is  accomplished 

lid  like,  And  we  ourselyes 

atient,  yet  we  and  all  the 

e     Confiro   Mission  need 
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prayers  in  Portuguese  for  those 
who  understand  that  language,  with 
good  opportunities  of  pressing  home 
the  truth  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
attend;  to  have  collated  about  a 
thousand  words  of  a  hitherto  un- 
written language;  to  have  made  a 
journey  to  Makuta  in  the  face  of  very 
great  difficulties,  two  journeys  to  Mus- 
suoa,  a  yisit  to  our  friends  at  Palaballa, 
"and  the  lower  cataracts  of  the  Congo, 
and  to  have  in  near  contemplation  a 
journey  to  Zombo  (en  route  for  Stanley 
Pool) ; — all  this  means  work  done,  and 
the  blessing  of  a  gracious  and  faithful 
Gk)d  upon  the  work  of  the  Oongo 
Mission*  We  can  certainly  'thank 
Gody  and  take  coorage,'  while  we 
humbly  and  earnestly,  as  we  think  of 
unfaithfulness,  carelessness,  and  in- 
dulgence on  our  part,  pray  for  grace 
and  strength  and  a  memory  quick  to 
remind  us  of  His  loye  and  our  duty,  so 
that  we  may  be  more  faithful  and 
earnest  in  our  important  work.  His 
goodness  and  long-suffering  is 
wonderful  in  prospering  us,  despite 
our  unworthiness  and  coldness  of 
heart.  Oh,  to  haye  His  richest  bless- 
ing in  full  measure,  and  to  bring  these 
people  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  I  May  the  effectual,  fer- 
vent prayers  of  many  ^lise  like  a 
fountain  for  us  night  and  day,'  in  our 
weakness.*' 

DiFFICULTIBS  AND  TbIALS. 

'^We  have  had  our  difficulties  and 
trials,  the  latter  sometimes^  heavy  and 
hard  to  bear;'  brightest  earthly  hopes 
have  been  blightedi  dearest  earthly 
treasures  removed  from  our  presence 
making  the  ouUook  dreary  and 
desolate^  and  taking  away  half  its 
interest;  while  the  heart,  in  utter 
weariness  and  sadness,  has  longed  for 
the  eternal  rest,  with  the  sweet  com- 
panionship of  those  whom  '  the  Lord 
gave   and   has   taken  away.'     True 


words  spoken  by  our  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Tritton  on  that  memorable  evening  at 
Cannon  Street  Hotel—'  Africa  has  had 
its  martyrs,  and  she  may  haye  them 
again.' 

"  Amid  all  my  soreness  of  hearty  1 
am  very  proud  of  my  wife.  Heroie  in 
her  brave  spirit ;  ready  for  anythingin 
her  Master's  service;  come  life  er 
death,  true  and  loyal  to  the  core;  and 
with  all  the  winning  gontleneas  ef 
tenderest  womanhood,— one  might  weU 
be  proud  of  such  a  wife.  But  she  is 
taken  to  other  and  nobler  servios 
above,  and  I  bow  myself  under  ths 
Master's  hand,  knowing  *He  doelh 
all  things  well.' 

''Other  trials   have   come  in  tks 

threatened  interruptions  to  ourwoik 

in  a  fair  amount  of  fever  (generally 

the  result  of  over-fatigue),  and  now  we 

are  passing  through  a  period  of  great 

anxiety  in  the  sickness  of  one  of  our 

Cameroons  assistants,  Epoa  (who  is 

supported  by  the    Sunday-school  at 

Llanelly,  S.  Wales).    When  Grandy 

was  here,  ten  years  ago,  small-pox 

broke    out    amongst   the   people  of 

Congo,  and  hundreds  were  carried  olT 

by  it.    Of  course,  in  the  superstitions 

minds  of  the  people,  suspicion  pointed 

to  the  Engli^mian   as  the  oaoee  of 

this  calamity.    When  I  tell  you  that 

Epea  is  down  with  small-poz,  you  will 

understand  the  peril  of  our  position. 

To-day  is  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease, 

and  he  is  doing  very  well,  and  no 

other  person  in  Congo  has  yet  caught 

the  infection.     Of  course^  we  hvf 

isolated  poor  Epea,  who  is  now  (whils 

a  furious  tornado  is  raging)   under 

one  of  our  waterproof  tents  in  an  old 

Portuguese  fort,  a  good  mile  away 

from  any  house  in  the  town.     Ws 

have  to-day  almost  finbhed  roofing  in 

the  old  powder-house  of  the  Ibr^  so  as 

to  fit  up  a  rough  small-pox  hospital,  if 

needful.    Epea  seems  fairly  chesKf^ 

in    his  isolated  pontion,   and  is  ui 
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intine— no  one  bat  Mr. 
I  and  myself,  with 
iio  has  unmiBtakably  had 
I,  going  near  his  tent. 
8  in  our  Father's  hands, 
lieye  He  wiU  bring  us 
trouble/* 

Ilimate  of  Gonqo. 

g^ords  about  the  climate 
^7  brethren,  I  am  glad 
nyself  are  all  determined 
3  a  good  character.  Ten 
urs'  navvy's,  miner's,  or 
k  in  a  day  has  naturally 
les  exhausting,  and  the 
nb  up  San  Salvador's  hill, 
a  been  working  at  lime, 
r  in  the  valley  below,  has 
) ved '  the  last  straw  which 
mel's  back,  and  we  have 
u  for  a  little  fever,  though 
19,  and  one  or  two  of  us 
3tout,  ruddy  appearance 
ids  in  England  would  be 
or  susceptibility  to  colds 
rers  has  been  specially 
h  the  change  of  seasons, 
old  residents  in  Africa, 
month  on  in  the  rainy 
is  very  heavy  in  spite  of 
e  people  on  that  score  be- 
1  them  the  magic  lantern , 
y  my  dear  young  friends 
3ad.  The  whole  aspect 
y  wonderfully  changes 
ige  of  season.  Coming 
lyador  in  July  the  hills 
>red  with  brown  grass, 
ten  feet  high,  having 
e  almost,  as  the  wind 
,  of  innumerable  hill- 
ig  com.  Going  down 
the  beginning  of  Octo- 
grass  had  been  burnt, 
black  hills  every- 
y  eye,  black  and  bare, 
the  hills  were  covered 


with  small  green  grass,  in  which  our 
donkeys  revelled.  Now  the  grass  is 
from  two  to  six  feet  in  height,  seeming 
to  have  started  up  by  magic  under  the 
genial  (or  uncongenial,  as  the  case 
may  be)  showers  of  nun,  and  it  is 
very  inconveniently  choking  up  the 
paths.  The  little  river  Luegi,  in  the 
valley,  where  so  many  of  our  laborious 
operations  have  been  carried  on,  has 
risen  over  ten  feet  with  a  month's  rain, 
overflowed  its  banks,  and  spread  over 
the  valley  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  roads  crossing  this  river  are  im- 
passable on  foot,  and  yesterday  the 
king  sent  a  request  that  his  people 
might  use  our  canoe.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  conveyed  all  our  lime  up 
before  this  flooding ;  but  our  work  la 
often  stopped  by  the  heavy  rain." 

Ths  Peoplb  of  Congo. 

.  *<And  now,  a  little  more  detail 
about  the  people  of  Congo  and  our 
position  among  them.  Laziness  being, 
in  our  opinion,  the  national  curse  of 
the  African,  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  get  them  to  work.  At 
first  only  a  few  very  small  boys  en- 
tered    into    engagements    with  the 

<  mundele '  or  white  men,  and  when  a 
little  doth  was  earned  these  would 

<  give  notice.'  Oar  Kroo  boys  having 
aU  run  away  made  us  very  short-^ 
handed  the  first  month,  and  buUding, 
&c,,  went  on  very  slowly.  Now,  every 
morning  when  the  roll  is  called,  twenty 
stout  men  and  boys  *  line  up  *  and  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  their  day's 
work.  Some  dig  out  stones,  others 
carry  them ;  some  mix  up  mortari  others 
attach  themselves  as  our  assistants, 
apprentices  to  the  work  of  building  ; 
some  take  axes  and  fell  timber,  others 
cut  grass  for  thatching,  or  thick  bam- 
boo palm  ribs  for  the  *  purlins '  of  our 
roof.  Epea  and  Cam  do  most  of  the 
carpentering,  and  Misilina  is  master 
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mMon.  Ahnofit  every  day  oar  two 
picks,  four  )ioe0,  fiye  shovels  and 
spadesy  eight  matohets,  and  six  kniyes 
are  all  in  nse,  and  a  great  deal  of 
work  is  got  through.  I  write  now  on 
Saturday  night,  and  have  just  paid  off 
our  hands;  to  eaoh  four  yards  of 
'  doth  *  so  called  (material  is  the  most 
convenient  name  for  it,  though  I  must 
say  that  the  doth  we  introduce  is 
douhle  as  good  as  that  of  the  traders), 
costing  in  England  2d.  or  2|d.  a  yard. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  each  receives 
also  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  yards 
of  the  same  material ;  their  weekly 
and  monthly  wages,  in  acoordance 
with  coast  custom.  Besides  this  we 
have  to  give  them  daily  rations,  alter- 
nately in  food  audio  heads.  A  month's 
work  from  a  strong  man  costs  (ex- 
dusive  of  freight,  &c.,  of  materials) 
about  eleven  shillings,  expenses 
amounting  to  about  tO  per  cent,  for 
oaxriage,  &c.** 

Tbb  Spellino  Mahia. 

"The  great  mania  in  San  Salvador 
at  present  is  the '  tanganga-dimosi-di- 
mosi/  0^  the  spelling  mania.  The 
anxiety  of  these  people  in  reference  to 
our  evening  school  is  astonishing,  and 
every  Saturday  night  they  disappoint- 
edly remark  to  us: — ' Mbasi  Domingo. 
Eskola  pabala  aiina'  (To-morrow's 
Sunday.  No  school  to-day).  To 
whidi  we  answer,  '  Mundele  mabibi, 
mabibi'  (the  white  men  are  too  tired), 
having  resolved  to  have  Saturday 
night  to  oursdves.  One  or  two  are 
very  intdligent ;  learn  vexy  quickly, 
foid  have  good  memories.  Their 
achool  is  our  school  too.  One  spella 
out  8  M  B  I*  L,  smell ;  and  telling  our 
friend  Matoka,  or  the  blacksmith,  that 
this  is  the  same  as '  cheirar '  in  Portu- 
guese, we  get  it  correct  Mushicongo — 
equivdent  to  our  Sunga.  While 
one  of  us  takes  this  school,  another 


teaches  our  Cameroons  people  in  lead- 
ing, writing,  eompositiony  and  arith- 
metic. Then  the  two  dasses  nsst, 
and  we  have  prayer%  a  portion  from 
the  English  Testament,  fdlowed  by 
the  same  in  Portuguese.  Our  com- 
ments on  the  letter  axe  explainsd 
to  those  who  do  not  undentsnd 
Portuguese,  and  often  awaken  esxn- 
est  remarks  and  questions.  A 
prayer  in  Englidi  and  one  in  Portn- 
guese  follow.  This  sdiool  is  held 
every  evening  but  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Sometimes,  if  the  night  is 
very  wet,  we  are  tempted  to  hope  they 
xhay  not  come  to  school  (we  being 
very  tired  with  our  day's  work),  but 
generally  in  vain;  some  one  comes 
and  asks  if  he  shall  zing  the  hdl  for 
schooL 

"Our  Sunday  morning  aervicessie 
very  encouraging,  large  and  attentive 
audiences.  Misilina  (our  Gameroons 
or  Victoria  assistsnt,  supported  by  the 
Sunday-sdiool  at  Ondow  Ch^el, 
Brompton),  who  knows  Portngoese 
and  Mushicongo  fairly,  or  Dom 
Qarda,  the  King's  Secretary  of  Stite, 
translates  fi>r  us,  and  the  people  listen 
splendidly.  The  harmonium  is  a 
very  great  attraction.  On  Soaday  tiis 
Congo  people  rardy  work,  and  gen- 
erally follow  our  example,  and  come 
out  in  special  suits." 

Thb  Kino  A2n>  Nobubs  of  Cohoo. 

**  Matoka,  and  Dom  Migud,  the 
blacksmith  (£ancy  a  knighted  noble- 
man working  at  the  forge),  are^  as  I 
expected,  our  two  warmest  fiiends* 
and  I  hope  great  things  of  them.  All 
the  people  seem  attached  to  their 
English  misdonariea^and  would  deeply 
grieve  to  lose  them. 

* '  D.  Pedro  V.,  King  of  Congo— what 
is  he  like  ?  As  to  pecsond  appeaianoe,  I 
hope  soon  we  shall  be  able  to  ssed 
you  his  photograph.     At  preseet  D* 
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England  on  the  brain* 
f.  Sent  Tetterday  for 
»  of  <  Mayor  *  so  that  bia 
learn  Engliah;  talks  of 
lotograpb  taken  to  tend  to 
ia ;  is  concocting  a  letter 
ler  MiiJ6<«ty;  cannot  be 
ibandon  the  idea  of  send- 
0  visit  ber,  tbinking  sbe 
icionsly  pleased  to  load 
lents  (although  the  king 
d  the  passage  to  England 

Of  course  D.  Pedro  ia 
hat  African  monarch  is 
)ects  an  occasional  pre- 
a  few  candles,  reels  of 
opean  tobacco.  But  be 
68  us  carriers  when  we 
768  us  what  ground  we 
lilding,  &o ,  and  is  our 
for  is  D.  Pedro  so  ayari- 
African  chiefs  or  kings 
.  His  liberality  keeps 
>  chief  oyer  yisits  him 
;  a  good  present  of  doth, 
gardly  or  selfish;  has 
Hock  and  seyeral  pigs 
i  seems  to  delight  in 
ship  by  means  of  pres- 
ixious  for  iLfluence  and 
ill  bis  people  seem  to 
ey  him.  He  professes 
bian,  as  do  some  others 
eed  to  see  evidences  of 
)ofore  we  can  caU  them 
been  in  great  trouble 
,  and  anxious  to  know 
to  do.  We  could  not 
)ut  them  away,  as  this 

productive  of  greater 
to  bear  God*s  Word,  is 
•ested  in  it,  and  we  are 
ibout  D.  Pedro,  and 
la  soon  to  send  you 
3rnin^  bim.' 


f> 


OONS   CoTrriKGENT. 

one  contingent^  though 
wisbed,  is  yery  useful 


indeed,  especially  Misilina,  of  wbonb 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  He  is  a. 
thorough  Christian,  and  has  truer,  more- 
unwavering  Christian  convictions  and 
feelings  than  any  other  African  I  h&ye- 
met.  He  is  simple-hearted  and  earnest, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  bis- 
Christian  work.  To  aU  this  be  adds 
the  rare  (African)  qualities  of  indus- 
triousness  and  trustworthiness.  He  ia 
very  popular  in  Congo,  and  every  one> 
seems  to  like  him.  His  wife,  also  a 
true  Christian,  is  a  profotmd  study  to 
all  the  Congo  women,  who,  I  think,, 
stand  in  some  awe  of  ber  majestic 
style;  bis  two  daughters — thirteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  perhaps — are  fairly 
good  girls.  I  wish  they  and  my  boy 
Cam  were  Christians ;  and  I  feel  sure- 
our  prayers  for  them  must  be  answered . 
Cam  is  the  protege  of  Camden  Boad 
SchooL" 

CoifcsBKiira  the  Donkets. 

"  Our  friends  the  donkeys  claim  a 
word.  Death  has  been  busy  among 
them,  especially  during  the  first  few 
months  of  coarse  dry  grass.  The 
report  is  as  follows : — 

'*  'Brownie'  (No.  1)  died  from  ac- 
cident in  an  overcrowded  boat  (June). 

** '  Sandfield  Park '  died  from  in- 
judiciously eating  poisonous  grass- 
September. 

*•*  Child's  HilV  and '  Brownie '  (No. 
2)  died  from  exhaustion,  resulting  from 
eating  poor  grasses  (September). 

•'•Prank'    ditto    ditto    (October). 

** 'Westbourne  Park,'  well  and 
strong;  our  best  donkey;  has  done 
good  service  with  the  lime. 

**  *  Hampstead  Heath,*  well  and 
strong;  also  yery  useful  in  carrying 
lime. 

'"Downs'  rather  weak,  but  has 
done  bis  share  of  work. 

"•Belle  Isle,'  'Bt.  Leonards,'  and 
'  Hastings,'  in  first  rate  health;  these^ 
three  donkeys  are  in  foal. 
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**  *  Calthorpe '  and  tbe  othon  for 
'which  funds  haye  been  given  we 
hesitate  to  purchase  yet,  until  we  see 
how  our  surviving  donkeys  thrive. 
You  will  see  that  we  have  had  severe 
losses,  and  have  learnt  experience 
for  next  dry  season,  when  we  shall 
stable  them,  and  feed  them  on  cassada 
or  maize. 

"  Negotiations,  very  alow,  are  being 

•carried  on  with  the  King  of  Congo  for 

one  of  his  cows  which  has  just  calved. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  catch  the 

cow,  which,  for  the  last  three  weeks 

•they  profess  to  have  been  attempting, 

but  it  is  stated  to  be  '  minto  brabo,'  or 

very  wild.    When  the  king  gave  us  a 

bull,  we  had  to  find  and  shoot  it.    We 

should  offer  to  catch  this  cow  for  him, 

but  we  fancy  that  any  manifestation 

-of  anxiety  on  the  subject  would  send 

the  price  up.    However,  very  soon  we 

hope  to  be  getting  our  daily  glass  of 

milk  firom  <  Bloomfield'  and  'Bawdon.' 

^Ooats,  sheep,  and  pigs  we  have  no 

difficulty  in  getting,  and   generally 

kill  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  fowh*, 

•too,  are  plentiful ;  ducks  are  brought 

to  us  from  two  or  three  days'  distance ; 

'we  have  a  dozen  or  more  beautiful 

tame  pigeons  flying  about  the  place, 

a  cage  of  pretty  little  birds,  and  a 

•queer  nondescript  animal  (Crudging- 

ton's  pet)  something  between  a  rat 

•and  a  squirrel.    We  have  been  glad  to 

taste  fresh  fish  up  here,  caught  in  the 

Luegi,  and  to  find  mushrooms,  plenty 

of  onions,  and  a  little  mint.*' 

Plans  for  the  Interiob. 
«  And  now,  in  concluding  this  letter^ 
a  few  words  aboot  the  very  important 
part  of  our  work — getting  into  the  further 
interior.  Of  this,  jou  and  many  of 
our  friends  are  anxious  to  hear.  Let 
"tne  assure  you,  none  can  be  more 
anxious  on  this  score  than  we  our- 
selves, each  one  of  us.  Our  idea  of 
-promotion  and  reward  is  to  get  as  far 
•in  the  interior  as  possible,  and  when 


two  of  OS  are  able  to  leave  here  and 
settle  further  in,  the  two  left  behbd 
will  feel  very  disappointed  that  tbey 
are  not  the  fortunate  brethren.  When 
we  received  such  a  rebuff  at  Maknta, 
I  contemplated  an  immediate  journey 
to  Zombo,  in  spite  of  the  rainy  season, 
but  it  seemed  inadvisable.  News  of 
our  Makuta  defeat  would  ha.ve  reached 
Zombo,  and  weighed  against  us ;  and 
the  general  idea  of  our  having  come 
to  take  the  country,  or  to  open  the 
road  to  the  ivory  mart,  would  be 
strong  in  the  minds  of  the  Zombo 
people.  Nor,  after  our  being  the  caun 
of  trouble  between  the  King  of  Congo 
and  Makuta,  would  it  be  easy  so  sood 
after  to  obtain  carriers.  Bather,  than, 
than  to  risk  an  abortive  attempt,  it 
seemed  to  me  best  to  quietly  rest  at 
San  Salvador  for  the  three  monthB* 
rains,  get  on  with  our  building  and 
teaching,  and  to  let  the  reports  of  our 
behaviour  spread  about  so  as  to  g«t 
the  confidence  of  the  people;  tlwc 
during  the  '  little  dry  season '  (if,  as 
reported,  a  dry  month  did  break  the 
rains)  to  try  our  Zombo  journey* 
Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  to-morrov 
(Idth  Dec)  Misilina  and  Matoka  ai« 
to  go  as  ambassadors  to  Zombo,  aad 
on  their  return  Mr.  Gradgington  and 
myself  hope  to  start  on  this  important 
journey.  We  were  obliged  by  tke 
king  to  send  ambassadors,  althongb 
loth  to  do  so  for  many  reasanf. 
Misilina  has  acted  splendidly  in  this 
matter,  and  in  his  devotion  and  aeU- 
abnegation  reminds  me  more  of  John 
Williams*  assistant  teachers  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  than  any  other 
African  I  have  ever  met  Before  we  go 
we  hope  to  complete  the  walls  of  our 

new  house  (already  we  are  nearly  fi»« 
feet  up,  with  the  foundation).  Our 
comer  stones  weigh  about  Any-a-fow 
and  took  ten  or  twelve  men,  with  roa^ 
lever  and  roller  applianoss,  to  mote 
them  along. 
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habity  when  not  too  tired,  will  dose  this  long  letter  by  going  in 

aties  fall  upon  one  of  my  to  see  him. 

go  and  spend  an  hour  "  Be  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Baynes,  that 

7  afternoon  with  the  King  our  Master  is  with  us,  and  we  shall  be 

)st  interesting  conversa-  blessed.     Directly  we    open   station 

ler  subject  than  religion  No.  2,  at  Zombo  or  elsewhere,  we  shall 

last  Sunday  I  talked  to  write  for  more  assistance,  for  an  ad- 

iibject  of  prayer),  and  I  dition  of  at  least  two  new  brethren." 


Annual   Subscribers. 

UL  esamination  of  last  year's  List  of  Annual  Subsorlptions 
hat  of  the  year  before  shows  that : — 

ers  contributing  annually         £67.4  18_6 

3  fallen  out  of  the  List. 

ons  to  Local  Treasurers  and  Secretaries  re- 

3d  in  discovering  that  of  this  number 

irs  contributing X149  17    0 

paid  their  subscriptions  in  some 
r  way  than  formerly. 

rs  contributing X135  10    0 

paid  their  subscriptions  after  date, 

0  be  still  accounted  for 

•8  contributing £389  11     6 

£g*  18^6 

)  subscribers,  60  contributing  £91 3s.  6d.  have  died  during 
contributing  £98  98.  Od.  cannot  continue  owing  to  *^  reduced 
'  and  other  causes,  and  194  contributing  £199  198.  Od.  have 
'  to   inquiries.      400    subscribers,   therefore,  contributing 

lis.  6d.  WEBE  LOST   TO  THE   MiSSION  DURIiNG  LA.8T  IBAR. 

1 J  do  we  appeal  to  our  readers  and  the  churches  to  take  these 
their  serious  consideration,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power,  not 
lew  subscribers  to  take  the  places  of  the  400  lost  to  us,  but 
%ae  this  most  important  source  of  support  both  in  number 

irprising  fact  that,  including  all  the  larqb  gifts  of  liberal 

1  the  juvenile  and  Sunday-school  contributions  (contributing 
'rth  of  the  total  income  of  the  Society),  the  average  giving 
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of  all  oar  churcbes  for  Christ's  work  abroad  amounts  to  very  mach  leas 
than  ime  penny  per  church  member  per  week,  although  yery  few,  perbapa^ 
would  refrain  from  spending  one  penny  peb  day  for  a  newspaper ! 

One  penny  per  week,  and  one  shilling  per  quarter  from  each  of  oar 
churoh  members  in  this  country^  would  give  an  income  to  the  H^Usaion  of 
more  than  one  hundred  atid  fifteen  thoueand  poujid^^  or  more  than  tbn» 
times  as  much  as  the  present  receipts. 


^axtxsa  B^^' 


TIDINGS  FROM  INDIA. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Rouse,  M.A,  of  Calcutta,  writes  :- 


^*  I  do  not  know  if  you  remember  a 
translation,  which  I  sent  home,  of  a 
tract  written  by  me  on  Juggernaut. 
It  was  published  in  the  Juvenile  Herald 
for  November,  1877.  Mr.  Haegert 
tells  me  the  tract  is  very  popular  in 
his  parts,  as  the  people  there  are  a 
good  deal  devoted  to  Juggemaiut.  He 
says  that  in  one  village  there  were  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  intended 
to  go  on  a  pilgrimagOi  aod,  seeing 
the  book,  tbey  thought  they  might 
learn  something  about  their  god. 
They  therefore  bought  it,  and  did 
learn  sometldng  about  him  which 
they  did  not  know  before,  the  result 


being  that  they  gave  up  their  pii« 
grimage.  Mr.  Haegert  mentioned 
also  the  case  of  a  priest,  who  said  to 
him  that  he  could  not  answer  the 
book,  bat  begged  him  not  to  distri* 
bute  it,  for,  if  people  read  it,  hia  liriog 
as  priest  would  be  gone.  Mr.  Haegert 
asked  if  I  had  ever  read  the  tract,  and 
was  surprised  to  hear  that  I  had 
written  it.  The  Tract  Society  wooid 
like  to  bring  out  similar  tracts  aboat 
the  other  gods  and  goddesses.  I  hope 
that  when  I  return  to  India  I  shall  be 
freer  for  literary  work  than  I  have 
been  for  most  of  the  past  sevea 
years." 


JAPAN. 


The  Eev.  W.  J.  White  writes  from 
**  It  is  just  about  a  year  ago  now 
since  we  landed,  and  our  hearts  re- 
joice in  the  goodness  of  our  God  in 
having  given  us  seven  souls.  How 
much  do  these  tokens  of  the  Divine 
presence  with  us  cheer  oor  hearts 
and  encourage  us  on  in  our  work !  Of 
oourss^  we  have,  in  common  with 
others,  many  things  to  vex  and  dis- 


Tokio  :— 

courage  us,  but  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  these,  for  though  they  tronUe 
us  for  a  little,  yet  we  can  rise  aboTe 
them,  and  say,  'The  Lord  hathdoae 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  sre 
glad.'  Frequently  we  see  signs  that 
the  great  enemy  is  endeavottnog  ^ 
undo  our  work;  but  these  signs  of 
his  cunning  generally 
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at  some  gfood  is  being 
'ery  fact  that  Satan  is 
'ejoioe  in  our  God,  and 
knowing  tliat  He  who 
more  than  he  who  ia 
that  the  GK>d  in  whom 
ing  to  nothing  all  the 
evil  one.  Pray  for  ns, 
Qes,  that  we  may  be 
r)rd  and  in  the  power 
lat  we  may  preea  on  in 
glorious  work,  that  by 


God^a  grace  we  may  win  many  seuls 
into  His  Kingdom. 

'*  I  hope  that,  now  we  have  got  tSils 
mission  fairly  started,  you  will  do  all 
you  can  to  send  a  brother  out  to  help 
us — it  is  anxious  work  labouring  on 
siagle-handed.  liiay  the  Lord  of  the 
haryest  stir  up  the  churches  at  home 
to  give  very  liberally,  to  the  end  that 
more  labourers  may  be  sent  into  this 
most  promising  portion  of  the  great 
field,  and  may  He  send  the  right  man!' ' 


A  KAREN  INCIDEN. 


the  other  day  a  little 
seemed   to   us   well 

lissionary  and  a  friend 

nrere  visiting  a  Karen 

le  district    The  native 

lered  about,  and   the 

lired  concerning  their 

The   report  told   of 

and  loss.     The  crops 

adly  damaged — ^nearly 

II deed— by  incursions 

i  people,  poor  at  the 

great    straits,  hardly 

way  to  turn.     The 

a  bushel  and  a  half 

in   the  hupk)  in  his 

lot  know  where  more 

1.     They  had  all  been 

9  rats  which  were  so 

md  this  food,  though 

ir  liking,  was  better, 

than    the  common 

se  the  field  rat  lived 

was   no  more  than 

eat  their  food  they 

After  a   pleasant 

ian  intercourse — for 

l^h    poor   and  hard 

iserful    and  uncom- 

■frionary  was  about 

khe  deacon  of  the 

led  out  of  his  girdle 


ten  rupees  and  handed  them  over, 
saying,  'This  is  to  go  towards  the 
support  of  the  missionary  among  the 
Kha-Tchins '  (a  heathen  tribe  farther 
north,  among  whom  the  Karens  sup- 
port a  Mission}.  Oar  friend  was  com- 
pletely taken  aback  by  this,  and,  after 
a  little  consultation  with  his  American 
companion,  strongly  remonstrated, 
saying,  'It  is  too  much ;  you  should 
not  do  this ;  the  poor  f\ind  of  your 
church  here,  which  is  so  badly  off, 
should  have  this  money;  I  cannot 
take  it.'  But  the  deacon  insisted, 
and  the  other  brethren  heartily 
united  with  him,  saying,  '  It  is  Qod's 
money ;  it  has  been  given  for  this 
Mission ;  we  cannot  touch  it ;  you 
must  take  it ; '  and  the  pastor  clinched 
the  matter  with  the  noble  words, '  We 
can  eat  rats,  but  the  Kha-Tchins  can- 
not do  without  the  Gospel.' 

*'So  the  money  went  as  was  de- 
signed. But  if  anybody  thinks  those 
Karens  will  be  the  poorer  for  the  gift 
he  greatly  misunderstands  the  eco- 
nomics of  God's  Kingdom.  And  if  any- 
body wants  to  go  and  do  likewise,  he 
will  have  to  give  a  good  large  sum 
before  he  begins  to  reach  their  standard 
of  self-forgetful  and  self-sacrificing 
benevolence." 
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NEWS  FROM  NORWAY. 
Oar  brother  J.  M.  Sjodahl  writes  from  Skien  : — 


••  Deab  Bbotuer  Baynes, — It  will 
be  a  joy  to  you  to  hear  that  our 
ohnrches  are  well  at  this  time,  and 
that  they  are  growing  both  in  number 
and  strength. 

''Here  at  Skien  our  new  chapel  is 
sometimes  as  much  too  small  as  oar 
former  room,  was,  for  the  hearers  have 
increased  greatly  during  this  winter. 
The  Lord  has  also  been  pleased  to  yisit 
us  with  His  mercy,  so  that  not  only 
have  the  church  members  become 
oonfirmed  in  the  truth,  but  scTeral 
conyersions  have  also  taken  place.  It 
is  not  very  seldom  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  persons  stand  up  and  want  us 
to  pray  for  them.  Five  have  already 
been  added  to  us  this  year,  and  we 
hope  to  gain  Tictory  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  I  have  just  been  to  Kris- 
tianssund.  The  Lord  has  particularly 
visited  this  place  during  the  winter.  A 
great  hunger  after  the  Gospel  is  there. 
Prayer-meetings  are  held  every  where 
in  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  many 
ask  for  salvation.  Ood  has  also  saved 
many  there  ;  praise  His  name !  I  read 
a  paper  when  I  was  there  upon  the 
'  History  of  the  Baptists.'  This  lecture 
was  attended  by  more  than  700 
persons,  some  of  the  highest  classes 
of  the  nobility  being  represented 
there.  My  paper  called  forth  re- 
plies in  the  newspapers,  which,  being 
in  the  hands  of  Lutheran  clergymen, 
wrote  against  me.  I  answered.  The 
Lutherans  then  summoned  auxiliaries 
from  all  quarters.  Priests  came  there 
from  the  country  round  about,  and  so 
a  meeting  was  held,  when  the  question 
'Baptists  and  Baptism'  was  to  be 
discussed.  2,000  persons  at  least  were 
present.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the 
Lutheran  clergymen  themselves  oould 
not  agree  when  met  together  for  the 


purpose  of  destroying  the  Bapti^» 
One  clergyman  said  children  were 
condemned  if  they  died  without  hsTing 
been  sprinkled ;  another  said  No  !  and 
a  third  said  we  could  know  nothing 
about  it.  Of  course  the  priests  thought 
themselves  masters  of  the  field,  but 
that  is  not  quite  so.  One  Lutbeian 
gentleman  stood  up  in  the  assembly 
and  said  that  he  would  leave  the 
Church  since  there  were  no  better 
arguments  to  be  produced  for  her. 
And  many  people  who  were  present, 
first  at  my  lecture  and  then  at  these 
Lutheran  opposition  meetings,  seem 
quite  convinced  that  we  are  right  The 
Lord  seems  to  have  much  work  to  da 
in  this  place,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  shall  soon  go  there  again. 

"  Norway  needs,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  Protestant  land,  that  the 
GtMpel  should  be  preached.  Hypoorisj 
is  so  common,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  fostered  by  the  religiow 
system  of  the  State  Church.  For  when 
the  people  can  go  to  ohuroh  in  the 
morning,  and  hear  that  they  are  *  good 
Christians,'  and  then  to  ball  or  theatre 
in  the  evening,  not  to  mention  fir 
worse  places ;  and  never  hear  that  thej 
ought  to  repMt  for  their  tim  oad 
toorldlinets,  but  instead  of  that  hear 
that  they  are  '  children  of  God,'  born 
again  in  baptism  'by  water  aad.lbe 
spirit,*  I  can  only  ondentaiid  that 
such  a  religion  will  make  hypoontes 
and  formal  subjects. 

"  It  is  therefore  well  worth  while  to 
do  much  in  order  to  proclaim  the 
glorious  Gospel  here^  lest  souls  shoold 
go  down  to  the  grave  without  having 
heard  what  true  religion  is.  May 
God  help  us  in  all  respeete  fiv  Hi* 
name's  sake,  and  make  iu  fiiilhftil  I  ** 


I 
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will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  safe  arriral  ia  Calcutta  of  the  Bev. 
).  Thomas  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  February. 


ii  we  learn  that  the  0.8.  Navarino  reached  Calcutta  on  Friday^ 
iying  on  board  Mr.  and  Mr?.  Norris  and  family,  and  Mr.  Hook, 
)t  of  the  Circular  Boad  and  Lall  Bazaar  churches. 


'ecord  with  deep  sorrow  that,  in  consequence  of  failure  of  moral 
jommittee  have  been  compelled  to  terminate  their  connection 
}ck,  of  Victoria,  West  Africa. 


Q  of  Dr.  Wenger's  health  is  still,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  some- 
be  has  had  a  yery  trying  relapse,  and  his  state  is  causing  great  | 
[Committee  and  his  numerous  friends. 


meeting  of  the  Mission  Committee,  a  most  cordial  resolution 
passed  to  the  Bey.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Buckley,  to  Mr.  and 
r  the  Oeneral  Baptist  Mission  at  Cuttuck,  Orissa,  and  other 
t  there,  for  their  great  kindness  to  Dr.  and  Miss  Wenger 
tceut  yisit,  and  Dr.  Wenger^s  serious  illness ;  the  generous 
lese  friends,  and  their  thoughtful  and  delicate  attention  during 
suspense,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  we  are  thankful  for 
of  thus  publicly  recording  our  obligations  to  them. 


letter  is  from  our  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Lewis : — 

«*  Combe  House,  Sidcot,  near  Weston-super-Mare. 
^R.  Batkes, — Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  insert  in  the< 
f  the  BLbbaIiD  my  acknowledgment  of  the  very  kind  response 

friends  to  the  appeal  I  made  to  them  privately  on  behalf  of 
gon  Ohunder  Dutt's  new  scheme  for  securing  hearers  for  the< 
ilvation  at  the  annual  mela,  or  fair,  held  in  his  district. 
made  a  similar  appeal  in  the  Freeman  and  Bapiut  papers,  and 
gh  small,  greatly  pleased  our  good  brother,  and  the  outcome  of 
exceeded  his  expectations.  Perhaps  your  readers  generally 
;hat  Gogon  conceived  the  idea  that,  if  he  could  have  a  stall 
)  English  books  and  toys,  &c.,  &c.,  the  novelty  would  attract 
)  of  people,  and  the  singing  band,  represented  in  February 
[ERAii2>,  being  in  attendance,  would  sing  the  Qospel  in  true 

thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  preachers  of  it. 
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"  I  received  an  earnest  request  from  oar  good  brother  some  months  ago  to 
furnish  a  stall  or  stalls  for  him  again  for  the  mela  to  come  off  in  March,  but 
was  too  unwell  to  attend  to  the  matter  immediately ;  the  generous  manner  in 
which  dear  friends  have  now  helped  shows  that  more  might  haya  been  done 
with  more  time. 

'^I  beg  now  to  retam  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  following  donors  :~Ths 
l^ligious  Tract  Society,  for  a  grant  of  £7  worth  of  their  valuable  publicationi 
•consisting  chiefly  of  story  and  picture  books ;  to  Elisha  Bobinson,  Esq.,  for 
three  rolls  of  pictures  of  all  sizes  ;  to  Mrs.  Polglase,  and  other  ladies  of 
Tyndale  Chapel,  Bristol;  to  Lady  Lush,  Mrs.  Underbill,  Mrs.  Sturt;  Ids. 
Betts,  of  St.  Albiu's;  Mrs.  Watts,  of  Watford;  Mrs.  Porter's  Bible  Glass, 
Broadmead,  Briatol ;  Mrs.  Rickett,  Mrs.  Tymms,  and  other  ladies  of  Down*« 
Chapel,  Clapton,  and  Mrs.  James,  of  Salisbury — for  parcels  of  fancy  and  useliil 
articles  of  various  kinds ;  and  to  Miss  Dicker  and  friends  at  Birkenhead,  for 
£5,  which  I  had  expended  in  half-ounce  bottles  of  q  uinioe,  spectacles,  scissors,  &c. 
My  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Frank  Smith  and  Mr^.  Trafford  for  their 
kindness  in  re-packing  the  various  articles,  and  preparing  them  for  despatch 
to  India. 

"  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  expended  in  further  evangelistie  effoiti. 
The  case  was  sent  out  in  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Thomas,  and  I  trast  will 
reach  Calcutta  this  month. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Baynes, 

•*  Yours  very  truly, 

"M.  Lkwis." 


Under  date  of  February  26th,  Port  of  Spain,  Mr.  Gamble,  jun.,  announces 
the  safe  arrival  in  Trinidad  of  himself,  his  mother,  and  sister,  after  *'  a  speedy 
and  pleasant  voyage  from  Southampton."  We  are  glad  to  add  that  they  are 
all  feeling  greaUy  benefited  in  health  by  their  visit  to  England. 


We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  annouooementi 
in  this  number  of  the  TTigitArT^  of  our  forthcoming  Anniversary  Services,  tnd 
to  suggest  that,  at  the  various  Missionary  Prayer  Meetings,  special  prayers 
should  be  offered  for  a  blessing  on  these  meetings ;  very  earnestly  do  we  dseiie 
that  they  may  prove  '^  times  of  refreshing.'* 


In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy, 
the  Committee  have  resolved  to  keep  open  the  books  of  the  Society  until  the 
10th  of  this  month,  the  impending  Qeneral  Election  in  many  cases  compellisg 
a  postponement  of  ordinary  collections.  All  contributions,  therefore,  sent  to 
the  Mission  House  on  or  before  that  date  will  be  included  in  the  jesi^s 
accounts.  All  remittances,  cheques,  drafts,  and  post-office  orders  shoidd  bs 
eent  to  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Baynes,  and  be  crossed 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Be  van,  Tritton,  &  Co. 
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EIQHTY-EIQHTH    REPORT. 

Thb  Report  that  the  Committee  of  tlie  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
have  to  bring  before  their  constituents  at  this,  their  Eighty-eighth 
Anniyersaryy  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  encouraging  and 
stimulating. 

For  although  there  are  some  shadows  in  the  picture,  as  in  all 
human  efforts  there  must  be,  yet  it  speaks  of  steady  progress,  of 
increased  agency,  of  brightening  harvest  prospects,  and  of  growing 
liberality,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  churches  gathered  out  of 
heathendom  and  of  the  churches  at  home,  notwithstanding  great 
commercial  pressure  and  agricultural  distress. 

Looking  back  upon  the  work  of  the  past,  beholding  the  many 
open  doors  on  all  hands,  and  glancing  forward  to  the  hopeful  f utorc, 
the  Committee  desire  '*  to  thank  God  and  take  courage." 


(gitsbrti    Mbsbns. 


INDIA. 

From  the  date  of  what  the  assembled  brethren  called  **  the  solemn 
day''  at  Leicester  (March  20th,  1793),  when  Andrew  Fuller, 
addressing  his  Brethren  Carey  and  Thomas,  about  to  leave  for  the 
East,  said — 

«  From  Asia  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord  into  Europe,  and  glad» 
indeed,  shall  we  be  if,  through  your  instrumentality,  that  joyful  sound 
reverberate  to  Asia  again,  and  extend  to  every  part  of  the  earth," 

down  to  the  present,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  Mia»<»* 
of  the  Society  has  been  carried  on  in.  India. 
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ful  review  of  the  present  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
3  of  this  great  empire  cannot  but  lead  the  impartial  and 
il  inquirer  lo  feel  the  force  of  the  weighty  words  of  the 
e  and  devout  Lord  Lawrence,  written  only  a  short  while 
I  lamented  decease  : — 

ma  clear  to  me  that  the  old  state  of  things  in  India  is  crumhliog 
.  that  the  missionaries  of  the  future  will,  to  a  large  extent,  find 
ready  and  prepared  to  hear  them,  instead  of  having  to  contend 
itter  prejudice  and  obstinate  bigotry  of  former  days.  Maoh 
7  been  done,  by  missionaries  and  education,  especially  amongst 
1,  and  these  agencies  will  soon  do  much  more." 

ts  for  the  past  year  tend  only  to  confirm  this  judgment, 
ivhile  admitting  its  truth,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for 
t  peoples  have  been  un-pro^^ressive,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
vely  recent  days  that  the  quickening  influences  of  Western 
ty  and  civilization  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ; 
iven  now,  amid  all  the  many  and  striking  proofs  of  develop- 
growth,  the  institutions  of  the  past  retain  a  mighty  hold 
actions  and  habits  of  nearly  all  classes  of  the  community. 
I  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  educated  life  in  Lidia  at 
it  time  is  the  rapid  growth  and  spread  of  European  in- 
consequence of  which  '*  rank  atheism  is  openly  avowed  by 
lOut  a  blush/'    A  most  thoughtful  and  observant  missionary 

dd  native  society  in  India  is  a  restless  sea  of  religious  specu- 
ibiting  much  superficial  activity,  but  possessing  very  little 
ligious  earnestness.  It  is  not  the  difficulties  of  a  supernatural 
the  objections  of  shallow  positivism  which  are  our  great 
;hoagh  almost  every  day,  in  some  form  or  other,  these  come 
but  the  want  of  any  deep  and  real  8en$e  of  tftn,  and  the  vital 
of  religious  truth." 

striking  feature  is  the  aggressive  action  of  the  Moham- 
rhe  religion  of  the  false  prophet  has  been  a  vast  power  in 
ical  and  religious,  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years  past, 
s  of  the  peoples  of  India  have  embraced  its  tenets.  To- 
itical  power  has  almost  gone,  but  its  powerful  religious 
cnriains  scarcely  diminished.  Its  aggressive  and  prose- 
irit  has  been  marvellously  aroused,  and  its  followers  are 
ly  parts,  engaged  in  a  remarkable  crusade  on  its  behalf. 
:ts  of  not  a  few  of  our  missionary  brethren  seem  clearly  to 
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establish  one  important  fact— the  increasing  vitalify  and  independence 
of  the  native  Chrietian  Churches, 

Probably  in  former  jears  some  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  trying  to  organize  natire  churches  on  the  exact 
model  of  those  in  this  country,  instead  of  allowing  Asiatic  Christianity 
to  develop  for  itself  such  ecclesiastical  organizations  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  an  Oriental  race.  It 
scarcely  should  be  matter  for  surprise  if  under  present  and  greatly 
altered  conditions  the  plans  and  methods  of  earlier  years  should 
call  for  re-consideration,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  modification  and 
alteration. 

The  interesting  experiment  of  our  native  brother,  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Dutt,  in  Khoolnea,  mentioned  in  last  year's  Report,  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  year  with  increasing  success.    He  writes : — 

"  Our  churches  have  shown  a  large  degree  of  Ohristian  liberality ;  '  the 
lice-giving  system*  and  'first  fhiits  offerings'  have  been  most  popular 
with  our  churches.  The  Bev.  M.  N.  Rose,  of  the  Free  Ohuroh  of  Scotland, 
in  his  last  report  of  the  Gopalgunge  Mission,  says — '  Following  the 
example  of  the  Baptist  brethren  at  Khoolnea,  the  females  of  our  churches 
have  recently  introduced  the  custom  of  setting  aside  a  handful  of  rice^  at 
the  time  of  measuring  it  for  cooking,  day  by  day.'  And  I  am  toldmany 
other  ohurdhee  have  very  successfully  adopted  the  plan. 

"  To  pay  the  salaries  of  our  two  preachers  and  our  Bible  woman,  some 
of  our  people,  who  have  no  silver  or  gold  to  give,  have  given  their  braae 
plates,  cows,  and  fowls,  and  many  of  them  have  exhibited  remarkable 
8elf-denia\." 

In  Delhi,  Mr.  Guyton  has  tried  the  same  plan,  and  says  : — 

<<  In  this  way  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  daily  handful  of  com  could 
be  given  by  the  poor  members  of  the  church  without  any  perceptible 
sacrifice,  while  the  value  amounted,  in  some  cases,  to  dauUe^  and  in 
others  to  four  timea  the  contributions  previously  given  in  coin." 

Our  brother  Dutt,  in  carrying  on  his  missionary  labours,  relies  mndi 
also  upon  the  power  of  **  sacred  song,"  and,  as  was  reported  two  yean 
ago,  has  formed  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Ehoolnea  church 
a  small  band  for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music,  both  choral  and 
instrumental — members  of  the  '' Khoolnea  Singing  Band"  fre- 
quently accompanying  him  on  bis  evangelistic  tours.  Mosio 
appears  to  form  an  un&iling  source  of  interest  and  attraction,  and 
to  exercise  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the  native  mind.  Mr.  Bouse 
writes:— 
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og  the  yoff ,  our  broOier,  Gh.  0.  Datt,  paid  a  yuSt  to  Mxme  of  the 
lage  dhnrohes  vith  his  ainging  band»  and  did  great  good  in 
ip  the  people.  Ab  the  remit  of  hie  Tinti  at  tho  next  natire 
monthly  gathoring,  it  wwi  reeolyed  to  snpport  a  worthy^p 
amble,  brother  as  a  jveaoher  of  their  oimh  and  at  their  owm 
this  Trae  eheecfhlly  done." 

ler  proof  of  the  great  influence  exerted  over  the  peoples  of 
saored  song,  we  may  again  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
►f  Delhi,  nrho  writes  :— 

kve  fanned  a  small  native  ohob  here,  and  it  is  part  of  our  plan 
I  well  as  to  preach  ^m  town  to  town.  At  our  first  halting 
nipore,  where  we  stayed  only  one  day,  the  singing  of  the  young 
d  yery  attraotiTCU  and  quioUy  drew  together  a  large  crowd. 
I  and  I  gave  two  or  three  addresses,  and  between  each  addres& 
IS  sung.    The  people  were  singularly  attentive." 

irry,  giving  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Bishtopore^ 

emoon,  evening,  and  night  were  spent  in  'servioes  of  song,'* 
Bengalis  seem  never  to  be  weary.  There  were  two  or  three 
igers  from  the  several  South  YiUage  churches,  who  relieved 
at  intervals.  Many  of  the  Scripture  narratives,  beginning 
eation,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Oospel  history,  put  into  verse  • 
aetres,  were  stmg  to  difRsrent  tunes." 

en  James,  of  Barisanl,  also  says :— r 

music  and  singing,  though  not,  periiaps,  attractive  to  a 
9  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  nativea.  It  draws  the  people 
ill  directions.  Through  this  instrumentality  we  have  often 
>wd0  to  bear  us  preach,  that  many,  not  being  able  to  see  or 
limbed  up  into  the  trees  to  realise  their  earnest  desire.  The* 
I  always  remain  still  and  quiet  until  our  Ghwpel  address  wa» 

r  novelty  introduced  during  last  year  by  our  Brother 

e  establishment  of  a  Christian  **  mda^^  or  fair*    Writing 

lys: — 

^.contemplated  mela  has  been  a  great  success.  We  have 
le,  Dhurmo  Uddipony  Mela.  The  object  of  tMs  mela  Is  to 
jk>spel  and  sing  our  Christian  hymns  in  honour  of  our 
9re  is  a  large  paddy  field  near  Euddumdy,  belonging  to  our 
hich  we  selected  for  holding  the  mela.  In  the  month  of 
y  is  reaped,  and  the  land  is  clear  and  dry  in  this  season, 
rows  of  buts,  eadi  000  feet  by  10  feet,  and  a  large  pavi£on, 
1  palm  tre<{s,  at  iJie  entrance  of  the  fair,  for  preaching  and 
irmns«    When  we  commenced  building  huts,  a  cou^e  ^ 
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zemindars,  who  are  Hindoos,  offored  the  probable  expense  if  we  held 
the  mela  on  their  lands;  bat  we  refosed  the  offer  for  yarioos 
reasons.  Oar  benighted  ooontrymen,  when  they  start  a  new  mala, 
generally  inyite  gamblers,  bad  women,  parties  of  obscene  aingen,  wine 
and  opiam  sellers,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  men,  beside  beathenish 
worship  of  the  god  or  goddess  for  whose  honour  the  mela  is  held.  We, 
in  our  public  notices,  clearly  stated  that  we  would  sing  pore  Christian 
iymns  and  deliver  religious  addresses  eyery  day,  and  would  not  sUow 
gamblers,  bad  women,  wine  sellers,  or  parties  of  obscene  singers  to  stay 
in  the  fair  to  demoralise  the  people,  since  this  mela  is  for  the  preaching  of 
the  pure  religion  of  Ohrist,  Learning  about  the  contents  of  our  pabHc 
notice,  many  ELindoos  and  Mohammedans  had  given  out  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  would  not  attend  our  mela,  and  it  would  be  a  failure.  We 
had  several  prayer-meetings  in  all  our  churches  before  the  mela,  that  it 
jnight  turn  a  great  blessing  te  our  countrymen.  The  Lord  heard  onr 
prayers,  and  gave  us  necessary  help  and  wisdom  beyond  our  electa- 
tion. 

**  The  first  day  of  the  mela,  about  300  shopkeepers,  with  iheax  Tatious 
articles,  came  and  occupied  the  huts,  and  many  opened  their  shops 
.without  huts,  and  we  were  obliged  to  build  additional  rows  of  huts  for 
their  accommodation.  In  the  morning  of  this  day  we  opened  the  mela 
by  singing  one  of  our  hymns. 

^*  I  read  the  first  chapter  of  Bevelation,  and  after  two  prayers,  offered  by 
two  of  the  preachers,  I  gave  an  address,  and  my  text  was, '  I  am  Alpha 
•and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  said  the  Lord :  which  is^  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.'  About  6,000  people  were 
gathered  together  inside  and  outside  of  the  pavilion  to  hear  ottr  hymns  and 

;  addresses.  After  the  service^  people  b^an  to  buy  and  sell,  and  we  com- 
jnenoed  preaching  to  those  who  wished  to  hear  more  about  Ohrist  We 
continued  our  preaching  till  evening.     At  9  p.m.  we  sang  six  hymns 

•«oonnected  with  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  offered  three  prayers^  and  so 

>  rdosed  the  labour  of  the  first  day. 
**  We  closed  the  mela  after  six  days. 
'* According  to  rough  calculation,   30.000  people  have   heard  the 

unessage  of  salvation,  and  about  300  shopkeepers  sold  their  things. 

**  Gh>OD  Bbsttltb  of  ths  Mxla. 

"  1.  Two  sweetmeat  sellers  suioe  the  mela  have  been  led  to  seek  Ohriit 
earnestly.  One  of  them,  after  his  return  home,  gave  out  to  some  of  bis 
relatives  that  Ohriatianity  ia  the  true  religion ;  and  he  has  learnt  a  good 
deal  about  Ohrist  during  the  mela,  and  is  trying  to  beoome  His  discipl** 
We  can  safely  say  that  those  who  attended  the  mela  retomed  lumie  with 
good  impressions,  and  th^  wiU  talk  about  Ohrist  and  Ohristisnity  a 
JUmg  as  they  remember  the  meU. 

*'  2.  Our  mela  has  been  an  aggressive  movement  of  the  bbsrohis- 
TaziouB  agencies  were  employed  in  attacking  Hindooism  and  Mbhsa- 
jBiedanism  by  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Ohrist. 
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ir  GhriBtians,  being  onited  on  the  oooftrion  to  preach  Ohxist  to  the 
ITS,  and  confiwrring  among  themaelyes  on  many  tuefbl  enbjeote  for 
re  of  the  ohorchea,  were  zefreahed  and  edified  to  a  great  extent 
ir  xnela  proyed  temporal  bleasing  to  some  of  our  people.  Three 
oar  Christians  bought  several  things  from  Oalonttay  and  other 
d  sold  them  in  the  mela  with  profit  I  hope  next  year  many 
y  their  example.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  if  our  poor  agiioul- 
.n  earn  a  little  yearly  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  employed  in 

9. 

ume  to  suggest,  that  you  have  a  mela  in  England,  to  stir 
ssionary  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  the  English  and  others 
lot  contribute  for  missionaxy  purposes.  Suppose  you  issue 
'  to  all  the  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
im  to  supply  you  with  boxes  containing  idols  worshipped  by  the 
and  other  things  whidh  would  attract  the  EngUsh  mind,  and 
ice  for  exhibition  $  I  think  it  would  create  more  correct  im- 
n  the  minds  of  the  people  than  many  speeches  relating  to  the 
» heathen.    We  will  gladly  send  a  box  from  this  district.*' 

native  churches  in  the  South  Villages,  Mr.  Rouse  writes : — 

*  the  year  thirty-two  persons  have  been  baptized,  and  within 
7  weeks  a  well-to-do  man  at  Khari  and  his  eldest  daughter 
ne  Christians,  and  seem  really  to  have  the  grace  of  Christ  in 
8.  His  wife  and  his  other  children  have  been  taken  away  by 
ves,  and  he  cannot  even  get  to  see  them.  I  hope,  however,, 
ig  they  will  rejoin  him. 

jple  of  India  have  the  reputation  of  not  knoning  what  grati- 
opt  as  implying  a  deep  sense  of  favours  to  come,  but  I  think 
nuch  maligned:   they  have   strong   personal  attachments, 

0  such  as  show  a  friendly  feeling  to  them.    I  do  not  know 
Eire  any  people  who  are  more  sensitive  to  personal  character,, 
ger  I  have  to  do  with  the  native  Christians  in  the  South,  the 
rsonal  affection  have  I  felt  towards  them." 

istricti  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  great  mission  field,. 

Catholics,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  more  than, 
ive.  They  have  adopted  various  plans  to  draw  away  tLv 
.,  by  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the  natives  on  loan, 

their  utmost  to  destroy  the  work  of  Protestant  mis- 

je  writes:— 

or  so  ago  the  reddent  Bomish  priest  built  a  chapel  at  Khari^ 

from  ours,  hoping  to  draw  away  the  people.    He  expended  a 

im  of  money  upon  it,  but  nobody  has  ever  gone  there ;  service 

1  there,  and  now  the  buildihg  is  just  left  to  itself,  and  a  house 
in  this  climate  will  not  have  much  'left'  of  it  long.    At 
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Lnokyantipore  and  Dhanghatta,  where  the  BomaniBts  hare  been  least 
tmBuooeflsfdl,  matters  have  been  qtdet  during  the  year.  Many  of  those 
who  have  been  led  astray  now  wish  to  oome  back,  and  would  do  so  if 
we  would  only  lend  them  money  to  enable  them  to  break  the  bonds  of 
debt  with  which  the  priests  hare  so  tightly  bound  them." 

As  Mr.  James,  who  has  now  taken  over  charge  of  the  work  of 

this  district,  writes : — 

''  The  Boman  Oatholics  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  finTOurable 
time  to  center  into  the  fields  of  other  missionary  organisations,  their  in- 
efanutionB  being  '  to  go  wherever  ProUdant  miseione  are  at  work* " 

One  other  prominent  fact  that  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
reports  of  our  brethren  is  the  eagerness  of  the  natiyes  to  purckaee 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts. 

Mr.  Bion,  writing  from  Eastern  Bengal,  says : — 

*'At  Khatdhu  h&t,  where  last  year  we  were  hooted  out,  and  not  a 
single  book  could  be  sold,  we  found  a  great  change  for  the  better.  Not 
only  did  they  hear  me  to  the  end,  but  the  demand  for  gospels  was  so 
great  that  my  son  and  two  of  the  boatmen  had  enough  to  do  l<>r  a  whole 
hour  to  satisfy  the  demand.  But  the  hardest  work  in  the  way  of  selling 
Scriptures  was  at  the  large  market  at  Balaguzg .  At  first  I  had  only  two 
boatmen  with  me  with  a  basket  taJl  of  books.  After  pressing  through 
the  crowd,  we  found  a  sxnall  pakka  house  within  an  enclosure.  As  the 
doors  were  shut,  I  began  to  preach  from  the  verandah,  but  the  damour 
for  books  was  so  great,  that  I  had  to  give  in,  and  b^in  selling  the 
.gospels, 

«  The  scene  which  followed  baffles  description.  We  were  so  completely 
shut  in  all  round,  that  three  of  us  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  inareasing 
crowd  at  bay,  selling  all  the  while.  Step  alter  step  was  contested  lbr» 
-and  people,  holding  out  their  hands  with  pice  in  them,  called  out :  *  Give 
me  a  Musalmani  book,'  or  when  they  were  Hindoos  :  '  Sir,  I  want  a 
Hinduani  book.*  The  h&t  being  so  full  of  buyers  and  sellers,  it  was  with 
some  apprehension  that  we  pressed  on  slowly,  crowd  after  crowd  following 
us.  Coming  to  the  boat  with  the  empty  basket  I  refilled  it,  after  having 
counted  the  books,  and  took  four  men  with  me,  directing  my  son  with 
two  boatmen  to  go  to  the  right,  while  I,  with  two  more,  went  to  the  Islt 
of  the  h&t|  and  not  to  stop  till  we  all  had  reached  the  south  end  of  the 
market.  This  was  quite  impossible,  however,  for,  before  we  had  reached 
the  other  end,  all  the  books  had  been  sold.  One  Mahajan  alone  bought 
a  dozen  of  various  kinds.  The  boat  having,  by  this  time,  moved  down  to 
the  south  end,  new  supplies  of  books  were,  for  the  third  time,  sent  to  the 
hftt.  In  fact,  from  two  to  six  o'clock,  with  a  very  short  interval*  we  had 
been  hard  at  work,  and  all  felt  done  up." 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  native  evangelists  in  GomiDah, 
Mr.  Spurgeon  reports :— 
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»  yaiioos  joumejrs  of  iluB  brotlier,  about  2,600  copies  of  the 
id  other  parts  of  the  Bible  have  been  sold;  not  one  has  been 
tis/' 

5V.  Thos.  Evans,  of  Monghyr,  writes :—  • 

reat  enoooragement  we  haye  is  in  the  distribution  of  so  many 
f  the  Scriptures  and  tracts.  In  1879  I  sold  oyer  5,000  copies, 
ly  in  1880  I  haye  sold  7,000  more,  making  in  all  12,000  copies 
months.  The  sales  of  God's  Word  during  the  past  year  haye 
lordinarily  large.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  wide- spread  distri- 
God*8  Word,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  this  '  good  seed '  will 
h  fruit  in  due  time  if  we  faint  not.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  so 
lie  people  purchase  the  Scriptures." 

Dthcr  missionaries  in  Bengal  and  the  North- West  bear  like 
to  the  extreme  eagerness  of  the  people  to  become  possessed 
ord  of  God. 

immittee  cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  most  encouraging  and 
ict.    The  late  Sir  Donald  McLeod  wrote : — 

I  known  many  cases  in  the  course  of  my  long  life  in  India,  where, 
oould  diBcoyer,  the  Word  of  Ood  aUme,  without  oral  teaching  or 
n,  had  wrought  the  great  and  blessed  change  in  the  natiye 
life,  and  not  a  few  natiye  Christians  haye  traced  their  conyer- 
ding  God*s  Word  for  themselyes,  without  any  teaching  from 
aary." 

<*  Though  seed  lie  btiried  long  in  dust, 
It  sha*n*t  deceiye  our  hope ; 
The  precious  grain  can  ne*er  be  lost, 
For  grace  ensures  the  crop." 

cl  spiriiiial  results  the  past  year  has  also  been  yery  en- 
Many  striking  instances  of  conyersion  haye  occurred, 
I  few  cases  of  fidelity  to  Christ,  and  patient  endurance, 
^re  opposition  and  bitter  persecution, 
^ton,  of  Delhi,  writes : — 

I  was  at  Muttra,  in  December  last,  I  heard  from  heaJthen  lips 
of  the  death  of  our  aged  natiye  Christian,  FauL  About  a 
I  his  death,  he  came  from  Muttra  to  Delhi,  to  commune  with 
n  in  Christ  before  his  decease.  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
h  him,  and  was  always  moyed  and  cheered  by  his  glad  and 
L.  I  remember  when  he  left,  he  spoke  of  our  meeting,  no  more 
heayen. 

eyers  in  Missions  will,  I  know,  say  that  tins  was  only  a  subtle 
f  adaptation  to  the  understood  desires  of  the  missionary ;  but 
leory  cannot  account  for  his  dying  testimony  when  surrounded 
)  only.    About  two  days  before  he  died,  he  became  oonscioiiB 
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of  hifl  approaohing  departure,  and  ceased  not  to  testify  that  he  died  in  the 
firm  faiih  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

'*  As  nearly  as  I  can  translate,  his  last  words  were :  '  I  am  a  Christian. 
My  dear  Lord  is  calling  me,  and  I  am  going  to  Him.  Yoa  will  not  horn 
my  body  as  the  Hindoos  do,  but  bury  me  as  a  Christian.' 

*'  No  Christian  firiend  was  near  him  ;  he  was  alone  in  his  faith,  amidst 
tens  of  thousands  of  idolaters  ;  but  that  faith  supported  him  in  his  last 
moments,  and  filled  him  with  joy,  and  at  his  earnest  request  he  was 
buried  by  Hindoo  Jiand$  in  a  Christian  graye. 

*'  One  who  was  present  at  his  burial  is  now  a  most  hopeful  inquirer, 
and  was  heard  to  pray,  *  O  Thou,  the  Christian's  God  I  the  Christian's 
God !  turn  Thou  my  heart.' " 

In  Western  India  our  deyoted  Tamil  missionary,  Mr.  Chowrry- 

appah,  writing  from  Madras,  says : — 

**  1  haye,  as  usual,  spent  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  eyangelistio  toun^ 
preaohing  in  the  streets,  by  the  roadside,  and  at  festiyals. 

''No  one  knows  what  a  missionary's  life  in  India  is  but  those  who 
haye  been  practically  engaged  in  the  work.  Many  such  would  know 
what  it  means  to  liye  in  a  natiye  thatched  hut,  with  a  dense  jungle  dose 
to  you  foil  of  howling  jackals  and  rayenous  beasts,  unoertain  bow  soon 
one  may  pounce  down  upon  you  and  despatch  you  into  eternity. 

''  I  haye  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  fifteen  from  the  orphanage  at 
Trenomalay. 

<' Thousands  haye  heard  the  word  of  life  both  in  Tamil  and  Teloogoo. 
Street  preaohing  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  I  find  good  singing  a 
great  help  in  my  work. 

"  Beoently  a  young  Brahmin,  attracted  by  our  singing,  stopped  to  hear 
us  preach  the  ^old,  old  story '  of  the  cross ;  he  followed  us  to  a  prayer- 
meeting,  which  we  held  after  the  street  preaching  was  oyer ;  there  that 
night  he  made  choice  for  eternity,  and  receiyed  Jesus  into  his  heart.  He 
■oame  frequently,  and  learned  more  of  the  precious  Sayiour.  After  a  few 
weeks  he  fell  ill,  and  soon  became  so  bad  that  he  had  to  be  remoyed  to 
the  General  Hospital  for  treatment  He  was  there  for  a  month,  and  thsn 
passed  away  with  a  bright  assurance  of  eyerlasting  life,  A  Ghastian 
patient  in  the  hospital,  who  was  ill  in  the  next  cot,  witnessed  his  destb, 
and  spooks  of  his  last  hours  in  a  most  touching  and  joyful  way.  May 
God  continue  to  bless  the  preaching  of  his  word  by  preachers  in  India." 

In  Southern  India,  in  Bombay  and  Poona,  Mr.  Dillon,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Pestonji,  at  present  in  England,  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  Mission  amid  most  encouraging  circumstances,  and  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  in  this  district  there  is  also  a  great  spirit  of 
hearing  and  inquiry  with  regard  to  Christian  truth. 

£yer  since  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  one  of  its  leading 
characteristics  has  been  the  placing  in  the  forefront  of  principle 
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3  practice  that  God  has  ordained  the  direct  ftreaehmg  of  the 
I  be  the  main  instrument  for  teaching  and  paviDg  men ;  and 
the  reports  for  the  past  year  seem  to  testify  that  bazaar  preach- 
•air  preaching,  yiUage  street  preaching,  and  all  other  like 
making  known  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  the  vemacnlar, 
I  followed  with  marked  and  blessed  results.  No  other  plans 
lore  efficient  for  the  widespread  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
ban  those  of  preaching  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
irougbfares  and  other  places  where  they  congregate.  Such 
familiarises  the  people  both  with  the  missionary  and  the 
ingelists  who  accompany  him;  it  awakens  thought  and 
nd  frequently  leads  to  conversion  through  the  acceptance 
th. 

I,  as  well  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  vast  mission 
tamest  cry  is  for  '*  more  labourers." 

ecent  touching  appeal  issued  by  the  missionary  brethren 
in  conference  in  Calcutta  to  the  churches  in  England,  the 
'  this  need  is  most  clearly  stated.  In  Calcutta,  the  great 
of  India,  we  have  at  present  but  two  missionaries ; 
3  occupied  by  a  brother  who  has  been  forty  years  in 
icca,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in  the  centre  of 
istricts,  which  the  missionaries  of  that  station  try  to  reach, 
ut  two  European  labourers;  Jessore  has  no  European 
In  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Behar  the  weakness  of 
n  is  still  more  felt.  Muttra  is  without  a  missionary; 
nee  a  flourishing  station,  is  now  tmoccupied;  at  present 
it  one  missionary  in  Allahabad.  In  Benares  our  aged 
inig  is  almost  past  work ;  the  brethren  at  Bankipore  and 
*c  advanced  in  years  and  feeble.  Our  brother  Evans  is 
porously  to  carry  on  the  different  departments  of  work  at 
ad  at  Jamalpore,  but  the  burden  is  too  great  for  him. 

I  these  stations,  which  we  thus  attempt  feebly  to  occupy, 

II  over  the  country  vast  districts,  containing  each  a  popu- 
lions  of  people,  without  a  single  preacher  of  the  Gospel 

In  some  parts  distances  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  well- 
ountry  separate  one  mission  station  from  those  nearest 

nittee  confidently  hope  that  the  eight  additional  mis- 
3  cost  of  whose  outfit  and  passage  has  been  so  generously 
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guaranteed  by  the  noble  offer  of  Mr.  Charles  Watben,  of  Bristol,  and 
the  Mends  who  responded  to  tbe  appeal  made  at  tbe  Glasgow 
Autumnal  Meetings,  will  be  sent  out  during  tbe  coming  year. 

A  larger  amount  of  literary  and  traiUlaHng  work  than  usual  has 
been  done  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Wenger  and  Mr.  Rouse.  An  edition 
of  the  gospels  and  many  religious  tracts  in  tbe  Kaithi  dialeei  baye  also 
l>een  printed  by  Mr.  Evans,  at  Monghyr,  by  the  lithographic  processi 
«nd  be  has  found  the  people  eager  to  purchase  copies  during  bis  recent 
tours  in  tbe  Tirboot  district.  A  BengaU  Christian  Monthly  Magazine 
lias  been  started  by  Mr.  Rouse,  and  500  copies  are  circulated  monthly, 
«nd  one  book  of  special  interest  to  Baptists  has  beenpubUshed  during 
ibe  past  year,  a  *'  Life  of  Carey,  Marsbman,  and  Ward,"  in  Bengali, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  presents  to  native  readers  an  account  of  the 
founders  ol  the  missionary  enterprise  in  their  own  land,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  work  which  has  assumed  such  noble  dimensions,  and  is 
destined  to  spread  until  the  whole  land  shall  be  covered  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth. 

CEYLON. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Pigott,  writing  of  his  new  work  in  the  large  and 

popidous  district  of  Sabaraganma,  says  : — 

"  Many  thousands  of  persons,  some  for  the  first  time,  have  had  the 
Gk)8pel  preaohed  to  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  people  hear  us  gladly.  In 
January  last  we  opened  a  girls'  school  in  Batnapura,  and  we  have  already 
sixty  children.  The  Sunday-school  is  very  popular  and  well  attended ; 
the  numbers  have  inoreased  firom  twenty-four  to  fifty-one." 

The  Rev.  C.  Carter,  of  Kandy,  writes : — 

"  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  secular  depresrion,  bat  not 
injurious,  so  fiur  as  we  can  see,  to  spiritual  interests.  Webavethna 
candidates  for  baptism  as  soon  as  our  chapel  is  ready.  Our  baptisms,  the 
burial  of  a  believer  with  Christ,  are  sweetly  solemn  oocasionB,  and  from 
the  great  interest  shown  in  them  by  outsiders  are  evidently  fslt  to 
contain  an  element  which  the  baptism  of  an  infknt  lacks. 

''Two  of  our  agents  have  been  called  away  by  death— one,  our  aged 
brother,  Thomas  Qamier,  who  laboured  here  in  the  eady  days  of  our 
Mission  with  the  apostolic  Daniel  i  the  other,  a  young  man  who  had  bean 
engaged  in  our  Mission  for  five  years  as  a  schoolmaster.  My  ohief  woxk 
has  been  that  of  the  revision  of  our  New  Testament  in  Singhalese,  prepara- 
tory to  printing  a  new  edition,  of  which  we  are  now  greatly  in  need,  not 
having  a  angle  oopy  of  the  whole  New  Testament  to  dispose  ot  It  will 
be  some  mx  months  befivre  we  axe  prepared  to  begin  the  printing." 
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Colombo  the  Rey.  F.  D.  Waldock  sends  an  encouraging 
He  says : — 

lasing  fsatore  of  the  past  year  is  a  considerable  improyement  in 
la— the  nnmber  has  increased  from  thirty  to  thirty-fite,  and  the 
Tom  1,502  to  2,004.  As  illustrating  die  great  importance  of 
schools,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  September  last  it  was 
d  that  out  of  1,922  scholars,  no  less  than  1,617  belonged  to 
families.  Apart  from  the  direct  good  to  the  children,  the 
hieh  we  take  in  them  seryee  to  dispose  the  people  to  listen  to 
si  message,  where  otherwise  there  would  be  indifference  or 


n 


tailed  reports  from  the  yarious  eyangeUsts  contain  much 
for  thankfulness  and  joy.  The  light  is  manifestly  dawning 
lirections,  and  there  are  not  a  few  indications  of  a  blessed 
ne  near  at  hand. 

conferences  of  European  and  natiye  brethren  haye  recently 
with  cheering  results.  A  fresh  eyangelistic  campaign  has 
id  upon,  and  an  arrangement  made  for  the  brethren  going, 
two,  to  yisit  distant  yillages,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
)  stir  up  to  more  actiye  personal  consecration  the  mem- 
Q  yarious  natiye  churches.  On  all  hands  there  are  hopeful 
the  earnest  longing  of  the  brethren,  as  expressed  by  Mr. 
o  the  Conmiittee,  is — '*  Pray  for  us,  that  the  Word  of  the 
haye  free  course  and  be  glorified,  eyen  as  it  is  with  you." 


CHINA. 

be  best  known  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  writing 

;how,  in  Noyember  last,  said  :*— 

;  out  Japan,  Madagascar,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  per- 
other  part  of  the  heathen  world  has  more  fruit  been  gathered 
n  to  the  seed  sown  than  in  Ohina.*' 

?rience  of  our  missionary  brethren  in  China  certainly 
is  statement.  From  no  part  of  the  Mission  haye  more  en- 
idings  been  receiyed  than  from  China — and  the  number 
ns  in  China,  haying  regard  to  the  agency  employed,  is 
r  than  in  any  other  country,  and  not  less  remarkable  is 
brave  way  in  which  these  conyerts  haye  endured  bitter 
ting  persecution, 
first,  onr  two  deyoted  brethren  Richard  and  Jones  haye 
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striven  to  deydop  the  independence  and  self-support  of  the 
numerous  small  native  Christian  churches  that,  through  their  untiring 
labours,  have  been  formed  in  many  parts  of  Shansi  and  Shantung*  All 
these  churches  are  ministered  to  bj  native  pastors — and  in  neailj 
all  cases  thej  are  entirely  self-supporting. 

Writing  of  one  of  these  churches  recently,  Mr.  Jones  says  : — 

"  During  my  absence  there  were  130  candidates  received  into  the  nstiTS 
church.  A  good  number  of  these  I  know  personally  or  by  sight,  many  I 
don't ;  but  to  be  short  I  give  you  the  words  in  which  the  native  pastor 
described  them  to  me.  He  said : — '  Last  year's  baptised  were  superior  to 
those  baptized  the  year  before,  and  this  year's  superior  to  last  year's,  aa<i 
that  very  much  superior.'  Of  course,  the  longer  the  work  goes  on,  so 
much  the  deeper  becomes  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  and  of  those  who  are  instructors  of  others  in  particular. 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  a  year's  work  summed  up  in  words 
so  unmistakable,  because  it  showed  that  the  arrangements  made  for  their 
instruction  were  being  effectively  carried  out.  We  had  always  impressed 
on  them  the  fact  that  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  only  useful  in  so 
far  as  they  became  channels  for  the  irrigation  of  the  souls  of  men— a 
figure  well  understood  here. 

"  One  other  good — ^more  than  good — unspeakably  predous — feature  in 
the  matter  was  this.  The  church  had  for  half  a  year  been  suffering 
greatly  from  persecution.  In  the  fifth  moon  matters  came  to  a  head,  and 
the  issue  was  as  to  the  principles  on  which  persecution  was  to  be  met— in 
fine,  whether  in  a  manner  such  as  the  Master  inculcated  from  the 
mountain  near  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  which  would  commend  them  te 
all  who  knew  them ;  or  after  the  fashion  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin,  and  which  would  make  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  their  country- 
men for  years.  Thank  God,  they  willingly  bore  their  cross.  The  chaff 
was  winnowed  from  the  grain,  and  in  the  face  of  peril  and  mocking,  out 
came  the  130  to  receive  immersion.  Many  were  the  onlookers,  I  heard, 
and  there  was  a  great  feeling  of  increased  strength — a  kind  of  exhilara- 
tion— ^in  the  little  church  at  finding  itself  one  hundred  and  odd  stronger. 

"  The  persecutions  of  these  native  brethren  have  been  bitter  and  severe, 
but  they  have  made  them  stronger  and  nobler ;  and  even  their  perseootoit 
cannot  but  admire  their  quiet  and  brave  courage." 

Our  new  missionary  brother,  Mr.  Kitts,  who  reached  China  at  tbe 
end  of  last  August,  adds  : — 

'*  A  young  Chinaman  came  to  see  us  from  a  village  a  few  miles  off,  and 
told  us  of  sad  and  bitter  persecution  that  was  going  on  in  his  viUage,  the 
persecutors  having,  amongst  other  cruelties,  tied  the  Christians  with  rope, 
and  threatened  to  throw  them  into  the  river. 

'*  God  is  bringing,  as  He  has  done  in  the  past,  great  good  eren  ontof 
bitter  persecution.  It  is  weeding  out  the  bad  and  strengthening  the 
good.    Our  native  pastor,  '  Jiag,'  has  added  130  members  to  the  ohozok, 
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iryett  of  a  jmr,  and  theie  hare  been  ieoei?ing  inatraetion  during 
of  peneoation.  This  opposition  is  a  grand  thing ;  we  ooold  not 
at  it.  We  are  living  in  the  worst  Tillage  of  one  of  the  wont 
for  desperate  rogues  and  thieves.  No  language  is  too  bad  to 
tnany  of  our  neighbours.  To  say  they  are  thieves  and  liars  is 
»t,  I  think,  although  I  greatly  pitied,  I  never  reaUy  loved  the 
t;ill  this  present  time.  Not  beoause  they  are  so  bad,  but  because 
1  so  much  pity  and  help." 

mtions  notwithstanding,  large  numbers  are  converted,  and 

cssing  a  good  confession  in  the  presence  of  8u£E'ering  and 

pages  might  be  devoted  to  deeply  interesting  extracts  from 
rts  of  our  brethren. 

them  find  the  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  they  acquired 
aving  England  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  it  is  beyond 

that  a  tolerably  good  acquaintance  with  the  **  healing  art  *' 
verful  missionary  auxiliary.  Our  brethren,  however,  agree 
luch  shorter  course  of  medical  and  surgical  training  than  is 

in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a  medical  graduate  is  all  that 
required,  and  that  this  special  training  should  only  be  re- 
a  auxiliary  to  the  one  great  purpose  of  all  missionary  toil  in 
'  elsewhere — ^''the  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Qod"; 
is  exactly  the  view  which  the  Committee  at  home  take  with 
3  the  special  medical  training  of  missionary  candidates, 
ae  matter  that  presses  upon  our  three  brethren  "  night  and 
;  they  write,  "  with  almost  crushing  force,*'  is  the  terrible 

COBB  LABOirnXBS. 

hundred  millions  of  human  beings  in  China — and  more  than 
bhs  of  them  unreached  by  the  Gospel. 

r  the  whole  empire  accessible  to  the  missionary— a  popula- 
times  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  one-third  more 
the  countries  in  Europe  combined,  and  twice  as  many  as 
i  on  the  four  continents  of  Africa,  North  and  South  America, 
mica — ^thirty- three  thousand  of  the  people  passing  away  every 
^ell  has  it  been  said  of  the  population  of  this  vast  empire :— * 

hem  in  rank  joining  hands  and  they  will  ^rdle  the  whole  globe 
Make  them  an  army  and  let  them  move  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
eiy,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  and  they  will  not 
ou  in  twenty-three  years.  Oonsiitute  them  pilgrims  and  let 
mey  every  day  and  every  night,  under  the  sunlight  and  under 
in  stars,  and  you  must  hear  the  ceaseless  tramp,  tramp,  tramp. 


J 
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of  tlie  hoKTj,  pressing,  throbbmg  throng  £or  twelve  leng  yens  and  eight 
long  months." 

One-third  of  the  human  race— every  third  person  who  lives  and 
breathes  upon  this  earth,  who  toils  under  the  sun,  sleeps  under  God's 
stars  or  sighs  and  suffers  beneath  the  heavens — is  a  Chinese. 

Is  it  surprising  that  our  three  lonely  worker*  and  watchers 
in  China,  in  the  actual  presence  of  these  vast  masses  of  heatiienSr 
should  constantly  cry  out — *'  Fray  ye  therefore  the  Liord  of  the 
Harvest  that  He  will  thrust  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.'* 

What  wonder  that  a  brother  missionary  should  write : — 

<<My  only  surpEise  is  that  the  students  in  our  ooUages  as  they  oome 
forth  do  not  enlist  in  this  blessed  service,  en  maste,  and  that  even  the 
pulpits  of  our  wealthiest  city  churches,  and  the  prctfessors'  chairs  of  our 
best  colleges  are  not  deserted,  at  least  by  their  younger  incumbents,  in 
the  overpowering  desire  and  purpose  to  have  a  share  in  this  sublime 
woric.  But,  alas  I  either  we  missionaries  are  enthusiasts,  seeing  only 
delusive  visions,  or  some  people  at  home  axe  blind,  £ir  it  is  certain  we  do 
not  see  things  with  the  same  eyes." 

During  the  coming  year  the  Committee  earnestly  hope  that  four 
additional  Missionaries  may  be  sent  to  China,  the  expense  of  their 
passage  and  outfit  having  been  already  provided  for  by  Mr.  Wathen's 
Fund  for  this  purpose. 

JAPAN. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  work  of  the  Mission  in  China  is 
the  work  in  Japan. 

The  present  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  condition  of 
the  Japanese  seems  very  much  like  a  &int  re-echo  of  the  state  of  the 
Koman  world  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come  for  the  manifestation 
and  acceptance  of  the  Son  of  God  as  its  Saviour. 

The  light  of  the  Gospel  has  already  illumined  many  dark  hearts, 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  removed  many  hindrances  to 
its  farther  progress. 

What  was  said  of  the  Japanese  by  one  of  themselves,  in  1549,  to 

that  intrepid  soldier  of  the  Cross,  Francis  Xavier,  holds  good  to->d»7. 

Xavier  records  that  in  reply  to  the  question  ''  whether  the  Japanese 

would  be  likely  to  accept  Christianity,"  this  man  answered  :-^ 

"That  his  people  would  not  immediately  assent  to  what  slight  .be  mH^ 
but  they  would  careMly  investigate  what  might  be  affirmed  lespeotiDg 
religion,  by  a  multitude  of  questions,  and,  above  all,  by  ohserviog 
whether  the  oonduot  of  the  mlsBJonawea  'i^gzeed  with  their  words." 
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igh  the  Society  has  but  one  miBsionary  in  Japan,  and  bis 
only  been  carried  on  a  little  more  tban  ten  montbs,  tbere  is 
;  cause  to  thank  God  and  take  courage- 
bite  writes  from  Tokio : — 

ig  tbe  past  year  severe  earthquakes  have  made  the  eoHd  earth 
eneathusy  cholera  has  mown  down  its  victims  by  thousands 
,  fearful  fires  have  rendered  multitudes  homeless ;  yet,  by  the 
power  of  Qod,  we  have  been  preeerred  in  good  health, 
g  the  few  months  I  have  been  working  here— that  is,  from 
to  December — ^fire  conyerts  have  been  baptized,  and  we  have 
accepted  candidates  for  baptism,  and  three  inquirers.  On  the 
the  two  first  converts  were  baptized.  These  have  continued 
)  faith,  and  are  earnest  Christians.  One  of  them  is  a  medical 
the  Presbyterian  hospital,  under  Dr.  Faulds,  and  the  other 
of  the  tract  and  Bible  depot.  On  Sunday,  the  28th  December, 
>rB  professed  their  faith  in  Christ  by  immersion.  It  was  a 
noonlight  night  when  the  service  took  place.  Our  baptistery  is 
back  of  the  preaching  room,  in  the  centre  of  a  little  garden, 
being  pushed  back,  the  whole  congregation  oould  witness  the 
I  was  surprised  at  the  effect  it  appeared  to  have  upon  the 
liey  seemed  to  be  very  much  impressed,  and  their  hearts 
The  candidates  themselves  seemed  full  of  joy.  It  was  a 
rice,  and  we  felt  the  presence  of  the  Master  with  us.  Our 
re  most  hopeful  and  cheering." 

ire  hundreds  of  places  where  the  people  have  never  heard  the 
>f  the  Gospel.  I  am  cUone  here.  Will  not  the  churches  at 
ig  the  coming  year,  send  me  a  colleague  to  gather  in  the  rich 
his  wondeiful  country  ?" 

in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  mission  field,  the  Roman 
Lre  most  active,  and  a  large  measure  of  success  attends 
rs — if  success  is  to  be  gauged  by  numbers  only.  It  must, 
e  remembered  that  Buddhism  is  the  predominant  religion 

of  the  Japanese,  and  that  the  traosition  from  Buddhism 

ion  of  Rome  is  extremely  easy. 

wing  extract  from  Professor  GrifP's  work  on  the  "  Mikados' 

irings  out  most  forcibly  the   striking  parallelism  which 

3en  the  externals  of  the  two  religions.     Speaking  of  the 

access  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Japan  in  the  sixteenth 

says  :— 

y  idols  of  Buddha  served,  after  a  little  alteration  with  the 
lages  of  Christ ;  the  Buddhist  saints  were  easily  transformed 
lye  apostles;  the  oroes  was  emblaaoned'  on  the  helmets  and 
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banners  of  the  wanion,  and  embroidexed  on  their  breasts.  In  the  roid- 
side  shzine,  Kuwannon,  the  goddess  of  meroy,  made  way  for  the  Titgin. 
Nearly  all  the  Ohxistian  ohnrdhes  were  natiye  temples  sprinkled  sad 
purified.  The  same  bell  whose  boom  had  so  often  qoiTared  in  the  air 
annomusing  the  oriwns  and  matins  of  paganism,  was  again  blessed  and 
sprinkled,  and  oaUed  the  same  hearers  to  mass  and  oonfessbn ;  the  same 
lavatory  that  fronted  the  temple  served  for  holy  water  or  baptismal  font ; 
the  same  oensor  that  swung  before  Amida,  ooold  be  re-filled  to  wift 
Ohristian  inoense,  and  the  new  oonyert  oonld  nse  unchanged  his  old  betds, 
bells,  oandles,  inoense,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his  old  faith  in 
celebration  of  the  new. 

*'  Almost  eversTthing  that  is  disfinotiye  in  tbe  Boman  Oafholic  form  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  Buddlusm-— images,  piotures,  lights,  inoenae^ 
vestments,  masses,  beads,  way-side  shrines,  monasteries,  nunneries, 
oeliba<3y,  fastingB,  vigils,  retreats,  pilgrimages,  mendicant  vows,  shorn 
headfl^  orders,  habits,  uniforms,  nuns,  convents,  purgatory,  saintly  and 
priestly  intercessions,  indulgences,  pope,  archbishops,  abbots,  abbesses, 
neophytes,  relics,  exclusive  burying-grounds,  and  the  like.*' 


Witntttn    "^iBBionn. 

WESTERN  AFRICA.— VICTORIA  AND  CABfEROONS. 

The  Rev.  Q.  W.  Thomson,  writmg  firom  ViCTOBiiL,  says  :^ 

**  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  labour  and  toil,  but  nuoked, 
perhaps,  with  but  few  incidents  that  are  suitable  for  publication. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  attempts  made  so  repeatedly  to 
open  up  the  country  for  an  interior  station  were  happily  oonsnmmated  by 
establishing  brother  T.  L.  Johnson  at  Buknndu  NamhiHi,  a  place  to 
which,  I  believe,  I  was  providentially  led. 

"  We  cannot,  of  course,  say  much  of  results  at  present — results  such 
as  we  wish  follow  patient,  persistent  work  only.  Things  are  very  hopefol 
there,  and  this  ought  to  make  us  devoutly  thankfuL 

**  At  Victoria  the  work  has  been  steadily  progressive.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  exdusionsi  but  this  I  regard  as  evidence  of  a  new  life.  There 
has  been  much  hidden  sin  in  the  church,  but  public  couImsumi  of,  and 
repentance  for  such  sin,  I  regard  as  cause  for  sincere  gratitude. 

«  The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  we  have  seventy-five 
children  in  daily  attendance." 

From  MoBTOKViLLB,  on  the  Cameroons  River,  Mr.  Fuller  writes  :— 

"During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  larger  increase  by  baptism  to 
our  church  than  ever  before,  and  every  department  of  our  work  is 
encouraging. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  silent  but  effectual  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  hers.    I  have 
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this  year  wliat  I  bad  acaroely  ever  dared  to  anticipate — the 
lition  of  two  terribly  wicked  natiTe  oastoms  by  which  homan 
constantly  aacrifioed.'* 

HEL  Statiok,  onr  new  missionary  brother,  Mr.  Lyall,  who 
Lfrica  at  the  close  of  hist  December,  is  right  earnestly 
Lself  to  the  work,  and  writes  "  hopefully  and  joyfully  "  ;  and 
V  Saker— -having  re^deyoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
Lrict  where  her  honoured  father  did  such  a  truly  noble 
t  work— has  been  welcomed  back  to  Cameroons  by  the 
lemonstrations  of  native  love  and  esteem,  and  has  already 
)und  her  a  large  number  of  the  Cameroons  children  for 


CENTRAL  AFRICA.— THE  CONGO. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  recorded  that  our  four 
omber,  Crudglngton,  Hartland,  and  Bentley,  were  on  the 
ting  for  the  great  Congo  River,  with  the  fixed  determina- 
ich  Stanley  Pool  on  the  Upper  Congo — by  way  of  San. 
d  Makuta,  or  some  other  favourable  route— opening  up, 
ng  by  native  evangelists  from  Cameroons,  if  possible,  two 
(sion  stations  on  the  way. 

of  the  Missionary  Hebald  will  know  that,  in  conse- 
ibal  jealousies  and  suspicions,  the  Makuta  route  has  had 
ioned,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  the  brethren.  Iresh 
eing  now  made,  however,  to  discover  some  other  route  to 
.  by  Zombo  or  Sanda,  or  should  these  prove  unfavourable, 
t  un  altogether  new  road,  avoiding  the  nearer  native 
and  endeavouring  to  reach  the  Fool  over  hitherto 
*ound. 
Iready  done,  the  following  from  Mr.  Comber  speaks  for 

far  leas  is  accomplished  than  we  should  like,  and  we  ourselves 
atient,  yet  we  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Congo  Mission  need 
^hat  Bu:  months  is  a  very  short  period  in  the  history  of  any 
have  settled  down  (we  think,  in  fibrm  and  undisturbed 
U>  have  built  extensive,  fairly  comfortable,  though  but 
emises,  and  half-finished  the  work  of  building  a  large  atone 
e  attached  to  ourselves  many  warm  Mends,  including  the 
o  ;  to  liare  commenced  a  school,  and  taken  some  of  our 
ge  14  of  *  Mavor^s  Spelling  Book ' ;  to  have  had  a  well- 
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attended  serrioe  (ayerage  attendanoe  160)  for  the  last  four  inoaih%  tad 
lieen  able  to  explain  dearly  Gk)d*8  tmth,  beddes  erery  eveniag  liavisg 
Bible-reading  and  prayers  in  Portuguese  for  these  who  understsnd  tkst 
language,  with  good  opportunities  of  pressing  home  the  truth  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  attend;  to  have  collated  about  a  thotusand  words  of 
a  hitherto  unwritten  language ;  to  have  made  a  journey  to  ICakuta  in  tbe 
face  of  yery  great  diffieulties,  two  journeys  to  Mussuoa ; — all  this  means 
work  done,  and  the  blessing  of  a  gracious  and  fidthftd  Qod  upon  the  work 
of  the  Congo  Mission." 

The  Committee  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  from  the  most  recent  adyiees, 
imder  the  date  of  the  19th  of  January  last,  that  the  brethren  think 
they  haye  been  successful  in  their  renewed  endeayours  to  find  a  route 
to  Stanley  Pool,  by  way  of  Sanda,  about  two  days  distant  from 
Makuta,  where  Messrs.  Comber  and  Crudgington  haye  met  with  a 
yery  kindly  reception,  and  where  they  haye  obtained  leaye  to  station 
a  natiye  Cameroons  eyangelist. 

From  this  place  our  two  brethren  bad  to  hurry  back  to  San  Salvador, 
as  two  natives  arrived  from  the  coast  with  the  news ''  that  four  white 
men  were  on  their  way  to  San  Salvador,  with  many  carriers,  a  very 
large  bell,  and  some  Roman  Catholic  priests." 

This  news  has  not  as  yet  been  confirmed,  but  knowing  well  as  the 
Committee  do  the  strenuous  efibrts  that  are  now  being  put  forth  by 
the  Vatican  and  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  to  harass  and  destroy 
the  efforts  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Africa,  and  specially  with 
regafd  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  the  Pope  having  issued  a  special 
Bull  with  regard  to  this  mission,  they  cannot  be  surprised  at  saoh 
intelligence. 

There  are  more  than  twenty-five  societies  connected  with  the 
Papal  Church  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  one  of  them,  *'  the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits,"  there  are  more  than  700  missionaries. 

More  than  300  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  by  an  army  of 
occupation,  the  Portuguese,  led  on  by  the  Jesuits,  forced  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  upon  the  people  of  Congo,  A  bishop  and  his 
chapter,  a  college  of  Jesuits,  a  monastery  of  Capochin  Friars,  a 
cathedral  of  large  dimension,  and  ten  smaller  churches,  were  all 
supported  by  the  Government  of  Portugal  at  San  Salvador,  at  that 
time  containing  a  population  of  more  than  40,000  souls. 

More  than  200  missionary  priests,  Jesuits,  Donrinicamti  CapaohinBi 
and  Carmelites,  and  more  than  100  churches,  were  supported  by  A* 
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se  at  thiB  period  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo ;  and  by  fines  and 
inflicted  by  the  soldiers,  and  often  by  the  missionary  priests 
»— women  being  stripped  and  whipped  in  the  open  streets— 
}  effort  was  made  to  drive  the  people  to  accept  the  Papal 

Pigafetta  gives  ns  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  one  of 
ionary  Fathers  in  Congo,  in  which  he  places  side  by  side  the 
i^hich  the  natives  were  compelled  to  give  up  and  those 
re  snbstitated  in  their  place  by  the  Catholics,  little  thinking 
Ay  others  would  be  struck  by  the  family  likeness  of  the 

Le  waning  power  of  Portugal,  all,  however,  faded  away ; 
iron  arm  of  the  State  was  withdrawn,  the  people  rose  up, 
lie  priests,  and  destroyed  the  churches ;  and  to-day  only  a 
nbling  arches  and  moss-grown  walls  remain  to  tell  the 

ire  the  Vatican  and  the  Jesuit  College  are  putting  forth 

s  to  r^;ain  possession  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

brethren  are  not  afraid.  They  have  taken  for  their  motto— 

''Afbici.  fob  Chbist." 

Eis  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through 
pulling  down  of  strongholds. 

)le,  trustful  faith,  looking  up  to  God  in  all  things,  they, 
L  with  their  brethren  of  all  Evangelical  Missions,  have 
tir  lives  to  the  recovery  and  redemption  of  this  dark  and 
Bnt ;  in  the  hope  that  of  Africa  it  may  be  said — from  the 
he  Atlantic  to  the  coral  reefs  of  Zanzibar,  and  from  the 
Cape  :  '*  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
irer  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 


BAHAMAS. 

Daniel  Wilshere  sends  a  very  cheering  report  as  to  the 
le  past  year  in  the  Northern  district  of  the  Bahamas, 
rsions  have  taken  place,  and  the  various  mission  churches 
•vidence,  San  Salvador,  Andros  Island,  Abaco,  Exuma, 
suthera,  and  Ragged  Island,  have  been  gaining  strength. 
[,  Mr.  "Wilshere  has  been  much  encouraged  by  manifest 
id  by  the  kindness  of  the  Committee  in  supplying  him 
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vriik  a  mission  schooner,  in  which  he  has  been  able  to  visit  most  of 
the  out-islands  and  stations.  The  churches  in  the  Bahama  group  of 
islands  have  greatly  revived  since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilshere,  and 
many  converts  have  been  added  to  their  fellowship. 

The  senior  missionary,  the  Rev.  W.  Littlewood,  who  for  nearly 
forty  years  has  been  working  at  Inagua,  has  been  greatly  afidicted  by 
the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  littlewood,  and  the  failure  of  his  own 
health ;  at  present  his  wife  is  in  a  very  critical  condition,  and  her 
state  causes  grave  anxiety  to  our  aged  and  devoted  brother. 


HAYTI. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Papengouth  in  Jacmel,  a  considerable 
revival  has  taken  place.  Mr.  Papengouth  gives  a  most  sad  and 
terrible  accounb  of  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jacmel.  Constantly  recurring  revolutions,  the  grossest 
vice,  and  the  absence  of  any  reign  of  law  and  order,  appear  to  have 
reduced  Hayti  to  very  nearly  the  lowest  and  most  deplorable  con- 
dition possible,  whilst  an  almost  prohibitive  import  duty  of  nearly 
/ifty  P^  cen/.,  and  the  consequent  exorbitant  cost  of  almost  every 
article  of  commerce  and  food,  renders  residence  in  Jacmel  terribly 
difficult  and  expensive.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  dis- 
tressing and  depressing  circumstances,  Mr.  Papengouth  writes  most 
cheerfully. 

During  the  nearly  four  years  that  Hayti  has  been  without  a 
missionary  of  the  society  Madame  Gajou  has  with  most  devoted 
earnestness  laboured  amongst  the  people,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  efficient  helpers  that  Mr.  Papengouth  has. 

Writing  of  this  good  woman  he  says : — 

"Madame  Cajou  has  for  years  past  spent  on  the  mission  twice  and 
often  thrice  as  much  as  her  very  small  allowance,  for  she  sold  her  private 
land  and  property,  the  papers  of  which  she  has  shown  me,  and  has 
suffered  a  great  many  very  heavy  sacrifices.  She  has  now  no  more  pro- 
perty to  sell ;  it  has  all  gone.  She  is  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all.  A 
noble  old  Christian  woman,  of  nearly  sixty  years  of  age — ^very  brave  and 
faithful  in  her  work— several  times  in  her  tours  and  journeys  over  the 
mountains,  along  the  slippery  paths,  she  has  fJEtllen  headlong,  and  her 
bQrse  died  under  her,  and  all  this  to  spread  theGospeL  Inherworkof 
over  forty  years  she  has  had  fourteen  horses  killed  in  this  way." 

Amid  all  his  difficulties  and  discouragements  Mr.  Papengoath  is 
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:al.    He  has  already  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  several  con- 
there  are  many  inquirers.    The  condition  of  the  Hayti 
it  now  is  one  of  great  promise. 


SAN  DOMINGO. 

'isit  to  England  on  account  of  broken  health,  Mr.  and  Mrs* 
Etve  just  returned  to  Peurto  Plata,  where  they  have  been 
Ij  welcomed  by  the  friends  connected  with  the  native 

mon  writes  encouragingly  of  the  present  condition,  of  the 
orto  Plata,  and  bears  glad  testimony  to  the  manner  in 
istian  services  have  been  carried  on  during  his  enforced 
Sngland. 

iew  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  of  work  resting  on  our 
e  Committee  have  recently  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr. 
ident  who  has  just  completed  his  College  course  at  the 
titution  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  work  under  the  super- 
of  Mr.  Gammon  in  connection  with  the  Turks  Islands  and 
rches ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  independence  of  these 
should  be  mentioned  that,  notwithstanding  their  great 
;y  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  contribute  one  half  of  the 
d  for  the  support  of  this  Jamaica  brother. 


TRINIDAD. 

rts  of  the  brethren  in  Trinidad  for  the  past  year  axe 
icouraging. 

W.  H.  Gamble  writes  from  Port  of  Spain  :— 

obliged  to  have  more  sittings  made  for  our  chapel.  Thank 
are  looking  very  cheery  with  us,  and  truth  seems  blessedly 
onr  midst.  I  believe  we  shall  soon  be  able  fully  to  support 
by  our  own  contributions .  If  we  have  a  good  man  to  take  the 
here,  then  I  can  visit  '  the  regions  beyond.'  I  dearly  love 
i  the  Mission,  and  although  I  am  getting  into  '  the  sere  and 
yet  I  am  quite  willing  to  cross  my  horse  again  in  spite  of 
•e  fall,  and  '  go  afield.* " 
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From  the  out-stations  lie  also  sends  encouraging  tidings.  Many 
couTersions  baye  taken  place,  and  the  native  churches  are  gro¥ring  in 
numbers^  yitality,  and  self-support. 

From  San  Fernando,  the  Key.  W.  Williams  reports  a  decided 
increase  in  the  yarious  churches  of  the  district.  Numerous  additions 
by  baptism  haye  been  made,  and  there  ai*e  thirty-two  now  waiting  to 
be  baptized,  and  thirty  inquirers. 

Mr.  Williams  writes  :-*- 

"  The  natiye  pastors  haye  laboured  hard  to  secure  purity  and  ftithfal- 
ness  in  their  people,  and  had  they  been  less  exacting,  xnight  bsTO 
reoeiyed  several  more  additions. 

«  For  yery  good  reasons  I  haye  exhorted  them  to  be  very  partionlsr  as 
to  whom  they  reoeiye  into  fellowship,  deeming  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  secure  our  churches  from  the  presence  in  their  midst  of 
unregenerate  characters." 


JAMAICA. 


The  report  of  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union  is  on  the  whole  encourag- 
ing, for,  although  the  additions  to  the  churches  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  1878,  yet  they  were  considerably  above  the  average.  The  rain- 
fall in  the  island,  which  was  so  excessive  in  1878,  was  still  greater 
last  year,  rendering  in  many  parts  the  ordinary  roads,  river  beds,  and 
the  better  parochial  roads  frequently  impassable. 

The  report  from  one  of  the  churches  states  that,  from  excessive 
rains,  twenty-two  Sabbaths  were  rendered  unavailable  for  pniposes 
of  public  worship,  and  ihis  is  also  true  of  many  others. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Union,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  for  an  extensive  series  of  special  evangelistic 
services  all  through  the  churches,  has  been  followed  with  blessed 
results ;  the.  services  have  proved  to  be  seasons  of  spiritual  refresh- 
ment, and  have  exerted  a  stimulating  and  vitalising  power  in  many 
districts. 

During  the  year  1,557  have  been  added  to  the  churches  by  baptism ; 
the  total  membership  of  the  106  churches  reporting  to  the  Jamaica 
Union  (12  churches  having  neglected  to  send  returns),  is  22,767 ;  the 
number  of  inquirerSi  4,371,  or  more  than  1»000  in  cxcees  of  the  year 
before. 
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CALABAR  COLLEGE. 

the  early  part  of  the  year  the  health  of  the  President 
mptoms  of  decline,  which  made  change  and  rest  absolutely 
After  thirteen  years  of  arduous  and  anxious  toil  in  the 
)rk  of  the  College  and  the  pastorate,  this  was  not  sur* 
ind  the  Committee  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  his  return  to 
with.  Mrs.  East  and  their  youngest  daughter,  who  were  also 
rem  the  debilitating  effects  incident  to  tropical  residence. 
rk  of  the  College  has  been  carried  on  with  as  little  inter- 
possible  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rey.  J.  Seed 
16  Normal  School  tutor,  to  whose  energy  and  deyotedness 
tion  is  largely  indebted.  With  such  assistance  as  he  has 
to  command,  Mr.  Roberts  has  also  had  the  oyersight  of  the 
East  Queen  Street,  where  his  labours  haye  been  greatly 
1. 

President's  absence,  the  number  of  studients  has  been 
an  usual.  The  Normal  School  students  haye  pursued 
stomed  studies,  and  the  junior  theological  students  haye 
n  with  considerable  adyantage.  Mr.  Roberts  also  cou- 
rses in  some  subjects  specially  for  the  instruction  of  the 
that  of  their  seniors,  until  the  Midsummer  yacation,  since 
ast  haye  been  supplying  the  pulpits  of  destitute  stations, 
in  co-operation  with  their  respectiye  pastors.  Seyeral 
for  each  department  of  the  College  are  seeking  adnussion, 
ght  are  for  the  Normal  School.  It  is  hoped  the  health  of 
nt  will  justify  his  return  to  Jamaica  in  time  for  the 
[on. 


^nxoi^tnn    ^issx0ns. 


NORWAY. 

a  of  Baptist  churches  in  Norway,  the  establishment  of 
mounced  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  we  are  thankful  to 
»spering,  and  there  are  indications  of  its  increasing  yalue 
Lnd  sustaining  a  brotherly  sympathy  amongst  the  small 
mattered  churches. 
•t,  the  eyangelist  of  the  Society  who  is  now  stationed  at 


J 
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Laryig,  has  made  seyeral  extensiye  tours,  preaching  the  good  news  of 
the  Gospel,  and  feels  much  encouraged  in  his  work.  He  has  also 
been  cheered  by  several  interesting  cases  of  conversion. 


BRITTANY. 


The  three  missionary  brethren  labouring  in  Brittany,  Messrs; 
Bouhon,  Jenkins,  and  Le  Coat,  have  had  great  encouragement  in  their 
work  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Bouhon,  of  Saint  Brieuc,  reports  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  much  abundant  blessing,  and  of  steady  increase. 

Mr.  Jenkins  writes  from  Morlaix : — 

'*  We  have  found  here,  what  Mr.  McAll  has  experienced  in  all  the  Isrge 
towns  where  he  has  established  his  successful  meetings—that  the  daas  of 
people  most  accessible  to  the  Gospel  are  the  working  men, 

**  There  is  just  now  a  kind  of  revolution  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  on  religious  questions.  The  immediate  resuUciih^ 
struggle  going  on  between  the  Government  and  the  militant  party  of 
the  Church  of  Bome,  is  that  the  minds  of  the  people  are  being  enHghtmed 
by  the  means  of  pamphlets  and  papers,  in  which  the  history,  tenets,  and 
aims  of  the  Jesuitical  party  are  exposed  and  condemned.  Theie  is  muoh 
encouragement,  and  a  great  work  to  be  done  here,  the  only  thing  needed 
is  that  our  efforts  be  supported  and  our  agencies  increased,  and  then 
Brittany  will  yield  as  abundant  a  harvest  as  any  other  part  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  work." 

Mr.  Le  Coat,  at  Tremel,  reports  several  baptisms,  and  writes  :*- 

*'  The  past  year  has  been  to  us  the  most  encouraging  and  Uessed  of  any 
we  have  ever  had." 


ITALY. 

Of  work  in  Home  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Wall  writes : — 

**  The  year  just  dosed  has  been  one  of  trial  for  Italy,  as  for  most  otiier 
countries.  Commercial  stagnation,  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  inereasod 
taxation,  and  (to  say  the  least)  muddling  public  administration,  hare 
reduced  tens  of  thousands  in  these  parts  to  misery.  This  state  of  things 
is  not  so  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  to  the  work  of  its 
adversaries,  the  priests.  These  latter  during  the  year  have  opened 
schools  in  all  directions,  and  not  only  famished  them  with  eleganoe 
and  comfort,  but  also  been  lavish  in  giring  presents  and  rewards  to  the 
scholars.    Soup  kitchens  also  have  been  established,  and  a  work  of 
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dsitation  oommeDced,  which  is  syBtemAtio  and  coutinnoas,  and, 
,8  it  ia  by  the  social  influence  and  resources  of  the  Vatican,  is 

in  deterring  many  from,  coming  to  the  truth.  We  have,  however, 
itanding  the  opposition  of  the  priests,  been  able,  not  only  to 
I  our  ground,  but  also  to  adrance.  Attacks  from  without,  after 
lentary  shock,  haye  led  us,  as  a  church,  to  draw  nearer  to  our 
and  thus  1^  us  more  united.  Irregularities  within  our  ranks 
m  Tigorously  dealt  with,  and,  although  we  have  many  waiting 
sm,  we  have  thought  it  wise  to  keep  them  in  the  catechumen 

the  present.  In  looking  back  upon  this  last  year,  while  I  feel 
much  to  humble  us  before  Gbd,  I  am  deejJy  thankful  to  Kim  for 
essing  and  increasing  happiness  vouchsafed  to  us  during  this 

Naples  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Landels  reports  steady  progress,  and 
interesting  work  amongst  the  students  of  the  University,  five 
31  have  publicly  confessed  Christ  by  baptism,  during  the  past 


of  those  young  men  are  most  promising,  and  bid  fair  to  become 
power  for  good  among  the  evangelicals  of  Italy. 

:  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  much- 
building  for  evangelistic  and  other  services,  Mr.  Landels 

this  matter,  for  the  present,  I  am  compelled  again  to  report  failure, 
however,  soon  to  be  successful,  as  our  difficulties  seem  to  be 
;  away." 

cnoa,  since  the  lamented  decease  of  the  Bev.  John  Landels, 
vices  in  the  new  Sala,  which  he  opened,  have  been  carried  on 
Fasulo  and  Sig.  Jahier.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  Italy  are  the 
xts  brighter  than  in  this  city.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  this 
ice  of  worship,  it  has  been  crowded  at  every  service. 

Walker  says : — 

ny  go  away,unableto  find  room.  We  have  many  times  had  two 
)m8— ill  wldch  the  people  can  hear  but  not  see  the  preacher — filled, 
as  the  large  Sala." 

Sig.  Jahier,  writes : — 

8  harvest  at  Genoa  seems  quite  ready  for  gathering,  while  at  Naples 
bat  sowers  of  the  seed.*' 

L  may  Mr.  William  Landels  close  his  report  by  expressing 
rncst  desire  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  poor 
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Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  shall  be  freed  from  the  power  of  fhe  priests^ 
and  be  as  ready  to  reeeiye  the  Gospel  as  the  people  of  Genoa  appear 
now  to  be. 


Early  in  May  the  Committee  receiyed  the  tidings  of  the  decease  of 
their  venerable  and  beloyed  brother,  the  Bey.  J.  M.  Phillippo,  of 
Spanish  Town,  who  for  more  than  fifty-five  yean  oonseoiated  all  his 
powers  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  good  of  the  people  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.  Like  a  shook  of  com  fully  ripe,  he  was  gathered 
into  the  Heavenly  gamer,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by 
thousands  of  the  children  of  Africa  to  whom  he  brought  the  Uessii^ 
of  salvation,  and  for  whose  freedom  from  the  shackles  of  a  degrading 
slavery  he  so  successfully  struggled  and  toiled. 

In  July  the  wife  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Johnson,  of  Bukundu,  Victoria,  West 
Africa,  was  somewhat  suddenly  removed  after  an  attack  of  malarial 
fever  of  only  a  few  days'  duration.  Her  death  was  peaceful  and 
triimiphant,  her  only  anxiety  being  for  her  sorrowing  husband,  and 
the  work  of  Christ  on  the  Dark  Continent. 

In  September  another  veteran  missionary  was  called  to  his  rest  and 
reward — ^the  Key.  John  Clarke,  of  Jericho,  Jamaica,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  in  Africa  and  Jamaica  had  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  his  brother-in-law 
and  colleague,  the  Rev.  James  Hume,  also  long  and  actively  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  at  Mount  Hermon,  was  called  to  the  higher 
service  of  the  redeemed  in  Heaven. 

In  November  the  sad  news  of  the  early  death  of  Mrs.  Comber,  at 
San  Salvador,  kingdom  of  Congo,  Central  Africa,  on  August  24th, 
reached  the  Conmiittee.  After  only  a  few  months  of  missionary  and 
married  life,  this  brave  and  devoted  helper  was  taken  home. 

Quickly  following  came  the  grievous  tidings  of  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected decease  of  Mrs.  de  St.  Dalmas,  wife  of  our  former  missionaiy,  Mr. 
de  St.  Dalmas,  of  TJlwur,  and  daughter  of  our  weU-known  and  generons 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fergusson,  of  Colombo,  Ceylon,  leaving  a 
young  family  and  a  large  circle  of  warmly  attached  relations  to  monm 
her  early  removaL 
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Id  the  same  month  the  Mission  sustained  one  of  its  heaviest 
losses  in  the  death  of  the  Bey.  John  Landels,  of  Genoa,  whose 
nntimdy  decease  was  nnquestionahly  due  to  his  too  enthusiastic 
deyotion  to  his  work* 

It  appears  a  strange  and  mysterious  Proridence  that  one  so  well 
qualified  to  render  most  efficient  service  should  have  been  removed 
so  early,  and  at  a  time  when  his  presence  and  work  were  so  much 
needed  in  connection  with  the  mission  he  had  just  established  with  so 
much  of  rich  promise  and  encouragement. 

His  •*  sun  has  gone  down  while  it  was  yet  day,"  but  the  memory 
of  his  devoted  life  and  of  his  consecrated  zeal  will  long  live  in  the 
hearts  of  aU  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him,  or  who 
rightly  understood  his  simple,  trustful,  and  heroic  spirit. 

And  last  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  not,  because  God  has  taken 
them — ^who  have  fought  a  good  fight — ^who  have  kept  the  faith,  and 
are  now  at  rest,  must  be  recorded  the  name  of  Alfred  Saker,  one  of 
the  noblest,  most  devoted,  and  unselfish  of  modem  missionaries,  who, 
for  more  than  thirty-seven  yearsi  consecrated  himself  with  self-sacri- 
ficing zeal  to  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  shores  of  Western  Africa. 
On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  13th,  he  peacefully  and  quietly 
passed  to  his  rest  and  reward. 

With  regard  to  his  work,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  record  the  words 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  that-^ 

"  Take  it  all  in  all,  specially  having  regard  to  its  many-sided  character, 
the  work  of  Alfred  Saker  at  Oameroons  and  Yictoria  is,  in  my  judgment, 
the  most  remarkable  work  on  the  African  coast." 

And  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  modem  African 
travellers,  no  friend  to  missions,  and  having  but  little  sympathy  with 
Christianity : — 

"I  do  not  at  all  understand  how  the  changes  at  Cameroons  and 
Yictoria  have  been  brought  about.  Old  sanguinary  customs  have  to  a 
large  extent  been  abolished;  witchcraft  hides  itself  in  the  forest;  the 
fetish  superstition  of  the  people  is  derided  by  old  and  young,  and  well- 
built  houses  are  springing  up  on  every  hand.  It  is  really  marvellous  to 
mark  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  natives  in  a  few  years  only. 
From  actual  cannibals  many  have  become  honest,  intelligent,  well- 
akilled  artisans.  An  elementary  literature  has  been  established,  and  the 
whole  Bible  translated  into  their  own  tongue,  hitherto  an  unwritten  one. 
There  must  surely  be  something  '  abnormal '  in  this." 

Only  two  evenings  before  he  passed  away,  in  &ltering|  broken 
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sentences,  and  while  frequently  gasping  for  breath,  he  expressed  his 
longing  to  return  to  Africa  that  he  might  help  to  cheer  and  succour 
the  church  at  Victoria  under  present  and  heavily  pressing  trials.  His 
heart  was  always  in  Africa  ;  and  there,  in  the  hearts  and  lires  of  the 
people,  will  ever  remain  his  best  and  noblest  monument. 

As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  with  the  unclouded  assurance  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Saviour.     His  last  words,  "  For  Thau  art  tcith  me**  tell 
out  the  whole  story,  and  explain  the  entire  life — '*  A  good  toldier  of 
Jesus  Christ;*  '•  Faithful  unto  death:* 

To  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks,  the  Committee  have  been  able 
during  the  past  year  to  accept  and  send  forth  Mr.  Kitts,  to  China ; 
Mr.  Fapengouth,  to  Hayti ;  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewen, 
to  India ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyall  and  Miss  Saker,  to  Cameroons,  West 
Africa ;  they  have  also  adopted  Mr.  Walker  at  Genoa,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Dixon,  now  taking  a  short  course  of  medical  and  surgical 
study  before  leaving  England. 

The  Committee  have  also  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
following  brethren,  viz. : — Mr.  Norris,  for  Circular  Road,  Calcutta ; 
Mr.  Stubbs,  for  Allahabad ;  Mr.  Maplesden,  for  Madras  ;  Mr.  Hook, 
for  Lai  Bazaar,  Calcutta — to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
churches  in  these  important  centres,  and  by  whom  they  will  be  sup- 
ported, the  Committee,  however,  meeting  the  cost  of  their  passage 
and  outfit  as  a  practical  expression  of  their  deep  interest  ia  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  self-supporting  churches  in  India. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Johnson,  after  little  more  than  a  year's  experience  of  the 
climate  of  West  Africa,  has  been  compelled  to  return  home  in 
consequence  of  almost  constant  ill-health ;  and  as  the  medical  testi- 
mony is  most  distinctly  adverse  to  his  living  in  Afirica,  he  will 
probably  return  to  America,  and  there  re-engage  in  work  in  which  he 
was  so  usefully  employed  in  former  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pichardson,  for  the  present  remain  at  Bakonda, 

and  are  canying  on  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Pinnock,  who  for  many  years  has  been  stationed  at  Victoria,  has 

fallen  into  grievous  sin,  and  the  Committee  have  been  compelled  most 

sorrowfully  to  sever  their  connection  with  him. 

The  following  brethren,  with  their  wives^  have,  after  a  season  of 
rest  and  change  at  home,  returned  to  their  work  in  renewed  health, 
viz. : — ^Mr.  Kerry  and  Mr.  Thomas  to  Calcutta  (the  former  to  eondiict 
the  Intally  Institution  and  temporarily  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
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ladian  Secretariat,  and  the  latter  to  manage  the  Mission  Press) ;  Mr. 
Qammon  to  Peurto  Plata,  San  Domingo ;  and  Mr.  Randall  and  Mr. 
Henderson  to  Jamaica. 

Brethren  East  from  Jamaica ;  Pestonji  from  Poena ;  Bate,  Jordan, 
Etherington  and  Hallam  from  India,  are  still  at  home  seeking 
health ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rouse,  after  keeping  at  their  work  much 
longer  than  medical  adyice  considered  wise,  in  order  to  await  the 
arrival  of  much  needed  reinforcements,  are  now  nearing  our  shores. 

The  Rev.  John  Trafford,  M.A.,  who  for  so  many  years  has  con- 
ducted with  rare  ahility  and  devotion  the  important  work  at  Seram- 
pore  College,  has  been  compelled  finally  to  leave  India  in  consequence 
of  positive  medical  advice. 

Last  year  the  Committee  gave  expression  to  the  hope  that  they 
inight  soon  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  some  suitable  brother  to 
whose  care  they  might  confide  the  duties  connected  with  the  Associa- 
tion and  Deputation  department  of  the  Society's  afiairs.  They  are 
now  thankful  to  record  that  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Myers,  of  Kettering,  has 
accepted  the  post,  and  they  are  confident  that  this  appointment  will 
be  very  gratifying  to  the  entire  constituency. 


The  Committee  are  devoutly  thankful  to  report  that,  notwith- 
standing the  long-continued  commercial  and  agricultural  depression, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  just  closed  exhibit  a 
most  striking  increase  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  gross  receipts,  including  contributions  for  special  funds,  have 
amounted  to  £S0,351  lis.  7d.  as  compared  with  £46,092  7b.  6d.  in 
the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  £4,259  48.  Id. 

Excluding  special  funds,  the  total  receipts  for  general  purposes 
have  been  £45,233  2s.  4d.  (the  largest  income  ever  received  by 
the  Society,  except  in  the  Jubilee  year),  as  compared  with 
£38,332  Ids.  2d.  for  1878-9,  an  increase  of  £6,900  6s.  2d.,  and 
£2,719  38.  8d.  in  excess  of  the  year's  expenditure.  Of  this  increiiso 
nearly  four  thousand  pounds  is  from  the  churches,  and  over  three 
thousand  pounds  from  legacies ;  £5,360  78.  7d.  having  been  received 
this  year  as  compared  with  £2  026  48.  6d.  in  1878-9.    The  debt 
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of  last   year  Is  consequently  reduced   from  £3^363  ISs.  Id.  to 
£644  11b.  6d. 

The  Conmiittee  confidently  Hope  that  this  small  amount  will  be 
contributed  during  the  ensuing  Anniversary  Meetings,  and  the 
account  for  the  new  year  commence  with  a  clear  balance  sheet. 

Of  the  large  increase  in  the  general  contributions,  more  than 
£1,300  is  due  to  the  recent  generous  resolution  of  the  London 
Baptist  Association  to  raise  £1,000  as  a  special  contribution  to  the 
pressing  financial  needs  of  the  Mission ;  the  Tarious  churches  that, 
through  their  pastors  and  delegates,  undertook  to  raise  this  sum 
having,  in  all  cases,  exceeded  their  promises. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year,  excluding  special  funds,  has 
amounted  to  £42,513  IBs.  8d.,  larger  by  £817  7s.  5d.  than  that 
of  the  year  before. 

This  increase  is  principally  due  to  heavy  and  unexpected  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  the  West  African  Mission;  to  special 
grants  in  aid  to  brethren  in  Jamaica ;  to  the  re-establishment  <rf  the 
Mission  in  Hayti,  and  to  enlarged  operations  in  China  and  Japan. 

Beyond  question,  the  recent  extensions  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  in  China,  Japan,  and  Africa  have  established  a  rate  of  ex- 
penditure considerably  in  excess  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
income  of  the  Society. 

The  serious  question  therefore  arises.  What  can  be  done  to  secnre 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  permanent  receipts  of  the  Mission  ? 

On  all  hands  the  cry  is  for  extension.  India,  China,  Japan, 
Africa — all  these  vast  fields  need  more  labourers.  It  is  impossible 
to  stand  still ;  the  Mission  must  go  backward  or  forward :  recall  or 
reinforce — which  shall  it  be  ? 

Last  year  the  Society  lost  by  death  or  inability  to  continue  to  help, 
400  subscribers^  contributing  nearly  £400  annually. 

What  is  needed  is  a  more  widely  diffused  missionary  inspira- 
tion, and  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  local  organisation  in 
every  church,  which  shall  evoke  and  gather  up  smali^  as  well  as 
large,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  subscriptions. 

One  penni/per  week  and  one  shilling  per  quarter  from  each  ehureh 
tnefnber  in  our  home  churches  would  supply  more  than  three  times  as 
much  iu  the  present  total  receipts  of  the  Society  from  all  sources* 

In  one  church,  where  such  an  organisation  has  been  well  worked 
during  the  past  year,  the  subscriptions  have  increased  400  per  oeot 
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MMt  urgently  and  earnestly  do  the  Committee  appeal  to  the 
pastOFB  and  churches  of  the  denomination  to  take  this  matter  into 
immediate  and  practical  consideration. 

A  large  nmnber  of  churches  in  our  denomination  fail  to  contribute 
in  any  way  to  the  funds  of  the  Mission ;  in  many  others  more  is  done 
hy  the  small  gifts  of  Sunday- scholars  and  juvenile  contributors  than 
by  the  whole  church  and  congregation  put  together,  while  in  not  a 
few  churches  not  a  single  annual  subscriber  is  to  be  found. 

Many  instances  of  touching  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  have  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  during  the  past  year. 

One  contributor  of  £1,  a  "Poor  Farm  Labourer,"  has  gone 
without  a  dinner  for  a  month  to  save  something  for  the  Mission  ;  a 
small  tenant  farmer  in  Gloucestershire,  who  for  three  years  past  has 
been  living  on  his  little  capital,  and  has  only  £20  left,  sends  £3  Ss. 
for  the  Society,  feeling  '*  6od*8  cause  must  not  suffer,  come  what 
may  "  ;  three  friends  have  given  up  their  summer  holiday  to  save  for 
the  Society ;  and  one  poor  widow,  by  night  work  with  her  needle,  has 
forwarded  £2  for  the  cause ;  *'  her  father  and  mother,  in  the  days  of 
Andrew  Fuller,  taught  her  to  love." 

By  not  a  few,  Christian  missions  are  still  regarded  as  a  sentimental 
bubble,  blown  by  well-meaning  but  weak  enthusiasts.  Thus  in  a 
leading  Transatlantic  review  it  was  recently  stated  : — 

"  Mission  work  in  foreign  lands  has  now  lost  much  of  its  novelty, 
-and  80  much  of  its  interest ;  and  the  eccentric  goodness  of  a  few 
infatuated,  but  well-meaning  men,  is  seen  in  the  wiser  and  clearer 
judgment  of  modem  thought  to  have  been  a  waste  of  energy,  and  a 
misdirected,  though  perhaps  amiable,  sentiment." 

By  such  writers  the  great  missionaiy  enterprise  of  the  Christian 
-Church  cannot  be  understood,  and  so  is  only  derided. 

The  Christian  Church,  however,  if  true  to  her  Lord's  will  and 
command,  must  be  missionast,  even  though  she  may  have  to  work 
through  long  years  of  discouragement  and  trial,  and  witness  the 
sacrifice  of  many  a  noble  and  devoted  life,  without  any  great  visible 
resxdt ;  and  yet.  What  hath  God  wrought  ? 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Japan  was  sealed.  Morrison  was  alone  in 
Ohina.  Judson  and  his  wife  were  prisoners  in  Burmah,  and  thankful 
for  eighteen  converts.  Bishop  Heber  declined  to  baptize  a  native,  lest 
L  e  should  excite  hostility.  From  India  to  Syria  there  was  not  a  single 
-missionary.  There  were  none  in  Turkey*  There  were  two  or  three  along 
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the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  as  many  on  the  South.  Madagascar  had 
been  only  just  entered.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  were  rejoidng- 
over  the  first  convert  in  New  Zealand.  Williams  was  gathering  in  the 
first  fruits  of  Polynesia,  and  there  were  not  6,000  native  ChristiaBS  in 
heathen  countries  outside  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.   Now,  in  Japea 
there  are  native  churches,  native  ministers,  and  native  students  for  the 
ministry,  and  a  community  of  8,000  to  gather  round  the  Word  of  Qod. 
In  China  the  Christians  multiply  sixfold  each  decade.    For  every 
convert  then  in  Bumiah  there  are  more  than  1,000  now,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  work  is  done  by  native  missionaries.     In  India  there  are 
accessions  of  not  only  100,000  in  ten  years,  but  of  100,000  in  two.  In 
West  Africa  there  are  powerful  Christian  communities  ;  and  in  South 
Africa  (where  Mo&t  waited  years  for  a  conversion)  there  are  50,000^ 
Christians.    There  are  100,000  in  Madagascar,  and  there  are  large 
islands  in  Polynesia  and  the  Western  seas  where  an  idol  would  be  as 
great  a  curiosity  as  in  London. 

**  Fob  My  Wobd  shall  kot  bbtttbk  xtmto  Mb  void,  but  it 
shall    accomplish   that    which    i    flba8e,   ahb    it    shall 

FBOSPEB   IN   THE   THING  WHEBETO   I   SENT   IT." 


Burning  Lime  in  Congo. 

rilHE  following  letter  will  fully  explain  the  frontispiece  : — 


•*My  deab  Mb.  Baynes,— The 
accompanying  sketch  may  help  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  position 
of  our  limestone  with  reference  to 
San  Salvador.  The  small  house, 
in  which  is  the  travelling  bedstead, 
was  to  have  been  covered  in  at  the 
sides  and  used  for  storing  the  lime 
until  each  time  as  we  could  convey 
it  to  San  Salvador.  The  rain,  how- 
ever, was  BO  uncertain,  and  likely 
to  spoil  the  lime  while  it  was  cooling 
in  the  kiln,  that  we  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  cover  in  tiie  sides  of  the 
house  over  the  kiln,  and  convey  the 
lime,  when  cold,  direot  to  San  Sal- 
vador.   To  the  left  of  the  sketch  is 


seen  the  plateau  of  San  Salvador, 
shown  by  a  few  trees.  The  distance 
is  about  three  miles  and  a-half» 
The  second  hiU  to  the  right  of  San 
Salvador  is  about  the  position  of  the 
limestone;  the  fihrer  Luaji,  which 
we  utilised  for  conveying  the  lime- 
stone, is  seen  in  the  valley. 

'*  The  three  donkeys  are  respec- 
tively 'Heath,'  'Downs,'  and  'Park,* 
though  I  cannot  say  which  is  which 
in  the  picture.  We  found  them 
very  useful  for  carrying  the  lime- 
stone to  the  canoe,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  kiln. 

«  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  HeNBY  E.  CBUDOINGT03I.*' 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


THE  1880  ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES. 

TN  the  review  of  the  recent  services  in  connection  with  the  Eighty^third 

•*-    Anniyersary  of  the  Society,  we  feel  we  have  special  and  abandant 

reason  ''  to  thank  Qod  and  take  courage,"   rarely,  if  ever,  have  services 

been  more  marked  by  enconragement  and  blessing  than  those  jnst  closed. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  oldest  supporters  of  the  Mission : — *'  Our  hearts 

should  sorely  well  over  with  thankful  joy  in  the  remembrance  of  our 

recent  meetings.    A  fbw  weeks  ago  only  and  our  spirits  were  sad  and 

downcast ;  we  feared  a  largely  increased  debt,  a  much  smaller  income,  and 

perhaps  a  consequent  curtailment  of  missionary  agency.    How  the  Master's 

words  seems  now  to  come  back,  '  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 

thou  doubt  t '    The  answer  to  our  fears  has  been  no  debt,  a  larger  income, 

and  a  deeper  and  intenser  missionary  consecration ;  and  now  the  command 

seems  to  be  ringing  in  my  ears  almost  night  and  day  : — *  Speak  unto  the 

children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forwabd  ! '    Is  there  not  a  call — '  loud 

and  strong' — ^to  all  our  churches,  to  each  one  of  us  individually,  to  go 

forward,  and,  in  the  remembrance  of  God's  great  goodness  to  our  Mission, 

is  there  not  a  still  heavier  responsibility  and  a  laiger  privilege  uiging 

us  all  to  completer  service  and  wider  aims?" 

The  absence,  through  sudden  illness,  of  the  Kev.  Francis  Johnstone,  of 
Ed jnbui^b,  from  the  Introductory  Prayer  Meeting,  at  which  he  was  expected 
to  preside,  was  felt  by  all  present  as  a  voice  calling  to' watchful  readiness 
for  the  coming  of  the  Master;  since  then  our  honoured  brother,  after  a  long 
ife  of  faithful  and  unselfish  toil  for  the  Saviour,  has  been  called  to  higher 
(orvice  and  richer  reward.  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 
Tor  the  bereaved  widow  and  sorely  stricken  family  thus  suddenly  deprived 
if  one  who  was  almost  all  to  them,  we  feel  sure  earnest  prayer  will  ascend 
hat  in  this  hour  of  sore  loss  and  trial  the  Husband  of  the  widow  and  the 
'ather  of  the  fatherless  wiU  deal  very  tenderly  with  them,  and  uphold  and 
omforfe  them  by  His  special  and  aU-sufficient  grace. 
The  Sunday  services  in  the  various  chapels  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
ere  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
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reports  that  have  oome  to  hand,  were  largely  attended,  and  have  resalted 
in  inoreaeed  oontributions. 

The  Annual  Members'  Meeting  on  Tuesday  momingi  April  27tb,  pre- 
sided OTer  by  Howard  Bowser,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  was  hearty  and  eheering ; 
and  the  joiV^  in  the  eveniog  at  the  new  Holbom  Town  Hall,  with  the 
chaste  and  thoughtful  speech  of  the  chairman^  the  Bct.  C.  M.  BirreU,  the 
deeply  interesting  missionary  reminiscences  of  the  veteran  octogenarian, 
the  Roy.  Andrew  Ounton  Fuller,  the  practical  address  of  Bir.  Edwsrd 
Bawlings,  and  the  soul-stirring  words  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spuxgeon,  will  not 
soon  be  foxgotten. 

The  Annual  Sermon  was  preached  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel  on  Wednesdsy 
morning,  the  28th  of  April,  by  Dr.  Mackren,  of  Manchester,  from  the 
words  :  **  0  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high 
mountain :  0  J^nisalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  Toioe  with 
strength ;  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid :  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold 
your  God  I "  (Isaiah  xl.  9).  Barely,  if  ever,  has  a  larger  congregatioQ 
assembled  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel  than  gathered  on  that  occasion,  and  fev 
who  were  privil^ed  to  listen  to  this  powerful  and  striking  discourse  will 
forget  the  words  of  "  force  and  fire  "  that  were  then  spoken. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held,  as  usual,  in  Exeter 
Hall,  presided  over  by  the  respected  treasurer  of  the  mission,  Joseph 
Tritton,  Esq.  The  hall  was  crowded,  proving  beyond  question  that  the 
great  missionary  enterprise  has  a  deeper  hold  than  ever  upon  our  ohnrohes 
and  friends,  and  the  interest  of  the  meeting  was  thoroughly  well  sustained 
throughout 

The  Zenana  Mission  Breakfast  was  held  on  Wednesday  morning,  April 
28th,  at  the  Holboru  Town  Hall,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Eliaba 
Bobinson,  Esq.,  of  Bristol.  It  was  largely  attended,  and  proved  moie 
than  ordinarily  successful. 

We  are  confident  that  all  our  readers  will  be  thankful  to  learn  that  the 
hope  expressed  last  month  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Society,  ^  that  the 
small  balance  of  debt,  amounting  to  £644  lis.  5d.,  might  be  liquidated 
during  the  Anniversary  Services,"  has  been  more  than  realised,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  account  for  the  new  year  commences  with  a  peileotlj 
clear  balance^eet*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  special  oontributions  te 
this  object: — 

Mr.  Jotfe}ih  THtton £300  0  0 

Mr.  Oeorgo  Foster,  Sahden 50  0  0 

Mr.  a.  K  Miintz,  TJmberriade 50  0  0 

Mr.  E,  Jtawlings,  Wimbledon ^        ...      50  0  0 
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Ur.  W.  E.  Lmey»  Ounbridge    ... 
Hoibom  Town  Hall  Soirh  OoUaetion 
3ir.  Howard  Bowaer,  Glasgow  «.• 
Hr.  J.  J.  Smith,  Watford 

Bey.  C.  M.  Birroll  

Hr.  J.  Child,  Wotton-under-Edge 
Hr.  W.  R.  Bickett,  Clapton 
Mr.  J.  T.  Daintreoi  London       .., 
East  London  Tabemade 

■J.   JkX*   V/«  «••  .•■  t.t  *•* 

Her.  E.  J.  Farley,  London 
Ber.  J.  B.  Burt,  Beanlien 

Hr.  A.  Cartii,  Keath       

ISx.  J.  W.  Frond,  London 
Hase  Pond  Chapel 
Hr.  T.  F.  fiymmoDS,  Claptoii     ... 
Bev.  J.  S.  HoRifly  Lejtonstone... 


In  aooordance  with  our  usual  praotioe  we  give  the  following 

Extracts  from  the  Speeches   Delivered  in 

Exeter  Hall. 

THE    MISSION    FIELD. 
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£654 

7  11 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  a  part 

else  where  in  our  last  two  anniversarieSy 

and  on  both  those  oocasions  I  have  been 

restricted  to  one  theme,  one  narrow 

•subject  of  address — ^narrow,  and  yet 

how  broad! — ^for  it  was  nothing  less 

than  the  sending  forth  of  the  Gospel  of 

our  Xiord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to 

the  unknown  and  unnumbered  tribes 

of  Oentral  AfHoa.    This  evening  sum* 

mona  ns  to  a  more  comprehensive  view. 

Toices  reach  us  not  alone  fh>m  the 

banlu  of  the  OongO|  but  from  where 

the  znonntains  of  Western  AfHoa  oast 

their  dark  shadows  on  the  broad  bosom 

of  the  Gameroons ;  they  reaoh  us  firom 

those  isles  of  Japan,  waking  up  to  new 

ideas,  new  progress,  new  life;  from  the 


million-peopled  cities  and  plains  of 
China,  from  the  mighty  populations  of 
India,  from  the  coasts  of  the  East,  and 
from  the  isles  of  the  West ;  and  from 
fkir  fields  of  continental  Europe  also 
do  they  come — voices  of  the  night 
pleading  with  the  children  of  the  day 
for  the  inhetitanoe  purchased  for  ally 
for  the  salvation  common  to  sU,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  who  gave 
Himself  for  alL  Truly  '*  there  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their  voice 
is  not  heard.*'  It  is  the  old  Mace- 
donian cry  tmiversalised ;  and  shsll  we 
not  answer  it  to-night  by  the  threefold 
inquiry — Who  will  hear?  Who  will 
help  ?  Who  will  go  P— TA«  2V«Mur«r, 
Joseph  Trittonj  Esq, 


ENOOUEAGEMENTS. 


finoearagements  are  not  wanting. 
There  are  numerous  openings  that  pre- 
sent thesnselves  in  every  part  of  the 
field.  There  are  unexpected  welcomes 
that  greet  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross; 
kings  Bummoning  theb  sulQeots  to  the 


place  of  ministry,  themselves  leading 
the  way,  manifesting  a  personal  in* 
terest  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  or- 
daining the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
furthering  the  cause  of  education,  and 
men    in    barbaric    fiftshion   (strange 
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Honour  to  a  kingdom  tliat  is  not  of  this 
world  I)  ordezing  salnteB  at  the  Boyal 
name  of  Jeraa«  !Ehen  there  is  the  de- 
sire for  the  po60M8ion  of  the  Word  of 
God,  notably  in  India,  and  that 
not  by  gift  but  by  pnrohaa^  There 
Is  the  increased  favonr  aiooorded 
to  liamale  agenoy.  The  doors  of 
the  Zenana  are  no  longer  dosed 
against  our  sisters  in  Ohrist;  nor  are 
the  dweUers  within  hopelessly  impri- 
soned in  the  bondage  of  impene- 
trable ignoranoe  and  gloom.  I  might 
also  speak  of  the  Tory  general  absence 


of  orgsniisd  oppositioD}  sa^  n'hsie 
Bome  confronts  ns,  and  that  not  only 
beneath  Hie  shades  of  the  Yatiotn,  bat 
away  in  the  wilds  of  AfHoa.  And 
then  there  are,  best  of  all,  tbeTiiibb 
rsenlts  of  the  enetgy  of  Ghiistian 
labour  and  the  ministry  of  Ghtistiaii 
love  in  systems  shaken  to  their  M, 
and  in  souls  conTorted  to  God.  These 
are  encouragements ;  bat  do  they  not 
demand  a  proportionate  xnonase  of 
confidence,  of  prayerfulnesS|  and  of 
effort?— T%s  Tnammr^  Jompk  Trittm^ 


HINDBAKCES  AND  OBSTACLES. 


For  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  progress  is  slow,  the  hin- 
dranoes  are  many,  the  strongholds  are 
mighty,  and  they  who  assail  them  can 
hardly  be  spoken  of,  Tiewed  nnmeri- 
cally,  as  the  Lord's  great  army ;  while 
from  the  ranks  of  our  own  little  bands, 
one  and  another,  the  worker  abroad 
and  the  helper  at  home,  drop,  alas  I  too 
rapidly  away.  There  are  social  ob- 
stacles to  the  adyance  of  the  Gkxspel. 
Look  at  Lxdia,  for  instance.  I  fear  it 
is  true  that  we  are  pnblidy  teaching  a 
good  deal  of  idolatrous  doctrine ;  I  fear 
it  is  true  that  we  are  publidy  violating 
the  Lord's-day  by  works  not  of  mercy 
nor  of  necessity.  I  know  it  is  true 
that  we  are  cultiyating  that  deadly 
plant  whose  growth  coyers  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  where  the  wheat  and  the 
rice-fields  might  smile  their  peaceful 
defiance  to  approaching  famine — ^that 
deadly  plant  carries  death  and  destruc- 


tion of  body  and  soul  to  millions  of 
Ohina's  unhappy  aona.  And  Ihsa  it 
home  we  are  subject  fkom  time  to  tone 
to  the  depressions  of  adTerse  seasons; 
frmn  such  we  have  been  suffering  of 
late,  and  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  noblo 
way  in  which  our  friends  haye  ralliod 
to  the  rescue,  aided,  let  me  say,  by  ths 
testamentary  disposition  of  some  who 
are  gone,  we  should  haye  had  to  report 
a  yery  different  result  from  that  wliich 
God — I  think  in  answer  to  apecial 
prayer— has  youchsafed  unto  us.  Mf 
Christian  friends,  I  do  not  think  tliew 
seasons  of  depression  will  oyer  do  us 
any  permanent  harm ;  if  they  lead  to 
a  consecration  more  earnest  and  in- 
tense, they  shall  be  as  the  passiiig 
clouds  surcharged  with  spiritual  ia- 
fluences  that  shall  crown  our  work 
with  gladness  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
praise. — The  Treamrer^  Jotejh  TrittoHf 
Esq.  • 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS. 


Itdeyolyeeupon  my  colleague  Mr. 
Baynes  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the 
fhots  and  inddente— shall  1  say  the 
lights  and  the  shadows  P-Hxf  the  year 
that  is  gone.  He  will  tell  you  of  some 
who  haye  gone  forth  to  the  Master's 


serrioe^  and  of  other  aoniA  who  Isro 
gone  up  to  the  Master's  joy.  ICi* 
must  be  but  a  passing  allusioa  to  tbe 
wom-out  Afrieaii  pilgrim,  pesiWhUy 
fUling  adeep  in  oor  midst,  and  to  ttoio 

young  liTCS breathed  out  in  lands: 
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or  xmncte»  tu  from  the  eadtared 
oiatioiis  of  the  puenlel  home.     To 
crown  the  deed,  my  Adeedit  i»  a  gnte- 

fill  act 

Sweet  fs  file  tarma  of  tMr  aunei^ 
Aad  eoft  tMr  Bleeping  bed. 

But  to  inspire  the  liTingweze  e  nobto 
achierement;  and  may  that  be  the 
priyilege  of  all  those  who  shall  address 
you  to-night !  I  wonld  not  forget  that 
a  higher  inspiration  is  needed,  and  I 
rejoice  to  feel  that  it  is  within  the  xeach 
ofusalL  ThePenteoostal  flame  is  not 
extinguished;  the  lireFB  of  liying 
water  haye  not  rnn  themselTes  dry ; 
the  gifts  reoeived  for  men  in   tiie 


Sanour's  asoension  ^ry  haire  lost 
none  of  their  plenitade  of  spiritual 
wealth,  none  of  their  sufi^ency  and 
soTeieign  power.  It  is  true  stiU— stQl 
as  erer^-that  He  shall  oome  down 
**  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  as 
ahowest  that  water  the  earth.** 


The  Bower,  with  wietfqlfye,  simnted  the 

fidd; 
^'Mnet  tbic  nj  toil  be  loit,  nor  inoreaie 

jieldf" 
When  lo!  the  ahower,  the  mmahine,  the 

Boft  breeze, 
l>rew  from  bis  gladdened  bear^,  *' Thank 

God  for  tbeee  I" 

-The  Tnasuirery  Joseph  TrUtcn,  JBSif  . 


THE  OONGO  AND  THE  JESUITS. 


There  is  another  matter  which  Mr. 
Baynee  has  alluded  to  to-night,  oon- 
oeming  which  the  Missionabt 
HebaIiD  has  hitherto  been  judiciously 
silent,  but  which  may  seriously  affect 
the  fiitare  of  our  mission  on  the 
Congo.  You  haye  heard  that  our 
meeting  at  Gannon-street  last  year 
was  heard  of  at  the  Yatioan.  It  has 
aroused  the  most  virulent  antagonism 
in  Bomo,  and  the  Pope  has  set  in 
motion  all  the  machinery  he  can  com- 
mand in  order  to  thwart  our  purpose. 
He  has,  I  belieye,  instigated  the 
£ing  of  Portugal  to  demand  the 
expulsion  of  our  friends  from 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Congo,  who,  I  suppose,  owes  him 
some  sort  of  allegiance.  He  has  also 
stirred  up  the  priestly  missionaries. 
It  appears  that  some  twelve  years 
ago  a  priest  was  sent  to  San 
Salvador,  as  we  have  sent  our 
missionaries.  Our  Mends  gave  that 
prieat  abont  eleven  years'  start,  and 
they  have  beaten  him,  for  he  is 
not  there  yet.  However,  he  now 
writes  from  the  coast,  at  a  place 
not  £ar  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 


tosaythat  he  is  at  last  coming.  Idonot 
think  that  he  will  go— I  do  not  think 
that  he  is  made  of  the  right  sort  of 
stuff — but  others  will  go.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  has 
written  to  the  King,  and  this  is  how  he 
describes  our  mission  :  **  Your  Majesty 
and  your  subjects  are,  without  blow- 
ing it,  without  warning,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  terrible  spiritual  calamity, 
seeing  that  the  devil  and  hell  are 
always  where  the  enemies  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Holy  Church  are, 
preparing  to  fight  against  this  Church 
in  the  very  kingdom  of  Congo  to 
destroy  the  remnants  of  the  religion 
of  God,  which  yet  linger  there."  He 
speaks  of  the  remnant  of  the  religion 
of  God.  After  what  you  have  heard 
you  will  not  expect  to  be  told  that  our 
friends  have  discovered  many  such 
remnants.  The  only  remnants,  even 
of  the  nominal  Christianity  that  was 
forced  upon  their  fathers*  consist  of  a 
few  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  a 
few  cruoifizes ;  and  tiiese  the  people 
worship  as  fetishes,  just  as  they  would 
wood  and  stone  and  dolls,  not  knowing 
the  sacred  story  to  which  they  ar^  at- 
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tabbed.  If  eyer  theie  was  a  heatihea 
people,  that  people  ia  to  be  found,  and 
has  been  found,  by  our  friends  at  San 
Salvador;  and  I  think  we  are  entitled, 
without  party  spirit,  to  say  to  Borne, 
in  the  ftuse  of  these  iSftots,  If  these  aie 
your  Christians,  if  these  are  what  you 
call  sons  of  Qod»  do  not  we  Ftoteetants 
wisely  and  righteously  say  that  your 
Church  is  an  idolatrous  institution  P 
He  then  goes  on  to  giye  an  account  of 
the  supposed  conyerdon  of  some  400 
years  ago— a  very  diflferent  yersion 
from  that  which  you  have  heard  ;  and 
he.prooeeds  to  giro  an  account  of  the 
FMtestant  Beformation  in  Europe  for 


the  inf onnation  of  the  pe  opie  of  Congo. 
He  dares  to  say  that  Martin  Lather, 
Zwingle,  and  John  Calvin  weie  davsi 
of  the  most  brutal  passion;  he  dam 
to  aocuae  those  holy  men  of  hamg 
been  addicted  to  the  vioe  of  Impmity, 
though  the  only  evidence  that  Borne 
has  ever  hinted  at  for  such  an  impu- 
tation is  that  they  were  like  most  of 
us,  I  suppose,  married  men.  He 
gives  a  glowing  picture  of  Henry 
YUL  and  his  relation  to  his  wives; 
he  rff'^V'p  him  the  oiiginal  source  of 
the  Beformation,  and  holds  him  up 
as  a  typical  specimen  of  Frotsstaat 
morality.^220r.  T.  Vincent  Tffwimt. 


WHAT  ABK  WE  TO  DO  ? 


The  question,  then,  that  confronts 
us  is  simply  this — What  are  we  to 
do?  There  is  one  thing  that  we 
cannot  do — ^we  cannot  draw  back. 
We  must  hold  the  'vantage  ground 
that  God  has  given  us,  and  from  that 
vantage  ground  we  must  with  all  our 
opportunity  advance.  We  dare  not 
leave  Africa  a  prey  to  that  spiritual 
despotism  which,  in  the  very  age  when 
it  boasts  of  having  converted  Congo, 
had  reduced  Europe  to  almost  African 
darkness  and  idolatry.  God  has  given 
us  light,  and  we  have  sent  it  out,  as  it 
were,  in  frail  lanterns.  We  cannot 
withdraw  those  lanterns,  even  though 
those  who  love  darkness  seek  to  shatter 
them.  Gbd  has  given  us  the  good 
seed  of  His  Kingdom.  We  cannot  yet 
cease  to  sow  it  because  the  enemy 
comes  and  sows  his  tares;  but  we 
must  keep  on  sowing,  even  though 
much  of  the  seed  be  manod,  or  there 
can  be  no  golden  sheaves  of  harvest 
for  the  Master  whom  we  serve.  We 
cannot  draw  back,  but  wo  must  not 
fight  with  weapons  like  Aeirs.  We 
cannot  meet  their  conspiracies,  their 
cabals,  their  plottings  with  chiefs  by 
eounter-conspiraoass,  cabals,  and  plots. 


We  must  not  be  tempted  to  make  a 
sort  of  Baplist  Established  Chnroh 
in  Congo  to  keep  them  out  Iliisist 
great  temptation;  but  we  mustresiit 
it.  We  cannot  meet  their  bribsvy  by 
bidding  against  Bome,  as  if  Africa 
were  to  be  bought  at  auction.  W« 
can  only  meet  them  by  persistently 
presenting  that  great  gift  of  Ood 
which  is  above  all  price.  We  cannot 
meet  their  falsehoods  by  ndling  so- 
cusation.  We  can  only  meet  thm 
by  the  manifestation  cf  tiie  tnidi, 
seeking  to  show  ourselvee  approved 
unto  God,  and  to  manifest  and  com- 
mend ourselves  and  the  truth  tbat 
we  preach  to  the  consdencss  of  msn; 
and,  even  though  we  be  ehaiged  with 
being  in  alliance  with  the  devil,  we 
can  only  imitate  the  example  of  cor 
Master,  who  Himself  was  sulqeet  to  the 
same  accusation,  by  continuing  nooo 
the  less  to  wock  the  wo^  of  Ood. 
There  is  at  least  one  thing  Ihat  oar 
discovery  of  this  enmity  wiU  do  fo 
us.  I  trust  that  it  will  kindle  ia  « 
no  party  spirit,  that  it  will  naks  » 
feel  our  responsibility  mors  dsiplyf 
that  it  will  give  us  more  diipositian  to 

make  great  sacrifices,  not  to  tk«vt 
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Eome,  Imt  to  lerre  Qod  and  piomofee 

theSingdoBi  of  Jetos  OhxiBt.    Let  ui 

wiit  daily  at  His  gates  for  wisdom 

and  strengitii — strength  to  hope  for, 

strength  to  betiere,  strength  to  be 

patient   in  well-doing,    strength    to 

comprohend  His  love,  and,  being  oon* 

strained  by  it,  to  make  sacrifioes  for 

His  cause.     He  has  power  to  giye ; 

He  will  give  it  unto  those  who  ask, 

bat  #ho,  in  asking,  ask  aright ;  ask 

itf  not  in  self  .display ;  ask  it,  not 

that  they  may  consume  it  upon  their 

own  pleaeoxe  or  aggrandisement ;  bat 


ask  itthat  they  may  employ  it  sacredly 
for  Hii  glory  and  the  adyanoemttit  of 
His  SingdoDi.  And  if  we,  in  mission- 
ary endeaTonrs,  are  animated  by  a 
desire,  not  to  seek  great  things  for 
muselTes,  bat  great  things  for  God, 
oar  endeaToors  are  shone  apou  by  the 
radiance  of  this  glorioas  promise,  *^  He 
that  overoometh  and  keepeth  My 
works  onto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give 
p6wer  over  the  nations,  and  I  will 
giye  him  the  morning  Btar."-»i2ev.  2*, 
Vincent  Tytivms, 


WH^T  HATH  GOD  WROUGHT  ? 


I  sappose  if  Oarey,  and  those  who 
were  associated  with  him,  coold  only 
open  their  eyes  upon  the  India  of  to- 
day, tiiey  wonld  say  with  an  earnestness 
which  we  cannot  possibly  enter  into, 
"  What  hath  God  wrought ! "    Since 
their  time  female  infanticide  has  gone ; 
the  horrible  praotiee  of  widow-burning 
has  pttsood  away ;  the  diabolical  swing- 
ing festivBl  has  come  to  a  perpetual 
end.    Since  their  time  many  of  the 
barbaxoos  and  horrible  customs  which 
were  practised  under  the  sanction  of 
their  own  religion,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  rolers,  and  under  their 
sanoticm — and,  I  griere  to  say,  in  some 
cases  their  sopport — ^haye  completely 
paesed  away,  and  instead  of  the  one 
conyevt  irho  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Oarey 
in    the  Biyer  Hoogly,   opposite  the 
little  settlement  of  Serampore,  we  haye 
to-day  in  Hindustan   no   less  than 
120,000  baptiased  and  h(md  fde  pro- 
fessors of  Ohristianity,  and  oyer  and 
above  thai  you  haye  no  less  than  half 
a  miUion  of  people  who  haye  forsaken 
idolatry  and  the  yile  practices  of  the 
heathen,  who  are  nominally  professors 
of  Christianity,  and  are  brought  under 
Ohristiflai  infioenoes.     Oarey,  I  say, 
and  biaeo-wcrkerswoaldhardlybelieye 
their  o<wn  senses  if  they  were  to  open 
their  eyes  upon  the  India  of  to-day. 


"Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,"  bat 
by  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  haye 
these  miracles  of  grace  been  aohieyed. 
When  Dr.  Oarey  went  to  India,  eighty* 
seyen  years  ago,  the  Bible  had  not 
been  translated  into  more  than  one  of 
all  the  239  languages  and  dialects 
that  are  spoken  there.  I  refar  to  the 
Tamil  language,  into  which  the  Bible 
was  translated  about  two  hundred 
years  ago.  He  began  with  the  Bengali, 
and,  after  labouring  night  and  day  for 
fifteen  years,  he  presented  the  Wotd 
of  Gk>d  to  sixty-three  millions  of  people 
in  their  own  tongue.  He  was  content 
to  plod  on  in  tUence  and  obseority, 
belieying  that  he  was  laying  the  Ibuu- 
dation  of  the  ftitare  Ohurdh  in  India, 
that  he  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  because 
God  is  not  in  a  hurry.  Since  that 
time  the  Word  of  God  has  been  tians- 
lated,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  into 
aU  the  leading  languages  of  the  coun- 
try. And  when  we  remember  what 
a  huge  undertaking  flie  translation  of 
the  Bible  is,  we  shall  fsel  that  we  haye 
occasion  to  thank  God  that  He  has 
giyen  us  a  succession  of  men  who 
haye  been  able  to  keep  up  the  glorious 
work.  We  reckon  in  India  that  to 
translate  the  entire  Bible  is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  best  learning,  of  ^  best 
time,  of  the  best  consecration,  of  the 
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l)6Btxii0nyaa1uK?6  Mntiu,  from  flfteea 
to  thirty  yeus  of  their  liib.  Aad  we 
have  alio  in  the  tuioub  laagnageB  of 
India  to-day  no  lees  than  4^000  difltmot 
iforkB,  Bome  emally  others  large — com- 
mentaiies^  ohnrbh  histories^  martyr- 
ologiesy  works  of  devotion,  works  of 
oontrovwey,  works  in  poetry  and  woxks 
in  prose^  adapted  to  all  steles  of  tibe 
people^sintelleotandedtusation.  These 
works  are  scaltered  by  our  missionariies 
and  tiieir  Mlow-labonren  bioadoast 
over  the  land,  some  of  them  given 
away  grataitoiuly,  and  others  sold  for 
a  nominal  prioe.  The  people  are  only 
too  anxious,  eyen  at  the  cost  of  solid 
cash,  to  ohtEon  copies  of  the  Word  of 
Ood.  I  remember  the  lime  when,  with 


my  own  hand,  I  sold  in  three  hoos 
and  a  half,  in  one  of  our  gnat  Ins 
in  India,  more  tiian  700  copies  of  tiis 
Gkispel.  In  one  of  the  ihirs  whiih  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  atlsnilmg 
f»r  many  years,  we  mingle  pmcUng 
with  tile  sale  of  books,  and  I  aveiaged 
myself  dvring  tiie  fonr  weekuT  eon* 
tinnanoe  of  that  frur  a  sale  of  no  kv 
than  8,000  oopies  of  tracts  and  tiie 
gospels.  Others  are  doing  th^aine 
work,  and  in  this  way  the  Wdd  of 
Gk)d  and  Ohristian  thooglits  are  smt 
fkr  and  wide  into  the  Tillages,  the 
moontain  and  jungle  homes  of  tb» 
people,  where  no  white  &oe  has  ever 
gone. — Rev,  J.  D.  Bate. 


THE  GHBAT  WANT  OP  HUMANTTY. 


The  moie  we  know  of  heathen  peo- 
ples the  more  we  know  that  their  reli- 
gion does  them  no  good.  In  none  of 
their  systems  is  there  any  proper  con- 
nection between  morality  and  religion. 
Beligion  is  to  them  a  pnrely  eztemal 
thing,  and  ia  altogether  separate  from 
the  state  of  the  heart ;  and  hence  the 
most  religioiis  man  in  a  town  is  often 
the  most  immoral  man.  Their  religioQ 
does  not  take  the  lies  oat  of  their 
month;  it  does  not  take  the  pride  and 
croe^y  and  revenge  ont|of  their  hearts; 
it  does  not  make  bad  men  good ;  there- 
Ibre  we  cannot  hold  back;  we  most 
give  them  the  Gospel  of  Ohxist  Here 
comes  the  Mohammedan,  and  he  says, 
« I  have  the  remedies  to  all  the  eWls 
of  human  nature,"  and  he  tells  us 
what  his  many-sided  nostrums  are. 
But  KTohamTiiedanism  has  had  more 
than  thirteen  centuries*  sway  over  un- 
known millions  of  people,  and  the 
ICohammedan  population  is  a  diBgmce 
to  common  decency,  and  an  utter 
source  of  apprehension  to  ^dvilisation 
and  good  neighboudiood.  Then  somes 


the  Buddhist,  and  sayiB^  **I  have  ths 
remedy;  it  is  in  the  ment  of  good 
works."  Andyet,notwithstaBd]DgaU 
the  platitadee  which  Buddhism  oaUs 
philosophy,  the  Buddhisty  after  twenty- 
five  centuries  of  trial,  teUalies  as  often 
as  he  breathes.  BQa  religion  dees  him 
no  good.  Hindooism  haa  been,  en  iis 
trial  some  3,000  yeexsi  and  it  ss^"I 
have  got  the  remedy;  it  ia  the  sacred 
water  of  the  Ganges  wash,  and  be 
dean."  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  thoie 
years  of  trial  and  all  the  iaaMDio 
power  of  priesthood  and  easte^  Hin- 
duism did  not  revolt  at  the  hocrikle 
practice  of  widow-burning,  of  f  enato 
infdutioide,  of  ^h»  diaboKeal  swingiBg 
festivals.   Their  religion  does  thsm  BO 

good;  it  does^not  make  bad  men  good; 
therefore  we  say  there  is  not  the  caa- 
verting  power  of  Qod  in  ihssi.  Ihe 
fiMtis,what  the  people  of  India  nsod 
is  not  religion,  if  by  rdigion  be  monit 
an  ecclesiastical  ^yslsm.  a  msn  ciood 
in  human  wordfl^  snbsoriptiott  to  a  frr- 

mula,  a  constitiited  and  anflwritsHve 
The  world 
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fooh  laUgioiL    Bdigion  snggesM  the 

IndiaaMntiay;  zeligioiibimitiheAlez- 

andiiui  Libraxy ;  xtoligioii  lighted  the 

fixes  of  Smithfield;  religion  created  the 

Xxiqaiation ;   religion  pexformed  the 

most  honible  judicial  murder  recorded 

in  the  annala  of  human  hiatory — the 

cmdfizioii  of  hnmanity'a  only  Friend. 

Beligion   meana   priestoraft»  craelty, 

eppreesion,  force,  personal  human  as* 

8Qmption»  the  putting  of  the  creature 

in  the  place  of  the  Creator.    We  do 

not  want  auoh  religion  as  that.   What 

we  want  is  not  religion,  but  salvation; 

not  a  creed,  but  a  person — a  person 

dwelling  within  us,  a  [purifying  and 

new  creating  power.     That  is  what 

humanity  wants.  And  so  we  say»  send 

to  India  men  who  can  give  an  account 

of  themaelTee  to  the  poor  heathen  who 

want  to  see  something  good,  who  want 

to  see  that  humanity  as  treated  by  the 

Gospel   is  better  than   humani^  as 


treated  by  heathenism.  People  call 
us  enthufriasts.  Sirs,  we  want  enthu- 
siasts. We  want  men  whose  love  and 
compassion  for  perishing  souls  will 
blind  them  to  xnany  things  that  men 
of  the  world  see— such  ae  distinctions 
in  social  grade.  We  want  men  whose 
one  idea  ii  that  of  the  sympathising 
Friend  of  humanity  to  make  men 
better.  We  want  the  Healer,  the  De- 
liyerer,  the  Bsdeemer;  and  men  who 
haye  experienced  Hia,  blseaed  power 
are  the  men  we  want  in  India ;  men 
who  do  not  mind  being  laughed  at, 
men  with  a  touch.of  enthnfliasmy  men 
with  a  touch  of  asceticism,  men  who 
do  not  mind  being  lost  and  forgotten, 
who  do  not  mind  being^miBrepreeented, 
who  count  not  only  their  liyes  but  eyen 
their  reputation  not  dear  to  them,  so 
that  they  may  heal  the  wounds  of  a 
bleeding  humanity. — Bev.  J.  D.  Bate, 


ENTHUSIASM. 


When  a  man  begins  on  one  side  of 
the  **  dark  continent/'  and  walks  to 
the  other  side,  men  shout  out,  **  Hero  I ' ' 
but  when  a  man,  aftor  giying  more 
than  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  work 
of  uplifting  those  people  from  their 
state  of  degradation,  goes,  as  Dr.  Mul- 
lens did,  and  dies  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
they  say,  **EnthuaiastI"    We  want 
men  who  can  bear  this  miarepresenta- 
tion,  who  live  before  Qod  and  take 
their  commands  from  Him.    Yotmg 
men  and  young  women,  one  word  to 
you*     We  want  your  precious  yoimg 
liyes.    Many  of  our  best  men  haye 
nearly  liyed  out  their  days,  and  how 
soon  they  may  be  called  to  ^eir  rest 
none  of  us  can  teU.    But  we  want  to 
see  rifling  up  lor  tins  great  work  young 
mexi  and  young  women  of  the  right 
stamp   coming  toward    and    being 
trained  Ibr  this  work;  and  so  we  urge 
xL-poTL  you  the  importance  of  entertain- 
ing^ tbia  qneation  aerioualy,  remember- 


ing that  there  ia  no  calling  ao  pre- 
douay  nothing  that  will  shine  out  so 
gloriously  in  the  day  of  Jesus  Ohristy 
as  the  life  of  a  eonaeorated  man  or 
woman  in  thia  bisaaed  work  of  mis- 
sions. Some  time  ago,  it  was  my 
priyilege  to  translate  into  one  of  the 
languages  of  India  a  beautiful  tract, 
the  brief  atory  of  which  I  will  tell 
you,  and  then  atop.  In  Oonatanti- 
nople  there  waa  an  Engliah  officer 
who,  walking  .along  the  market-place 
one  day,  saw  a  number  of  persons 
chained  together  as  oaptiyes,  about 
to  be  aent  aoroas  the  aea  to  some 
unknown  oounliy*  He  was  stradk  by 
the  appeannoe  of  one  man,  who, 
when  he  aaw  Ihe  eompassionating 
countenance  of  the  officer,  put  his 
hands  together  and  said, "  Sir,  ransom 
me,  and  you  will  neyer  repent  of  it.'* 
The  expression  and  manner  of  the 
poor  captiye  were  such  aa  to  strike 
the  officer's  attention;  he  saw  that 
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lie  waB  a  man  of  education  and  anpe- 
riority ;  He  stopped  and  talked  with 
liimy  and  diBCovered  that  the  price  of 
his  ransom  would  be  200  rupees— about 
£20.  He  paid  down  the  money,  and 
when  the  chains  were  unloosed  this 
good  man  fell  down  before  his  de- 
liyerer,  held  on  to  his  feet^  and  oried, 
*'  Bir,  I  can  neyer  leaye  you  as  long 
as  I  liye;  eyery  drop  of  blood  in  my 
yeins  thanks  you;  eyery  power  I  can 
put  forth  belongs  to  you  i  I  am  your 
slaye  for  oyer."  You  see  the  appli- 
cation. You  know  the  price  that  was 
giyen  for  our  ransom.     We  belong 


to  Him  who  gaye  for  us,  not  a  ftw 
perishable  coins,  but  ^EBs  own  moit 
precious  blood.  Chnstian  young  men 
and  women,  will  you  not  throw  open 
your  hearts  to  the  lesson,  and  cryto 
Him,  ''Eyery  drop  of  blood  in  my  yarn 
thanks  Thee;  eyery  power  I  possesi, 
body  and  spirit,  for  time  and  eteiuty. 
belongs  to  Thee,  and  to  Thee  ahmef  *' 
May  God  help  us  to  apply  the  monl, 
and  grant  that  out  of  this  meeting 
there  may  come  forth  some  substan- 
tial good  more  predoas  than  gold  and 
silyer! — R^v.  J.  D.  Bate, 


THE  ONE  OONSTBAININQ  POWER. 


At  home  and  abroad,  the  Christian 
Church  is  engaged  in  the  same  great 
xxiission;  all  the  sections  of  the  Church 
impelled  thereto  by  the  same  grand 
motiye  power.  The  one  answer  in  the 
face  of  all  the  world  and  before  all 
time  to  the  queetion,  ''Why  do  ye 
these  things  ? ''  is  this-~<<  The  loye  of 
Christ  constraineth  us."  If  this  is  not 
satisfisctory — and  of  course  it  is  not 
where  it  is  not  understood — ^we  haye 
neither  time  nor  will  for  argument, 
but,  heedless  either  of  threat  or  sneer, 
plunge  again  into  the  heathen  dark, 
holding  aloft  the  torch  of  truth,  and 
crying,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  Qod 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
Christianity  is  loye,  for  the  soul  of 
Chiistianily  is  Chxist.  Loye  was  the 
pulse  of  our  Sayiour's  lilb,  the  matter 
of  eyery  disoourse  He  uttered,  ^e 
motiye  underiying  eyery  work  that  He 
perfbrmed,  the  inspiration  of  eyery 
prayer  He  otfered,  the  cause  of  eyery 
pang  He  sufteed,  the  well-spring  of 
eyery  tear  He  shed.  Loye,  unfktbomed 
and  unfidtering,  lifted  Him  on  the 
crossof  shame;  aad,dying.  He  breathed 
His  life  away  in  loying  interaession 
for  the  men  who  placed  Him  there. 


Haying  before  us  all  that  He  was 
of  loye.  His  matchless  deeds  of  tirelsiB 
mercy,  deeds  crowned  with  the  last 
great  sacrifice  when  He  bare  ourgrieb 
and  carried  our  sorrows ;  haying  r«- 
cttyed  into  our  own  souls  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  most  natural,  the  moit 
pressing,  the  most  binding,  the  noit 
delightful  thing  in  the  worid  for  ni 
to  do  is  to  go  fbrtii  as  Jesos  did, 
preaching  the  Qospel  of  the  Eingdoni, 
trayailing  in  birth  for  the  souls  of 
men,  and  bending  all  our  energies  to 
the  salyation  of  our  fiidlen  race.  Hsnoa 
it  is  that  you,  as  a  bransh  of  ths 
Church  of  Christ,  are  so  eanestilj 
engaged  in  this  holy  enteipiiae ;  hsaoe 
it  is  that  you  haye  thrusi  your  ploagh- 
share— ayOpthankOodl  andyevrsi^la 
too— into  so  many  oomen  of  this  tssn* 
ing  earth,  and  send  your  messsngvi 
of  mercy  among  the  for-off  tribes  of 
men.    This  work  your  llDttieii^  witk  a 

holy  courage,  a  saered  baMiissi^  a 
consummate  skill  and  patJeneeasfir 
surpassed  in  apostdio  ages,  we&  b^gaa 

and  nobly  maintained ;  and  itisasv 
in  your  hands  for  enetgetic  advaaos- 
mentyits  rapid  erpansiim  towards  to 
goal  of  a  stnlsssand  millsmital  <i>S 
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and  we  an  hem,  I  am  hen,  to  say,  in 
the  name  of  a  aister  Qhnroh,  of  all  the 
traa  ohiuche6»  may  Ood  apeed  your 
plongh,  ^Te  yon  a  eonay  aowing  time. 


and  a  noble  pile  of  alieavea  for  the 
gUniona  Inma  of  QodI— £«o«  /•  Jadc-^ 
0091  fProy* 


THE  HABYEST  IN  AFRICA. 


The  atory  of  tlie  Loid'a  evangel  all 

nnmd  the  world— -the  xeooid  of  apoa- 

tolio  acta,  fiMta»  toila,  and  tritimpha— ia 

nohiatory  of  a  completed  paat,  it  la  a 

"  atory  to  be  oontinned,"  and  yon— by 

the  goodneea  and  giaoe  of  God  are 

writmg,  nnder  the  palm-tree  and  the 

oedar.  in  kraal,  and  hut,  and  bungalow, 

a  brilliant  page  of  aimilar  ohurdh  hia- 

tory  to-day.    It  fell  to  my  lot,  while 

connected  with  another  zealoua  and 

fluoeeaafdl  Ohziatian  ohuxoh,  to  aee  for 

myaelf,  on  the  peatilential  coaat  of 

Africa,  what  thia  Gbapel  can  do  in 

elevating  the  condition  and  renovating 

the  nature  of  the  down-trodden  aona 

of  Ham*    There,  amid  an  abeolutely 

heathen    population,    hath   aiiaen   a 

Chriatian  ohurdh   fiiir  in  proportiona 

andbeautifal  exceedingly.    The  land 

ia  aprinkled  with   aanctuariea.     Ita 

highwaya    are   traveraed   by   aingle- 

minded  ervangeHste.     Ita  towna  and 


villagee  axe  anpplied  witb 
aohoola,  and  ita  populationa  are  lear- 
ened  with  Ohriatian  people  who  are 
alowly  but  aurely  influencing  the 
whole  fbr  good.  The  worahip  of  the 
one  true  and  living  God  ia  becoming 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception,  and 
the  moral  law  ia  ateadily  diij^aoing  the 
horrid  cuatoma  and  hideoua  traditiona 
ofthefetiahandtheobeah.  The  breeze 
that  atira  the  frondage  of  the  plan- 
tain ainga  among  the  branchea  cf  the 
mango,  aigha  among  the  tamarinda, 
and  benda  the  graceful  feathera  of  the 
palm,  beam  on  ita  wing  no  ahriek  of 
immolated  victim,  no  groan  of  tortured 
alave,  no  aavage  chant  to  time  the  idol 
dance,  no  howl  of  raving  devotee,  but 
it  carriea  over  all  the  renovated  land 
the  angel  aongjof  Bethlehem,  ''Glory  to 
God  in  the  higheat,  on  oarth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men  I "— -iSet;.  J.  Jack* 
tern  TFraiy, 


WHO  WILL  SHOW  US  ANY  GOOD? 


And  now,  if  the  Christian  Church) 
either  weary  with  labour,  diaheartened 
by  apparent   failure,  or  despondent 
through  want  of  faith,  unfaithful  to 
ita  high  and   holy  calling,  were  to 
leave  this   great    evangelising  work 
undone;   if  it  were  to  abandon  the 
onerous  duty,  and  shut   the  Gk>spel 
out  of    heathen  ears,  then  who,  or 
what  else,  ia  to  undertake  their  caae  ? 
Haw  else  are  you  to  ameliorate  the 
<ad  condition  of  the  heathen  millions  ? 
Unto  us  is  the  word  of  this  salvation 
sent,  neither  is  their  salvation  in  any 
other.    To  whom  can  the  weary,  piti- 
ful, xniaerable  Old  World  go  but  imto 
JeaujiP    Science  may  caat  ita  doubts 


upon  the  genuinenesa  of  Gk>Bpel  truth 
the  philosophies  of  human  wisdom 
may  sneer  at  the  simple  story  of 
the  Cross  and  dispute  ita  renovating 
power,  but  by  what  other  means  can 
the  moral  elevation  of  humanity, 
wallowing  in  guilt  and  miaery,  be 
aecured?  No  man  will  diapute  the 
sad  condition  of  the  heathen  world. 
There  be  many  that  aay,  Who  will 
show  us  any  good?  It  is  a  terribly 
painful  and  universal  cry.  The  yearn- 
ing appeal  comes  from  all  human 
hearta.  It  rises  beneath  the  palms 
of  Africa  and  the  banyans  of  India. 
It  roils  across  the  savannaha  and 
prairiea  of  the  New  World,  and  the 
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teeming  millions  of  hoary  Europe 
swell  iba  ezoeeding  and  bitter  cry. 
It  sweeps  with  the  north  wind  oyer 
shiTering  snows ;  it  floats  on  the  gales 
of  the  sunny  south.  Who  will  show 
us  any  good?  From  bungalow  and 
knal,  hut  and  hoTsI,  tent  and  wig* 
warn,  oave  and  ealnn,  oomes  the  ery, 
and  there  is  no  voiee  nor  any  tiiat 
answers.  The  hunger  is  uasated,  the 
thirst  unqnenohed  I  The  depth  saith 
it  is  not  in  me,  and  the  sea  saith  it 
is  not  with  me.  Philosophy  orieB  with 
bated  breath,  It  is  high ;  I  oannot 
attain  unto  it!  Morality,  oommeroe» 
eduoatian>  and  other  nostrums  of 
worldly  wisdom  sink  into  humiliated 
silenoe.  Beason  and  aoienee  say.  We 
haye  heard  the  f am»  tiMreof  wilit  our 
ears,  but  we  know  not  the  place 
thereof.  Infidelity  oiiesi  in  tones  hard 
and  reckless,  There  is  no  good !    But 


still  the  sorrow  surges,  and  the  worid's 
great  heart  aches  witii  pain,  and  still 
the  ory  goes  up  to  hearen,  Who  win 
show  us  any  goodf  Brothenl  we 
can !  we  have !  we  will !  The  Gospel 
good,  blood-bought  from  God,  Uesnd 
our  iivthefB  and  bore  them,  to  ihmr 
rest;  tlw  love. of  Jesua  makes  ear 
hearts  to  throb  to-day  with  saond 
joy ;  and,  rich  in  the  posseasionof  fhs 
preeious  treasure,  the  liying  ehzir, 
the  $mMnwni  60f>am,  the  name  «f 
Jesus,  the  Gtospel  good, — true  to  oar 
trust  as  stewards  of  our  God — we  will 
traverse  the  round  world  and  nerff 
tire,  and — 

SiJvatioii !  O  mlvntioKT 
The  a^orkms  good,  proclaim. 

Till  each  romolMk  nttitm 
Hath  heaid  the  Ssvioai'a  name  I 

—.£00.  /.  Jackaon  Wra/if. 


lOSSIONS  A  NECBSanJT. 


What  can  one  say  abisut  this  mis- 
sionaiy  cause  which  has  not  been  far 
better  said  before?  What  line  of  a]^;u- 
ment  can  one  take  which  has  not  been 
wrought  out  to  perfect  conclusions  by 
a  thousand  abler  hands?  And  how 
can  untried  lips  attempt  without  ner- 
vous faltering  the  theme  which  has 
been  enriched  by  the  eloquence  of  so 
many  master  minds  P  It  is  but  throw- 
ing mites  into  the  treasury  siready 
laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and  I  can 
only  pray  that  the  simple  love  and 
faith  of  the  giver  will  make  the  mites 
acceptable.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  reached  that  stage  in  the  his- 
tory of  foreign  missions  when,  to  a 
healthy  Christian  soul,  the  necessity 
of  them  is  self-evident.  The  ablest 
advocacy  cannot  make  certainty  more 
certain.  It  is  like  proving  that  a 
mother*s  love  is  precious,  that  the  air 
of  a  Swiss  mountain  is  bracing,  that 
sin  is  ugly,  and  that  the  fiwe  of  Ghxist 


is  beautiful.    Your  own  Ohristian  ex- 
perience, BO  long  as  it  is  sound  sod 
healthy,  is  the  all-sufficient  pleader 
for  nussions  going  forth,  a  more  eettain 
sound  than  even  Exeter-Hall ,  plat- 
forms, and  provoking  an  enthuoam 
more   fervid   than   any  oratory  can 
kindle.  Your  faith,  indeed,  is  measured 
by  your  missionary  zeaL  It  is  only  for 
thelukewarm  and  tiie  laggard,  thesemi- 
believer  and  the  no-believer  that  urgent 
appeals  are  necessary.    It  is  only  the 
Church  which  has  left  its  first  love,  and 
the  Church  which  has  a  nametolive  and 
is  dead,  that  needs  to  be  drummed  up 
and  aroused  and  convinced  afresh  by 
the  everlasting  recapitulation  of  well* 
worn  truths.    Thank  God  I  we  have 
made  this  much  of  progress,  that  oar 
objectors  and  our  cold-hearted  sop- 
pcffters  are  not  now  found  in  the  xaakf 
of  Christ's  iiaithfal  people,  but  amaog 
the  faithless,  first,  and  among  woridtr* 
minded  and  despondent  OhTiiBiiiii 
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eeooncL  Hy  own  experience  has  shown 
me  that  (lie  men  who  sneer  most 
savagely  at  miwnons  axe  the  men  who 
tniB  opaeold  soonifal  lip  at  erery* 
thing  tiiat  is  good.    Missionaxies  hap- 


pily oannot  olaxm  a  monopdy  6f  iheir 
hatred;  they sha^ it  withall martyn^ 
prophets,  and  saints*— JSso.  J.  G.  Qrtm^ 


MEN  WHO  SNEEB  AT  MISSIONS. 


The  worst  product  of  this  age  is  its 

bom  and  trained  C3mics — ^men  of  the 

nil  admirari  school,  whose  world  is  a 

huge    disseoting-room,    whose    only 

weapon  is  a  scape! ,  who  have  made 

£nzlt-finding  the  business  of  their  liyes, 

andhaye  let  the  seven  lean  kine  of 

cntidsm  eat  i^  all   that  was  onoe 

heaUhy  and  generons  in  their  nature. 

They  will  never  believe  in  anything 

beauts  and  good ;  they  will  strip  an 

aagel  of  its  wings  and  shining  garments 

to  pcoveto  you  that  there  is  something 

rotten  undecneath;   they  will  soent 

vennin  in  a  palace  and  dung  in  a  para- 

^iae,aad  go  through  the  gospels  even 

with  their  nose  to  the  ground,  like 

dogs,  soeniiBg  diSctrepandeSy  and  blind 

and  deaf  and  dull  to  everything  except 

that  miserable  business.     These  are 

the  msn  who  sneer  at  missions,  and 

they  pride  themselves  on  their  acute-* 

nees.    No  doubt  you  are  very  elever, 

my  brother,  in  finding  out  that  angels 

aienot  allwhite»and  saints  not  im- 

maca]ate»  and  prophets  bigots,  and 

heroes  fanaticis  And  miamon  arise  "hum. 

hugs,  and  misrion  work  a  fiad.    Very 

clever  all  this !  And  so  is  a  dog  clever 

when  it  toots  through  some  earthly 

paradise*  through  luscious  fruits  and 

flowers^  and  stops  and  sniffs  at  some 

dficayed  bono  or  rotting  flesh.    Was  it 

not  marvellously  clever  of  the  dog  to 

find  this  oat,  when  we  were  so  much 

taken  up  by  the  exquisite  beauty  and 

sweetnees  that  we  never  so  much  as 

sQspected  it?    Truly,  it  were  worth  a 

£artuae  to  have  that  dog's  keen  scent, 

if  one  ooold  only  believe  that  the 

sense  of  smeU  is  man's  divinest  foculty ! 


Yet  I  think  I  would  rather  have  the 
Godlike  power  of  seeing  the  lovely  and 
beautiful  than  the  keen  scent  which 
finds  out  bones  and  rottenness,  and 
passes  blindly  by  all  the  rest.  When 
aweU-kno wn  correspondent  announces 
that  missionaries  are  mostly  liars — 
that  they  are  a  miztnze  of  simplicity 
and  unctuousness,  and  faQ  of  reckless 
unsorupulousness,  does  he  not  condemn 
himself  far  more  than  &emP  Are 
they  satyrs,  or  is  he  Diogenes  P  Are 
they  unctuous,  or  is  it  that  he  cannot 
disoem  between  the  sleek  fiaoe  of  the 
hypocrite  and  the  shining  fiaoe  of  the 
saintP  When  the  Pharisees  charged 
Christ  with  having  a  devil,  was  it  He 
that  had  the  devil  or  they.  The  man 
iidiooan  read  the  roll-scroll  of  mis- 
sionaries, where  every  other  name  is 
written  in  letters  of  crimson,  and  where 
there  are  heroic  figures  enough  to 
make  a  panUieon ;  the  man  who  can 
read  through  this  scroll,  and  write 
underneath,  *'  mostly  liars,"  does  not 
sully  their  fair  £ame,  but  damns  only 
his  own.  It  is  not  that  they  are  black, 
but  that  he  is  blind.  The  heroes  of 
the  fiiith  can  only  do  beautiAil  things ; 
they  cannot  give  to  jaundiced  eyes  the 
power  of  seeing  the  beauty.  But  the 
sneers  of  this  and  other  cynics  will 
not  affect  our  loyalty.  True  men  do 
not  distrust  each  other  because  slan- 
derers tattle  and  fools  hiss.  No  doubt 
there  has  been  here  and  there  a  soli- 
tary missionary  who  has  laid  himself 
open  to  the  scomer's  jibe— -one  Madk 
sheep  who  has  dishonoured  the  flook. 
But  shame  be  to  the  man  who  judges 
the  twdvedismples  £rom  the  treaohecy 
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of  cant.  The  eleven  are  beroee,  though 
the  twelfth  is  a  Judas,  and  the  eleven 
ace  more  offended  than  one.  Wegiasp 
their  hands  with  more  loyal  and  gener- 
ous preesare  becanae  theyhave  anffered 
thus,  and  aaanxe  them  of  perfect  trust, 
and  whexeyer  it  is  possible  we  will 
drown  the  oritioe*  yoices  by  the  hear- 
tiness of  our  acclamations.  Farther, 
I  have  fbnnd  out  that  the  men  who 
silent  or  openly  oppose  onr  work  are 


the  men  who  have  loet  aU  iulh  in 
moral  power,  or  perhaps  nerer  had  it 
There  is  a  widespread  IMing,  tonoh- 
lag  even  ohnrbh-goers,  that  meial  sad 
spiritaal  enthusiasm  is  arrant  foUy; 
and  that  the  man  who  said  a  long 
time  ago  '*  that  the  meek  should  !&• 
herit  the  earth  *'  was  an  innocent  end 
beautiful,  but  yery  misguided,  nus- 
sionary. — Rev.  /.  0,  Greenhougkf  MJL 


THE  OBT  OF  IMPATIENCE. 


"Within  the  ehurohes  the  sole  cry 
that  IB  raised  against  our  Society  is 
not  the  cry  of  unbelief,  but  the  cry  of 
impatience— unless  that  be,  as  I  think 
it  is,  another  and  less  manifest  kind 
of  unbelief.    It  is  the  cry  of  thoee  who 
have  toilsd  all  night  and  caught  no- 
thing, and  are  not  willing,  eren  at 
their  Master's  word,  to  cast  in  their 
nets  again*    Great  has  been  the  ex- 
penditure, say  they,  and  small  the  re- 
snlts ;  out  of  all  this  long  labouring 
of  the  mountain  there  has  come  forth 
only  the  ridiculous  mouse.    Statistics 
are  supposed  to  be  an  infallible  test  of 
nusrionary  work;   and  statistics,  in 
thif  present  case,  speak  with  an  un- 
certain sound.    Some  of  our  churdhes 
would  like  to  send  out  a  cargo  of  Bal^ 
bage's  calculating  machines,  instead 
of  a  company  of  missionaries.    The 
machines  would  show  results  by  thou- 
sands, where   the   men   could  only 
exhibit  their  ones.    The  mill  of  Gfod 
grinds    slowly,    but  Babbage's  ma- 
chines grind  ftst;  and  Babbege  is  a 
modem  inyention,  and  the  mill  of  God 
is  yery  old-liuhioned.     It  does  not 
eyen  go  by   steam.      It  is  driyen 
slowly  by  the  breath  of  the  Spirit 
(only  a  poor  windmill)  of  God.    We 
could  do  better  than  that  any  day  if  we 
had  our  wilL    Oh,  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  when  I  find  myself  talking  in 


this  way  I  And,  strange  to  ny,  it  ii 
the  churches  of  Ohrist  who  haye  mads 
least  growth  themselyee  that  join  mott 
dolorouBly  in  thii  cry.  One  would 
haye  thought  that  a  ftDow-Miiig 
would  haye  made  them  kind.  God 
moyes  so  slowly  wxtk  them  tint  lbs;' 
might  haye  expected  He  would  mcfe 
slowly  elsewhere.  Bat  what  haye  we 
done  to  insure  great  and  swifl  lesolti? 
Is  it  not  better  to  confess  tiiat  men  vn 
sluggish,  than  to  complain  that  God  ii 
alow?  Is  it  not  wiser  to  aoknoiHedgs 
that  our  faith  is  cheap  than  that  God's 
mero&as  are  dear  f  In  India  we  ban 
sent  one  missionary  to  ministsr  ts 
eyery  ten  millions.  One  for  ton  mil- 
lions, and  then  we  complain  that  India 

isnotyeteyangeUsedl  Oh,sir,itii«» 
who  are  straitened,  and  not  God*t 
mercies  I  Let  us  haye  nKxie  fiuth  in 
our  yocation,  and  more  aeal  in  cor 
work.  Let  us  only  learn  thst  ihs 
medidne  of  the  Goqpel  deeeryes  ts  bs 
dealt  out  in  large  measoree,  snd  no 
longer  in  homosopathio  drupe.  Lit  v 
take  a  large  yiew  of  our  duty,  as  waD 
ss  a  comprehensiye  yiew  of  t^ 
Sayiour's  power.  Let  ua  strife  t» 
make  the  little  one  a  thonwmd,  sad 
the  small  one  a  strong  nationt  aad 
then  God  will  hasten  t^  rest  in  Bif 

own    time.— Jinx.    /•   G.   Ormim§^ 
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The  Congo  Mission — Sunday  Morning 
Service  at  San  Salvador. 

OUR  friends  in  England  will  no  doubt  be  mnoh  interested  in  a  view 
of  our  Sunday  morning  servioe.  We  hold  it  at  nine  o'olook,  "  wind 
and  weather  permitting^'*  under  the  shade  of  a  large,  wide-spreading  tree, 
just  outside  the  kbg's  enclosure.  We  are  always  provided  with  chairs  and 
%  table  coyered  with  a  gaily  coloured  cloth  by  the  king  himself.  In  the 
pictine,  the  portly  form  of  the  King  of  Congo  is  seen  sittbg  in  a  large 
chair  behind  the  table,  to  the  left  of  the  great  tr^trunk.  He  is  a  most 
f^gukr  and  attentive  attendant.  Behind  him,  holding  the  large  flat 
umbrella  to  shade  his  royal  master,  is  standing  one  of  his  ''  moleques." 

On  either  side  of  the  king,  sitting  in  chairs  and  dressed  in  white,  are 
we  nussionaries,  enjoying  the  same  luxury — an  umbrella  held  by  a  black 
boj.  One  of  the  white  men  is  represented  sitting  at  our  harmonium — a 
veiy  nice  portable  instrument,  the  gift  of  two  classes  of  girls  at  Camden 
Boad  Chapel  Sunday-school ;  a  very  important  and  attractive  aid  to  our 
aii^ging.  Behind  the  white  men,  to  the  left  of  the  king,  is  a  group  of  the 
chief  men  of  Congo,  who  mostly  dress  on  Saudays  in  grand,  flowing 
gannents,  doth  coats,  and  straw  hats. 

Standing  beside  the  king,  to  the  left,  is  seen  our  native  teacher  from 
Victoria^  Misilina,  translating  the  words  of  the  missionary  to  the  people, 
fie  IS  moat  useful  to  us  as  our  interpreter,  and  in  many  other  ways.  At 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  are  our  mission  people,  Epea,  Cam,  Henry, 
Bachel,  Matty,  Mrs.  Misilina,  and  a  few  native  children. 

The  people,  of  whom  we  usuaUy  have  about  two  hundred,  always 
behave  very  well,  and  listen  very  attentively  to  what  is  said.  At  prayer 
they  always  take  off  their  hats  (if  they  are  happy  enough  to  possess  such 
things)  and  kneel  down  very  quietly;  but  some  baby  almost  always 
avails  itself  of  the  silence  to  make  it^  presence  known. 

In  the  background  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  hedge  of  the  king's 
enclosure  and  his  house.  The  women  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
enclosure  are  his  majesty's  wives. 

The  tiiree  drums  in  front  of  the  king,  and  the  bell  and  two  bugles  on 
the  table,  are  made  to  perform  the  service  of  English  church  bells ;  they 
are  used  to  call  the  people  to  the  meeting. 

John  S.  Habtlakd. 
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Mission  "Work  in  Genoa. 

BY  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Landels  we  are  able  to  give  onr  readen  the 
following  very  interesting  le  ter  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Begent's  Park  Chapel  Missionary  Aid  Society  by  Mr.  Bobert  Walker, 
our  recently  appointed  missionaiy  in  Qenoa  :— 

«DxAB  FnizirDS,  —  When  I  was 
asked  to  send  you  an  acoonnt  of  the 
mission  in  Genoa  I  yery  willingly 
consented  to  do  so,  hoping  that  by 
that  means  I  might  be  able  to  enoonr- 
age  yon  in  the  good  work  in  which 
yon  are  engaged. 

**  Being  yet  in  its  infaDcy,  the  mis- 
sion does  not  afford  many  of  the  in- 
teresting flMts  which  an  older  mission 
presents  for  a  report ;  still  the  history 
of  the  work  in  Qenoa  is  all  interesting, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  to  those 
who,  like  you,  had  the  hononr  and 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  founder  of 
the  misBion,  the  late  Mr.  John  Lan- 
dels. He  was  in  Gknoa  but  a  yery 
short  time  when  I  had  this  pleasure, 
and  as  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
work  I  had  the  adyantage  of  being  a 
good  deal  in  Mr.  Landels'  company, 
and  had  abundant  opportunity  for 
obeerying  and  admiring  his  sterliug 

Christian  character  and  the  intensity 

of  his  zeal  for  his  Master's  glory.    I 

will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  Mr. 

Landels'  difficulties  and  trials  with  the 

ehureh  in  the  Serxiglio,  from  which  bet- 
ter things  might  haye  been  expected, 

but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  in  all 

that  unpleasant  treaty  I  could  not  but 

admire  the  patience   and   Christian 

charity  uniformly  displayed   in  Mr. 

Landels'  bearing.      He  was  reviled 

and  eyilly  spoken  of,  but  he  bore  it  all 

with  the  utmost  patience,  although  we 

knew  he  felt  it  keenly.     His   afan 

evidently  was  net  to  further  his  own 

personal  interests,  but  to  advance  the 

Bedeemer's  Kingdom,  for  his  heart  was 

truly  inhis  work.    It  was  evidently 


to  mak»    a    fieflk  start, 
entirely  separate  from  and  indspendHit 
of  the  chiurch  in  Fiazsa  Serxiglio,  and 
after  a  short  visit  to  England  Mr. 
Landels  returned  and  oommenced  tiie 
arduous  task  of  hunting  for  a  soitaUa 
room  in  which  to  preaoh  theOoqNL 
Patience  and  £uth  were  sorely  tried  in 
this  part  of  the  work,  but  no  matter 
how  often  it  was  necessary  to  'edl 
again '  in  order  to  find  the  proprislor, 
or  obtain  an  explanation,  the  aazietf 
and  zeal  of  our  dear  brother  were 
always  sufficient^  and  at  length,  after 
much  difficulty,  his  efforts  were  re- 
warded with  success.    Then  it  wae  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  aatiafiaction  whieh 
beamed  even  on  his  countenance  whm 
he  told  me  he  had  found  and  Becmed 
our  present  sala.    The  fitting  up  and 
furnishing  were  hurried  on  as  quieUy 
as  possible,  and  at  the  end  of  Augaet 
last  year  the  sala  waa  opened  fir  tiie 
preaching  of  the  Word.    The  pontiao 
of  the  sala  is  all  that  could  be  desund, 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  in 
one  of  our  buriest  squares.    Onmi- 
buses  from  all  parts  of  the  town  atop 
just    in  front  of  our  door,   and  th» 
passengers  can  hardly  alight  witboat 
reading  the  inscription  over  the  door: 
*  Sala  Ciistiana,  LigresBO  Libero.' 

"  OPENnra  ov  the  Nsw  Sala. 

*<In  the  MisanmiBT  Hibald  of 
October  last  you  may  have  read  Mr* 
Landels'  ownacoount  of  the  soooaaefal 
opening  of  the  sala.  We  ezpeoted  a 
geod  meeting  as  tiie  lesult  of  tha 
posters  which  were  on  tbe  waOs  the 
whole  of  the  Sunday  on  wUflh  ve 
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iMgia.   Tlie  nla  wmM  aooommodato 
wnniiftUy  froni  160  to  100  poopl6 
attmgaiid  itendiiig;  Init  there  weie 
ocmndetmbly  orer  200  preaent  at  eaeh 
of  the  special  meetisgB  held  ererj 
night  Itxr  a  week  at  that  time.    We 
felt  gnafiy  eneonxaged  aadTery  grate- 
M  to  our  heaTenly  Father  for  eaeh 
htfgemeetiBgs;  etillwe  believed  that 
to  akrge  extent  it  was  omioeity  that 
dzvirthe  people.    Four  meetings  per 
veek  were^ield  regfolarly,  and  the  at- 
tendance kept  np  without  any  sensible 
decrease.    The  first  month  the  services 
irere  oondnoted  by  Mr.  Landels,  who 
always  presided,  and  Big.  Maiaarella, 
IIP.,  a   dear   Christian  brother,  to 
whoBo  willingness  to  assist  we  owe  an 
endless    debt  of  gratitode.    An  ex- 
perienoed    Ghxistian  and   evangelist, 
hia  disoonrsee  axe  always  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention,  and  when 
his  health  permits  him  to  preach  he  is 
always  willing  and  ready.    We  had 
also  for  a  month  the  services  of  Sig. 
dal  Canto,  evangelist    in    Tuscany. 
When    Sig.  dal  Canto    retomed  to 
Civita  OasteUana  Kr.  LandeLa  earned 
on  the  meetings  with  the  oocasional 
asaistaace  of  Sig.  MamsaTella  nntil  the 
middle  of  October,  when  his  illness 
compelled  him  to  remain  at  home. 
Even  when  assailed  by  bodily  sickness 
his  axudety  was  not  for  himself,  bat 
for  the  work  he  loved. 

**  Thb  Mastbb's  Caix. 

**  We  had  been  speaking  together 
7f  the  way  the  Lord  was  blessing  the 
BTork,  and  looking  forward  to  along 
ime  of  pleasant  co-operation  in  the 
nission,  little  thinking  that  tiie  Lord's 
vUl  was  to  oaU  our  dear  friend  ao  aoon 
o  Himself.  We  thonght  hiiEi  work 
rsA  jiist  beginning^,  the  Master  saw  it 
iaisbed.  We  hojlea  to  battle  on 
ogetKer  in  tiie  holy  wajr,  bnt  the 
Captain  has  given  him  the  victor's 
rowxiy  and  oalled  him  to  the  viotor's 


wasd.  HewasMMBf  wboftadMrlar 
time;  still  in  that  tune  many  had 
learned  to  love  him.  Many  who  axe 
not  figonoas  to  their  love  of  Ohrisliasi 
principles  have  said  tome  xepeatedly 
that  it  was  imposwiWe  not  to  love  sneh 
a  man.  His  sincerity  was  so  apparent 
to  all  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
his  motives.  We  wanted  sneh  a  one 
for  Oenoa^  and  the  Lord  lent  nshim 
for  a  littie.  Were  we  not  soxe  that 
onr  loss  is  his  gain  we  would  be  apt  to 
repine ;  we  can  only  ssek  to  emulate 
his  virtues  and  IbUow alter  him.  'The 
effectual  tevent  prayer  of  a  righteous- 
man  availetii  mudi,^  and  can  we 
wonder  if,  in  answer  to  the  many 
prajers  with  whioh  this  work  was  com- 
menced and  oontinnedi  we  have  been 
blessed?  Bather  let  ns  thank  Ood 
for  another  proof  of  the  ftnthftilness  of 
His  Word.  Our  dear  brother's  aim 
was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  as  many 
people  as  possible,  and  his  heart  was 
oheered  by  being  permitted  to  preadh 
to  as  many  people  as  the  hall  oonld 
accommodate. 

<<Thx  Wqbk  of  To-Dat. 

"During  the  last  few  days  of  October 
and  the  first  half  of  November,  ICr. 
Wall,  of  Borne,  was  in  Qenoa,  and 
preached  nearly  every  night  to  meet- 
ings crowded  as  nsaaL  The  Genoese 
axe  mobh  more  liberal  in  matters  of 
religion  than  in  almoet  any  other  city 
of  Italy.  Attending  regobrly  in  sodh 
numbers  means  something  more  than 
curiosity;  and  the  difBarence  between 
the  answers  now  given  to  our  ques- 
tions by  some  who  attend  and  the 
answers  they  gave  at  onr  first  meet- 
ings shows  that  there  is  some  effect 
being  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
hearers.  When  Mr.  Wall  returned  to 
Bome,  Sig.  Jahier  came  firom  Nifties, 
and  during  tiie  six  weeks  he  remained 
the  meetings  kept  gfowing,  if  posaUe, 
and  every  night  numbexs  had  to  go 
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ttway,  unaUe  to  obtein  an  entraiuM. 
The  Bame  ezperienoe  attended  Sig. 
Fasolo'e  meetings  when  Sig.  Jahier 
had  to  retnni  to  Naplee,  and  now 
that  Sig.  Jahier  has  retained  to  ns 
we  axe  being  ghuidened  in  the  same 
way.  Oar  diffioalty  is  to  find  room 
for  those  who  oome»  and  often  we  faai 
to  do  80.  Onr  hundred  dhaire  are 
always  oocnpied  before  the  hour  for 
commencing  the  meeting,  and  the 
standing  room  pretty  weU  filled  as 
well.  Before  we  get  through  the  open- 
ing hymn  the  doorway  is  generally 
blocked  up.  In  our  meetings  for  Bible 
study,  the  questiona  put  by  some  of 
the  audience  leToal  the  depth  of  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  priests  haye 
kept  the  people.  The  answers  giyen 
to  questions  asked  by  the  president 
ehow  how  erroneous  and  false  is  the 
•doctrine  oontained  in  the  little  they 
haye  been  permitted  to  leam.  It  is 
«  source  of  great  pleasure  and  enoour- 
agement  to  our  eyangdists  to  mark 
-the  progress  some  of  the  more  at- 
tentive listeners  haye  already  made 
in  Scripture  knowledge.  It  is  also 
pleasing  to  notice  that  many  of  the 
6u0  to  900  New  Testaments  sold  at 
the  meetings,  and  outside  by  our  good 
fciend  Sig.Ladri,  who  has  been  a  good 
helper  in  the  work,  are  brou^t  regu- 
larly to  the  meetings  by  the  pur- 
chasers. The  sale  of  New  Testaments 
we  look  upon  as  a  test  of  the  reality 
of  the  interest  tJie  people  are  taking 
in  the  Word  preached.  It  is  an  act  of 
defiance  of  both  Pope  and  priests  to 
purchase  the  '  Protestant  Bible,'  and 
when  the  people  are  willing  to  buy 
the  book,  that  shows  at  least  some 
interest,  howeyer  littie  it  may  be. 
ICany — ^both  men  and  women— haye 
expressed  their  decided  wish  to  leam 
more  of  the  Eyangelical  truth,  and 
haye  enrolled  themaelyes  as  catechu- 
mens. Per  them  we  haye  a  qMcial 
BiUe^dass  on  Thursday  eyenings,  and. 


as  a  rule,  upwards  of  fifty  attend. 
These  cannot  be  attracted  by  ths 
lig^t,  for  the  meetings  axe  semi- 
priyate  and  held  with  closed  door; 
besides,  many  of  them  haye  a  eoa- 
siderable  distance  to  walk  befoce  get- 
ting to  the  sale.  Some  of  them  tafi 
us  of  petty  persecutions  which  tfaej 
haye  to  suffer  £rom  companicna  and 
masters  because  of  their  atteodenm 
at  the  PM>testant  meetings.  Dnziog 
Lent  (the  preaching  season  of  tiw 
Bomish  Ohurch)  the  Protestants  were 
yery  roughly  handled  by  tSie  preacher 
who  held  forth  in  the  oatfaedraL  Oar 
sala  was  thought  worthy  of  speoal 
mention  by  him,  and,  if  more  thiA  the 
usual  number  of  listeners  could  have 
got  in,  it  is  possible  and  probaUe  oar 
meetings  would  haye  been  all  the 
larger  after  such  a  gratuitous  adrer- 
tiaementl  The  yarioua  eyangelists 
in  the  city  took  the  ooonsion  to  reply 
to  some  of  his  sermons,  and  their 
meetings  were  always  oxowded.  Our 
Sig.  Jahier  treated  yery  ably  one 
night  the  question  of  the  *  apostolic 
succession,'  and  it  was  eyident  from 
the  pleased  expression  of  eyery  fiwe 
that  the  people  were  satisfied  with  hie 
arguments.  On  another  ooossifln, 
haying  announced  that  he  would  leo- 
tnre  on  '  San  Pietro  ed  il  Papa,'  te 
meeting  was  uncomfbrtaUy  fiiD,  and 
the  same  result  was  eyident  all  orer 
the  congregation.  The  musio— which 
is  generally  yery  defeotiye  in  Efsn- 
gelical  chiuohes  in  this  oountry'-ie 
certainly  improying.  The  credit  of 
this  is  aU  due  to  Sig.  Jahier,  "who  k 
unwearied  in  seeking  to  teach  the 
people  to  sing.  Our  hymns  axe  nov 
sung  fully  as  well  ss  those  of  say 
other  Italian  congregation  in  Genoa- 
<The  Sweet  By-and-by/  the  'Bm 
oyer  there,'  and  *  Safe  in  the  Axme  of 

Jesus'  are  now  yery  wdl  knovn  i& 
our  congregation— the  onljooewhioh 

attempts  Sankey'a  hymns  in  Genoa. 
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We  hftve  thiu  Tory  great  oauie  to 
lejoioe,  for  the  Lord  is  endently 
working  with  nf.     We  are  glad  to 
know  that  yoa  take  a  speoial  intereflt 
in  this  minioii,  and  both  work  and 
pray  for  ns.    We  hope  eoon  to  have 
iome  real  oases  of  oonyeraion,  for  the 
Word  preached  and  listened  to  most 
work  a  change  through  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit    The  people  who 
attend  are  mostly  poor,  for  the  rich 
don't  care  to  bear  the  inoonyenienoes 
of  crashing  a  way  into  the  hall  in 
order  to  stand  and  listen  for  an  hoar, 
especially  to  a  Protestant  preacher. 
Until  we  can  get  a  larger  hall,  we 
must  be  content   to  have  only  one 
cIa88  of  hearers;  but  we  aim  at  reach- 
ing aU,  and  pxay  the  Lord,  whose  work 
it  is,  to  open  a  way  to  the  ears  and 


hearts  of  all  dasses.  From  what  I 
haye  said,  you  will  see  that  the  mis- 
sion here  is  one  of  great  promise,  and, 
if  supported  by  the  sympathy  and 
prayers  of  Ohristian  friends  at  home, 
the  resolts  will  no  doubt  be  equally 
encouraging.  Let  us  ask  large  bless- 
ings and  expect  great  things  from 
the  Lord,  who  has  promised  to  bless 
us  according  to  our  faith. 

"  I  trust  your  meeting  will  be  yery 
successful,  and  hope  the  result  may  be 
eyen  better  than  you  expect,  and  wish 
you  abundant  success  in  all  your 
e£f6rts  to  aid  the  mission  work  and 
spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  oar 
Bedeemer*s  loye. 

**  BOBXBT  WaLXBIU 

<*  Genoa." 


Mission  House,    Bonjongo,  Victoria, 

"West   Africa. 

fTlHBOUOH  the  kindness  of  oar  deyoted  missionary,  the  Bey.  Q.  W. 
-^  Thomaoo,  of  Viotoiia,  West  Africa,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our 
readers  "with  a  yiew  of  the  mission  house  at  the  mountain  station  of 
Bonjongo,  on  the  slope  of  the  great  Cameroons  Mountain,  West  Africa. 
This  station  was  established  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and  here  he 
laboured  for  some  time  with  much  encouragement.  At  present  the  work 
is  carriod  on  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a  natiyo  eyangeliat  frtnn  Victoria,  Mr. 
Thonison  only  paying  occasional  yisits  to  the  station,  and  generally 
superintending  the  arrangements  there. 


rine    Congo    Mission — A  Journey  to  Tuka. 


r 


HK  following  letter  from  our  Congo  missionaiy,  Mr.  Bentley,  will 
doabtbesB  be  read  with  considerable  interest : — 

**  Mrr  DXAA  Mb.  Baykzs,— A  few  of  San  Balyador.)    Dom  Manoel  and 

reeks  ago  we  reoeiyed  a  letter  from  IHcola  were  yery  anxious  that  we 

9ro    firknds   at  Tuka.      (Tnka   lies  should  tell  them  the  name  of  the 

wenty  milee  to  the  aou^  by  east  gentleman  who  sent  us  out  here,  for 
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they  had  znade  up  their  minds  to  write 
to  the  same  person,  asking  him  to  send 
missionaries  to  Tuka. 

"  We  oould  not  refase  their  request, 
and  therefore  gave  them  your  name 
and  address.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  haye  yet  carried  out  their  inten- 
tion, but,  as  I  yisited  Tuka  a  fortnight 
ago,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
something  about  the  town. 

"Before  Mr.  Comber  started  for  the 
interior  he  yery  kindly  allowed  me  to 
assist  him  in  his  medical  work.  After 
he  had  started  on  his  journey,  and 
befine  Mr.  Grudgington*s  return  from 
Moila,  the  king  sent  for  me  one  after- 
noon and  told  me  that  Dom  Alyaro^ 
the  Soba  (chief)  of  Tuka,  was  very  ilL 
He  requested  me  to  go  to  see  him,  and 
take  some  medicine. 

**  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  I 
started  early,  the  king  sending  a 
hammock  that  the  journey  might  be 
as  rapid  as  possible.  I  previously 
trayelled  to  Elimpangu,  the  first  seven 
miles  of  the  journey,  in  quest  of  good 
wood  for  the  house ;  the  rest  of  the 
way  was  oyer  a  fine  hilly  country. 
About  an  hour  beyond  Kimpangu  I 
met  some  men  driving  fiye  large  bulls 
to  the  Congo  Biver  to  sell  to  the 
flEUjtories  there.  They  told  me  they 
oame  from  Nsonsa,  a  district  or  town 
about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
east  of  San  Salvador. 

<«One  of  the  buUs  was  a  yery  fine 
animal,  much  larger  than  any  I  have 
seen  in  England,  and  had  a  hump  over 
his  shoulders;  the  others  were  like 
ordinary  cattle.  I  met  the  men  rest- 
ing for  a  day  or  two  at  San  Salvador 
on  my  return,  and  asked  them  further 
of  their  country. 

"  They  would  like  to  be  visited,  and 
I  told  them  that  if  I  oould  I  would 
take  a  journey  that  way,  if  possible, 
after  the  rains.  It  is  scarcely  on  the 
road  to  the  pool,  but  Mr.  Comber  has 
that  matter  in  hand,  whilst  we  are  left 


to  establish  ourselves  in  the  Sia  SiJ- 
yador  district,  and  with  so  few  of  us 
and  so  large  a  tract  of  oouatry,  oaa 
hundred  nules  is  well  wiUdn  cor 
district  It  is  said  that  they  live  oa 
the  edge  of  a  sandy  plain  and  have 
many  cattle. 

^A  short  distance  behind  Ihsss 
droyers  I  met  three  Makntaa  on  the 
way  to  the  coast,  and  spoke  to  them. 

'*  An  hour  fiirther  on  I  struck  the 
path  firom  Makuta  to  Ambris.  At 
12  o'dock  we  entered  the  diiCaflt  ef 
Madimba.  The  road  passed  thxoai^ 
many  towns,  and  many  moie  wen  ta 
be  seen  among  the  hills  <m  each  sUs ; 
nearly  every  patch  of  *  bush'  maAti 
the  site  of  a  town.  At  sunaet  we  was 
struggling  up  a  steep  luU  toward  a 
dump  of  budi  on  the  somnlft^  whkh 
proyed  to  be  Tuka. 

"  The  Mends  there  reoeived  me  v«y 
kindly,  and  had  arranged  a  house  fiir 
me  whidi  Dom  Manoel  had  bssa 
building  for  himself.  The  house  vis 
about  24  feet  long  by  15  feet  broad, 
very  weU  built,  and  lined  on  tht 
inside  with  papyrus  mats  and  spfik 
palm  ribs.  On  one  side  waa  a  natHe 
bedstead,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  soon 

stood  a  chair  and  a  table  coveted  vift 
a  white  doth,  upon  which  wen  ar- 
ranged plates  and  four  small  taakaids 
of  siLyered  glass,  douhtlea  nvoh 
prised  out  here.  The  ends  of  the 
house  were  temporarily  filled  in  with 
<  twandos'  (papyrus  mats)  to  the  height 
of  six  feet,  the  rest  being  open  to  the 

wind. 

"  After  a  visit  to  the  8icknaB,aad 
some  dinner,  the  bedstead  was  asoe 
too  hard  for  a  sound  slssp  allsr  tha 
hilly  journey. 

*<  The  next  day  the  paliaoiweBtoe 

ill  for  me  to  return^  so  that  I  W 
compdled  to  stay  over  Sunday.  Idid 
not  regret  the  delay,  for  maay 
came  to  visit  tha  aiak  man. 
Alyaro  being  the  governor  of  the  v^ 
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towns  of  the  Madimba  distriot,  I  had 
thus  aa  opportunity  for  making  their 
aoqiudntanoo* 

**  In  the  morning  I  went  for  a  stroll 
with  Bom  Qarola,  the  seoretary  of  the 
King  of  Congo,  Prom  the  top  of  the 
high  hill  of  luka  there  is  a  fine  view 
in  all  direotions,  and  Garcia  pointed 
oat  many  towns.  I  could  see  the  hiUs 
within  a  day's  journey  of  Bembe  on 
the  Loanda  Bead. 

''To  the  northward  stretched  the 

range  of  the  Zombo  mountains.   There 

is  a  town»  Bango,  on  the  top  of  the 

range   to   which  Dom    Garcia    has 

promised  to  accompany  me  in  a  few 

days.    It  is  his  birth-place,  and  he  is 

anxious  that  his  people  should  hear 

the  glad    tidings  we    bring.      The 

Ambriz  Biver  rises  near,  or  at  any 

rate  panest  Bango,  and  tumbles  in  a 

straight  line  down   the  fiMO  of  the 

mountain.    On  a  dear  day  we  can  see 

the  white  strip  of  the  falls  from  San 

Salyador.    "Whether  the  river  rises  on 

the  top  of  the  range,  or  whether  the 

hills  form,  the  flank  of  a  lofty  plateau, 

we  do  not  at  present  know.    The  river 

flows  within  a  few  miles  to  the  south 

ofTuksu 

**  On  lUl  sides  many  towns  were  to 
be  seen;  although  the  population  of 
aach  ia  not  very  great,  the  number  of 
^hexn  makes  the  district  fiurly  popu- 
ated,  and  all  within  easy  range  of 
Duka. 

''Tnka  itself  contains  thirty-five 
iouaes  or  about  two  hundred  inhabi- 
ante,  perhaps  more.  It  is  favoured 
rith  three  chiefs.  Dom  Alvaro  ranks 
3  head  of  the  chiefs  of  the  distziot, 
Bveral  of  whom  I  heard  address  him 
s  tata  (father),  although  he  is  not 
xach  over  thirty  yoars  of  age. 

^'  In  the  evening  Dom  Manoel,  of 
lingonga,  arrived  and  gave  me  one  of 
le  spoQooth-skinned  sheep  of  the 
luntry.  He  has  lived  seven  years  at 
oanda,  and,  of  course,  speaks.Portu- 


gnese  well,  so  we  had  a  pleasant  chat. 
He  was  much  surprised  at  out  motives 
for  coming  to  Congo,  and  yet  after  all 
he  agreed  that  it  was  a  right  and  good 
errand. 

*'He  had  learnt  something  of 
Christian  doctrine  from  the  Catholics 
at  Loanda,  but  he  had  never  seen  the 
Gospel  in  that  light  before.  We  had 
several  interesting  conversations. 

*'  On  Sunday  Dom  Alvaro  was  much 
better,  and  called  his  people  that 
we  might  have  a  service  together. 
Dom  Manoel,  of  Kingonga,  translated 
for  me.  The  people  (about  eighty 
present)  listened  very  attentively,  and 
seemed  much  interested.  But  the 
prevailing  idea  appeared  to  be  that 
the  wondrous  news  they  heard  was 
too  good  to  be  true ;  and  twice  Dom 
Alvaro  laughed  out  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  idea  that  the  great  Eternal  God 
could  or  would  be  so  kind,  or  do  such 
wondrous  things  for  His  earthly 
children. 

**  We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that 
he  thus  laughed.  If  the  Saviour's 
love  is  the  wonder  of  angels,  what 
must  it  be  to  one  living  in  this  dark 
land  ?  May  God's  mighty  Spirit  con- 
vince him  that,  however  strange  and 
even  absurd  the  news  may  appear,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  true ! 

•*  Dom  Manoel,  the  second  soba  of 
the  town,  asked  me  many  questions, 
and  told  me  that  it  was  bis  custom  to 
teach  Portuguese  to  some  of  the 
children  of  the  hous^old  once  a  week ; 
now  he  would  teach  them  the  things 
of  which  I  spoke.  I  ez^oyed  the  visit 
much  ;  every  one  was  very  kind.  It 
was  difficult  to  imagine  oneself  out  in 
Africa  when  surrounded  with  such 
homely  kindness.  I  am  glad  to  fiod 
that  the  people  of  Congo  are  a  simple, 
homely  folk  with  whom  one  ean  make 
friends ;  it  renders  easier  the  attempt 
to  follow  Paul's  example  in  striving 
to  beoome  all  things  to  all  men. 
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A  week  ago  I  went  another  short 
run  to  Knnga,  abont  fire  miles  south- 
west of  San  Salvador.  Mr.  Oomber 
TiBited  the  town  a  month  ago,  and 
held  a  very  interesting  seryioe  there. 
Kiambo  Dom  BafEael,  the  chief,  sent 
an  *  embaixador '  to  the  king,  desiring 
him  to  request  one  of  us  to  go  to  see 
one  of  his  wires  who  was  ilL  Accord- 
ingly I  started  in  the  afternoon,  but 
had  no  time  to  speak  to  the  people,  for 
we  cannot  travel  in  the  dark  out  here ; 
but  as  it  is  near  I  hope  soon  to  pay 
them  another  visit.  Before  I  left  the 
town  Kiambo  assured  me  that  there 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  our  entering 
any  of  his  towns.  Since  he  is  the 
head  chief  of  a  district  said  to  contain 
seventy  towns,  this  is  very  pleasing. 

"Eunga  lies  just  across  theLueji 
Biver,  and  from  a  lofty  hill  flanking 
the  beautiftil  valley  I  had  a  fine  view 
of  Ejambo's  district.  Many  towns 
among  the  trees  speak  of  large  num- 
bers of  people  waiting  in  the  AaAm^Mft 
for  the  dawning  of  the  day.  How  great 
a  privilege  is  ours  to  be  the  bearers  to 
them  of  glad  tidings— and  such  tidings ! 

'^  It  is  also  very  Interesting  to  us  to 
know  tiiat  there  are  so  many  towns  in 
all  directions  around*Oongo. 

**  These  short  journeys  bring  us  into 
contact  with  the  people,  and  help  us 
to  gain  their  friendship. 

"It  is' also  very  evident  that  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  will  be  ex- 
tremely useftil  here.  I  regret  much 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  make  it  my 
study  before  leaving  England ;  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  acquire  a  small  know- 
ledge by  the  kind  help  of  Messrs.  Com- 
ber and  Gradgington,  who  have  each 
done  all  they  can  to  help  me.  There 
are  many  patients  who  come  every 
morning  for  medicine,  and  to  have 
ulcers,  ftc,  dressed;  there  is,  HieEre- 
fore,  good  opportunity  for  practice. 

''lliere  was  a  bad  palaver  between 
Kunga  and  San  Salvador  when  we 
aoivedy  but,  nnee  Kiambo  sent  his 


'embaixador  '  to  the  king,  it  looki  u 
though  the  storm  were  blowing  ovv* 
People  are  coming  to  San  Salvador 
from  the  outlying  towns  to  leosife 
medical  treatmenti  and  strangers,  en 
journeying  to  and  from  the  ceast|  in 
passing  through  the  town,  hear  a  good 
report  of  us.  By  these  and  many 
like  means  a  good  report  ia  steadily 
filtering  through  the  countcy  and  ftr 
away  into  the  interior. 

^^What  a  glorious  consolation  and 
encouragement  it  is  to  know  that  all 
hindrances,  as  well  as  furtherances, 
are  tending  to  the  advanoement  of 
the  Master's  Sngdom,  everything 
hastening  on  the  time  when  all  shall 
know  Him,  even  these  poor  benightad 
folk  out  here. 

"The  king's  attitude  is  still  as 
friendly  and  hopefrd  as  ever.  Ws 
have  had  some  very  interesting  chtti 
with  him  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Mr* 
Hartland  found  in  one  of  his  bom 
just  arrived  fit>m  Muasuka  an  artids 
which  the  king  had  oxprossed  a  dealt 
for.  It  was  a  trifling  thing ;  but^  whan 
Mr.  Hartland  gave  it  to  him  tiie  odisr 
day,  the  king,  in  thankSy  replied  'thai 
he  esteemed  his  kindness,  and  thanked 
him  much  when  he  gave  these  liitlo 
things  which  concern  this  life ;  but  ba 
esteemed  far  more  the  importatiaa  d 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  Hfc 
to  come.'  I  mention  this  becaose  it 
appeared  to  me  very  nicely  put  He 
always  seems  moat  ready  and  glad 
whenever  we  speak  to  him  upon 
religious  subjects,  and  verycarefoDy 
and  strongly  expresses.his  gratftnde. 

*'We  are  all  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  frdl  of  thankfolness  to  oar 
Heavenly  Father  flar  all  His  goodaetf 
and  the  many  tokens  of  His  blaaanf  • 
May  £[e  give  us  grace  to  be  frsttAd 
in  all  tilings,  and  to  see  His  JSngkm 
advancing  in  this  land  I 

*■  W.  HOIMAV  BSHIEJIT. 

<'San  Salvador  de  Oongo^ 
'^Kbruarg  MK,  188a* 
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The    Rev.    Alfred    Saker. 

AT  thelast  Qnartarly  Meeting  of  the  Gonmdttee  the  foUowisg  reeolution 
with  ziQgard  to  the  deoease  of  the  Ber.  Alfred  Saker  was  una&L 
meusly  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  on  the  miautea  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — ^Rbbolvsd  : — 

**  That  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  MiwriowaTy  Society  oanAot  xeoord  the 
depaztaie  to  his  rest  of  the  Bey.  Alfred  Saker  without  exproeaing  in  the  warmest 
and  most  a£BBotionate  terms  their  high  appreoiation  of  his  character  and  labours. 
For  thirty-seyen  years  Mr.  Saker  fulfilled  his  course  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Cross  in  the  exhausting  climate  of  Western  AfHca,  throughout  suffering  much 
from  the  diseases  incident  to  a  residence  in  that  feyer-stribken  coast,  yet  neyer 
abating  his  toQ  nor  intermitting  his  labours,  though  often  physically  unequal 
to  the  aohieyement  of  the  task  to  which  his  life  was  giyen.    He  spared  not  his 
attenuated  frame,  nor  did  he  retire  from  his  post  until  utterly  prostrate,  and  it 
was  apparent  to  all  that  a  farther  continuance  was  impossible.    Under  cdrcum- 
stanoes  of  great  difficulty  he  planted  the  mission  on  the  Oontinenti  on  the  Biyer 
Cameroons,  induced  the  natiyes  to  abandon  many  of  their  sanguinary  and 
degrading  customs,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  estabUshed  a  church  of  Jesus 
Ohiist  in  their  midst,  eyer  to  testify  to  the  grace  and  redeeming  mercy  of  the 
Lord.    With  his  own  hands  he  laboured  to  teach,  and,  encouraged  by  his 
example,  he  led  the  people  to  acquire  the  arts  of  ciyilised  life ;  he  maetered, 
and  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  writing,  their  language ;  prepared  school- 
books  and  grammar  Ibr  their  use,  and  crowBad  his  arduous  labours  by  translat- 
ing and  pnftuig  the  entire  yelume  of  the  Word  of  the  liying  (}od.    When  the 
misaioa  was  drxyen  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrch  from  Eemando  Po,  he 
explored  the  neighbouring  coast,  and  founded  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  Am- 
boiae's  Bay,  where  the  conyerts  gathered  at  Clarence  might  find  a  refuge  and  a 
place  to  worsbi^  €h)d  witbant  molestation,  in  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
oxeznpt  froaaflirther  interferance  with  their  psBsonal  rights  and  liberties.    In 
every  trial  his  resource  was  the  mercy  sent,  and,  amid  great  proyocations,  he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience.    He  endured  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.    He  was  faithful  unto  death.   His  whole  life  bore  record  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  Psalmist's  declaration,  repeated  in  his  last  moments, '  For  Thou  art 
witb.  me.*    What  he  was  God  made  him ;  and  for  hie  noble  Hfe,  his  heroic  con- 
secration, and  blessed  example,  the  Committee  adore  the  Diyine  Hand  whose 
vroztonanship  he  was. 

'*  To  his  heloyed  widow  and  life-long  companion  in  all  his  labours  and  dis- 
tresses, and  the  members  of  his  family,  especially  those  who  were  hia  helpers 
Ln  Hie  work,  tibe  Committee  tender  their  earnest  sympathy,  and  trust  they  may 
be  BTutained  to  the  end  by  the  same  Diyine  loye,  and  cheered  by  the  gradona 
jonaolation,  whioh  the  Eather  of  the  fatherless  and  Husband  of  the  widow  oaa 
jEDjMtft  to  them  in  their  sorrow." 
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Hindoo  Devotee,  or  Religious  Mendicant. 

are  many  of  tbeee  derotow,  or  rellgioua  metuliouita,  in  India. 


T 


They  profess  the  worship  of  some  one  of  their  nnmerooi  idols,  and 
are  called  by  difEerent  names.  Some  spend  their  time  in  vaadering  faun 
place  to  plaoe,  and  live  opon  the  gifts  of  the  faithfbl ;  others  live  in  or  near 
some  temple,  and  receive  oontribations  from  those  who  ooma  to  wocship 
there  ;  and  others  ereot  a  rade  hnt  of  mats,  and  take  their  plaoe  on  tiie 
banks  of  some  saored  river.  They  will  take  anything  ofiered  to  them,  cithar 
food  or  money.  Like  the  so-called  sunta  of  history,  they  an  gsneral]/ 
ezoeedingly  dirty;  and,  in  addiUon  to  ordinary  dirt,  they  smear  thsm- 
■elvee  with  dost  and  ashes.    There  are  several  larfre  sects  of  religioni 


{From  a  FMofrapS.) 

mendioanta,  bnt  many  seem  to  follow  their  own  wilL  Th^are,  of  oonise, 
too  holy  to  work,  and  spend  their  time,  or  profess  to  do  so,  in  maditaliiK 
on  their  gods  and  repeating  over  their  names.  No  donbt  there  are  some 
amongst  them  who  have  been  driven  to  this  life  as  a  peoance  to  try  and 
quiet  their  own  conscience,  and  are  groping  after  light  and  peaee ;  bat  tlu 
majority  lead  a  life  of  laziness,  and  find  it  the  eanest  way  of  getting  a 
livelihood.  In  Benares  and  other  saored  cities  they  swarm  in  emay 
dirootioB.  While  listening  to  their  parrot-like  repetitions,  "Bam  I  Ban  ! 
Siaml"  in.,  "Shio,  Shio,  Shio,"  &a,  we  are  remindod  of  the  warning 
given  by  the  Savioar  to  His  disciples  that  they  were  not  to  "  osa  vain 
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npetitiou,  u  Uio  haftthan  do,"  who  Inuigiiie  than  u  >  viztos  koA  merit 
in  Mying  oTsr  the  nuaw  of  ttuir  goda,  and  know  nothiog  of  the  nfttara 
ud  spirit  of  trae  pnyer.  Some  of  them  take  a  tow  of  perpetual  silence  i 
these  meo  lire  on  the  banks  of  the  Rirer  Ganges,  and  are  sapported  b; 
tbs  gifts  of  those  who  come  to  bathe  in  the  rirer,  or  what  ia  oolleoted  for 
them  bf  their  disciples. 

Those  who  belong  to  one  of  the  orders  do  not  oook  their  own  fiiod  er 
b^,  but  quarter  themselves  in  the  home  of  some  rich  Brahmin. 


nmoo  xnnncuiT.     (Avn  •  FMagn^A.) 

Jfost  of  the  mendicants  are  addicted  to  smoking  intoxioating  drags  ; 
and,  &r  from  haTiDg  overcome  cArthly  emotions  and  desires,  ntter  terrible 
curses  upon  those  who  refuse  to  give  them  what  they  want  While  the; 
consider  it  a  crime  to  kill  «a  insect,  or  reproach  a  Brahmin,  or  select  a 
religiona  cwenaony,  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  real  purity  of  heart  or 
righteousnesa  of  life.  !L  U.  B. 

Coloatta. 


Cheering  News  from  Allahabad. 

rHE  following  is  an  extract  IVom  a  deeply  interesting  letter  firom  the 
Ker.  John  Stubbs,  Ute  of  Eythome,  and  now  pastor  of  the  English 
horch  in  Allahabad,  S.  W.  P.,  to  Mra.  Harvey,  of  Sandwioh,  by  whose 
indaeos  we  are  able  to  make  it  public: — 

"  First  let  me  tell  yoa  of  a  eight  I  lend  at  the  junction  of  thA  Biveis 
Lwawsekago.  As  jou  may  probably  Ganges  and  Jnmna.  These  two  rivers 
nowi  this  dij  is  bnilt  on  a  tongue  of     — the  former  especially — aie  greatly 
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fencfated  1^  the  ffindoo,  and,  though 
I  am  soirj  to  say  ihoy  do  not  belioyo 
that '  deanlinesa  is  next  to  godliness 
•— for  some  of  them  are  yeiy  dirty  both, 
in  their  ways  and  appearance— yet  they 
do  beHeye  that  a  dip  in  one  of  the 
sacred  rlTers  washes  away  their  sin. 
Oonseqiisntly,  when  two  holy  ziyem 
meet,  and  form  one  stream,  they  think 
that  the  confluence  of  the  wateni  must 
possess  double  purifying  efficacy. 
Therefore,  about  this  time  of  year, 
firom  all  parts  of  Northern  India,  tens 
of  thousands  of  pilgrims  come  to  this 
place  to  attend  a  mela,  or  bathing  £ur 
orfestiyaL  TothiBfostrralIw«atIast 
week.  The  sight  wasonel  shall  never 
forget  while  memory  holds  hsr  place. 

''I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
heathen  there  were  present.  I  really 
oould  form  no  estimate  of  the  number. 
As  we  stood  for  a  moment  bef ose  enter, 
ing  the  mda  on  a  high  ridge  which 
OTcrlooked  the  scene,  tibese  was  a  dense 
stream  of  people  pasung  all  the  time 
in  and  out  and  before  us.  litenQy 
black  with  people  was  a  strip  of  flat 
sand  about  a  mile  long  and  a  third  of 
a  mile  broad,  looking  very  much  like  a 
huge  ant-hin  corered  with  ants.  On  the 
outskirts  of  this  great  mass  of  immortal 
souls  there  were  only  two  (1!)  tents, 
in  front  of  one  only  of  which  ^e  true 
way  of  cleansing  from  sin  was  being 
proclaimed  by  missionary  brethren. 
Oh!  I  folt  as  never  before,  that  the 
work  of  missions  has  yet  to  be  done. 
Only  the  fringe  of  the  people  has  been 
touched.  Here  and  there  a  few  have 
been  converted,  but  the  immense  mass 
of  the  population  are  still  covered  with 
darkness  of  the  grossest  kind.  Yes, 
darimese  of  the  grotaat  kind;  for  some 
of  the  sights  upon  which  we  gased  were 
very  sickening.  I  saw  a  man  who  was 
still  wet  from  his  plunge  into  the  river 
oomeuptoapriest  seated  on  the  ground, 
and,  putting  a  rupee  into  his  hand, 
addressed  him  in  Hindoostani,  which, 


of  oourse,  I  could  noi  undsnteDdf 
though  what  sabsequanily  tanspnd 
dearly  revealed  the  pozport  of  his 
remarks.  He  wanted  the  priest's 
blessing.  This  blessing  was  bestowsd 
in  a  very  businesslike  way.  The 
priest  held  the  silver  rupee  in  tbepslm 
of  his  hand;  over  the  coin  he  placed  a 
few  stems  of  grass,  then  he  poured  oTv 
his  hand,  from  a  little  brass  vessel,  some 
water  from  the  river,  and  oondnded 
the  ceremony  by  placing  upon  the  wst 
hand  a  dried  fruit  very  much  like  a 
shrivelled  pumpkin.  How  I  wishtd 
thatlcould  havecallad  ontin  the  natiTe 
tongue,  'There  is  one  Mediator  betwesn 
Gtod  and  men— the  liaa  Christ  Jesas.' 
The  poor  man  who  had  received  the 
blessing  evidently  believed  in  the  power 
of  the  priest  to  bestow  it^  for  he  went 
away  with  every  appeannce  of  intsnss 
satisfaction.  And  it  was  just  (his 
feature  of  the  whole  asesM  which  made 
one's  heart  ache.  All  the  people 
evidently  thought  the  whole  thing  a 
reality.  I  went  down  to  within  a  fnr 
paces  of  the  water's  brink,  and  I  oodd 
not  but  observe  how  earnestly  the  poor 
benighted  creatures  were  regarding  it 
The  majority  of  them  Seemed  to  be  in 
a  kind  of  abstraotioii,  elbowitfH  ft* 
vray  to  the  stream  without  any  i^psrent 
consdousness  of  the  iTnin<m«ft  crowd 
about  them,  saying,  indeed,  by  their 
looks  as  plainly  as  posmble,  '!Qus  one 
thing  I  do.'  I  folt  humbM  at  my 
own  wavering  oonseoration  toihe  Ii«d 
of  the  only  one  true  atoning  saerifioe. 
« The  mda  swarmed  wi^  msa  as 
naked  as  the  law  would  allow  tham  to 
be,  their  bodies  smeared  with  ochre  of 
various  colours — generally  ydlow— 
their  black  fooes  daubed  witii  white 
paint,  and  their  hair  dyed  in  nort 
fontastic  cdoors.  A  miasionaiy  told 
me  that  these  men  are  supposed  to  hare 

attained  to  sudi  a  degree  of  sanctity 
by  abstract  meditation  and  ftsi^ 
straining  of  all  their  bo£Iy 
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that  nothing,  however  holy»  is  saored 
to  them ;  nor  is  anything,  phyiioal  or 
moral,  however  impure,  a  defilement 
to  them.  The  worshippers  at  the  mela 
olesily  regarded  them  as  heii^all  they 
profesied  to  be,  for  before  eaoh  of  them 
were  the  ofliarings  which  had  beea 
presented  to  tiiem  of  lioe^  money.and, 
in  some  cases,  flowers,  and  whioh  were 
constantly  being  augmented. 

'*  Bnt  the  outlook,  dear  Mr.  Harvey, 
is  not  aU  blaok.     Even  amidit  the 
frost  and  cold  of  an  English  winter 
some  delicate  flowers  may  be  found 
here  and  there  peeping  forth  in  their 
quiet  beauty;  and,  amidst  the  hea- 
thenism, and  darkness  and  hardness 
about  us  here,  flowers  of  grace  do 
rear  their    heads  and    diffuse  their 
fragrance.    William  Jay  said  'he  did 
not  believe  that  Qod  was  throwing 
away  duration  on  the  human  raoe,' 
and  I  have  equal  hopefolness.    There 
u  progress.    Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  baboo,  speaking  English  fluently, 
was  baptiaed  in  our  chapel.    He  has 
literally  given  up  all  his  kindred  for 
Christ's  sake.    His  brothers  came  all 
the  way  from  Calcutta  to  prevent  his 
open  renundation  of  Hindooinn.    On 
the  evening  preceding  his  baptism,  he 
attended    our  week-evening  service, 
but  the  violence  of  hie  friends  was 
so   great,  they  having  followed  his 
carriage  to  chapel,  armed  with  great 
clubs,   that  a  number  of  our   own 
friends  had  to  see  him  safely  home. 
Hie  frith  in  Jesus  is  very  simple,  and, 
sliould  he  be  spared,  I  believe  he  will 
be  a  very  useful  witness  for  Christ 
among  his  feUow-oountrymen. 

'* I  believe  there  are  many  English- 
speaking  Hindoos  who  are  not  &r 
from  the  Kingdom.  Soon  after  our 
arrival  in  Allahabad,  I  met  with  a 
!Brahmin,  who  had  been  educated 
under  the  venerable  Dr.  Dufl*,  and 


who  seemed  clearly  to  understand  the 
difference  between  professing  Christi- 
anity and  possessing Ohritt  in  Ihehsart. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  been  two  or 
three  times  on  the  point  of  openly 
professing  Christianity,  but  had  been 
restrained  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
old  mother.  He  said*  morsover,  that 
he  had  now  taken  a  most  sacred  oath 
that  he  would  not  *  renounce  Hin* 
dooism  until  her  deaths  but  that 
directly  she  died  he  would  publicly 
do  so.  Of  course,  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  must  forsake  even  mother 
for  Christ's  sake.  You  will,  I  know, 
all  join  us  in  prayer  that  he  may  have 
grace  to  take  this  step.  He  remained 
to  family  worship  at  the  friend's 
house  where  I  met  him,  and  knelt 
with  us  in  prayer;  and  when  we 
parted  he  did  so  with  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Oh  I  that,  like  Paul— of  whose 
position  among  '  the  straitest  sect '  he 
much  reminded  u8-4ie  may  become 
yet  an  intrepid  servant  of  Christ  1 

''You  will,  I  know,  be  glad  to  hear 
that  both  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  myself 
have  had  the  best  of  health  since  our 
arrival.  We  are  delighted  with  the 
work  here.  The  congregations  have 
largely  increased.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings the  chapel  is  nearly  fall,  and, 
best  of  all,  several  firiends  are  finding 
the  Saviour.  Everybody  is  most  kind, 
and,  on  every  hand,  the  surroundings 
are  most  pleasing.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  that,  last  week,  we  had 
the  first  shower  of  rain  since  we  left 
England  in  October.  Up  to  that  time, 
every  day,  the  same  clear  blue  sky 
and  bright  sunshine.  We  have  not 
yet  had  any  excessive  heat.  The 
thermometer  in  my  study  has  not,  up 
to  this  time,  exceeded  68^,  and  the 
dimate  so  far  has  been  simply  de- 
licious. "  Jonzr  Stxtbbs. 

-« Allahabad,  N.W.P." 
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Onr  rettden  will  be  thankftil  to  learn  that  the  Ber.  G.  H.  Eoaae^  M.iL,  tnd 
Mrs.  Boose,  of  Calcutta,  haye  safbly  arriyed  in  England,  after  a  yscy  eon- 
fortable  voyage,  whioh  has  oonsiderably  benefited  their  health.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Hallam,  of  Allahabad,  hate  also  safely  returned  to  this  ooontry  from  a  yisit  to 
thor  rdatiyes  in  Canada. 

At  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Oommittee  two  new  missionary  po- 
bationers  were  accepted  for  work  in  India,  yiz.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Erans,  of  Bristol 
College,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Bamett,  of  Bawdon  College ;  and,  all  being  well, 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  their  departure  for  "^eir  new  field  of  Islnnir 
early  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 

At  the  recent  Annwal  Members*  Meeting  of  the  Sooiety  the  following  gentls* 
men  were  elected  Honorary  members  of  the  Mission  Committee : — ^The  Bi|^ 
Hon.  Sir  Bobert  Lush,  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges ;  the  Bey.  John  Bigwood, 
formerly  of  Brompton,  and  now  of  Brighton ;  and  the  Bey.  Henzy  Dowsoo, 
yice-Chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union. 


Most  encouraging  tidings  haye  been  reoeiyed  with  regard  to  the  aeltlsmsnti 
of  Beys.  W.  Norris  and  O.  H.  Hook  at  Circular  Boad  and  Lall  Banar  ohunhsi 
in  Calcutta;  and  there  appears  to  be  eyery  indication  of  a  speedy  infioass  in  fta 
congregations,  and  a  considerable  reyiyidL  of  spiritual  life  and  eflbrt  in  boft 
these  dhurdhas. 


The  latest  accounts  of  the  health  of  the  yenorable  Dr.  Wenger  axe  moit 
dheering;  he  appears  to  be  gradually  reooyeiing  from  his  recent  seyen  alteek 

of  illness. 


Mr.  Frank  T.  Lewis,  son  of  our  honoured  brother,  the  Bey.  O.  B.  Lowis^  has 
safely  returned  to  India,  greatly  inyigorated  in  health  by  his  recent  yiaitts 
England. 


The  Bey.  C.  B.  Berry,  pastor  of  the  Spanish  Town  Church,  Jamaica,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  yiolent  attack  of  feyer,  has  been  compelled,  by  medical  orden,  to 
yisit  England.  We  are  thankful  to  report  he  is  somewhat  better  for  the 
yoyage  home. 

The  Bey.  J.  E.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  haye  safely  reached  Jamaica,  allsr 
**  fearfully  "  stormy  passage.    "  More  than  once,"  writes  Mr.  Henderson,  ''li 
sure  we  must  all  go  to  the  bottom.    We  had  scarcely  left  the  Money  bsAae 
fearAil  gale  sprang  up,  which  lasted  for  fiye  days.    I  neyer  was  in  sudh 
danger  in  all  my  life.    We  owe  our  safety  to  a  good  ship,  a  skUftil  captain, 
aboye  all  and  oyer  all,  to  a  loying  and  merdfcil  God."  / 

r 
I 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Mr.  Arthington  and  the  Congo  Mission.* 

A  T  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
-^^  Society,  the  following  letter  from  Kobert  Arthington,  Esq.,  of 
Leeds,  was  read : — 

"  TO  TBE  mUECTORS  OF  TEE  BAPTIST  MISSIOXAST  SOCIETY 

OF  LONDON. 
^'Deab  Sirs  and  Christian  Brethren, — ^I  believe  the  time  is  come 
when  we  should  make  every  necessary  preparation  to  carry  out  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Congo  Mission — to  pUice  a  steamer  on  the  Congo  River,  where  we 
can  saU  north-eastward  into  the  heart  of  Africa  for  many  hundred  nules 
uninterruptedly,  and  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  to 
thousands  of  human  beings  who  are  now  igpiorant  of  the  way  of  life  and 
immortality.  I  have  read  with  deep  interest  and  joy  how  the  Gospel  is 
winning  its  way  at  St.  Salvador,  and  we  know  that  nothing  can  overthrow  what 
Grod  establishes  in  accordance  with  His  own  will  and  our  prayers. 

"I  believe  He  will  give  to  His  own  chosen  ones  there  the  words  of  eternal 
life,  and  that  they  will  receive  them  and  be  saved. 

**I  have,  therefore,  now  to  offer  your  society  one  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  steamer  of  the  best  make  and  capacity,  every  way  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  its  conveyance  and  launch  on  the  river  at  Stanley  Pool ;  and 
three  thousand  pounds  to  be  carefully  invested,  the  interest  only  to  be  used 
for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  such  steamer  on  the  Congo  and  its  affluents, 
until  Christ  and  ELis  salvation  shall  be  known  all  along  the  Congo,  from 
Stanley  Pool  to  the  first  cataract  of  the  equatorial  cataracts  of  the  Congo, 
beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Amwimi  and  Mbura  Rivers.  And  on  the  under- 
:5tanding  also  that  you  will  establish,  as  early  as  possible,  two  mission 
stations— one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nkutu  river,  and  the  other  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ikelemba — and  endeavour  to  evangelise  the  tribes  on  the  south  (left) 
bank  of  the  Congo,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  southern  affluents  of  the  Congo,  as 
high  Kp  on  their  streams,  southward,  as  practicable,  from  Stanley  Pool  to  a 
point  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mbura  River,  and  that  by  way  of  the  Mbura 
River  partially,  and  on  a  parallel  about  one  degree  north  latitude,  you  will 
endeavour  to  open  a  route  direct  east  from  the  north  (right)  bank  of  the  Congo 
to  join  an  extension  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  Tanganyika  Mission 

*  Next  month  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  a  carefully  executed  map  of  the  district 
ilcscribed  by  Mr.  Arthington,  bo  that  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  Mr.  Arthington's 
proposal  is  intended  to  secure.— A.  H.  B. 
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to  fhe  Albert  Nyanza — you  ascending  to  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the 
Kbora,  and  they  meeting  you  half-way,  ooming  westward  from  the  Albert 
Lake,  and  so  opening  a  direct  route. 

'*  Here  the  watershed  is  probably  of  low  deration. 

'<  I  am  desivoua  that  the  dialecta  spoken  thzoughout  this  whole  region  should 
be  cazef  ally  noted  and  classified^  and  a  oompaiiaoiL  made  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  collections,  and  a  selection  made  of  the  most  suitable  typal 
dialects  for  translation,  so  as  to  economise  literary  labour  and  expedite 
translations  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  languages  beingi  for  the  most  part,  members 
of  the  Great  Bantu  fSiunily  of  languages. 

**  It  would  seem  best,  perhaps,  to  give  the  populations,  as  their  first  portion 
of  Holy  Writ,  Luke's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and  may  the  banki 
of  the  Congo,  studded  with  churches  of  Ohrist,  soon  themselTes  present  liTing 
epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men  ! 

"  I  trust  the  Lord  will  giro  us,  if  we  faithfully  pray  fiierefor,  every  needed 

znissionary,  and  artisan  missionary.    I  hope  the  brethren  and  sistersjoonnected 

with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  will  at  times  pray  earnestly  for  God's 

constant  blessing  on  this  work,  and  that  they  will  never  cease  to  remember  to  da 

to^aea  sacred  and  hUssed  duty,  whilst  ihey  live. 

"  Yours  most  truly  in  Him  who  died  for  us,  and  who  is  our  peaoe, 

**  (Signed)  "  Bobbbt  ABTHnraTOV. 

**  Leeds,  May  2m,  1880.** 

After  the  reading  and  careful  oonsidexation  of  this  commumoation,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved :— ^ 

^  That  the  respectful  and  grateful  thanks  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Arthington  for  this  genenms 
and  welcome  proposal,  which  the  Committee  thankfiilly  and  gladly  accept, 
regarding  it  as  a  still  further  proof  of  the  wise  and  practical  interest  which, 
for  so  many  years  past,  and  with  such  noble  generosity,  Mr.  Arthington  has 
exhibited  on  behalf  of  Africa  by  his  persistent  and  unremitting  e£(brts  to  send 
*  the  light  of  life '  to  the  unknown  millions  of  that  dark  oontinenl 

**  They  direct  their  secretary,  in  forwarding  this  resolution  to  Mr.  Arthington, 
to  assure  him  that»  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  and  as  in  the  provideooe  of 
God  the  way  may  be  opened  up,  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  will  cheerfully  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  communi- 
cation now  before  them." 

We  are  confident  that  this  noble  proposal  will  excite  in  the  minds  of 
all  our  diurohes  and  friends  a  floeling  of  devout  thankfulness. 

In  Mr.  Arthington's  first  letter,  written  more  than  two  yean  i^ 
strongly  urging  the  Committee  to  undertake  the  Congo  Mission,  he 
expressed  his  confident  oonviction,  '*  that  by  the  blessing  of  (Sod,  and  in 
answer  to  earnest  prayer  and  efibrt»  we  ahall  be  able  to  seeure  the 
intelligent  aid  and  oo-operation  of  the  King  of  Congo."  From  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Comber,  in  this  number  of  the  HbsalDi  it  will  be  seen  hov 
woodaifiilly  God  has  answered  prayer  in  this  respeot  He  writes : — ^"I  ttA 
that  in  our  great  schemes  for  the  further  interior  we  have  even  man;  wo 
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hflve  not  only  the  King's  intellfgdnt  co-operation,  we  baye  his  Christian 
cooperation.''  Surely  there  is  abundant  reason  to  ^^  go  forward  I  **  All 
things  are  working  together  for  good.  On  all  hands  the  prospects  of  the 
great  missionary  enterprise  are  cheering.  Doors  wide  and  effectual  are 
opened  on  all  sides.  On  no  other  enterprise  of  His  Church  has  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation  so  signally  smiled  as  on  the  efforts  put 
forth  to  take  to  the  destitute  and  lost  the  liying  Bread  of  Life ;  and  surely 
DO  other  enterprise  has  been  so  grandly  successful  in  the  magnitude  and 
rapidity  of  its  resulta. 

What  our  churches  need,  what  we  individually  needy  is  a  deeper  and 
intenser  oneness  with  the  Saviour  in  this  great  work;    the  burning, 
intelligent,  all-consuming  zeal  which  joyfully  and  thankfully  consecrates 
ALL  to  this  blessed  service ;  like  Mary,  with  her  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
"very  precious";   the  fellowship  of  faith  and  heart  with  the  actual 
workers  in  the  field  and  all  the  brotherhood  of  men ;  the  heavenly  altar- 
fire  consuming  all  the  dross,  and  leaving  only  zeal  for  Him.     It  is  said  of 
Pousa,  the  Chinese  Palissy,  that  when  he  was  required  to  manufacture  a 
porcelain  service  for  the  emperor  he  vainly  sought  to  execute  any  work 
fit  for  an  imperial  present.     His  last  and  best  wares  were  alresuly  in  the 
oven,  and  in  sheer  despair  he  cast  himself  into  the  furnace,  and,  as  the 
result  of  that  self-immolation,  came  out  such  porcelain  as  was  never  seen 
before.     Let  the  Chinese  fable  teach  us  what  service  we  shall  bring  to 
our  King  when  our  fervour  is  a  eelf-consuming  one  which  prompts  to 
entire  stUf-eoxrifke^  and  the  glad  and  thankful  consecration  of  our  all  to  Him. 


The  Bahamas  Mission  Schooner — ^Account 

of  her  first  Voyage. 

TH£     following    letters    from    our    devoted    missionary,    the    Bev. 
Daniel  Wilshere,  Nassau,  Bahamas,  tell  their  own  story. 

'«  Mt  bvab  Mb.  Batnes, — ^I  have  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  photo- 
graph of  the  crew  of  our  new  mission  schooner,  to  insert  in  the  Missionabt 

HKBAXJ3. 

*^  The  missionaty  is  on  the  right-hand  side ;  seated  next  him  is  Captain 
John  Panza,  a  native  of  Ragged  Islands-has  been  a  pilot  in  Nassau  for 
some  years,  was  baptized  by  the  Bev.  John  Davey  a  few  years  since,  and 
is  a  oonsistent  member  of  our  church  (Zion). 

*^  On  my  left  hand,  standing  up,  is  Joseph  Attleborough,  who  was  bom  at 
San  Salvador;  he  is  our  cook.    On  his  left,  Daniel  Wilson,  our  ^man 
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bafore  the  mast/    He  (like  Panza)  is  a  natiye  of  Bagged  Island.    Both  of 
these  young  men  I  had  the  happiness  of  baptizing  last  year. 

*'  This  orew  have  journeyed  together,  sharing  perils  and  pleasoreB— hsYe 
worked  and  song  and  prayed  together  in  the  calm,  and  also  in  the  foamiag 
fury  of  the  raging  storm. 

**  Very  earnestly  do  I  beg  the  prayers  of  the  churches  in  England  on  our 
behalf.  We,  beloved,  have  one  object  and  one  desire,  even  to  serve  the 
Lord  here  as  your  servants  for  Christ's  sake ;  give  us,  therefore,  your 
prayers,  that  so  our  Heavenly  Father  may  prosper  our  mutual  work  on 
earth  for  His  glory,  and  hereafter  give  us  perfect  fellowship  in  the  courts 
of  the  Great  King  above. 

"  I  am, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Danl.  Wixshebe." 


FIEST  VOYAGE  OF  THE  MISSION  SCHOONER. 


*'  Oir  BOABD  THB  SOHOONEB. 

**  The  earnestly  desired  day  had 
come.  On  January  7th,  1880,  the  new 
mission  yacht  for  the  Bahamas,  which 
we  have  named  the  M.  H,  JBaynes,* 
was  successfully  launched  into  these 
^beautiful  waters.  At  two  o'dodk  the 
party,  consisting  of  the  missionary, 
IMrs.  Wilahere,  their  two  boys,  the 
Bev.  B.  Dunlop,  M.A.,  the  Hon.  S.  0. 
Johnson,  Hon.  Dr.  Kemp,  and  J.  H. 
'Gamblin,  Esq.,  started  for  the  dock. 
Mounting  the  new  yessel,  the  steam 
•of  the  engine  being  up,  she  was  at 
once  floated  on  the  travelling  rail  into 
the  sea.  The  helm  was  taken  by 
O.  W.  Higgs,  Esq.,  and  we  beat  up 
the  harbour  eastward,  returning  to 
an  anchorage  at  five  p.m.  Stores  were 
then  put  on  board,  and  on  the  8th  the 
missionary,  with  a  sailing-master  and 
two  men,  set  out  for  hia  prooiised  visit 
to  the  island  of  San  Salvador. 

'*  A  strcag  wind  was  blowing  dead 
ahead,  eo  we  had  to  beat  across  the 
very  numerous  shoals  and  rocky 
heads  of  the  eastern  passage ;  once  on 
the  middle  ground  we  made  longer 
tacks,  but  the  great  red  sun  sank  in 


the  west  before  we  sighted  land;  we 
were,  however,  able  to  anchor  and  hold 
the  first  prayer-meeting  on  the  vessel 
that  evening.  On  the  9th  we  were  up 
before  dawn,  and  by  the  time  the  sun 
rose  we  made  land  twenty-nine  miles 
from  the  Nassau  harbour.  Passing 
through  a  narrow  passage  we  were 
then  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
heaving  with  the  wild  north-eastsr, 
the  white  cliffs  of  limestone  looking 
likea  miniature  Dover— our  destinatioii 
about  one  hundred  miles  E.S.E.,  with 
wind  still  dead  against  us. 

'^BraTclybattledour  little  vesseiwith 
the  mighty  waves,  cutting  through  or 
rising  over  as  required;  all  day  wa 
tacked  and  tacked,  and  so  through  th« 
long  night,  watching  Orion  in  his 
majestic  march  through  the  heavens ; 
when  morning  dawned  we  saw 
Eleuthera  looming  like  a  cUmd  <m  the 
port-side ;  still  we  held  on  our  oouise ; 
but  it  became  evident  as  the  wind 
dropped  we  could  not  attain  our  port 
that  day,  so  the  captain  made  for  a 
little  island,  where  at  sunset  wm  eamt 
to  anchor. 

'^TheLord's-daybeamednpoiiiia,  snd 
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ifter  prayeiB  we  again  stood  on  onr 
way  uglitmg  the  fint  San  Salvador 
land  about  eleven  o'clock.     By  two 
p.m.  we  were  doee  enongh  to  see  some 
of  thesettlements ;  onr  flags  were  flying 
and  the  Mends  made  ns  ont ;  as  station 
after  station  was  passed  we  oonld  see 
them  wave  ^eir  hands  and  hats ;  still 
we  held  on  onr  way,  and  at  fbnr  p.m. 
cast  anchor  at  Knowles,  where  onr 
natiye  pastor,  Mr.  Bannister,  resides. 
I  was  quickly  on  shore  and  at  his 
house,  Idas !  to  find  his  wife  danger- 
ously ill,  and  himself  still  weak  with 
fever.    Arrangements  were  made,  and 
at  sunset  I  took  service  in  the  chapel, 
which  was  filled  with  a  yery  attentive 
audience.    It  is  a  yery  good  building 
and  nicely  pewed  and  floored.    Early 
on  Monday  Mr.  B.  came  on  board, 
and  once  more  we  faced  that  head 
wind.   I  gave  all  the  attention  possible, 
but  owing  to  the  beating  about  Mr.  B. 
was    obliged   to    go   below.      After 
consultation  we  agreed  to  put  in  at 
the  Bight  and  visit  the  Free  Town 
church  first    We  did  so,  and  speedily 
the  news  spread ;  messengers  on  horse- 
t^ack  and  on  foot  summoned  thefriends, 
ind    by   night   we   had   a   crowded 
neeting,  when  I  was  enabled  to  preach 
he  Oospel  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

**  We  held  a  council  afterwards,  and  it 
ras  decided  I  should  leave  the  yacht 
nd  go  by  land  next  day  to  the  church 
irthest  south,  the  captain  to  beat  up  as 
ir  as  he  could  and  to  take  me  on  board 
3  opportunity  offered  Inthemom- 
ig,  therefore,  I  brought  my  saddle 
Q  d  bridle  ashore,  the  friends  providing 
16  with  a  very  fine  horse  for  the 
veaty  miles'  ride.  Four  fiiends  on 
ot  and  three  mounted  accompanied 
e,  and  so  we  set  forth  for  Port  Howe. 
**  Our  way  lay  for  some  miles  by  the 
a-ahore,  where  we  could  still  see  our 
tie  Teasel  in  the  bay ;  but  soon  we 
mad  aside  into  the  woods  where 
STWOodi  bttttonwood,  and  poison  trees 


were  on  each  hand  and  stretching  for 
miles  inland.    Here  and  there  were 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  guinea  com,  and, 
later,  the  pine  yards,  where  in  a  few 
short  months  thousands  of  pines  will 
grow  to  be  shipped  to  the  London 
market    After  four  hours'  riding  we 
reached  Port  Howe,  and  were  receiyed 
with  every  mark  of  joy  and  attachment. 
This  settlement  is  very  modem  but 
exceedingly    beautiful  ;    the    chapel 
(erected   principally  by  one  of  our 
members,  Mr.  Devaux)  is  very  hand- 
some— ^the  best  in  the  colony  out  of 
Nassau.    Service  was  held  at  night, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  the  A,  H, 
BayneseoxiXA  get  round  theDevii's  Point, 
it  was  resolved  I  should  ride  to  the 
next    church    (Whitelands)    in    the 
morning.     I  parted  with  kind  Mrs. 
Devaux  and  Mrs.  Smith  with  reluc- 
tance in  the  morning,  but  when '  Pet,' 
my  horse,  was  brought  I  was  astonished 
to  see  my  retinue  ;  sixteen  horsemen 
and  six  on  foot  were  ready  to  foUow  me 
to  Whitelands,  fifteen  miles  I      <  Pet ' 
took  the  lead  with  a  hearty  gallop  oyer 
the  lowlands,  and  then  began  our  hilly 
ride ;  fancy  the  Boyal  Exchange  blown 
up  with  powder,  and  one  asked  to  ride 
over  the  ruins.    Well,  our  road  was  as 
bad  as  ikat  could  be,  in  plaoei.    We 
reached  Whitelands  at  eleven  o'clock, 
but  no  ship  ;  poor  Mr.  Bannister  was 
quite  ill  with  his  ride,  so  I  spurred  on 
to  seewhat  had  come  to  the  yacht  Two 
miles  on  I  found  one  of  my  crew  say- 
ing they  had  been  there  but  could  not 
stay,  the  sea  was  so  rough  ;  the  vessel 
was  five  miles  off  round  the  point.    I 
returned,  held  an  elder's  meeting,  and 
settled  some  disputes,  then  preached  to 
a  good  congregation.    At  four,  leaving 
my  good  horse  to  be  taken  back,  I 
was  obliged  to  ride  a  Boman-nosed, 
raw-boned  mare,  with  a  foal  beside, 
through   an  utterly  neglected  track 
over  an  awful  rock ;  oh !  the  scratches, 
bruises,  bumps,  and  tears  of  that  wild 
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journey  through  the  budi,  oyer  oreeka 
and  broken  bridges.  May  I  neyer  haye 
each  another !  At  last,  thank  God  I 
we  saw  the  yessel,  and  managed  to  get 
on  board  through  the  surging  surf. 

*'  It  was  plainly  impossible  to  yiait 
MaoQaeen's  station^  but  the  leaders 
came  on  board,  and  we  had  oonyersa- 
tion  together. 

''  OnThnrsday  westartedforKnowleSr 
poor  Mr.  Bannister  yery  ill  in  the  oabin. 
West  Indian  sqoaUs  built  up  in  the 
east  and  then  poured  down  upon  us  all 
the  way  s  the  water  hissedin  fury  round 
usy  but  the  braye  boat  held  on  her 
way  right  gallantly ;  by  two  e'dock  we 
were  back  at  Ejiowles,  where,  after 
landing  Mr.  Bannister,  I  held  service 
at  night  alone. 

*'0n  Friday  we  grouped  the  church 
at  Industrious  Hill  with  the  Goye, 
holding  service  at  ten  at  the  latter 
place.  Again  at  sea,  we  made  harbour 
at  the  Bluff,  and  the  Roker's  members 
held  service  with  us  there.  On  Satur- 
day away  again  to  Bennett's  Harbour, 
where  I  arranged  for  a  horse  to  carry 
me  to  Dumfries  on  the  Sunday  morn- 


ing. This  is  only  some  six  miles,  and 
was  a  pleasant  ride ;  I  spoke  to  the 
children  at  Dumfries  at  nine,  held 
service  at  eleven,  and  was  back  at 
Bennett's  Harbour  at  two  p.m.  A 
children's  address  at  four,  preaching  at 
six  to  a  yery  large  gathering,  and  a 
prayer-meeting  after  that 

'<  On  Monday  we  started  '  homeward 
bound' ;  the  windnow  being  fiavouiahle, 
we  had  a  glorious  run  across,  and 
anchored  in  Nassau  harbour  on  Tues- 
day night. 

*'The  attachment  of  the  churches  to 
our  Missionary  Society  is  yery  great ; 
the  work  of  Qod  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  is  such  as  to  call  for  much 
thanksgiving ;  but  they  greatly  need 
help,  and  counsel,  and  hook9 — ^bookt, 
o^ovtfoZZyisthe great  lack.  Dear  friends 
associated  with  churches  in  Englaod, 
give  these  Bahama  churches  your 
prayers,  your  sympathy,  and  year 
help;  and  Qod  shall  reward  you  as 
fellow-lalMurers  in  His  glorious  work  I 

<<DA2rL.  WlLSCHEBZ. 

*'  Nassau,  Bahamas." 


Opium  as  affecting  Missions  in  China.* 

liTB.  GLADSTONE  terms  the  use  of  opium  in  China  an  ancient  vice. 
-^-^  This  is  true,  but  the  vice  preyailed,  formerly,  only  as  dmnkomesi 
and  lioentionsneas  do  with  us,  exceptionally,  and  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 
It  was  about  1775  that  the  East  India  Company  sought  to  increase  their 
profits  by  fostering  this  yicious  appetite  in  China.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment, learning  of  the  project,  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  drug  under 
penalty  of  death  and  confiscation.    In  order  to  force  their  way,  the  two 

*  From  the  lHuumary  JSerald  of  the  American  Board  of  CoimDissioneta  for  Foreiga 
Missions,  Boston,  U.8.A 

[Authorities  for  this  article :  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Hay  ^  1879 ; 
Faperspertaining  to  Chxnapresented  to  Parliament,  1878;  Prpceedinga  of  the  &hu«lisi 
MiaaionaTy  Conforence,  1877  ;  Church  Miuiwutry  InttUi^encer,  February,  IWO^ 
"  Opium  and  Missions."]  , 
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yessels  oarxying  the  first  cargoes  from  India  to  China  were  armed^  the 
one  with  fourteen,  and  the  other  with  thirty-eix  guns.  By  force  and  craft 
they  prevailedy  and  so  Christian  England  introduced  opium  into  heathen 
China, 

A  well  known  English  writer  well  says :  '*  Our  original  relations  with 
China  were  rather  those  of  pirates  and  buccaneers  than  of  missionaries, 
or  even  of  merchants." 

The  struggle  which  begun  thus  early  has  not  yet  ended.    The  Chinese 

have  been  plied  with  incessant  and  yarious  arguments  in   favour  of 

legalising  the  importation,  and  all  sorts  of  defences  haye  been  urged  at 

home  to  allay  opposition.    British  agents  in  China  wrote  home  that  no 

decidedly  bad  effects  had  been  seen  from  its  use;  that  more  lives  were 

saved  than  lost  by  it;  that  if  a  good  quality  were  not  imported  from 

India  a  poor  quality  would  be  raised  at  home.     By  changing  the  name, 

and  by  urging  that  it  would  be  smuggled  in  if  the  importation  were  not 

legalized,*  an  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  government. 

One  is  strongly  reminded  of  the  staple  argument  in  favour  of  the  liquor 

traffic.      But  the  Chinese  government  has  never  voluntarily  made  any 

concessioas  to  the  importation.    A  reply  made  August  24, 1843,  by  the 

conuniasioner  of  the  Chinese  government,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 

their  remonstrances.    **  If  they  [the  English  merchants]  would  only  bring 

legal  articles  they  need  have  no  fear,  but  they  would  reap  an  ample 

harvest  of  profit.     Why,  then,  should  they  persist  in  selling  this  baneful 

opium  1 " 

War  has  been  employed  by  Ghreat  Britain  alternately  with  diplomacy. 

In  one  of  those  wars  the  commander  of  a  captured  junk  was  found  in  his 

cabin  Bitting  upright,  but  dead.     On  a  table  before  him  lay  the  Chinese 

translation  of  the  Qospel  of  John.    He  had  gone  to  the  veiy  heart  of  the 

Engliahxoan's  sacred  book,  that  he  might  learn  the  secret  of  England's 

determination  to  force  poison  on  an  unwilling  nation.     In  the  midst  of  his 

study  he  had  been  killed  by  a  ball    By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  in  1860, 

England  gained  protection  for  opium  and  Christianity,  although  China 

still  continues  to  put  some  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of 

the  dru^.    The  sale  of  opium  forms  the  chief  and  most  profitable  item  of 

English  trade  with  China.    In  1876  England  sold  China  28,000,000  taels' 

worth  of  opium,  to  20,000,000  taels'  worth  of  cotton,  and  woollens  to  the 

amount  of  4,000,000  taels. 

China  pays  England  about  the  same  for  opium  that  she  receives  for  her 
entire  exports  of  tea  and  silk. 

*  Lord  Falmenton  to  Sir  Henry  Fottisger.    1841. 
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Under  the  debauching  inflaenoe  of  the  importation  the  home  cnltifation 
has  extended  immensely.  Three  of  Chma's  eighteen  provinces  now 
redden  with  the  poppy  every  year.  Of  oonrse  the  oonsumption  of  the 
drug  has  increased  with  corresponding  rapidity.  A  missionary  in  the 
great  city  of  Soochow  says  that  in  thirtp  yearn  the  numiher  of  opivm  dau 
in  that  city  has  increased  from  Jive  or  six  to  five  thousand.  The  habit  is 
naturally  most  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  in  authority  now  use  it.  Opium  seems  to  have  some- 
what the  same  &scination  for  the  Chinaman  that  firewater  has  for  the 
Indian. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  habit,  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  seem  to  be 
unanimous.  They  have  a  saying  that  the  surest  way  to  ruin  an  enemy  is 
to  make  him  an  opium-smoker.  They  attribute  the  late  fiimine  to 
heaven's  displeasure  for  their  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  The  oouzse  of 
their  government  is  one  long  protest  against  its  importation.  The  state- 
ments of  the  English  are  conflicting.  Some  justify  the  importation  and 
use ;  but  the  English  missionaries  appear  to  be  united  in  denunciation  of 
the  habit,  and  of  their  Government's  responsibility  in  the  matter.  They 
afi&rm  that  the  traffic  *'  is  productive  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  e?il;* 
that  '*  it  bars  the  hearts  of  a  third  of  the  human  race  against  the  GospA ; " 
that  it  paralyses  the  Gospel ;  that  the  Chinese  meet  them  with  the  taont 
that  they  offer  them  the  Gospel  with  one  hand  and  force  the  opium  on 
them  with  the  other. 

America  cannot  take  the  position  toward  England  of  an  immacnlste 
judge.  She  has  herself  sinned  too  deeply  against  the  weak.  The 
American  Christian,  however,  who  condemns  every  violation  of  the  golden 
rule,  by  whomsoever  committed,  can  but  deeply  sympathise  with  his  English 
brethren  who  are  seeking  to  free  their  country  from  this  stain,  and  the 
Gospel  in  China  from  this  ''  chief  hindrance." 

Their  great  hope  is  prayer — prayer  that  Great  Britain's  conscience  may 
be  quickened  to  deal  with  the  opium  traffic  as  it  once  dealt  with  the 
African  slave  trade ;  prayer,  also,  that  China  may  have  the  moral  strength 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  poison  that  has  penetrated  her  national  lifo  so 
deeply.  Prayer  is  no  new  weapon  in  this  contest.  The  Chinese  annals 
record  that  once  of  old,  when  the  use  of  this  very  drug  had  become 
common,  an  emperor  gave  himself  to  prayer  for  three  days,  and  then 
attacked  the  vice  with  success.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  this  pious 
heathen. 
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Africa  for  Christ. 

SHALL  BAYS  DOMINION  ALSO  7R0K  SKA  TO  SEA,  AND  FROM  THE  BZTEB 

UNTO  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EABTH." 


NEWS    FROM    THE    CONGO. 

IN  a  recent  letter  from   Mr.  Cradgington,   dated  Moila,   Congo>  he 
writes:— 


''My  deab   Mr.   Baynes, — The 
difflonlties  which  met  us  in  oar  en- 
detYonr  to  settle  at  Makuta  or  Zombo, 
both  routes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Biyer  Congo,  led  ns  to  feel  it  would  be 
better  to  gradually  work  oar  way  ap 
country  and  so  familiarise  the  people 
with  the  purpose  of  our  mission.    To 
effect  this  end  Mr.  Comber  thought 
Sanda  would  be  the  best  place  we  could 
select  for  a  short  stay.    Sanda  is  about 
two  days  from  Makuta,  and  on  Mr. 
Oombei^s  two  previous  yidts  the  people 
hid  shown  great  friendliness,  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  should  come 
and  teach  them.      On   Friday,   2nd 
January,  therefore,  Mr.  Comber  and  I 
started  for  Sanda,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  it  an  itinerating 
journey.     We  had  with  us  Miailina 
as  interpreter,  and  Matoka   (a   San 
Salvador  man),  who  speaks  Portuguese, 
and  who  has  helped  us  in  many  ways. 
In  selecting  Sanda  our  hope  was  that 
the  people  of  Makuta  would  hear  of  us 
and  our  work  there,  and  that  we  come 
only   for  the  people's  good,  and  so 
eyentoally  invite  us  to  their  town. 
Although  circumstances  have  arisen 
which  necessitated  our  return  to  San 
Salvadar,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  journey  has  been  a  successful  one, 
and  that  good  must  result.    We  were 
blessed  eren  beyond  our  expectations, 
or  what  we  could  have  hoped  for. 

**  BXTTXB  B0AI>S. 

'^Tliis  being  my  first  journey  into 


the  interior,  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  favourable  difference  of  the 
roads.  Whereas  those  from  Musuka  to 
San  Salvador  are  very  rough  and  hilly, 
with  bad  rivers  and  swamps  to  cross,  the 
roads  or  paths  inland  were  much  bet* 
ter.  There  are  fewer  rivers,  and  the 
swamps  are  not  nearly  so  many  or  so 
bad.  The  hills  certainly  are  high,  but 
often  after  aneasy  ascent  the  path  winds 
round  and  aoross  long  ranges  of  hills, 
making  travelling  very  agreeable.  lam, 
therefore,  very  hopeful  that,  whereas  we 
found  the  donkeys  travelled  very  badly 
between  Musuka  and  San  Salvador,  we 
shall  find  them  very  useful  for  inland 
travelling.  On  Saturday  afternoon 
we  reached  Yongo,  a  large  and  very 
interesting  town,  with  a  population  of, 
I  should  think,  about  2,000. 


<( 


Dbttnxsnvsss  and  Wab. 


"  The  people  had  a  small  red  flag  with 
a  black  cross  on  it,  flying  on  a  long 
pole.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  we 
found  they  were  at  war  with  Maanti,  a 
village  dose  by.  These  wars,  I  under- 
stand, often  only  amount  to  a  long 
palaver,  with  perhaps  the  firing  of  a 
gtm  or  two,  but  no  further  damage. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  we  witnessed  the 
horrible  love  of  the  people  for  drink. 
We  were  sitting  under  the  eaves  of  a 
native  house  and  heard  a  deal  of 
shouting,  singing  (?),  and  the  blowing 
of  a  trumpet.  A  long  procession  came 
along  consisting  of  chiefii  and  men  of 
importance  belonging  to  Yongo  and 
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another  village,  Maiinsi.  The  men 
were  dressed  in  their  best,  and,  I 
should  think,  carried  their  wardrobe 
aboat  their  person.  Each  man  had  an 
umbrella  showing  eyident  signs  of 
decay.  In  some  I  noticed  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  rescue  the  departing 
piece  of  ftimiture  by  putting  a  quarter 
or  two  of  an  entirely  different  coloured 
material;  the  aspect  was  most  ludicrous. 
The  man  carrying  the  trumpet  was 
evidently  desirous  of  showing  us  great 
honour,  and  so  placed  the  trumpet 
most  uncomfortably  near  our  face  and 
made  a  noise  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceiyed  when  you  remember  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  and  the  fkot  that  a 
drunken  man  was  blowing  it.  The 
two  evils — drunkenness  and  war — 
were  quite  sufficient  to  talk  about  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  and  tell  the 
people  how  much  God  hated  both  these 
things.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Comber 
went  to  the  village  ICaanti,  with  which 
they  were  at  war,  and  there  he  had  a 
most  hearty  reception,  and  a  very 
interesting  service.  The  following 
morning  we  left  the  town,  making 
Moila  our  day's  journey.  FromYongo 
we  had  a  very  Bne  view  of  the  Lombo 
range  of  mountains.  Mr.  Comber,  of 
course,  had  seen  them  before ;  but  on 
this  occasion  the  hills  showed  out  par- 
ticularly dear,  and  we  could  distinctly 
see  an  immense  cataract  of  watcor 
fidling  over  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  fall,  and 
knowing  we  were  about  ten  miles 
away,  we  think  the  fall  must  be  at 
least  three  hundred  feet  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  height  which  lieut.  Grandy 
gives  to  the  mountains,  and  the  fall  of 
water  is  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
The  ]>eople  tell  us  it  makes  the  Biver 
Breez,  in  the  plain  below ;  probably 
this  is  identical  with  the  Biver  Ambriz. 
*'  On  our  way  to  Moila  we  passed 
through  two  villages,  Maiinsi  and 
Lukagi,  at  both  of  which  places  the 


people  begged  us  to  stay  and  tell  them 
something  about  God.  Ineednotsaj 
we  were  only  too  glad  to  accede. 

"Moila. 

**  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  Moik, 
and,  after  refreshing  ourselves  with  t 
cup  of  tea,  we  had  a  most  enjoyahle 
meeting  with  the  people.  The  people 
afterwards  begged  us  to  remain  with 
them  a  day  longer  and  tell  them  moie 
of  God's  Word;  so  pressing  were  they 
that  we  felt  we  could  not  refdse.  One 
fear  which  our  presence  brings  snd 
which  we  have  to  remove  is  that  onr 
pasRing  through  the  country  will  stop 
the  rains.  Frequently  on  the  road  we 
were  greeted  with  '  Ka  ke  noka  ko  * 
(We  should  stop  the  rain) .  We  try  to 
tell  the  people  how  fooUsh  this  if— 
that  we  cannot  send  the  rain,  and  that 
we  cannot  stop  it.  I  am  thankfiil  to 
say  we  have  had  several  good  thowers, 
thus  convincing  the  people  that  our 
presence  as  yet  has  not  stopped  the 
rains. 

'*  The  day  we  stayed  at  Moila  the 
chiefiB,  with  a  lot  of  other  people,  osme 
from  surroundiog  villages^  and  we  had 
another  good  service.  In  the  after- 
noon we  were  presented  with  three 
goats  and  some  fowls*  showing  how 
kindly  the  people  felt  towards  us.  It 
was  only  by  telling  the  ohiefr  that  we 
never  went  hungry  in  their  ooontzy 
that  we  kept  them  firom  giving  us  two 
more — these,  however,  were  given 
when  we  came  back. 

**  Sakda. 

**  After  many  expreseiona  of  pleasare 
at  our  stay,  we  started  early  Use  follow- 
ing  morning  for  Sanda.  The  mardb  is 
rather  a  long  one^  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  along  a  most  unin- 
teresting plain.  We  were  glad  when 
we  reached  our  journey's  end.  Ihe 
natives  of  Sanda  seem  annpleJieBrted 
and  somewhat  timid  people.  Theehicf 
of  the  plaoe  is  a  very  timid,  wu^ 
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siitunu  OMa.  The  momixig  after  our 
arriTil,  w»  oalLed  him  for  a  palaver 
about  staymg  in  hie  town  for  a  ehort 
time.  Aa  20  our  usual  cuetom,  we  placed 
ft  tin  box  &r  him  to  ait  upon*  He 
had  two  leaves  tied  to  hie  head  to 
20X9  a  pain,  and  he  said  if  he  eat  on 
;he  box  it  would  make  his  head  worse ; 
10  doubt  it  would  hayej  considering 
ua  nerrona  oondition.  After  a  long 
>alavery  he  consented  to  our  staying 
week«  At  first  he  seemed  afraid  to 
onsent  even  to  this ;  he  said,  '  Your 
ice  [Mt.  Oomber's]  I  know ;  you  have 
een  here  before,  but  each  time  you 
ring  other  white  man,'  referring 
)  Mr.  Gbeenfell  on  the  first  yisit,  and 
[r.  Hartland  on  the  last  visit  to 
iakuta.  *  I  fear  white  man  come,  one 
f  one,  and  then  a  lot  come  and  take 
e  country  ieem  ua.'  This,  of  coar8e» 
as  eoEplained  to  him,  and  it  was  finally 
ranged  that  we  should  stay  a  week 
;d  visit  the  other  villagiB  to  preach 
the  people. 

"  BSTITBH  TO  MOILJL. 

"  Oil  my  return  to  Moila  after  our 
at  day's  long  march,  we  talked  over 
3  advieability  of  my  remaining  here 
a  ehort  time.  I  should  thus  have 
opportunity  of  testing  the  feeling  of 
>  country  round  about,  and  we  could 
isider  then  whether  it  would  be  well 
make  this  a  mission  station  for  a 


time.  Hence  tiie  reason  of  my  staying 
here.  Matoka  (a  native  of  Congo) 
very  readily  consented  to  stay  with  me 
for  a  week  or  so  as  interpreter.  I  have 
now  been  here  over  a  week,  and  the 
people  are  very  friendly.  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  good  many  of 
the  children  to  come  to  achooL  At 
first  they  were  somewhat  afiraid,  but 
gradually  they  gained  courage  and  col- 
leoted  round  me.  I  have  also  had  very 
interesting  services  with  the  people, 
many  expreesing  themselves  thankful 
to  hear  the  Word  of  Gk>d. 

*^  Respecting  the  journey  its^,  I 
cannot  but  repeat  how  thankful  I  am 
at  the  good  which  seems  to  have 
resulted.  The  people  now  know  us 
well,  and  everywhere  are  prepared  to 
receive  us  kindly,  and  even  though 
we  do  not  go  to  Sanda  or  remain  here, 
yet  we  have  got  more  at  the  people 
and  gained  their  sympathy  and  love. 
Our  most  earnest  prayer  is  that  Gtod 
will  still  farther  bless  the  work  which 
we  have  tried  to  do. 

*'  Yours  ever  affectionately, 
''  My  dear  Mr.  Baynes, 

"HXNBT  E.  QaUDOINOTON. 

<<P.S.— I  have  written  this  in  the 
very  uncomfortable  position  of  a  book 
on  my  knees  for  a  table ;  I  have  only 
one  pen  with  me,  and  that  has  almost 
failed  me." 


Under  the  same  date  Mr.  Oomber  writes  >— 


'  M7  i>SAB  Mb.  Baynes, — ^I  should 
t  like  to  st^plement  the  letter  Mr. 
idging^n  has  written,  describing 
late  journey  together,  by  a  few 
»  from  myself^  and  I  am  thankful 
have    encouraging  news  to  write 

at. 

«  HLiKX  Hastb  Slowly. 
Tlie   king  of  Congo  is  right  after 
and  the  Malembi  Malembi  (slowly) 
L    is   the  moat  successful.     TJnin- 
uptecL  marches  to  good  distances 


are  possible  in  JEagt  Africa;  but  it  is 
different  here,  where  the  people  are 
unaccustomed  to  seeing  Europeans  in 
their  country,  and  cannot  get  rid  cf 
the  idea  that  our  coming  is  for  some 
jpurpose  prejudicial  to  themselves, 

"Apart  from  the  ignorance  and 
timidity  at  the  bottom  of  this  feeling, 
the  people  are  decidedly  plucky,  and 
ready  to  offer  opposition.  8o  all  we 
can  do  is  to  win  our  way  step  by  step, 
a  longer  but  a  surer  road  to  success. 
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To  hb  it  is  yezations  and  disftppointing 
not  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  bold 
march  straight  away  to  Stanley  Fool 
or  the  Kwango,  but  to  be  thwarted 
tin^e  after  time,  and  yet,  after  most 
carefully  laid  plans,  and  most  per- 
sistent efforts,  we  hare  found  it  im- 
possible. Had  not  our  Krooboys  de- 
serted us  we  might  haye  been  able  to 
do  it;  but  our  faith  is  still  strong 
that  'All  things  work  together  for 
good.'  I  would  beg,  too,  that  it  be  re- 
membered bv  all  our  friends  that  we 
have  not  been  here  quite  six  months  yet 

''  Mr.  Crudgington*8  letter  will  show 
you  how  enthusiastically  we  have  been 
received  by  the  people.  They  were 
80  hospitable  that  it  was  difficult  to 
pass  through  their  towns  without 
sleeping,  and  if  we  had  yielded  to  the 
pressing  invitations  of  the  people,  the 
four  days'  journey  to  Sanda  would 
have  lengthened  out  into  about  ten 
days. 

"Objects  of  the  Joxtkney. 

''  Our  object  in  taking  a  journey  to 
Sanda  was  three-fold : — First,  to  find 
out  if  it  were  possible  to  make  our 
second  station  (probably  a  temporary 
one  only)  at  Sanda;  secondly,  to — 
what  we  called  in  piscatorial  language 
— '  angle '  for  Makuta.  To  continue 
the  figure  (if  you  will  excuse  it),  we 
think  we  have  had  a  nibble,  and  are 
in  hopes  to  land  our  fish.  Our  third 
object  was,  to  do  evangelistic  work 
among  the  people  on  the  road.  This 
last  we  have  succeeded  in  beyond  our 
highest  hopes.  With  faithful  earnest 
Misilina  as  an  interpreter,  and  Matoka 
(dear  honest  fellow)  with  one  of  the 
Congo  nobility  (Dom  Sebastian)  to 
testify  to  the  simplicity  of  our  pur- 
pose, we  have  preached  in  town  after 
town,  sometimes  holding  as  many  as 
three  meetings  in  a  day.  Everywhere 
the  people  listened  very  attentively 
while  from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour  we 


told  them  of  their  'imknovn  Qod,' 
and  were  very  pleased,  beggiag  u 
to  come  and  tell  them  more.  IM 
more  thankful  than  I  can  expnss. 
'  The  Lord '  is  doing  <  great  things  &c 
us,  whereof  we  are  glad,'  and  the  tick- 
est  blessing  our  Master  bestows  upon 
His  servants  is  resting  upon  the  ^Oongo 
Mission.'  How  glad  your  heart  vill 
be  to  hear  this  good  news,  and  hov 
thankful  and  encouraged  the  deir 
friends  in  England — ^among  themtite 
few  self-denying  '  Oomieh  folk,'  oar 
unknown,  but  not  unloyed.  Collie: 
friend,  and  our  nobly  liberal  Mr. 
Arthington  (God  bless  and  preserve 
him  I ) ;  all  doing  their  part  h 
prayer  and  gifts  for  our  Congo  Mis- 
sion. 

**  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  too,  that  froc 
the  chiefs  of  two  towns  we  had  an  invi- 
tation to  stay  and  build.  These  tow 
were  Ma-aati  and  Moila,  at  the  Isttsi 
of  which  Mr.  Crudgington  is  staying 
at  present.  At  Ma-auti  there  is  a  fiot 
brave  set  of  people,  who  were  fran^ 
enough  to  tell  me  that  sometimes  they 
went  to  Mpumbu,  and  even  to  Kit- 
tamo  and  Kinshasha  (Stanley  Pool)  fc: 
trade.  I  visited  and  preached  t: 
Ma-auti  on  the  Sunday,  and  the? 
were  very  anxious  that  we  shooU 
sleep  in  their  town,  and  presentee 
me  with  a  fine  sheep.  Last  weel. 
two  days  after  my  return  to 
Salvador,  the  nephew  of  the  chief  ci 
Ma-auti,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  kin^ 
of  Congo,  came  down  to  San  Salvador 
to  sell  two  sheep,  and  to  be  treated  for 
a  painful  phagedsemic  ulcer.  Besides 
payment  for  the  sheep  (which,  by-tbe- 
way,  cost  us  4s.  or  os.  each)  he  reoeiTed 
a  present  for  his  uncle,  and  alter  five 
days  we  let  him  go  back  with  his  ulcer 
in  a  healing  condition,  and  some  astrm* 
gent  solution  to  continue  the  process. 
This  town  of  Ma-auti  is  two  days  from 
Congo. 
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*'  Appeal  fob  Beihpokcem25T8. 

"loannot  tell  what  will  be  the  re- 
salt  of  thiB  jmuney.    The  m*tter  is  in 
our  Master^s  hands,  and  we  look  to 
Him.    But  yon  will  see  that  we  are 
making  persistent  efforts  to  get  further 
on,  and  I  do  not  doubt  of  our  saooess. 
The  likelihood  of  onr  having  our  seoond 
station  in  a  month  or  so,  and  two  of  ns 
moring  to  it,  ia  so  great  that  we  make 
onr  first  appeal  for   reinforcements, 
and  ask  that  the  Sodety  will  send  us 
oat  tvjo  more  brethren.    This  is  a  re- 
quest we  have  for  some  time  wanted 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make,  and  whidh 
now  we  make  very  gladly,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  it  wiU   be   readily   re- 
sponded to.    The  earnest  enthusiasm 
awakened  at  the  commencement  of  our 
'Congo  Mission'  is  still  glowing,  I 
trust,  in  the  hearts  of  our  friends,  and 
finds  its  vent  in  prayer  and  effort ;  and 
the  difficulty  will  again  arise,  I  hope, 
of  choosing  from  seyeral   applicants 
the  two  most  suitable. 

*'FUTUB£   FbOSPEOTS  AlTD    FbESENT 

Blessino. 

'*  The  prospects  of  our  Mission 
here  are  very  hopeful,  and  our 
success  in  Congo  itself  beyond 
what  we  had  thought  of  or  hoped. 
We  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  bless- 
ing our  God  is  giving  to  His  unworthy 
servants  in  such  a  short  time;  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
earnest  heed  given  to  Qod's  Word, 
the  desire,  as  vigorous  as  it  was  at 
first,  to  learn,  and  (shall  we  not  make 
you  sharers  to  the  full  in  our  joy?)  the 
conviction  that  two  here,  the  king  of 
Congo  and  Matoka,  have  believed  God^s 
Word,  love  their  Father  and  their  Saviour, 
and  are  trying  to  do  God^e  mil.  I  write 
this  very  deliberately,  as  I  know  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  say  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  my  brethren  sitting  at  the  table 
with  me  fully  concur  in  the  expres- 
sions I  have  used  about  these  two— 


his  Majesty  himself  and  our  old  friend 
Matoka.  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
one  of  us  has  a  special  audience  with 
the  king,  and  an  hour's  conversation 
on  exclusively  religious  subjects.  His 
earnestly  expressed  thanks  to  us  and 
to  the  Gh>d  who  sent  us  to  lighten  his 
dark  heart;  the  earnest  fixed  attention 
he  pays  to  our  words,  make  our  hearts 
very  glad  and  thankful,  and  the  tenor 
of  his  life  lead  us  to  the  conviction  I 
have  expressed.  Our  noble  friend 
Mr.  Arthington  spoke  of  the  '  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  the  king 
of  Congo'  in  our  great  schemes  for 
the  farther  interior,  and  I  feel  that 
we  have  even  more — his  Christian  co- 
operation. He  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
help  us  forward,  and  doing  it  greatly 
for  God's  work's  sake. 

"The  Fields  White  to  Harvest. 

"To  return  to  the  subject  of  re- 
inforcements to  our  band,  I  would 
urge  its  immediate  necessity.  Until 
our  chain  of  stations  is  complete,  two 
of  us  should  be  continually  on  the 
move,  be  the  season  wet  or  dry.  So 
much  itinerating  work  of  an  interesting 
nature  is  cropping  up  about  us  that 
we  are  unable  to  undertake  it  with  the 
heavy  work  of  building  at  Congo.  Last 
week  I  went  on  one  afternoon  to  Gon- 
zela,  a  town  five  miles  to  the  north, 
the  week  before  to  Koongar,  four  miles 
to  the  west,  and  held  very  interesting 
meetings.  From  many  places  the 
people  send  messages  asking  us  to 
come,  and  I  received  a  letter  yesterday 
from  two  of  the  king's  nephews,  who 
write  Fortuguese,  and  live  at  Madim- 
ba,  a  day  to  the  west.  They  say, '  We 
hope  that  our  friend  will  tell  us  the 
name  of  the  man  who  sent  Senhores 
here  to  Congo,  because  we  are  desirous 
also  to  write  to  him  to  send  us  white 
men,  to  teach  the  people  here  the 
Word  of  Gh)d.'  I  shall  send  an  answer 
back  to-morrow ;  but  can  give  them 
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no  hope  for  anything  except  occasional 
Tiaita  from  tia ;  although  I  shall  have 
to  refer  them  to  your  good  self 
in  response  to  their  request.  Our 
road  at  present  is,  of  conrse,  not 
west  bat  north-east ;  bat  it  is  sad  to 
be  able  to  do  so  little  for  them.  Bat 
we  feel  now  that  there  is  nothing  like 
this  itinerating  work  to  remove  the 
suspicions  of  people  around  and  further 
on  the  road. 

"With  all  this  to  do — our  school- 
house  and  chapel  as  yet  not  begun,  nor 
the  house  I  promised  we  should  after- 
ward build  the  king;  the  likelihood 
of  a  second  station  shortly  in  fall 
operation  ;  the  need  for  any  new  men 
to  leam  the  language  and  *  get  into ' 


work — fresh  help  akould.  we  think,  be 
sent  out  at  onoe. 

"I have  sofficient  omifidinceinttt 
earnest  intereat  of  oar  friends  m  (hi 
*  Congo  Uasioa/  to  tel  thai  I  ani 
say  no  more  on  thia  sulgefll  I  iriQ 
oondiide  by  the  eameat  hope  thii 
the  time  la  not  frr  diataat  lAn  » 
xei^nae  will  be  given  to  the  ensi  d 
the  heathen  all  about  us  lor  U^t 
and  life,  and  a  friendly  grasp  gins 
to  the  hands  stretched  out  in  tk 
darkness  of  thia  vast  oontineal 

"With  kindast  regards*  dear  Mr. 
Baynes, 

"  Yours  ever  afleetioiiaisly» 

"T.  J.  OOIEBBB.'* 


The  Great  Famine  Cry. 

^TeQ  the  people  how  fast  we  are  dying ;  and  ask  if  they  cannot  send  the  Goipd  i 

little  faster." — Woans  of  a  Hbatrbk  Womav. 


Habk  !  &e  wail  of  heathen  nations ; 

List !  the  cry  comes  back  again, 
With  its  solemn,  sad  reproaching, 

With  its  piteous  refrain : 
^'  We  are  dying  fast  of  hunger, 

Starving  for  the  Bread  of  Life ! 
Haste,  oh,  hasten !  ^e  we  perish. 

Send  the  messengers  of  life  ! 

**  Send  the  Qospel  faster,  swifter. 

Ye  who  dwell  in  Christian  lands  ; 
Reck  ye  not  we're  dying,  dying, 

More  in  number  than  the  sands  ? 
Heed  ye  not  His  words — ^your  Master : 

*  Go  ye  forth  to  all  the  world  *  ? 
Send  the  Qospel  faster,  faster — 

Let  its  banner  be  tmfdrled  ! " 

Christian !  can  you  sit  in  silence 
While  this  cry  fills  all  the  air. 

Or  content  yourself  with  giving 
Merely  what  you  "  well  can  spare  "  ? 


Will  you  make  your  Qod  a  begg^ 
When  He  asks  but  for  "His  own"! 

Will  you  dole  Him,  frt>m  your  tressure^ 
A  poor  pittance,  as  a  loan  ? 

Shame,  oh,  shame  1  for  very  blushing, 

E'en  the  sun  might  veil  his  free : 
<<  Robbing  God  "-ay,  of  His  honom^ 

While  presuming  on  His  grace ! 
Keeping  back  His  richest  Uesnng 

By  withholding  half  the  *<  price  ° 
Consecrated  to  His  service ; 

Peijured,  perjured,  perjured  thrice ! 

While  you  dwell  in  peace  and  plentr, 

"  Store  and  basket "  running  o'er  ? 
Will  you  cast  to  these  poor  pleaders 

Only  crumbs  upon  your  floor  ? 
Can  you  sleep  upon  your  pillow 

With  a  heart  and  soul  at  rest, 
While,  upon  the  treacherous  billow, 

Souls  you  might  have  saved  are  lost  f 
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Hear  je  not  the  tramp  of  nations 

Maicbing  on  to  Day  of  Doom  1 
See  them  &lling,  dropping  swiftly. 

Like  the  leaves,  into  the  tomb : 
SouIb  for  whom  Christ  died  are  dying, 

While  the  ceaseless  tramp  goes  by ; 
Can  you  shut  your  ears,  0  Christian, 

To  their  ceaseless  moan  and  cry  ? 

Hearken !    Hash  yoor  own  heart-beating, 

While  the  death-march  passeth  by — 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  !  the  beat  of  nations, 

Never  ceasing^  yet  they  die — 
Die  unheeded,  while  yon  slnmber. 

Millions  strewing  all  the  way ; 
Victims  of  yonr  sloth  and  **  selfness  "— 

Ay,  of  mine  and  thine  to-day  ! 


When  the  Master  comes  to  meet  as, 

For  this  loss,  what  wUl  He  say  ? 
**I  was  hangered  ;  did  ye  feed  Me  ? 

I  asked  bread ;  ye  tamed  away  ! 
/  was  dying,  in  My  prison ; 

Ye  ne'er  came  to  visit  Me ! " 
And  swift  witnesses  those  victims 

Standing  by  will  sarely  be. 

Sound  the  trumpet !  wake  Ood's  people  ! 

<<  Walks  "  not  Christ  amid  His  flock  ? 
Sits  He  not  <<  against  the  Treasury  "  ? 

Shall  He  stand  without  and  knock — 
Knock  in  vain,  to  come  and  feast  us  ? 

Open,  operiy  heart  and  hands  ! 
And  as  surely  His  best  blessings 

Shall  overflow  all  hearts,  all  lands. 


New  Law  Courts,   Calcutta. 

THIS  imposiDg-looking  bailding  has  been  built  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  is  a  good  addition  to  the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  In 
spite  of  its  attractiveness,  however,  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  rather 
insecure  ground,  and  many  people  think  one  side  is  sinking. 

There  are  some  beautiful  plants  on  the  lower  verandah  which  give  the 
place  an  Oriental  appearance. 

The  natives  of  India  are  much  addicted  to  litigation,  so  that  lawyers 
often  reap  a  golden  harvest  from  their  disputes.  They  often  resort  to  the 
law  on  the  most  trivial  pretexts,  and  those  who  have  sufficient  money  will 
take  a  case  from  the  Indian  courts  to  England  rather  than  give  it  up.  It 
thus  happens  sometimes  that  before  it  "is  decided  the  parties  concerned  are 

completely  ruined. 

lu  the  foreground  is  seen  the  ordinary  conveyance  or  gharry  of  Calcutta. 
While  waiting  to  be  hired,  the  driver  seems  to  be  asleep  on  the  top  of  his 
carriage.  This  he  can  do  with  safety,  for]the  hack-horses  of  Calcutta  are 
generally  too  hardly  used  to  have  spirit  enough  to  run  away. 

L.M.  R. 
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**  Bread  cast  upon  the  Waters/' 

WE  are  indebted  to  our  higUj  esteemed  brother,  the  Bot.  Q.  H. 
Rouse,  M.A.»  for  the  following  veiy  interesting  and  enooongiog 
communication : — 


''The  Bengali  Christian  Magazine, 
the  Khristiya  Bdndhab,  for  May  con- 
tains the  following  notice :— '  Two  or 
three  weeks  ago  a  middle-aged  Hin- 
doo, by  name  Kshetra  Mohan  Das, 
was  baptized  at  the  Free  Church 
Institution,  OEiloutta.  He  had  sought 
peace  in  vain  in  yarious  Hindoo  sects, 
the  S&ktas,  the  Kort4bhaj&8,  and  the 
Yaishnavs,  and  at  length  found  pardon 
and  peace  in  Jesus,  the  Befuge  of  the 
world.  A  long  time  ago  he  had  had 
busLness  dealings  with  an  English 
sailor.  The  man  owed  him  some 
money,  and,  having  nothing  to  pay, 
gave  him  a  Bible,  saying  that  he 
might  find  it  of  some  use  to  him. 
Kshetra  Babu  took  the  Bible,  and  put 
it  away  with  some  lumber.  Some 
years  afterwards,  while  he  was  looking 
over  his  things,  he  came  upon  the 
book.  At  that  time  he  had  become 
very  anxious  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  was  about  to  leave  his  home  and 
become  a  Hindoo  ascetic.  He  opened 
the  Bible  at  the  first  chapter  of  Pro- 
verbs, and  was  so  much  struck  with 
what  he  read  that  he  quite  forgot  the 
thing  he  was  searching  for,  and  went 
on  reading  the  Bible.  Gradually  he 
became  convinoed  that  Jesus  is  the 
only  Saviour ;  but  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen  years  he  had  not  the  boldness 
openly  to  confess  Him.  Beeently, 
however,  he  received  grace  to  do  so, 
and  sought  admission  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church.' 

''Mr.  W.  B.  James,  our  Calcutta 
missionary,  who  was  present  at  the 
baptism,  writes  in  a  private  letter : — 

*' '  The  Hindoos  who  were  present 


were  all  in  a  rage.  I  never  heard  sodi 
yelling,  and  shouting,  and  whistling, 
and  clapping  of  hands,  and  stamping 
of  feet  in  any  religious  meeting  bsfeie. 
But  the  man  stood  brave.  Oh,  it  ins 
a  grand  sight  After  his  baptism  be 
sang  a  Bengali  hymn.  He  was  witii 
us  at  Beadon  Square  last  Sunday 
evening,  and  the  people,  like  the  Flia- 
rieees  of  old  with  the  man  that  wu 
bom  blind,  came  to  him  one  by  one, 
asking  questions  and  ridiculing  him. 
One  would  ask,  **  Why  have  you  be- 
come a  Christian?"  Another  would 
come  and  ask  him,  ''  Why  did  yon 
leave  off  Hindooism  ?  You  could  be 
a  Christian  without  being  baptized." 
Another  would  come  and  ask  him  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  vas 
in  him :  **  You  do  not  know  modi 
English,  and  what  can  you  know  about 
Christianity?"' 

*'  Mr.  James  adds  that,  after  reading 
the  Bible  which  he  had  received  from 
the  sailor,  Kshetra  Babu  '  engaged  in 
business,  and  his  mind  for  years  was 
so  engrossed  in  worldly  matters  tbat 
he  seemed  for  a  time  to  care  nothing 
about  salvation.  But  of  late  he  used 
to  attend  the  meetings  regularly  et 
Beadon  Square,  and  I  believe  that  tbese 
meetings  were  the  means,  to  some 
extent,  of  reviving  his  religious  con- 
victions. He  has  a  wife  and  three  cbil- 
dren,  and  is  in  very  good  CLrcuntstaoces. 
living  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Hindoo 
community,  somewhere  near  the  Ben- 
gali Thealre.  This  has  been  a  great  en* 
couragement  to  me,  and  I  am  sore  that 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  to  my  breUusD, 
who  are  constantly  engaged  in  the 
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work  at  Beadon  S^oare.     I  believe 
there  are  many  others  who  are  on  the 
eye  of  coming  forward,  but  the  idea  is 
prevalent  among  very  many  of  the 
Hindoos  that  they  can  be  Christians 
without   submitting   to   the   rite    of 
baptism.     Some  of  our  most  bitter 
opponents  say,  "  We  believe  in  Christ, 
but  I  believe  also  that  we  can  be 
Christians  without  being  baptized.*' 
Thus,  the  mdre  I  come  into  contact 
with  the  Hindoos,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  great  work  is  going  on 
in  secret.     .    •    •    As  I  read  the  ver- 
nacular papers  now  and  then,  and  as  I 
observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  my  soul 
is  filled  with  hope.' 

"  The  Beadon  Square  meetings,  to 
which  reference  is  made  above,  are.  a 
very  interesting  feature  in  the  present 
Calcutta  work.    About  a  year  ago  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  a  series  of  united 
evangelistic  meetings  in  which  all  the 
Nonconformist    bodies    should   join. 
These  meetings  were  held  in  July, 
1*579,  and   the   Episcopal   Methodist 
chorch,  the  largest  DLssenting  place  of 
worship  in  Calcutta,  was  well  filled 
with  a  most  attentive  audience,  whilst 
earnest  Evangelical  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  ministers  and  missionaries 
of  all  denominations.     The  meetings 
were  so  successful  that  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  a  second  week  of  services,  and 
to  introduce  a  new  feature  into  the 
work.     Each  evening  there  were  two 
flinging  bands,  headed  respectively  by 
Dr.   Thobum  of  the  Methodist  and 
Mr.   Blackie  of  the  Baptist  church. 
Each  of  these  brethren,  with  a  few 
helpersi  commenced  work  an  hour  be- 
fore the  time  of  service  at  places  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  of 
mooting,  in  different  directions,  and 
then    commenced    slowly    marching 
through  the  lanes  of  the  dty,  singing 
hymns,  with  a  growing  crowd  follow- 
ing them,  a  halt  being  made  now  and 
then^  and  a  few  earnest  words  spoken 


to  the  peoploi  who  were  gathered  in  the 
lanes  and  in  the  houses  around.  The 
two  bands  met  at  the  chapel,  and  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  thus 
drawn  to  the  services.  The  whole 
thing  was  something  new,  and  caused 
much  attention.  Some  said,  'Those 
fellows  ought  to  be  put  in  prison'; 
this  was  one  good  sign;  and  another  was 
that  many  of  the  Hindoos  said, '  It 
seems  that  the  Christian?  are  really  in 
earnest.'  These  two  weeks'  services 
were  in  the  European  part  of  the  city, 
and  specially  intended  for  the  large 
European  and  Eurasian  population  of 
Calcutta;  but  when  they  came  to  a 
close,  the  question  arose  whether  we 
could  not  do  something  sinular  for  the 
native  population.  We  resolved  to 
make  a  trial,  and  to  have  special  ser- 
vices in  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
during  the  second  week  in  August; 
first  to  have  an  open-air  meeting  in 
a  public  garden,  called  Beadon  Square, 
and  immediately  afterwards  an  evan- 
gelistio  meeting  in  the  large  hall  of 
Dr.  DufiTs  Institution,  which  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  meetings  in  the 
hall  were  not  continued  after  the 
week,  but  the  open-air  services  were 
so  encouraging  that  they  have  been 
kept  on  every  evening  since.  They  are 
specially  in  charge  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
a  Free  Church  missionary,  who  lives 
near;  but  brethren  of  all  denominations, 
European  and  Bengali,  have  heartily 
joined  in  them,  and  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  most  valued  helpers  is 
Mr.  W.  E.  James,  of  our  own  mission. 
The  striking  feature  about  the  meetings 
is  that  the  addresses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  Engli^j  aiid  yet  the  avdience 
it  composed  exclunvely  of  HindooSn 
Sometimes  addresses  are  given  in 
Bengali,  but  as  a  rule  in  English,  be- 
cause the  audience  listen  much  more 
attentively  when  English  is  spoken. 
It  requires  somewhat  more  careful 
thought  to  follow  it }  the  people  are 
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aocustomed  to  listen  more  Tespeotfiilly 
to  wbat  IB  ipoken  in  English,  and  they 
do  not  feel  it  ao  easy  to  make  a  row  in 
English  as  in  Bengali  I  It  is  a  striking 
ikct  that  a  man  oan  thns  stand  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  natiyo  part  of  Cal- 
cutta and  pxeaoh  in  English,  and 
gather  axonnd  him  in  the  open  air  a 
large  number  of  educated  Hindoos, 
who  listen  with  great  attention  to  all 
that  he  has  to  say.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings, as  most  of  these  educated  men 
are  in  Qoyemment  or  merchants' 
offices,  which,  of  course,  are  closed  on 
that  day,  the  crowd  of  listeners  is 
specially  large,  and  there  is  generally 
a  good  body  of  preachers  then.  Many 
of  our  Bengali  brethren  are  very  effi- 
cient helpers  in  this  good  work,  not  a 
few  of  them  being  persons  who  sup- 
port themselTes  in  some  secular  em- 
ployment, but  rqoice  in  making  known 
the  Qospel,  which  has  saved  their  souls, 
as  they  have  opportunity.  These 
brethren,  conspicuous  both  by  their 
ability  and  their  Christian  earnestness, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  fruit  of  that 
system  of  missionary  education  which 
some  friends  of  missions  decry  as  un- 
fruitfiil  and  wrong  in  principle.  The 
fact  is  that  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
Bengali  Church,  comprising  the  bulk 
of  its  intelligent  piety,  is  mainly  the 
result  of  mission  college  work.  But 
this  by  the  way.  One  Bengali  brother 
is  a  spedally  active  helper  in  the 
Beadon  Square  work.  He  entered  Dr. 
DufTs  Institution  as  a  Hindoo  some 
years  ago,  became  converted  through 
the  instruction  he  received,  and  has 
been  an  ornament  to  the  Bengali 
Church  ever  since.  As  Header  in  the 
Court  and  Professor  in  the  College  he 
receives  a  good  salary,  but  is  always 
ready  to  engage  in  Christian  work  as 
the  Lord  gives  him  opportunity.  He 
ii  highly  respected  by  the  native  oom- 
munily,  Hindoo  as  well  as  Christian, 
and  is  an  effective  speaker  both  in 


English  and  Bengali,  and  whenerer  a 
public  meeting  is  convened  by  the 
Hindoos  for  any  social  or  pdikicsl 
object,  such  as  to  protest  against  the 
Press-gagging  Act,  or  to  advoesie 
social  reform,  l^feasor  KisH  Ohsnn 
Banerjea  is  as  likely  as  any  one  eke 
to  be  asked  to  take  part  in  the  meet- 
ing. He  is  always  welcomed  by  the 
audience  at  Beadon  Square,  and  hii 
addresses,  whether  ir  English  or 
Bengali,  are  listened  to  with  giett 
attention. 

''Soon  after  the  beginning  of  these 
open-air  meetings,  the  orthodox  Hin- 
doos commenced  opposition  meetings  m 
another  part  of  the  square,  and  we  sav 
a  Bengali  pundit  haranguing  tbe 
crowd  around  him  on  the  glories  of  the 
Yedas,  and  the  awftil  oonsequenees 
that  result  from  a  man's  becoming  a 
Christian.  At  one  time,  I  believe,  the 
Brahma  Sanug  also  commenced  meet- 
ings, so  that  there  were  three  bein^ 
held  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
square.  But  the  opposition  meetings 
did  not  last  long,  while  our  gatherings 
have  been  kept  up  every  evening, 
beginning  at  about  five  pjn.,  since 
they  were  commenced  in  August  last 
The  people^  of  course,  are  sometimes 
more  attentive  than  at  others.  I  here 
not  had  leiiure  to  go  there  often,  but 
sometimes  the  people  listened  with  great 

attention ;  but  on  one  occasion  I  went 
with  two  intelligent  Bengali  preaehns; 
one  of  them  commenced  in  Bengab* 
but  a  number  of  schoolboys  and  ethers 

kept  continually  intetrapting  him  and 
laughing  at  him.  I  followed  him, 
wondering  how  I  could  get  and  keep 
order.  When  the  people  saw  a  sshib 
they  kept  quiet  for  a  moment.  laaid, 
'Shall  I  speak  to  you  in  Eng^  or 
BengaUf  'In  Bengali,*  was  tbe 
answer  all  round.  *  If  I  do.  will  you 
promise  to  be  quiet?'  'Yea.*  Ithn 
began  in  Bengali,  and  whensmr  there 
was    a    tendency    to    intHNkptioa 
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mninded  them  of  their  promise.  This 
kept  them  qniet  till  I  had  done,  but 
when  the  second  Bengali  brother  took 
my  place,  the  noise  and  interruption 
noommenoed.  As  we  left  the  place 
the  people  crowded  round  ns,  saying 
things  against  Ghiistianity  to  annoy 
ns.  Bnt  a  yoomglad  came  to  me  and 
•iked  vliere  I  livedy  saying  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  made  the  disturbance,  but 
added  that  there  were  many  in  the 
crowd  who  wished  to  listen  attentiyelyy 


and  that  be  himself  desired  to  know 
more  about  Ghxistianity.  When  fiie 
others  saw  him  speaking  quisilly  to  me 
they  began  to  laogji  at  him  and  revile 
him  as  one  who  was  going  to  be  a 
CAdciilian;  the  young  man  bore  it 
patiently,  and  I  hope  he  may  be  led  to 
the  truth.  Beadon  Square  is  three 
miles  from  the  Baptist  Mission  Ftess, 
so  that  the  work  there,  and  any  firuit 
from  it,  would  naturally  frll  to  the 
Scotch  missions  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  ''  G.  H.  B.*' 


Mission  Work  in  China. 

{Continue  /ram  p,  209.) 


WoBS  ur  THE  Beoio^s  BEYOim. 

*'  Mr.  Jones  left  ipe  last  Saturday 
week,  takinga  fine  large  medioinechest 
with  him,  well  stocked  with  drugs. 
He  has  gone  on  a  'probing'  expedi- 
tion where  no  Protestant  missionary 
has  ever  yet  been.    The  Lord  pro- 
tect him  from  all  danger,  and  abun- 
dantly bless  and  prosper  his  journey. 
He  promises  not  to  be  much  with  me 
after  this;  intending  to  go  often  on 
such  far-distant  journeys.  He  has  just 
been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  to  a 
number  of  picked  men  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent Tillage  churches,  six  of  whom 
haye  gone  out,  two  by  two,  in  difFerent 
directions,  to  carry  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  their  heathen  countrymen. 
The  grandest  feature  about  theee  men 
ia  that  they  are  willing  and  content 
to  go  for  their  bare  expenses  forclothes 
and  food ;  they  will  accept  nothing 
more.  Just  before  Mr.  Jones  started  we 
had  a  yimt  from  fiye  men, representing 
fi?e  difFerent  villages,  who  had  walked 
forty-five  miles  through  deep  snow 
and  mud  to  ask  Mr.  Jones  to  return 
with  them  and  teach  themOhristianity, 
that  they  might  know  Him  whom  to 


know  is  eternal  life.  This  is  the  second 
time  they  have  waJked  this  distance, 
their  first  visit  being  in  May  last. 
About  the  same  time  another  man 
came,  also  from  quite  a  diflFerent  di- 
rection, *to  learn  the  doctrine,'  having 
walked '  many  a  long  weary  mile.'  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  to  make  us  cry  in 
the  language  of  Isa.  xUx. :  '  Sing,  O 
heavens;  and  be  jo3rlul,  0  earth; '  for 
'  Behold,  these  shall  come  from  far ; 
and  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  the 
west,  and  these  from  the  land  of 
China.' " 

The  Claims  of  China  on  British 
Chbibtians. 
<<  But  it  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Jones  says, 
'  a  great,  great  work,  and  we  are  in- 
deed very  little  men  to  do  it.'  In  such 
times,  and  in  such  a  place,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  describe  one's  feelings. 
'  0  Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?'  And  as  I  write  this,  my 
dear  Mr.  Baynes,  I  remember  the 
many  Christians  at  home  in  England 
who  told  me  I  was  wanted  fkr  more 
there  for  work  than  in  foreign  lands* 
and  begged,  and  even  entreated,  me 
not  to  come  out  here.   One  of  them,  I 
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remaniber,  told  jne  it  foa$  poiUivdy 
vfkked'  of  -me  to  Uawe  home  work  for 
formgn.  Oh,  that  I  coiUd  have  take 
this  brother  with  ma  oa  that  Ohinose 
baraorw^  aa  we  joumeyed  to  th^  two 
Tillages,  and  have  ahown  him  the  Miiea 
of  Tillages  we  passed  tbiough,  and  the 
hundreds  we  saw  stretohing  (ax  away 
in  the  dim  distanoe  till  they  seemed 
to  blend  at  the  hoiieon.  into  one 
gieat  tree^smnnrnded  Tillage,  and 
soa3?ce  a  Tillage  .that  containod  a 
child  iOfOod!  That  I  oould  haTO  shown, 
him  the  whole  sorfiice  of  this  Tast  plain 
studded  oyer  withlittle  moundaof  earth, 
Borronnded  by  dark,  tall  pine-trees, 
each  one  the  resting-place  of  one  or 
more  Chinese  who  haye  liyed  and  died 
in  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  idolatry ! 
I  think,  when  he  returned  home,  he 
would  neyer  again  say  to  any  one, 
<  Don't  go  to  China ! '  Oh,  when  will 
the  Church  at  home  awaken  from  her 
long,  long  sleep,  and  begin  to  realise 
her  great  and  fearfdl  lesponsibility, 
unearth  her  buried  talents,  and  begin 
to  trade  with  her  Lord's  money  ere 
He  call  her  to  account  ?  " 

Christmas  in  China. 

**  Christmas-day  was  rather  a  lonely 
one  to  me.  Now  that  Jones  has  left, 
I  beUeve  I  am  the  only  Protestant 
missionary  living  in  a  Chinese  Tillage. 
As  I  was  going  for  my  usual  eyening 
walk  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  two 
men  who  had  come  post  haste  (for 
Chinamen),  with  a  barrow  and  pony, 
to  ask  the  '  foreign  doctor '  to  return 
immediately  with  them  to  a  Tillage 
tweniy-one  li  away  (more  than  seyen 
miles),  as  a  woman  had  drunk  bean- 
curd  water  (a  Tory  strong  poison)  in 
order  to  conunit  suicide;  so  I  returned 
for  my  medicine  case  and  stomach 
pifmp  and  went  with  them.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that,  if  the  woman  had 
taken  much  of  this  poison,  it  was  quite 
useless  my  gbing,  for  long  before  we 


OQuld  aniTe  there  the  p<naon  would 
be  circulating  through  OTery  oapiUazy 
in  her  system ;  but  they  did  not  know 
this,  and  I  went  with  them  for  other 
reasons,  partly  to  show  them  I  was 
not  unwiUing  to  go.    I  got  oTer  that 
twenty -one   li    quicker    than    erer 
wheelbarrow  had  taken  me  before,  for 
the  men  were  in  earnest.    On  arriTing 
there  I  was  glad  to  find  the  woman 
had  Tomited  the  poison,  and  so  was 
saTed.    They,  as  usual,  brought  other 
*  sick  folk '  for  me  to  doctor,  but  I 
was  obliged  to  refuse  to  treat  them, 
for,  if  I  were  once  to  begin,  I  should 
haTe  thousands  flocking  to  me  from 
all  quarters  with  OTory  kind  of  com- 
plaint, and  so  neyer  be  able  to  acquire 
the  language  at  alL      I  told  them, 
through  my  teacher,  who  went  with 
me,  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  them 
till  I  knew  more  of  the  language,  and 
then  I  would  help  them  all  I  could. 
0f  course  I  always  tell  them  to  do 
what   they  themselyes   can  manage^ 
such  as  poulticing,  &c.     They  were 
yery   kind,    and   brought   us    some 
poached  eggs  in  a  basin,  along  with 
the  water  they  were  boiled  in,  and  no 
salt.    I  could  not  manage  to  take  19 
these  eggs  with  the   'chopsticks,'  I 
always  managed  to  poke  the  end  of 
one  of  them  into  the  yoke,  and  so 
spoiled  the  whole  afikir.    I  can  do 
a   good  deal  with  'chopsticks,'  bat 
it   takes  an    'expert'    to   eat  eggs 
with  them.     They  saw  my  difficulty, 
laughed,  andbrought  me  a  spoon.  Tbej 
then  brought  us  back  on  their  barrow 
to  Ta  Yuen.    Alas !  alas !  a  lot  of  this 
poisoning  with  bean-curd  water  or 
opium  regularly  goes  on  about  the  time 
of  the  Chinese  new  year.    When  they 
find  they  cannot  pay  their  debts,  or 
when  they  gamble  and  lose  all  their 
money,  what  happLness  is  there  for 
them  in  this   world?     Alas!  none. 
And    thus   soliloquising     on  dtoath, 
without  the  fear  of  the  afte^drean 
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tl»t  Hunlat  btd,  thsy  ruhl;  Imto  to   try   «nd  retoue  Utoie  vho  akkll 

those  ills  they  have  And  fly  to  othera  attempt  their  life  in  thia  oomiag  neir 

the;  know  not.    Kot  a  hw  hu  Ut.  year.    '  Brethren,  pray    for  ue,'  and 

John    resoned   from   this    untimely  for  the  poor  Chioese. 
death,  and  I   am  ready  with  every  "  J.  Tate  Kitts." 

appliaaoa  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice 


Tod  dy- Extract  or. 

THE  Bhq'nr,  or  date  palm,  is  largely  ooltiTated  in  many  parts  of  India. 
The  juioe  of  the  tree  is  made  into  Bogar,  or,  after  fermentation,  into 
an  intoxicating  liquor  called  t.nAAf.     The  inir«  is  extncted  in  the  following 


TOVDt-EXTKMCOK.     (Awn  M  fhiAtgir^k.) 

wA/v  ^  *  >*<ui  pronded,  a*  may  be  aaen  in  the  picture,  with  a  strong  rope, 

a  ahwf  initranunt  lilte  a  foill-hook,  a  small  piece  of  bamboo  «bont  nios 
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inobeB  long,  shaped  like  a  trough,  and  iome  earthenware  pota.  Fito  or 
six  of  the  lower  branches  on  one  side  of  the  tree  are  first  cut  down.  To  do 
this,  a  man  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tree^  supporting  himself  bj  a  strong 
rope  which  he  passes  round  the  tree  and  his  own  body.  He  slides  the 
rope  up  and  down  with  his  hands,  planting  his  feet  firmly  against  the 
tree,  and  thxowing  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  rope.  In  this  manner 
his  hands  are  free,  and  he  cuts  the  tree  with  his  sharp  knife.  A  flat  apace 
on  the  side  about  nine  inches  in  breadth  is  cut  on  the  side  of  the  tree,  and 
is  scraped  or  renewed  twice  in  the  succeeding  twenty  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  an  incision  is  made  in  the  Mntse  of  the  oleavBd  apaee,  and  the 
piece  of  bamboo  inserted.  Below  the  end  of  the  bamboo  an  earthanwars 
pot  is  hung  at  sunset,  and  the  juice  of  the  tree  runs  into  it  In  the  morn- 
ing before  sunrise  these  pots  are  taken  down,  and  are  generally  fulL  This 
plan  is  followed  for  three  days ;  then  the  tree  is  allowed  to  rest  for  three 
days  before  extracting  more  juice.  £ach  year  the  tree  is  cut  on  oppoaite 
sides,  and  its  age  may  generally  be  told  by  the  number  of  cuts  or  steps  on 
its  trunk.  | 

After  fermentation  the  juice  is  called  toddy,  and  is  a  fiivourite  intozicat-       | 
ing  drink  among  the  natiyes. 

The  manufacture  of  date-sugar  is  the  employment  of  many  of  the  people. 
In  some  districts  it  is  their  principal  occupation.  L.  M.  B. 


Ruined  Indian  Temple. 

THE  exact  spot  where  this  view  was  taken  is  not  known,  but  it  is  giveo 
here,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  ruined  temple  at  Serampore, 
commonly  called  ''Martyn's  Pagoda."  In  the  early  days  of  mission  woik 
in  India  there  was  very  little  sectarian  feeling  shown,  and  the  few  workers 
met  together  on  the  broad  ground  of  Christian  love.  In  going  by  boat 
from  Calcutta  to  Serampore,  this  temple  is  a  prominent  object  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  In  May,  1806,  the  Bev.  Henry  Martyn,  who  had  been 
appointed  military  chaplain,  arrived  in  India.  His  deep  piety  and  naloiis 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  Bev.  D.  Brown,  who  then  lived  at  Senm- 
pore,  and,  through  him,  with  the  Baptist  missionaries.  Mr.  Carey  wrote 
at  this  time,  ''As  the  shadow  of  bigotry  is  not  known  among  ua  here,  we 
take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  go  to  the  house  of  God  aa  frienda.*  Kr. 
Martyn  and  Dr.  Marshman  might  often  have  been  seen  walking  aniKnaim 
for  houn  on  tiie  bank  of  the  river.    At  the  end  of  the  piemiaes  oC  Mr. 
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Brown'i  houw  then  wu  aa  old  temple,  from  irhioh  the  idol  had  beea 
remoTed,  on  uxxnmt  of  th«  sDcroMbmentt  of  the  rirar.  Mr,  Browa  fitted 
it  up  w  a  qniet  retreat  for  prayer  aod  prdoe,  and  it  wu  oonaeorated  to 
the  serrioe  of  the  troe  Ood,  whose  pnuaea  were  beard  in  it,  'nirtwnd  of  the 
heathen  lODgB  which  had  k  long  reaounded  there.  In  this  bnilding, 
Carey,  Marahman,  Ward,  Brown,  and  Martyn  held  many  a  ddightful 
lerrioe  together. 

The  wed  of  a  peepnl-tree  whioh  had  been  either  dropped  into  a  orertce 
in  the  roof  or  blown  into  It  has  taken  root,  and  is  now  grown  into  a  tree 


aonrao  nmux  Trnmu.     (JVon  •  I^alBgrBfh.) 

which  is  &8t  andermining  the  old  temple.  The  inroads  made  by  trees  of 
this  kind  make  it  almost  impossible,  in  India,  to  preurre  old  buUdings 
which  an  nnoccnpied.  We  tnist  that  the  fiite  of  tbia  old  temple  is  a  type 
of  what  ii  now  taking  place  in  Hindooim  and  all  other  forms  ot  ftlse 
religion. 

To  the  left  may  be  seen  the  three  temples  of  Shiv,  each  sormoonted  by 
his  trident — emblem  oi  the  Hindoo  Trinity.  These  temples  an  always 
bnilt  in  this  way,  three  together.  In  the  finegronnd  ia  an  ordinary  satire 
hut.  L.  M.  R. 
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^axtisa  Batts. 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY. 

Dr.  ChamberlaiD,  of  the  Aroott  Mission,  gives  the  following  remark&ble 
inoident :— -^ 


^*  I  wish  you  oould  have  witnesBel  a 
scene  in  the  kingdom  of  Hyderabad 
a  few  years  ago.  There,  a  walled 
town  of  18,000  inhabitants,  the 
people  had  arisen  in  a  mob  to  drive  ns 
oat,  because  we  tried  to  speak  of  another 
God  than  theirs.  We  had  gone  to  the 
market-place,  and  I  had  endeavoured  to 
preach  to  them  of  Ohzist  and  his  salva- 
tion, bat  they  would  not  hear.  They 
ordered  us  to  leave  the  city  at  once, 
but  I  had  declined  to  leave  until  I  had 
delivered  to  them  my  message.  The 
throng  was  filling  the  streets.  They 
told  me*  if  I  tried  to  utter  another  loord,  I 
shotUd  he  killed ! '  There  was  no  rescue ; 
they  would  have  the  city  gates  closed, 
and  there  should  never  any  news  go 
forth  of  what  was  done.  I  must  leave 
at  once,  or  I  should  not  leave  that  city 
alive !  I  had  seen  them  tear  up  the 
paving  stones  and  fill  their  arms  with 
them  to  be  ready,  and  one  was  saying 
to  another, '  You  throw  the  first  stone 
and  I  will  throw  the  next.'  By  an 
artifice  I  need  not  now  stop  to  detail, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  peitnisuon  to 
tell  them  a  story  before  they  stoned 
me,  and  then  they  might  stone  me  if 
they  wished.  They  were  standing 
around  me  ready  to  throw  the  stones, 
when  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  to 
let  me  tell  them  the  story  first.  I  told 
them  the  story  of  all  stories — of 
the  love  of  the  Divine  Father,  that 
had  made  us  of  one  blood,  who  *  So 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten'Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  might  not  perish,  but  have 


everlasting  life.'  I  told  them  the  stovy 
of  that  birth  in  the  manger  of  Bethle- 
hem, of  that  wonderful  childhood,  of 
that  marvellous  life,  of  those  mizaca- 
lous  deeds,  of  the  gracious  words  thst 
He  spoke.  I  told  them  the  story  of 
the  cross,  and  pictured,  in  the  giapluc 
words  that  the  Master  gave  me  that 
day,  the  story  of  our  Saviour  nailed 
upon  the  cross,  for  them,  for  me,  for 
all  the  world,  when  He  cried  in  agony, 
*  My  Gk>d,  my  Q-od,  why  hast  Thoa 
forsaken  me?'  When  I  told  them 
that,  I  saw  the  men  go  and  throw 
their  stones  into  the  gutter,  and  come 
back;  anddown  the  cheeks  of  the  very 
men  that  had  been  clamouring  t^ 
loudest  for  my  blood,  I  saw  the  tesn 
runoing  and  dropping  off  upon  the 
pavement  they  had  torn  up.  And 
when  I  had  told  them  how  He  had  been 
laid  in  the  grave,  and  how  after  three 
days  He  had  come  forth  triumphsat, 
and  had  ascended  again  to  heaven, 
and  that  there  He  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  them,  for  us,  for  all 
the  world,  and  that  through  His  medta 
every  one  of  them  there  might  reeei? e 
remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life,  I  told 
them  that  I  had  finished  my  story,  and 
they  might  stone  me  now.  But  no ; 
they  did  not  want  to  aUma  ma  warn; 
they  didn't  know  what  a  wondarfolstoiy 
I  had  come  there  to  tell  them.  They 
came  forward  and  bought  Scriptures 
and  G-ospels  and  traots,  and  paid  1^ 
money  for  them, '  for  they  waatid  t» 
know  more  of  that  woodeEftilSanov 
of  whom  I  had  told  theoou" 
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NEWS  FRdM  NORtVAT.  ' 
Writing  from  Trondhjeim,  in  the  early  part  of  last  numth,  oar  brother, 
tbe  Bey.  J.  M.  Sjodabl,  says  : — 


''It  is  now  about  three  weeks  since 

my  last  visit  to  Ohristiansunds.    Our 

friends  there  asked  me  to  preach  on 

GZiristian  baptism,  and  to  give  some 

particulars  abontPsedobaptism,  and  the 

change  from  baptising  to  sprinkling.   I 

did  so  before  a  congregation  of  between 

three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 

persons,  a  good  number  considering 

the  fact  that  an  opponent  of   ours 

advertised  a  lecture  at  the  same  hour 

at  which  my  sermon  was  announced, 

probably  in  order  to  draw  the  people 

from  our  gathering.    Our  holy  cause  is 

thus  brought  before  the  public  in  that 

place,   and  many  really  inquire  for 

the  truth.     During  all  the   time   I 

stayed  there,  I  had  opportunity   to 

converse  with  many  inquirers.    Most 

of  them  were  labourers,  but  they  came 

to  my  lodging  in  the  evening,  and  so 

we  uaed  to  spend  all  the  evening,  till 

eleven    or    twelve    o'clock,  gathered 

round  our  Bibles. 

'*!  have  also  read  a  paper  on  the 
history  of  Baptists  here  atTrondhjem. 
The  first  time  I  read  it,  the  chapel 
was  crowded,  and  many  people  had  to 
go  home  again,  because  they  could  not 
get  in.  Then  one  of  the  newspapers 
contained  a  few  lines,  asking  me  to 


wise  to  do  so,  and  have  again  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  our  chapel  filled 
with  an  attentive  audience.  The 
result  shows  that  I  was  right  in 
coming  forth  with  this  subject,  for  so 
great  is  the  interest  amongst  the 
people  here  now,  that  the  bishop  him- 
self has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
stand  up  and  preach  three  sermons 
on  the  subject  of  Pa^dobaptism,  trying 
to  show  tJiat  it  is  founded  in  Scripture 
Thus  you  see,  we  are,  also,  trying  to 
fight  our  dear  Lord's  battle.  Four 
Christian  friends  have  already,  since 
these  services,  decided  to  join  our 
church,  and  I  hope  to  have  many 
more  during  the  summer. 

'*  Through  the  liberality  of  the  *  Bap- 
tist Tract  Society '  in  London,  I  am 
enabled  to  print  my  paper.  It  will  be 
ready  perhaps  next  week,  and  I  trust 
it  may  do  a  good  work  here  in  en- 
lightening  the  people  as  to  what 
'  Baptists '  are,  and  what  they  believe. 
Next  Sunday,  I  am  going  to  give  my 
people  here  a  short  account  of  your 
'  May  Meetings, 'as  I  see  them  recorded 
in  the  ^Baptist '  and  *  Freeman,^  I  hopo 
it  will  stir  us  up  to  more  work,  to  hear 
what  other  brethren  are  doing  for  the 
blessed  Lord." 


read  it  a  second  time.    I  thought  it 

CAMEROONS  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  ALFRED  SAKER. 

Writing  to  her  mother  from  Bethel  Station,  Cameroons,  on  Sunday 
evening,  May  2nd,  the  day  on  which  the  sad  tidings  of  the  translation 
of  her  sainted  father  reached  her,  Miss  Saker  says : — 

•*  Pray  for  me,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  "  All  the  people  here  are  deeply  af- 
may  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  and  faith-      fected  by  the  sad  news.    We  have  had 


folly  do  His  work  while  life  shall  last. 
The  future  looks  dark  and  dreary  with 
no  earthly  father  to  look  to,  but  our 
Iieayenly  Father  is  ever  near.  Blessed 
•words—*  My  x>eaee  I  give  unto  you.' 
l?e  whispers,  '  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.' 


a  sad  but  a  most  hopeful  Sunday;  there 
are  many  signs  of  firesh  spiritual  life. 
Oh !  that  the  dry  bones  may  lire,  and 
that  dear  father's  death  may  cause  a 
Pentecostal  blessing,  and  be  the 
means  of  awaking  thousands  of  the 
cold  ones  here.'* 
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THANKS  FBOM  THE  CONGO. 


Mr.  Comber,  writing  from  Songa, 
Februaiyy  says : — 

"My  dear  Mb.  Baynes,— Will 
you  please  convey  to  the  dear  friendi 
who  have  sent  me  such  kiad,  sym- 
pathisingy  and  helpfnl  letters  my  very 
earnest  thanks.  I  have  received  over 
£fty  letters  expressing  kindest  sym- 
pathy with  me  in  my  sorrow  and 
loss.  Letters  from  private  individuals, 
churches,  schools,  and  associations.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  answer  them 
ally  and  to  tell  to  each  writer  how 
deep  and  heartfelt  is  my  gratitude, 
and  how  helpful  the  words  sent  have 
been  to  me,  but  this  is  impossible,  so 
I  ask  yea  to  tell  them  for  me  through 


near  Makuta,  under  date  of  24th  of 

the  HsBALD.  The  Lord  bless  tfasm 
very  greatly,  especially  in  their  Hum 
of  sorrow,  for  the  comfort  wherewiUi 
they  have  not  only  comforted  me,  hot 
also  the  sorely-stxicken  family  of  my 
dear  wife.  I  did  not  think  that  humta 
sympathy  could  do  so  much  for  me  si 
it  has  done  through  God*B  blessing. 

''The  letters  I  have  received  speak, 
too,  of  the  warm  interest,  esteem,  and 
affection  of  my  friends.  Need  I  sty 
how  very  pleasant  this  is  to  me^  sod 
how  much  I  prize  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  those  interested  in  th» 
'  Oongo  IGsson '  ?  *' 


A  VISIT  TO  BISHTOPORE. 


(By  the  Bev.  QEOBas 
**  Beoently  I  witnessed  a  sight  and 
took  part  in  a  series  of  services  which 
gratified  me  exceedingly,  and  filled  my 
heart  with  thankful  joy.  The  Chzis- 
tians  connected  with  our  churches  in 
the  country,  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Calcutta,  arranged  for  a  social  and  re- 
ligious gathering  of  the  brethren,  to 
be  held  at  Bishtopore,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Calcutta,  on  the  Diamond 
Harbour  road.  The  meetings  were  to 
be  continuedduring  two  days,  and  sub- 
scriptions were  raised  among  the 
people  themselves  and  from  a  few 
friends  willing  to  help,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses,  which  amounted 
to  about  Bs.250. 

''Two  brethren  went  down  the 
previous  day  and  remained  all  night, 
and  found  a  large  number  of  friends 
already  assembled.  The  afternoon, 
evening  and  night  of  that  day  were 
spent  in  '  Services  of  Song,'  of  which 
Bengalis  seem  never  to  weary.  There 
were  too  or  three  bands  of  singers  from 
the  several  churches  who  relieved  each 


Kbbby,  of  Calcutta.) 

other  at  intervals.  Many  of  the 
ture  narratives,  beginning  with  ti» 
Creation  down  to  the  end  of  the  Qoi- 
pel  history,  put  into  verse  of  variow 
metres,  were  sung  to  different  tanm 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  kind  of 
drum,  which  marked  the  time. 

"Mr.  Bouse  and   I  left  Cklcatta 
together,  and  had  a  pleasant  drifs 
through  scenes  long  familiar  to  ma 
On  reaching  the  end  of  our  ride, 
we  had  a  short   distance  to  walk 
frrom  the  main  road  to  the  plsoe  of 
meeting,  which  was  an  open  giasiy 
spot    beside  the  mission  honss,  sod 
where    a    large    awning    had   been 
erected  that  the   visitors   might  bs 
screened    somewhat   from  the  sob* 
The  brethren  had  seen  our  approsch 
from  a  difftance,  and  came  forth  to 
meet  us  in  a  long  procession  wiUi 
banners  flying   and  drums  bsatingi 
and  aU  singing  a  joyful  hymn  of  wsl* 
oome.    Meeting  the  crowd  in  the  nsr- 
row  pathway,  it  was  not  easy  to  pio- 
oeed,  so  we  turned  back  with  tiissA  to 
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the  Ingh  xoad,  where  we  bad  epeoe  to 
re-exnmge  onnelyesy  and  then,  tarn- 
ing  Tonnd,  reach  the  miBdon  house. 
Meanwhile  there  was  muoh  hand- 
flhaldng  and  smiling  weloomee.  Now, 
after  aeyeral  years,  I  met  again  many 
of  my  dear  old  friends  from  the  Til- 
lages. Yery  glad  was  I  to  see  them, 
as  they  were  to  see  me.  There  was 
Jonah,  looking  worn  and  thin  after 
forty  years'  labour  as  a  fiuthful 
preaoher  of  the  Gospel— one  of  the 
first  to  greet  me— and  Kartio  Bay,  for 
many  years  employed  as  an  eyan- 
gelist,  but  now  and  for  some  years 
the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lukhy* 
Antipore  and  Dhankata ;  and 
Dwatika  Khan,  of  Eo^sh  Kali,  with 
Durga  Ghoron  and  John  Leidar,  and 
many  more.  Some  of  them  at  first 
did  not  recognise  me.  They  thought 
I  was  too  portly  and  gray  for  their 
former  missionary ;  and  many  of  them, 
too,  had  changed  not  a  little.  Some 
whom  I  should  have  liked  to  haye  seen 
I  missed ;  they  had  been  called  away 
from  earth,  haying  finished  their 
course  with  joy,  and  gone  up  to  the 
higher  seryice  of  heayen.  But  the 
sons  were  there  in  large  numbers, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers.  Eyangelists,  pastors,  deacons, 
church  members,  and  others  num- 
bered near  four  hundred  people — men 
and  youths.  All  were  neatly  dressed 
snow-white  flowing  cotton    gar- 


in 


ments.  The  sight  was  one,  indeed,  to 
stimulate  the  zeal  and  hope  of  Chris- 
tian workers  in  Bengal.  There  was 
much  to  say  and  much  to  hear,  and 
so  in  liyely  conyersation  the  time 
quickly  passed  away,  till  the  morning 
meal  was  ready  at  eleyen  a.m.,  when 
we  all  sought  that  refreshment. 

"  At  one  p.n^.  the  gong  sounded,  call- 
ing the  people  to  the  more  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  The  different  parts 
of  the  seryice  were  diyided   among 


many  brethren,  some  of  whom  were 
yidtors  from  other  missions.  Oiie 
prayed,  another  read  the  Scriptures, 
a  third  gaye  an  address  to  the  pastors 
and  deacons  of  the  churches,  with 
singing  between.  Then  followed  a 
fEirewell  sermon  from  Mr.  Bouse,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Then  was  sung  by  one  of 
the  yillage  choirs  a  long  and  mourn* 
fal  poem  to  a  most  dolorous  tune, 
composed  specially  for  the  occasion, 
and  referring  to  Mr.  Bouse*s  ex- 
pected departure  for  a  time  from 
Indiait  concluding  with  a  yerse  of 
prayerful  commendation  of  ^ityi  to 
the  Diyine  care.  This  was  sung 
to  an  altogether  different  and  liyely 
tune.  Next  a  beautifal  address 
was  read  by  one  of  the  brethren, 
taking  fonnal  leaye  of  Mr.  Boose, 
and  expressing  the  loye  and  grati- 
tude of  the  people  to  him  for  all 
he  had  done  for  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  benefit.  This  was  followed 
by  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Bouse  of  a 
handsome  English  Bible  in  the  name 
of  the  assembled  brethren.  This  part- 
ing gift  haying  been  acknowledged  by 
a  few  words  of  thanks,  a  second  fare- 
well hymn  was  sung  by  another 
yillage  choir ;  then  two  brethren 
prayed,  and  the  Benediction  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close. 

«This  gathering  will  be  remembered 
for  many  a  year  with  grateftil  delight 
by  all  present.  I  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta with  a  firm  conyiction  that  the 
work  of  the  Lord  in  surely  and  steadily 
making  progress  in  this  district,  and 
haying  some  reason  to  beueye  that  the 
hearts  of  many  Hindoos  are  being 
touched  and  moyed  by  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  Our  prayer  is,  '  0  that 
Thou  wouldst  rend  the  heayens  and 
come  down.' 

•'  Gbo.  Zbbbt." 
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Our  readers  will  learn  with  great  sorrow  that  most  recent  letters  repoit  that 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyall,  of  Bethel  Town,  Cameroons,  are  suffering  greatly 
from  violent  and  repeated  attacks  of  Coast  fever.  Mr.  Lyall  being  reported  as 
"  yery  ill  indeed.'*  Yery  earnestly  do  we  commend  them  both  to  the  spedal 
prayers  of  the  churches.  Miss  Saker  is  devoting  herself  to  both  the  BufTerers 
with  untiring  devotion,  and  "nurses  them  night  and  day,"  writes  Mr. 
Fuller. 


On  the  11th  of  this  month  Miss  GFreenwell,  of  Sunderland,  will,  B.Y.,  leave 
England  for  Shanghai,  by  one  of  the  Marseilles  French  Mail  Steamers.  Miss 
Oreenwell  goes  out  to  China  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Kitts.  She  has  for  some 
years  past  been  preparing  herself  for  medical  mission  work  by  a  careful  course 
of  medical  and  surgical  hospital  study,  and  is  now  fully  quidified  to  practice. 
As  Mr.  Kitts  writes,  "  Her  services  in  China  just  now,  amongst  \Domen^  will  be 
invaluable,  and  enable  her  to  win  her  way  as  a  *  healer  of  sicknesses,'  whers 
otherwise  she  could  never  gain  admittance." 

Will  not  our  friends  join  in  supplication  on  her  behalf,  that  she  may  have  a 
safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  and  an  abundant  blessing  in  her  new  and  impor- 
tant sphere  of  work. 

Mrs.  Morgan,  wife  of  our  devoted  and  veteran  missionary,  the  Bev.  Thos. 
Morgan,  of  Howrah,  is,  we  regret  to  report,  in  consequence  of  continued 
disease  and  positive  medical  orders,  compelled  to  return  to  England  for  change 
of  climate.  Mr.  Morgan  is  coasequently  left  alone.  He  writes: — ''While I 
have  health  I  cannot  leave  my  work.  I  must  keep  at  my  post,  and  not  forsake 
it,  until  driven  away  or  prostrated  by  sickness  or  disease."  May  the  gracious 
Master  specially  sustain  and  comfort  His  servant,  who,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  has  so  bravely  borne  "  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  "  in  India. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that,  acting  on  medical  advice,  the  Committee 
arranged  with  the  Bev.  T.  L.  Johnson  to  return  to  America,  as  further  work  in 
Africa  was  reported  by  medical  certificates  "to  be  out  of  the  question  and 
every  way  unadvisable." 

Writing  from  Manchester,  under  date  of  June  24tb,  Mr.  Johnson  says : — 

'^  I  have  arranged  to  leave  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
from  thence  I  go  to  Chicago.  I  long  to  be  once  again  at  work  for  my  blessed 
Master  an4  Africa.  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Baynes,  I  can  never  forget  the  generous 
kindness  of  the  Committee  and  your  goodness. 

"  The  Lord  has  indeed  been  good  to  me,  and  I  keep  singing  and  saying  to 
myself— 

<<  ( Take  my  life,  Lord ;  let  it  be 
Consecrated  all  to  Thee.*  ** 

May  the  gracious  Master  ever  go  with  our  dear  brother  and  make  him 
abundantly  useful  in  stirring  up  a  real  missionary  enti^naiaam  oa  behalf  of 
Afhoa  amongst  the  coloured  churches  of  America  I 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Mr.  Arthington  and  the  Congo  Mission. 

WE  are  glad  in  this  month's  issue  of  the  Missionabt  Hjbrald  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  carefally  drawn  map  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
showing  the  course  of  the  great  Congo  Biver  from  its  mouth  at  Banana  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  Central  Africa.  The  red  line, 
from  Stanley  Pool  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake,  indicates  the  route  which 
Mr.  Arthington  desires  the  mission  steamer  to  voyage  over  when  it  has 
heen  found  practicable  to  launch  it  upon  the  Congo  Biver  at  Stanley  Pool. 
Mr.  Arthington,  in  his  letter  to  the  Committee,  printed  in  last  month's 
issue  of  the  Herald,  says  : — 

''  I  wish  this  steamer  to  be  maintained  on  the  Congo  and  its  affluents  until 
Christ  and  His  salvation  shall  be  known  all  along  the  Congo,  from  Stanley 
Pool  to  the  first  cataract  of  the  equatorial  cataracts  of  the  Congo  beyond  the 
mouths  of  the  Amwimi  and  Mbura  Bivers." 

Mr.  Arthington  also  wishes  the  Committee,  as  early  as  practicable,  to 
establish  two  new  mission  stations,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nkutu  Biver, 
and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ikelemba  Biver ;  and  he  also  hopes  that 
the  Congo  missionaries  will  endeavour  to  evangelise  the  numerous  tribes 
on  the  southern,  or  left,  bank  of  the  Congo  to  a  point  beyond  the  Mbura 
Biver,  and  also  that  they  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  way  of  this  river, 
open  ap  a  communication  with  the  Albert  Nyanza  Lake,  and  so  join  an 
extension  of  the  mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  from  the 
Tanganyika  Lake  to  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

Oar  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Arthington  has 
already  redeemed  his  generous  promise,  and  remitted  £4,000  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  on  account  of  the  Congo  Mission.  £1,000  of 
this  to  be  spent  on  the  proposed  steamer,  and  £3,000  to  be  investe'l, 
the  interest  thereupon  to  be  devoted  to  maintenance  and  repairs.  When 
intimating  to  the  Secretary  his  intention  to  send  the  money  at  once,  Mr. 
Arthington  wrote  :•— * 

^  I  bsveoonsidered  that  the  proposed  steamer  may  cost  much  more  than  ono 
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thousand  pounds,  and  that  in  tliat  case  the  friends  of  the  Society  may  like  to 
contribute  towards  the  needful  outlay. 

*'  Let  us  be  simple  and  courageous,  acting  ever  in  constant  £siith,  and  accord* 
ing  to  our  consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  for  the  best" 

In  a  letter  receired  by  the  last  Congo  mail,  our  devoted  brother  Hr» 
Comber  writes : — 

''  I  desire  most  earnestly  to  assure  you,  my  dear  Mr.  BayneSi  that  everytldiig 
that  is  possible  to  be  done,  every  effort  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make,  we 
have  been,  and  are^  making  to  reach  Stanley  Pool. 

*<  Success  in  my  work  is  the  only  object  of  my  life,  and  finding  a  practicable 
route  to  Stanley  Pool  by  way  of  San  Salvador  is  my  constant  aim.  I  am 
cheered  and  encouraged  to  know  that  this  object  is  so  constantly  in  your 
thoughts  and  prayers.  Please  rest  well  assured  we  shall  leave  no  stone  un* 
tamed  to  accomplish  this  earnestly  longed-for  result.'* 

Very  earnestly  do  we  commend  our  four  missionary  brethren  of  the 
Congo  Mission — Messrs.  Comber,  Crudgington,  Bentley,  and  Hartland — and 
their  native  evangelists  to  the  continued  sympathy  and  prayers  of  our 
friends  and  the  churches.  May  their  health  be  [preserved,  their  zeal 
suatained,  their  spirits  refreshed^  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  be  prospered  in 
their  hands  ! 

The  noble  gift  of  Mr.  Arthington  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  them,  and  a  striking  proof  that  He  whose  work  they  are  engaged  in  is  a 
prayer-hearing  and  a  prayer-answering  God. 

A  few  months  ago  only  Mr.  Comber  wrote : — 

«  My  earnest  prayer  is  that  God  will  raise  up  some  generous  friend  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  small  steam  launch,  to  he 
placed  upon  the  Congo  when  we  have  found  a  way  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  I  feel 

confident  He  ivill." 

Let  it  be  known  everywhere  that  this  Congo  Mission  had  its  rise  in 
prayer  and  faiths  and  has  been  baptized  in  wrestling  public  and  private 
supplication  ever  since  its  commencement. 

From  far-off  islands  of  the  Southern  Main,  from  the  snow-clad  sides  of 
the  Hymalayan  Mountains,  from  devout  Chinese  Christians  in  distant 
Sbansi  and  Honan,  from  liberated  African  slaves  in  the  Western  Indies, 
from  far-scattered  churches  at  home,  from  poor  obscure  folk  in  Cornish 
hamlets  and  quiet  valleys  of  the  principality — ^far  away  from  the  noise 
and  din  of  city  life — ^from  the  unknown  and  the  unnoticed  by  all  save  the 
Lord  Himself,  from  lonely  loving  hearts,  working  and  praying  &r  on  into 
the  night,  so  that  love  and  sacrifice,  prayer  and  effort,  might  go  hand- 
in-hand  ;  from  sick  folk  in  hospitals,  from  little  children  nnited  in  praying 
bands  for  this  special  purpose — ^from  all  these  and  many  more  have  snppli- 
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cations,  earnest  and  contiauBil,  been  sent  op  to  the  Lord  of  the  flurreat  on 
behalf  of  this  Congo  Uission  enterprise. 

And  let  it  also  be  known  ererywhere  how  wonderfully  the  prayar* 
hearing  and  prayer-answering  God  has  fulfilled  His  promiaee,  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  His  wuting  ohildren,  and  opened  up  the  way  for  His  mis- 
siooaiy  serronts  in  the  long-neglected  and  down-trodden  contiaent  of 
Afrioa ;  for  is  it  not  written,  "  and  it  shall  coke  to  pass  tha.t  bbpobe 

THZT    CALL    I  WILL   ANSWBB,    AKD    WBILB   TEXT   ABE  TXT    SPEABIHO   I   WILL 


O'^ 


Grave  of  the  Rev.  John  Landels,  of  Genoa. 

readers  will,  do  donbt> 
remember  a  number  of  very 
interestiog  letters  on  Italy  by  our 
beloved  brother,  the  late  Bev.  John 
Landels.  The  picture  we  give  this 
month  of  his  grave  in  Genoa  will  be 
of  peculiar  and  sorrowful  interest  to 
them. 

It  was  in  Jane  of  1877  that  Mr. 

Landels  vent   out    to  preach  the 

Gospel  among  the  Catholics  of  Italy. 

The  first  year  he  spent  in  Leghorn, 

Bome,  and  Naples,  and  he  gave  bis 

time  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of 

the  language,  and  so  great  was  his 

zeal  and  diligence  that  by  the  end 

of  that  period   he    could    already 

preach  in  Italian.     Feeling  that  ha  was  now  able  to  take  the  charge  of 

A  district,  he  determined  to  visit  the   Northern  cities,  and  to  see  for 

himself   which  it  would  be  best  for   him  to  work  in.     This  he  did, 

if  we  mistake   not,  about  the  beginning   of   November,  1878.     Genoa 

'waa  the  city   decided  on,  and  in    the  following  month    he   went    to 

settle  himself  there.      At  first  his  time  and  energies   wore  given  to  a 

chnroh  established  many  years  ago,  and  which  for  a  short  tune  had  been 

connected  with  onr  Society.    Iq  the  following  spring  circumstances  arose 

-which  resulted  in  the  Committee  withdrawing  from  its  connection  with  this 

chnroh.    Mr.  Landels  then  paid  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  on  his  return 
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looked  out  for  a  sola  in  which  to  commence  an  entirely  new  work.  After 
a  period  of  exceedingly  hard  labour  and  of  great  anxiety,  which  we  believe 
greatly  injured  his  health,  a  hall  was  taken  and  opened  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city.  Crowds  of  people  came  to  the  meetings,  and  Mr.  Landels 
was  rejoiced  to  see  such  evident  tokens  of  Divine  approval.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  Master's  will  that  he  should  be  called  to  a  higher  service.  Soon 
after  the  opening  meetings,  he  was  seized  with  the  illness  which,  after 
three  weeks'  suffering,  proved  fatal.  On  the  2nd  of  November  he  quietly 
passed  away  to  his  rest  and  his  reward,  and  two  days  after  he  was  buried 
in  the  English  cemetery,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  city 
for  which  he  had  given  his  life.  On  his  tombstone  of  white  marble  are 
engraved  these  words:  ''John  Landels,  Missionary,  Baptist  Miasionaiy 
^ciety,  Son  of  Dr.  Landels,  London.  Died  at  Genoa,  November  2iid, 
*  879,  in  his  29th  year.  '  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  When  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appeir 
with  Him  in  glory.'  ** 

The  work  begun  by  Mr.  Landels  in  Genoa  is  the  most  successfdl  we 
have  in  Italy,  and  is  thus  a  most  glorious  monument  to  his  memory. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  Landels  is  engaged  in 
writing  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  son's  life,  which,  we  believe,  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  the  press. 


Tidings  from  Japan, 

THE  following  letters  tell  their  own  tale,  and  will,  we  are  confident, 
be  read  with  deep  interest : — 

^^  p  .  ,  matter,  and  a  lantern  and  slides  wen 

Oolcheater,  purchased  and  sent  out  to  hinu 

*' July  im,  IS80.  uj^^  Bunting  has   been  working 

»<  My  deab  Mb.  Baynes, — ^I  think  among  the  sailors  and   others  who 

you   will  remember  my  mentioning  touch  at  Yokohama,  but  has  not  jet 

that  a  young  man  (Mr.  Isaac  Bunting),  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 

a  member  of  the  church  here,  had  gone  language    to   speak    freely    to  tbe 

out  to  Japan  with  the  hope  that  while  natives  in   their  own  tongno.     He 

supporting  himself  he  might  be  able  therefore  lent  the  lantern  to  Mx.  Goble, 

to  do  something  for  the  spread  of  the  who  is  now  acting  in  Japan  as  agent 

Gospel  in  that  country.  When  out  there  for  the  American  Bible  Society.    Ow 

he  wrote  saying  how  much  he  wished  enclosed  letter  is  from  him  to  Ifr. 


that  he  had  taken  out  a  magic-lantern  Bunting,  giving  an  account  of  a  tonr 

with  some  Scripture  views,  as  he  was  with   the  lantern.     I  thonghft  yon 

persuaded  that  by  its  use  many  would  would  like  to  read  it»  and  pexiuips  to 

be  drawn  to  listen  to  the  Qospel.    I  make  use  of  it  for  the  ^irV^^^    It 

spoke    to  some  ftiends  about    the  shows  that  the  countxy  ia  open  to  tfce 
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pieacbing  of  the  Gk)epel,  and  indicatest 

I  think,  a  plan  of  working  that  might 

perhaps   be  adyantageonaly   used  in 

some  other  parts  of  the  great  mission 

field. 

"With  kindest    regards,    I     am, 

jours  yery  truly, 

"i&wAiiD  Spurrier." 

"Newton  Mission, Yokohama,  Japan. 
'' February  IGtJh,  IS80. 

**  Deab  Brother  Buntiko,— On 
the  19th  of  last  month  the  magic- 
lantern  whioh  you  got  out  from  the 
kind  Mends  in  England,  together  with 
my  natiye  assistant  and  myself,  set  out 
on  a  preaching  and  Bible-selling  tour 
froni  Tokio,  going  down  the  Tokaido, 
and  crossing  oyer,  vid  Hatchioji,  to 
the  Nakasendo,  by  which  we  returned 
to  Tokio,  our  journey  in  all.  perhaps 
about  200  miles,  upon  which  we  spent 
seventeen  days,  returning  home  on 
the  4th  instant.  During  this  time  we 
gave  fifteen  lectures  upon  the  Bible, 
illuatrated  by  the  beautiful  pictures 
of  your  lantern,  in  hotels,  temples, 
school-houses,  and  theatres — ^in  each 
place  the  limit  of  our  audiences  being 
the  size  of  the  rooms  we  were  able  to 
obtain  for  our  services.  Of  course  we 
could  give  no  preyious  notice  of  our 
meetings  before  our  arrival  in  any 
town  or  city,  and  so  our  arrangements 
with  the  local  authorities,  and  notice 
to  the  people,  had  all  to  be  accom- 
plished within  an  hour,  or  often 
within  a  few  minutes  of  our  arrival  at 
our  lodging-place  for  the  night. 

**  Our  first  attempt  was  in  Shinagawa, 
where  we  applied  to  native  Christians, 
and  did  not  ask  the  town  authorities 
to  aid  us,  and,  failing  to  get  any  other 
rooms,  we  called  the  people  together 
at  our  hotel,  which  was  crowded  by 
a  very  appreciative  audience.  We 
next  evening  tried  a  temple  in 
Kanagawa,  and  there  we  had  about 
1,200  people,  to  whom  we  talked  for 
nearly  three  hours,  a  young  Christian 


brother,  one  of  Dr.  Palm's  oonverte 
named  Kudzuoka,  assisting  us.  Our 
third  attempt  was  in  Figisawa,  where 
we  had  about  a  hundred  of  the 
town's  people,  including  local  officials, 
gathered  at  our  hoteL  Our  fourth 
effort  was  at  Atsngi,  a  large  town  on 
the  borders  of  the  silk  oountry.  Here 
we  arrived  just  at  sunset^  and  before 
we  could  find  admittance  to  any  hotel 
we  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
local  authorities.  At  the  kocho's 
office  we  asked  for  assistance  in  get- 
ting lodgings,  and  at  the  same  time 
informed  the  kocho  of  our  desire  to 
find  a  place  in  which  to  assemble  the 
people  to  give  them  an  illustrated 
lecture  upon  Bible  history«  This 
officer  did  not  wait  for  us  to  explain 
the  nature  of  our  Bible  lectures,  or  to 
ask  us  a  single  question  about  it,  but 
at  once  declared  that  he  would 
arrange  everything  for  us,  saying 
that  he  was  delighted  at  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  hear  something  about 
Christianity,  which  he  had  long 
desired  to  inquire  into.  So  he  at  once 
sent  one  of  his  officers  to  aid  us  in 
finding  lodgings,  while  he  went  to 
consult  the  country  officers,  and 
arranged  for  us  to  use  the  large 
public  school-house  for  our  lecture; 
and  before  we  had  despatched  a 
hurried  supper  he  came  to  our  room, 
informing  us  that  the  people  were 
already  assembled,  and  that  as  soon 
as  we  were  ready  he  would  conduct 
us  to  the  place  I  When  we  arrived  at 
the  school-house,  we  found  it  so 
packed  with  people  that  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  we  could 
make  room  for  the  lantern  among 
them.  There  were  supposed  to  be 
about  1,500  people  inside,  and  nearly 
as  many  more  outside,  struggling  in 
vain  for  admission. 

<«  Some  of  the  people  spoke  to  me 
about  a  zmssionary  who  had  passed 
through  that  town   on   his    way  to 
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Hatchiojii  and  expressed  a  desire  that 
when  he  should  come  that  "way  again 
he  might  favour  them  with  a  discourse 
on  Christianity. 

«  From  this  we  passed  on,  oyer  hiUs 
eovered  with  mulberry-trees,  through 
aeveral  towns  of  some  importance,  and 
'then  lodged  and  lectured  three  suc- 
cessive nights  in  the  city  of  Hatohioji, 
one  of  the  great  silk  marts  of  Japan. 
Our   first   lecture   here  was  in  the 
private  rooms  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Melodist  Church,  and  the  two  last, 
by  mutual  arrangement  between  the 
native  Methodist  and  Greek  church 
brethren,    were   held   at   a  theatre, 
where  our  audiences  were  large,  but 
not  so  large  as  at  AtsugL    The  native 
Christians  were  delighted,  telling  us 
that  we  had  given  their  cause  a  great 
lift,  and  that  they  hoped  we  might 
visit  them  again  soon.    In  ordinary 
preaching  it  is  difficult  to  get  people 
to  assemble,  or  when  they  do  come  it 
is  often  difficult  to  hold  tiieir  attention 
Ibr  an  hour.    But  when  they  look  at 
a  picture  some  ten  ieet  in  diameter, 
and  hear  the  history  of  what  it  repre- 
sents,  and  then  the  picture  is  changed 
for  another  in  a  flash,  their  attention 
is  held,  and  by  the  time  twenty  or 
thirty  pictures  have  been  explained, 
two  or  three  hours  have  passed  almost 
unconsciously,  and  the  audience  have 
gained  quite  an  idea  of  the  ^  Life  of 
Christ,'  or  the  '  History  of  Joseph,* 
as  the  case  may  be.     And  the  fact 
that  magic-lantern  pictures  of  large 
size  have  not  before. been  seen  in  this 
country  adds  great  novelty  to  these 
illustrated  lectures,  which  serves  to 
draw  audiences  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  also  to  fix  what  they  see  and  hear 
in  the  people's  minds   as   no  other 
human  agency  has  hitherto  succeeded 
in  doin^r*    We  take  great  care  not  to 
allow  our  meetings  to  run  into  frivolity 
and  fun,  and  as  well  to  guard  against 
any  superstitious  idea  of  idolatrous 


picture-worship.  With  such  ears,  and 
an  extension  of  our  variety  of 
pictures,  we  feel  sanguine  of  lixgs 
and  continued  usefulness  of  these 
magic-lantern  lectures. 
'  "From*  this  city  we  passed  on  to 
Oumme  and  Hanno,  holding  lectorei 
in  our  hotels  ;  and  then  at  Ogose  met 
with  another  kocho  like  the  one  at 
Atsugi,  who  did  all  he  could  for  ijs, 
and  we  had  our  lecture  in  a  large 
temple,  with  a  fall  audienoe,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  town  authorities  and 
police  officers,  who  informed  us  that 
I  was  the  first  foreigner  who  had  ever 
visited  their  town. 

**  We  then  went  to  Tukaya,  on  the 
Kakasendo,    where    we   occupied  i 
small  theatre,  crammed  to  oveifiov- 
ing,  and   Saturday   night,   the  -31st, 
found  us  at  the  large  city  of  Kumsgai, 
the  former  capital  of  Saitama  province, 
where  we  stopped  over  Sunday  and 
lectured   in   the  theatre,  under  the 
kind  and  fostering  patronage  of  the 
town   authorities,  on   Saturday  and 
Sunday    evening,    with     the    same 
interest  and  attention  as  liad  hither- 
to attended  our  efforts.    On  Monday 
we  passed  on  down  this  broad  and 
beautiful    stage-road,   decorated   bf 
lively  towns,  grand  avenues  of  statelj 
trees,  through  beautiful   fields,  asd 
lodged    and     gave    our    fourteenth 
lecture  in  the  town  of  Ko'noeu,  where 
the   police   made   themeelveB  really 
useful   in   preserving    order  in  the 
audience,  among   which   were  some 
drunken   men,    who   at    first   were 
inclined  to  be  noisy.    On  the  fi>Uov* 
ing   day   we   travelled  on  down  to 
Urawa,  the  new  capital  of  Saitama 
province^  where  we  again  met  with 
especial  favour  from  the  town  va&f^ 
rities,  and  had  a  large  audienssint 
theatre,  attended  by  the  govenior  and 
many  others  of  the  provinonl  ^ 
local  officials.    In  all  these  to«i»  ^ 
had  no  letter  of  introduetioii  tetBT<>o*> 


Adgubi  1,  I88O.3 

DOT  did  ftQY  of  &B  nfflftialK  eyeii  once 
«ak  to  sw  my  poaiport,  til  ftppareiitly 
thinVing  th>t  the  fiut  of  our  oflering 
to  giT»  free  lactiueB,  while  pkying  our 
own  expenaM,  wu  quite  saffioient 
gii»niiteo  of  out  good  intentions. 
Indaod,  it  weniB  to  me  quite  wonder- 
fnl  thai  we  lure  met  witb  ao  much 
IfiiiiliKt  from  the  loetX  ftutluritiea, 
«iid  were  Ma  with  so  little  Mlicita- 
tion  to  get  thsiT  mpport  in  almoit 
«treiy  cum  where  wa  ukad  for  it. 
Indeed,  I  think  ULsre  is  no  need  to 
wak  ftir  may  other  Te«aon  to  Mooont 
for  tlie  general  fiivooT  uid  mooeea  with 
whioh  we  met  tU  along  our  journey, 
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Una  the  promiM  of  our  Svrionr  to 
send  Hii  Spirit  to  open  ft  way  for  Hie 
Ooipel,  ftnd  enable  it  to  find  aooaea  to 
ttko  heerta  of  the  people.  And  I  truly 
belieye  this  is  a  means  of  sending  that 
Gospel  forth  which  He  has  blesaed, 
and  will  hlflsi ;  and  while  the  seed 
thns  Bown  may  be  left  for  othen  to 
reap,  atill  I  have  £tith  that  the  sowera 
and  the  renpera  will  yet  be  permitted 
to  rejoice  together.  Therefore,  please 
tell  the  good  frienda — all  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  lantern — that  it  has 
b^on  its  work,  and  aak  than  to  pray 
for  its  oontutned  euooees. — Yours  erer, 
"Joi»atha:t  Goblb." 


Native    Restaurant. 

(From  a  JPIutagr»pA.) 
f  I  SUISSE  humble  redauranli  are  to  be  found  at  the  oonera  of  the  streets, 
•*-  aod  a  meal  can  be  obtuned  tor  a.  few  coppers.  The  presiding  genius 
is  ^poreatlj  wwtiag  for  oastomers,  snd  the  inentable  hookah,  or  "  hubble- 
bubble,"  is  in  the  fbr^round.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  places,  and  the 
itanerant  coffefwaUalu,  who  go  through  the  streets  with  hot  coffee  ior  sole 
at  the  low  price  of  three  farthiDgs  a  oup,  will  eTentoally  supplant  the 
grog-shops  of  Calontta,  L.  M.  B. 

Calcutta. 
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Bhaille,  or  Covered  Bullock- Cart,  used 
for  Native  Women  Travelling. 

WE  have  for  some  time  muoh  wished  to  give  a  few  incidents  from 
Zenana  visiting,  and  to  preface  the  account  with  the  picture  of  a 
group  of  native  ladies.  But  this  cannot  be  done,  because,  although  there 
are  now  some  native  female  photographeis  who  have  learned  the  art  on 
purpose  to  take  likenesses  of  native  ladies,  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  or 
even  keep  copies  of  these  pictures.  It  is  easy  to  get  photographs  of  the 
public  dancing-girls  or  of  the  poorer  class  of  women,  but  neither  of  these 
would  properly  represent  our  middle  and  upper-class  ladies.  Our  native 
teachers  come  up  neiarer  to  them  in  appearance.  The  only  picture  we 
could  get  having  any  connection  with  these  ladies  is  the  BhaiUee^  or 
covered  buUock-cart,  in  which  they  have  generally  to  traveL  The  roof  and 
sides  are  screened  by  a  curtain,  and  inside  this  many  native  ladies  in  the 
country  jog  along  for  miles  when  they  travel,  seeing  but  little  of  the  world 
around,  and  yet,  perhaps,  enjoying  it,  as  some  break  in  the  monotony  of 
their  daily  life.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  unhappy  lot 
of  Indian  ladies,  and  no  doubt  to  some  extent  it  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  so  unhappy  under  their  restraints  as  one  might  expect.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  quarrelling  and  unhappiness,  no  doubt,  in 
some  houses ;  but  never  having  been  accustomed  to  anything  better,  the 
women  are  most  of  them  reconciled  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  if 
the  head  of  the  house,  the  mother-in-law,  is  of  a  tolerably  easy  temper, 
things  go  on  pretty  quietly.  To  my  mind,  the  most  painful  part  of  it  is 
that  they  feel  it  so  little,  and  have  so  few  desires,  much  less  aspirations^ 
after  something  better.  They  do  not  seem  to  think  often  that  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  read  and  work,  so  as  to  employ  themselves 
through  the  day,  is  worth  the  labour  of  learning.  Amidst  the  general 
apathy,  however,  it  is  cheering  to  know  of  some  whose  better  deeirea  bare 
been  awakened,  and  who  have  not  only  groped  after  the  light,  but  have 
received  it  into  their^  hearts.  It  is  true  that  they  still  remain  nominsDj 
heathen  and  live  with  their  own  fiBmiilies,  and  yet  even  in  the  dark  and 
secluded  Zenanas  there  are  some  who  do  not  worship  idols,  but  pray  to 
the  true  God.  L.  M.  B. 

Calcutta. 
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Evangelistic  VS^ork  in   North  Italy. 

WE  have  just  reoeiyedthe  following  deeply  interesting  oommanioitioii 
from  the  Rev.  James  Wall^  giving  an  accoont  of  recent  laboon  of 
the  Italian  evangelist,  Signor  Baratti,  of  Leghorn  ;^» 

**  BiBLIOAL  AND  EVANOELISnO  TOUB 

From  Leghorn  to  Empoli,  to  Siena, 

Groflfleto,  and  back  through  the 

Maremma  to  Leghorn. 
**  Em^li  is  a  city  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  where  during  former  visits 
I  have  sold  about  three  hundred  copies 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  detached 
portions  of  it.  At  first  there  was 
great  opposition  to  my  work,  now, 
however,  I  meet  with  none. 

'*  CkuUlfiarmtmo  is  a  beautiful 
town,  situated  on  a  hill.  The  people 
seem  prosperous,  but  much  under  the 
dominion  of  the  priests.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  willing  to  listen,  and  I 
found  some  hearts  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  truth.  Passing  through  the  streets 
and  entering  the  shops  I  spoke  of  Christ 
to  persons  in  more  than  fifty  places. 
Some  of  the  incidents  of  these  con- 
versations were  very  interesting.  The 
wife  of  a  butcher,  who  at  first  feared 
being  excommunicated  if  she  took  the 
book,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  purchase 
it.  After  reading  various  chapters  in 
a  wine  shop  to  about  twenty  persons, 
five  of  them  purchased  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  and  several  bought 
copies  of  John's  GhMipel.  A  man  who 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  excom- 
munication, and  at  first  feared  to 
touch  the  book,  after  conversation 
with  me  said  he  was  convinced,  and 
purchased  it.  In  another  shop,  when 
about  twenty  persons  were  drinking 
and  blaspheming,  I  spoke  of  the 
€hMpel  as  the  means  of  knowing  the 
Greater,  and  two  men  purchased  a 
copy  each.  In  several  shops  tilie 
women  were  much  opposed  to 
purchasing. 


*'  Gertdldo  is  a  walled  town,  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a  hiO.  I 
noticed  that  the  building  whidh  for- 
merly  served  for  the  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition  is  now  converted  into 
public  schoolrooms.  In  the  square  of 
the  city  is  seen  the  statue  of  Boc- 
caccio, who  was  bom  here,  and  who, 
after  writing  his  'Decameron,'  in  order 
to  escape  the  Inquisition  was  obliged 
to  become  a  friar.  There  was  grsst 
commotion  in  the  place,  the  peopis 
having  just  discovered  that  thieves 
had  entered  the  parish  church  and 
stolen  the  jewels  of  the  Madonna  and 
many  valuable  votive  offerings.  I 
commenced  my  mission  in  a  lottery 
shop.  Several  persons  listened  to  me 
while  I  testified  of  my  faith  and  hope, 
and  subsequently  purchased  two  Terts- 
ments.  In  a  chemist's  shop, 
slight  opposition,  they  did  the 
In  a  caffd  I  read  several  whole  chspten 
to  more  than  thirty  persons  who 
listened  to  the  Word  of  Qod  with  giest 
attention.  In  an  eating-house  I  was 
able  to  read  to  ten  persons  who  hesrd 
the  Qt)spel  for  the  first  time.  When  I 
reached  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a 
man  took  alarm  and  began  to  aj 
aloud,  'The  false  book,  the  false 
Gospel,  the  exoonununioated  Bible!' 
The  people  seemed  really  afraid,  sod 
with  a  single  exoeptioa  rsAised  to 
purohase. 

**Foggib(m9i  is  a  town  of  aboot 
8,000  inhabitants,  rich  in  viDeyaids, 
and  celebrated  for  its  wine.  I  viflitad 
every  part  of  the  place  and  fiWDdfte 
people  well  prepared  to  rsosm  te 
Word.  On  the  square,  after  a  dMrt 
conversation,   many  were  wilfiig  to 
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pnrcliase  the  Testament;  and  in  the 
evening,  after  the  men  had  left  their 
work,  I  went  and  preached  the  Truth, 
everywhere  being  well  received  and 
seUing  yarioos  copies.  In  a  caff^i 
which  was  full  of  persons,  a  gentle- 
man, who  tamed  out  to  be  a  Sacristan, 
took  a  Testament  and  began  to  cry 
aload,  '  Behold  a  false  Bible ;  behold 
an  impostor ;  behold  a  corrupter  of  the 
people !  Away  with  such  error— away 
with  him ;  we  are  Catholic  Apostolic 
Bomans,  and  we  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  condemn  them.* 
Tranquil  and  calm  as  possible  I  re- 
plied :  '  The  light  shineth  in  the  dark, 
ness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth 
it  not  Christ  is  the  Truth,  and  this 
is  the  Word  of  Christy  the  blessed 
Saviour.  The  Inquisition  is  gone,  the 
Inquisiton  axe  for  ever  buried ;  and 
you,  unless  you  repent,  will  perish  in 
your  sins  without  light  and  without  a 
Saviour.'  This  broke  among  thehearers 
like  a  shelL  Those  present  seemed 
delirious ;  all  wanted  the  Gospel.  The 
Sacristan  fled,  and  many  said, '  We  will 
educate  our  children  in.  these  things.' 

'<  CoUe  di  Vol  d^EUa  is  a  city  situ- 
ated partly  on  the  hill  and  purtly  on 
the  plain.  It  was  market  day  when  I 
arrived,  and  began  my  work  from  shop 
to  shop.  The  people  seemed  to  be  in 
great  misery,  even  the  priests.  These 
latter,  when  informed  of  the  sale  of 
prohibited  books,  came  out  imme- 
diately and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
take  them  firom  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  this  counter- 
effort  in  a  very  short  time  I  sold  a 
hundred  Gfospels  and  ten  Testaments, 
and  in  th^  upper  part  of  the  dty  I 
sold  thirty  Gk»pela  and  five  New  Testa- 
ments. 

'*  SienOf  the  Sena  Julia  of  the  ancient 
Bomans,  with  its  steep  streets,  its  lofty 
towers,  its  marble  cathedral,  and  its 
patrician  palaces,  is  a  beautiful  city. 


The  people  themselves  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  educated  are  gener- 
ally incredulous  and  the  ignorant  are 
superstitious.  I  visited  many  houses, 
and  sold  forty  Testaments  and  two 
hundred  G-ospels.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  more  than 
fifty  students.  On  the  Piazza  I  spoke 
witili  hundreds  of  the  poor,  and  in  the 
more  fashionable  quarter  I  sold  ten 
New  Testaments  and  some  detached 
Gospels.  A  person,  sent  of  course  by 
the  priests,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
followed  me,  and  warned  the  people 
not  to  buy  the  prohibited  books. 

^'Asciano  is  a  town  of  6,000  in. 
habitants,  almost  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  priests,  and  conse- 
quently opposed  to  the  actual  Govern- 
ment. The  principal  reason  of  this 
disaflTection  I  found  to  be  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  allow 
the  church  bells  to  be  rung.  The 
tower  it  seems  is  pending,  and  vi- 
brates dangerously  when  the  wind  is 
strong  or  the  bells  ring;  and  the 
people,  instead  of  repairing  it,  mur- 
mur against  the  (Government.  Al- 
though the  priests  did  all  they  could 
against  me,  I  sold  both  Gospels  and 
Testaments.  Finding  that  my  stock 
of  books  was  fast  diminishing,  that 
the  towns  round  were  small  and  dis- 
tant^ and  that  the  rain  was  falling 
fast,  I  took  the  train  for  Grosseto. 

"  OrouetOf  a  city  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  the  capital  of  a  province.  It 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Marem* 
ms  or  districts  infected  with  maiaria^ 
The  pale  faces  of  the  people  showed 
the  air  was  full  of  miasma.  Here  I 
found  the  people  diqKMcd  to  listent 
and  in  a  short  time  I  sold  ten  Testa- 
ments and  fifty  Gospels.  I  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  three  believers  in 
the  Lord,  who  invited  me  to  sup  with 
them. 

"  Cecina  is  a  pretty  little  town,  on  the 
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line  between  Groaeeto  and  Leglioni» 
with  an  indostrions  population,  with 
Utile  instruction,  and  under  the  power 
of  the  priests.  I  was  able,  howeyer, 
to  apeak  freely  to  the  people,  and  to 
sell  the  few  remaining  Testaments  and 
Gospels  which  I  had  with  me. 

**  On  returning  to  Leghorn  I  found 
that  the  Lord  had  watched  oyer  the 
church,  and  the  work  in  its  midst,  as 
He  had  watched  over  me  in  journey- 
ing from  place  to  place. 

**  GnjSEFPB  Basattl 

*•  Mardi  23." 

<<D£AB  Mr.  Wall,— You  will  see 
from  the  Beport  I  sent  that  the  Lord 
is  blessiug  me  both  in  the  work 
in  Leghorn  and  in  the  Biblical- 
Erangelistio  journeys  which  I  take 
from  time  to  time.  Now  th&t  the 
church  here  is  somewhat  instructed 
and  walks  in  peace,  it  seems  to  be  my 
duty,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
to  continue  and  extend  Biblical  Eyan^ 
gelisation.  Believing  this  to  be  the 
most  efficacious  and  economical 
method  of  giving  the  €K)spel,  I 
should  be  glad  to  carry  it  on  in  all 
Central  Italy ;  and  if  you  wiQ  supply 
me  with  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  defray  any  little  expense  not  fully 
met  by  the  sale,  I  think  I  could  sell  a 
thousand  Testaments  in  a  month,  and 
that  implies  preaching  Christ  to  at 
least  twenty  thousand  souls. 

*<  You  know  that  my  proposed  plans 
are  based  on  the  facts  of  past  ex- 
perience, and  as  no  other  seems  to  do 
the  work  in  the  way  the  Lord  enables 
me  to  do  it,  I  feel  myself  under  obli- 
gationstoperseyere,  andltmstyou  may 
feel  constrained  to  provide  for  its  cosi* 
tinuance.    If  I^had  more  Testaments, 


hundreds  of  families  would  be  supplied 

with  the  Word  for  which  thiy  are 

thirsting. 

''Believe  me,  yours  affectionately 

in  Christ, 

"  G.  BAUATn." 

**  QpEKiNa  A  Nxw  Place  of 

WOBSHIP. 

''After  much  search  and  wmiting 
another  locale  has  been  found  fbor  the 
little    church   in    Leghorn.      It  is 
situated   in  the   centre  of  the  city, 
facing  the  piazza  on  which  the  oathe- 
dral  is  built.     Thus  the  old  and  the 
new  churches  are  brought  into  dose 
proximity.    On  the  front  of  the  oalhe- 
dral  is  seen  the  sign  of  the  wafer,  and 
on  feast  days  coloured  drapery  about 
the  doors;    at  the  entrance   to  the 
Sala  Christiana  nothing  but  a  simple 
announcement  of  the  time  of  preach- 
ing.   The  room  is  not  on  the  ground, 
as  is  always  desired  but  difficult  to 
find  in  Italy,  but  on  the  first  floor. 
The  room  is  lofty  and  spacious,  well 
filled  with  the  ordinary  church  chairs 
of  the  country  and  lighted  with  petxo* 
leum  lamps  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 
The  table  at  the  upper  end  stands  on  a 
low  platform   and    servee    both  fot 
communion  and  preaching.    The  new 
place  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
first   Sunday  of   this   month,  .when 
I  preached  to  a  crowded   audienoe. 
There  are  several  rooms  adjacent  to 
the  preaching  room  which  wiQ  serve 
fm  classes    and   residence    Ibr   the 
evangelist    and  his    young  fiunfly. 
May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  the 
work  in  Leghorn  which  the  friends  in 
Huntingdon  have  so  nobly  supported 
from  its  oommenoement. 

"Jaxss  Wall."" 
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Trinidad. 

WE  are  able  this  month  to  present  our  readers  with  an  engraTing, 
taken  from  a  very  recent  photography  of  the  church  and  mission- 
honse  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

The  mission  in  Trinidad  was  commenced  in  the  year  1843,  under  the 
care  of  the  Key.  George  Cowen. 

He  was  joined  1845  by  the  Bey.  John  Law.  Upon  the  arriyal  of  the 
latter  in  Trinidad  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  Mr.  Cowen  should  take  up 
his  residence  in  Savannah  Grande  Quarter,  a  part  of  the  island  where 
many  persons  holding  Baptist  views  were  living.  These  were  the 
descendants  of  disbanded  soldiers  who  had  been  brought  from  America  in 
1812,  and  had  had  granted  to  them  portions  of  Crown  lands,  on  which 
their  descendants  are  settled  to  this  day. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Cowen  laboured  vigourously  and  successfully  among 
the  people.  But  in  1853  he  was  called  home  to  his  rest  and  his  reward. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Law,  aided  by  the  native  pastors,  laboured  assiduously 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  mission  3  but  single-handed  the  work  could 
not  be  overtaken.  Hence  in  1856  the  society  sent  out  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gamble  to  take  Mr.  Cowen's  place  in  Savannah  Grande.  In  1870  the 
Rev.  John  Law  was  removed  by  death,  and  Mr.  Gamble  left  San 
Fernando  for  Port  of  Spain.  This  removal  left  San  Fernando  vacant, 
and  BO  it  remained  till  1874,  when  the  Society  sent  out  the  Eev.  W« 
Williams. 

The  mission  consists  of  some  eight  churches  and  a  large  number  of 
out-stations,  with  two  missionaries  and  a  staff  of  native  pastors  and 
preachers.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  about  2,000  persons  nominally 
Baptists,  and  there  are  rather  more  than  500  in  church  fellowship. 

The  island  is  now  being  opened  up  by  railways  and  metalled  roads,  so 
that  facilities  for  travelling  are  great  compared  with  the  state  of  matters 
even  ten  years  back.  The  great  and  pressing  want  of  the  mission  is  an 
educated,  intelligent,  pious,  reliable  class  of  men,  that  shall  supply  pastors 
and  preachers  as  fresh  fields  open  for  their  labours. 

W.  H.  G. 
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Native  Christian   Family. 

WE  have  here  a  good  sketcli  of  a  native  Chiistisa  family.  Amongtt 
the  Hindoos  auch  a  piotura  would  be  impossible.  Even  if  tluj 
were  poor  people,  bo  that  the  women  would  be  permitted  to  ^ipeir  in 
public,  we  ahonld  find  the  men  seated  in  front,  while  the  women  woold 
have  been  standing  in  the  baokground.  Gradually  a  great  change  is  takbg 
place  in  native  society  about  these  old  customs,  but  it  will  be  long  before 
the  chains  are  broken,  and  anything  like  social  family  life  is  found  among 
them.  The  women  themselves  are  not  fitted  for  it  at  present.  Amongst 
the  Brakmo  Sonuij  there  is  a  movement  in  this  direction,  and  some  of  them 


tLY.     (FroM  a  PkotBp-eph.J 

would  like  to  bring  their  wives  and  daughters  out  with  them.  In  a  school 
called  the  Bethune  Institution,  whioh  was  founded  by  the  Hon.  D.  Betbuna 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  was  taken  up  by  Qovernment  aAer  his 
death,  there  are  about  fourteen  girls  belonging  to  Brahmo  families  wb) 
are  being  educated  in  the  higher  branches.  Two  Christian  ladies  an  st 
the  bead  of  it ;  there  are  several  native  female  teachers  and  several  native 
profesEOTB  ;  Hindoo  girls  who  attend  as  day-scholars  are  removed  at  the 
usual  early  age,  but  the  Brahma  girls  remun  longer,  as  boardoia  too- 
They  eat  at  the  same  table  as  the  ladies,  but  not  with  them,  and  in  tU 
other  respects  are  treated  as  ordinaiy  school-girls  at  e,a  English  school. 
All  religious  teaching  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  school,  so  that  we  have 
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the  melanoholy  Bight  of  a  number  of  intelligent  girla  being  trained  in 
eveiy  branch  of  study  except  the  most  important.  One  girl  has  passed 
the  Matriculation  examination  of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  is  now 
preparing  under  a  Hindoo  professor  for  the  F.A.  examination;  she,  of 
course,  studies  alone.  The  results  of  such  a  course  of  education  are  to 
be  greatly  feared,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  fine  class-rooms  of  the 
Bethune  Institution  to  one  of  our  own  humble  mission  schools,  where  the 
little  ones  are  being  taught  the  best  of  all  knowledge,  and  having  their 
hearts  stored  with  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  able  to  make  them  ''  mie  unto 
salvaiton"  If  we  could  only  keep  them  at  school  for  three  or  four  years 
longer,  the  effect  produced  on  their  minds  would  be  much  deeper. 

Calcutta.  L.  M.  B. 


**Come  over  and  Help  us!" 

A  VOICE  FROM  CHINA. 

THE  following  very  earnest  appeal  from  our  devoted  missionary  the 
Bev.  A.  G.  Jones  has  just  come  in.  Will  the  pastors  of  our  churches 
and  presidents  of  our  colleges  bring  it  before  young  men,  and  urge  it  home 
upon  them  1 

**  I  am  writing  this  from  the  pro-  is  a  great  and  terrible  blot,  and  hard 
vinoial  capital  of  this  province,  where  to  listen  to  and  see.  My  view  is  to 
I  returned  a  week  ago  from  my  show  them  that  not  only  is  ours  a 
journey  to  Kiang-su.  I  am  rather  doctrine  for  eternity  and  the  soid,  but 
done  up ;  I  feel  so,  although  as  long  as  a  power  in  every-day  life — ay,  even 
on  the  road  and  stirring  I  felt  very  truer  and  more  powerfully  so  than 
well.  My  journey  to  open  a  new  it  ever  was  in  any  age,  as  it  in- 
mission  was  as  satis£BUstory  as  I  could  creasingly  gathers  into  its  hand  all 
expect.  Notedly  in  one  place  I  the  blessings  that  prophecy  foretold 
succeeded.    No,  I  did  not  succeed—  for  it 

that  is  not  it ;  rather  the  people  seemed         <«  Xhis  is  the  feature  that  comes  up 

to  be  conciliated  to  me,  and  I  was  here  in  writing  to  you,  but  it  alone 

Divinely  guided  to  a  good  district,  and  were  a  mean  and  semi-selfish  motive 

hope  to  do  good  work  from  there  as  a  to  work  for  Christ;  there  is  this.    I 

centre  subsequently.  have    heard    opium   victims    telling 

"I  have  the  idea  ofopening  an  opium  their  story,  and  you  would  feel  your 

refuge  there  for  curing  men  of  'the  lip  curling  up  as  in  pain  while  you 

habit.'    Opium  is  called  there, 'Yang  listened— the  most    pitiful   and  the 

yoh,*  '  foreign  drug.*    We  are  called,  most     horrible     thing     you     could 

'TangEweitoz,' 'foreign  devil.'  That  imag;ine,    It  haunts  you  fpr  a  while, 
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the  fiMsoB  you  have  seen  are  fixed  in 
your  mind's  eye  and  create  feelings 
to  obey  whioh  is  only  the  least 
possible  response  we  can  give  to  the 
call  of  oar  wronged  and  sufferiDg 
brothers. 

''  Oh  I  do  call  the  attention  of  the 
young,  and  promising,  and  fit,  to  the 
unmitigated  sink  of  eyil,  corruption, 
and  excess  into  which  this  people  has 
run.  We  want  much  help.  Help  at 
the  front,  help  at  the  rear,  help  on  the 
new  ground,  and  help  on  the  old. 
Help  to  preach,  help  to  teach,  help  to 
organise,  help  to  cure  and  aid,  help  to 
sapervise.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of 
all  the  spheres  out  here  for  men  of 
various  characters  and  abilities.  God 
send  them  out  by  hundreds  in  His 
good  time  I  We  must  have  help, 
or  our  efforts  must  be  fitful,  and 
fitfalness  and  lack  of  continuity  is 
fatal  to  spiritual  agriculture.  At  the 
very  loxoest  estimate,  eouch  of  va  vxmts 
a  colleague,  Mr.  Richard  wants  one, 
I  want  one,  and  Mr.  Kitts  wants  one, 
or  perhaps  two,  for  to  be  away  from 
our  centre  is  our  normal  state  of  life. 

''This  is  all  strengthened  by  the 
conviction  of  the  slowness  of  our  work 
and  its  vast  area.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  do  for  us  to  be  alone;  in  this 
enterprise  of  missions,  working  with 
solitary  missionaries  does  not  do.  It 
has  effects  that  tend  to  restrain  the 
efficacy  of  the  missionary — be  his 
nature  ever  so  tender,  yet  the 
sensibility  and  excitability  of  his 
tenderer  feelings  diminish,  and  assume 
the  well-known  type  that  Victor 
Hugo  would  love  to  castigate.  It 
is  so  as  an  undeniable  and  palpable 
fact    Tell  them  so  at  home,  please. 

^*  I  cannot  help  recurring  again  and 
again  to  the  necessity  of  sending  out 
more  men.  My  nature  is  essentially 
a  pioneer,  more  than  a  pastoral  one. 
I   have   developed   into   that.      My 


thoughts  and  pursnits  are  all  to  tl» 
various  aspects  of  Christianity  ii 
related  to  the  outer  and  GentilB 
element.  The  internal  part  I  relegate 
to  the  native  pastors  very  much,  it 
being  theirs  more  properly;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  want  foreigners  even 
for  this.  We  want  men  who  love  men 
— send  any  brother  almost  who  has 
an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  fete 
of  the  lost,  and  we  will  find  him  the 
sphere,  and  the  higher  his  abitities 
the  better.  It  is  a  work  fbr  men 
that  might  make  statesmen,  generals, 
and  judges  of  the  first  order.  They 
will  have  troubles;  so  have  con- 
suls and  generals.  They  will  have 
storms  and  dangers ;  so  have  ad- 
mirals. They  will  require  patience; 
so  do  judges.  Yes,  we  want  men  that 
will  be  stimulated  and  strengthened 
by  difficulties,  not  cowed,  and  it  takes 
good  stuff  to  work  on  in  patience 
and  calm,  putting  aside  all  spiritoal 
nervousness,  knowing  that  the  battls 
is  the  Lord's,  and  not  finding  too 
much  fault  with  ourselves.  If  the 
man  is  sound  in  his  heart  and  aim, 
his  tastes  are  a  very  secondary  matter. 
We  will  find  work  for  his  tastes,  for  the 
field  is  vastly  too  wide,  and  the  ruoge 
of  infiuences  to  be  brought  to  bear  oa 
Chinese  society  far  too  complex,  to  ex- 
clude almost  any  one,  from  a  bishop 
down  to  a  book-keeper. 

*'  I  am  very  loth  to  write  you  suoh 
a  letter  as  this,  but  it  is  the  outoome 
of  my  experiences  here  of  late. 

**  If  the  people  of  Qod  at  home  haTe 
hearts  for  sympathising  with  the  grave 
difficulties  of  those  who  are  'in  the 
trenches,'  as  it  were,  laying  tugb  to 
the  great  fortress  of  Darkness^  tfaen 
I  beseech  you,  dear  Brother  Bayiies, 
entreat  their  prayers  for  every  one 
concerned,  for  it  is  a  great  and  a  hsid 
undertaking.  "  A.  Q.  JoBSa. 

«  Tsi  Nan  Fu,  Shantung." 
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The  Grave  of  Mrs.  Comber  at  San  Salvador, 
Congo  Kingdom. 

rilHIS  IB  KD  engraying  from  a  photograph  juat  received  from  Ur.  Comber 
-'-  of  the  Hpot  where  reat  the  mortal  remEuna  of  hia  mach-loved  and 
devoted  vifb.  The  sad  oircamBtanoe  of  her  early  romoral  to  the  higher 
and  nobler  Berrioe  of  heaven  will  be  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all  oar 
readers,  and  we  doubt  not  many  of  them  will  feel  a  sad  and  pensive 
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pleasure  in  having  this  very  truthful  representation  of  the  lonely  spot 
where  her  body  lies  nn^  the  glad  moraiog  of  the  Resurreotion.  May 
many  of  our  readers  be  led  to  follow  hei  noble  example,  and,  impelled  by 
the  aH-oonstraining  love  of  Christ,  resolve  to  give  up  all  for  Him  and 
His  oaoael 


SCHOOL  WORK  IN  AQUA. 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Price,  writing  recently  from  Agrii,  says  :— 

"  We  are  trjing  the  experiment  of  mer]  receiving  elementary  toBtiuolion 

bnsti  aohools  for  boys.    We  have  esto.  at  the  hands  of  Christian  teachera. 

blished  in  different  parts  of  Agra  four  We  attempt  nothing  grand— a  plain 

•ohotds,  and  in  them  we  already  have  building  of  mud  walls  and  thatohed 

upwards  of  a  hundred  Hindoos  and  roof,  at  a  very  small  monthly  rent, 

Mohammedan  yonths  (moetiy  the  for-  aoMwera  oui  purpose.     From  unong 
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our  native  GhnBtians  we  haye  selected 
a  few  earnest  teachers.  The  boys  are 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher ;  our 
very  special  endeavours  being  directed 
to  their  reading  the  Gbspels  and  se- 
lected portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  They  are  also  taught  to 
sing  our  Christian  hymns,  and  lately 
we  have  introduced  a  small  Catechism 
contidning  an  admirable  compendium 
of  Christian  truth.  By  these  means 
we  hope  to  sow  the  good  seed  in  the 
hearts  of  these  children,  and  through 
them  to  influence  their  parents.  Mrs. 
Price  has  lately  started  a  girls'  school 
on  a  similar  plan,  and  hopes  to  make 


it  a  success.  We  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  work  to  open  schools  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  bastes  of  the  lower 
caste  people,  and  we  hope  to  moke 
them  centres  of  instruction  ind 
Christian  light,  and,  not  only  for  the 
children,  but  as  often  as  practicable 
for  adults  also.     .    .    . 

"These  four  boys'  schools  coat 
some  £3  per  month,  including  teadien' 
salaries,  rents  of  houses,  books,  &c 
Hitherto  this  expense  has  been  met 
by  local  funds,  but,  as  these  are  Rul- 
ing, we  must  either  get  support  from 
home  or  abandon  our  project. 

"Agra."  "W.  J.  Pbicb. 


TESTIMONY  OF  A  PROMINENT  NATIVE. 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Arcot  Mission  in  India,  gives  the  following 
incident.  At  the  close  of  one  of  his  Bible  lectures,  a  Brahmin,  one  of  the 
most  cultured  in  the  place  (not  a  convert),  arose  and  asked  permission  to 
say  a  few  words.  In  a  neat  address  he  urged  upon  his  fellow-citizens  the 
importance  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  oflered  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  and,  in  conclusion,  gave  the  following 
remarkable  teetimony  to  the  Christian  Scriptures : — 

"  Behold  that  mango-tree  on  yonder      again  appear.     Again  it   is  pelted, 


road-side.  Its  fruit  is  approaching  to 
ripeness.  Bears  it  that  fruit  for  itself 
or  its  own  profit  ?  From  the  moment 
the  first  ripe  fruits  turn  their  yellow 
sides  toward  the  morning  sun,  until 
the  last  mango  is  pelted  off,  it  is 
assailed  with  showers  of  sticks  and 
stones  from  boys  and  men,  and  every 
passer-by,  until  it  stands,  bereft  of 
leaves,  with  branches  knocked  off, 
bleeding  from  many  a  broken  twig, 
and  piles  of  stones  underneath,  and 
the  dubs  and  sticks  lodged  in  its 
boughs  are  the  only  trophies  of  its 
joyous  crop  of  fruit.  Is  it  dis- 
couraged? Does  it  cease  to  bear 
fruit  ?  Does  it  say, '  If  I  am  barren, 
no  one  will  pelt  me^  and  I  shall  live 
in  peace'?  Not  at  all.  The  next 
season  the  budding  leaves,  the 
beauteous  flowers,  the   tender  fruit 


and  broken,  and  wounded,  but  goes 
on  bearing,  and  children's  children 
pelt  its  branches  and  enjoy  its  fruit 

'*  That  ia  a  type  of  these  mission- 
aries. I  have  watched  them  well, 
and  have  Eeen  what  they  are.  "Wliftt 
do  they  come  to  this  country  for? 
What  tempts  them  to  leave  their 
parents,  friends,  and  country,  tnd 
come  to  this,  to  them  an  unhealthy 
climate  P  Is  it  for  gain  or  for  profit 
that  they  come  P  Some  of  ua  countiT 
clerks  in  Gt>vemment  offices  reoeiro 
more  salary  than  they.  Is  it  ibr  the 
sake  of  an  easy  life  ?  See  how  they 
work,  and  then  tell  me.  No;  they  seek, 
like  the  mango-tree,  to  bear  fmt  kr 
the  benefit  of  others,  and  this  too, 
though  treated  with  oontnmely  sn 
abuse  frrom  those  they  are  benefit- 
ing* 
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"  Now,  what  makes  them  do  all  this 
for  us?  It  18  ikdr  Bible!  I  have 
looked  into  it  a  good  deal  at  one  time 
and  another,  in  the  diflTerent  languages 
I  ohanoe  to  know.  It  is  jnst  the 
same  in  all  languages.  The  Bible! — 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
in  all  our  saored  hooks  f6r  goodness 
and  pnrity,  holiness  and  love,  and  for 
motiTOs  of  action. 

"Where  did  the  English- speaking 
people  get  all  their  intelligence  and 
energy  and  cleverness  and  power  ? 
It  is  their  Bible  that  gives  it  to  them. 
And  now  they  bring  it  to  ns,  and  say, 
*  This  is  what  raised  us.  Take  it  and 
raise  yourselves  I  *  They  do  not  force 
it  upon  us,  as  the  Mohammedans  did 
their  Koran,  but  they  bring  it  in  love^ 


and  translate  it  into  our  languages, 
and  lay  it  before  us  and  say,  'Look 
at  it;  read  it;  examine  it;  and  see  if 
it  is  not  good.' 

'*  Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced— do 
what  we  will,  oppose  it  as  we  may— 
it  is  the  Christian's  Bible  that  will, 
sooner  or  later,  work  the  regenercAvyii 
of  this  land. 

''  Marvellous  has  been  the  effect  of 
Christianity  in  the  moral  moulding 
and  leavening  of  Europe.  I  am  not 
a  Christian.  I  do  not  accept  the 
cardinal  tenets  of  Christianity  as  they 
concern  man  in  the  next  world,  but 
I  accept  Christian  ethics  in  their 
entirety.  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  them." 


A  CONGO  INCIDENT. 

Mr.  Holman  Bentley  writes  from  Kyabi,  on  the  road  from  San  Salvador 
to  Musuka,  Congo  : — 


"  I  do  not  like  to  close  this  letter 
without  mentioning  an  incident. 

*'As  I  am  resting  to-day — Sunday 

— at  Kyabi,  I  sent  my  capata  with  a 

message  to  the  chief  that  I  should  be 

glad  to  hold  a  service  here,  the  same 

as  we  were  accustomed  to  in  Congo, 

to  speak  to  him  '  as  palavras  de  Deus,' 

and   of    the   love    of  Jesus  Christ 

The  capata   at   first   feared   that  it 

would  be  waste  of  time,  and  said  that 

these    people    are   not    like   Congo 

people ;    they  had   bad   hearts,  and 

bad  customs.     Of  course   I   replied 

that  it  is  (hose  who  are  sick  who  need 

medicine.     He   smiled,  and   said  it 

was  true,  and  started  off  to  the  chief. 

I  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  visit 

from  this  individual;  he  was  evidently 

going  to  let  me  pass  without  a  visit 

and  the  inevitable  present  of  a  goat 

or  pig*    The  capata  returned,  and  said 

that  the  chief  was  just  then  engaged 

in  some  town   business,  but   would 

come  very   shortly.     In   about  ten 

minutes  the  king  was  dose  outside, 


so  I  sent  out  my  box  for  him  to  sit 
upon,  whilst  I  took  my  little  chair. 
After  shaking  hands — ^he  seemed  very 
nervous — ^he  sat  down,  and  after  a 
few  words — ^personal — ^at  seeing  him, 
&o.,  I  commenced  to  talk  to  him 
through  my  capata.  About  forty 
natives  sat  round,  and  they  listened 
quietly  and  attentively  as  tifcie  capata 
translated  my  words.  The  capata 
seemed  quite  interested  in  his  strange 
work,  and  I  believe  gave  a  fair  idea 
of  my  words— he  attended  our  services 
at  San  Salvador,  and  had  a  fair  under- 
standing of  what  he  was  talking 
about.  At  the  close,  the  king  spoke 
a  little  to  the  people  about  what  I  had 
been  telling  them,  and  then  thanked 
me  for  sending  to  him  that  I  might 
speak  these  words;  many  white  people 
had  passed  through  Kyabi,  but  had 
never  before  told  him  of  these  things. 
He  was  sure  I  had  a  good  heart 
toward  him  and  his  people,  and  added 
a  few  more  words  of  thanks.  I  told 
him  how  pleased  I  was  to  speak  of 
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these  things ;  it  was  fcr  that  that  we 
had  oome  out  here,  and  I  hoped,  when 
things  were  settled  at  San  Salvador, 
to  pay  him  and  all  the  towns  many 
Tisits.  Presently  he  brought  a  gift 
of  a  pig,  and  some  ground-nuts  and 
mandioea,    apologising    for    nothing 


obliged  to  me  for  speaking  to  the 
people^  &a  It  is!  very  gratiilpiig  to 
find  our  endeayouzs  so  i^piedstei 
Hiow  long  must  AMoa  wait  for 
sufficient  messengers  to  bring  to  all 
the  glad  tidings  ?  Iiord»  hasten  thdr 
speedy  ooming  I 

**  W.  HOLBCAH  BERTLET." 


«< 


better,  and  adding  that  he  was  much 

MISSION  WORK  m  JAPAN, 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  White^  of  Tokio,  Japan,  sends  us  the  foUowing  enoouraging 

report : — 

many  reqiects.  *  For  instanoe,'  Biid 
he, '  before  I  oame  to  your  meetiogfl 
and  heard  about  the  lore  of  Jenu 
Christ,  when  my  wife  used  to  ingv 
me  I  beat  her  over  the  head;  bnt 
now,'  said  he,  *  my  voife  heaU  nw,  sal 
though  it  is  sometimes  very  bard  not  iD 

strike  her  again,  yet,  haying  hesid  d 
Jeens  Christ,  I  feel  it  would  be  wroof 
to  beat  her  now  as  I  used  to  do.' 

"Let  me,  dear  brothoTt  eanaffiy 
ask  your  prayers  on  his  behalf  ui 
not  only  for  him,  but  for  erery  ona  tf 
our  dear  oonyerts,  that  the  God  of  •& 
graoe  will  keep  and  preeerre  tba 
unto  the  end.  How  anzioos  I  tnl 
for  these  <  little'  ones !  Some  of  tte 
are  greatly  tried  by  ficiends  and  reii- 
tiyes.  They  are  indeed  perseeated  lor 
Christ's  sake.  May  the  good  IM 
uphold  them  eyery  one  by  His  gRi^ 
power! 

'*  I  haye  just  completed  a  trsnslstiai 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  1,600th  sennoo* 
and,  the  Tokio  local  oommittse  of  t^ 
Religious  Tract  Society  haying  a^ 
cepted  it,  haye  it  is  now  in  the  praK 

''Next  week  I  hope  to  open  anotlMr 
preaolung  station.  To  keep  all  tbe 
places  going  I  shall  haye  to  wock  my 
hard,  but  I  bless  Qod  that  by  His 
graoe  I  can  say  with  Paul  that  'I«i& 
ready  as  much  as  in  me  is  to  pres^ 
the  Gospel,  for  I  am  not  aihssDed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  lor  it  »  t^ 
power  of  God  unto  salyatioa  to  tU 
who  beUeye.'      "  W.  JoBOr  Whui- 

"  Tokio,  Japan." 


By  God's  grace  we  are  still  able 
to  push  on  with  our  work,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  God  continues  to  bless 
our  labours.  While  there  are  many 
things  to  try  our  patience  and  feith, 
yet  our  hearts  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  seeing  from  time  to  time  the  word 
of  the  Gospel  which  we  preach  taking 
blessed  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 
Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  haye  baptized 
another  conyert^  and  next  week  we 
hope  to  baptize  two  others.  One  of 
these  is  a  man  who  has  attended  our 
seryices  at  Honjd  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  in  that  locality. 
This  man's  wife,  together  with  his 
fkther,  bitterly  opposed  Christianity, 
and  the  poor  fellow  was  obliged  for 
a  long  time  to  attend  our  seryices 
secretly.  In  December  last  his  father 
died,  and  since  then  he  has  been  more 
free  to  do  as  he  wished.  About  two 
months  ago  he  applied  for  baptism, 
and  a  day  was  appointed  for  his 
examination.  The  account  he  gaye 
of  himself  was  yery  satisfactory,  and 
his  whole  experience  seemed  to  bear 
testimony  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
indeed  touched  his  heart  His  answer 
to  one  question  that  I  put  to  him, 
though  somewhat  funny,  was  a  sign 
of  the  grace  of  Gk>d  working  in  his 
heart  and  purifying  his  life.  The 
question  was  this — '  What  change  has 
this  *< faith  in  Christ"  wrought  in 
your  life?  Has  this  Gospel  made 
you  a  different  man  to  what  you  were 
formerly  P '    He  repUed  that  it  had  in 
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^  pea  tor  ^tca. 


Words  written  for  Thos.  L.  Johnson, 
hj  Miss  Marianne  Fa&ningham. 


Music  by  Miss  C.  A.  6,  Evbeitt. 


^h^r-pr  jH^ 


zz 


I.  Give    a  thought  to      Af  -  ri  •  ca :         'neath  the  bum-ing     sun. 


W 


^^T^ 


**  *  * 


39: 


^ 


There  arehoets  of      wea «  ly  hearts        wait  -  ing     to     be       won. 


m 


m 


ZZ 


zz: 


'sr  jlJ.J'.i   ^ 


ISC 


Ma  •  ny   i  •  dols     have  they  made,        but  from  swamp  and      sod 


fe  i  ^  i '  ^-ifMT^ 


^^ 


? 


There   are  voi  •  ces      cry  -  ing  now 


for    the     liv  -  ing      God. 


i 


I 


I 


I 


i 


i  1  3  4'j.i.:.j.'.aijLi'.a 


^p^ 


3^^=^ 
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I 


5P 


Cmo&us. 


la^§ 


t 


g- 


i 


o- 


T^ll     the^lovip     of        Je   -    sus         by     her  hills  and       wa   -   ten; 


5v55 


^ 


?2: 


1^ 


God      bless         Af  -  ri  •  ca, 


m 


^ 


^ 


& 


■e> 


^ 


5^ 


? 


n 


XT 


and  her    sons  and      dangh  -  ters. 


W 

■^  ^ 


■•  V  -cr         It     q:     4:     d:        :i 


5  -J  5  -J 


lEl 


xr 


2.  Breathe  a  prayer  for  Africa  :  God  the  Father's  love 

Can  reach  down  and  bless  the  tribes  from  Hisr  heaven  above. 
Swarthy  lips,  when  moved  by  grace,  ever  sweetly  sing ; 
Fray  that  Afric  hearts  be  made  loyal  to  our  King. 

Tell  the  love  of  Jesus,  &c. 

3.  Give  support  to  Africa  :  has  not  English  gold 

Been  the  gain  of  tears  and  blood  when  the  slaves  were  sold  ? 
Let  us  send  the  Gospel  back,  since,  for  all  their  need. 
Those  whom  Jesus  Christ  makes  free  shall  be  free  indeed. 

Tell  the  love  of  Jesus,  &c. 

4.  Give  your  love  to  Africa :  they  are  brothers  all. 
Who,  by  sin  and  slavery,  long  were  held  in  thrall ; 

Let  the  white  man  love  the  black,  and  when  time  is  past, 
In  "  our  Father's  house"  above,  may  all  meet  at  last. 

Tell  the  love  of  Jesus,  &c 


J 
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The  Approaching  Autumnal   Missionary 

Meetings. 

■  jlOR  the  first  time  the  Autumnal  Meetings  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
-*-  Society  and  the  Baptist  Union  are  to  be  held  in  London,  from  the 
4  th  to  the  7th  of  October  next. 

In  calling  special  attention  to  these  approaching  autumnal  servicesy 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  earnest  and  confident  hope  that 
they  may  prove  to  be  "  times  of  refreshing,"  marked  by  a  large  measure 
of  holy  consecration,  practical  zeal,  and  united  and  well-directed  effort. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  is  concerned,  there  never  was 
a  time  in  which  this  spirit  of  practical  zeal  and  well-directed  effort  was 
more  urgently  needed. 

On  all  hands  the  fields  are  most  promising,  demanding  vastly 
larger  resources,  and  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers. 

No  one  can  have  read  the  letters  that  have  appeared  recently  in  the 
Missionary  Herald  from  our  devoted  brethren  A.  G.  Jones  and  J.  T.  Kitts 
without  feeling  that  China  calls  loudly  for  the  light. 

*'  We  want  men  who  love  men ;  a  hosb  of  each  can  find  immediaU  and  blessed 
'tcork  here.  We  want  the  best  men — men  of  the  stuff  statesmen,  generals,  and 
judges  are  made  of— men  who  love  the  lost — and  men  who  canH  kelp  giving 
themselves  up.  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  preaching  the  glad  news  of  light  and  life » 
My  heart  yearns  and  longs  for  a  multitude  of  such  men  for  this  vast  empire  of 
Chiiia.  The  doors  are  wide  open,  and  the  people  ready  to  hear  and  live.  What 
can  we  do  to  excite  an  inoiyidhal,  fbrsoxal,  and  sustained  interest  in  mission 
work  in  China  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  in  our  home  churches  ?  How  is 
it  thttt  those  who  cannot  give  themselves  to  the  work,  give  so  little  of  their 

Then,  too,  from  India,  the  oldest  and  the  largest  of  our  mission-fields, 
the  tidings  are  most  hopeful  and  stimulating.  One  of  the  most  honoured 
of  missionaries  in  India  writes  : — 

*'  I  have  spent  a  long  life  in  India,  and  marked  carefully  the  condition  of 
thiogs.    Never  before,  in  my  judgment,  has  the  prospect  seemed  so  encouraging. 
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The  seed  long  bowii»  and  watered  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  labonreiB  long 
since  gone  home  to  their  rest,  is  now,  in  directions  not  a  feWi  springing 
up  in  a  nuirveUoos  manner;  and  there  are  signs,  not  to  he  mistaken, 
of  a  wonderfal  awakening  dose  at  hand.  Slowly  and  sUenthf^  but  none  the  leas 
nrely,  has  the  leayen  been  working,  and  now  the  effect  seemfl  widespreading 
and  deep-seated. 

« <  More  men  I '  is  oar  cry.  How  I  long  to  see  in  our  home  churches  a  more 
individual  BJid.  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  Ohrist  abroad !  If  ourftieodi 
could  only  come  otU  here,  and  see  the  work  for  themselves,  I  am  sure  they  could 
not  fail  to  make  it  a  constant  subject  of  individual  prayer  and  iocrifiee.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  some  sudh  ingathering  as  has  cheered  the  hearts  of  oat 
American  brethren  in  the  '  Lone  Star  TeloQgoo  Mission.'  The  old  heathen  fidthB 
are  losing  much  of  their  hold  i^n  the  people,  and  never  were  all  castes  and 
classes  so  ready  to  listen  to  the  Gospel  as  now." 

India  still  stands  conspicuous  and  daimant,  amid  the  vaat  field  of 
evangelistic  entorprise,  even  although  so  many  other  countries  and 
empires  have  been  marvellously  opened  up  by  the  providence  of  God  in 
these  recent  times.  Already,  in  India,  the  iron  sceptre  of  Satan  is  looaedog 
in  his  hands.  The  fortresses  of  superstition  and  delusion  are  being  c]^ 
cumvented,  undermined,  and  broken  down,  and  their  prisoners — ^loog 
held  in  bondage  dire— are  longing  to  escape.  Already  the  flame  of  the 
funeral  pyre  has  been  put  out,  the  stream  of  in&nt  blood  stommed,  and 
the  rolling  car  of  Moloch  stopped. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  life  and  healing  in  His  wings,  is 
already  gilding  the  tops  of  India's  mountains.  Her  sacred  rivers  are  being 
forsaken  for  the  only  Fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanneas,  and  it 
may  be  that  very  soon — &r  sooner  than  our  weak  fiedth  can  grasp— the  ciy 
^f  her  sons  and  daughters  now  made  on  behalf  of  their  idols  shall  grow  faint 
and  die,  while  there  shall  be  heard,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  that 
mighty  empire,  the  voice,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  vdoe  of 
many  waters  and  mighty  thunderings,  crying,  "  AUduia  I  for  ik^  Lord 
God  ommpoUtU  reigndhJ* 

Then,  too,  how  wonderfolly  does  the  empire  of  Japan  appear  to  be 
turning  to  the  light ! 

After  a  slumber  of  twenty-five  centuries,  what  a  startling  and  Pentecostal 
blessing  seems  to  be  falling  on  this  strange  land ! 

Well  may  Japanese  Christians  love  to  call  their  spiritual  hfatoty'^a 
second  edition  of  the  Acto  of  the  Apostles  " ! 

« It  is  only  twenty  yealrs  since  the  first  missionaries  landed  in  Japan, 
and  eight  years  have  really  measured  the  whole  period  of  their  actual  woik. 
The  first  <^urch  was  erected  in  Yokohama  in  1872,  and  already  there  axe  one 
hundred  and  sixty  missionaries,  male  and  female,  more  than  one  hundred 
native  preachers,  more  than  fifty  organised  ohurohee^  nearly  three  UuMOVid 
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members  in  the  bhurches,  a  Christian  commnnity  of  probably  eight  thousand, 
nnmerons  schools,  dispensaries,  and  ooUeges,  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
publication  of  thousands  of  religious  works,  and  ^e  circulation  of  a  Christian 
newspaper  in  all  parts  of  the  empire ;  besides  the  immense  and  co-ordinate 
influences  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  people,  the  mighty  awakening 
of  the  national  mind,  the  spirit  >f  inquiry  and  enterprise,  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  missionary  work,  the  emancipation  of  the 
servile  class,  the  universal  diff osion  of  common  schools,  the  elaborate  provision 
for  higher  education  by  the  endowment  of  colleges,  schools  of  technology  and 
art,  normal  schools,  and  universities,  the  opening  of  rulways,  telegraphic 
communication,  and  a  postal  service,  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  currency,  the 
inauguration  of  great  public  works,  and,  above  all,  the  admission  of  the  Bible 
to  their  higher  schools,  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  calendar,  and  the  official 
recognition  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  the  statute  holiday  of  the  empire." 

Well  may  our  one  solitary  missionary  in  that  empire  write : — 

*'  How  I  long  to  hear  that  the  gifts  of  the  churches  will  enable  the  Committee 
to  send  me  a  companion  and  fellow-worker  in  this  most  promising  and  deeply 
interesting  country !  Can  I  do  anything  to  bring  the  urgent  and  pressing  claims 
of  Japan  before  the  individual  and  personal  consideration  of  every  member  of 
our  home  churches  and  congregations  ?  Did  they  but  really  consider  the  need 
for  more  labourers,  I  feel  sure,  if  they  could  not  give  themselves^  they  would 
give  their  contributions  largely  and  freely." 

And  then  we  might  call  attention  to  the  pressing  and  urgent  claims  of 
Africa,  the  Western  Isles,  and  Italy,  Norway,  and  France. 

What  our  Society  greatly  needs  is  that  each  member  of  our  numerous 
churches  and  congregations  should  be  led  to  take  a  direct,  individual, 
intelligent  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

A  small  personal  annual  contribution  from  each  member  would  more 
thc^  dovbU  the  present  income  of  the  Mission^  and  supply  a  vastly  more 
stable  revenue  than  is  at  present  secured  by  occasional  collections  and 
intermittent  donations. 

Last  year  the  Society  lost,  by  death  and  other  causes,  five  hundred 
annual  subscribers,  who  contributed  more  than  £500  annually  to  the 
funds  of  the  Mission. 

We  need  this  year  to  secure  new  subscribers  to  the  extent  of,  at  least, 
£500  annually,  in  order  to  maintain  our  present  very  inadequate  income. 
While  to  extend  operations,  and  increase  the  permanent  staff  of  labourers, 
in  response  to  the  earnest  and  urgent  appeals  from  nearly  all  mission- 
fields,  especially  in  India,  China,  Africa,  and  Japan,  we  need  an  augmenta- 
tion of  annual  subscriptions  to  the  extent  of  £5|000  annually.  In  the 
words  of  the  last  annual  Seport : — 

"  What  is  needed  is  a  more  widely  diffosed  missionary  inspiration,  and  a 
more  thorough  and  systematic  local  organisation  in  every  churchy  which  shall 
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eToke  and  gather  up  imall,  as  well  as  large,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  and 
annual  subscriptions.    It  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that 

"  One  penny  per  week  and  one  shilling  per  quarter  from  each  church  member  in  ovr 
home  churches  would  supply  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  present  iO*- 
receipts  of  the  Society  from  all  sources,^* 

We  trust  that  one  result  of  the  approaching  autumnal  gatherings 
will  be  a  large  addition  of  personal  subscribers  to  the  Society,  through 
a  more  thorough  and  widespread  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  woric  of 
the  Mission. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  Committee  have  arranged  for  a  3fmiw 

Conference  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  5th  October,  to  be  held  in 

Bloomsbury    Chapel.      Mr.  Thomas  Coats,    of  Paisley,    will,  we  hope 

preside,  and  two  papers  will  be  read — one  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bompas,  Q.C.,  on 

*'  MissiOKABY  Obganisatiok  IN  Chubch  asd  School  ; " 

the  other  by  Dr.  Landels,  on 

^'MissioKABY  Consecbation  :  Abe  Pbesekt  Contbibutionb  adeqitatb 

TO  THE  Claims  of  the  WobeI" 

Yeiy  earnestly  do  we  urge  pastors,  delegates,  and  deacons,  treasurers  of 
auxiliaries,  officers  of  Sunday-schools,  and  all  friends  interested  in  the 
missionary  enterprise  to  attend  this  Conference. 

Ample  time  will  be  given  for  wise  and  thoughtful  deliberation  on  the 
very  important  subjects  to  be  introduced  by  the  brethren  named,  aud  ve 
confidently  hope  lasting  good  will  result  from  this  meeting. 

Will  not  our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  make  the  approaching 
services  a  subject  of  prayer  at  the  next  monthly  missionary  prayer-meeting, 
that  so  a  special  blessing  may  spring  from  them,  and  the  Master's  presence 
and  power  be  manifestly  realised  1 

The  list  of  missionary  services,  as  at  present  arranged,  is  as  foIlowB,  vi&  :*- 

MONDAY  EVEinNQ,  OCTOBER  ith, 

At  7  o'clock,  at 
THE  METEOPOMTAN  TABERNACLE,  NBWINGTON, 

A    PUBLIC    DESIGNATION   AND    VALEDICTORY   SERVICE, 

To  set  apart  for  Mission  Work  in  India 

Ms.  EVAKS  (of  Bristol  College)  and  Ma.  BARKETT  (of  Rawdon  College} ; 

And  to  take  Leave  of 
Rbts.  J.  D.  BATE  (Allahabad,  N.W.P.),  W.  ETHBRINGTON  (Benarea,  N.\f.P.). 

and  HORMAZDJI  PESTOKJI  (Poonah,  Bombay), 

Eetuming  to  their  fields  of  labour  in  India. 

The  TEEAstTKEB  of  the  Society,  JOSEPH  TRITTON,  Esq.,  will  Frmd9. 
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The  Rev.  C.  H.  SPURGEON  will  address  the  Missionaries,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  CULROSS  (of  Glasgow)  will  ofifer  the  Designation  and  Yalediotory 
Prayer^  and  the  various  Missionary  Brethren  will  speak. 

Doors  will  he  open  at  6.30.    Delegates^  Tickets  will  admit  at  6. 

Tea  and  Coffee  will  he  provided  for  Delegates  at  5  o'clook.    Admission 

by  Delegates'  Ticket. 


TUESDAY  MOBNINO,  OCTOBER  5fh, 

At  10.30  o'clock, 
IN    BLOOMSBUEY    CHAPEL, 

A    MISSIONARY    CONFERENCE. 

THOMAS   COATS,  Esq.,  of  Paisley,  Chairman. 

Papers  will  be  read  by  HENRY  MASON  BOMPAS,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

(of  the  Temple,) 

Subject : 
"  MISSIONARY  ORGANISATION  IN  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOL ;  " 

And  by  the  Rev.  W.  LANDELS,  D.D.  (of  Regent's  Park), 

Subject : 
*' MISSIONARY    CONSECRATION:    ARE    PRESENT    CONTRIBU- 
TIONS ADEQUATE  TO  THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  WORKI" 

To  be  followed  by  Conference. 


Note. — Ministers  and  Delegates  will  please  sit  downstairs^  and  Visitors 

and  Ladies  in  the  Galleries. 


TUESDA  Y  EVENING,  OCTOBER  ht\ 

At  6.30  o'clock, 
IN    EXETER   HALL,    STRAND, 

A    PUBLIC    MISSIONARY    MEETING. 
JOHN  BARRAN,  Esq.,  Aldebmak,  M.P.  for  Leeds,  in  the  Chair. 


^oftkera: — ^The  Pbbsidbht  of  the  Wbslbtan  Confbbbnce,  the  Rbv.  ED.  E. 
JENKINS,  M.A.  (formerly  Missionary  in  India  and  Ceylon),  Ret.  RICHARD 
GLOVER  (Bristol),  Ret.  JAMES  WALL  (of  Rome),  and  Rbv.  J.  R.  WOOD 
(Upper  HoUoway). 

Tickets  for  the  Meeting  to  he  procured  at  the  Mission  Souse.    Delegates* 

Tickets  will  admit  at  6.30. 


A 


I 


Decease  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wenger,  D.D. 

ON  the  eve  of  going  to  prras  with  this  number  of  the  Missiohabt 
Herald,  the  following  telegram  from  the  Bev.  George  Eeny,  of 

Calcutta,  arriyed  :— 

"  Calcutta,  August  20th,  1880. 

"  Dear  Doctor  Wenger  died  peacefully  to-day/' 

So  has  passed  away  to  his  rest  and  reward  one  of  the  noblest,  gentlest, 
most  gifted  and  unselfish  of  men,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;  oolossal 
in  mind,  but  ever  gentle  and  child-like  in  bearing ;  loved  by  all,  and  most 
by  those  who  knew  him  best.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  India,  and,  like  a  shock  of  com  fully 
ripe,  he  has  now  been  gathered  into  the  heavenly  gamer. 

We  have  no  particulars  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  translation; 
doubtless  these  will  follow  by  an  early  mail.  But  recent  tidings  gave 
much  more  encouraging  reports  of  his  condition,  and  spoke  of  hopeful 
indications  of  renewed  strength,  and  returning  health. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  further  information 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  decease  of  our  honoured  and 
beloved  brother,  together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  refnai^bly 
useful  life  and  varied  labours.  Very  earnestly  do  we  commend  to  the  special 
sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  churches  the  sorely  stricken  and  bereaved 
son  and  daughter  in  this  season  of  their  loneliness  and  loss. 


THE  LATE  DR.  WENGER. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Wenger,  in  April  last,  by  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference,  which  is  composed  of  missionaries  of  all 
Evangelical  denominations,  will  be  read  with  special  interest : — 


<*  Calcutta,  April  12ih,  1880. 
"  DeabDb.  Wenges,— Themembers 
of  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference 
were  deeply  touched  on  learning  by 
your  letter  of  the  5th  March  that  you 
had  just  passed  through  a  very  severe 
illness,  and  that,  while  you  had 
recovered  so  far  as  to  hope  that  the 
Lord  would  permit  you  to  labour  for 
Him  some  little  time  longer,  your 
strength  seemed  broken  and  your 
eyesight       exceedingly      imperfect, 


making  you  fear  you  would  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  Confarenoe  meetiiiga 
in  future.  The  Conference  hli  tiiat 
your  retirement  from  active  public 
duty  in  connection  with  it,  in  each 
circumstances  and  after  nearly  forty- 
one  years'  labour  in  India,  would 
be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  them  to 
express  their  esteem  and  love  for 
yourself  personally,  and  thsir  deep 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  serrie?  you 
have  rendered  to  tiie  cause  of  Giuist 
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in  Bengal,  and  indeed  in  India,  more 
wpeeially  by  your  work  as  a  translator 
of  the  saored  Scriptozes. 

*'ArriTing  in  India  in  September, 

1839,    you   were    associated   daring 

nearly  six  years  with  the  Bey.  Dr. 

Yates,  and  assisted  him  in  carrying 

through  the  press  the  edition  of  the 

whole  Bible  in  Bengali,  known  as  that 

of  1845.    In  that  year  Dr.  Yates  died, 

and  it  devolved  more  directly  npon 

you  to  carry  forward  the  work  that 

had  been  so  well  begun.    The  result 

was  seen  in  four  successive  editions  of 

the  entire  Bible,  each  containing  some 

improvement  upon  its  predecessors,  in 

the  way  either  of  close  and  careful 

reyision  of  the  text  of  1845,  or  of 

actual    new   translation.      This  was 

particularly  the  case  with  the  last,  or 

large-type  edition,  published  in  1874, 

which,     as    you    thought    it    very 

improbable  that  you  should  be  spared 

to  take  an  active  part  in  any  future 

revision,  you  resolved,  with  the  help 

of  Qody  to  make  as  satisfactory  as  you 

could,  and  which  contained  so  many 

alterations   that   it   might  in    large 

portions  be  called  a  new  version.    By 

that  time,  too,  you  had  published  at 

least  six  editions  of  the  Bengali  New 

Testament,  besides  numerous  reprints 

of  portions  of  the  sacred   Scriptures 

in  the  same  language. 

«  Your  labours  on  the  Bengali  Scrip- 
tures would  alone  have  entitled  you  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Ohxistian 
Church.  But  you  have  sought  also 
to  reach  the  learned  Brahmins  through- 
out  India  by  putting  it  in  their  power 
to  read  the  Bible  in  Sanskrit  In  this 
field,  too,  you  entered  on  the  labours 
of  your  predecessors;  but  it  is  only 
just  to  acknowledge  that  the  version 
of  the  Bible  in  Sanskrit  which  you 
have  been  privileged  to  bring  out  is 
not  a  mere  revision,  bot  in  greater 
part  translated  anew  by  yourself.  Pro- 
fessor Horace  H.  'V^^lson   examined 


some  parts  of  your  metrical  rendering 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  very  ably  executed,  and,  con« 
sidered  as  a  first  performance,  highly 
creditable  to  your  care  and  scholar- 
ship. But  even  on  your  own  modest 
estimate,  that  it  is  '  but  an  illustration 
of  the  oljeot  which  a  Sanskrit  trans- 
lator should  keep  in  view,'  it  is  still  a 
noble  work,  and  doubtless  He  who,  as 
you  say,  led  you  to  the  task  of  pre- 
paring the  Sanskrit  version  when  you 
did  not  seek  it,  and  who  has  permitted 
you  to  complete  it,  will  not  allow  it  to 
remain  unblest. 

"  These  have  constituted  your '  rnag- 
num  opus.'  But  there  have  been  minor 
labours  of  much  importance.  On  two, 
if  not  three  occasions,  you  carried 
through  the  press  a  reprint  of  Luke 
and  Acts  in  Nepalese.  You  read  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  Hindi  New  Testa- 
ment, both  when  it  was  first  printed 
and  again  recently,  in  connection  ^ith 
a  nearly  completed  second  edition. 
You  have  made  a  new  Sanskrit  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  of 
which  the  Gospels  have  beenpubliBhed. 
When  in  London,  in  December,  1860, 
you  intimated  your  intention  of  pre- 
paring in  Bengali  an  annotated  edition 
of  the  New  Testament.  You  have 
carried  forward  this  important  work 
to  the  end  of  Second  Thessalonians ; 
but  your  recent  illness  and  other  causes 
have  interrupted  it  in  the  meantime. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  you  may  be  able  soon 
to  resume  and  finish  it. 

"The  members  of  the  Conference 
are  aware  that  your  labours  have  been 
as  disinterested  as  they  have  been 
great.  On  the  completion  of  the  large- 
tyx>e  or  fifth  edition  of  the  Bengali 
Bible,  the  Oommittee  of  the  Caloutta 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in  their  minute 
of  May  19th,  1874,  acknowledging 
your  services,  remark : — '  For  thirty- 
four  years  Dr.  Wenger  has  devoted 
his  best  energies  to  this  aiduons  and 
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important  work,  and  the  Bible  Society 
has  been  allowed  to  make  free  ubo  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.'  Your  work 
haying  thus  been  purely  voluntary, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
on  the  same  occasion,  desired  to  present 
you  with  £200,  not  as  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  your  work,  but  from  a 
desire  to  testify  their  appreciation  of 
it.  This  you  declined,  because,  being 
supported  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  you  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  your  feelings  of  conscientious 
duty  to  accept  additional  remuneration 
from  another  Society,  and  because  you 
desired  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
having  been  and  continued  to  be  a 
disinterested  Mend  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  it  is  well 
known  that  you  have  conscientious 
objections  to  some  points  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  of  which  the  Calcutta 
Society  is  an  auxiliary,  it  is  all  the 
more  to  your  credit  that  you  have 
always  ungrudgLagly  given  your  ser- 
vices to  the  common  cause,  and  avoided 
as  far  as  possible  everything  whereby 
its  usefulness  might  be  interfered  with. 
'*  On  such  an  occasion  as  this,  the 
members  of  Conference  desire  to  speak, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  difference, 
but  from  that  of  agreement  of  opinion. 
In  such  a  work  as  Biblical  revision 
and  Biblical  translation,  no  one  man, 
no  body  of  men,  whatever  his  or  their 
endowments,  may  hope  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  all.  You  have  ever  placed 
before  you  a  very  high  ideal.  That 
the  translator  must  translate  from  the 
original,  and  must  himself  translate, 
and  even  write  the  translation  with 
his  own  hand ;  that  he  must  be  not 
merely  a  good  judge,  but  a  master  of 
composition  in  the  language  he  is  to 
translate  into ;  that  he  must  keep  pace 
with  progress  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  bring  an  unbiassed 
judgment  to  bear  upon  varieties  of 


reading;  that  he  must  aim  to  meet 
the  wants,  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the 
student,  or  the  people,  alone,  but  of 
all  three  in  a  rendering  that  shall  bo 
at  once  faithful^  idiomatic,  and  gener- 
ally acceptable  in  point  of  style— such 
are  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
you  have  proceeded.  And  the 
members  of  Conference  know,  and 
desire  to  acknowledge,  how  laboii- 
ously  and  anxiously,  how  oonsdea- 
tiously  and  prayerfully,  amid  weari- 
ness and  painfulness  at  times,  you 
have  striven  to  carry  them  out  To 
say  that  you  have  failed  to  reach  your 
own  ideal,  and  that  a  really  permanent 
Bengali  Bible  will  eventually  have  to 
be  produced  by  native  Christian 
scholars,  would  only  be  to  say  what 
you  yourself  have  said  tune  and  again. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  which  the  Con- 
ference desire  to  emphasise,  that  you 
have  not  only  in  the  meantime  directly 
enriched  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
India  by  your  labours,  but  laid  a 
noble  foundation  whereon  the  future 
scholars  of  India  itself  may  build. 

"In  conclusion,  the  Conference 
need  hardly  assure  you  how  much  they 
shall  miss  your  preaenoe  at  their 
meetings.  You  have  ever  taken  a 
very  deep  interest  and  a  very  actiye 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Confer- 
ence ;  and  what  rendered  your  words 
and  counsel  doubly  impressive  was 
the  chastened  meekness  of  wisdom 
which  ever  characterised  them.  They 
give  glory  to  God  for  having  raised 
up  and  preserved  for  so  long  a  time  a 
labourer  so  eminently  qualified  as 
yourself  for  your  own  special  depart- 
ment of  work ;  and  they  pray  that  He 
may  bless,  comfort,  and  sustain  you 
in  your  declining  days,  and  spare  yon 
for  yet  more  work  in  Ks  vinsjazd 
here  below.  In  name  of  the  Calcutta 
Missionary  Conference, 

<*  Yours  very  faithfully, 

'<  John  Hbctob,  Seentaiy.* 
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China   and   the    Great    Nations. 

ri^HE  diagram  below  pra»nts  to  the  eye  the  &ots  concerning  the  popu- 
-^  lationa  of  five  greftt  nations  compared  with  the  popnlatioii  of  China. 
Each  of  the  email  squares  represents  four  millions  of  souls.  One  hundred 
of  these,  therefore,  or  the  whole  number  embraced  is  the  diagram,  may 
stand  lor  China.    On  this  surface  Great  Britain  takes,  approximately,  eight 


Bqu&res;  France,  ten  ;  Germeny,  eleren;  the  United  States,  eleven;  and 
Rofria,  twenty-one.  Tbe'^gregate  population  of  these  five  nations  equals 
only  nzty-one  one-hundredths  of  the  number  of  souls  in  the  Chinese 
empire. 

Superintendents  of  Sunday-schools  and  missionary  lecturers  may  profit- 
ably use  thia  plan  for  presenting  to  the  eye  an  impreBsive  lesson.  Let  a 
Urge  diagram  of  one  hundred  squares  representing  China  be  drawn  in 
heavy  lines  upon  blank  paper,  mj  three  feet  square.    Then  let  various 
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seotionSy  perhaps  on  different  ooloured  paper^  representing  the  popnlation 
of  the  seYeral  nations,  be  placed  on  the  diagram,  as  the  speaker  prooeeda. 
There  are  few,  even  among  intelligent  people,  who  will  not  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  nations  reqaired  to  fumLdt  people  enough  to  equal  in  number 
the  inhabitants  of  Giiina.  And  for  China's  four  hundred  million  souls 
there  are  only  three  hundred  missionaries,  all  told. 


The  Congo  Mission. 

The  Start  for  the  Interior, — On  the  Road  to 

Stanley  Pool. 

{See  Frontispiece,) 

AS  Mr.  Comber  and  Mr.  Cnidgiugton  passed  out  of  Matoka's  eompound 
in  San  Salvador  on  their  recent  start  for  the  interior,  they  stopped 
a  few  moments  that  a  photograph  might  be  taken. 

In  the  front  stood  the  ^'  cozinheiro  "  (cook),  with  his  cooking-pans,  &c.» 
on  his  head,  followed  by  his  assistants;  b^iind  them  stand  the  two 
missionaries,  followed  by  a  file  of  men  carrying  the  necessary  boons, 
bales,  &c. 

Some  of  the  packages  are  fastened  in  matets,  made  of  two  palm  frmids. 
The  two  ribs  are  arranged  a  small  distance  apart,  and  the  palm  firtxid 
plaited  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  cradle  in  which  to  earrv 
the  package.  They  are  uselulin  many  ways  to  the  carriers,  for  raising  the 
package  from  the  groxmd,  resting,  &c. 

The  Mwanangamba  (cazriers)  in  this  manner  oonyey  the  produce  of  the 
country  to  the  coast,  and  also  the  packages  of  travellers. 

Will  not  our  readers  join  in  the  prayer  that  our  brethren  may  have  a 
safe  and  prosperous  journey) 

Decease  of  the  Rev.  John  Clark,  of  Brown's 

ToAvn,  Jamaica. 

ANOTHEB  nuasionary  veteran,  after  a  long  life  of  consecrated  and 
active  service,  has  entered  into  his  rest  and  his  reward*    Mrs.  Claik 

writes : — 

"  Brown's  Town,  Jamaica,  left  his  room — yet  the  last  came  sod- 

<<  July  23r(2,  1880.  denly  and  unexpectedly  upon  us.  He 

"Dear  Mb.  Baykes,— As  you  know*  had  been  free  from  all  pain,  and  dm^ 

my  husband  had  been  very  feeble  for  ing  these  months  of  seduaion  aeeotfd 

a  long  time — ^for  aix  months  he  never  to  be  so  entirely  submissive  ta  hi* 
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heayenly  Father^a  will  fhat  a  oomplain- 
ing  void  never  passed  hia  lipa.  He 
was  moat  truly  kept  in  peaoe,  *bia 
mind  atayed  upon  God/  and  willing 
to  stay  or  go  to  the  home  above,  aa  it 
pleased  Him.  Onoe,  a  few  weeka 
before  hia  last  illneaa,  laaid,  *|Yoa 
used  often  to  apeak  of  leaving  ua ; 
would  yon  rather  go  or  atay,  now  that 
yonr  work  ia  doneP*  He  replied, 
'  Oh,  I  long  now  to  go.*  Bat  we  aaw 
no  dhange  in  oar  loved  one  ontil  the 
evening  of  the  28th  Jane,  when  the 
left  fide  aeemed  to  loaeita  power.  The 
next  day  he  did  not  leave  hia  bed,  bat 
gradoally  passed  away  from  as  on  the 
night  of  Joly  2nd.  The  dear  remains 
rest  in  a  lovely  bed,  hewn  down  with 

To  Mr.  East,  Mrs.  Clark  writes  :— 

'*  On  Monday  (June  28th}  my  dear 
hnsband  sat  up,  as  he  had  been  aooos- 
tomed  to  do,  ontil  nearly  nine  o'dock, 
when  the  change  I  have  already  men- 
tioned took  plaoe.  On  Tuesday  mom- 
ing  I  read  some  of  his  favourite  hymns 
to  him.  And  that  beaatifnl  piece  from 
' Spurgeon'a  Daily  Readinga*  for  June 
29th,  on  the  worda,  *  Them  alao  which 
eleep  in  Jeans  will  Gk)d  bring  with 
Him,'  to  which  he  listened  with  much 
pleasoie.  I  repeated  to  him  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  <  Father,  I  will  that 
they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be 
with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  be- 
hold— '  Here  I  stopped,  and  he  funtly 
but  clearly  added,  *My  glory^  My  glory.* 
We  had  a  large  nomber  of  valued 
friends  with  us.  The  dear  remains  rest 
in  theb  '  lovely  bed,'  as  Bpurgeon  has 
it,  beneath  a  coverlet  of  Bahama  grass 
which  kind  hands  planted  over  the 
spot,  just  at  the  end  of  our  little  piece 
of  garden  by  the  front  gateway — '  his 
quiet  repose  not  to  be  broken  tutil 
Grod  shall  rouse  him  to  receive  his 
reward.'  The  fdneral  took  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon.    We  had  Messrs. 


great  labour  into  tiie  solid  rock  in  our 
chapel  yard,  where  all  who  pass  in  and 
ont  may  see  where  their  old  minister 
rests  from  his  long  labours  among 
them.  We  have  had  much  traly  kind 
Christian  sympathy,  and  our  people 
feel  they  have  not  only  lost  a  minister, 
but  a  fiither  and  a  friend. 

"The  fatore  is  all-wisely  and  in  love 
for  the  present  hidden  from  me,  but 
my  dear  husband's  life-work  is  very 
dear  to  me,  and  if  I  can  remain  among 
the  people  for  whom  he  Uved  and 
laboured  for  forty-five  years,  so  &r  as 
I  can  at  present  see  that  will  satisfy 
my  heart's  deore  more  than  anything 
else  can  do." 


Griffiths,  Webb,  Bennett,  Fray,  Gould, 
and  W.  and  E.  Henderson  of  our  own 
brethren  with  us ;  also  Messrs.  Duff 
and  Beyndds,  Wesleyan  ministera, 
and  good  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  chapel-yard  had  been 
filling  all  the  day.  Colonel  Tnrton 
thinks  there  must  have  been  nearly 
three  thousand  people  present.  The 
chapel  could  not  contain  them;  the 
steps  and  yard  were  occupied  with 
those  who  could  not  find  room  inside. 
There  were  no  noisy  expressions  of 
grief,  but  tears  shed  in  silence,  as  the 
last  look  was  taken  on  the  dear  face  so 
sweetly  calm  and  peaoeldl,  even  in 
death.  Mr.  Griffiths  and  the  Colonel 
arranged  that  the  people  who  crowded 
to  see  their  old  minister  should,  if  pos- 
sible^ be  gratified.  So  the  remains  were 
placed  in  our  front  room.  When  with 
the  most  perfect  order  >nd  solenmity 
the  immense  numbers  passed  through 
the  house  and  went  into  Uie  chapel, 
waiting  for  the  service  which  followed, 
I  could  have  wished,  dear  Mr.  East, 
that  you  had  been  here.  There  was  a 
close  and  loving  friendship  between 
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you,  and  you  will  recall  mubh  of  the 
past,  as  yoa  now  think  of  him  in  the 
bright  world  above,  where  he  has 
joined  many  of  his  fellow-labonxws 
who  had  been  called  to  their  rest  be- 
fore him.  You  know  much  of  what 
onr  home  life,  and  our  earnest  lore  for 
the  work  it  has  pleased  Gtod  to  give  us 
here  to  do,  have  been ;  and,  after  forty- 
five  years  of  happy  companionship, 
can  imagine  what  the  separation  now 
most  be. 


*'What  may  be  before  me^  I  hays 
neither  the  power  nor  wish  now  to 
determine.  I  only  know  that  my 
heart  clings  to  this  place,  and  the  work 
to  which  my  dear  husband  gave  hb 
life  is  still  very  dear  to  me.  It  may  be 
there  is  some  labour  yet  before  me, 
and  I  would  not  be  found  idle  when 
the  If  aster  calls  me  home — the  home 
where  I  hope,  through  tibe  love  and 
mercy  of  God,  to  meet  my  loved  one 
again." 


Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Late  Rev.  John 
Clark,  of  Bro^vn's  Town,   Jamaica. 

BT  THB  RrV.   D.   J.    £46T« 


THE  following  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Calabar  College,  Jamaica  :- 

*<My  first  meeting  with  the  dear 
friend,  a  brief  memoir  of  whom  I  am 
requested  to  write,  was  a  few  days 
after  he  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  in  England, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  me  as  a 
missionary  for  Jamaica.  I  have  never 
lost  the  pleasant  impression  he  made 
as  a  young  man  of  ruddy  complexion, 
full  of  the  loving  ardour  of  recent 
consecration  to  the  work  of  Gk>d.  My 
next  interview  was  at  the  Moorgate 
Street  Mission  House,  when  he  was  at 
home  for  change,  and  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  the  post  which 
now,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I.  have 
been  favoured  to  occupy.  My  last 
meeting  with  our  friend  was  at  the 
mission-house  at  Brown's  Town,  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year — ^the  house 
which  has  been  his  home  and  the 
centre  of  his  life's  labours  for  between 
forty  and  fifty  years.  Alas !  how  sad 
the  physical  change.  But  amid  de- 
crepitude and  weakness  the  holy  fire 
of  his  early  consecration  still  burned 
as  a  passion  that  could  never  expire. 


the  Rev.  D.  J.  East,  the  Principal  of 

'<  Mr.  Clark  breathed  his  last  on  Fri- 
day, July  2nd,  in  the  seventy- first  year 
of  his  age.    He  entered  the  Jamaica 
Mission  in  1835,  just  after  the  first  Act 
of  Emancipation  had  professedly  liber- 
ated 300,000  slaves  in  Jamaica  firom 
bondage.  It  proved,  however,  in  many 
respects  a  snare  and  a  delusion;  for 
under  the  name  of  apprentaoeship  it 
still  held  the  people  in  captivity,  and 
placed  in  the  himds  of  wicked  taek- 
masters  the  means  of  inflicting  greater 
cruelties  than  had  been  perpetrated 
during  elavery  itseUL    It  transferred 
the  powers  of  punishment  from  the 
quondam  slave-master  to  the  puUic 
authorities;  and,  to  the  instraments 
of  tortore  which  had  been  used  befine, 
it  added  the  treadmill,  which  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  heart-rending 
atrocities.    And  inasmuch  as  the  ap- 
prentices—men  and  women  — veio 
punished  without  right  of  appeal  on 
the  information  of  the  master,  the  op- 
pression and  wrong-doing  became  ag- 
gravated to  a  degree  which  had  sew 
been  paralleled.    No  wonder  that  tka 
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righteous  indignation  of  the  ardent 
and  impulsive  young  missionary  was 
aroused.  He  writhed  in  mental  agony 
oyer  some  oases  of  monstrous  cruelty 
inflicted  on  members  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. Bepresentations  were  made 
to  philanthropists  in  England.  Meesra 
Sfcurge  and  Hanrey  went  to  Jamaica 
on  a  mission  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Clark 
threw  himself  into  it  heart  and  soul. 
The  mission-house  at  Brown's  Town 
became  the  seat  of  the  inyestigation. 
Numerous  witnesses,  of  the  most  reli- 
able character  among  the  apprentices 
on  surrounding  estates,  were  produced 
by  the  missionary  pastor.  The  most 
harrowing  facts  were  brought  to  light 
through  his  means ;  and  such  a  case 
was  made  out  as  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
apprenticeship  scheme  four  years  be- 
fore it  was  intended  to  expire;  and 
resulted  in  the  complete  emandpation 
of  the  people  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1888.  This  result  was  consequent 
upon  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
efforts  of  Mr.  Clark,  enforced  by  the 
calm^  deliberative  inquiries  and  quiet 
and  determined  persistency  of  the  two 
noble-hearted  anti-slavery  men  who 
went  to  the  island  on  this  mission  of 
mercy,  and  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
the  flagrant  attempts  which  were  being 
made  to  make  the  Act  of  Emancipation 
a  dead  letter,  notwithstanding  that 
£20,000,000  of  British  gold  had  been 
paid  in  compensation  to  the  slave- 
owner for  the  liberation  of  the  slave. 
The  abolition  of  apprenticeship,  and 
with  that  the  complete  freedom  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica,  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  John  Clark, 
of  Brown's  Town,  coupled  with  the 
honoured  names  of  Joseph  Sturge,  of 
Birmingham,  and  Thomas  Harvey,  of 
Leeds.  In  association  with  Mr.  Clark 
and  his  work  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  Bodal  condition  of  the  people, 
honourable  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  William 


Alexander,  also  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  subsequently  visited 
Jamaica  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  prin- 
cipally making  their  home  at  the 
Brown's  Town  mission-house. 

*'  Mr.  Clark's  labours,  as  also  those 
of  other  mismonaries  in  Jamaica,  were 
now  directed  to  another  great  social 
movement,  which  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  peasant  proprietary  which 
will  compare  not  unfavourably  with 
that  of  almost  any  country.  The 
emancip^^  negro  labourer  became, 
as  a  rule,  a  tenant  at  will  on  the  estate 
on  which  he  worked,  every  estate 
having  its  own  '  negro  village.'  But 
on  their  emancipation,  this  on  many 
properties  was  used  as  an  instrument 
of  oppression ;  and,  instead  of  a  rent 
being  demanded  from  the  head  of  the 
&mily  for  the  hut  he  and  they  might 
occupy,  a  poll^rmt  was  required  from 
every  member.  Where  there  were 
several  children,  the  amount  became 
enormous — sometimes,  as  a  planter 
himself  has  told  me,  as  much  as 
6s.  or  7s.  per  week  for  a  hut  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  which  was  hardly 
more.  This  amount  was  deducted 
from  the  weekly  wages  earned,  and 
thus  the  labourer  was  mulcted  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fruit  of  his 
toil.  The  people  complained,  and  the 
missionary  felt  the  iniquity  of  the 
system,  and  sought  to  provide  against 
it.  Mr.  Clark  was  foremost  among 
those  who  did  so.  Considerable  tracts, 
especially  of  mountain  land,  suitable 
for  peasant  cultivation,  were  coming 
into  the  market  for  sale.  Such  provi- 
dentially was  the  case  in  the  Dry 
Harbour  Mountains,  where  Brown's 
Town  is  situated.  Mr.  Clark  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase. 
Large  proprietors,  indeed,  were  un- 
willing to  sell  to  the  missionary,  but 
a  friendly  agency  was  found  to  effect 
purchases  on  his  behalf.  These  tracts 
of  land  having  thus  been  bought,  were 
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sold  oiat  in  small  allotments  of  firom 
one  to  five  aeres,  or  more^  on  easy 
terms  to  the  people.     Lends  thus 
beoame  ooonpied  by  a  thriving  blaok 
and  ooionred  population.    In  due  time 
honses  irexe  bnDt  and  villages  irere 
fonned,  the  names  of  wbisli  are  monii- 
mental  eridenoe  of  their  origin.    80 
in  the  Dry  Harboor  Monntauis  there 
are  Sturge  Town,  Bnzton  and  Wil- 
berforoOy   Fhiladelpbia    and   Liberty 
Valley,  with  otiier  names  no  less  ap- 
propriate.   About  a  doaen  pooh  vil- 
lages,   now   teeming  with    thriving 
populations,  owe  tiieir  qristenoe  to 
the  wisely  directed  missionary  phi- 
lanthropy of  owe  departed  friend,  who 
engaged  in  this  entaiprise  simply  and 
alone  for  the  good  of  the  people,  never 
seeking  to  enrieh  lumself  or  bis  family 
by  a  single  penny.    The  anxiety,  toil, 
and  diffioolty  wliioh  these  nndertak- 
ings  involved  may  be  imagined,  but 
can  hardly  be  caloolated. 

''Another  branoh  of  oar  brother's 
indeftdagable    labours'  [consisted    in 
chapel-building.     Li  St.  Ann's  Mr. 
Cflark  succeeded  the  sainted  Ooolbut, 
who  became  pastor  of  the  church  at 
East  Qoeen  Street,  Kingston.     The 
spacious  chapel  and  susnon-house  at 
Brown's  Town  were  still  unfinished 
wben  our  brother  became  pastorof  the 
church  which  had  already  been  fonned ; 
and  his  first  work  was  to  complete  this 
building,  and  eventoallyyby  the  addition 
of  a  transept  half  the  sLse,  to  enlarge  it. 
It  is  a  remarkable  strooture,  and  seats 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  peeked  to- 
gether on  seats  mostly  wiUioat  backs, 
in  a  Tery  primitive  but  most  orderly 
iiMhion.  The  floor  ef  the  original  build- 
ing is  seyeral  feet  higher  than  that  of 
the  transept,   and  under  it  is  the 
missionary's  dwelling-house,   around 
which  cluster  memories  in  the  history 
of  the  Jamaica  Mission  most  loving 
and  Sacred.    Under  the  transept  is  a 
large  schooLroonii'with  dass-rooms,  in 


the  day  and  Sunday  sohooli  axe 
oonduoted.    The  building  is  of  solid 
stone,  and,  standing  on  aaemioenoe, 
is  quite  a  commanding  object  among 
the  richly  wooded  hills  around  dotted 
over  with  dwellings,  and  is  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  cathedral  of  the 
district.     About  seven  miles  distut 
is  another  noble  chapel  of  solid  maaoa- 
work,  adapted  to  seat  abouteight  hun- 
dred persons,  in  the  village  of  Bethany, 
with  a  mission-house  adjoining,  also 
buHt  by  Mr.  Olark,  though  commanoed 
bythelateMr.  Dutton,  Thereazealio 
chapels  at  Salem-near-tfae-Sea,  at  Box- 
ton  on  a  lofty  mountain-top^  and  at 
Sturge  Town,  embosomed  among  riiddy 
wooded  bills,  which  also   owe  their 
e^ietence  to  the  labours  of  our  friend. 
All  these  stations,  as  also  another, 
darksouTille,  fourteen  miles  distant, 
were  at  one  time,  with  their  numsr- 
ous  congregations,  under  Mr.  dark's 
pastoral  oversight     How  instant  be 
must  have  been  in  season  and  out  d 
season  may  be  better  imagined  than 
told.     He  was  a  father  among  hia 
people^  in  siokneaB  and  ^flf^tfrfami  pay. 
ing  them  personal  visits;  at  all  timei 
accessible  to  them  at  hia  stated  homei 
and  at  the  different  stations  during 
his  periodical  viaits  to  them;  ever 
ready  with  sympathy  and  help  for  the 
needy  and  distreesed.    I  know  poor 
and  aged  persons  on  his  joumi^yingB 
whom  he  never  passed  without  gifing 
alms^  while  many  statedly  looked  to 
him  for   relief  not   only  firom  the 
funds  of  the  church,  but  from  hii 
own  personal  beneficence. 

«  His  infiuence  up  to  a  few  years  of 
his  death  was  greater  and  more  wide- 
spread than  that  of  any  Jamaica 
missionary  I  ever  knew.  The  men- 
hers  of  the  churches  under  his  cue 
looked  to  their  pastor,  not  only  as 
their  flpiritual.guide,but  as  couaseDsr 
m  every  difficulty  and  perpleKiiiy.  And 
well  did  he  deserve  their  couMwine* 
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kindtwai  and  genitleBefls  of  his  spixit, 

MBOciaited  with  an  integrity  and  fldrtity 

which  neirar  fidteved  in  rapioof  whef^ 

Buritedy   made    him  an   invahiable 

friend  and  adTiaer.  SosMtiaieshewaB 

thought  to  haye  too  open  an  ear  to 

complainti  of  poyerty  and  diatiees; 

Imt  this  erer  leaned  to  the  right  nde, 

and  hie  sympathy  and  oompasrion  in 

some  eoaeonfl  of  oalamity,  in  deardi, 

and  in  pestQenoe  called  for13i  both  in 

Bnghmd  and  Jamaica  a  meaeme  of 

benerolenoe  but  for  which  the  enffer- 

inge  of  mnltitiidea  would  hare  been 

feaifnllj  intensified. 

"  Few  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had 
to  njoiee  orer  larger  spiritual  harvests 
in  recompense  of  their  toili  than  Mr. 
dark.     The  oonyerts  whom  he  was 
instromental  in  bringing  to  the  Sayionr 
might  be  numbered  by  thonsandst    It 
was  no  unusual  thing  at  hie  numerous 
baptismal  serrioes  in  the  sea  for  oyer  a 
hundred  at  one  time  to  put  on  a  pro- 
fesaion  of  their  fidth  in  Christ.     No 
doubt  many  of  these  fell  back ;  but 
Yast  numbers  hrid  ftst ;  and  our  brother 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  a  numerous  suc- 
cession of  holy  brethren,  whom  he 
introduced  into  Christian  fellowship, 
proye  faithful  unto  death.    In  aU  his 
kbours  ho   had  in  his  beloyed  wife 
an  efficient  and  devoted  faUow-helper 
to  the  truth  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Tery  fbw,  and  who,  as  a  oo-worker  in 
the  church  and  in  the  Sunday  and 
day  schoole,  as  also  in  eyery  relation, 
has  certainly  neyer  been  surpassed  in 
our  Jamaica  Mission.    She  still  liyes— 
and  long  may  her  inyaluable  life  be 
spared  I— or  we  might  indulge  in  words 
ezpresmye  of  her  worth  which  her 
shrinking  modesty  would  make  it 
painful  for  us  to  write. 

"  But  Mr.  Clark's  sympathies  were 
by  no  means  confined  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  immediate  sphere,  eactensiye 
as  that  was.    He  was  accustomed  to 


iegaiu  ne  umrescs  ok  ine  «i 
Ifisrion  as  a  tAble;  and  I  belisve 
they  were  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye*    In  the  eariy  yeazs  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  him,  we  not  unfrequently 
tnyelled  together  in  attending,  some- 
times meetings  of  the  'Union,'  some- 
times missionary  meetings,  sometimes 
'August    meetings'    in    commemo- 
ration of  the  abolition  of  sKayeiy, 
sometimes  to  advise  with  ohurohes  in 
difficulty,  sometimes  to  the  ordination 
of  native  ministers,  in  which  last  ser- 
vices he  was  often  invited  to  preach  to 
the  church,  while  it  devolved  on  me, 
as  president  of  the  ooU^gei  to  address 
the  minister.     These  joint  labours 
haye  left  memories  of  social  enjoyment 
and  Christian  feUowship  i^bioh  will 
never  cease  to  be  cherished  with  affec- 
tion*    His  occasional,  as  weU  as  his 
stated,  teaching  was  always  marked 
by  directnees   and  simplicity ;    the 
glory  of  Christ  and  ti&e  salvation  of 
men— this  was  his  undeviating  aim. 
In  discussion,  he  was  thought  by  some^ 
to  be  unduly  warm  in  temper,  and  at 
times  even  petulant.    But  as  far  as  my 
obsetration   went,   through  a    long 
course  of  years,  his  moral  and  spiritual 
impulses  were  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  the  warmth  and  petulance  were 
too  often  provoked  by  that  which  he 
considered  wrong  in  spirit  or  in  pur- 
pose. 

**  The  College  for  the  education  of 
native  ministers  and  teachers  shared 
his  warmest   sympathise.      He  was 
united  witii  Knibb  and  Burohelland 
others  in  the  endeavour  to  institute  it, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  first 
managing  committee  in  Jamaica.  For 
many  years  he  was  its  fiaithful  secre- 
tary; and  in  this  office  he  was  the. 
loving  and  faithful  coadjutor  of  tiie 
preodent  and  tutors.      They  could 
mostiy  see  eye  to  eye,  and  work  in 
perfect  hannony.    In  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty he  was  ever: 
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and  help.  His  chorches  weire  among 
the  meet  liberal  and  reliable  of  its  sap« 
porters*  For  many  years  my  family 
passed  the  college  vacations  in  ^e 
Dry  Harbour  Mountains;  and  never 
will  they  or  myself,  or  Mr.  Boberts, 
the  present  able  and  valued  Normal 
School  tutori  cease  lovingly  to  remem- 
ber the  kindness  received  from  both 
Mr.  and  Mr&  Olark  daring  the  inter- 
course, dose  and  intimate,  of  our  femi- 
lies  and  theirs  at  these  times.  In  the 
removal  of  the  OoUege  to  Kingston 
there  was  nothing  we  so  much  re- 
gretted as  the  interruption  of  this 
intercourse,  through  the  distance  which 
then  separated  us. 

"  The  latter  years  of  the  life  of  our 
ifiriend  were  passed  under  a  cloud  of 
deep  affliction.     In  the  church  Mr. 
^nd  Mrs.  Olark  suffered  the  severest 
'trial  of  their  lives.    The  two  largest 
and  most  prosperous   congregations, 
the  members  of  which  had  been  as 
their  own  children,  were  for  a  time 
rent  to  pieces  through  the  mi^guided 
•conduct  of  a  young  man  from  Eng- 
land, who  will,  I  hope,  live  to  repent 
of  the  evil  which  he  did.    How  much 
this  contributed  to  induce  the  physical 
and  mental  weakness  under  which  our 
brother  passed  the  closing  years  of  his 
useful  life  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  strife,  and 
all  the  weakness  which  ensued,  it  is 
beautiftd  to  consider  how  graciously 
he  was  sustained,  and  what  cheerfcd- 
ness  and  peace  he  ez^oyed.    His  spirit 
rested  calmly  in  Qod's  love  and  faith- 
fulness and  overruling  power.     The 
Hone  theme  which  lighted  up  his  soul 
was  the  Saviour  whom  he  loved,  and 
the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been 
•  consecrated.   His  hope  in  Ohrist  never 
failed,  and,  however  his  mental  famil- 
ies were  dimmed,  this  never  ceased  to 


irradiate  them.  Death  came  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  However,  to  the 
satisfitotion  of  his  loved  ones,  he  re- 
covered a  measure  of  consciousns88,snd 
as  he  passed  away  from  them  he  vu 
able,  though  in  fedntest  whispers,  to 
speak  of  the  *  glo&y  '  into  which  he 
was  about  to  enter. 

**The  funeral  of  our  departed  brother 
was  a  noble  testimony  to  his  life.  For 
many  miles  round  men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity gathered  in  crowds  to  do  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  to  weep  over  hu 
remains.   The  streets  of  Brown's  Town 
were  thronged,  business  was  suspended, 
and  every  shop  was  closed.    Ministen 
of  the  /  Qospel  of  aU  denominatioDS, 
merchants,  planters,  xnagiskrates,  ihtii 
members  of  the  churches,  attended  the 
last  ceremonial,  which,  in  the  abseooe 
in  Apierica  of  his  co-pastor  and  aou- 
in-law,  the  Bev.  Geo.  E.  Hendersoo, 
was  conducted  by  the  Bev.W.  Griffith, 
of  St.  Ann's  Bay.    It  is  to  be  hopad 
that  multitudes  who  were  led  astiajt 
in  the  loss  of  him  who  had  been  a 
spiritual  father  and  friend   will  see 
the  sin  and  folly  of  the  divisions  which 
saddened  his  declining  days.    Under 
the  able  ministry  of  Mr.  Hendenon,  t 
large  measure  of  prosperity  has  beea 
restored  to   the    churches.     If  ovr 
now   sainted    brother   be  permitted 
to    look    down    from    his   rest   in 
heaven,  may  he  see  wanderen  re- 
covered  and   breaches   healed,   and 
Brown's  Town  and  Bethany,  and  all 
the    congregations    over    which  he 
watched  so  faithfnlly  walking  in  holy 
and  loving  fellowship  with  the  Master 
and  with  each  other  I    Nothing,  I  am 
sure,  under  a  bereavement  so  inepar- 
able,  will  be  so  sweet  a  sdaice  to  the 
honoured    widow   of    our    departed 
brother." 
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Bengal    Basket   Makers. 

A  CORRECT  sketoh  is  giyen  here  of  one  of  tbe  hats  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  Bengal.  The  sides  are  of  mat,  the  floor  of  mud, 
and  the  roof  thatched.  We  see  the  best  garments  of  the  family  hong  up 
by  the  side  of  the  hnt  to  diy,  and  to  the  right  of  the  doorway  (for  door 
there  is  none)  is  a  mass  of  baskets  ready  for  sale.  The  trees  to  the  right 
aie  plantain-trees,  some  of  which  are  always  to  bes  een  near  an  Indian 
hamlet.  This  tree  bears  enormous  bunches  of  the  commonest  of  all  Indian 
fruits,  the  plantain,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  West  Indies,  the  hanana. 
After  the  £ruit  has  been  remoyed,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  from  the 
same  root  young  trees  spring  up.  The  fruit,  when  green,  is  made  into 
carry ;  when  ripe,  is  a  cheap  and  wholesome  article  of  daily  consumption. 
The  trunk  is  of  a  spongy,  soft  nature,  and  is  also  eaten  by  natiyes  in  cuny. 

The  hut  has  no  door  or  window;  the  furniture  within  is  of  the 
rudest  description.  A  few  earthenware  cooking  pots,  a  box  or  two,  some 
mats  which  senre  as  carpets  by  day  and  beds  by  night,  are  perhaps  all 
we  should  see.  If  the  cooking  is  done  inside,  the  smoke  must  make  its 
way  out  where  it  can,  but  generally  all  this  is  done  in  the  open  air.  Three 
or  four  bricks  placed  in  a  sort  of  circle  hold  the  fuel  together,  and  oyer  this 
opening  is  placed  the  hari  containmg  the  uniyersal  meal  of  boiled  rice.  A 
small  quantity  of  yegetable  or  fish  curry,  made  with  hot  spices  and  chillies, 
complete  their  humble  meal. 

It  is  in  huts  similar  to  this,  but  rather  neater,  or  huts  made  with  mud 
walk,  that  most  of  our  natiye  Christians  in  the  countiy  liye.  Most  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  the  open  air ;  cooking,  eating,  working,  &c.,  by  day  are 
carried  on  outside,  and,  except  in  wet  or  cold  weather,  they  sleep  outside 
on  the  ground  at  night  also. 

The  baskets  made  are  of  yarious  shapes  and  for  yarious  purposes,  and  are 
both  ornamental  and  useful.  They  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  cane,  grass, 
palm  leayee,  and  other  materials.  Eyeiy  part  of  India  seems  to  haye 
some  special  kind  of  basket,  and  the  natiyes  keep  to  their  own  kind,  so 
that  you  can  know  at  once  where  it  was  made.  Some  of  the  most  durable 
and  pretty  are  made  by  the  natiyes  of  Madras,  and  are  carried  for  sale  on 
board  the  numerous  steamers  that  stop  there.  For  eighteenpence  you  can 
buy  a  neat  of  six  or  eight  useful  baskets,  fitting  into  each  other,  and  all 
prettily  made  of  palm  leayes.  L.  M.  R. 

Calcutta. 
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VST'ork  a  Field  in  China. 

THE  following  letter,  just  received  from  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  will,  we 
feel  confident,  be  read  with  deep  interest : — 


"  P6i  Su  Ghea-fa, 

"  lEKaxig-su  ProTinoe, 
''Apnl,  1880. 
"  Mt  dbab  Mb.  Baynes,— At  last, 
after  a  short  stay  of  about  thirty- five 
days  at  home,  I  haye  been  able  to  get 
back  to  the  front  once  more.  I  left 
home  rather  nnwell,  and  sundry 
delays  extended  our  journey  of  oyer 
three  hundred  miles  into  the  twentieth 
day.  The  prefectnral  diyision  of  this 
proTince,  in  which  we  are  now  about 
to  begin  work,  and  to  which  my 
journey  of  last  year  was  merely  intro- 
ductory, is  the  northern  department, 
about  two  hundred  miles  long  and 
fifty  wide.  We  propose  to  work  from 
two  points,  which  shall  be  each  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  east  and  west 
extremities.  The  population  probably 
falls  Somewhere  between  one  and  two 
millions — nearer  to  two  than  to  one. 
At  each  station  I  can  place  two  men, 
who  will  be  constant  during  the  year. 
At  the  eastern  point,  Sii-tsien  Nien, 
I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  aid  the 
sufiering  as  weU  as  evangelise  the 
district,  and  purpose  in  the  autumn  to 
come  west  for  the  same  purpose,  when 
numbers  will  be  sure  to  be  suffering 
from  ague,  as,  although  the  ground  is 
damper  than  Shantung,  yet  the  almost 
invariable  practice  is  to  sleep  on  mats, 
with  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness  of  dry 
grass  between  the  mat  and  the  floor." 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Work. 

"You  will  observe  that  four  men 
propose  to  deal  with  over  one  million  of 
souIb.  That  one  fiu^t  would  serve 
alone  as  a  commentary  for  a  good 
many  others  both  in  England  and 
Ohina.    Sometimes  in  the  recesses  of 


the  work,  when  one's  thoughts  got 
time,  these  feelings  of  our  insufficiency' 
for  our  task  rise  very  strongly ;  but  as 
experience  grows,  so  grows  also  the 
conviction  that  ^It  is  welL'  Yet  it 
has  its  sad  side.  I  reoolleot  one  CYes- 
ing  in  March  Mr.  Kitts  and  I  were 
taking  our  evening  walk.  The  sky 
was  overcast,  and  a  cheerless  north- 
easter was  blowing  at  the  time.  It 
was  just  sunset.  As  we  turned  out 
of  a  village  we  met  one  of  ov 
evangelists  going  off  to  join  his 
comrade  for  a  journey.  He  wi» 
carrying  his  bedding  and  books,  and, 
as  he  was  coming  from  our  houss,  I, 
of  course,  recognised  him  at  once— a 
smile  on  both  sides,  a  few  parting 
words,  the  well-known,  familiar  Chi- 
nese salute,  and  we  again  parted;  bat 
as  we  each  turned  off  on  his  way  I 
noticed  somewhat  of  an  expression  of 
—well,  not  exactly  of  sorrow,  but  is 
if  he  felt  his  position — ^the  utter  lone* 
liness  of  it.  He  was  going  with  hij 
fellow- worker,  it  is  true ;  but  where 
were  they  going  ?  Into  a  district  with 
more  than  two  hundred  thonsud 
people,  to  take  their  oourae  midit 
spiritual  darkness,  and  to  encounter 
most  surely  the  fierce  gusts  of  natural 
passion,  dislike,  and  haughtiness  from 
an  ignorant  and  misled  people. 

«Two  men  and  a  bag  of  books  to 
more  than  two  hundred  thoossnd 
souls;  four  men,  and  books  in  pro- 
portion, to  two  millions  of  people; 
eometimes  travelling,  sometimes  sis* 
tionary;  here  well  reosived,  then 
ill-treated;  now  comforted,  and  now 
again  cast  down  I  With  no  lade  of 
seal  to  do  their  work,  fitted  with  the 
best  appliances  to  be  had,  dvilM  n 
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the  b«8t  pxinciplesy  and  yet  limited  by 
error,  prqudice,  habit,  oostom,  and 
sin,  jost  as  the  Ohiirch  is  limited 
along  her  whole  line  of  frontier — ^the 
called,  many ;  the  ohoaen,  few.  Saoh 
18  the  state  of  the  field  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workers.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  that  I  or  they  feel  east  down  about 
oar  work;  but  we  oaa't  help  looking  at 


ings  that  result  from  the  sorrows  of 
earth  groaning  and  waiting  for  re- 
demption.*' 

The  Difhottlties  of  the  Wobx. 

"  No  one  in  England  can  realise  the 
discouragements  and  difficulties  of  two 
poor,  weak,  almost  illiterate  messen- 
gers going  forth  to  be  the  messengers 
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MAP  OP  NORTH  CHINA.     (Scale,  one  inch  about  600  milea.) 
{From  a  Drawing  by  Bev,  A.  G,  Jones,) 

EXPLAHATIOXS. 

1.  Names  of  Provinces  are  written  as  Shaiue. 

2.  Important  CiUes  in  capitals,  as  PEKING. 

3.  Baptist  Mission  Stations— Tai  Taen  Fu,  Tsing  Chen  Fn,  Pei  So  Chen,  and  Sutsien  hien. 


it  Bomeiimos  in  this  light.  Anditsurely 
ia  right  to  do  so,  right  to  be  sobered 
by  difficulty,  and  right  that  our  friends 
at  home  should  know  that  we,  natives 
and  foreignersi  feel  it,  so  that  they 
may  feel  for  us,  and  prayer  be,  not 
forced  or  perfunctory,  but  the  genuine 
outgoing  towards  high  Heayen  of  feel- 


of  the  Word  of  Life  to  the  deprayed 
and  neglected  of  mankind,  going  in 
loneliness  and  in  the  peculiar  isolation 
produced  by  their  mission,  and  not  feel 
deeply  and  intensely  for  these  truly 
worthy,  though  tmhonoured  and  un- 
known, bearers  of  the  truth.  Then, 
again,  how  little  two  men  oan  do  L 
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"Wbai  littia  wpaMaaa  tbej  bftfft  go* 
ing  ixkto  aa  inn*  or  lolkge,  or  small 
market  town!  They  axe  tired,  iMigiiad 
at,  argoad  down,  ooonter^worked, 
browbeaten,  and  hindered  in  a  score 
of  ways. 

'^Surely,  if  oar  ehiirdhes  at  home 
koew  more  of  their  tioaUe  they  wonld 
expect  less  and  be  more  patient  with 
the  resolts  of  toaohing  and  preach- 
ing to  the  Olunese.     Surely,  too^  if 
they  knew  the  vast  numbers  to  be 
reached  by  an  infant  organisation  ex- 
tending itself,  without  pecuniaiy  pro- 
fit to  any  one,  in  mere  filaments  of  in- 
fluence, out  into  the  waste  around  it, 
they  would  think  less  of  the  expense, 
and  be  less  ready  to  oazp  at  the  'cost 
per  head'  of  church  members.    There 
has  been — ^perhaps  there  is — ground 
for  such  a  way  of  looking  at  it,  but 
if  they  knew  wlutt  is  the  difficulty  of 
shedding  upon  the  world  the  light 
which  is  for  the  world,  they  would 
ihink  less  of  its  small  apparent  suc- 
cess.   They  know,  perhaps,  what  it  is 
to  meet  darkness,  but  to  meet  organ- 
ised darkness  such  as  we  haye  here  is 
a  difficulty  the  best  proof  of  which  lies 
in  the  slow  and  limited  measure  of  our 
present  success." 

IixusiRATiys  Oases. 

'' As  an  instance  of  these  difficulties, 
I  may  adduce  a  few  sketches  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  eyan- 
geUsts  returned  for  the  general  recess 
at  New  Year's-tide.  First,  there  was 
an  instance  of  a  very  large  Tillage— 
say  fire  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
families— in  which  they  conferred  for 
five  days  with  the  people  continuously, 
but  were  met  with  the  meet  peculiar 
reservoy  no  one  even  hinting  that  they 
VTOuld  like  to  see  a  tract  One  young 
man,  however,  seemed  friendly,  and, 
as  they  were  going,  they  thought  they 
would  ask  him  how  this  all  wasL  There 
was  no  pemention,  xidieale,  or  e|»po. 


sition;  just  oold«  qoist  fistanliig  aid 
hflfldahakiBg.  '  WeD,*  nii  fka  yoa^ 
man,  *  the  fact  lawe^hHe  intUivil* 
loge^  are  all  one  namo  aad  fhrn^y  and 
our  leading  aaesstai'— Qie  head  of  the 
hoacp  lives  hen;  he  is  a  ^kftj^n** 
[is.,  has  a  literary  d^grse  eqiuvaleBt 
to  our  MJLf  or  better],  and  As  aays 
that  the  psinsqples  of  yourGhmdiand 
books  are  all  perversions  of  the  real 
truth.*  Nevertheless,  I  hope  we  wiU 
have  more  to  say  about  that  village  in 
time^  and  that  despite  the  gentleman 
with  the  degree. 

*'  In  another  district,  other  two  of 
the  missionaries  came  to  a  place  whece 
they  seemed  to  get  a  good  and  intelli- 
gent hearing  from  a  large  number  of 
people  at  the  inn.    After  some  time, 
they  oflfored  a  book  or  two  to  some  of 
the  apparently  intereeted.    *0h,  we 
dont  want  the  books ! '  was  the  le- 
joinder.    *But  we  don't  wantmoiey 
for  a  book  or  twa'    'True;  but  we 
don't  ftant  the  books.'     After  soma 
time  they  again  offered  or  asked  them 
to  receive  some  sheet  tracts.     *0h,' 
replied  they,  'none  of  us  hers  can 
read* — ^which  was   manifastly  fUss. 
Now,  how  was  all  this  ?    Simply,  that 
some  years  before  they  had  had  in  that 
village  a  leader  of  a  local  sect,  smbi- 
idolatrous  and  semi-theistie.     Leadar 
and  sect  were  suspected  of  treasonshie 
intentions  by  the  local  magistntSi  the 
leader  was  put  in  prison,  wad  thereout 
he  never  came.    They  were,  therelirae, 
afr^d.    Complicity  in  sects,  churches 
or  societies  they  wanted  none  in  that 
village  for  some  time  yet. 

''In  another  adjoining  county, 
rather  mountainous,  and  not  aoveiy 
far  from  Tdng  Gheu-fh,  they  Iband 
it  almoet  impossible  to  get  a  heaDBg; 
so  unprepared  were  the  people  and  so 
reserved,  owing  to  their  moantaias 
seduding  them  so  mneh.  Itisaverf 
lawless  place,  and  the  eottotf  w^ 
trate  is  not  a  good  man,  fat  ttarsaie 
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flon^Tory  fixflt-niD  oflloen  to  be  mat 
within  China.  In  that  eonnty  the  inns 
inqaoMy  xefoied  to  xeoeive  the  eyan- 
gelists  forthe  nig^  laying/ Oh,  you're 
preBdierB,afeyoa?  Preachenofwhat? 
What  doctrine  ?  Well,  you  oan't  stop 
here.  Look  at  that  pxodamation  on 
the  wall  therOy  wazning  us  to  shelter 
no  such  gentry  as  you.*  And  in  one 
place,  only  far  ihs  venuyndrance  of  a 
child^  they  would  have  been  turned 
oat  £>r  the  night  into  the  streets,  with 
ioe  and  snow  on  the  ground.  So  much 
for  the  difficulties  of  our  outer  eran- 
gelistic  work.  It  has,  however,  fax 
brighter  sides,  but  it  is  too  soon  to 
speak  much  of  them." 

Ohtjbch  Work. 

«  But  the  church  work  has  its  trials, 
too.  Our  large  measure  of  success 
creates  its  own  difficulties,  and  the 
surer  and  purer  we  seek  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  work,  just  so  much 
the  more  patience  does  it  require.  You 
are  aware  that  we  start  from  the  position 
that  the  Gospel  doctrine  has  an  inherent 
power  to  move  its  subjects  towards  the  sup- 
port of  such  inetUuHons  as  are  suited  for 
all  the  periods  of  its  reception.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  both  here 
and  elsewhere.  The  necessity  for  nurs- 
ing native  Ohristians  at  the  expense  of 
foreigfhers,  if  they  he  siTicere,  is  a  figment 
of  faiithless  fear  and  fancy.  But  all  in 
China  don't  think  so,  and  all  here 
don't  practise  this  plan.  So  we  have 
to  work  alongfdde  other  systems  which 
do  not  see  the  thing  in  this  light, 
thou^,  thank  Gk>d  I  they  are  coming 
to  see  more  the  errors  of  the  old  plans, 
after  having  reaped  the  results  of 
them,  and  seen  the  fruit  of  Mr. 
Richard's  bold  principles  carried  out 
before  their  face  most  thoroughly  and 
Buooeesfully. 

"We  havemisflionarieB  in  China  who 
think  it  an  advantage,  on  the  whole, 


to  work  two  ^sterna  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, for  the  sake  of  the  general  prin- 
c^^e  iiiat  *oppoAtiein  ia  the  life  of 
trade.'  Facta  rather  go  against  the 
notion  in  the  early  stages  of  church 
life,  though  all  admit  that  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  real  and  organic— not 
nominal  and  eztemaL  So  fitf ,  how- 
ever, Ihave  seen  nothing  to  show  that 
we  arewzong,  or  they  ri^t,  or  their 
coone  even  in  any  sense  eaqpedlant. 

« It  is  always  difficult  to  take  the 
high,  the  fearless,  tiie  Qod-honouring, 
and  the  truly  noble  course.  It  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  do  so  among  a 
people  whose  view  of  things  has  been 
hitherto  limited  to  the  present  life;  but 
one  feels  it  to  be  a  gratuitous  aggrava- 
tion of  the  difficulty  when  Westerns 
take  courses  certain  to  be  misconstrued 
by  the  natives,  and  equally  certain  to 
foster  some  of  the  very  worst  of  their 
natural  tendencies — ^the  whole  group 
of  the  covetous  desires  of  their  former 
nature." 

DlFFICULTIEa  OF  FoHSiairEBS. 

«  Again,  there  is  another  kind  of 
difficulty.  A  foreigner  has  to  be  the 
leader--t.«.,  actually  always  ahead  of 
them.  But  he  comes  here,  even 
destitute  of  thor  language  and  modes 
of  thought ;  much  more  of  their  cus- 
toms. The  process  beoomes  not  only 
one  of  learning,  but  oneof  modification, 
and  still  more  of  ceaseless  discovery. 
Thought  matures  but  slowly,  and  stUl 
slower  is  the  getting  natives  to  keep 
on  the  path  of  progress,  being,  as  they 
are  by  custom,  almost  incurably  con- 
servative of  whatever  they  learned  at 
the  first  of  their  course,  and  altogether 
failing  to  recc^gnise  the  fiust  of  an  end- 
less progress  in  the  ages. 

<*  This  proceoi  of  progress— -if  I  may 
use  such  a  phrase — is,  then,  difficult, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  troubles; 
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but,  when  you  add  on  the  eonnderation 
that  the  world  is  a  aoene  of  conftuion, 
Buoh  as  it  is — the  asoertainment  of 
the  right  not  always  easy,  nor  the 
decisions  of  the  judgment  in&Uible — 
yon  get  a  notion  of  the  complex  nature 
of  our  difficulties  here,  and,  at  present, 
that  will  be  more  or  less  adequate. 

**8o  much  for  our  difficulties  and 
the  outlook  oyer  matters  as  they  are.  I 
thought,  perhaps,  that  you  might  like 
a  glance  at  an  aspect  of  things  that 
doesn't  often  come  up  in  the  hurry  of 
life  or  of  letters^  and,  as  two  wet  days 
in  succession  confined  me  to  the  inn,  I 


am  able  to  secure  the  time  for  quieUy 
jotting  them  down. 

*'  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am 
in  the  least  whining,  diBsatisfiled,  tired, 
or  downcast.  It  is  a  mere  narration  of 
a  not-often-looked-on  side.  I  hope, 
and  I  know,  that,  despite  the  for^gomg, 
beneath  the  surface  troubles,  as  it 
were,  I  always  feel  and  cling  to  the 
sure  word  of  promise,  *  I  will  direct 
their  work  in  truth.*  I  knowwehaye 
no  cause  to  doubt  the  verity  of  thsM 
blessed  words  so  fully  fulfilled  to  tu 
eyen  already,  and  as  sure  aa  the  eyer- 
hills." 


The  Baptism  of  a  Brahman  Priest  in 

the  River  Jumna. 


T 


HE  Rev.  Baniel  Jones,  of  Agra,  writes  the   following    interesting 
account : — 


*'  The  heat  haying  come  upon  us  so 
suddenly  this  year,  we  could  not 
trayel  by  day,  so  we  left  Agra  at  nine 
o*  clock  in  the  eyening.  I  was  acoom- 
panied  by  four  natiye  brethren.  It 
was  a  beautiftil  moonlight  night,  and 
we  made  it  yocal  by  singing '  Bhajans* 
on  the  way.  Our  conyeyances  were 
natiye  springlees  things  called  'ekkas; ' 
no  place  to  lie  or  stand,  and  a  most 
uncomfortable  way  of  sitting,  with 
our  legs  half  doubled  under  us.  But 
our  hearts  were  glad,  and  we 
rather  enjoyed  our  rough  ride.  We 
reached  Bisama  village  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then, 
wrapping  myself  up,  I  lay  down  in  the 
yerandah  of  the  Goyemment  school, 
and  being  tired  soon  fell  asleep.  Was 
up  again  early,  took  a  little  to  eat, 
and  then  assembled  our  little  company. 
By  this  time  we  had  with  us  dear  old 
Thaknr  Das,  from  Ghitaura,  the  oldest 
and,  I  might  add,  the  noblest  of  all 
our  natiye  brethren.  What  a  grand 
old  man  he  is!     The  sun   is  just 


up,  and  we  march  towards  the  riyer. 
EyerythiDg  aroimd  us  looks  channing. 
All  is  so  still,  being  so  early ;  tbe 
fields  are  ripening  for  the  sickle.  We 
feel  that  the  words  hove  really  a 
double  meaning.  There  before  us  if 
the  Biyer  Jumna.  As  we  draw  near  to 
the  water's  edge  we  see  some  who  are 
trying  to  wash  their  sins  away.  Oor 
little  band  is  now  drawn  near  together; 
an  interesting  group.  There  is  Thaknr 
DaB,  who  has  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  he  has  borne  a 
great  deal.  Then  next  is  fiari  Bam, 
who  at  one  time  was  the  yillage  pandit 
at  Bisama.  A  fine  stalwart  man,  he 
also  has  suffered  a  great  deal  for  Christ 
We  were  so  glad  to  find  him  so  much 
respected  by  the  people  of  Bisamt. 
Then  comes  Mandhar  Das^  who  was 
at  ODO  time  a  *  Beragi,'  a  veligiooa 
mendicant.  He  is  one  of  oor  natiya 
preachers,  and  is  able  to  pieaeh  well 
to  the  numerous  yillagen.  But  tbe 
object  of  greatest  interest  to-day  is 
Bam  Batu.  He  it  is  who  is  about  to 
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be  baptized ;  one  who  has  spent  all 
his  life  hitherto  in  the  worship  of 
Mahader,  gone  on  long  pilgrimages, 
and  at  last  settled  down  near  the 
Tillage  of  Bisama  as  a  Sadhu,  or  '  holy 
man,'  where  he  had  a  small  shrine  to 
Mahader,  where  many '  simple  ones ' 
came  to  worship  the  god,  and  giye 
gifts  to  the  *  priest'  He  was  yery 
much  revered  as  a  priest,  and  received 
much  in  the  way  of  gifts.  The 
respect  paid  him  by  the  rich  and 
poor  was  very  marked  and  very  real, 
so  his  office  was  quite  a  lucrative  one. 
!^ut  all  this  he  gave  up  for  Jesus, 
and  this  has  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  people  who  formerly  knew  him. 
The  service  commenced.  We  sang, 
read,  prayed,  and  preached  before 
an  audience  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
natives,  who  all  listened  very  atten- 
tively. Then  spoke  Thakur  Das 
with  very  wonderful  power.  I  then 
asked  Bam  Batu  to  tell  the  people 
why  he  had  changed  his  religion. 
In  doing  so  he  appealed  to  the  people 
as  knowing  hbn,  and  told  them 
that  it  was  not  for  food,  or  clothes, 
or  money  that  he  had  left  them, 
but  because  he  had  found  the  'real 
truth.'  Hari  Bam  then  spoke  a  few 
appropriate  words,  and  then  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  people  by  standing 
apart  and  showing  them  that  I  did  not 
touch  Bam  Batu,  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  him  in  making  him  a 
Christian,  that  this  was  God's  work ; 
that  it  was  all  UbIbo  what  people  said 
that,  when  a  man  was  being  baptized, 
the  Padri  Sahib  spat  in  his  mouth 
and  gave  him  to  drink  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  made  him  eat  beef  or 
pork.  '  There  is  nothing  of  this,  you 
see,'  I  said ;  and  then  Hari  Bam  led 
him  down  into  the  river.     I  shall 


never  forget  the  sight;  it  was  not  whst 
I  had  seen  in  boyhood  in  pictures 
only,  but  here  it  was  a  living  reality. 
Lord,  multiply  such  sights  by  tens 
of  thousands  I  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  he  was 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  and 
as  he  rose— -we  sincerely  believe  to 
newness  of  life — ^we  sang  the  victory 
of  King  Jesus,  and  the  place  rang  with 
the  chorus.  We  spent  a  little  while  at 
the  house  of  Hari  Bam.  His  wife  and 
aged  sister  are  stiU  Hindoos,and  a  great 
grief  it  is  to  them  that  Hari  Bam  is 
a  Christian.  We  did  all  we  could  to 
show  them  also  the  love  of  Jesus. 
With  joined  hands  I  pleaded  with  the 
old  sister,  and  I  felt  as  though  her 
heart  was  touched.  Will  our  friends 
who  make  it  a  matter  of  constant  care 
to  remember  particular  individuals  in 
prayer  pray  for  the  wife  and  sister  of 
our  brother  Hari  Bam  of  Bisama  P  At 
nine  o'clock  we  start  again.  We  soon 
reach  the  place  where  Bam  Batu  lived 
as  a  Hindoo  ascetic  and  priest.  There 
is  the  littie  shrine.  A  week  ago  the 
rude  idol  lay  at  a  distance  on  the 
ground ;  he  had  thrown  it  away,  and 
it  covXd  not  replace  itself  until  another 
'Sadhu'  came  to  do  so.  There  on 
the  other  side  is  a  littie  well,  which 
our  brother  Bam  Batu  digged  '^th 
his  own  hands.  No  more  use  for  him 
now,  because  he  has  found  Him  who 
is  the  Giver  of  'living  water.'  We 
reach  home  about  twelve  o'clock  noon. 

"Will  our  friends  remember  us  in 
our  work,  and  pray  that  the  Lord  in 
His  mercy  will  grant  us  all  a  renewal 
of  health  and  strength,  and  a  blessed 
realisation  of  His  Holy  Spirit  ? 

''Daitzel  Jokes. 
"  Agra." 
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KANDY,  CETLON. 

Our  readen  will  leam  with  muob  sympathy  that  the  Bev.  C.  Cartary  of 
Kandji  Cejloxii  haa  been  aoffering  greatly  from  repeated  sttaeka  of  eoa- 
gestion  of  the  liyen    In  a  recent  letter,  dated  from  Colombo,  he  writes  :— 


«  My  medioaladYiaersin  Eandy  sent 
me  down  here  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
bear  the  jouzney»  and  the  doctor  here 
was  iax  sending  me  off  at  once  to 
England;  but  that  I  now  trust  will 
be  unnecessary^  as  you  know  it  is  my 
most  earnest  wish  to  stay  in  Ceylon 
until  the  yersion  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  in  Singhalese  is  completed. 

*' Very  earnestly  and  Turgently  would 
I  pray  Ihe  Committee  that  a  good  and 
suitable  young  brother  be  sent  out 
here  without  delay,  otherwise  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  aUe 


to  stay  in  Ceylon  long  enough  to 
finish  my  lond  work,  now  so  nsix 
completion*  Were  I  now  relieved  of 
all  work,  save  translation  andremon, 
I  might  hope,  by  care  and  quiet,  to  be 
able  to  stay  and  finish  the  BiUe. 

"I  most  earnestly  thank  oar 
heavenly  Father  for  raising  me  vf 
again  and  pennitting  me  to  hopel 
may  yet  finish  my  sacred  work,  bat  I 
pray  you  lose  no  time  in  sending  me 
help.  I  trust  the  great  Master  viU 
touch  ihe  heart  of  the  'right  man*  to 
come  over  and  help  me." 


On  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  warm  sympathy  from  the  Committee,  and 
an  assurance  that  inmiediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  some  suitable 
brother  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Carter  writes  from  Xandy : — 


"  The  resolution  of  the  Committee 
has  filled  my  heart  with  joy;  the 
sympathy  of  the  brethren  is  very 
precious,  and  greatly  cheers  me.  You 
may  be  sure  I  shall  not  fedl  to  unite 
my  prayers  with  yours  that  a  suitable 
brother  may  speedily  be  found  and 
sent  out  to  Ceylon  at  as  early  a  date 
as  practicable. 

*'  It  is  nearly  three  weeks  since  I 
returned  home,  and,  though  I  have 
gained  strength,  and  the  violent 
paroxysms  of  pain  I  had  have  ceased,  I 
am  not  free  from  pain,  and  very  slight 
muscular  exertion  increases  it.  I  fear 
there  is  no  chance  of  my  entire  re- 
covery here,  and  perhaps  the  wisest 
course  would  have  been  to  take  a 
change  at  once.  I  am,  however,  very 
unwilling  to  leave  the  New  Testament 


unfinished  now  that  it  is  so  near  com- 
pletion. There  would  be  a  risk  of  my 
not  being  able  to  finish  it  at  aU,  sod 
even  if  I  retired  to  do  it  there  wodd 
be  a  very  undesirable  delay,  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  being  now  mnch 
wanted,  whilst  we  have  not  a  single 
copy  to  dispose  of.  TJnleas,  therefore, 
I  am  decidedly  worse,  and  absolatety 
forbidden  by  competent  medical  adtioe 
to  remain,  I  shall  remain,  trusting  and 
praying  that  I  may  receive  heslth  and 
strength  and  all  Divine  aid  at  least  to 
finish  this  work  before  finally  retiring. 
I  need  say  nothing  now  about  the 
desirability  of  sending  a  good  yooag 
brother  as  soon  as  possible^  ss  ths 
Committee  have  dedded  that,  and  I 
shall  hope  to  hear  soon  of  your  I 
in  finding  the  right  man. 
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**  Three  xiatiTeB— reiy  pleasing  and 
aalaafktitory  cago»  were  baptized  in 
onr  Kand  J  ohmpel  the  last  Sunday  in 
June,  and  next  Sonday  is  fixed  fbr 
the  baptaam  of  three  persona  who  are 
to  be  admitted  to  our  English  oihnroh 
liere;  one  of  them  is  pore  English, 
and  the  other  two  (wife  and  mother- 
in-law  of  the  former)  are  nearly  so. 
Besides  the  work  of  translation  and 
English  preaching,  I  haye  been  per- 
mitted largely,  until  this  3rear,  to 
preaoli  and  teaoh  in  Singhalese,  but  I 


haTS  not  been  permitted  to  reap  much 
fruit  from  that  work.  Periiaps  this 
may  be  granted  to  my  snocessor.  I 
shidl  hope  and  pray  that  he  may  be 
permitted  to  reap  as  well  as  to  sow. 
There  has  been  much  opposition  here 
of  late  on  the  part  of  Buddldsts  and 
some  European  abettors— eo-caUed 
Theosoplusts,  although  they  are 
Atheists— who  haye  lately  yisited 
Oeylon,  but  of  whidh  I  haye  not  time 
now  to  giye  you  an  account." 


The  Committee  will  be  thankful  to  find  that  the  Lord  has  tondied  the 
heart  of  some  earnest,  deyoted,  gifted  young  brother  to  offer  himself  for 
work  in  Ceylon  in  association  with  Mr.  Carter. 

The  woik  at  Kaady  and  in  the  district  is  just  now  most  promisingi  and 
the  seed  long  sown  appears  to  be  springing  up  in  many  directions.  Will 
onr  friends  specially  remember  our  brother  Mr.  Carter  and  his  need  of  a 
wiitaMe  ooUeague  at  the  monthly  missionaiy  prayer-meetings  t 


KHOOLNA  CHRISTIAN  MELA. 
Our  deyoted  Brother  Gogun  Chunder  Dutt  writes  from  Elioohia  :-* 


*' Lately  I  returned  from  a  short 
trip,  and  was  greatly  encouraged  to 
find  that  our  last  Christian  mela  did  a 
great  deal  of  good,  both  among  the 
Christians  and  non-0hri6tian&  A 
number  of  bag-makers  in  a  yiUage 
called  Tekuty,  on  the  bank  of  Ihe 
Birer  Kiola,  findisg  Smdoeism  a 
false  system  of  rdigian)  haye  been 
diligently  inquiring  about  Ohrisftianity 
once  the  mela,  where  they  heard  the 
Gkwpel  from  us.  The  leader  of  these 
people  struggled  hard  to  embrace 
Ohxistianity.  Farmodhudea  is  another 
Tillage  about  twelye  miles  from  the 
aboye-mendoned  yillage,  where  a 
Brahman  and  three  Kyasthas  are 
thinking  of  embracing  Christianity, 
with  their  fiBaniHes.  These  men  also 
attended  our  mela,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  they  heard  about  Christ 
and  duisGanity.   ByeryyiHage  which 


I  yisited  after  the  mela  appears  to  be 
more  or  less  xmder  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  The  Brahman  with  whom 
I  had  a  long  religious  discussion  during 
the  mela,  and  about  whom  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter,  came  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago,  confessing  the  errors  of 
Hindooism»  and  testiiying  befisreznany 
the  truthfiilness  of  ChristJauity,  For 
his  farther  instmotion  he  bought 
many  tracts  and  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  trying  to 
influence  another  Brahman,  well 
yersed  in  Sanskrit  and  the  Sndoo 
Shastras,  to  embrace  Ohristianity.  Our 
Ghristians,  being  encouraged  by  these 
factsj  haye  resolyed  to  build  a  brick 
house  (a  hall),  where  we  haye  had  a 
payilion  for  religious  sendees.  They 
intend  to  raise  Bs.10,000  (£1,000), 
and  many  haye  promised  to  pay  one 
monfli*s  iaoome  within  a  ymr^  and 
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xne  to  write  to  jou  to  pnblisli  it 
in  our  Baptist  papersy  with  a  Tiew 
to  appeal  for  help  Ikom  our  English 
friends.  They  have  fiuth  that  the 
Lord  will  influenoe  the  minds  of 
the  native  Christians  and  Christian 
friends  in  England  to  help  in  building 
the  house.  It  will  be  a  preaching- 
house  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  mela  it  will  be  used  to  oon- 


ductspecialreligjouBBermes.  OnSon- 
days  theKuddumdypeqplewillwonihip 
there  twice,  and  tiieir  present  chap^ 
will  be  conyerted  into  a  sohool-hoaN. 
Preaching  work  during  the  year  will 
be  carried  on  by  aU  the  churches  ia 
turn,  and  the  churches  will  besr  til 
the  expenses  for  the  purpose.  WHl 
Chiistian  friends  in  England  render  u 
aUttiohelp?" 


NEWS  FROM  BAJIISAL. 
Rot.  W.  Bowen  James,  of  Barisal,  writes : — 


"  Becently  we  went  oyer  to  the  Is- 
land of  Dakhin  8habazpore,oyer  which 
the  terrible  cyclone  of  October,  1876, 
swept,  and  carried  in  a  moment,  as  it 
were,  thousands  of  souls  into  eternity. 

'*  When  some  of  the  Barisal  native 
preachers  visited  the  island  a  short  time 
previously  to  the  occurrence  of  that 
awful  event  they  received  much  mal- 
treatment from  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  told  that  the  God  whom  they 
preached  had  no  power  over  the  island, 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  preach  Him 
there* 


'*When  we  visited  the  place  thia 
time  we  found  the  people  greatly 
changed;  they  neither  blasphemsd 
our  God  nor  maltreated  His  seryinti, 
but  listened  attentively  to  our  preadi- 
ing,  and  bought  of  us  a  large  numbflr 
of  copies  of  Scriptures. 

'*  For  the  last  four  weeks  we  hsfs 
been  going  from  village  to  village,  sad 
from  market  to  market^  preadhiog 
and  distributing  the  Word  of  ourLorf  > 
Kingdom.  May  it  be  blessed  of  Him 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  hsTS 
heard  it!" 


3tcad  JMeffigm^. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  safe  arrival  in  F<ngland  of  Mr.  tsd 
Mrs.  Wall,  of  Bome.  We  are  thankful  to  report  that  they  are  already  con* 
siderably  benefited  in  health  by  the  rest  and  change. 


Mr.  W.  K  Landels,  of  Naples,  writes : — 

''We  have  great  need  of  two  harmoniums^-one  for  Turin  and  (me  lor 
Naples.  If  you  should  meet  with  any  one  who  would  like  to  present  two  sodi 
instruments  to  the  mission,  please  think  of  me." 

Bemembering  what  an  important  part  of  worship  the  service  of  song  is* 
especially  in  Italy,  we  trust  that  some  friend,  or  friends,  will  feel  drawn  to 
meet  the  need  of  Naples  and  Turin. 


Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  of  Agra,  also  writes : — 

"  You  well  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Baynes,  how  important  it  is  that  misMSzifls 
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sbonld  know  aojnething  of  medidne.  During  my  residence  in  India  I  liaTe 
beoome  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  different  medicines,  d;c.,  and  haye 
been  compelled,  when  on  my  evangelistio  tours,  to  do  what  I  could  to  attend 
the  eiok  ;  and  the  Lord  has  enabled  me  to  do  much  good  in  a  quiet  way,  and  I 
haye  secured  much  influence  for  good  by  such  work.  Last  January,  when  out 
on  a  preaching  tour,  my  homoBopathio  medicine  chest,  which  cost  £2  10s.,  was 
stolen,  and  I  haye  not  been  able  to  replace  it — indeed,  I  cannot  purchase  one 
here.  This  was  presented  to  me  by  a  medical  friend,  who  aided  me  greatly  in 
the  study  of  medicine;  but  he  has  now  left  for  Australia.  Do  you  know  of 
any  kind  friends  who  would  send  me  out  a  small  chest  to  replace  the  one  stolen 
from  me  ?  I  should  regard  it  as  a  special  kindness  and  a  great  boon  if  any 
friend  of  the  mission  would  so  help  me.  My  use  of  medicines  is  a  great  help  to 
my  eyangelistio  work,  and  often  opens  up  my  way  for  preaching  the  Gospel." 
We  are  confident  that  some  kind  friend  wHl  gladly  meet  Mr.  Jones's  request. 


We  are  anxious  to  call  attention  to  a  little  book  just  published  by  Messrp* 
Hutchings  &  Crowaley,  123,  Fulham  Bead,  S.W.,  entitled  <<The  Cameroons 
Mission/'  written  by  Miss  Osmond,  of  Wantage.  The  Bey.  S.  A.  Swains 
of  Onslow  Chapel,  Brompton,  formerly  pastor  at  Wantage,  writes : — 

"  This  little  book  has  been  written  for  the  information  of  such  as  haye  been 
giying  Miss  OsmoAd  assistance  in  preparing  boxes  of  useful  articles  for  the 
poor  people  connected  with  our  Oameroons  Mission^  and  for  the  purpose  of 
inoitang  others  to  render  similar  assistance.  It  has  struck  me  that  if  in  your 
*  Notee,'  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Hebald,  you  called  attention  to  it,  great 
good  might  be  done.  There  must  be  large  numbers  of  young  people  com- 
prised in  the  families  connected  with  our  churches  who  would  be  thankful  to 
any  one  who  would  show  them  how,  at  a  trifling  expense,  or  no  expense  at  all, 
they  can  cheer  and  help  the  missionaries  in  their  work,  and  the  poor  people  for 
whom  they  toil.  It  is  surprmng  what  our  young  people  can  do  when  they  set  to 
work  in  real  earnest.  The  young  people  of  my  own  church  are  an  example  of 
this.  As  you  know,  they  undertook  the  somewhat  formidable  task  of  support- 
ing a  natiye  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  Congo  MLssioil,  and,  setting  to  work 
eameetly,  they  succeeded  in  raising  more  than  the  required  sum  for  the  first 
year.  One  of  our  scholars  applied  to  me  not  long  since  for  the  contents  of  my 
waste-basket ;  slie  was  collecting  waste-paper  to  sell  for  the  mission.  Many 
are  the  ways  in  which  our  young  friends  can  help,  and  Miss  Osmond  points 
some  of  these  out.  It  would  be  worth  while,  I  think,  to  recommend  superin- 
tendents of  schools  to  obtain  copies  for  sale  among  their  scholars.  If  a  quantity 
were  taken,  I  belieye  a  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  price,  which  is  a  half- 
penny per  copy." 


In  a  recent  paper  read  before  the  Boyal  G^graphical  Society,  Rey.  Chancy 
Maples,  of  the  UniyerBities  Mission  in  Eastern  Africa,  tells  how  at  Matola  he 
met  a  natiye  who  had  on  his  shoulder  an  old  coat,  mouldy  and  partially  eaten 
away,  but  eyidently  of  English  make  and  material.  On  askiog  where  the  coat 
came  from,  he  was  told  that  it  was  giyen  him  by  "  a  white  man  who  treated 
black  men  as  his  brothers,  whose  words  were  always  gentle,  and  whpse  manners 
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ime  aliraTB  kind,  whom  as  a  leador  it  was  a  ptmlflge  to  foOow,  and  wliolaifw 
the  way  to  tiio  hoartB  of  all  men."  It  pxored  to  be  Dr.  lovingatone'a  ooa^  and 
this  was  the  rode  AMoan's  description  of  tlie  gieat  uisnonary  explonr.  Hs 
had  kept  the  ooat  for  ten  years  in  memory  of  the  gi^er*  The  inoidaDt  rsfssls 
not  only  the  character  of  LiTingstone,  hat  also  that  of  the  Afnean.  den 
sayages  haye  hearts,  and  men  should  find  the  way  to  Item. 


The  completion  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Japanese  vbs 
an  event  worth  celebrating,  as  was  done  at  Tokio,  April  191h,  by  roproscntalifBfl 
from  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  missionary  societies  labouring  in  that  empire.  If 
the  Somanists  had  given  the  Bible  to  Japan  three  centories  ago,  Ghristisnity 
would  not  have  been  driven  from  the  empire,  as  it  then  was.  Four  AmericaB 
missionary  bodies  have  had  the  honour  of  ng  engaged  npon  this  trandation— 
the  Reformed,  the  Methodist,  the  Presbytenaa.,  and  Congregational  Amfiimn 
Boards.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Protestant  church 
members  in  Japan  during  1879  of  about  sixty  per  cent  Surely  **"  ]ffis  Word 
^runneth  very  ST 


'  Several  most  welcome  and  generous  contributions  have  been  received  for  tiie 
work  of  the  Mission  during  the  past  month,  many  of  them  repreaenting  greit 
self-denial  and  devout  consecration.  Amongst  others,  we  may  mention  :*"  A 
Poor  Woman,"  £30  for  the  Congo  Mission  ; "  X./'  £100 ;  W.  H.  G.  Bagshain, 
Esq.  (per  Mrs.  Ghnttan  Quinness),  for  the  Congo  Mission,  £100 ;  ICas  Hough- 
ton, of  New  Brighton,  £20;  <'Cymro,*'  £10;  J.  Maznham,  Esq.,  £00; 
G.  S.  Stowe,  Esq.,  £10.  May  the  gradous  Master  reward  Hlfl  aerfants  a 
thousandfold ! 


The  committee  and  the  constituency  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sodisfy,  we 
are-sure,  have  our  deepest  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  they  have  sustsinedin 
the  sudden  and  affecting  removal  of  their  honorary  secretary,  the  Bev.  HeDxy 
Wright,  M.A.,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  minister  of  St.  John's  Ctixg^ 
Hempstead.  Mr.  Wright  gave  up  the  incumbency  of  St.  Midholai^,  Nottingham, 
of  which  town  he  was  a  native,  to  assume,  gratuitously,  having  large  printd 
resources,  the  duties  at  the  Church  Mission  House  whidh  had  been  pmioady 
discharged  by  the  late  Bev.  Henry  Venn,  B.D.  He  was,  like  his  predeossBOTi 
a  man  of  large  and  catholic  spirit,  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  a  veryintanst- 
ing  and  impressive  preacher.  BEis  last  public  act  was  to  preach  at  Keswick  for 
the  cause  of  Christian  missions.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  went  to  batiie  in 
Conistone  Lake,  and,  notwithstanding  the  eflTorts  of  his  two  eldest  eons  who 
accompanied  him,  sank  to  [rise  no  more.  Two  days  elapsed  befine  fiie  body 
was  recovered.  It  was  subsequentiy  interred  at  Hempstead,  amid  much 
demonstration  of  respect  and  sorrow.  Mr.  Wright  had  not  completsd  his 
forty-eighth  year,  but  has  left  additional  fbree  to  the  charge,  "  Wok  whilait 
is  called  to-day." 


We  have  just  received  tidings  by  telegram  of  ^e  safe  arrival  in  Ghiiiaof 
Miss  Greenwell,  and  of  her  marriage  to  the  Bev.  J.  Tate  Eitti^  on  (he  nd  of 
last  montii* 
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Life  and  Labours 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Wenger,  D.D. 

WE  avail  ounelTeB  of  a  minute  prepared  for  the  Oommittee  daring 
Dr.  Wenger's  last  visit  to  this  country,  in  18?4»  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  brief  outline  of  the  arduous  labour  of  this  devoted  servant  of 
the  Master. 

^  The  Bev.  John  Wenger  was  bom  August  Slst,  1811,  in  a  village  of 
the  Canton  of  BemOi  Switzerland.  The  loss  of  hia  father,  in  1816,  threw 
him  on  the  kindness  of  relatives  for  his  education,  which  was  generously 
and  efficiently  provided  for,  so  that  he  was  able,  in  April,  1827,  suocessfuUj 
to  pass  the  matriculation  examination,  preparatory  to  his  studies  for  the 
ministry  of  the  National  Church.  In  1830  he  passed  another,  corresponding 
to  the  English  or  Scotch  B.A.  examination ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1833, 
one  which  would  have  terminated  in  his  ordination.  Invariably  first  in 
his  class,  these  examinations  afforded  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
industry  and  attainments  of  the  future  translator  of  the  Word  of  God. 

**  Mr.  Wenger  became  the  subject  of  Divine  grace  in  April,  1828,  and  very 
soon  discovered  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  enter  the  service  of  the 
Swiss  National  Church.  He  was  led  to  see  that  an  Established  Church  which 
practised  infant  baptism  could  not  possibly  exercise  a  Scriptural  discipline, 
and  that,  consequently,  infont  baptism  must  be  wrong.  Tliis  result  was 
most  distressing  to  all  who  had  been  interested  in  his  welfikre.  He  now, 
therefore,  accepted  the  offer  of  a  tutorship  in  the  family  of  the  late  Rev. 
H.  D.  Leeves,  the  Bible  Society's  agent  in  Oreece,  living  first  in  the 
Island  of  Syra  and  afterwards  for  a  year  and  a-half  at  Athens.  In  the 
spring  of  1838  this  engagement  terminated,  and  Mr.  Wenger  came  to 
England*  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Bev.  John  Dyer,  and, 
through  hhn,  with  Dr.  Steane,  W.  B.  Oumeyi  I!Bq-i  &nd  others,  which 
resulted  in  his  being  baptized  by  Dr.  Steancy  at  Oamberwell,  in  February, 
1839. 

**  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  Bev.  Dr.,  then  Mr.  Wenger,  entered  on 
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the  niissionaxy  life,  and,  on  arriying  in  India,  immediately  joined  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Yates  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Dr.  Yates  had  for 
some  years,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Pearce,  been  engaged  in 
preparing  a  new  TenbaL  of  the -entire  Sodf  tores '  ia  Bengali,  iiie  New 
Testament  having  been  published  in  1833,  and  reprinted,  with  numerous 
alterations,  in  1837  and  1839.  His  object  is  stated  to  have  been '  to  prodace 
an  idiomatic  translation,  which  should  be  as  good  Bengali  as  the  EogHsh 
version  is  good  English.'  Tliis  effort  was  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
labours  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Carey,  and  became  the  foundation  of  all  the 
subsequent  edittoos  which  have  issued  from  the  Calo«tta  l&sion  PresB, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wenger  and  his  colleagues  in  this  great  work.  At 
the  time  of  Dr.  Wenger's  arrival  in  Calcutta,  Dr.  Yates  was  about  to 
commit  the  vernon  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  press,  and  Dr.  Wenger^s 
first  task  was  the  preliminary  preparation  of  a  list  of  Scripture  names  in 
English,  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  Bengali,  to  secure  correctness  and 
uniformity  of  spelling.  This  was  ready  in  February,  1840,  and  shortly 
before  the  close  of  1845,  a  few  montha  after  Dr.  Yates's  deatiiy  the  entire 
Bible  was  finished  at  press.  On  this  edition  the  labours  of  Dr.  Wenger 
had  been  very  considerable ;  most  of  the  alteratioiis  in  the  ITew  Testament 
were  made  at  his  suggestion,  and  great  pains  were  oonjointly  bestowed  by 
the  two  fiallow-Iabourors  on  the  revision  of  the  whole  vohime  as  it  went 
through  the  press.  The  bulk  of  the  edition  was  printed  in  royal  octavo ; 
the  text  was  arraqged  in  paragraphs,  and  the  verses  were  indieated  in  tbe 
maigin.  A  seleotioii  of  parallel  passages  waa  added  by  I^.  Wenger,  and 
maiginal  readings  w«re  placed  by  Dr.  Yates  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Tbs 
chronological  table  appended  at  the  end  of  the  volume  was  drawn  tqs  by 
Dr.  Wenger. 

«<  For  some  years,  as  often  as  neoessary,  the  New  Teatamflat,  in  whde 
or  in  part,  and  select  books  of  the  Old,  were  reprinted  from  fhia  editioD, 
with  very  few  alterations,  both  for  the  use  of  the  Society's  missiooariei 
and  for  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
When  the  edition  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  criticisms  to  which  the  New 
Testament  was  exposed  led  Dr.  Wenger  to  resolve  on  prodoouig  an 
improved  edition  of  the  entire  Bible.  This  wm  issued  in  185S.  The 
thorough  revision  the  version  then  received,  appears  to  have  diaoooxaged 
attempts  which  mitil  then  had  been  ibade  to  sapenede  the  venion  aaoB^ 
the  Christian  commiuuties  .of  Bengal ;  and  smoe  tikat  tuose  the  tbtbioii  htf 
enjoyed,  with  few  exceptions^  the  general  support  of  miasianariea  of  every 
denomination.  This  edition  of  1852  was  finished  at  press  in  September  of 
that  year.    It  cost  a  vast  amount  of  labour ;  many  sections  of  the  tfMm 
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were  translated  anew  in  order  to  avoid  that  transposition  of  clanses  which 
was  a  feature  much  objected  to  in  Br.  Tates's  translation.  This  edition  was 
published  without  references  or  marginal  readings.  Separate  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  were  issued  in  1841,  1846, 1849,  and  1854,  and  at  various 
times  large  editions  of  single  gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  suitable  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  A  third  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  in  which  the 
historical  books,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  again 
underwent  a  thorough  and  careful  revision,  was  begun  in  1855,  and  was 
finally  completed  in  1861.  When  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  off,  Dr. 
Wenger  came  to  England  for  his  health,  so  that  the  New  Testament  was 
only  subjected  to  a  cursory  revision. 

<<  On  his  return  to  India  in  1862,  with  a  view  to  render  the  Word  of  Qod 
still  more  useful  to  the  population  of  India,  and  especially  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  Christian  community,  the  Committee  requested  Dr.  Wenger  to 
prepare  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Bengali  Scriptures.  While  this 
important  work  has  been  in  preparation,  and  which  is  not  yet  completed, 
several  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  issued,  and  in  1867  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the  press.  This  was  printed  in 
small  type,  and  formed  a  handy  octavo  volume.  The  text  difEsred  very 
little  from  that  of  the  third  edition. 

"  But  the  time  was  come  in  which  the  progress  of  the  language  and 
other  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  that  a  further  effort  should  be 
made  to  prepare  an  edition  fitted  to  remove  every  objection,  and  to  bring 
up  the  version  to  the  requirements  of  the  day.  From  this  new  task  Dr. 
Wenger  did  not  shrink.  '  The  task,'  he  said,  *  is  great  and  difficult ;  but 
it  must  be  attempted.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  nobler  task 
being  assigned  to  a  sinful  man  than  this,  to  prepare  a  version  at  once 
faithful  and  acceptable  to  as  high  a  degree  as  these  two  qualities,  so 
diffictdt  to  be  brought  into  harmony,  will  admit  of.  I  would  wish  you  to 
remember  that  Bengali  is  a  language  spoken  probably  by  forty  millions  of 

people*' 

**  In  this  spirit  Dr.  Wenger  prosecuted  to  its  completion  his  important 
revision  of  the  text  of  1861.  In  some  parts,  especially  in  the  Psahns  and 
Prophets  of  the  Old  and  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  a  new  translation.  Besides  whichy  ^an  attempt  has  been 
made/  says  Dr.  Wenger,  'to  exhibit  some  of  the  most  important  results  of 
verbal  criticism.  Numerous  words  which  are  omitted  in  some  ancient 
manuscripts  (of  the  New  Testament)  are  marked  as  such,  by  being  put  in 
parentheses.  The  most  interesting  various  readings  which  do  not  admit 
of  being  indicated  in  this  way  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  pagCi  where  are 
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also  to  be  found  literal  or  alternative  renderingB,  aimilar  to  the 

readings  of  our  English  Bibles.'    The  side  margins  also  oontain  a  body  of 

referenoes  selected  from  the  Annotated  BiUe  of  the  BeUgioos  Tract 

Society.     An  edition  of  the  four   gospelsi   with    copious  annotations, 

prepared  from  various  oommentaries  and  with  the  new  text  as  a  basis, 

at  the  same  time,  left  the  press.    Its  purpose,  to  use  Dr.  Wenger's  own 

wordSi  is  to  supply   native    Oliristians  'with  information  rather  than 

practical  reflections^  suoh  as  preachers  are  able  to  deduce  from  the  text 

without  extraneous  aid.' 

**  In  summing  up  this  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Wenger^s  great  and  most 

valuable  labours  on  the  Bengali  Bible,  we  should  incur  his  deserred 

reproof  were  we  not  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  the  important  help  he 

has  received  in  various  degrees  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  oo-opeiation 

from  several  brethreo,  especially  the  Bevs.  G.  B.  Lewis,  G.  H.  Bouse,  ILA^ 

R.  J.  Ellis,  G.  Jordan,  and  others,  whose  daily  use  of  the  vemacuUr 

enabled  them  to  contribute  valuable  hints  towards  the  completeness  of 

his  task. 

''  The  Sanscrit  Bible. 

"  If  not  so  popularly  useful,  yet  the  labours  of  Dr.  Wenger  on  ths 
translation  of  Gk>d's  Word  into  the  Sanscrit  language  has  been  a  work  of 
still  greater  difficulty  and  more  arduous  toil,  and  is  illustrative  in  a 
higher  degree,  if  possible,  of  that  patient  assiduity  and  large  eruditioD 
which  have  characterised  his  life.  This  ancient  tongue  has  been  called 
'the  master-language  of  India.'  It  has  been  said  to  be  ' all-powerfdl 
among  the  Hindoos,'  and  as  that  '  which  gives  to  Brahmins,  gurus,  and 
the  various  religious  orders,  all  the  ascendency  they  possess.'  Dr.  Carey 
regarded  it  as  the  '  parent  of  nearly  all  the  colloquial  dialects  of  India, 
and  as  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  their  literature.'  He  oommenoed  the 
study  of  it  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India.  In  June,  1806,  his  tranilatioa 
of  the  New  Testament  was  sent  to  press,  and  in  1809  was  ready  for 
circulation.  But  it  was  not  till  1818  that  the  entire  Bible  was  finished. 
Gopies  of  it  are  now  extremely  scarce. 

*'  On  the  completion  of  his  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Bengali,  Dr. 
Yates  then  took  up  the  work,  for  which  the  lingnistio  studies  of  twenty 
years  had  well  prepared  him.  He  completed  the  New  Testament  in  San- 
scrit prose,  and  also  versions  of  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  in  verse ;  Oeness 
and  part  of  Exodus  followed  in  prose ;  and  lastly,  Isaiah  in  verse.  After 
the  decease  of  Dr.  Yates,  Dr.  Wenger  was  requested  by  the  Comosittae 
to  carry  the  plan  into  full  effect,  and  after  some  two  years  of  preparation  a 
commencement  was  made,  the  labours  of  Dr.  Yateis  being  the  stalling- 
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point  of  the  complete  Terslon.  The  first  Tolumei  embracing  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Book  of  Joehna,  was  published  in  November,  1848.  Not- 
withstanding interruptions  occasioned  hj  domestic  affliction,  but  especially 
bj  the  constant  demand  for  new  editions  of  the  Bengali  Scriptures,  and 
the  revising  and  editing,  during  five  years,  of  most  of  the  Bengali  publi- 
cations issued  by  the  local  tract  society,  the  work  steadily  proceeded,  with 
the  improvements  suggested  by  greater  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
second  volume  appeared  in  1852,  and  at  the  same  time  a  second  edition 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  third  volume,  almost  entirely  in  Sanscrit 
verse,  consisting  of  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  finished 
in  1858  ;  and  the  fourth  volume,  which,  with  the  New  Testament  previously 
published,  completes  the  entire  work,  was  published  in  1872.  The  whole 
expense  connected  with  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  great 
and  monumental  work  has  been  borne  by  the  Society,  from]  the  funds 
furnished  by  the  Bible  Trandation  Society ;  but  some  portions  of  it  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  reprinted  for  the  use  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  The  Psalms  and  certain  other  portions 
have  also  been  reprinted  in  the  Oriya  and  Tamil  characters.  It  has 
received  the  highest  encomiums  of  learned  Sanscrit  scholars,  is  greatly 
valued  and  sought  after  by  Continental  critics,  and  is  esteemed  by  those 
natives  of  fndia  to  whom  Sanscrit  is  familiar.  In  the  resolution  passed 
on  its  completion,  the  Conmiittee  rejoice  that  their  valued  coadjutor  has, 
^  as  a  part  of  his  many  and  exhausting  labours  in  the  same  department  of 
missionary  work,  been  permitted  by  the  Providence  of  God  to  live  to 
complete  his  great  task,  and  has  furnished  to  the  learned  of  the  Hindoo 
people  the  Word  of  God  in  a  language  they  deem  sacred,  and  pre- 
ominently  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  Divine  truth.' 

*'  During  the  whole  of  his  missionary  life.  Dr.  Wenger  has  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  native  Christians,  has  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and  has  rendered  great 
services  to  the  Society  by  his  wise  counsels  and  ripe  judgment  in  the 
oonduct  of  its  affiiirs  in  India.  The  spirit  of  humility,  candour,  love,  and 
peace  has  been  pre-eminently  displayed  throughout  his  Christian  career, 
and  Divine  grace  has  enabled  him  to  render  services  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  Christian  Church." 


Dr.  Wenger's  visit  to  England  and  to  Switzerland  in  1874  greatly 
refreshed  his  spirit,  and  in  some  measure  improved  his  health,  so  that 
with  something  of  his  old  ardour  he  returned  to  his  studies  and  labours 
ia  the  following  year.     But  the  constant  decline  of  his  eyesight,  the 
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iocrease  of  phyeioal  weakness,  aai,  above  aU,  the  BST«re  utd  punMlon 
th&t  he  Buataiaed  In  th»  death  of  his  eldest  son,  whose  filial  affectim  ud 
devotednesB  to  ChiiBt  gave  his  father  unoeating  delight,  were  triala  almQit 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  His  futh,  indeed,  sustained  him,  while  his  cod- 
soienttoasness  would  not  suffer  more  than  the  briefest  nlaxation.  Our 
pages  have  only  lately  recorded  bow  ha  sought  this  relief  in  Orisaa  anung 
our  Qeneral  Baptist  brethren,  and  how  there  the  band  of  disease  laid  him 
low  J  alas !  only  the  sure  presage  of  the  loss  we  now  deplore.  He  has  beec 
called  to  join  that  noble  band  of  men,  so  many  of  whom  were  his  ood- 
temporaries  and  companions,  &om  whom  the  vast  population  of  India  hti 
received  the  tidings  of  eternal  life  through  m  risen  Savioni  and  Lead. 


Institution    for   the    Education    of   the 
Daughters  of  Missionaries. 

ESTABI^HBD  IN  1S36  AT  WaLTHAHBTOW. 
(From  a  FhotograpK.) 
rpHIS  engraving  shows  the  present  state  of  the  new  building  in  pn^res 
-L  at  Sevenoaks.  The  arrangements  are  for  100  children,  and  fbndi 
are  urgently  needed  to  complete  the  Home,  The  chief  part  of  the  omai 
of  the  building  only  is  done ;  there  remain  the  plastering,  flooring  finisbii^ 
and  oat-buildings  yet  to  do. 

The  present  premises  at  Walthamstow  are  crowded,  and  many  gidi  vt 
waiting  for  admission,  but  they  cannot  be  taken  in  nntil  the  new  bniMoff 
is  finished. 
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About  j£8,000  have  already  been  zaised,  and  the  building  has  made 
considerable  progress,  but  the  funds  are  now  quite  exhausted.  In  order 
to  complete  the  work,  which  is  being  cairied  out  in  the  simplest  and  most 
inexpensive  way  consistent  with  couTenience  and  durability,  at  least  X6,000 
more  are  needed,  in  addition  to  the  amount  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
received  for  the  Walthamstow  freehold  property.  Several  missionaries, 
expecting  to  leave  England/shortly  to  return  to  their  mission  work,  are 
anxiously  asking  that  their'  children  may  be  received  into  the  school,  but 
at  present  there  is  no  room,  the  Walthamstow  building  being  quite  full. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  aU  those  friends 
to  whom  Christian  missions  are  dear  to  come  forward,  and  with  open  and 
liberal  hands  to  help  on  this  important  work. 

Treasurer,  J.  Gumey  Barclay,  Esq.,  54,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Pye-Smith,  St.  Katherine's,  Sevenoaks;  Cash  Secretary, 
Miss  Towne,  28,  Walford  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


Distressing  Tidings  from  Jamaica. 

WE  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
appeal,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  pastors  of 
all  our  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : — 

"Special  Appeal  on  Behalf  op  the  Jamaica  Cyclone  Fund. 

•*Mt  deab  Sib,— Your  attention  has  doubtless  been  arrested  by  the  recent 
distressing  tidings  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  in  connection  with  the  terrible 
haYoc  and  damage  inflicted  by  the  cyclone  of  the  18th  of  last  month.  The 
cyclone  began  its  race  of  ruin  about  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
north  side  of  St.  Ann's  Bay  and  Fort  Antonio,  then  suddenly  shifted  to  the 
south-east  coast,  and  then  travelled  all  round  to  the  south-west,  only  beginning 
to  abate  its  fury  about  4  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning.  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  just  received  will  give  some  idea  of  the  terrible  distress  and  damage 
caused  by  this  event,  and  will,  I  am  confident,  call  forth  the  generous  sympathy 
of  yourself  and  your  church  and  congregation.  The  Jamaica  Gleansr  says : — 
'  The  accoimts  that  have  reached  us  all  indicate  but  too  clearly  that  a  fearful 
famine  is  at  hand,  and  the  question  asked  is,  **  What  can  be  done  ?  "  The  loss 
sufifeiing,  and  distress  are  truly  awfuL'  It  is  estimated  by  our  esteemed  brother, 
the  Bev.  D.  J.  East,  of  Eangaton,  now  on  his  way  back  to  Jamaica,  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  chapel  and  mission-house  property  in 
Jamaica,  belonging  to  our  own  denomination  alone,  has  been  destroyed  by  this 
terrible  visitation ;  while  sadder  still  is  the  distressing  feust  that  the  various 
crops,  upon  the  sale  of  which  the  people  depended  for  their  next  year's  support, 
have  not  only  been  utterly  lost,  but,  in  many  cases,  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut, 
pimento,  pluitain«  banana,  and  mango  trees  have  been  completely  uprooted  and 
destroyed,  and  many  large  coffee  estates  utterly  wrecked.    In  the  words  of  the 
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Jamaica  Gleaner ^  '  the  people  are  fhns  bxoQght  h€e  to  llftoe  with  0tarfatio&  and 
4eatL* 

*<  At  a  xneetmg  of  the  Qeneral  Cbmnxittee  of  the  Foieign  Miiwimi,  held  at  tiM 
Mission  House  on  Tuesday  kat,  on  the  urgent  reoommendation  of  the  Western 
Sub-Oommittee  (whioh  hdd  a  speoial  meeting  on  Friday  to  oarefolly  inqime 
into  the  whole  subjeot),  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :— 

<'  *  To  issue,  at  once,  a  apeoial  appeal  to  all  the  ohuiohea  of  the  denominatum 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  earnestly  soliciting  an  immediate  ooUeelioa  oa 
behalf  of  the  distressed  population  of  Jamaica,  thousands  of  whom,  by  this 
terrible  yisitation,  haye  lost  their  alL' 

<^liay  I  not,  under  these  droumstances,  eameetly  and  respectfully  appesl  to 
you,  my  dear  sir,  at  the  earliest  practioable  date,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
your  church  and  congregation  these  sad  £aots,  and  urge  upon  fhem  an  ioune- 
diate  and  generous  response?  May  I  suggest,  also,  that  a  special  Lord'i 
Supper  collection  on  Sunday  week  next — ^the  first  Sunday  in  October— mi^t 
afford  a  suitable  opportunity  for  some  practical  expression  of  sympathy  tnd 
help  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  not  needfdl  for  me  to  add  that  what  is  really  wanted  is 
immediate  help,  and  that  assistance  promptly  rendered  will  be  datMy  valwdk 
Anticipating  the  generous  support  of  the  churches,  the  Mission  Committee 
intends  to  send  out  by  the  next  mail  to  Jamaica  a  first  instalment  of  help  to 
the  amount  of  £250.  with  a  view  to  assist  some  of  the  most  preasingly  needy 
and  urgent  cases.  In  the  well-assured  conyiction  that  you  will  do  all  you  cm 
to  farther  this  appeal, 

*'  On  behalf  of  Uie  Oommittee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Sodety, 

"lam,  my  dearSir, 

«  YoniB  ilEdthftilly, 

"Alfbed  Henby  BjlYSES,  Secntary. 

**  10,  Oastle  Street,  London,  E.O.,  September  2i(h. 

'*PS. — ^Please  send  all  remittances  to  me  by  cheque  or  post  office  oriflr, 
and  not  postage  atampe.   Oheques  to  be  crossed,  *  Barclay,  Beran,  Tritton  ft  Go.** 

Bey.  J.  S.  Roberts,  of  Eingaton,  writes  :-— 


**  The  front  of  the  chapel,  Mr.  East's 
house,  and  my  house  are  blown  out. 
My  bedrooms  are  partly  imroofSed, 
furniture  and  books  much  damaged. 
The  premises  are  one  mass  of  broken 
trees  and  d&jrie.  The  college  and 
schools  haye  not  suffered  much.  It 
will  take  £400  to  repair  the  ruins,  ftc. 
I  must  put  on  the  roofing  and  set  up 
fences  at  once,  and  shall  haye  to  draw 
on  you  to  pay  wages  and  materials. 
Mr.  East's  fund  wiU  not  meet  half 
the  damage  this  one  nighfs  hurricsne 
has  brought  on  the  college  premises. 
One  comer  of  my  bedroom  is  my 
refuge.  The  crops  and  food  and  houses 
of  our  poor  people  are  all  gone.    The 


people  haye  only  food  for  a  few  weeb 

-—the  refuse  of  the  storm.    'Whenthii 

is  done,  thousands  wiU  stazye.   Tbe 
suffering  and  exposure  of  the  weak  and 

aged,  and  women  and  ohildnw,  an 
feaxltiL  Most  fbazliil  funine  will 
follow,  with  disease  from  e^Msme* 
Connected  with  Mr.  East  and  myself, 
the  school  at  Fletoher'a  Land  isnesrij 
ruined,  the  chapel,  house,  school,  sad 
out-buildings  at  Mount  Ghazifli^  Bow 
Hill,  and  Brainard  are  in  ruiiis  on  fte 
ground,  and  the  people's  hoossi  sad 
proyisions  all  gone.  ThisisMr.Bsit'i 
and  my  own  sphere  alone.  ^Vhatctf 
we  do  but  appeal  P  Oar  Utes  sn 
spared,  yet  our  people  luiysaopliM 
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to  piay  in— to  thank  GKkL  for  their 
spaced  liyes— to  vonihip  Him.  Now 
they  are  picking  up  the  braised  frag- 
ments of  froits  and  proyisions.  Then, 
until  next  fear,  work  as  they  may,  no 
food  can  be  gathered !  Most  heart- 
rending cases  are  before  my  eyes,  and 
many  must  perish,  so  great  is  the  call. 
The  native  bretiiren  haye  suffered 
feaxfdliy.  Watson,  and  onr  St 
Thomas-in-the-East  mission,  which 
cost  you  so  much,  are  rained  unless 
speedy  help  is  giyen.    Brother  John- 


son has  lost  chapel  and  premises  at 
Mount  Zion,  and  at  Point  Hill,  in  St 
John.  Brother  Bennett  has  lost  Salem 
ChapeL  Brother  Teall,  part  of  house 
and  ohapel  at  Annotto  Bay.  Brother 
Eirkham,  Qrey  Hill  and  Mount  Nebo 
Ohapels.  Brother  Serrice,  Hope  Bay 
and  Friestman's  Biyer  Chapels. 
Brother  Berry,  Passage  Fort  and 
Eitson  Town.  Brother  Kendon, 
Mount  Hermon  Ohapel;  and  others 
are  sending  in  particulars." 


Bey.  W.  Teall,  of  Annotto  Bay,  writes : — 


u 


On  August  15, 16,  and  17  we  had 
onr  annual  missionary  sermons  and 
aeryioes  of  a  yery  satisfactory  charac- 
ter.    The  17th  was  stormy,  but  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  alarm. 
From  about  4  p.nL  the  weather  in- 
eieased  in  yiolenoe,  but  it  was  about 
9  p.m«  that  it  began  to  giye  serious 
alarm*    The  iron  roofing  of  our  house 
began  to  be  torn  off  and  hurled  in  all 
direotions.    We  had  not  left  our  bed- 
room more  than  ten  minutes  when  the 
brick  wall  fell  in  with  a  fearM  crash, 
following   immediately  on   a  seyere 
flash  of  lightning,  which  I  think  struck 
the  comer.   The  glare  was  yery  great, 
and  the  house  was  filled  with  a  sul- 
phurous smoke.    All  the  furniture  in 
the  room  was  crushed  except  the  bed- 
stead.    Between  eleyen  and  twelye, 
the    house    being    almost    entirely 
stripped  of  roofing,  and  otherwise  in  a 
Tory  dangerous  condition,  my  wife  and 
I  rushed  out  and  managed  to  get  across 
the  yard  to  the  chapel.   We  found  the 
doors  forced  open,  and  part  of  the 
roofing  gone.    For  two  hours  we  re- 
mained, and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  iron  tiles  were  being  torn 
from  the  roof,  and  some  of  them  car- 
ried to  great  distanoes.    About  2  a.m. 
on  Thursday  the  storm  abated,  and 
people  began  to  moye  about ;  but  the 


scene  of  desolation  no  one  can  ade- 
quately describe.  The  following  are 
the  damages  sustained  at  my  stations: 
^Annotto  Bay  Ohapel,  the  whole  south 
end  stripped  and  gutters  damaged; 
Annotto  Bay  mission-house  almost  a 
complete  ^nreck ;  Ebenezer  mission 
cottage,  fiye  miles  from  the  Bay, 
entirely  stripped,  and  out-buildings 
totally  destroyed.  Tiyall  Hill.— A 
new  school-room  and  teacher's  cottage 
totally  destroyed.  Olonmel  Ohapel 
totally  destroyed.  £500  would  not 
repair  the  damage  at  my  stations. 
Wife  and  self  can  only  find  shelter 
under  a  portion  of  the  north  end  of 
the  hall,  16  feet  by  14  feet.  But  our 
poor  people  haye,  a  majority  of  them, 
lost  eyerything — houses,  fruit  trees, 
growing  crops,  clothing  eyen ;  and  I 
fear  that  in  a  few  weeks*  time  we  shall 
haye  a  famine  upon  us.  In  some  of 
the  settlements  along  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  there  is  scarcely  a  cottage 
left  standing,  and  the  whole  districts 
look  as  if  fire  had  run  through  them. 
It  will  take  at  least  ten  years,  eyen  if 
they  be  fayonrable  years,  for  our  people 
to  recoyer  from  the  blow  they  haye 
receiyed.  I  am  hoping  to  hear  that 
other  districts  haye  snflered  lees  than 
this  I  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
we  get  full  particulars  of  the  extent 
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and  effects  of  this  terrible  Tiffitation. 
The  number  of  deaths  reported  as  yet 
is  very  small  considering  the  hayoo 
that  was  made  by  falling  trees  and 
houses.  In  the  town  one  little  girl — 
a  scholar  in  our  Sunday-school — ^was 
crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  long  range 
of  brick  buildings  at  the  sea  wharf. 
At  Epsom  an  old  woman  was  crushed 
by  a  cocoa-nut  tree  faUing  on  her 
house;  and  a  few  other  such  cases 


are  reported,  but  by  no  means  so 
many  as  I  feared.  In  the  midst  of 
judgment  the  Lord  hath  remembered 
metcy.  May  we  have  grace  to  use 
His  mercy  aright !  Will  you,  my 
dear  Mend,  ask  the  Lord's  people  in 
England  to  remember  poor  Jamaica  in 
their  prayers,  and  to  do  whaterer  tfasy 
can  to  mitigate  the  diatnea  whibh  has 
overtaken  us  ? '' 


Kev.  A.  P.  Watson,  of  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  writes : — 


"  It  is  heartrending  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  districts  from  Morant 
Bay  to  this  place,  and  beyond.  Lan- 
guage fails  to  describe  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  places  referred  to. 
It  is  all  one  unbroken  scene  of  desola- 
tion  and  ruin.  My  thi'ee  chapels, 
Prospect,  and  Morant  Bay,  just  paint- 
ing for  our  missionary  services,  and 
generally  renewed,  and  Arcadia,  are 
in  heaps,  not  a  stick  standing.  Our 
Miasion  Home,  which  was  just  in  com- 
pletion, by  painting,  at  a  cost  of  £400, 
leaves  but  a  mere  fragment,  scarcely 
affording  shelter  from  rain  and  dew. 
My  personal  loss  in  furniture,  books, 
and  money  is  underrated  when  I 
put  it  down  at  £200.  Houses  by  hun- 
dreds are  all  gone.  Trees  with  ffuit 
are  either  severed  or  torn  up  by  the 
roots;  not  a  particle  of  fruit  is  to  be 


seen  on  any  tree,  except  a  few  ooeoa- 
nuts,  but  they  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
ground  b  y  thousands.  The  Episoopt- 
lian  churches  at  Trinity  Yille  ind 
Morant  Bay  are  in  ruins,  as  also  Mr. 
Humphrey's  chapel  atSeaforth.  The 
one  at  the  Bay  is  partly  gone— Um 
school-room  a  total  wreck.  The 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Port  Monnt  is 
also  a  wreck.  Leith  Hall  Giapel  is 
safe.  Nothing  from  Brother  Hanis. 
The  new  almshouse  at  the  Bay*  whick 
cost  £1,500,  is  completely  deatR^ 
crushing  a  man  to  death,  and  serioniiy 
injuring  another.  The  court-hanae 
is  partially  destroyed.  All  the  estatai 
in  the  valley  are  more  or  leesaeventlf 
damaged  both  in  their  buildings  asd 
plants.  Provision  gioundi  an 
destroyed  almost  hopelessly.*' 


Eev.  J.  J.  Parker,  of  Hope  Bay,  writes  :— 


''My  house  and  chapel  gone  down 
to  the  ground.  I  have  no  house ;  my 
bedding,  &c.,  and  books  destroyed. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see,  along  with 
myself,  the  ntunber  of  people  in  this 
district  where  houses  have  been  blown 


down.  The  provision  fields  of  ora 
people  are  also  destroyed.  Scarcely  a 
plantain  or  banana  tree  is  to  be  seen 
standing.    Yam  vines  torn  and  rooted 


up, 


}> 


Bev.  T.  S.  Johnson,  of  Chapelton,  writes  : — 

«  Pields,  in  rituations  exposed  to  ore  torn,  beaten,  and  shattaied  ia  a 
the  north,  however  thickly  covered  manner  that  baffles  description.  Baa* 
with  trees  or  v^etationof  any  kind,      tations  <rf  yams,  coffee,       "^   *' 

# 


fte., 
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shared  the  same  fate ;  while  those  of 
plantains  cor  bananas  axe  litezally  de^ 
stroyed.  Boada  are  Uoekad  by  trees 
that  fell  aerosB  them.  Hoosesi  sohodl- 
hauBOB,  and  ohapels  are  either  more  or 
leas  injured,  or  levelled  with  the 
gzonnd.  Three  of  my  ohapels,  in  each 
oi  whioh  a  sohool  was  kept,  with  such 
fittinffaaa  they  had,  are  thus  reduced 


to  heaps  of  roins^Tiz.,  Point  Hill, 
Shady  (Jrore,  and  Mount  Zion^  Sock 
Biyer.  But  we  haye  no  pkoe  what- 
ever at  three  stations  for  DiTine  ser- 
vioe,  and  our  people  are  resolved  to 
arise  and  bmld  again  as  God  will  help 
them.  They  are  in  great  disiresai  and 
are  utterly  unable  to  do  all  that  is 
urgently  needed." 


Rev.  S.  Y.  Eoblnsoni  of  Port  Maria,  writes  :--^ 


« 


This  beautifal  island  has  again 
been  visited  with  a  terrible  disaster. 
Xiast  year  the  south  side  of  it  was 
ranch  devastated  with  a  terrible  flood, 
and  now  the  north  and  south  sides  are 
swept  by  a  fearfdl  hurricane,  accom- 
panied by  three  shocks  of  earthquake. 
I  am  now  writing  from  St.  Ann's  Bay. 
The  mission-house  is  a  well-built  one, 
bnt  ft  shook  to  an  alarming  degree, 
and  it  was  only  by  barricading  the 
outer  doors  that  they  could  be  kept 
closed.  So  violent  was  the  storm  that 
it  cracked  the  wall  and  tore  off  the 
facing  on  the  south  end  of  the  build- 
ing^, and  levelled  a  portico  on  the  north 
side.  Dayhght  brought  calm,  but  a 
aad  seene  of  desolation  was  then  made 
Tiflible.  Immense  bread-fruit  trees 
vrere  torn  up  by  the  roots,  tall  oocoa- 
nnt  trees  twisted  in  two  or  laid  on  the 
ground,  pimento  trees  uprooted,  large 
branches  of  mango  and  other  treee 
were  severed  from  the  trunks  as 
though  they  had  been  blasted  autumn 
leaTes.  The  buggy-house  a  wreck; 
ontedde  in  the  road  the  path  blocked 
for  man  and  beast  by  fiJlen  trees ;  on 
the  beach  were  eight  or  ten  drogher 
boats;  one  store  with  a  corrugated 
iron  roof  had  only  the  walls  standing, 
the  roof  having  been  cut  in  twain  by 
the  hurricane,  and  one  part  tossed 
into  the  roads ;  and  the  store-house, 
^th  a  similar  roof,  was  severed  in 
two  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  Uttle 
ahingle -houses  near  by  wrecked  from 


the  same  cause  and  also  by  the  winds. 
Within  a  radius  of  eight  to  fourteen 
miles  there  is  Bamboo  Ohapel-of-Ease 
destroyed;  the  rectory  and  Chester 
Episcopal  school-rooms  seriously  dam- 
aged; Bensonton  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
seating  some  800  persons,  and  built  in 
a  substantial  way,  is  a  total  wreck,  as 
is  also  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Ooultart 
GFrove.  This  latter  place  had  been 
extensively  repaired,  a  little  plaster- 
ing on  the  Spanish  wall  being  aU  that 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  repairs. 
The  re«opening  of  it  was  to  have  taken 
place  this  month,  but  now  it  is  an 
utter  ruin.  Moneague  Baptist  Chapel, 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  here,  is  all 
but  roofless.  Salem  Baptist  Chapel, 
on  the  road  to  Falmouth,  is  level  with 
the  ground,  and  the  gable  end  of  the 
mission  cottage  blown  in.  Many 
families  have  thus  been  rendered 
houseless.  Ghreat  damage  has  also 
been  done  to  sugar  estates,  sugar-still- 
houses,  &o.  One  sugar  estate  pro- 
prietor in  an  adjoining  parish  has 
suffered  to  the  extent  of  about  £2,000. 
The  custos  of  this  parish  is  a  heavy 
loser.  G-reat  destructions  have  been 
wrought  among  plantain  and  banana 
trees,  and  this,  following  upon  the 
drought  of  the  earEer  part  of  the  year, 
will  be  severely  felt  by  the  people. 
Imported  foods  alone,  such  as  rice, 
flour,  com,  meal,  beans,  &c.,  will 
prevent  a  famine." 
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The  Ber*  Ed.  Hewett,  of  Mbiint  Garey,  writes  t— ' 


"You  inU  have  heerd  of  the  ead 
oelamity  that  has  fr^^^i  upon  Jamaioa* 
The  damage  that  has  been  done  is 
fearfiil,  exoepting  to  the  eztrome 
western  end  of  the  island.  What  our 
poor  people  are  going  to  do  I  do  not 
know ;  for  the  next  nine  months  very 
many  will  be  not  only  hooseless  and 
homeless,  but  entirely  deetitute  of  food 
to  eatisfy  the  ctuvinge  of  hunger*   Chapels 

Mrs.  BobertSy  wife  of  the  Rev. 
School,  Kingston,  writes : — 

''I  thought  I  must  write  by  this 
mail,  but  the  tale  I  haye  to  tell  is,  in- 
deed, a  sad  one.  On  Tuesday  night, 
or  rather  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
17th  of  Angost,  at  half-past  two,  in  a 
pouring  rain,  my  husband  came  up  to 
FjTOspeot.  He  said  he  thought  there 
was  going  to  be  heavy  weather  up 
here,  and  the  glass  was  going  down 
veiy  fast.  Torrents  of  rain,  or  rather 
sheets  of  rain,  fell  all  day,  and  gusts 
of  wind  blew  which,  as  afternoon 
came  on,  increased.  Once,  when  a 
great  gust  came,  I  said,  'Well,  I  fear 
^e  door  will  blow  in.'  As  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  the  gusts  of  wind  became 
furious ;  they  came  thundering  against 
the  walls  and  windows  as  if  we  were 
besieged  by  a  powerful  army.  Then 
there  was  a  loll  of  about  three  minutes, 
always  succeeded  by  the  same  thxm- 
dering  fury  on  the  part  of  the  wind. 
By-and-by  one  of  the  inner  doors 
smashed,  and  two  panes  of  glass, 
which  gave  us  a  warning,  and  Mr. 
Boberts  and  Mr.  Mills  set  to  work,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  make  other  doors 
secore.  By-and-by  one  of  the  win- 
dows at  the  side  of  the  bow  in  the 
dining-room  blew  out.  This  they 
blocked  up  with  a  large  sideboard  and 
some  boards  whioh  they  nailed  on* 
Fortunately  we  had  lots  of  boards  up 
in  a  loft  inside  the  house,  and  they 


have  been  destroyed  to  a  distnsnig 
extent  No  liswer  than  tea  of  oar 
chapels  are  in  part  or  entiraly  de- 
stroyed, and  many  othera  badly  in- 
jured. If  the  peojde  had  been  in  their 
usual  droomstanoes^  we  mi^^t  have 
had  hope  of  their  reoonslm0tion«  but 
in  their  present  poverty  and  distn» 
they  can  do  nothing.* 


»» 


J.  S.  Boberts,  of  Calabar  Normal 

nailed  boards  up  to  evecy  door  sad 
window.    Mr.  Mills  said  once  as  )» 
stood  nailing  he  felt  the  whole  side  of 
the  wall  sway  to  and  firo.     Awluls 
alter,  part  of  one  of  the  walls  of  tbs 
dining-room  began  to  £iJlp  makiiig  t 
great  noise;   then  one  of  the  his^ 
windows  blew  in,  and,  last  of  all,  & 
window  of  what  we  call   the  littk 
dining-room  was  blown  in.    Youctn 
fancy  the  crashing  of  the  glass  anudst 
the  howling  of  the  wind !    We  had  to 
make  fast  one  of  the  doors  which  lasds 
to  the  children's  room,  so  the  only 
way  for  us  to  get  to  them  was  throng 
a  broken  pane  of  glass^  and  through 
this  at  different  times  of  the  nig^t  ire 
had  to  pass.     It  must  have  gone  oa 
lor  eight  hours ;  we  truly  longed  lot 
the  day.    Every  moment  we  Caltthit 
we  might  be  houseless,  and  lor  ssj 
one  to  stand  in  such  a  wind  ontads 
would  be  impossible.    It  was  not  only 
the  wind,  but  great  sheets  of  iroa 
roofing  from  the  stable  were  blowing 
about  in  all  directions,  and  trees  ware 
being  torn  up  and  buried  about  The 
stable  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
The  iron  roof  of  Prospect  was  jn^ 
lifted  clean  off  and  roUed  up  hks  a 
scroll  and  set  down  on  some  tree  top** 
I  might  go  on  writing  liar  a  weak*  sad 
half  the  damage  could  not  be  toU.  The 
morning  presented  a  temUe  sosim* 
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Tcm  nefor  ooold  itaiey  my  hoosop 
whidi  I  tliink  looked  yery  pietty  fhe 
day  b«fore»  nor  how  it  looki  now. 
The  poor  people  hsre  all  soflared 
damage  beyond  ouiSy  for  almost  every 
boaee  is  lerelled,  and  all  their  fields 
and  provisions.  la  Slngston  it  has 
been  terrible— nearly  all  the  wharves 
gone,  ships  swamped,  houses  levelled. 
One  eannot  write  the  half.  All  our 
people  are  starving ;  we  sent  them  all 


we  CQuld  on  Sunday,  but  it  is  like  a 
drop  in  the  ooean,  A  poor  woman 
with  her  baby  came  to  me  yesterday 
to  say  her  house  is  gone,  and  her 
husband  paralysed  and  siok.  Poor 
things,  they  look  oheexfbl,  and  are 
very  thankful  for  anything.  But  one 
longs— oh  I  how  I  do— to  go  round 
and  give  them  what  they  need.  Oh  ! 
to  be  rioh;  but  we  have  lost  so 
much." 


The  Closing  Days  of  Dr.  Wenger. 

fTlHE  following  extracts  from  letters  firom  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  the 
-L      Mission  Press,  Calcutta,  the  Bev.  Thos.  Evans,  of  Monghyr,  and 
Mrs.  Ed.  Wenger,  wife  of  Dr.  Wenger's  only  surviving  son,  give  the  sad  par- 
ticnlaxs  of  Dr.  Wenger's  closing  days. 


Writing  horn  Calcutta,  on  August 

**  Dr.  Wenger  has  been  ailing  for  a 
long  time ;  two  or  three  times  during 
the  past  two  months  he  has  been 
compelled  to  lay  aside  his  work,  but 
as  he  appeared  to  recover)  and  always 
returned  to  his  work  even  when  we 
would  have  urged  longer  rest,  we  all 
hoped  the  illness  was  only  temporary. 
It  has,  however,  proved  more  serious 
than  we  anticipated.  Indigestion  is 
what  he  has  been  mainly  suffering 
from — 'indigestion,  in  one  of  its  most 
aggravated  forms,'  was  Dr.  Oayley's 
opinion,  expressed  a  few  days  ago. 


the  17th,  Mr.  Thomas  says  : — 

* '  It  was  on  Sunday  that  Dr.  Wenger 
was,  for  the  first  time,  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  that  his  condition  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  critical.  Mr.  Kerry 
had,  before  leaving  for  Chittagong, 
written  to  Dr.  Cayley,  saying  that, 
if  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  consult 
with  another  doctor,  not  to  hesitate 
to  call  one  in,  and  promising,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee,  to  meet  any 
expense  that  might  be  incurred  in  the 
attempt  to  save  a  life  so  valuable  to 
the  Mission." 


Under  date  of  Tuesday  night,  August  21st,  Mr.  Thomas  writes : — 


**  I  hardly  feel  equal  to  writing  a 
long:  letter  to-night,  and  yet  if  I  do  not 
attempt  to  get  something  done  in 
leailinees  lor  the  mail,  I  fear  I  shall 
not  hare  time  to-monow  to  say  all 
I  want  to. 

"  I  shall  take  up  the  nacrativeof  Dr. 
Wenger's  illness  at  the  point  I  leffcoff. 
"Whan  Dr.Oayley  called  on  Wednesday 
last,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  gravitat* 
ing  to  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Wenger 


was  suffering  from  some  organic  ob- 
struction, and  on  his  next  visit  he  un- 
hesitatingly stated  that  this  was  the 
oase^  and  that  it  would  prove  &taL  I 
am,  however,  somewhat  anticipating 
mystery.  Towards  morning  of  Thurs- 
dayi  Dr.  W^ger  became  restless,  and 
those  about  him  thought  he  was  dying. 
Mr.  Frank  Lewii  and  I  were  sent  for 
at  about  half-past  three*  Onmyarrival 
I  dosely  observed  him,  and  felt  that 
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be  WM  not  so  nearhuendfts  hftd  bera 

(Supposed.  I  found,  also,  isbai  tiiis  was 
Mr.  Lewis's  opinion.  That  morning  i 
oalled  in  eveiy  two  bours  till  about 
ten  o'dook,  wben  the  dootor  called  and 
expressed  the  opinion  I  haye  giyen 
above. 

"In  ihe  afternoon  Mr.  Eyans,  of 
Mongbyr,  arrlTsd.  I  was  glad  to  see 
bim  and  to  bave  his  help  and  adyice. 
It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Sykes,  Mr.  Eyans,  and  myself  should 
take  it  in  turns  to  be  with  Dr.  Wenger 
all  night  As  Mr.  Sykes  liyes  some 
distance  off,  be  took  the  first  turn; 
after  a  short  rest  I  went  to  relieye 
bim  shortly  after  eleyen ;  he  did  not, 
boweyer,  leaye  for  an  hour  after.  Mr. 
Eyans  was  to  be  called  at  two  o'clock. 
Just  before  midnight  Dr.  Wenger  was 
yery  sick. 

*'  Eyery  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was 
slightly  sick,  and,  on  one  occasion,  just 
before  one  of  bis  attacks,  he  roizsed 
himself  from  the  state  of  stupor  in 
which  he  oontLuued  for  most  of  the 
time,  and  distinctly  said,  'I  am  going' 
—the  sickness  appeared   to  relieye 


faim,  and  be  again  hH  back  en 
iriUow  and  apparency  stopt  Ones 
befoie  whi&a  I  was  present  Ithinkit 
waa  in  the^noming  of  Thnnday-'lM 
woke  up  in  the  same  sudden  way  and 
said,  *!Cbe  end  has  oome.'  About 
balf-past  one  I  felt  bis  bands  and  M, 
and  as  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  geU 
ting  more  than  usually  oold,  I  fhoa|kt 
it  adyisable  to  send  for  Mr.  Bnaa. 
He  soon  aarrtyed,  and  not  any  too  sooa, 
for,  at  a  quarter  before  two,  there  wis 
another  fit  of  siokness  of  an  awf ol 
description.  It  was,  I  belieye,  tits 
thou^t  of  all  who  witnessed  it  tint 
this  fit  would  proye  fisital;  but,  thoa^ 
he  was  eyidently  sinking  all  the  tine, 
he  yet  suryiyed  for  fully  two  bonis 
more,  and  passed  away  yery  quietly  a 
little  before  four  o'dooik*  QusTBy 
marked  feature  of  this  last  iUneas  of 
Dr.  Wenger*s  was  that  througboot  he 
appeared  to  be  firee  from  pain ;  Ibr  this 
we  all  were  yery  thankfdL 

''After  doing  what  was  necesonj 
for  the  remains  of  our  departed  fiiend, 
we  took  immediate  steps  fiv  ha 
ftmeral." 


The  Bey.  Thomas  Eyans,  of  Mongbyr,  writes,  under  date  of  Aogoit 
25tb:— 


*<As  soon  as  I  beard  that  Dr. 
Wenger  was  seriously  ill,  and  that  Mr. 
Kerry  bad  been  compelled  to  leaye  for 
Obittagong,  I  went  down  to  Calcutta, 
as  I  felt  certain  that  both  the  dear 
yenerable  &ther  and  the  children 
would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  arriyed 
about  noon  on  Thursday,  the  19th, 
and  found  bim  yery  low,  but  still  quite 
ooDsoiouB,  and  able  to  speak.  He 
seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  said,  'It 
is  yery  kind  of  yen  to  come  so  far. 
I  am  yery  low.  Aie  all  well  at  home 
wit^  yonP*  He  then  fall  baok  into 
the  drowsy  state  in  which  I  found 
bim.  After  a  while  I  asked  bim  if  be 
bad  any  pain,  and  be  said,  *  No;  none.* 


His  son  Edward  said  he  wonU  lib 
me  to  pray  with  bis  latlier,  and  I  aaksd 

bun  if  be  would  like  me  to  pay,  to 
which  be  said,  '  Yes;  oh  yasi  pkaia' 
While  I  prayed  he  appeazea  quite  to 
join  in  ii 

''In  a  while  after,  Mr.  Fkyn^  of  the 
London  Mission,  came  in,  and  hespob 
to  the  dootor,  wbo  said,  'I  am  gisdto 
see  you  ;  there  is  not  mnob  of  ais  Iflft 
now.'  He  prayed  in  Bsngaii»whi^ 
was  the  last  prayer  our  daar,  ter 
brother  heaxd. 

"He  was  sairounded  by  fciad  ni 
loying  fiienda-MxB.  and  Miss  h^ 
Mrs.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Page,  Mis.  Bosi^tid 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  tniad 
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nurse^  ^o  attended  binu  I  mw  that 
he  was  near  the  end  of  hie  ooiuBey  and 
resolved  to  stay  to  see  the  last  of  my 
beloved  friend  and  father  in  Ohrist. 


(t 


Por  several  days  he  had  not  been 
able  to  retain  any  food.  The  doctor 
bad  given  up  all  hope  of  recovery  on 
Wednesday^  but  said  that  he  might 
linger  on  for  a  few  days. 

''  As  the  evening  (of  Thursday,  19th) 
drew  on  I  could  see  that  he  would 
hardly  live  through  the  night,  and 
that  he  was  fast  sinking  into  the 
valley.  Late  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  Howrah,  arrived,  and  our 
beloved  friend  spoke  his  last  words  to 
him,  the  veteran  Mend  who  had  come 
out  to  India  with  him  forty-one  years 
ago.  Now  he  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and 
the  breathing  got  harder  and  harder, 
and  the  pulse  weaker  and  weaker. 

**  About  two  hours  before  the  end 
he  was  very  sick.  The  head  was 
hot*  but  the  feet  and  hands  growing 
colder  and  odder,  and  the  breath* 
ing^  getting  faster  and  faster.  Dear 
IBrother  liorgan  sat  in  the  veran- 
dah, and  every  now  and  then  would 
come  in  and  give  an  anxious  look  at 
his  dear  and  dying  friend,  and  weep. 
As  the  early  houis  of  the  Fziday 
morning  passed  he  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  the  breathing  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  at  last,  just  as  the  cook 
crew — sixteen  minutes  to  four  o'clock 
— ^he  quietly  breathed  his  great  Boul 
into  the  hands  of  his  God.  Miss 
lieslie  said,  'At  the  cock  crowing  the 
"MuffftMr  has  come,' 

«•  The  body  was  carried  to  the  hearse 
by  firiends  at  the  house,  and  it  was  ar* 
zanged  that  it  should  be  borne  to  the 
Circular  Bead  Ohapel  by  the  mission- 
aries, Mr.  Frank  Lewis,  representing 
his  father,  also  assisted. 

*'  The  ohapel  was  soon  crowded,  and 
many  outside  could  not  get  in. 

«<  ICr.  Nonis  caUed  upon  the  Bev* 


Mr.  MSIne,  of  the  Frae.  Ohurch,  to 
offer  prayer,  after  which  we  sang 
'  Bock  of  Ages.'  Then  Mr.  Morgan 
gave  a  wonderfully  pathetic  address, 
after  which  a  prayer  was  offered  in 
Bengali.  I  was  also  to  speak,  but 
I  found  it  was  getting  late,  so  I  did 
not,  but  asked  Mr.  B.  Bobinson  to 
conclude  with  prayer. 

"  The  body  was  again  taken  by  the 
missionaries  to  the  hearse  to  proceed 
to  the  cemetery,  and  at  the  gate  the 
native  Christian  pastors  and  preachers 
took  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  grave. 
At  the  grave  I  conducted  the  service, 
and  asked  Mr.  WiUiams,  of  Seram- 
pore,  to  conclude  with  prayer.  The 
crowd  was  very  large ;  I  should  say  a 
thousand  or  more.  Many  wept  at  the 
grave,  and  felt  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  another  man  like  John  FTenger, 

"The  native  preachers,  of  all  per- 
suasions, filled  up  the  grave  with 
their  own  hands,  as  a  last  token  of 
love  to  him  whom  they  all  regarded 
as  a  father  in  Christ.  We  left  his  body 
in  the  tomb  with  sad  hearts,  but  full 
of  faith  of  a  happy  reunion  at  home. 

**As  all  the  funeral  arrangements 
had  been  left  to  me,  I  went  over  on  Satur- 
day to  Howiah  to  ask  Brother  Morgan 
to  preach  the  funeral  sermon,  but  he 
said  that,  much  as  he  should  like  to 
do  so,  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
work;  and,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  children  and  the  friends,  I  have 
promised  to  imdertake  the  service, 
which  is  to  be  held  Sunday  week, 
the  5th  of  September,  in  Union  Chapel, 
as  Circular  Bead  will  not  contain  half 
the  people  that  are  likely  to  attend. 

*'  I  have  also  promised  to  prepare 
an  article  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Wenger 
for  the  next  Indian  Evangelical  Btview^ 
and  I  am  thankM  to  say  I  have  much 
of  the  material  necessary  for  it,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Wenger's  own  sketches 
of  sermons  and  his  autobiography." 
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MxB.  Ed.  Wenger,  writing  to  two 
sadly  interesting  details : — 

'*  By  the  mail  befoxe  last  I  sent  yoa 
all  woxd  How  poorly  dear  iktlier  was, 
and  even  then  we  were  getting  anxious 
about  him.    Next  day  and  Friday,  the 
13th,  the  sickness  oontinued,  and  at 
three  a.m.  on  Saturday  was  so  alarm- 
ing that  father  said  two  or  three  more 
such  attacks  would  take  him  off.    The 
doctor  came  at  one  o'clock,  said  it 
would  be  a  long,  dangerous  illness, 
but  he  hoped  he  would  get  through. 
Still  our  dear  patient  spent  part  of  the 
day  in  the  study,  lying  down  in  his 
own  room  at  times ;  but  the  sickness 
continued  Tery  bad,  and  at  night  he 
had  hot  fomentations,  which  seemed 
to  reliere  him  a  littie.    On  Sunday  he 
jstayed  in  bed,  and  Edward  alone  went 
to  chapel  only  once.    lirs.  Page  came 
jmd  stayed  with  us,  and  as  the  day 
wore  on  we  grew  more  anxious.    Dr. 
'Oayley  said  he  would  call  in  Dr.  Jones, 
of  the  General  Hospital,  for  a  con- 
sultation.   That  evening  it  began  to 
be  rumoured  about  that  father's  life 
was   in   danger,  and  many  friends 
caUed,  and  prayer  was  offered  on  his 
behalf  in  more  than  one  or  two  chapels 
of  the  town.     Mrs.  Leslie  came  and 
had  a  chat  with  him.    He  said, '  I  am 
quite  content  either  to  go  or  to  stay, 
except   for   my  dear   ones;    I  have 
Unshed    so-and-so  [enumerating  his 
-works],  and  that  part  of  my  work  is 
done.    I  don't  know  whether  the  Lord 
has  any  more  for  me  to  do ;  perhaps 
any  work  is  entirely  finifhed.' 

'*  On  Monday  morning  father  felt 
weaker,  but  I  should  say  the  doctors 
were  not  able  to  come  on  Sunday 
night,  and  on  Monday  Dr.  Cayley  said 
he  would  wait  a  day  or  two,  and  in 
the  meantime  watch  the  case,  and 
have  the  consultation  on  Wednesday. 
Father  grew  worse  on  Monday  after- 
noon while  MxB.  Page  and  I  had  gone 


or  three  friends,  gives  the  foDowing 

to  look  for  an  hospital  nurse.  Wewere 
delayed  a  long  while^  and  reached 
home  at  seven  o'clock,  findiug  Lisas 
and  Edward  very  much  alarmed. 

**Am  soon  as  the  new  nurse  had 
been  installed,  and  we  felt  sore 
father  had  an  experienoed,  kind, 
clever  attendant,  Lizzie  fainted  awaj 
several  times,  in  the  intervals  of  con- 
sciousness making  desperate  efflnti  to 
go  to  the  sick  room.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fnnk 
Lewis,  who  was  here^  I  don't  knov 
what  would  have  happened.  Ha 
proved  himself  a  true  friend  in  need, 
coming  seversl  times  a-day,  and  doiog 
all  in  his  power  to  help  qb. 

*'From  Monday  evening  fUher 
swallowed  no  more  food,  nothing  hat 
ice  and  charooaL  Ha  Tery  steadily 
though  slowly  got  worse,  letoining  foil 
possessbn  of  his  ikcultiee  till  widiin 
twelve  hours  of  his  departure,  which 
took  place  at  ten  minutes  to  four 
o'clock  on  Priday,  the  20th. 

'*  On  Tuesday  momingEdward  nid 

to  him  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  lusthit 
he  did  not  think  he  ehould  get  well, 
<  We  are  looking  for  an  answer  to  ov 
prayers.'  'Yes,'  he  said  eamestlr, 
raising  himself  in  bed,  *but  yonr 
prayers  must  not  be  uneonditioosl: 
they  must  be  in  subjeotion  to  the  will 
of  God ;  and  perhaps  He  has  no  mm 
work  for  me  to  do.'  '  Yes,  your  Oom- 
mentary,' Edward  said.  *No,'hesud, 
'  Qod  can  do  without  me  for  that ;  soo* 
one  else  can  finish  it,  and  as  fir  a*  1 
am  conoemed  I  know  tb«t  for  me  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  ii  £tf 
better.'  On  Tuseday  afttfraoon  he 
asked  me  to  go  to  a  eertsin  shslf  in  th» 

study  and  bring  two  Oerman  hyvo* 
books,  which  I  did.  He  then  «id, 
'  Bead  Nach  einer  Tnfang  SmyBr 
Tage.'    I  found  it,  and  iced  vbAt 
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prored  to  be  a  beantiM  bymn,  all 
about  beayen.  He  said,  *  Did  you 
follow  it  aUtbrougbP'  iBaid^'Yes; 
«nd  Idaeed  bim,  knowing  quite  well 
what  be  meant  After  that  I  bad  no 
hope  of  bis  reoorery,  tbougb  Edward 
aeemed  to  be  muob  more  aangnine. 
He  bad  a  quiet  night,  but  told  IGbi 
Leslie  in  the  morning  be  bad  not  alept 
mucb ;  be  bad  thougbt  a  good  deal, 
and  biB  thoughts  bad  all  been  on  the 
ladtlifulness  of  Gh>d.  We  bad  been  in 
and  out  all  nigbt  fearing  any  sudden 
ebange,  and,  as  bis  sight  and  beating 
wore  defeetiTe^  this  did  not  disturb 
hha  atalL 

**  On  Wednesday  morning  be  sent  me 
to  tbe  study  wi^  minute  directions 
where  to  find  a  certain  Bengalee  book 
which  be  wished  me  to  send  to  Gogon 
Baboo  at  Entally.  Joseph,  tbenatiye 
Christian,  went  in  to  see  him  on 
Wednesday  momingi  and  to  him  be 
eaid  in  Bengalee,  'I  am  yery,  yery  iU, 
but  I  am  in  tbe  Lord's  bands^  and 
prayer  must  be  oflfered  for  me  that  I 
znay  continue  firm  in  tbe  faith.* 
Sereral  times  be  said,  'Tbe  Lord  has 
bronght  me  very  low,  but  I  am  in  His 
hands,  and  He  knows  what  u  best* 
All  this  time  be  grew  weaker,  every 
now  and  then  being  sick,  but  sa£Pering 
Httie. 


'*  Tbe  exquisite  tenderness  and 
thonghtftilnessbe  showed  for  all  about 
him  and  tbe  perfect  patience  which  be 
manifested  all  through  bis  sickness  and 
weakness  were  very  touching.  The 
weather  was  extremely  hot  and  oppre»- 
fliTe»  wbidi  must  have  bad  a  depressing 
inflnenoeuponbinu  He  was  yery  quiet, 
Bleeping  or  lying  still,  and  seldom 
^speaking  unless  we  spoke  to  him. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  he  said :  '  I 
ihongbt  this  might  be  my  last  day 
on  earth ;  but  I  don't  feel  as  if  it 
•^ronld  be.'  I  read  to  him, '  Sovereign 
iSoler  of  tbe  skies,'  the  108th  in  our 


bymn-book;  and  be  said,  *  That's  a 
beautiful  hymn,  and  it  was  written 
by  John  Byland  when  the  young 
lady  to  whom  be  was  engaged  to  be 
married  was  boyering  between  life 
and  death' 

"  On  Wednesday  the  doctor  tdd  us 
there  was  no  hope— be  migbt^  however, 
linger  on  for  days,  and  there  was  no  im« 
mediate  danger;  but  towards  evening 
be  became  worse,  and  we  thougbt  be 
would  not  live  through  the  nigbt. 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  went  in  to  see  him 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  to  him  fiBLther 
gave  careful,  minute  directions  about 
tbe  printing  of  the  Commentary,  but 
it  was  evidently  some  eflbrt  to  him  to 
express  clearly  what  be  wanted.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Leslie,  Mrs.  EUis,  Mrs. 
Page,  Edward,  Lizzie^  and  I  stayed 
round  him  when  Joseph  bad  gone 
away,  and  to  each  of  us  be  gave  words 
of  encouragement  and  parting  love. 
Miss  Leslie  offered  a  short  prayer, 
after  Edward  had  also  4one  so,  and 
then  she  said, '  We  are  going  to  sing 
a  hymn,  Dr.  Wenger — **  Bock  of  Ages 
deft  for  me." '  *0h,  thank  you,'  he 
said,  earnestly,  and  be  joined  us,  and 
sang  clearly  each  word  from  beginning 
to  endf  never  faUering  once,  though  we  all 
nearly  broke  down.  He  said  to  Mrs. 
Page,  *  God  reward  you  for  all  your 
tender  kindness  to  us ;  you  have  in- 
deed been  a  ministering  angel  among&t 
us.'  He  commended  bis  daughter 
Lizzie  to  Edward  and  me  to  care  for, 
and  also  to  Mrs.  Page  and  Mr^ 
Leslie,  and,  while  holding  her  band, 
be  said,  tenderlyi  'Here  is  one  who 
will  need,  more  than  all  otbers,  care 
and  consolation.  I  have  prayed  for 
you  day  and  night,  Lizzie^  for  many, 
many  years,  and  I  am  quite  ture' — 
wOhgreat  emfhane--* mj  prayers  will 
be  answered.  You  seem  to  be  part  of 
myself;  it  is  like  parting  vnih  my  heart 
to  part  tnih  you,  and  I  know  it  will  be 
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Temporary   Premises   of  the   Congo 
Missionaries  at  San  Salvador. 

ON  the  arrival  of  the  misBion  party  at  San  Salrador,  Matoka,  who  had 
aooompanied  Mr.  Comber  on  his  first  journey  to  Tung  va  and  Makuta, 
kindly  placed  two  of  his  houses  at  our  disposal.  Having  paid  aa  instalment 
of  the  fever  dues  to  the  climate,  we  erected  the  temporary  premises  shown 
in  the  picture,  taken  from  a  photograph  just  received  from  San  Salvador. 

The  smaller  house  was  built  first.  A  space  having  been  cleared  in  the 
tall  rank  grass,  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground,  three  or  four  inches 
apart,  and  two  larger  stakes  to  support  the  ridge  pole.  Grass  stakes  were 
then  tied  along  the  stakes  horizontally,  and  the  outside  thatched  with 
grass.  The  inside  is  lined  with  Twando  mats,  made  of  the  split  stems  of 
papyrus.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  are  the  ribs  of  palm  fronds,  across 
which  are  tied  more  grass  stems,  and  the  whole  thatched  with  grasSy  and 
then  covered  over  with  Twando  mats.  The  floor  is  made  of  the  fine  clay 
which  everywhere  abounds  in  Congo. 

The  lai^er  house  was  built  on  Mr.  Comber's  return  from  his  second 
journey  to  Tungwa.  Like  materials  were  used,  and,  in  addition,  two  bed- 
rooms were  added  behind. 

Messrs.  Comber,  Crudgington,  and  Hartland,  sitting  in  front  of  the  house, 
are  surrounded  by  the  natives  engaged  in  building  the  stone  mission-house. 
The  pigeons  in  their  lofty  house  are  secure  from  all  marauders,  and  beside 
them  Mr.  Crudgington's  tent  is  pitched. 

To  the  right  of  the  picture  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  mission  donkeys 
inhabit  the  shed  to  the  left. 

When  the  stone  house  is  finished,  these  temporary  houses  will  be  used 
for  school-rooms,  and,  when  the  school  is  built,  they  will  become  sleeping 
rooms  for  any  boys  that  may  be  taken  into  the  house  for  special  training, 
or  one  of  them  may  be  used  for  a  temporary  hospital.  To  the  left  of  the 
bouse  stands  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  of  which  but  little  now 
remains.  

A  Journey  in   Honan. 

TB£  following  letter  has  just  been  received  from  our  devoted  missionary, 
the  Rev.  A.  6.  Jones : — 

«  Ohuh  'Ping  Tsien,  to  Northern  Sang  Su,  I  can  give  you 

*'  JwM  l*Ith,  1880.  a  short  account  of  the  whole." 

**  Mt  bxab  Mb.  Bathbs,— As  I  am  Flak  of  Wobk. 

now  on  my  way  home  to  'Tsing  Chen  "  I  left  the  depot  at  Ta-Ym  on  the 

fa  alter  the  spring  missionary  journey  23rd  of  the  2nd  moon,  and  arrived  at 
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Fei  8a  Olieii  Fa  about  the  lOIlt  of  Oe 
3rd  moon.    I  there  told  off  a  natiYe 
asBistant   of    good    experience    and 
perfect  trufltworthiness,  together  with 
a   good  fellow-helper,  indicating  to 
them  generally  what  I  thought  the 
best  direction  in  which  to  work,  as 
-well  as  the  most  suitable  modes.    A 
^ew  days  of  xain  enabled  me  to  do  this 
•all  the  more  satisfiMtorily.   About  the 
17  th  of  the  3rd  moon  I  arrived  at  Su 
'Tsien  Nien,  the  eastern  point  from 
which  I  had  decided  myself  to  work. 
I  at   once  had  the  medicines  and 
books  unpackedi  got  out  the  notice 
intimating  my  arrival,  and  by  noon 
was  ftill    of    work    with    patients, 
Poreign   medicine  is   something    so 
strange  to  them  that  each  patient  has 
to  get  a  ticket  describing  some  of  the 
leading  differences  between  it  and  the 
native  drugs,  as  also  the  method  by 
which  it  is  to  be  taken.    The  Chinese 
lower  orders  are,  of  course,  extremely 
unmly  in  some  xespects,  and  so  the 
door  of  my  room  in  the  inn  had  to  be 
kept  closed;  but  outside  were  sus- 
pended two  wall  sheets  on  rollers,  one 
describing    the   medicines,    and   the 
other  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  doctrine. 
This   sheet   stated   in   good  Chinese 
style  that '  Since  all  within  the  four 
seas  are  brothers  (a  saying  of  Con- 
fucius}, so  we  Westerns  could  not  help 
— >felt  impelled— to   communicate  to 
others  these  advantages,  of  which  the 
Truth  was  the  soufoe,  and  so— (1)  Our 
object  was  to  exhort   men  to   turn 
from  evil  and  seek  the  true  origin  of 
all  good  (though,  indeed,  the  marrow 
of  it  is  untranslateable) ;  (2)  To  give 
to  them  the  Ixx^  whid^  had  told  ui 
of  these  advantages ;  and  (3)  To  heal 
and  help  the  sick  poor.' " 

Medioinb  Ajsn>  Dogtbine. 
"As  I  had,  on  this  journey,  to 
do  my  own  dispensing,  I  could  only 
get  through  from  fifteen  to  twenty 


patisBte  per  aftemoen,  aRhou^ 
scores  w«re  waiting  £or  me  in  the 
inn-yard. 

"iSj  bazTOW-men  £  used  as  door, 
keepers,  bottle-washers,  and  mes* 
sengers.  Another  of  the  men  I  sent 
to  the  country  to  go  from  school  to 
school  selling  books,  and  aacertuning 
the  chaTaoter  and  feelings  of  those  he 
came  in  contact  with,  which  work 
he  did  well,  turning  up  some  good 
men  and  noting  important  featores 
for  ftitote  use. 

**  Bvery  evening,  after  dinner,  and 
up  to  eleven  or  twelve  o'dodk,  we 
generally  had  visitors  ooming  in  to 
talk  and  argue  in  friendly  way,  to 
hesr  and  be  heard,  and  so  forfli,  and 
thus  matters  went  on  in  a  fett- 
night 

**  I  had  intended  staying  a  month 
there,  and,  as  Christianity,  exo^t  in 
name,  was  almost  absolutely  novel  to 
the  people,  I  felt  that  it  was  li^t  to 
preach  it  discreetly. 

«*  On  the  first  Sabbath  we  ported  a 
very  significant  notioe  to  aay  that  the 
Universal  Church  had  for  its  invari* 
able  practice  to  worship  God  publidj 
and  collectively  once  in  every  seven 
days,  each  man  attending  to  his  own 
spiritual  matters|  and  therefoie  I 
should  on  that  day  see  no  patients. 

"  I  did  this  purposely,  not  on  any 
Sabbatarian  principle,  but  to  aet^  smd 
make  (hem  reoKss  ihat  we  aeUd^  cvr 
doctti/M, 

"NoW|  although  I  was  prooeeiiBg 
only  ratiier  cautiously,  still  I  wu 
not  without  my  feelings  that  I  n^ght 
be  toe  cautious.  I  therefore  had  a 
die  out  similar  in  expression  to  the 
religious  notice,  and  a  fredi  lot  of 
medicine  tickets  stmck  ofl^  so  thst  to 
each  patient's  home  might  go  a  dis- 
tinct statement  of  what  we  iomg^tn 
meant,  and  one  that  no  eae  eoeld 
gainsay.     This    I 
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dfliirotu  to  eneulate^  m  large  xmm-? 
bars  of  the  patsents  oamoiioin  afiur— » 
flay  fifteen  to  thirty  miles— and  must 
eairy  it  with  them  on  their  letiim. 

^We  had  a  good  sheet^tract^  pre- 
pared  by  the  Shanai  misaionaiieBy  and 
as  the  patients  came  a  sheet  was 
given  to  every  likely  person,  and  this 
went  on  daring  the  seoond  week," 

FXTBTHSB  WSST. 

^I  then  left  for  the  prefeotoral  dty 
in  the  west.  Arrived  there,  I  found 
my  two  men  returned.  They  had 
gone  out  and  almost  at  onoe  met  with 
a  man  who  had  lost  his  parents  in  the 
great  'Tai  'Ping  rebellion.  He  was  an 
infantry  sergeant.  He  recognised  the 
doctrine  as  similar  to  that  held  by  the 
rebeLi^  and  said  he  had  never  ceased 
to  believe  and  tmst  in  it.  The  man 
needed  no  preparation,  bnt  became  a 
learner  forthwith— fbU  of  aeal ;  formed 
a  dase  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  secured 
Che  interest  of  the  lieutenant's  wife, 
and  qnite  opened  np  the  doctrine  in 
that  village— a  kind  of  picket  station 
on  the  great  road  to  Honan.  They 
had  various  success  for  some  days, 
but  weve  at  last  arrested  by  an  officer 
and  brought  before  his  captain.  This 
captain,  however,  had  been  to  the 
porta,  and  knew  well  that  Christianity 
was  legal,  and  so  at  once  set  them 
free  before  the  amazed  town. 

*'You  will  perceive  from  all  this 
that  we  were  in  a  district  under  dose 
military  surveillanoe,  hence  turbulent 
to  a  degree.  When  I  was  at  Pei  Sa 
Cheu  Fu  six  men  at  onoe  were 
beheaded  close  to  the  inn  for  robbery 
and  murder. 

"  The  men  made  another  trip  to  the 
country,  but  it  was  too  near  wheat 
harvest  to  expect  much  result. 

^  Ptofiting  by  experience,  on  my 
arrival  at  the  prefeotural  dty  I  sent 
my  passport,  card,  and  medicine  tickeiit 
toiiJh  the  doctrine  notice  on  them,  to  the 


county  officer.  He]|  immediately 
ordered  two  policemen  to  come  over 
and  see  that  no  one  interrupted  o» 
annoyed  me.  He  asked  me  to  go  and 
see  him,  which  I  did.  He  spoke  in 
the  kindest  way,  told  me  not  to  pay 
the  polioe,  as  he  would  not  hear  of 
my  being  annoyed.  We  had  a  long 
talk  together,  and,  a  few  daya  alter, 
he  returned  my  visit  in  state. 

"There  things  ran  a  very  even 
course.  The  people  hardly  seemed 
to  know  I  was  a  foreigner,  and 
were  much  more  orderly.  The 
treatment  of  the  patients  went  on 
without  any  difficulty,  and  the  place 
seems  well  prepared  for  a  second 
visit  The  special  feature  was  this, 
that  a  very  large  wuniber  of  the  heat 
ckue  of  qffidal  eeeretariee  came  to  eee 
and  talk  vfiih  me^  thus  opening  new 
oirdes  of  influence  which  were  as 
unexpected  to  me  as  I  was  unpre- 
pared for  them." 

Whjlt  Thbt  Said. 

"After  a  stay  of  eighteen  days 
I  left  for  home.  At  Pei  Su  Oheu 
Fu,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  state  clearly  that  I  was 
a  British  subject,  as,  war  being  immi- 
nent with  Russia,  my  nationality 
became  everything,  the  country  being 
filled  with  rumours  that  the  foreigners 
were  '  rebelling ' — a  notion  that  yoa 
wUl  easily  fit  into  your  knowledge  of 
the  Ohinese  notions  of  their  relations 
to  the  rest  of  mankind.  When  I 
returned  I  brought  every  one  of  my 
staff  back  with  me^  judging  it  im- 
prudent to  leave  them. 

"As  a  sample  of  the  reports  circu- 
lated I  give  a  few.  Bed  iodide  of 
mercury  was  certainly  made  out  of 
human  blood.  Ck>nstitutional  walks 
in  the  evening  were  surely  to  find  the 
lucky  places  by  geomanoy,  or  take 
the  luck  away — ^an  awfal  thing  here. 
My    watoh    was    a    compass    for 
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geomancy.  The  madicine  was  to 
delude  people  into  believing  the 
doctrine.  All  my  followeis  regularly 
eat  this  medicine,  and  therefore 
follow  me.  The  hypodermic  injector 
wae  80  suspected,  and  eo  little  nnder- 
etood,  that  they  coald  only  say  it  was 
tmly  awful. 

«From  a  letter-messenger  of  ours 
who  passed  through  Sn  'Tstea  Nien 
twelve  days  after,  I  learned  that 
patients  were  still  coming,  despite 
these  reports,  a  fact  which  was  quite 
worth  knowing,  although  it  was 
currently  circulated  in  addition  that 
the  soldiers  were  to  guard  me  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  protecting 
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me. 

COKCBBKINa  Bbsults. 

"I  will  now  come  to  the  results, 
and  these,  indeed,  are  hard  to  esti- 
mate truly.  However,  I  will  first  try 
negatively. 

*'  (1)  No  opposition,  nor  counte- 
nance of  opposition,  was  given  by  the 
authorities,  as  had  often  been  the 
case  formerly.  They  appeared  either 
as  indifferent  or  appreciative. 

•*(2)  Nothing  very  bad  or  unex- 
pected was  eaid  against  our  books 
and  doctrine.  Even  if  the  medi- 
cine bore  the  brunt,  I  rejoiced 
that  in  doing  bo  it  drew  off 
attention  from  the,  to  them,  more 
hateful  heresy  called  Christianity. 
Being  itself  able  to  carry  its  own 
burden,  and  the  cases  all  seeming 
easiest  where  the  reports  were  most 
violent  and  absurd,  so  would  this 
point  be  stronger  and  more  reliable. 

'  *'  (3)  We  nowhere  encountered  that 
hatred  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
doctrine  which  in  other  parts  has 
become  increasingly  chronic.  It  was 
hearsay  hatred,  and  that  naturally 
erisiog  from  ignoranoe  and  super- 
stition. 

<*  Coming  to  the  positive  lesnlts^  I 


think  I  can  hardly  eaomente  all  flie 
manifold  advantageB  that  ate  to  be 
reckoned. 

«  The  eyes  of  many  a  one  hftvo  bssn 
opened  to  what  they  never  knew»  and 
many  have  received  and  enjoyed  the 
advantages  that  we  spoke  of. 

'<  I  have  had  my  men  right  under 
fire,  and  proved  all  my  arxaogementa 
The  attitude  and  views  of  offidab 
have  been  practically  ascertained,  aad 
a  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  faeU 
ing  of  the  mass  of  Chinese  towards 
us  has  been  ascertained  in  a  way  that 
will  be  of  pricelees  value-— is  even  dow 
indispensable — to  us.  In  fact,  I  have 
sailed  on  too  much  smooth  water  in 
Chins,  and  nothing  but  an  actual 
storm  will  show  you  the  violence  sod 
instability  of  the  elements^  however 
much  you  may  admit  it  in  words, 
or  be  ccmversant  with  meteorological 
laws." 

Caittiok  nr  Work. 

''You    will    note    that    I    began 
cautiously,    and    ended     cautiouslf. 
After  I   had   commenced,  my  con- 
science,   or,   perhaps,    my   scruples, 
whispered  that  I  was  over  cautioitf, 
whereas  the  event  showed  that  I  wis 
not  half  cautious  enough,  and  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  subordinate  a 
cool  view  of  things  to  the  arbitramsat 
of  our  desires,  however  good ;  and  so 
matter  how  much  we  wish  to  help 
people,  yet  is  there  a  virtual  limife 
placed  upon  us  by  them  as  to  the 
manner,  degree,  and  speed  with  whieb 
we  can  do  it.    This  last  being  a  fact 
little  understood  at  home— nearly  all 
the 'obstacles  being  thought  to  rande 
in  our  want  of  seal — ^I  take  the  more 
trouble  to  point  it  out  in  a  oooefste 
case. 

"  This  whole  aooount  of  the  spriag 
journey  ii,  of  oourse^  only  a  tipoti. 
and  therefore  reads  ooldly;  hot  it 
was  a  trying  time,  taH  of  wsniMB* 
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work,  lOoxQliing  joiuneya,  anzimu 
days — ay,  and  nighty  too.  I  had 
to  1x79  in  bad|  dark,  damp,  ill*Tentu 
lated  booBee,  witb  poor  and  inanffi- 
dent  food.  In  a  word,  it  was  one 
series  of  trials  and  difficulties,  and  it 
told  on  me,  and  weakened  and  de< 
pressed  me  so  that  I  could  not  shake 
off  a  most  violent  cold  I  got  till  just 
a  few  dajrs  since.  How  these  difficnl- 
ties  were  intensified  by  the  worst  of 
reports  thrown  on  my  personal  moral 
character,  frr  away  from  one's  own 


poimtrymen,  no  one  csn  tell  who  baa 
not  been  throngb  such  an  experience. 
Bat  this  we  all  have  to  bear.  Many 
as  have  been  the  troubles,  not  one 
could  be  mentioned — not  even  infa- 
mous defiunation — which  was  not  fUll 
of  instruction  and  advantage,  and 
there  was  not  one  tangle  of  difficulty 
through  which  was  not  traceable  the 
grateful  tokens  of  a  Divine  hand 
ordering,  adjusting,  and  over-ruling 
all,  for  <He  doeth  aU.  things  well.' 
"Alfkkd  G.  Jonbs.'* 


The  late  Rev.  John  Clark,  of  Brow^n's 

Tovsrn,  Jamaica. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Ck)mmittee  of  the  Society,  the 
following  resolution  in  relation  to  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clark 
waa  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  : — 


"  In  recording  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
John  Clark,  of  Brown's  Town, 
Jamaica,  this  committee  would  express 
their  si^icere  sympathy  with  the  widow 
of  their  decessed  brother,  who,  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  five-and-forty 
years  of  missionary  life,  not  only 
cheered  and  solaced  him  by  her  com* 
panionflhip,  but  laboured  with  him  as 
a  faithAi],  earnest^  and  devoted  fellow- 
helper  to  the  truth. 

'  *  Entering  into  the  labours  of  James 
Coultsrt,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann, 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  early  man- 
hood, Mr.  Clark  gave  himself  in  a 
spirit  of  unreserved  consecration  to  the 
work  of  Qod,  both  at  Brown's  Town 
and  in  the  districts  for  many  miles 
round,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  booths 
and  in  the  open-air,  as  opportunity 
ofEsred,  planting  churches,  organising 
schools,  and  building  ohapeb  (in 
addition  to  the  one  which  he  found 
nearly  completed  at  Brown's  Town) 
at  Bethany,  Bturge  Town,  Salem, 
Buxton,  and  Stepney. 


"  Mr.  Clark  landed  in  Jamaica  soon 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation in  1834,  but  during  th» 
existeace  of  apprenticeship,  which, 
being  only  another  form  of  slavery, 
led  to  the  perpetration  of  atrocities 
more  cruel  than  even  slavery  itself  had 
been  chargeable  with,  and  his  righteoue 
soul  becoming  vexed  with  the  abomi- 
nations of  which  he  was  the  eye- 
witness, with  all  the  ardour  of  an 
indignation  that  justly  burned  against 
the  wrongdoing,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  struggle  which  resulted  in  th» 
oompl<)te  freedom  of  the  slave  in  1888. 
Mr.  Clark  also  laid  himself  out  for  th» 
industrial  independence  and  social 
elevation  of  the  emancipated  classes 
by  the  purchase  of  small  freeholds^ 
and  the  formation  of  free  villages, 
which  now  rejoice  in  thriving  popula- 
tions which  form  the  *  back-bone '  of 
the  island.  No  missionary  showed 
more  lively  sympathy  with  the  negro, 
bond  or  free,  tiian  our  departed  friend ; 
and  though  the  latter  portion  of  hia 
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days  was  afflioted  by  choroli 
oceated  by  tha  evil  and  mistaken 
oaazaes  of  a  helper  be  bad  ireloomed 
from,  the  mother  oomitry,  he  died 
lamented  and  beloved  as  tiie  father  of 
a  people  for  whom,  with  exemplary 
dismterestedness,  oonsideratioDy  and 
tendemess,  be  bad  lived  throng^  so 
many  years. 

'  *  In  reriewing  the  life  of  Mr.  darki 
ibis  Committee  cannot  but  magnify 
the  grace  of  God  in  its  abounding  nse« 
fulness,  in  the  midtltades  brought  to 
the  Sayionr  by  bis  ministry,  in  the 
efforts  he  put  forth  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  in  the  part  he  took  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Jamaica 
College  for  the  training  of  a  native 
ministry,  and  in  the  zeal  with  which 
he  ever  laid  himself  out  to  promote 
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the  intsresie  of  the  Qhaaliii.  Hk 
death  was  a  beaotiliil  illnskntaoa  of 
the  words,  <  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord;  thay  rest  frnn  their 
labours^  and  (heir  noorks  do  follow  Uttm. 
For  whatever  the  mists  that  hoag 
around  the  few  years  whioh  preceded 
our  brother's  departure,  the  tbonaandfl^ 
including  all  dasses  of  the  eommuuij, 
that  assembled  at  his  grave  bon 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  apfneoia- 
tkm  in  which  his  life  was  held;  and 
this  Committee  is  enoomaged  intiie 
hope  that  those  who  have  been  led 
astray  will  be  restored,  and  that  tlie 
churches  which  Mr.  Clark  was  instni- 
mental  in  forming  wiU  have  before 
them  a  long  career  of  prosperity  in  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of 
peace.*' 


The  Late  Dr.  V^enger. 

THE  following  minute  was  passed  by  the  Committee  at  their  last  meet' 
ingi  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  Becords  of  the  Society : — 


Bbsolvxd,  *^  That  the  Committee  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have 
received  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
eorrow  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  their 
honoured  and  much  beloved  brother 
the  Bev.  John  Wenger,  P.D.,  of  Cal« 
cutta,  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  August 
last,  after  a  short  attack  of  serious 
illness. 

<<In  the  retrospect  of  a  life  so  noble, 
unselfish,  and  beautiful,  of  literary 
labours  so  remarkable  and  rare,  and 
of  missionary  consecration  so  complete 
and  unreserved,  the  Committee  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  devout  thank- 
fulness to  Almighty  God  fer  the 
abundant  grace  manifested  in,  and 
the  holy  influence  excited  .by,  their 
departed  Mend  and  brother,  who  fer 
more  than  forty  years  devoted  with 
•Qoh  unobtrusive  and  untiring  zeal  bis 


rare  gifts  and  sanctified  graoes  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qixiat 
on  the  great  continent  of  India, 

**  Colossal  in  mind,  yet  ever  gentle 
and  childlike  in  bearing ;  loving  ell, 
and  beloved  by  all>  especially  by  the 
native  Christians  of  India;  aaud 
labours  the  noMMt  responsible  and  ex* 
baustinfi^  and  often  continued  under 
attacks  of  physical  weariness  sod 
weakness,  during  a  long  life  he  hai 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
and  now,  like  a  shock  of  com,  fol^ 
ripe,  has  been  gathered  into  the 
heavenly  gamer. 

"In  recounting  his  varied  and  in* 

valuable  ssrvioesy'the  Oommitteedseire 
to  repeat  all  that  they  lecoidsd  ia 
their  special  aunnte  of  Angos^  1874 
[see  p.  ai9],  and  to  tiiis  they  deiiie 
now  to  add  an  encesnoa  el  M* 
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dmmt  thitikf^lnniln  t&at  a  Hfesoi&n 
■nd  noUs  btw  bson  orei  tanned  to  the 
IGanon  uid  tbeOlnuohof  ChriBtfbr  ao 
long  K  t«nn  of  yean. 

"  Pot  thebenaved  and  UTO-Btrioken 
son  and  daughter  and  the  othn 
i«UtiTes  and  txta^j  eonneotioiia  of 
tlieii  deoeoaed  friend  and  brothw,  the 
Committee  vould  fun  tendei  their  moat 
affection&teaTmpathy  and  deep  conoem. 
Spetnally  ironld  they  commend  to 
the    tender  compaMion  and   loving- 


kindneaa  of  the  tvet-sym^ttthelut 
SaTioot,  the  afflioted  and  atric^ea 
daughter  vho,  for  eo  many  yean  paat, 
with  nnstinted  and  nntiring  derotaon, 
has  ministered  so  lovingly  to  her 
honoured  father  nov  at  reat ;  feeling 
confident  that  her  father's  last  piajer 
will  be  abundantly  answered,  and 
that  the  Christ  he  ho  faithfully  aerred 
and  so  confidingly  trusted  will  nobly 
sustain  and  comfort  her  by  special 
manifestati(mB  of  hit  Iotb  and  gaee." 


Well  found  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India 

IN  the  lower  part  of  Bengal,  where  the  nun&ll  is  abundant  and  the 
elimate  damp,  people  are  not  ao  dependent  upon  weDs  for  water  as  in 
the  ZTortli-West.  There,  the  soil  Is  very  diy,  and  in  almost  every  garden  tad 
field  you  will  see  one  or  more  luoli  walls  as  the  one  here  represented.  The 
duty  of  fetching  water  from  them  devolvee  upon  the  women,  jnat  as  it  did 
in  the  dajs  ot  Bible  biatoij,  ud  erer;  momiDg  and  erening  the;  are  to  b« 
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seen  oanying  their  pitohen  of  crater.  The  poeseeaor  of  a  good  well  it  a 
fbrtunate  person,  and  any  one  who  digs  one  performs  an  act  of  merit.  The 
▼alue  of  a  good  supply  of  water  is  better  understood  in  these  psrbhed 
regions  than  in  oolder  countries.  During  the  hot  season,  in  many  plaoei 
every  blade  of  grass  is  dried  up,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  where  a  plot  ef 
grass  has  been.  Tet,  when  the  clouds  gather  for  the  rains  and  the  first 
refreshing  showers  £bJ1,  how  wonderful  is  the  change  which  takes  place ! 
In  a  few  days  you  can  trace  the  first  tender  blades,  and  almost  beliare  you 
are  aware  of  it  you  are  once  more  surrounded  by  refreshing  gvsen.  The 
withered  plants  reviye  and  all  nature  is  renewed. 

It  makes  one  long  for  the  time  when  the  showers  of  Divine  grace  shall  be 
poured  down  abundantly,  and  the  hearts  now  parched  and  withered  by  ua 
shall  bring  forth  fruit  to  Ood's  honour  and  gloiy.  Then  shall  the  graeioos 
promise  be  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  Indian  missions :  ''The  wildemev 
and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose  "  (Isa.  xzzv.  I).  L.  IL  B. 

Calcutta. 

JAPAN— WANTED,  A  COLLEAGUK 

Mr.  White  writes  by  the  last  mail  firom  Tokio  : — 

"We  are  still  greatly  prospering  I  can;  but  what  is  one  amongst  m 

in  our  work.     Since  I  last   wrote  many?    Will  you  not  try,  my  dsir 

you  two  more  Japanese  converts  have  Mr.  Baynes,  to  send  me  a  cdlleagae; 

been  baptised,  and  two  more  are  wait-  the  hurvest  is  ripe.    I  know  this  sum 

ing   baptism.     One  new  preaching  request  reaches  you  from  all  paitiof 

place  has  been  opened,  and  the  attend-  the  wide  mission  field ;  but  here  I  am 

anoe  is  most  encouraging.  alone.  Sorely  our  Divine  If  aslerkxMV 

"  The  work  is  wonderfdlly  opening  what  was  best  when  He  aent  the  dis- 

up  on  all  sides.    As  soon  as  the  very  dplee  forth  two  and  two  P    Whanirill 


hot  weather  has  a  little  passed  I  intend     the  Ohnrch  at  home  send  me  a  eom* 
opening  up  another  (a  sixth)  preach-     panion  P    Lord,  hasten  the  time! " 


ing  place.     I  am*working  as  hard  as 

NEWS  FROM  DELHI. 

The  following  letter  from  our  veteran  missionary,  the  Bev.  James  Smith, 

will  be  read  with  thankftil  interest : — 

'<  Mt  dbab  Bboiheb  BAvmes,—  work,  we  provide  for  tweD^y-Uve  mf- 
1  scarcely  know  what  to  write  that  vices  weekly,  with  an  sttanilanne  of 
will  interest  our  friends  in  the  Lord's     about  2,000  people.    This  has  netting 


work  in  Delhi  and  its  large  district,  to  do  with  bassar  preaching,  wUchve 
Our  labours  are  monotonous  to  a  cany  on  weekly  in  front  of  the  hoc^* 
degree.    In  connection  with  the  city     shop  in  one  of  the 
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Onr  Sanday  Benrioot  have  an  attend* 
ance  of  abont   200   natives  at  the 
chapel,  and  a  Friday  eyening  seryioe 
in  the  open  air  in  front  of  Mr.  Gny- 
ton'e  honee  haa  also  an  attendance  of 
200.     These  large  congregations  of 
eettled  hearers  are  most  enoonrag^g ; 
they  are  oomposed  of  members  of  the 
church,  and  those  whose  minds  are 
fayonrably  impressed  by  Christianity. 
I  cannot  bnt  hope  that  many  of  these 
are  not  fiur  from  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  nightly  meetings  are  well  attended, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  reyiyed  in- 
terest in  some  places  in^the  troths  of 
the  GoepeL    At  a  new  meeting  just 
being  established  in  a  new  locality, 
after  dnging  and  preaching,  doubting 
whether  the  people  would  appreciate 
prayeTf  I  was  going  away  without, 
when  one  of  the  men  sppeared  sur- 
prised, and  said,  'What,  going  away 
without  prayer?*    I  wa«,  of  oourse, 
Rlad   to    oomply    with   the   implied 
request. 

**  Beeide  the  fourteen  schools  in  the 
city  circle,  reaching  to  about  three 
miles  round  the  city,  we  haye  twelye 
at  out-stations  within  a  circle  of  forty 
miles.    These  haye  an  attendance  of 
600   boys   under  Christian  teachers. 
The  Sunday-school  contains  about  100, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  see  the 
members  of  Mr.  Guy  ton's  Bible- class 
with  paper  and  pencil  making  notes  of 
all  they  hear.     I  must  remark  that 
these  most  important  Christian  schools, 
forming  in   many  places  centres  of 
Christian   instruction,   are   kept   up 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  we  dare 
not  increase  them,  although  sometimes 
the  applications  are  most  tempting. 
The  other  day,  two  men  came  forty 
miles  to  ask  for  a  teacher.    They  said 
Mr.  Ghiyton   and    Chunni   Lai   had 
preaohed  in  their  yillage,  and  there 
were  250  families  anxious  for  instruc- 
tion    in   order    to   their   professing 
themaelyes  Christians.    With  a  con- 


siderable deficit  in  our  income,  we 
could  not  respond  to  their  request. 
Bsults  of  this  kind  from  cold-season 
itinerancy  often  manifest  themselyes, 
and  would  lead  to  permanent  moye- 
ments  could  we  follow  them  up  by 
sending  a  teacher ;  but  experience  has 
taught  us  that  it  is  useless  baptizing 
without   teaching,  and  the   heathen 
cannot  teach  each  other.    It  is  true 
the  fields  are  white  unto  the  haryest, 
but  we  haye  not  the  reapers,  nor  can 
we  make  them.    IVaining  classes  are 
of  the   utmost   importance   for   the 
permanence   of   our  work   and    the 
future  of  our  churches,  and  unless  we 
get  them  we  shall  be  left  fax  in  the 
rear  among  the  agencies  for  regenerat- 
ing this  great  land.    Bemember,  I  am 
not  wanting  bazaar  schools  for  giying 
a  secular  education  to  the  heathen;  I 
want    one    indigenous   Christianity, 
educating  and  preparing,  not  only  to 
hold  its  own  amid  the  growing  oulti- 
yation  of  the  age,  but  to  be  able  to 
take  up  an  aggressiye  position  towards 
the  growing  unbelief  around  us.    We 
haye  had  seyen  baptisms  this  year, 
and  one  sad  defection — a  Moulni,  of 
considerable  education,  baptized  three 
years   since.     Death  has  been  also 
busy  at  work  in  our  ranks.    Some  of 
our  oldest  workers  are  gone — ^William 
Collins,  Seotul   Das,  and  Hukamee 
are  all  gone  to  their  reward.     We 
could  ill  spare  them ;  but  it  pleased 
the  Master  to  call  them  up  to  the 
higher  sanctuary.    *  Work  while  it  is 
day,  for    the    night   cometh.*      My 
brother,  we  need  all  your  prayers. 
There    is  much  of  light  sometimes 
shining  on  our  path,  but  it  is  often 
followed  by  dense  darkness,  and,  were 
not  the  Master's  presence  a  reality, 
despair  would  be  ineyitable.    Thanks 
be  to  God  who  giyeth  us  the  yictory ! 
— ^Affectionately,  your  fellow-worker, 

"Jakes  Sioth. 
"  Delhi,  ilugf.  24,  1880." 
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The  Bey.  Daniel  Wilshere,  of  NassaU|  BahamaSi  writes  :«- 

*'  My  DSA.E  Mb.  Bayztes, — As  soxoe  few  artioleB  difficult  to  obtuain  th» 
Bahamas  are  still  needed  for  the  new  mission  schooner,  the  "A.  H,  BaynOf**  I 
venture  to  ask  through  the  Herald  the  kindness  of  firiends  to  supply  thsnt— 
(1)  A  good  telescope  or  binocular  glass.  {2)  Homoeopathio  medidne-diflst  sod 
book.    (3)  Double-barrelled  breach-loading  rifle. 

**  The  last  may  require  explanation.    I  am  strictly  peaoefal»  and  intend  to 

remain  so,  but  have  always  carried  a  gun  (hitherto  borrowed),  firsts  as  a  aignil 

for  pilot,  &0. ;  secondly  and  principally,  to  supply  us  with  a  little  fresh  meat 

I  can  have  a  goat  in  some  islands  for  the  shooting,  when  we  oould  not  catch  it; 

fiiaft  ducks  and  pigeons  can  be  shot.    Aiteri  perhaps^  a  fortnight  of  tinned  meati» 

I  assure  you  nothing  freeh  is  to  be  deapiaed,  especially  as  vegetables  axe  so 

difficult  to  obtain.    At  this  moment  the  recollection  of  a  dinner  supplied  by  a 

connorant  shot  off  Abaco  in  a  calm,  and  the  joy  of  the  crew  thereat,  is  viTidly 

before  me. 

'<  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Dak.  Wilseebs." 


We  are  thankM  to  report  that  Mr.  Jones*s  appeal  for  a  medioine-diest 
inserted  in  the  September  issue  of  the  H2bald  has  been  more  than  met.  Hie 
Treasurer,  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  writes : — ''  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  Mr.  Janes,  o^ 
Agra,  a  homoeopathic  medicine-chest ;  I  see  he  says  his  former  one  coit 
£2  lOs. ;  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  get  him  a  better  one  for  £5." 

Mr.  James  Hamilton,  of  the  General  Post  Office,  Edinburgh,  sends  £2  IDs. 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  writes,  "  Should  any  other  person  be  like-minded 
you  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  send  out  to  Mr.  Jones  a  much  larger  and  better 
furnished  one,  or  to  some  other  needy  missionary.' 

The  Bev.  John  Edwards,  of  Camden  Town,  has  also  very  generously  sent  a 
small  complete  chest,  and  Miss  Houghton,  of  New  Brighton,  has  forwarded 
one  which  formerly  belonged  to  her  honoured  brother. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  in  a  position  not  only  to  supply  Mr.  Jones,  but  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Price  also,  who  is  working  earnestly  in  Agra  and  the  districti 
and  to  send  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  B.  James,  of  Calcutta. 


We  are  very  thankful  to  learn  that  our  brother  Brojonath  Banerjee  has  been 
much  encouraged  in  his  work  in  the  district  of  Dinajpore  ;  he  had  the  gratifies- 
tion  of  baptizing  forty-two  persons  in  two  villages  last  month,  more  than  tbiitf 
of  them  being  from  among  the  heathen.  Since  then  he  has  had  a  great  trifti  of 
affliction,  having  been,  as  he  still  is,  very  ill  with  fever,  and  his  six  duldien 
and  his  wife  are  also  suffering  from  the  same  cause. 


The  wisdom  of  resuming  mission  work  at  Chittagong,  a  very  old  ststion  of 
our  Mission,  but  which  has  now  for  many  years  been  without  any  miBBODiiy 
of  our  Society,  is  under  consideration.  The  Committee  have  lequssM  Mr* 
Kerry,  of  Calcutta,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  place  and  to  report  to  tima  on  the 
BQbject. 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


OUR   1880  AUTUMNAL    MEETINGS. 

VERY  memorable  and  blessed  have  been  our  recent  Autumnal  Missionary 
Services  in  London.  Most  devoutly,  in  the  retrospect,  do  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  When  at  Cambridge  University,  Henry  Martyn 
wrote  to  a  friend  : — 

*'  We  have  had  a  delightful  series  of  services  here  this  week.  They  have 
deepened  consecration,  qoiokened  effort,*  and  lovingly  impelled  to  self-sacrifice. 
Meetings  of  such  a  sort  are  real  blessings ;  oh !  for  more  of  them." 

No  truer  words  could  be  found  by  which  to  characterise  our  recent 
gathenngs. 

Numerous  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  abundantly  testify  to 
the  hallowed  emotions  and  devout  resolutions  evoked  by  these  services. 
From  an  obscure,  almost  unknown  and  out-of-the-way  village  in  Cornwall, 
a  brother  writes  : — 

**  My  heart  is  overflowiDg  with  thankfulness  for  the  privilege  of  attending  our 
autumnal  missionary  services.  I  shall  never  forget  the  Conference  on  Tuesday 
morning.  How  the  address  of  Dr.  Landels  did  stir  my  heart !  I  so  longed 
to  be  a  rich  man  that  I  might  be  able  to  support  eight  or  ten  missionaries. 
Still  I  can  do  8omethingf  thank  God !  and  since  my  return  my  wife  and  I  have 
resolved  to  go  into  a  smaller  cottage  so  as  to  save  £2  per  year  of  rent  to  give* 
to  the  deaf  Mission,  and  we  are  full  of  joyfhl  plans  by  which  to  do  with  our  old 
dothas  for  another  year,  and  so  give  more  to  Christ  for  His  work  abroad.  How 
mueb  joy  there  is  in  giving  up  for  Him  I  I  send  £1  with  this,  and  wish  I  could' 
make  it  £10." 

We  oould  give  many  other  instances  of  a  like  kind,  all  showing,  in  the* 
wcbqBb  of  Henry  Martyn,  that  our  meetings  have  ''  deepened  consecration, 
quiik^cied  effort,  and  lovingly  impelled  to  self-sacrifice." 

OEh^  absence,  through  severe  illness,  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  from  the  desig- 
naitfoii  and  valedictory  service  in  the  Tabamade  on  Monday  evening  was 
detjly  regretted  by  all,  and  we  know  fnU  well  by  no  one  more  so  than  by^ 
himtelf-^for  up  to  almost  the  last  he  cherished  the  earnest  hope  of  taking^ 
part  in  the  meeting.  Very  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Chown,  who  so  willingly  consented  to  act  for  Mr.  Spurgeon ;  and,  although 
the  Iftteness  of  the  hour  jprevented  his  addressing  the  departing  brethren. 
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Ilia  generous  kindness  in  yielding  to  the  request  of  the  Committee  most 
vot  be  forgotten. 

For  the  Conference  on  Tuesday  morning,  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  we  can- 
not be  too  thankfyil.  Already  in  many  dicections  there  are  maniliBBt  tokens 
for  good  resulting  from  it.  The  resolution  so  unanimously  and  solemnly 
^adopted  by  the  Conference  was,  we  feel  sure,  but  the  pledge  and  earnest 
•of  still  farther  consecrated  determination  and  deepened  conviction.  Yery 
•urgently  do  we  implore  our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  plead 
in  importunate  supplication  that  the  impressions  then  produced  may 
intensify  and  extend — ^that  so  all  our  churches  may  be  quickened  into  a 
-deeper  and  more  abiding  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  privilege  in 
•connection  with  the  blessed  enterprise  of  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the 
<xospel  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  gwierous  challenge  of  Mr.  James  Harvey,  on  behalf  of  Mr«  Brock's 

church  at  Hampstead,  to  sapplemeiit  thetr  conftributions  to  a  sufficient  na 

to  entirely  support  one  missionaryf  has  been  already  followed    by  the 

churches  of  Glasgow  and  Plymouth^  and  many  others  are  moving  in  the 

'iiame  direction. 

Mr.  Banan's  promise  to  personally  contribute  an  annual  sum  equal  to  a 

« moiety  of  the  expense  of  one  missionary  has  heea  followed  by  a  farther  offer 

ftom  a  most  liberal  and  sympathetio  friend  of  the  Society,  who  wiahea  In 

name  to  be  withheld,  to  undertake  the  entire  annual  east  of  one  addiHoml 

mienonanff  should  a  suitable  one  present  himself.  And  many  other  gensroos 

responses  seem  to  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  that,  by  the  blessing  of  the 

Maater  whose  work  it  is»  thA  solemn  and  powerful  words  spokea  by  Dr. 

^'Landds  have  taken  reel  in  maaj  dbeetioBs,  and  am  alniadj  «ptiigi«g 

"^up  and  bringing  ft)rth  frett. 

The  public  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  a  most 
fitting  and  ddightful  dose  to  a  series  oi  services  long  to  be  remembered. 
An  aged  and  much-beloved  minister,  writing  of  this  meeting,  saja : — 

'^I  hare  atfasnded  aussionsxy  meetings  in  Ezeter  HaU  £or  neaily  half  a 
'Centni7»  bujt  never  remember  one — ^no,  not  even  in  the  days  of  Snibh— mwhick 
•such  a  high  and  spiritual  tone  was  manifested.  The  wondeilbl  words  of  Mr* 
Olover  thrill  through  me  yet,  and  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  WsH  all 
4poke  in  a  way  not  to  be  fbrgotten. 

^  Smraly  l^esa  1880  autnmnal  serriees  wtU  Biarik-ai  new  aai  hleased  dspaitne 
in  owrgnadMiasioaacy  Society,  aad,  if  thef  de^hmrhepefolafidiiiefBriagfce 
-onr  chuxehes  at  home ;  for,  as  the  resolt  of  a  long  life  of  ministerial  w«nk»  I  can 
1>ear  this  testimony  that,  in  my  jndgment|  the  measure  of  the  pulse  of  fl» 
misrionary  spirit  in  the  churches  at  home  is  the  sure  and  oertein  teat  of  Asir 
spirihud  liib  and  efl^ettfe  power^*^ 

not  aU  oar  friends  pray  tlist  these werdii  aaayptiin  jpuffceJit 
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May  the  reiolts  of  these  1880  autumnal  BerYices  of  the  Missionaiy 
Society  prove  blessed  and  inspiring  to  the  churches  at  home,  because  lead- 
uig  to  greater  and  far  grander  efforts  abroad — efforts  that  shall  be  in* 
truer  and  fuller  sympathy  "  with  the  urgent  and  pressing  wants  of  th& 
world,  and  the  devout  recognition  of  the  Saviour's  claims." 

Then,  indeed,  shall  we  say,  in  the  words  of  that  great  apostle  o^ 
missionary  consecration,  Henry  Martyn, ''  Meetings  of  such  a  sort  are  rea> 
blessings ;  oh !  for  more  of  them. 

The  Missionary  Conference  in  Bloomsbury 

Chapel. 

The  following  letter,  sent  to  all  pastors  of  Baptist  churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  will  show  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  regard  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bompas  and  Dr.  Landels.. 
Already  some  twenty  thousand  of  these  papers  have  been  put  into  circular 
tion. 

<*  Baptist  Mission  House,  19,  Castlb  Street,  Holbobn, 

"London,  B.C.,  I2th  October,  1880. 
"  My  dbab  Sib, — ^At  the  Autumnal  Missionary  Conference  held  on  Tuesday 
morniug,  6th  inst.,  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  two  papers  were  read—one  written 
by  Mr.  Bompas,  Q.C.,  on  *  Missionary  Organisation  in  Church  and  School;  ' 
the  other  by  Dr.  Landels,  of  Eegent's  Park,  on  '  Missionary  Consecration :  are 
Present  Contributions  adequate  to  the  Claims  of  the  Work  P '    A  very  strong 
and  unanimous  feeling  was  subsequently  expressed  by  the  pastors  and  delegatea 
present  that  these  two  papers  should  be  circulated  in  aU  our  churches  at  onoe». 
as  all  present  appeared  convinced  that  their  being  widely  read  and  pondered 
must  deepen  and  intensify  a  spirit  of  more  devout  and  complete  missionary^ 
consecration  and  liberality.    The  following  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  brethren  present  at  the  Conference,  will  show  their  solemn  determination  ta> 
do  their  utmost  to  secure  a  more  thorough  and  individual  appreciation  of  the 
claims  of  the  great  missionary  enterprise  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  the 
members  of  the  various  churches  and  congregations  represented  by  them  : — 

''On  the  motion  of  the  Bev.  Ed.  Medley,  B.A.,  of  Nottingham,, 
seconded  by  Ed.  Mounsey,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved : — 

"  <  That  this  Conference,  oompoeed  of  Ministers   and   Delegates   of 
Baptist  Churches  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  regarding  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gk)spel  throughout  the  world  as  the  great  work  of  the  Christian 
Church,  while  it  feels  thankftil  for  what  has  been  already  done,  and 
especially  for  the  many  instances  of  consecrated  self-sacrifice  which  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  cannot  but 
deeply  regret  that  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  churches  generally  are  so^ 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  work,  and  hereby  records  its* 
•aroeet  desire  and  fervent  prayer  that  a  spirit  of  far  more  complete  and 
tboioagh  consecration  may  soon  be  manifested  by  all  their  members. 
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" '  It  desires  fortlier  to  recognise  the  great  adyantftges  that  would  accme 
from  the  establishment  of  oloser  relations  between  chnrch  organisation  and 
mission  work,  and  of  more  systematic  efforts  to  induce  all  church  members 
to  individually  contribute  to  the  great  missionary  enterprise  ;  and  finally, 
this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  resolute  determination  to  evoke  by 
example,  as  well  as  by  exhortation  and  precept,  the  larger  liberality  80 
urgently  demanded  alike  by  a  true  regard  for  the  wants  of  the  world  and 
the  devout  recognition  of  the  Saviour's  claims,' 
"Many  promises  of  enlarged  liberality  have  been  already  received;  and 
these,  I  earnestly  trust,  are  but  the  first-fruits  of  a  harvest  of  very  genenl 
and  self-sacrificing  gifts.    The  Committee  of  the  Society  have  resolved  to  seai 
these  papers  to  every  pastor  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  in  conformity  with 
this  resolution,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  copies  with  this  note,  and  to 
earnestly  request  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  bring  them  under  the  considera- 
tion of  your  church  and  congregation  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.    Should 
you  desire  to  have  copies  for  free  distribution,  I  shall  be  happy,  on  hearing  from 
you,  to  send  you  as  many  more  as  you  wish.    The  Committee  are  deeply  anxious 
that  these  papers  should  be  read  and  pondered ;  and  you  will,  I  am  confident, 
greatly  advance  the  interests  of  Foreign  missionary  enterprise  if  you  will 
specially  bring  before  your  people  the  Paper  by  Dr.  LAin)KLS  on  "  Mimonary 
■Consecrationy"  and  urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  prayerfully  reading  it  for 
themselves. 

**  In  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  our  Autumnal  Missionary  Conference 
•of  1880  may  lead  to  a  deeper  and  clearer  apprehension  of  the  needs  of  the  world 
and  the  claims  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  confident  assurance  that  you  will  do 
all  in  your  power  to  foster  and  promote  this  blessed  result, 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  With  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 
•*  Yours  faithfully, 

"ALFEED  HENRY  BAYNBS, 
"  General  Secretary. 

"  Note.— One  of  the  most  generous  of  contributors  to  the  Mission  writes:— 
<  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  most  helpful  and  stimulating  if  tbs 
pastor  of  every  one  of  our  churches  in  the  United  Songdom  would,  within 
the  next  month,  read  to  his  congregation,  instead  of  the  ordinary  sermon,  the 
noble  paper  and  appeal  of  Dr.  Landels.  It  would  be  a  little  relief  to  the 
ipastors,  and  a  blessing  to  the  Mission.' " 

Missionary  Organisation  in  Church  and 

School. 

BY  H.  M.  BOMPAS,  ESa,  M.A.,  aC. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  consider  the  need  for  increased 
missionary  effort.  I  assume  that  we  all  feel  that,  considerable  as  are  Uie 
efforts  now  made  by  the  Church  of  Christ  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
world,  they  are  but  a  poor  response  to  the  call  upon  us  which  God 
has  made  in  answering  our  oft-repeated  prayers  and  opening  wide  doocs 
for  the  entrance  of  His  truth  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.    If  it  te  one, 
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118  Patd  sayB,  that  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of 
God,"  and  that  the  salvation  of  the  nations,  therefore,  is  dependent  on  the 
sending  forth  of  preachers  of  God's  Word,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  us  all  as 
individuals,  and  still  more  of  our  churches  as  such,  to  make  such  sacrifices 
for  this  work  as  shall  show  that  we  are  disciples  of  Him  who  gave  His  life 
for  those  whom  He  calls  on  us  to  aid. 

It  is  especially  to  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  our  churches  that  I  wish 
to  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time.  A  Christian  church  has  two  objects  : 
first,  the  edification  of  its  own  members ;  secondly,  the  spreading  abroad  the 
truth  of  Christ.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  our  churches  feel  how  truly 
this  last  is  a  purpose  of  their  very  existence ;  although  I  suppose  all 
ministers  accept  it  as  one  main  object  of  their  preaching,  and  Sunday- 
schools,  district- visiting,  and  other  agencies  are  happily  ever  on  the  increase. 
In  very  many  of  our  churches,  at  any  rate,  the  duty  seems  only  to  be 
recognised  as  one  applying  to  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  and  the 
charge  of  Christ,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,"  seems  not  to  be  considered  as  any  concern  of  theirs.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  all  Protestant  Churches;  thus,  the  Moravians  did,  and  I 
believe  still  do,  consider  it  as  much  a  point  of  their  church-life  to  send 
forth  teachers  to  the  heathen  as  to  provide  for  the  edification  of  their  own 
members,  and  in  this  devotion  to  Christ's  cause  have  secured,  I  think, 
their  own  spiritual  life. 

If  there  were  anything  in  the  form  of  our  church  organisation  which 
was  unsuited  to  this  work  it  would  be,  I  think,  its  strongest  condemna- 
tion ;  but  the  fact  that  the  modem  missionary  spirit  in  England  arose 
amongst  us  shows  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  our  form  of  church  government  does  render  necessary  special 
watchfulness  and  careful  organisation,  for  reasons  to  which  I  may  have 
occasion  to  refer> 

Union  is  strength,  and  it  needs  no  lengthened  discussion  to  show  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  churches  should  unite  in  order  more  effectually  to 
accomplish  the  one  great  work  of  evangelising  the  nations.  It  would  be 
well,  indeed,  if  all  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  would  unite  in  this  work, 
but  experience  seems  to  show  that  this  is  impossible ;  the  necessity,  however, 
of  a  central  society  in  each  denomination,  such  as  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  is  generally  acknowledged.  I  cannot  think,  however,  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  leave  the  work  to  any  such  Society,  or  to  any  individual  efforts. 
If  churches  are  the  appointed  means  by  which  Christians  are  to  strengthen 
themselves  for  Christ's  work,  it  is  surely  part  of  each  church's  work  to  do 
something  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  their  organisation  should 
be  directed  to  this  as  much  as  their  other  duties. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  a  few  suggestions  of  means  for  carrying  out  this  part 
of  a  church's  work.  And  first  it  would  seem,  at  least  in  the  larger  churches, 
that  one  of  the  church  officers  should  be  specially  appointed  to  superintend 
it.  The  pastor  himself  should  be  at  the  head  of  this  as  of  all  church- 
life,  but  his  attention  must  be  mainly  directed  to  the  members  of 
his  own  church,  while  the  obtaining  and  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  missionary  facts  and  the  collecting  subscriptions  are  matters  which 
properly  fall  to  deacons  or  other  church  officers.  In  many  churches  this 
is  left  to  the  secretary  of  the  missionary  auxiliary,  but  where  this  is  the  case 
it  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  church-life,  and  falls  usually  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  of  the  members  only.  If  it  is  thought  that  it  may  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  deacons  as  a  body,  it  may  be  answered  that  what  is  every- 
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body's  biisineB8  is  nobody's  business,  and  tbat  tbe  work  will  be  better 
performed  if  one  man  who  is  really  interested  in  missioinii  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  as  we  have  said,  to  diffuse  infonnadon 
and  collect  subscriptions.  The  first  may  partly  be  accomplished  bj 
taking  care  that  the  Missiokaby  Hbbaxd  reaches  all  the  members  of  the 
churdi  who  are  or  should  be  subscribers.  But  this  is  not  sufficient,  for 
many,  from  want  of  real  interest  or  press  of  business,  do  not  read  it  eren 
when  they  have  it.  Much  interest  would  be  excited  if  the  pastor  would 
mention  from  time  to  time  any  news  of  importance  from  the  mission-fieid 
at  the  church-meetings  or  week-eTcning  senioes,  or,  where  these  are  not 
well  attended,  at  the  Sunday  services.  If  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  were 
sometimes  illustrated  by  actual  facts  from  the  mission-field,  it  would  gire  t 
feeling  of  reality  to  the  services  in  our  chapels  which  I  fear  they  somfltimiw 
lack*  In  oases  where  the  pastor  is  fully  occupied  with  the  home  work  of 
the  church,  it  might  be  one  duty  of  tiie  officer  appointed  over  mission 
work  to  see  that  the  pastor  is  made  acquainted  with  any  facts  of  interest  as 
soon  as  information  of  them  is  received. 

Where  there  is  a  missionary  working-party  meeting  periodically,  thit 
also  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  disseminating  information ;  and  such 
an  institution  should  exist  in  connection  with  every  church,  because  what 
people  work  for  they  care  for,  and  it  is  sure,  therefore,  to  deepen  the 
sympathy  with  missionary  effort  of  those  who  join  it.  In  many  cases  this 
working-party  might  be  in  connection  with  a  young  men's  society  such  as 
will  presently  be  referred  to. 

The  other  duty  is  the  collecting  of  subscriptions.  And  here  I  xemaik,  in 
the  first  place,  tiiat  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  course  with  all 
church  members,  except  the  very  poorest,  that  they  should  give  something 
to  the  mission  cause.  If  it  is  felt  to  be  a  duty  to  give  something  to  the 
support  of  the  poor — ^and  this  is  almost  always  recognised — ^is  it  not  at 
least  an  equal  duty  to  give  some  help  to  the  extension  of  Chxisf  s  Kingdom, 
the  first  petition  of  the  prayer  our  Saviour  taught  us  ?  So  far,  however, 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  only  one  out  of  every  150  of  the  membeis 
of  our  churches  subscribe  ten  shillings  a-year  to  the  Baptist  ICsaioiiaiy 
Society.  I  cannot  think  that  the  case  is  fairly  met  by  an  anniial  col- 
lection; the  poorer  members  find  it  hard  to  give  any  substantiai  smi 
once  a«year,  and  many  who  could  do  it,  do  not.  In  some  churches  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  of  collecting  subscriptioiis  every  month,  and  with 
most  satisfactory  results;  and  every  month,  if  not  every  week,  an 
opportunity  of  giving  to  the  missions  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  affoided 
to  eveiT  member  of  the  church.  Various  modes  might  be  adopted  of 
accomplishing  this.  In  some  churches,  each  montii  an  envelope  is 
given  to  each  member  in  which  the  subscriptions  may  be  pboed, 
and  which  are  collected  by  ladies  appointed  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  treasurer.  If  this  became  usual,  anangements 
might  be  made  at  the  Mission  House  for  providing  these  envelopes  as  thef 
now  do  cards  and  boxes.  Although  I  have  mentioned  the  members  of 
the  chmrch  because  upon  them  espedallv  devolves  all  ehnreh  work,  yet 
such  envelopes  are  usually,  and  rightly,  given  to  all  seatp^holderB,  ss  miaj 
who  do  not  join  the  church  may  be  willing  to  aid  the  mission  eanse.  Upon 
church  members,  however,  the  duty  should  eq>ecia]ly  be  pressed,  both  from 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  home,  of  at  least  giving  something  eadi  mauA  to 
this  object. 
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The  danger  of  ihk  mode  of  coll^oting  subscriptions  is  that  it  may  not 
secure  the  large  amounts  which  certainly  ought  to  be  received  from  many 
of  our  richer  brethren.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  subscriptions  of 
£500  or  £1,000  to  the  building  of  a  chapdy  but  how  seldom  are  such  sums 
seen  in  the  subscription  list  of  our  Society  ;  and  yet  surely  the  providing 
living  witnesses  for  Christ  is  the  great  need  of  the  present  day  ?  Beautiful 
chapels  are  very  desirable,  and  I  have  no  wish  that  the  subscriptions  to 
them  should  lessen,  nor  do  I  think  that  greater  earnestness  in  mission  work 
will  lead  to  this.  What  I  do  wish  is  to  induce  our  wealthier  brethren  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  using  the  money  God  has  given  them  in 
the  way  that  will  at  last  seem  to  them  to  have  been  wisest  if  they  give 
their  £5  or  £10  to  meet  the  cry  for  iresh  missionaries  coming  from  India 
and  China,  while  they  give  their  £100  or  £1,000  to  supply  the  outward 
temples  for  Gk>d's  worship  or  the  physical  needs  of  His  people,  which, 
though  they  should  not  be  neglected,  are  surely  of  the  less  importance  of 
the  two  ? 

The  second  duty  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  devolves  upon  the  churches  is 
to  provide  the  men  for  the  mission-field.  It  seems  usually  to  be  supposed 
that  this,  at  least,  is  a  matter  resting  with  individuals  alone  ;  but  is  this  so  ? 
There  are  no  doubt  men  whom  God  Himself  calb  to  the  mission-field,  and 
about  whose  duty  no  question  can  arise ;  but  these,  after  all,  form  only 
a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  the  mission  staff.  Is  it  certain  that  the  wisest 
way  of  obtaining  the  other  men  who  are  needed  is  to  trust  entirely  to  their 
own  feelings,  and  to  their  wish  to  take  this  office  upon  themselves  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  many  who  are  most  suited  for  it  would,  from  the  consciousness  of 
their  own  fimltiness  and  imperfection  compared  with  their  ideal,  be  the 
least  likely  to  come  forward,  and  that,  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  services  of 
such  men,  it  is  for  others  to  see  their  fitness  and  to  call  them  to  the  work. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  each  church  to  find  men,  as  well  as  money,  for  this 
great  work  ?  Are  there  not  many  who  would  not  come  forward  of  their 
own  accord  who  would  hesitate  to  refuse  a  call  from  their  fellow-members 
to  undertake  this  service  ?  The  mode  in  which  this  can  be  best  done  will 
vary  in  different  circumstances ;  but,  if  the  pastor  and  deacons  of  each 
church  were,  from  time  to  time,  to  consider  whether  there  were  not  some 
member  who  would  be  suited  for  the  mission-field,  and  then  either  bring 
the  matter  before  the  church,  that  the  church  might  as  a  body  ask  the 
member  so  chosen  to  go  forth  in  their  name,  and  promise  him  their  support* 
or  at  least  talk  to  such  member  privately  and  set  before  him  the  needs  of 
our  Society,  I  think  much  good  would  result.  In  this  way  more  mission- 
aries of  the  highest  order  would  be  obtained,  while  equal  benefits  would,  I 
believe,  accrue  to  the  churches  themselves.  A  church  which  had  thus 
sent  forth  one  of  its  own  members  would  feel  a  deepened  interest  and 
sympathy  in  missions,  which  would  stir  it  up  to  greater  exertions,  and 
would  react  upon  the  devotedness  and  spiritual  life  of  those  that  remained 
behind. 

Even  where  there  is  no  member  of  a  church  willing  to  undertake 
mission  work,  it  may  be  deserving  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  a  church  to  seek  dsewhere  for  some  one  whom  they  could  send 
as  their  missionary  to  the  heathen,  and  whose  support  they  could  guarantee. 
The  practice  of  letting  individual  churches  support  a  missionary  who  is 
yet  under  the  control  of  a  central  Society  appears  to  succeed  in  the  case  of 
the  London  City  Mission.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  adds  very 
much  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  church  in  the  mission  work ;  and,  though 
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I  am  well  aware  that  considerable  objections  have  been  urged  against  it, 
and  it  has  to  some  extent  been  tried  without  apparently  any  very  good  results, 
yet,  if  it  were  adopted  by  a  church  which  felt  that  a  mission  to  the  heathen 
was  an  essential  part  of  its  church  life,  I  think  it  might  produce  smne  of 
the  good  effects  which  do  result  when  a  member  of  a  church  is  sent  out 
and  supported  by  the  church  by  money  and  prayer,  as  Mr.  Coiaber 
has  been  by  the  church  at  Camden  Road  and  Mr.  Bentiey  by  the  church  at 
the  Downs. 

These  remarks  seem  capable  of  wider  application.  Work  among  the 
heathen  has  now  been  so  enlarged  that  there  is  ti  need  for  workm  of 
various  kinds  besides  missionaries.  Thus  the  Zenana  Mission  is  opening  a 
constantly  increasing  field  for  ladies.  But  ladies  especially  are  unlikely  of 
themselves  to  break  through  their  home  ties  and  to  thrust  themselves 
forward  into  such  a  position.  Yet  there  are  a  large  number  of  single 
women  whose  lives  are  wanting  in  true  happiness  because  they  have  no 
definite  object.  Could  not  some  of  these  be  induced,  by  a  wise  inflaenee 
on  the  part  of  pastor  and  deacons,  to  give  themselves  to  Zenana  work,  and 
to  go  forth,  in  some  cases  at  their  own  cost,  in  others  at  the  cost  of  the 
church,  to  strengthen  that  band  of  workers  who  are  so  successfully  striving 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  wives  and  mothers  of  India  ? 

Again,  is  it  not  strange  how  little  weight  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  w 
usually  given  to  the  consideration  where  best  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  can  be 
served?  Men  go  to  India  or  China  because  they  will,  in  a  few  yeais, 
achieve  wealth  or  honour ;  how  few  go  there  becauae  they  will  have 
opportunities  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  winning  the  honour  so 
vividly  described  in  the  words,  "  they  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever  " !  Could  not  some  young  men  be  foimd,  who  might  not  be  willing  to 
become  mimsters  or  missionaries,  who  were  yet  wiUing,  at  the  caU  of 
Chris'/s  people,  to  choose  a  business  in  some  heathen  country  with  the  view 
of  aiding  the  missionaries  there  in  their  work.  To  such  men  it  might 
make  all  the  difference  to  feel  that  they  were  not  thereby  severing  tiieir 
Christian  ties,  but  woidd,  when  away  from  home,  have  the  constant 
sympathy  and  advice  of  those  with  whom  they  had  fiivt  learnt  to  woik  for 
Christ. 

In  all  these  ways  it  seems  to  me  that  much  help  would  be  rendeied  to 
our  Society  if  the  pastors  and  officers  could  lead  our  churches  to  look  oo 
mission  work  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  as  part  of  that  service  of  Christ  to 
which,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  church,  by  the  very  essence  of  the  rite 
of  baptism,  they  all  are  called.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  tiiat 
what  I  have  urged  is  rather  Utopian,  and  that,  though  tiiere  was  a  tims 
when  our  churches  inquired  into  and  influenced  the  private  life  of 
their  members,  now  they  are  littie  more  than  associations  of  Christiaiifl 
for  purposes  of  public  worship  and  work ;  and  of  some,  at  any  rate,  of  onr 
churches  this  is  true.  But  if  it  be  so,  is  not  this  a  defect?  Were  not  the 
churches  foimded  by  the  apoeUes  certainly  more  than  this?  and  ou^t  we 
not  to  set  before  us  a  high  ideal  to  which,  if  we  cannot  realise  it  petfectly, 
we  may  endeavour  to  approach  ?  It  may  be  that  an  effort  to  render  oar 
churches  more  active  in  mission  work  might  bring  as  great  bkawingstP 
themselves  as  to  the  heathen,  and,  by  giving  them  a  fresh  objeet  for  jaat 
effort,  draw  the  members  of  our  chnrohes  closer  together,  and  break  down 
those  divisions  of  character  and  social  position  which  onght  to  bemngcd  m 
the  higher  union  through  Christ,  the  one  Head  of  the  Church. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  mainly  of  mission  work  in  relation  to  the 
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of  our  cbuTches ;  but  there  is  another  branch  of  mission  organisation  to 
which  I  especially  ought  to  refer — ^I  mean  juvenile  auxiliaries  and  young 
men's  associations.  Amongst  adults  we  necessarily  look  for  aid  especially 
to  church  members,  for  though  we  may  expect  some  pecuniary  aid  from 
others,  yet  any  one  who  is  willing  to  take  an  active  part  with  missions  will 
usually  join  himself  to  home  church  organisations.  But  with  the  young 
the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
efficient  missionary  organisation  among  them.  We  know  that  tastes  and 
habits  of  thought  in  secular  matters  are  usually  formed  in  youth,  and  so  in 
spiritual  things  those  who  in  childhood  have  learnt  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  missions  are  usually  their  active  supporters  in  after-life.  In 
considering  this  part  of  our  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  before  our 
minds  two  distinct  subjects— >first,  how  to  interest  children  in  missions;  and, 
secondly,  how  to  preserve  and  deepen  such  interest  at  the  time  that  they 
grow  up  into  young  men  and  women,  since  much  of  the  spiritual  work 
that  is  effected  among  children  in  this  and  other  things  is,  I  fear,  lost  from 
a  want  of  wise  efforts  to  preserve  it  during  the  criticfd  period  of  their  lives 
when  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  old. 

With  regard  to  the  first  subject,  most  of  our  Sunday-schools  have  a  mis- 
sionary auxiliary,  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Young  Men's  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Association  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  these,  and  to  provide  for 
missionary  addresses  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  tlnnecessary  for  me  to 
go  at  length  into  the  way  in  which  these  should  be  sustained;  many  among 
my  hearers  are  more  competent  to  do  this  than  myself.  A  missionary 
address  once  a-month,  and  a  missionary  afternoon  at  least  once  a-quarter, 
would  afford  an  opportunity  of  bringing  interesting  facts  before  the 
children.  I  may  suggest  that  the  actual  exhibition  of  objects  illustrating 
heathen  customs  and  missionary  life  would  deepen  the  interest  of  the 
children — for  children  learn  much  by  the  eye.  I  have  no  doubt  the  loan 
of  these  from  the  Mission  Museum  would  be  gladly  made  by  the  Committee 
under  proper  security  for  their  return.  Again,  the  formation  in  all  large 
towns  of  a  central  Association,  to  provide  for  addresses  by  competent  men 
at  the  different  schools,  and  to  help  to  stir  them  up  to  greater  exertions, 
would,  I  think,  be  of  value.  A  plan  has  been  recently  adopted  by  the 
Young  Men's  Baptist  Missionary  Association  which  I  think  may  prove  of 
some  value,  though  it  has  hardly  yet  been  long  enough  in  action  to  judge 
of  its  effect.  For  a  small  subscription  any  school  or  Bible-class  is  supplied 
with  a  copy  every  month  of  a  letter  from  some  foreign  missionary.  These 
letters  include  answers  to  letters  from  our  secretary,  who  will  ask  in  them 
any  questions  that  are  sent  to  him  by  a  subscribing  school  or  class  as  to 
the  customs  of  the  heathen  or  the  details  of  mission  work. 

One  thing  I  would  urge  upon  those  who  have  the  management  of  such 
auxiliaries,  and  that  is  that  they  should  in  all  cases  include  the  children  of 
the  members  of  our  churches,  and  not  be  confined  to  the  Sunday-school. 
Whatever  view  be  taken  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  children  of  parents  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  life  attending  our  Sunday-schools,  which  has,  I  believe, 
been  much  discussed  during  the  recent  centenary  meetings,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  case  now ;  and  children  that  do  not  attend  the  Sunday-school  are 
often  without  any  systematic  mission  influence.  There  ought  to  be  little 
difficulty  in  including  them  in  any  juvenile  auxiliary,  and  they  might  then 
attend  the  school  on  some  of  the  mission  afternoons,  which  wotdd  be  an 
advantage  alike  to  them  and  the  school. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  wants 
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our  young  men  and  women.  This  cannot  be,  I  think,  tliroogh  the  same 
Association — at  any  rate,  unless  it  is  divided  into  two  branches;  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  make  young  men  and  boys  work  together.  Something  may  no 
doubt  be  done  through  the  Bible-classes,  but  I  think  there  should  either  be 
a  distinct  Association,  or  mission  work  should  be  made  one  object  of  the 
mutual  improyement  society  where  such  exists  in  connection  with  the 
church.  The  object  should  be  as  &r  as  possible  to  set  the  members  to 
work.  The  young  women  might  have  working  parties ;  the  young  men  might, 
in  some  cases,  be  induced  to  give  addresses  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
those  that  are  teachers  might  have  preparation  classes  on  mission  subjects. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  too  frequent  meetings  in  these  days,  when  most 
persons  have  their  time  so  fully  occupied,  and  this  will  often  be  a  leasou 
for  having  no  separate  society,  and  for  making  the  support  of  missions  one 
of  the  objects  of  a  mutual  improvement  society.  A  great  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  interest  in  any  society  that  is  formed  all  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  church,  and  not  only  the  teachers  in  the  school;  it  is  a  church 
work,  as  I  have  said,  not  merely  a  school  work.  In  such  an  Association  the 
duty  of  men  and  women  giving  themselves,  and  not  only  their  money,  to 
Chnst's  cause,  should,  I  think,  be  frequently  dwelt  on,  so  that  those  who  are 
qualified  should  realise  that  the  question  whether  or  not  they  will  devote 
themselves  in  some  form  to  missions  among  the  heathen  is  one  from 
which  they  cannot  escape.  Surely,  as  long  as  there  is  a  need  for  more  mis- 
sionaries in  the  field,  it  is,  primdfacie^  the  duty  of  every  qualified  ChristiaB 
man  to  obey  Christ's  command :  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
(Sospel  to  every  creature,"  and  each  young  man  ought  to  ask  himself,  not  if 
there  is  any  reason  why  he  should  go  out— -the  fact  that  the  heathen  are 
perishing,  and  that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought  with  the  predoos 
blood  of  Christ,  is  reason  enough  for  that — ^but  rather  if  there  is  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  go,  in  the  pointings  of  Qod's  providence,  or  special 
openings  for  home  work  or  duties  arising  from  home  ties. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  advantage  that  may  spring  from  a  csntral 
Association  being  formed  in  a  town  or  county.  I  tlunk  such  an  AasooiatioD 
would  be  especially  advantageous  in  aiding  and  directing  the  work  among 
our  young  men  and  women. 

With  one  other  suggestion  I  bring  this  paper  to  a  dose.  We  have  now 
in  our  body  an  increasing  number  of  yoimg  men  and  women  of  wealth  and 
high  social  position,  many  of  them  meml^rs  of  our  universities,  some  of 
them  possessed  of  exceptional  ability.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  social  position;  but  such  gifts 
as  I  have  named  are  talents  which  do  qualify  their  possessors  to  do 
work  of  especial  value  if  their  spiritual  earnestness  and  fiuth  are  as 
great  as  those  of  others.  But  such  gifts  are  also  a  speotal  temptation,  and 
render  it  more  difficult  than  it  is  to  some  others  to  engage  in  active  work 
for  Christ.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  present  time  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  interest  such  in  our  mission  work*  Some  of  the 
suggestions  I  have  made  on  church  work  may  aid  this,  but,  as  those  of 
whom  I  speak  will  not  be  numerous  in  any  single  church,  it  seems  to  be 
specially  a  case  in  which  joint  action  might  be  attempted.  I  have 
thought  that  in  London  and  in  some  of  our  larger  towns  to$rm$  might  be 
occasionally  held,  to  which  only  young  men  and  women  of  some  social 
position  should  be  invited,  and  at  which  some  gentleman  of  high  position 
might  be  the  host,  and  at  which  the  claims  of  missioa  work  might  bo  mged 
in  earnest  practical  w<nrds  such  as  we  hear  from  time  to  tins  iopm 
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Mr.  Baynes.  Such  a  scheme  could  only  be  carried  out  by  the  hearty  and 
wise  co-operatioQ  of  our  pastors ;  but  I  do  think,  if  we  desire  to  keep  united 
with  us  in  actiTO  work  the  most  highly  educated  and  refined  of  our 
younger  members,  some  such  effort  should  be  made.  Association  and 
example  greatly  lessen  the  difficulties  whidi  such  men  and  women  often 
feel  amidst  our  Dissenting  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  I  deeply  feel  that  it  is  easy  to  plan,  and  to 
talk  or  write ;  the  difficulty  is  to  act  If  I  am  right  in  the  estimate  I  haTe 
made  of  the  call  upon  our  churches,  as  such,  for  actiTe  mission  work,  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done.  That  rests  with  you ;  it  is  possible  only  if  you 
realise  by  faith  Christ's  love  and  su&rings  for  us ;  if  you  hare  communion 
with  Him  till  His  mind  becomes  yours ;  if  you  learn  to  love  Him  with  a 
love  which  shall  make  dull  things  interesting,  and  painful  things  pleaMant, 
because  done  for  His  sake.  If  that  spirit  be  in  yon  and  in  our  churches, 
there  is  yet  hope  for  the  heathen,  and  Christ  dwelling  in  us  shall  in  very 
deed  be  the  light  of  the  world. 

Missionary  Consecpation :  are  Present  Con- 
tributions adequate  to  the  Claims  of  the 
\Vork  ? 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  LANDELS,  D.D. 

The  title  of  our  subject  indicates  the  course  we  are  expected  to  pursue. 
The  task  is  assigned  to  us  of  considering,  not  the  claims  of  any  parti« 
cular  Soc]ety---our  own  or  any  other  of  a  kindred  nature — ^but  the  for 
broader  question  of  the  duty  of  Christians  in  regard  to  the  conversion  of 
the  world'— the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  resources  they  are  devoting 
to  this  great  end.  To  speak  of  the  wants  of  any  Society  is  to  employ 
language  which  is  scarcely  accurate,  and  somewhat  fitted  to  mislead.  It 
implies  a  wroi^  conception  of  the  relationi  of  the  Society  to  the  churches, 
and  of  the  churches  to  the  work  which  the  Society  contemplates.  It  is  iq^t 
to  give  the  churches  a  wrong  impression  a£  their  duty,  and  it  lowers  the 
basis  and  neutralbea  the  force  o£  missionary  appeals.  Our  Society,  0^^ 
as  represented  by  its  Committee,  ought  to  have  no  wants ;  and  could 
have  none  if  the  diurches  did  their  duty.  The  only  thing  it  can  be  said 
to  want  now  is  that  the  churches  shall  supply  it  with  the  means  of 
fulfiUing  the  oontiBcts  they  have  allowed  it  to  fcna  in  their  name,  and 
thus  keep  faith  with  those  whom  it  has  sent  into  the  field ;  and  of  carrying 
on  the  work  they  have  sanctioned  its  undertaking,  so  that  its  labours  shall 
not  be  wasted.  Beyond  this,  it  has  properly  no  wants.  It  exists  for  you 
and  the  churches  you  represent,  and  fulfils  its  ndsaion  when  it  faithfully 
administers  the  funds  committed  to  its  chai^  If  there  be  a  call  for 
labourers  whom  it  caeaot  send,  that  is  not  xts  concern,  but  yours.  It 
cannot  use  what  it  does  not  receive ;  and  if  fielde  must  be  left  unoconped 
because  of  limited  meant^-if  men  are  left  to  perish  in  ignorance  of  what 
Christ  has  done  for  them— ^e  responsibility  rests  with  you.  The  wants 
the  Committee  presents  to  you  are  not  its  own^  but  the  wants  of  the  world 
that  needs  and  is  open  to  the  Qospel ;  the  wants  of  your  Lord  arisingf 
of  course,  not  out  of  His  straitened  means,  for  there  can  be  no  such  thii^ 
with  Him  who  is  the  Maker  and  Owner  of  all  things,  but  out  of  the  wise 
and  gracions  armngement  by  which  He  grants  to  you  the  honour  and  the 
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Siivilege  of  being  associated  with  Himself  in  the  great  work  for  which  He 
ved  and  died,  and  still  exercises  His  mediatorial  power.  It  may  be  the 
Committee's  part  to  see  that  you  are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  these  wants, 
so  far  as  they  are  known  to  itself.  It  may  seek  to  stir  you  up  to  a  seme 
of  duty,  as  one  Christian  may  stir  up  another.  It  may  be  gratified  whea 
it  receives  your  contributions,  regarding  them  as  expressions  of  your 
confidence.  But  it  is  no  part  of  its  duty,  and  it  does  not  consist  with  itB 
proper  dignity,  that  it  should  go  out  and  ask  for  them,  hat  in  hand,  like 
a  beggar,  seeking  an  alms,  giving  you  the  impression,  which  some  are  too 
apt  to  form,  that  it  asks  something  for  it«elf,  and  that,  in  granting  its 
request,  you  are  conferring  on  it  a  great  fiivour. 

We  may  frankly  tell  you  that  this  is  not  the  attitude  in  which  we  come 
before  you  to-day.  We  take  other  and  far  higher  ground.  We  call  your 
attention,  not  to  the  wants  and  claims  of  our  Mission,  but  to  the  wants  of 
the  world  and  the  claims  of  your  Lord.  Our  starting-point— the  basis  oq 
which  we  rest  every  argument  and  appeal — is  happily  not  a  subject  of 
controversy,  but  one  on  which  we  are  all  agreed;  or  if  there  be  any 
differences  of  opinion,  they  are  so  infinitesimal  as  not  to  call  for  con- 
sideration here.  Substantially  we  aU  believe  that  missions  originate  m 
the  Divine  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost — that  the  Three  Persons  in 
the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead  are  working  together  for  this  end-^that  the 
Church  is  the  Divinely  commissioned  agent,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  all  the  world  to  every  creature  the  Divinely  appointed  means, 
for  its  accomplishment — ^that  idl  providential  dispensations  are,  by  Him 
who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church,  made  subservient  tbereonto. 
Such,  according  to  our  belief,  is  the  theory  of  Christian  missions.  Their 
object  is  nothing  less  than  the  reconciliation  to  God  of  a  revolted  world. 
It  was  for  this  the  Father  sent  the  Son.  For  this  the  Son  soffin^d  and 
died.  For  this  the  Holy  Spirit  still  exerts  His  gracioxui  influences.  And 
while  the  Triune  God  has  been  planning  and  working  for  it  throu^wnt 
the  ages,  all  heaven  waits  for  it  in  sublime  expectancy,  ready  to  rejoice 
when  the  Divine  purpose  is  fulfilled,  and  the  alienated  world  has  been 
reconciled  to  God. 

The  grandeur  of  this  object  might  well  paralyse  us,  had  we  to  regard 
ourselves  as  being  anything  else  than  instruments  which  God  employs; 
and  it  cannot  fail,  if  rightly  realised,  to  impress  us  with  the  necessity  of 
devoting  to  it  all  the  resources  at  our  command.     Obviously,  it  would  be 
an  impertinence  to  think  of  attempting  the  work  with  divided  energies,  witfi 
wavering  will,  in  a  half-hearted  manner.    No  other  enterprise  in  wfaidi 
man  has  embarked,  no  work  which  has  occupied  his  thoughts  or  taxed 
his  resources,  can  compare  with  it.     No  other  requires  or  justifies  such  t 
singleness  of  purpose,  such  a  concentration  of  energy,  such  strenuous 
efforts,  such  costly  sacrifices.     It  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  Church 
through  all  her  sections  and  in  all  her  members.    Of  all  the  ends  at  which 
she  aims  this  should  have  the  first  place  in  her  thoughts,  and  be  the  main 
object  of  her  desires.    Everything  should  be  subordinated  to  this ;  eyeiy- 
thing  valued  as  it  can  be  made  conducive  to  this  end.      Not  only  its 
grandeur,  but  our  compassion  for  perishing  men  and  our  love  to  Him  who 
died  for  us,  should  secure  that,  for  this  above  all  other  thin^,  we  sbonM 
be  ready  both  to  spend  and  to  be  spent.    We  need  not  argue  in  support  of 
this.    To  state  it  is  to  secure  your  assent. 

And  yet,  when  we  turn  to  look  at  the  resources  actually  devoted  to  Ajs 
object,  how  insignificant  they  appear !    We  gratefuUy  reoogmse 
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done  for  home  evangelisation  through  Sunday-Bchools,  tract  distribution, 
lay  preaching,  and  other  voluntary  agencies;  and  also  the  money  contributed 
for  the  support  of  domestic  missions,  which  money,  if  the  members  of  the 
churches  did  their  duty,  would  not  be  required.  But  when  we  glance  at 
heathen  lands,  where  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the  Church  are  most  called 
for — Elands  which  she  can  only  reach  through  the  agents  she  employs  and 
supports — we  see,  alas  I  how  little  her  consecration  is  commensurate  either 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  or  with  her  own  resources.  We  need  not 
speak  of  the  vostness  of  the  field,  the  hundreds  of  millions  who  have  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  and  to  whom  it  can  never  be  presented  by  the  few 
agents  now  employed.  You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  need 
not  be  told,  therefore,  that  the  work  to  be  done  there  is  immeasurably 
more  than  enough  to  absorb  all  the  resources  of  the  Church,  even  though 
they  were  all  consecrated  to  this  end,  and  that,  were  the  necessities  of  the 
case  properly  realised  and  responded  to,  we  should  see  her  labouring  to 
increase  her  resources,  and  husbanding  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
thus  employed,  looking  out  her  most  gifted  sons  to  send  them  forth  as  her 
messengers,  and  not  withholding  what  was  necessary  to  their  support,  so 
long  as  she  had  means  to  spare  for  any  purpose  wl^tsoever.  This,  it  will 
be  admitted,  is  what  we  would  naturally  expect  to  see  when  we  think  of 
the  myriads  who  are  living  and  dying  in  ignorance  of  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  of  our  Lord's  commission  to  His  Church  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Qospel  to  every  creature. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  amount  contributed  for  missions  is,  in  one 
point  of  view,  very  considerable.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year  from  a 
denomination  so  small  and  poor  as  ours  is  in  itself  considered  a  respectable 
sum.  And  in  the  raising  of  that  we  find  not  a  few  examples  of  a  splendid 
liberality.  We  see  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  munificent  gifts  of  a  few 
among  ihe  rich.  We  see  greater  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  more  generous, 
although  smaller,  gifts  of  some  of  the  jpoor,  who  pinch  themselves  that,  out 
of  their  scanty  earnings,  they  may  have  something  to  spare  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  who,  like  the  widow  casting  her  mite  into  the  Temple 
treasury,  may  literally  be  said  to  give  all  they  possess.  But  then  we 
cannot  help  thinking  how  much  more  might  be  done  if  others  were  actuated 
by  a  similar  spirit  of  consecration. 

It  is  some  years  since  we  heard  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed  brethren 
having  said  that  the  churches  had  reached  the  maximum  of  giving.  They 
have  nearly  doubled  their  contributions  since,  and  have  not  reached  the 
niaximum  yet.  And,  though  they  were  to  double  them  again,  they  would 
not,  we  venture  to  think,  have  reached  the  maximum  even  then.  Few  of 
their  members  have  pinched  themselves  in  order  that  they  might  g^ve. 
Few  of  them  have  come  near  the  point  at  which  self-denial  begins.  And 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  we  have  done  aU  we  can  so  long  as  we  stop 
short  of  that.  If  missions,  indeed,  be  only  a  make-believe ;  if  men  and 
women  give  to  them  only  because  they  happen  to  be  in  fashion  as  a  means 
of  diverting  themselves;  or  if  they  regard  them  as  being  somebody ' else's 
cDneem,  and,  having  no  fjedth  in  them  themselves,  contribute  their  mite  to 
please  the  enthusiasts  who  have— -if  this  be  their  view  of  missions,  then 
axe  they  giving  as  much  and  more  than  they  ought.  For  no  man  has  a 
right  thus  to  squander  the  money  which  God  has  entrusted  to  his  charge: 
But  if  missions  are  a  reali^ ;  if  the  bringing  of  the  world  to  God  should 
be  the  great  object  of  all  who  are  His;  if  God  permits  or  requires  them  to 
co-operate  with  Him  in  the  means  He  uses  for  this  great  end— then,  after 
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all  is  said  about  the  liberality  of  tbeir  contributionB,  the  amount  coii« 
tributed  by  most  of  them  must  be  pronounced  ridiculously  and  lamentably 
smalL 

We  arc  told  that  '*  a  penny  a-week  and  a  shilling  a-quarter  "  from  each 
of  the  members  of  our  churches  would  amount  to  more  than  trMe  the 
income  of  the  Society  from  all  sources.  This  statement  is  moit 
humiliating,  as  showing  how  little  is  actually  done  by  roost  of  the 
members,  and  what  yast  numbers  there  must  be  who  do  nothing  at  all 
But,  however  humiliating,  it  is  sadly  true.  And  if  the  churches  on  whom 
it  reflects  most  could  only  be  brought  to  ponder  and  pray  oyer  it,  we  miglit 
hope  before  long  to  see  a  better  state  of  things.  We  lately  attended  tiw 
anniversary  of  a  church  containing  over  seven  hundred  members.  We 
need  not  say  where,  as  it  is  only  a  type  of  many  others.  The  meeting  wu 
large  and  enthusiastic.  The  speakers  praised  the  church  for  what  it  had 
done.  It  is  not  a  church  which  disapproves  of  missions,  and  would  not 
like  to  be  thought  lacking  in  missionary  spirit.  It  is  not,  perhaps*  what 
we  call  a  rich  church*  But  neither  is  it  poor  in  the  sense  of  not 
being  able  to  pay  its  way*  It  gives  its  minister  at  least  £ve  hunMl 
pounds  a-year.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  report  of  its  doings  for  tiie 
year  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  excluaire  d 
a  contribution  from  the  Sunday-school,  the  whole  amonat  which  that 
church  sent  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  last  year,  the  whole  amont 
contributed  to  foreign  missions,  was  less  thaa  a  halfpenny  in  the  w«k 
from  each  of  its  members.  When  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called 
to  the  fact,  there  was  a  considerable  lowering  of  the  congratolatocy  tone 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  Many  of  those  present  seenwdamsaed 
and  ashamed  that  they  had  done  so  little.  But  there  are  many  of  oar 
churches  that  are  doing  no  more,  and  ;^et  are  receiving  and  taking  credit 
for  their  liberality.  We  could  point,  mdeed,  to  not  a  few  that  are  dong 
far  less.  I  could  mention  a  large  church  that  is  undentood  to  be  all  alive,  aad 
enjoying  alai^  amount  of  blessing,  which,  as  our  Beport  shows,  is  giving  cnlj 
about  a  farthing  in  the  week  for  evoy  four  of  its  members— the  fovrtii  pait 
of  a  farthing  per  head  wed^ly  for  spreading  the  Gosp^  thxooghont  tbe 
heathen  world  I  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  be  content  with  such  a  state  of 
things  as  that  ?  Just  think  of  it:  the  fourth  part  of  a  farthing  in  the  wmkl 
A  fiuthing  weekly  divided  among  four !  A  farthing  from  each  member 
every  four  weeks!  That  from  men  whom  Christ  has  redeemed!  That  for  the 
great  worit  on  whieh  He  has  set  His  heart— the  work  of  saving  the  worid 
for  which  He  died !  Why,  if  we  could  conceive  of  them  all  bepg  pannen, 
living  on  a  parish  dole  ot  a  pennywcnrth  of  bread  per  di^,  it  wonia  not 
make  much  aifiElsreace  to  them  if  they  were  to  space  from  their  seaaty  sfeoR 
four  times  as  much  as  that.  It  would  only  amount  to  a  fourth  of  every 
seventhloaf,atwenty-eighthpaiiolth(eirweekIy  allowance  of  bread.  And 
we  could  hardly  imagine  the  poorest  pauper  with  the  love  of  Ghiiit  inUi 
heart  refi^sing  to  make  that  saerifiee.  Oh !  is  it  not  a  crying  shsBoie  that 
there  should  be  such  things  among  us  ?  Needs  there  not  a  pronhet's  voice 
to  rebuke  this  remissness,  thia  miserabte  stinginess^  thie  mocker  of  Ood 
—the  voice  ol  one  who  shall  feariessly  obey  the  Diviae  behsst,  ^Oiy 
aloud,  spare  not,  Hft  up  thy  voice  like  a  tnu^et,  aad  show  Mypei^ 
their  transgressioasi  and  the  house  of  Jaeoh  their  aina'*? 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  methods  to-day,  and  ate  1>Id^^ 
hear  more  still;  azid.  it  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  o?er«i.stiinste  thor 
importaaoe.    The  advantages  to  be  derived  firan  getting  all  Oe ' — 
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of  our  churclics  to  contribute  something,  and  to  contribute  regularly, 
irould  probably  lead  to  such  an  increase  in  the  Society's  income  as  would 
siurpass  the  most  sanguine  expectations;  for  it  seems  impossible  that, 
with  any  kind  of  method,  the  churches  referred  to  could  continue  to  give 
at  the  present  low  rate.  By  improved  methods,  moreoyer,  even  the 
contributions  of  the  most  liberal  might  be  considerably  increased.  We 
have  heard  of  a  church  that  did  next  to  nothing,  because  of  its  want  of 
method,  adopting  a  plan  of  getting  all  its  members  to  contribute 
periodically,  and  the  immediate  result  was  an  increase  of  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent,  and  the  placing  of  that  church,  which  had  previously 
done  so  little,  among  the  foremost  of  contributing  churches.  We  have 
also  known  improved  methods  treble  the  contributions  of  a  church  that 
was  already  said  to  be  doing  its  utmost.  But  in  that  case  there  was  a 
new  living  force  behind  the  methods,  by  which  they  were  sustained,  and 
to  which  they  owed  all  their  efficiency.  This,  we  believe,  is  what  is 
wanted  still  more  than  method,  and  would  yield  greater  results  than  the 
best  method  you  can  adopt.  Improve  your  methods,  by  all  means. 
Consult  together,  take  advice,  get  our  excellent  secretaries  to  suggest 
plans  of  action,  and  great  and  gratifying  results  will  follow.  Only  let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  what  we  want  considerably  more  even  than  method 
is  the  awakening  of  an  entirely  new  class  of  feelings  in  reference  to  this 
great  work. 

In  the  methods  we  adopt  we  should  be  careful  neither  to  countenance 
nor  to  suggest  uniformity  of  giving ;  but  aim  at  getting  all  to  give 
nceording  to  their  means.  When  we  are  told  of  the  amoimt  that  would 
be  raised  if  all  the  members  of  our  churches  were  to  give  at  the  rate  of 
a  penny  a-week  and  a  shilling  a-quarter,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  may 
content  themselves  with  that  amount  who  are  able  to  contribute  a  much 
larger  sum.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  such  an  amount 
is  named.  It  is  the  minimum,  beneath  which  the  average  members  of  the 
churches  ought  not  to  fall.  The  proper  maximum  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  means  of  the  giver.  This  amount  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
members,  if  the  same  proportion  were  maintained,  would  mean  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year  from  many ;  hundreds  and  even  thousands  from  a 
lew.  And  while  the  very  poorest  should  be  stimulated  to  give,  because 
the  Lord  hath  said,  *'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,*'  the 
richest  should  not  be  suffered  to  forget  that  for  them,  too,  sacrifice  is  a 
duty  no  less  incumbent,  and  a  virtue  which  will  yield  its  own  rich  reward. 
We  may  use  methods  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  up  the  pence  and  the 
shillings ;  but  not  the  less  should  we  seek  to  ply  those  mighty  motives, 
and  awaken  that  earnest  spirit,  which  will  secure  for  us  those  larger  sums. 

Methods  become  worse  than  useless  when  they  are  adopted  as  con- 
trivances for  raising  money  without  cost  to  ourselves.  The  primary  want 
of  missions  is  not  money,  but  the  spirit  which  parts  with  money  freely  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  Lord  can  do  without  our  money,  and  the  reason  why 
He  condescends  to  accept  of  it,  and  makes  His  work  dependent  on  it,  is 
not  that  He  needs  it,  but  that  it  is  good  for  ourselves  to  give.  The  amount 
of  blessing  we  receive  from  missions  is  the  amount  of  sacrifice  we  make 
for  tiiem  3  and  any  method  or  plan  which  will  enable  us  to  shirk  sacrifice 
is  not  a  plan  which  wise  men  will  commend.  Hence,  we  cannot  look  with 
very  much  favour  on  some  of  the  suggestions  which  are  now  offered. 
According  to  some,  the  Sunday-schools  are  to  work  wonders.  One  has 
raised  £75  for  missions  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  some  of  our  brethren 
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are  very  anxious  that  we  should  let  this  meetiDg  know  how  it  is  done.    It 
is  suggested  that,  if  only  100  schools  will  adopt  and  work  the  same  plan, 
the  additional  income  of  £5,000  needed  to  sustain  present  operations  irill 
be  more,  than  realised.     Think  of  that !     Without  any  further  drain  on  our 
own  resources^  we  shall  get  all  the  money  we  want  from  the  pockets  of 
the  children  !     It  is  a  grand  scheme,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  to  help  you  to 
reach  that  lofty  ideal  that  we  address  you  this  day.     God  forbid  that  we 
should  show  you  how  to  lay  on  other  shoulders  the  work  that  belongs  to 
yourselves  !     An  American  citizen  during  the  late  war  talked  largely  of 
the  sacrifices  he  had  made  for  his  country,  and,  when  asked  what  they  were^ 
indigpiantly  replied,  "  Have  not  I  sent  my  step-son  into  the  army  ?  "    To 
show  the  members  of  our  churches  how  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  that 
worthy  citizen  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  now.     We  are  not  anxious  to  get 
the  cluldren  to  give  their  pence  in  order  that  we  may  save  our  own  pounds. 
It  would  argue  no  high  degree  of  spiritual  life  did  we  seek  to  practise  the 
happy  art  of  doing  our  work  and  making  our  sacrifices  by  proxy.     Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood,  however.    All  honour,  we  say,  to  that  school.   Would 
that  we  had  many  such  !     Not  because  they  would  relieve  the  churches  of 
the  duty  of  giving,  but  because  we  could  then  hold  up  the  doings  of  the 
jimiors  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  seniors  to  shame.     It  were  a  noble 
spectacle  had  we  in  every  church  a  goodly  band  of  boys  and  girls  who, 
by  their  instruction    in    right   principles  and  the   formation  of    earlj 
habits,    were    being    trained    to    take    part    in    this    great    enterprise. 
We  should  hail  them  as  the  hope  of   the  i^ture.      But,  brethren,  even 
if  you  had  such  a  band  in  every  church,  could  you,  for  very  shame's  sake, 
leave  to  children  the  noblest,  grandest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  arduous 
work  which  God  has  committed  to  your  charge — the  work  of  winning  the 
world  for  Him  ?    When  your  schools  have  done  their  utmost,  there  will 
only  be  the  greater  reason  for  your  quitting  yourselves  like  men.    You  must 
draw  on  your  own  coffers.     You  must  sacrifice  your  own  luxuries,  and 
pinch  yourselves,  if  need  be,  in  order  that  you  may  carry  on  this  glorious 
work.     Methods  of  avoiding  this  are  simply  inventions  of  the  devil,  to  be 
abjured  by  all  Christian  men.     Even    the  best  methods  may  become 
injurious  if  they  be  so  much  relied  on  and  adhered  to  as  to  restrain  and 
cramp  the  life  which  they  ought  to  foster  and  express.     What  we  should 
like  to   see,   in  many  instances,  is  such  an  influx  of  the  new  wine  of 
enthusiasm  as  will  burst  the  old  narrow  bottles  of  method  and  seek  full  vent 
for  itself.     We  want  the  living  fire  which  no  small  methods  can  restrain. 
We  want  gifts  which  shall  cause  the  Church  to  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  her 
duty,  and  the  world  to  hold  its  breath  in  astonishment  at  the  liberality 
which  it  witnesses — gifts  which  shall  show  that  we  really  believe  in  our 
creed  and  are  in  earnest  in  our  work.     We  want  our  rich  men  to  give 
thousands  a-year  to  this  work,  instead  of  spending  them  in  needless  or 
injurious  self-indulgence,  or  hoarding  them  up  until  they  die  worth  a 
million  or  half-a^miUion,  as  some  of  them  do,  and  go  into  eternity  with 
the  responsibility  of  all  that  unused  wealth  resting  upon  them.     We  want 
business  men  who  have  earned  enough  for  themselves,  and  need  no  longer 
to  remain  in  business  on  their  own  account,  to  continue  in  it  in  order  that 
they  may  lay  its  proceeds  on  this  altar  of  the  Lord.     We  want  our  poor 
men  prayerfidly  to  consider  how  they  can  save  here  and  there  in  order  to 
have  something  to  give  to  this  great  work.     We  want  them  to  tuk^  in 
reference  to  their  earnings,  not,  How  much  of  this  can  I  hoard  im  f  or. 
How  much  spend  in  selfish  gratification  ?  but,  How  much  of  it  esiX  ^v^ 
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for  Spreading  the  Gospel  throagbout  the  world  ?     And  in  reference  to 

their  savings,  and  self-denials  too,  we  want  them  to  be  eontinnally  asking. 

How  mnch  will  this  enable  me  to  gire  to  this  great  canse  ?    We  want  as 

the  accompaniment  of  this,  and  in  order  to  this,  we  want  what  we  must  look 

to  God  to  supply — we  want  men  to  come  forward  animated  by  a  sublime 

enthusiasm  fbr  this  work ;  not  men  who,  before  they  will  consent  to  go, 

stipulate  and  petition  to  be  made,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  woil:, 

more  comfortable — ^placed  in  a  more  advantageous  position  as  regards  social 

sorroundings  and  domestic  relations — than  they  would  be  if  they  stayed  at 

home ;  but  men  who  feel  that  they  mttst  go,  be  the  sacrifices  and  hardships 

what  they  may,  because  a  Divine  inspiration  impels  them.     We  want,  in 

fine,  a  practice  in  harmony  with  our  belief.     We  want  those  who  are  not 

their  own,  but  bought  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  consecrate  time,  energies, 

property,  sons  and  daughters,  all  that  they  have  and  all  that  they  are,  to 

that  great  cause  for  which  their  Lord  laid  down  His  life. 

Among  the  many  plans  submitted  to  you,  there  is  one  which  may  not  be 
thought  of,  which,  with  all  deference,  we  should  like  to  suggest — one  which 
can  only  be  adopted  by  those  whose  giving  it  is  designed  to  influence,  but 
the  adoption  of  which  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  a  large 
increase  of  funds.     There  are  a  number  among  us  who  could  not,  perhaps,, 
support  a  missionary  themselves,  but  could  very  well  bear  a  half,  or  a 
third,  or  a  quarter  of  the  expense.     These  men  have  never  yet  given  to* 
foreign  missions  in  anything  like  the  proportion  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  sive  to  other  objects.     One  reason  of  this  is  that  they  have  no 
Tery  definite  purpose  presented  to  them.    They  cannot  trace  the  course  of 
their  contributions  and  see  how  they  would  a£fect  the  amount  of  work  done. 
If  one  of  them  were  to  substitute,  for  the  five  pounds  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  give,  a  subscription  of  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
which  he  is  peHectly  able  to  do,  and  probably  would  not  refuse  to  do  if  he  saw 
reason,  it  might  not  lead  to  the  employment  of  one  additional  missionary 
but  only  swell  the  amoimt  which  the  Committee  has  at  its  disposal.     And 
it  is  this  consideration  which  holds  him  back.     Now,  why  should  not  a  few 
such  men  begin  to  act  in  concert  ?    Why  shotdd  not  one  of  them  take 
advantage  of  such  a  Conference  as  this  to  announce  that  he  will  give 
annually,  while  the  Lord  prospers  him,  half  or  a  third  of  what  is  required 
for  the  support  of  a  new  missionary,  provided  some  one  or  two  will  join 
him  so  as  to  secure  the  object  which  he  contemplates  ?    Why  should  not 
this  example  be  followed  by  others  promising  to  give  larger  or  smaller 
sums  on  the  same  condition  ?    Let  the  Committee  thus  be  assured  that  if 
sxiitable  men  be  found  for  fields  where  labourers  are  urgently  called  for,. 
tbe  funds  which  are  required  for  the  support  of  so  many  will  be  duly  forth- 
coming, and  by  this  simple  means  a  great  extension  of  operations  will  be 
iminediately  secured.     Or  if  there  be  some  whom  the  Lord  has  so  endowed 
that  they  are  able  to  support  a  new  missionary,  or  even  missionaries,  without 
the    help  of  others,  and  who  so  feel  their  responsibility  to  their  Lord  that 
they  cannot  let  their  actions  depend  on  what  others  do,  why  should  they 
MOt,  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  announce  their  purpose  thus  to  give  when 
proper  men  are  found?      If  this  were   done,    what  an  impulse    would 
he    ^ven  to   the   missionary  spirit  in    our    churches,   and    how   many 
m-f  those  who  are  perishing  in  ignorance  would  be  supplied  with   the 
Word  of  Life !    There  need  be  no  fear  that,  if  this  were  done,  the  poorer 
members  of  the  churches  might  be  induced  to  neglect  their  duty,  and  leave 
their  richer  brethren  to  do  alL    There  is  notiiing  more  infectious  than  a 
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spirit  of  liberality.  Such  giving  on  the  part  of  the  rich  would  raise  the 
scale  of  giving  among  all  classes  down  to  the  very  poorest  of  the  poor. 
The  contrast  between  the  gifts  of  rich  and  poor  might  be  greater  eTSa 
than  it  is  now  because  of  answering  more  to  their  means  ;  but  even  the 
very  poorest  would  practise  an  increased  liberality.  Mont  Blanc  is 
much  higher  than  the  valleys  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  hit 
upheaval  has  raised  them  also,  so  that  they  are  higher  than  the  far-off 
valleys — higher,  too,  than  the  mean  level  of  the  earth  from  which 
the  mountain  sprang.  And  so  the  increased  liberality  of  the  few  who  are 
best  able  to  give  would  influence  favourably  all  about  them,  and  raise  the 
income  of  the  Society  to  a  degree  more  commensurate  with  the  daima  of 
Christ  and  the  wants  of  the  world. 

The  suggestion  will  be  considered  audacious,  perhaps.  Some  may  smile 
at  it  as  Utopian,  and  others  resent  it  as  impertinent,  and  others  lament  the 
extravagance  by  which  we  frustrate  our  own  object.  But,  for  all  that,  this, 
or  something  like  this,  will  be  done  before  long.  The  claims  of  missions 
are  coming  home  to  us  as  they  have  never  done  before.  We  have  prayed 
that  the  fields  might  be  opened,  and  now  that  God  has  answered  oar 
prayers  we  cannot  refuse  to  take  possession  of  them.  The  time 
is  near  when  some  of  us  will  have  to  double  and  treble  our  subscriptionB, 
and  some  to  multiply  them  even  tenfold.  We  shall  do  this  simply  because 
we  are  not  hypocrites.  We  do  really  believe  in  this  work.  We  would  not 
give  even  at  our  present  rate  if  we  did  not.  And  because  we  believe,  if 
one  shall  but  stand  up  and,  with  prophet's  voice,  summon  us  to  our  duty, 
showing  us  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  appealing  to  us  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  we  shall  not  fail  to  respond  in  suitable  manner  to  the  appeal. 
Those  noble  instances  of  self-denial  which  appear  now  and  again  in  our 
missionary  reports  are  the  heralds  of  what  is  coming.  They  are  prophecies 
which  secure  their  own  fulfilment.  Exceptional  now,  they  will  become 
the  rule  by-and-by  ;  for  Christ's  people  cannot  hang  back  when,  there  are 
those  who  show  them  how  they  ought  to  advance.  There  will  be  a  higher 
style  of  contribution  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  before  long.  The  rich 
will  bring  in  thousands  his  hoarded  or  his  quickly  accumulating  gold,  and 
the  poor  his  slowly  gathered  pence,  both  of  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  loffcj 
•consecration  gladly  parting  with  what  they  have,  until  the  mission  treasnrj 
.shall  be  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  means  of  support  shall  never  he 
lacking  for  the  earnest,  well-qualified,  God-ordained  men  who,  in  the 
fervour  of  their  zeal,  shall  come  and  offer  themselves  for  this  work,  sayingt 
•*  Here  am  I ;  send  me — send  me ! " 

This  will  come  sooner  or  later.  Oh !  that  it  may  come  now — that  a 
beginning  may  be  made  to-day !  Will  not  some  of  those  to  whom  God  has 
^ven  the  means  of  largely  helping  on  this  greater  work  now  respond  to 
His  call?  Is  it  not  for  this  mainly  He  has  entrusted  to  you  surplas 
property  beyond  your  legitimate  wants  ?  Can  you  think  of  any  other  way 
in  which  it  wiU  be  so  well  employed  ?  You  may  indulge  yourselves,  oi 
course— take  expensive  pleasure-trips  ;  improve  your  style  of  living ;  set  up  a 
carriage  and  pair,  with  riding  horses  to  boot ;  hang  pictures  on  your  walls ; 
stock  your  cellar  with  the  costliest  wines ;  build  a  splendid  residence  larger 
than  you  can  occupy,  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  your  name  and  fame ;  lay 
up,  not  merely  for  the  needs  of  your  family,  as  duty  requires,  but  for  their 
aggrandisement,  although  you  may  thereby  help  to  ruin  them  by  providing 
them  with  the  means  of  self-indidgence,  and  leaving  them  no  motiTe  ti 
exertion— you  may  do  all  these  things,  and,  when  the  light  of  etemi^  shall 
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be  shed  on  the  transactions  of  time,  the  money  deyoted  to  them — legitimate 
as  some  of  them  are — will  not  appear  to  you  to  have  been  so  well  employed 
as  that  which  was  given  to  the  great  work  of  bringing  the  world  to  Qod. 
Even  gifts  to  the  poor,  or  benefactions  for  building  sanctuaries  at  home, 
where  the  Gospel  is  already  so  abundantly  preached,  will  not  compare 
with  that  which  is  spent  on  the  evangelisation  of  heathen  lands,  where 
men  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  no  man  cares  for  their  souls. 

But  money  is  not  all  we  must  give  to  this  work.  There  are  some  things 
dearer  to  us  than  money.  The  man  who  has  only  money  is  poor  enough, 
however  much  of  it  he  may  have.  The  truly  rich  man,  however  well 
supplied  with  money,  has  treasures  which  he  values  still  more  highly. 
These  treasures  the  Saviour  may  require  at  your  hand.  Ay,  and  you 
must  be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice,  ready  to  consecrate  your  noblest  sons 
to  this  work,  ready  to  part  with  your  fairest  and  most  attractive 
daughters,  ready  to  support  them  also,  if  that  be  in  your  power. 
They  will  have  to  forego  riches.  Worldly  honours  will  never  be  theirs. 
They  may  miss  some  of  the  dear  delights  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  other 
men.  But  you  will  not  regret  the  sacrifice,  either  on  their  account  or 
your  own,  when  *'  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever." 

This  paper  has  reached  its  limits,  $ind  must  now  close.  We  have  spoken 
plainly.  But  for  our  plainness  of  speech  we  have  no  apology  to  offer.  Many 
objections  will  doubtless  be  offered  to  what  we  have  said.  We  are  content 
that  these  objections  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  roused  consciences  of  those 
-who  offer  them.  This  only  will  we  say,  that,  if  those  to  whom  our  words  may 
appear  most  offensive  can  justify  their  actions  when  on  their  knees  before 
God,  we  must  be  understood  as  passing  no  censure  on  them.  It  is  not  ours 
to  judge.  To  their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall.  To  that  Master  we 
leave  them.  And  at  that  Master's  feet  would  we  also  lay  what  has  now  been 
said,  beseeching  Him  to  bless  what  accords  with  His  own  will,  and  to  forgive 
us  if,  by  any  ill-considered  word,  we  have  frustrated  the  object  we  had  in 
view. 


In  accordance  with  our  usual  practice  we  give  the  following  extracts 
from  the  various  addresses  delivered  at  the  Autumnal  Services,  and  we 
conmiend  them  to  the  special  and  prayerful  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Designation    and    Valedictory    Service    at 
the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 

Moin>A7   Eyenino,   Octobeb  4th,    1880. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN,  JOSEPH  TRITTON,  ESQ. 

"  My  Christian  Friends, — Our  service  this  evening  is  essentially  and 
exclusively  a  service  of  designation  and  of  valediction,  hut  I  may  be 
permitted  just  to  give  a  word  or  two  of  fraternal  welcome  to  those  con- 
stituents of  our  Society,  and  to  all  other  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who,  from  the  provinces,  from  the  Principality,  from  across  the 
Border,  and  it  may  be  from  other  shores,  are  assembled  amons  us  to  keep 
holy  festival  this  autumn  week.    Very  pleasant  be  the  hospitalities  accorded 
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to  them,  very  gracious  the  influences  that  shall  surround  them,  veij 
healthM  the  fellowships  that  shaU  engage  them,  and  rery  Uessedthe 
results  that  shall  follow  them — results  in  their  range  wide  as  the  world, 
and  in  their  permanency  outlasting  time.  Could  my  voice  reach  thaoa 
indiyidually,  I  would  give  them  a  greeting  than  which  I  know  none  more 
kindly,  none  more  comprehensiTC,  none  more  coaq>lete  than  that  with 
which  the  grand  old  Passover  Psalm  supplies  us — 'Blessed  be  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  we  have  blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord.'  To-morrow,  in  Missionary  Conference,  the  two  important' 
points  of  '  organisation '  and  '  consecration '  will  pass  under  review. 
The  first  of  &ese  neither  befits  nor  belongs  to  us  to-night.  We  are 
not  here  to  expatiate  on  system,  but  to  give  expression  to  sympathy. 
'While,  on  the  second  point,  surely  we  have  a  practical  illustration  in 
the  going  forth  of  these  our  dear  brethren — some  to  spheres  of  labour 
already  long  and  honourably  occupied,  and  others  to  tread  for  the 
first  time  the  great  harvest-field  of  the  heathen  world.  There  is,  howeveri 
a  subject  which  does  befit  us — ^represented  by  a  word  which  I  trust  may  be 
found  in  holy  combination  with  the  other  two;  it  is  inspiration' — 
that  without  which  the  best  and  wisest  organisation  is  but  little  worth, 
and  wanting  which  consecration  will  lack  its  chief  moving  principle  of 
action  and  its  surest  pledge  of  enduring  strength — that  which  over- 
shadows, and  underlies,  and  encompasses,  and  permeates  all  our  purposes, 
and  plans,  and  efforts,  and  appeals — that  which  shall,  in  fact,  be  as  the 
favouring  breeze  that  fills  the  extended  sail,  and  sends  the  gallant  vessel 
right  prosperously  on  her  way.  Heavenly  *  inspiration' — ^may  we  realise  it 
to-night  in  its  supremest,  its  Divinest  form.  There  are  not  wanting  to  us, 
my  Christian  Mends,  inspiring  memories,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
-great  missionary  cause  of  twice  nine  hundred  y ears,  but  with  the  more  brief, 
yet  not  less  real,  missionary  efforts  of  our  own  Society ;  the  memoiy  of 
names  more  enduring  than  the  brass  or  marble  on  which  they  are  engraven 
— of  characters,  which,  with  all  earth's  alloy,  have  borne,  in  no  small 
measure, '  the  image  of  the  heavenly ' — of  sacred  events  which  have  given 
many  a  strange  turn  to  history,  and  of  spiritual  results  which  haie 
awakened  many  a  new  song  of  praise.  Neither  are  inspiring  associa- 
tions wanting.  Some  of  us  are  moved  by  remembrances  of  association 
with  honoured  brethren  and  fathers,  of  whom,  reversing  the  apostolic 
language,  I  may  say, '  The  greater  part  are  fallen  asleep,  but  some  remaia 
unto  this  present.'  Others  of  us — I  hope  all — are  moved  by  the 
association  and  influence  and  prayers— nay,  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  such 
a  meeting  as  this.  I  venture  to  think  our  brethren,  when  far  away  on 
the  shores  of  India,  will  gird  up  their  loins  afresh  to  wage  the  war,  or 
run  the  race,  or  act  the  wrestler,  «8  they  remember  the  Tabernacle  and 
our  meeting  of  to-night.  I  might  also  speak  of  the  association  begotten 
of  the  sore  needs  of  tiie  nations — the  darkness  of  those  nations  to  which 
they  go — their  darkness  so  dense-^thi^  idolatries  so  rampant — ^their 
death-sleep  so  profound.  Oh !  for  the  spirit  that  stirred  the  soul  of  the 
sainted  Doddridge  when  he  wrot»— 

*' '  My  Ghod,  I  feel  the  mournftil  soene, — 
ICy  bowds  yearn  o'er  dying  men ; 


Aad  inn  my  xnMr  w 

And  anatdi  the  firehfands  from  the  flame.' 


Nor  shall  die  inapintton  of  hope  fail  us.    Come  what  maj,  this  wiH  eone 
—the  fulfibnent  of  ihe  Lord's  own  tr^th,  that  His  WetdahaU  aeC 
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anto  Him  void,  neither  shall  His  servants  labour  in  Tain,  nor  spend  their 
strength  for  naught*  I  ask  not  our  dear  brethren  if  they  have  been 
moTed  by  inspiring  memories,  associations,  compassions,  or  expectations ; 
enough  if  the  all-inspiring  Spirit  has  moved  them  to  the  work,  on  which 
work,  as  on  themselves,  we  seek  His  continued  influence  in  the  cry,  *  Come 
from  the  four  winds,  O  breath.'  Recognising  the  principle  of  every  man 
in  his  own  order,  and  every  man  to  his  own  work,  I  refrain  from  farewell 
words.  These  were  to  have  been  spoken  by  one  with  whose  voice  these 
walls  are  sacredly  familiar ;  whose  absence  we  must  deeply  deplore,  as  he 
deplores  it  himself.  May  God  be  pleased  soon  to  raise  him  up,  and 
bring  him  back  a  thrice-sanctified  Aaron  to  his  Tabemaclei  clothed  with 
the  glorious  robe  of  gladness  and  of  praise*  In  Mr.  Spurgeon's  absence 
Mr.  CJhown  has  kincQy  undertaken  the  duty,  and  I  will  only  say  to  him, 
*  Tell  our  dear  brethren  that  they  go  freighted  with  the  blessings,  and 
followed  by  the  prayers,  of  those  in  whose  name,  and  on  whose  behalf,  you 
bid  them  farewell.' " 

The    Missionaries    and   their   Work, 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY,  MR.  BAYNES. 

The  first  two  brethren  I  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  this 
eTening  are  Mr.  Benjamin  Evans  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Bamett,  who  have  recently 
been  accepted  by  our  Committee  for  mission  work  in  India,  and  who  go 
out  for  the  mnial  probationary  term  of  two  years,  during  which  time  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  they  will  find  themselves  able  to  endure  a  tropical  climate, 
and  acquire  one  of  the  vernaculars  of  the  country. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  both  these  brethren.  Mr.  Evans,  a  Welsh- 
man, win  add  one  more  to  the  goodly  band  of  devoted  men  &om  the 
Principality  who,  in  the  history  of  our  Mission,  have  been  amongst  the 
most  earnest  and  successfiil  of  our  missionaries. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  baptized  in  Narberth,  and,  from  that 
date  down  to  the  time  of  his  entering  Haverfordwest  College,  he  devoted 
liiin5ielf  with  remarkable  success  to  village  preaching  and  Sunday-school 
teaching,  all  the  while  cherishing  in  his  heart  a  growing  desire  for  mission 
work  in  the  regions  beyond. 

After  an  earnest,  devout,  and  successful  course  at  Haverfordwest,  in 
1877  he  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  with  a  view  to  still  further 
preparation  for  Christian  work.  Having  completed  his  course  at  Bristol 
College  to  the  entire  satisfiiction  of  the  president  and  tutors,  Mr.  Evans,  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  warmly  cherished  desire  of  his  boyhood,  and  the 
deepening  resolve  of  his  after-years,  offered  himself  to  the  Missionary 
Society  for  work  in  India,  and  was  cordially  and  thankfully  accepted. 

Mr.  Evans  is  designated  by  the  Committee  to  Moughyr — a  place  dear 
to  all  who  love  the  traditions  of  our  Mission,  and  rich  in  memories  of  the 
devotion,  self  ^sacnfioOy  and  toils  of  some  of  the  noblest  missionaries  that 
India  has  ever  seen. 

There  he  will  be  associated  with  his  namesake^-^the  Rev.  Thomas 
IBvans — ^who  for  a  long  time  past  has  been  working  on  single-handed, 
3nd  who  is  now  perilously  near  breaking  down  in  health  through  over- 
XKfil  and  strain. 

Mr.  Bamett  is  a  native  of  Frome,  in  Somerset,  where  he  was  baptized 
xn  the  year  1869,  by  the  then  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  Q.  Booke,  M.A. 
Educated  specially  as  a  reporter,  Mr.  Bamett  has   devoted    much  of 
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lis  time  to  literary  and  press  work,  in  which  he  has  had  considerable 
experience  and  marked  success.  With  a  view  to  still  further  improve 
himself,  he  spent  some  time  in  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  connection 
with  the  church  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bixby,  he 
devoted  himself  with  imtiring  devotion  to  Christian  work,  upon  which 
he  was  privileged  to  see  a  large  measure  of.  blessing.  While  there  he  was 
invited  to  become  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  American  Baptist 
Board,  and  urged  strongly  by  his  pastor  to  accept  the  invitation.  This 
offer,  however,  Mr.  Bamett  declined,  thinking  himself  not  adequately 
equipped  for  such  a  responsible  and  noble  work. 

He  therefore  returned  to  England  in  1877,  and  entered  Rawdon  College 
with  the  fixed  determination  to  give  himself  to  the  missionary  enterprise 
at  the  close  of  his  course,  and  so  fulfil  the  one  great  desire  of  his  life,  which 
he  has  ever  kept  steadily  before  himself,  taking  the  message  of  life  and 
light  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  Of 
his  college  course  at  Rawdon,  the  principal  and  tutors  speak  in  warm 
terms  of  commendation,  and  he  now  goes  forth  with  their  well-assured 
confidence  and  hopeful  expectations. 

Mr.  Baxiiett  is  designated  to  Bengal,  and  will  most  probably  be  stationed 
in  Barisal,  during  his  probationary  course,  a  district  made  memorable  bv 
the  consecrated  toils  of  John  Chamberlain,  Page,  John  Sale,  Robert  Ellis, 
and  many  others,  some  of  whom  have  fallen  asleep.  May  the  mantle  of 
these  great  and  good  men  fall  upon  our  brother,  and  a  double  portion  of 
their  burning  zeal  inspire  and  nerve  his  missionary  course ! 

Our  honoured  brother,  the  Rev.  Hormazdji  Pestonji,  was  bom  in 
Bombay  and  brought  up  as  a  Parsee,  or  Fire-worshipper.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  went  to  Dr.  Wilson's  school  to  learn  English.  At  nineteen 
he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  he  was  baptized  by  Dr. Wilson  in  Bombar. 
He  then  gave  himself  to  the  careful  study  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  theology, 
in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  Presbyterian  body,  and  subsequenUj, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  fully  ordained  by  that  body  as  one  of 
their  approved  ministers. 

For  nine  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Qujrathi  and  Maratki 
schools  in  and  around  Bombay  belonging  to  the  Free  Church,  and  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  Gujrathi  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
work  he  undertook  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUc 
Society.  Subsequently,  aided  by  a  small  committee  in  Bombay,  Mr. 
Pestonji  translated  into  Gujrathi  the  Old  Testament  also,  and  a  large 
number  of  religious  books  and  tracts  besides. 

In  1862  Mr.  Pestonji  visited  Europe,  and  yielded  to  an  earnest  request 
that  he  would  become  Professor  of  Gujrathi  in  University  CoUc^,  and  of 
Gujrathi  and  Marathi  in  King's  College,  London. 

It  was  soon  after  this,  while  engaged  in  preaching  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  after  repeated  conferences  with  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  B.  W.  Noel,  M.A.,  and  long  and  prayerful  consideration,  that  Mr. 
Pestonji  adopted  Scriptural  views  with  regard  to  the  ordinance  of  Christian 
baptism,  and  was  publicly  baptized  by  immersion  by  Mr.  Noel*  in  Jolu 
Street  Chapel,  Bedford  Row. 

Mr.  Pestonji,  in  writing  of  this  change,  says : — 

**  I  was  led  to  this  by  the  controversy  of  the  day,  to  which  Mr.  Spmgeon'a 
famous  sermon  on  Mark  xvi.  16  ('  Ho  that  believeth  and  is  bwtiaed  shall  be 
saved ')  gave  rise,  and  which  maAe  me  search  the  Soriptorefl  dwgentij  oa  t^ 

subject  of  baptism  of  believers,  and  not  infants,  and  of  "  * 

sprinkling.'' 
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A  few  years  after,  Mr.  Pestonji  became  a  missionary  of  tlie  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  being  designated  to  the  city  of  Poona,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  wbere,  with  his  like-minded  and  devoted  wife,  he  has  laboured 
with  consummate  zeal  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Called  to  England  last  year  by  urgent  family  circumstances  and  greatly 
impaired  health,  our  brother  has  ever  since  his  arrival,  with  but  brief 
intervals,  devoted  his  time  to  visiting  the  churches  in  different  parts  (St 
the  country,  with  a  view  to  deepen  and  increase  their  interest  in  the  great 
missionary  enterprise. 

On  the  eve  of  returning  to  their  work  in  Poona,  a  heavy  and  mysterious 
trial  has  fallen  upon  them — one  of  their  sons  having  been  taken  alarmingly 
iU  with  cerebral  disorder,  lying  at  this  moment  in  a  most  critical  condition, 
and  so  compelling  them  to  postpone  for  a  season — b,  brtef  season^  let  us 
earnestly  pray — their  departure  from  our  shores  for  their  native  land. 
Very  earnestly  do  the  Committee  commend  our  friends  to  the  prayerful 
sympathy  of  the  churches  in  this  time  of  their  sore  trial. 

Our  esteemed  brother  the  Rev.  William  Etherington  began  his  mission- 
ary career  in  1863,  spending  the  first  two  years  of  it  in  Meerut  and  Delhi, 
in  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  and  mainly  devoting  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Urdu  language ;  subsequently  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
Agra,  where  he  resided  some  three  years,  giving  himself  to  work  and  study 
in  Urdu,  and  learning  also  the  Hindi  language. 

While  at  Agra  Mr.  Etherington  constantly  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  in  both  these  languages,  and  in  addition  he  undertook  the  charge 
of  the  Native  Boys'  and  Girls'  Orphanage  left  to  our  Mission  by  the  well- 
known  and  generous  Major-General  Wheeler. 

On  the  removal,  for  a  time,  of  Mr.  John  Parsons  from  Benares  to 
Monghyr,  with  a  view  to  the  revision  of  the  Hindi  New  Testament,  Mr. 
Etherington  was  temporarily  stationed  at  Benares.  Mr.  Parsons,  however, 
being  taken  away  by  death  shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Etherington  was  con- 
firmed in  his  appointment  to  Benares,  and  in  that  sacred  and  important 
city  he  has  laboured  for  many  years  past,  only  leaving  it  for  a  change  to 
England. 

Mr.  Etherington  has  given  great  attention  to  the  Hindi  language. 
He  has  written  a  Hindi  Grammar  that  is  very  highly  esteemed,  and 
used  by  the  Government  of  India  in  their  colleges  and  schools,  and 
has  prepared  several  other  books  in  the  same  tongue,  which  have  proved 
of  great  service  to  students,  both  native  and  European.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  works  our  brother 
has,  in  a  most  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  largely  contributed  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society. 

For  some  two  or  three  years  past  Mr.  Etherington  has  been  engaged 
upon  a  Hindi  translation  of  Dr.  Wenger's  Bengali  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  and  has  reached  as  far  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  this  impor- 
tant undertaking. 

During  his  sojourn  in  England,  Mr.  Etherington  has  been  devoting 
himself  with  unremitting  earnestness  to  a  course  of  study  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  a  still  further  mastery  of  Oriental  language 
and  literature,  and  so  the  better  fit  himself  for  resuming  the  great  work 
to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 

No  reference  to  Mr.  Etherington  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  singularly  valuable  and  devoted  services  of  his  earnest  and  gifted 
wife.     Surely  many  here  to-night  can  bear  glad  testimony  to  the  force  of 
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her  touching  and  stirring  appeals  on  behalf  of  our  sisters,  the  women  of 
India ;  and  in  connection  with  Zenana  Mission  work,  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Etherington  will,  I  am  confident,  long  live  in  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of 
numbers  in  this  country  who  have  listened  to  her  living,  loving  w(nnds, 
as  she  has  pleaded  eloquently  and  passionately  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned 
dwellers  in  the  Zenanas  of  the  East. 

Our  devoted  brother  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Bate  reached  India  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1866,  and,  for  the  first  few  months  of  his  mis^onary  career, 
resided  with  Mr.  Hobbs  in  the  district  of  Jessore  in  BengaL 

On  the  removal  from  Barisal  of  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Bate,  on  the  advioe  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  Calcutta,  exchanged  Jessore  for  Backergnnge, 
ill  association  with  our  beloved  and  departed  brother  the  Rev.  Robert  Elfis. 
After  about  two  years  of  most  earnest  and  active  labour  in  this  dbtrict 
— so  rich  in  association  with  names  of  men  dear  to  aU  of  us,  many  of  whom 
are  now  at  rest,  but  whose  works  follow  them — Mr.  Bate,  in  consequence 
of  failure  of  health,  removed  from  Bengal  to  the  North- West  Provinces,  and 
settled  in  the  important  city  of  Allahabad,  where,  for  more  than  ten  years, 
in  company  with  his  devoted  wife,  he  has  been  constantly  engaged  in 
vernacidar  work,  not  confining  himself  to  work  in  the  city,  but  oftentimes 
{^oing  far  afield,  preaching  the  glad  news  of  the  Gospel  in  the  re^mis 
beyond. 

One  of  the  most  accurate  and  accomplished  of  IHndi  scholars,  Mr.  Bate 
has  compiled  a  Hindi  dictionary  which  ranks,  by  common  consent,  as  a 
standard  work  of  the  first  order,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  QoTemmeot 
of  India  in  their  numerous  educational  establishments.  At  present,  and 
for  some  time  past,  Mr.  Bate  has  been  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  Hindi 
Bible,  a  work  of  great  responsibility  and  immense  labour,  and  for  which 
our  gifted  brother  appears  to  be  specially  qualified. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bate  have  had  a  large  share  of  the  suffering,  as  weQ 
as  of  the  bliss,  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  labour  in  the 
Kingdom  and  patience  of  the  Saviour  in  a  heathen  land. 

There  are  four  graves  in  India  which  tell  a  tale  of  aching  hearts  and 
blighted  hopes,  and  now  they  leave  behind  them  in  this  country  those  who 
are  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives,  and  who  have  hitherto  made  their 
home  sunny  and  bright.  But  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them,  and  for  His 
sake  they  gladly  and  thankfully  go  forth  once  again. 

Thank  God,  they  will  not  be  forgotten ;  in  many,  many  heaiis  the 
earnest  pleading  words  of  our  brother  on  behalf  of  the  great  miasioDaiT 
enterprise,  will  live  and  grow,  and  in  cases  not  a  few  will  spring  up  and 
bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  extension  of  His  Sangdom. 

Many  of  our  churches  that  have  been  quickened  into  fuller  missioBaiy 
sympathy  and  into  intenser  missionary  interest  by  our  brother^s  addresses 
will  bear  him  up  in  special  supplication,  and  will  often  recall  with 
thankful  recollection  the  words  that  he  has  spoken,  and  the  appeals  he 
has  made. 

All  these  brethren  go  out  with  our  VTarmest  lovCi  our  fnlleet  oonfidenee, 
and  our  tehderest  sympathy.  They  are  the  messengers  of  the  ehurohes 
and  the  glory  of  Christ;  to  JStm,  and  to  His  grace,  we  now  coomeod 
them.    And  in  the  words  of  the  hymn  we  are  about  to  sing,  we  jmj-^ 

'<  Sprit  of  Ghriflt,  Thy  moe  bo  giTtoi 
To  those  who  lead  Thme  Host,  that  thsff 
With  might  may  wield  the  sword  of  heaToa* 
And  feel  Tfue  on  their  weary  way.** 
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Meeting  in  Exeter  HalL 

Tuesday  Evening,  October  4th,  1880. 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  OHAIEMAN,  J.  BARRAl^,  ESQ.,  M.r. 


Ifr.  Barran  oommenoed  by  saying 
^t  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours  he  felt,    in  some 
measure,  qualified  to  speak  of  miasions. 
The   pzeyious    night's   meeting   had 
filled  all  their  hearts  with  joy,  glad- 
ness, and   faithfulness  at  seeing  the 
noble,  self-denying,  and  devoted  men 
who  had  been  set  apart  for  the  work. 
That  morning,  they  must  all  have  felt 
that  they  had  spent  an  hour   most 
Ittofitably;    and   he   trusted   that   it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  froitful  on 
record,  for  seed  was  then  sown  which 
would  bear  good  fruit,  for  it  was  sown 
with  no  niggardly  hand — ^it  was  sown 
with  humility,  and  yet  with  boldness ; 
and  there  was  faithfalness  in  every 
utterance   from   Dr.    Landels.      The 
response  given  to  the  appeal  of  that 
moniing  would,  he  felt  sure,  tell  not 
only  on   the   audience,    but  on   the 
chnrdMS   and   congregations    repre- 
sented 12iat  morning.    Their  memories 
would  cherish  many  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  this  Association.    They 
would  remember  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Associations,  when 
the  spirit  of  zeal  made  that  occasion 
memorable    in    the    history   of   the 
Christian   Ohnrch.       That   was   the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  an  institution 
eetablisiied  to  carry  out  the  command 
— "  Qo  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the    Goepel."      That   command   was 
obeyed  by  the  honoured,  beloved,  and 
eaiikted  brother  Carey.    When  Oarey 
propounded  a  scheme  for  teaching  the 
QoepdL  to  the  heathsn,  be  was  met 
inth  olrjeotiona  by  those  who  stood 
fovemost  in  the  OluciBttan  Church;  but 
GFod  had  spoken  to  him,  and  had  pre- 
him,  step  by  step,  and  had  led 


him.    Oarey  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  had  studied  for  the  work.    And 
these  were  essential  qualifications  for 
the  work  that  seemed  to  be  combined 
in  Carey.     Gfod  blessed  his  work  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Thomas — ^work  done, 
not  in  the  light  which  presented  itself 
to-day,  for  the  seed  was  sown  in  dark- 
ness, and  with  many  tears,  and  under 
circumstances      depressing,     discour- 
aging, andat  times  heart-breaking.  And 
now  all  rejoiced  that  God  raised  up 
such  instruments  to  do  such  great  and 
glorious  work.    But  the  work  done  in 
India  was  not  the  only  work  done  in 
relation  to  Christian  missions.    Other 
denominations  had  followed  the  work  of 
the  brethren,  and  had  made  sacrifices, 
and  devoted  their  men  and  their  money 
and  their  energies  to  this  great  and 
glorious   work.       When   Oarey   had 
decided  to  go  to  India,  he  was  told  he 
was  an  enthusiast.    Well,  enthusiasm 
was   the   thing   that   had  done   the 
world's  work.       The  man   who  had 
no  enthusiasm  was  not  the  man  to  do 
God's  work.    But  something  more  than 
enthusiasm  was  required — a  deep  and 
immeasurable  faith  in  €h>d,  for  no  ordi- 
nary faith  would  fit  men  for  the  work. 
During  the  x>ast  eighty-seven  years 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  India. 
The  people  had  been  educated  and  en- 
lightened, dvil  and  religious  liberty 
had  been  promoted.     But  while  so 
much   had  been  done,    all  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  there  was  yet  a  great 
work  to  do.     The  spirit  o(  progress 
which  had  been  raised  up  would  have 
to  be  guided.    Men  who  had  learned 
to  forsake  their  idols,  though  more 
enlightened    now,    had  not  become 
Christians.     Efforts,  therefore,  must 
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not  be  relaxed.  Men  were  still  wanted, 
and  money  too ;  and  both  could  be  had, 
and  must  be  had.  They  had  created  a 
responsibility  by  the  missionary  efforts 
already  made,  and  they  must  not  now 
shirk  it.  Now  what  was  the  fact  ? 
Why,  that  during  the  past  year 
more  money  had  been  raised  for  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  than  was 
ever  raised  in  one  year  since  its  estab- 
lishment. That,  so  far,  was  good, 
but  they  must  still  feel  that  their 
efforts  had  still  fallen  short  of  what 
might  have  been  done  by  entering 
upon  the  work  folly  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Master.  They  must  remember,  as 
Dr.  Landels  said,  that  the  Committee 
were  not  responsible  for  the  carrying 


out  of  this  work.  It  was  the  work  of 
the  churches  which  had  oonaecnted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  Qod,  and 
had  declared  themselves  eoldien  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  the 
churches  were  responsible  for  cany- 
ing  on  the  work.  The  oommisium 
was,  ^*  Qo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  GK>8pel."  All  could  not  go, 
but  they  could  select  the  instrument 
and  support  the  instrument,  and  ttke 
a  deep,  conscientious,  and  religions 
interest  in  the  work,  and  give  some- 
thing towards  it  for  the  love  of  Chiiflt 
And  they  must  water  their  gills  vitb 
their  prayers.  God  loyed  a  cbeeifal 
giver,  and  a  cheerful  giver  was  s 
loving  giver. 


ADDEESS  BY  REV.  J.  R.  WOOD,  OF  UPPER  HOLLOWAT. 


"  There  are  three  things  that  should 
always  be  remembered  in  a  missionary 
meeting.  The  first  is  that  Qt>d  has 
given  His  Son  to  the  world,  and  the 
second  is  that  God  has  given  the  world 
to  His  Son,  and  the  third  is  that  ^  the 
Scriptures  cannot  be  broken.'  Upon 
this  basis  we  attempt  to  do  this  great 
missionary  work.  A  representative 
meeting  like  this  is  something  like  a 
oouncil  of  war,  and  we  are  met  to  con* 
aider  what  more  we  may  do  to  bring 
the  world  to  the  Redeemer's  feet.  I 
appeal  to  this  meeting,  not  for  its 
prayers  or  for  its  money,  but  for  men, 
and,  through  this  meeting,  I  appeal  to 
the  Baptist  churches  of  Great  Britain, 
Our  esteemed  secretary  has  introduced 
into  my  'brief'  the  word  'right,'  and 
I  accept  it  heartily-—'  right  men.'  I 
am  here,  then,  to  plead  for  right  men, 
and  I  do  not]  understand  that  to  ex- 
clude right  women.  In  the  past  twelve 
years  of  this  Society  we  have  increased 
our  European  missionary  staff,  upon 
the  average,  by  a  single  missionary 
per  year,    AMca  has  had  the  largest 


share;  Europe  the  next  largest  Is 
Ceylon  at  the  beginning  of  that  peziod 
we  had  three  missionaries,  and  ve 
have  three  there  stilL  In  India  tb» 
number  has  been  reduced  from  thiitf- 
eight  to  thirty-five.  I  should  like  to 
remind  this  audienoe  of  the  fust  tlist 
these  twelve  years  have  been  yean  oC 
urgent  need.  At  any  tune  dmis; 
these  twelve  years  it  might  have  been 
said,  '  The  fields  are  white  and  raadj 
for  the  harvest.'  They  have  been 
years  of  diffused  missionaiy  inlor- 
mation,  and  that  is  supplied  to  in 
now  in  greatly  improved  form.  In 
these  twelve  years  our  week  it 
home  among  the  young  has  been,  I 
think,  signally  snocessfuL  TheChutk 
has  turned  her  kindliest  side  towazdi 
young  men  and  young  women,  aai 
there  has  been  a  great  and  glai 
response  on  their  part  to  the  advanoei 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  Wehavthsd 
during  this  period  at  least  one  iwnark* 
able  religious  movemettt,  oeonrrin; 
during  the  visit  of  our  fiisnd^llitfvi* 
Moody  and  Sankey,  and  jet»  n  9^^ 
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of  aU  these  oiTCTimstanoes,  the  supply 
of  men  for  our  mission  field  has  been 
singularly  scanty.    I  would  haye  our 
young  people  offer  themselTOS  for  this 
work  for  their  own  sake.    I  would  be 
the  last  man  to  disparage  work  of 
other  kinds,  but  I  think  that  Ohristian 
young  men  with  clear  heads  and  warm 
hearts   might   be    doing    something 
better  than  mixing  tea  or  measuring 
fiilk.   A  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  paralysis  of  doubt  which  has  come 
upon  many  young  men  in  our  day* 
Let  me  say  that  the  best  remedy  for 
it  is  a  little  Christian  work.    It  is  said 
that  many  of  them  are  smitten  with 
the  charms  of  Bitualism.    We  ought 
to  place  the  true  ritual  of  our  faith 
against  the   false   ritual   of  coirupt 
churches.    Tou  know  what  the  ritual 
is — *  pure  worship  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  auc- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world.'    And  I  would  have 
our  young  people  offer  themselves  for 
this  service,  and  the  older  people  urge 
them,  to  go  for  the  sake  of  the  churches 
at  home,  for,  for  the  next  fifty  years, 
they  will  serve  our   home  churches 
best  who  devote  their  lives  to  foreign 
xnissionary  service.    The  great  Evan- 
gelical  revival  that  has  taken  place  m 
fSngland  during  the  last  one  hundred 
years    has   been    exactly   coincident 
-with  our  great  missionary  movement, 
and  X  connect  the  one  with  the  other. 
X  f^'gT^  no  prophet,  and  I  believe,  with 
Oeorge  EUot,  *  that  politics  may  be  a 

ADDRESS  BY  BEV.  R. 

**  I  wish  to  present  to  this  meeting 
^wo  or  three  grounds  on  which  we 
ought  to  maintain  missions  to  the 
lieathen.  Why  should  we  share  our 
Jight  with  those  who  lack  it?  Why 
should  we,  who  have  the  Bread  of  life, 
extend  it  to  those  who  are  perishing 


safer  horse  to  mount  than  prophecy ; ' 
but  I  feel  tempted  to  say  that,  if  in  the 
course  of  this  month  it  should  come 
out  that  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
Baptist  and  other  missionary  societieB 
were  absolutely  besieged  by  young 
men  and  women  daaming  to  go  out  for 
Christ,  there  would  be  such  an  uplift- 
ing of  the  religious  life  of  England 
as  we  have  never  seen  before.  Another 
reason  is  because  of  the  tender  memo- 
ries of  those  who  have  lived  and  fallen 
on  the  field.    There  is  also  the  appeal 
of    the  heathen,    and   there   is   the 
tenderer  appeal  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Ohrist.    We  want  men  not  only  of 
ten    talents,    but    of    five    talents, 
and     men    of    two    talents.      Un- 
doubtedly we  want  men  with  parts 
and  iiaculties  that  make  judges  and 
statesmen,  but  we  want  other  men 
too.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  directors 
of  our  missionary  societies  will  have 
to  learn  that  lesson  which  directors  of 
our  railway  companies  are  learning  so 
slowly — ^that  a    third-class    carriage 
pays  a  great  deal  better  than  a  second; 
and  it  often  happens  that  a  plain, 
earnest  man,  with  the  love  of  Ohrist 
in  his  heart,  will  be  a  better  wixmer 
of  souls  than  the  man  who  flounders 
in  his  own  learning  like  a  soldier  of 
the  old   times  m  hla  cased  armour. 
Let  us  give  our  prayers,  let  us  give 
our  money,  but  we  must  also  give  the 
choicest  of  our  sons  and  daughters  too, 
remembering  that  the  best  of  our  gifts 
are  poor  in  comparison  with  His  gift 
of  Himself." 

GLOVER,  OF  BRISTOL. 

for  lack  of  knowledge  ?    Fibst,  the 

HEATHEN,  LIKE  GUESELVES,  NEED  THE 

(iosPEL,  AND  WOULD  USE  IT.  We  havo 
no  right  to  draw  diatinotione  of  classes, 
as  though  there  were  an  underlying 
difference  of  nature  among  men.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  horrid  cruelties 
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and-  BopentittoiiB  tkii  lutTe  aecom- 
panied  evury  iMathen  ^stein  of  reU- 
gioa.  I  will  stop  at  hom6.  Oaa  men 
do  witliout  the  GhMpel  here?  There 
are  multikulM  BufoEtonataely  iiwoinr 
land  who  rejeet  its  light*  Are  they 
the  better  fbr  it?  Oan  we  traee  in 
them  the  beauty  of  their  Maker? 
When  they  lose  the  higher  light  there 
eeesie  to  come  orer  their  tpirite  a  dxill ; 
the  bloom  goes  off;  there  is  no  snffiment 
mottTB  for  goedness;  there  is  no  soffi* 
dentiy  strong  restraint  upon  the  ten- 
dency to  evil.  The  littleaess  of 
eyerything  about  them  in  a  perishing 
world  does  not  giye  scope  eAoogh  fbr 
the  grander  principles  to  operate;  and, 
just  in  the  degree  that  they  have  not 
OhriBt,  they  haye  not  God ;  and,  just  in 
i^  degoee  in  which  they  lose  the  be- 
lief that  love  is  the  thing  omnipotent 
that  reigneth,  jnst  in  that  degree  do 
they  come  to  sit,  not  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty,  but  in  the  shadow  of 
Death,  and  to  beUeye  in  Death  as  the 
Sing  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords. 
What  can  you  do  without  the  Gospel  ? 
Would  you  be  content  without  it? 
Can  you  find  sufficient  solace  in  yo<ar 
berearement  without  the  empty  grave 
of  Ohrist?  Can  year  remoree  be 
softened  into  tender,  kmng,  hopeful 
penitence  snywhens  so  well  as  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  ?  Is  it  nothing 
when  you  look  up  that  some  one  has 
said,  '  When  ye  pray,  call  Him 
Father '  ?  Is  it  nothing  that^  when 
'  joulook  forward  to  the  future,  there 
is  no  veil  and  no  darkness,  but  a 
house  of  many  mansions,  and  a  Word 
that  says,  'Where  I  am,  there  ye 
shall  be '  ?  What  would  you  be 
without  these?  What  is  the  Gospel 
to  you  ?  Is  it  not  a  morning  without 
clouds?  Man  is  man  eyery where. 
There  is  no  distinction  in  man.  In  all 
countries  eyery  human  heart  is  human ; 
and,  howeyer  man  may  be  sunk  in 
degradation,  man  is  made  in  the  image 


iA  Gk>d ;  and,  howeyer  he  fbrgeti  that 
Diyine  origin,  there  is  in  him,  1)j 
yirtue  of  it,  an  infinite  eapadty  tad 
an  immortal  force — his  bleering,  if  it 
meets  with  that  which  deyelopa  it— 
his  burden  and  his  sorrow  if  be  faib 
to  find  it !  Man  eyerywhere  ii  a 
generation  that  seeks  God*s  fkce.  He 
dreamsi  like  Jacob,  of  heayen  opening 
and  Gh>d  looking  at  him,  and  linka  of 
help  and  h<^e,  binding  the  one  to  fi» 
other.  Cattle  comforts  of  food  and 
shelter  are  not  enough  fbr  hzm. 
He  cannot  fbed  upon  *  the  hn^ 
that  the  swine  do  eat.*  He  wants  to 
*  feed  among  the  lilies'  of  truth  and  d 
communion  with  God,  of  a  woifty 
purpose,  and  of  an  eyerlasting  bope. 
GKye  him  that  which  will  denilsp 
these  things,  and  you  giye  him  ibt 
which  makes  of  him  a  man.  We  at 
home  cannot  do  without  the  Oo^ 
Men  cannot  do  without  it  abroad.  H 
ytm  want  to  know  what  a  heati&eo  is, 
a  looking-glass  and  a  little  imagica- 
tion  win  tell  any  of  you.  What  yoa 
would  be  without  the  Gospel,  he  is; 
and  what  you  are  with  it,  that  he  mr 
be.  Complexion,  eduoation,  prejodtoe, 
are  but  on  the  surface.  The  hearts 
are  fashioned  alike.  Man  needs  ^ 
Gospel.  That  is  my  first  point.  And 
he  would  use  it  if  he  got  it.  Soote 
think  the  Gospel  is  too  fine  fbr  tiie 
coarse  issues  and  the  coarse  rnxngfe^ 
of  common  life.  Is  it?  This  xsiiw 
old  heresy — ^that  llie  heathen  are  cot 
good  enough  for  it.  Paul  metftio 
his  day  in  fVill  fW>ni  The  Jews  ihA 
belieyedin  Christ  said,  'Touareaot 
going  to  the  heatiten  wi^  the  Gospel .' 
They  cannot  undexstand  it ;  they  hav« 
no  consciences;  they  are  left  ihoit 
Lsayethem  to  the  uncoyenanted  xasrcf 
of  God.'  And  they  rebuked  Banl  on 
the  groand  that  to  carry  the  Goipel 
to  the  heathan  was  to  dentils  fioa 
the  dignity  of  Israel  What  is  the 
whole  force  of  that  groat  Aii^e  ^ 
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the  Bomans  ?    If  we  would:  only  read 
the  word  '  Heathea '  where  the  word 
ifl  tranelated  '  GentileSy'  we  should  see 
it    Paul  says, '  Is  He  the  God  of  the 
Jew  only  ?    Is  He  not  the  God  of  the 
Heatheu?     Tes»  He   is  the  Gbd  of 
the   Heathen   also.'      And   there   is 
not   a  line   in   all    that    argument 
whieh   is   not    deyoted    to    demon- 
strate the  solidarity  of  man,  and  to 
show    that  everywhere  there  is  the 
same  nature,  the  same  capacity,  the 
same    predousness   in   God's   sight. 
That  the  heatheu  are  capable  of  re- 
ligioii  he  shows,   beeauee  Abrahamy 
the  heathen^  without    sacrament     or 
fiible^  bred  in  idolatry, '  not  in  ciroum- 
dsion,  but  in  uncircumoisiony'  belieyed. 
They  can  be  saved,  because  *  it  is  of 
faith  to  the  end  that  the  promise  nmy 
be  unto  all  the  seed.'    Christ  is  not 
a  second  Abraham — merely  Head  of 
Israel  and  Saviour  of  Israel.    He  is  a 
second  Adam — ^Head  and  Saviour  of 
Hanldnd ;  and  '  as  by  one  man  sin  en- 
tered into  the  world,  and  death  by  siu, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
even  so,  by  the  righteousness  of  one, 
is  the  free  gift  of  Gk>d  given  unto  all 
men  to  justifioation  of  life*'    That  was 
Paul's  argumant — ^the  argument  of  a 
loving  heart,  strong  iu  the  faith  that 
saw  reflected  in  the  love  of  God  what 
man  might  becoma  by  the  breathuAg 
of  His  grace.    Was  Paul's  theory  or 
was  the  other  theory  justified  ?  Why, 
he  took  the  Gk>spel  everywhere,  and 
whenever  he   opened   his   lips   God 
opened  men's  hearts  to  recttve  His 
message.      Jew,    Greek,    barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond,  free,  the  name  of  Jesus 
'  made  the  whole  world  kin " ;    sjad 
there  was  that  iu  its  message  whidi 
comznended  itself  to  people,  beneath 
all   distinctions  of  character  and  all 
the  pre-ocoupations  of  their  previous 
traixung.    And  do  you  think  that  men 
would  not  receive  the  Goqpel  to-day  ? 


I  wish  that  the  history  of  the  religions 
of  mankind  could  be  written  by  a 
devout  Darwinian ;  and  I  tell  you  why. 
Because  it  seems  to  me  that  in  no  field 
of  observation  wiU  he  find  a  finer  and 
nobler  series  of  instances  of  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  than  in 
the  study  of  the  creeds  of  men*    The 
heart  of  man  has  always  opened  to 
that  which  was  best  to  live  and  die  by. 
There  is  no  great  religion  in  the  world 
to-day  which  was  not,  at  the  time  of 
its   acceptance,  a  reformation.    Ma- 
homet's   religion    was   not   received 
beoause   of  its  superstition    and  its 
error,  and  because  of  what  is  imperfect 
in   its   morality.      But   because   he 
called  men  from  idols  to  the  living 
God,  speaking   of  God's   providence 
and  of  the  judgment  to  come,  and 
bidding   them   pray   to    Him.     The 
morality  which  Mahomet  inculcates  is 
not  perfect  according  to  our  standard, 
but  it  was  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
anything  he   found   existing  at   his 
time ;  and  men  accepted  it,  not  because 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror  was  behind 
it,  lor  it  was  not  at  first,  but  because 
it  was  the  beet  religion  which  men 
knew,  best  and  brightest  in  its  truth, 
best    as    a    living   guide   to   duty. 
Ghiudama,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  was  the  Martin  Luther  of 
India,  bringing  to  the  people  of  that 
land  a  higher  standard  of  morality 
than  ever  they  had  before.    Confucius 
was  a  great  reformer  in  China;  and 
just  because  his  lips  have  brought  the 
highest  conception]  of  duty  to   men 
with  which  they  have  been  familiar, 
all  these  millions  throughout   these 
centuries  have   sat  at   his  feet  and 
learned.      There    is    nothing   more 
interesting  than  to  observe  that  no 
people  have  ever  eigoyed  a  great  light 
without   some   other   people   crying 
'  Halves,'  and  insifldng  upon  sharing 
it.    The  Jews  go  to  Babylon,   and 
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suffer,  doubtless,  a  great  deal;  but 
they  are  paid  for  all  their  sufferings, 
because   they    come   back   with   an 
immortal  hope  which  they  have  never 
had   before.     The   Greeks  borrowed 
their   mysteries    from    Egypt.      In 
Egypt,  too,    Judaism   and   the  best 
Grecian  philosophy  are  blended  to- 
gether.   The  Jews  are  scattered  eyery- 
where;  whereyer  they  are  scattered 
there  are  found  devout  people  (that  is, 
proselytes)  who  were  waiting  for  some 
higher   light,    and    when   the   light 
touched  them  had  needed  no  argument 
to  prove  the  new  religion,  except  its 
beauty  and  its  deserving  to  be  that 
which  ruled  them.    And  do  you  think 
that  that  perpetual,  world-long,  and 
world-wide  tendency  has  been  arrested 
and  that  it  is  not  going  on  to-day? 
Everywhere  men  are  religious.      In 
this   land   of   ours    there  are   some 
that  could  hardly   answer  the  ques- 
tion,   *  If  a  man  die,    will  he  live 
again?'    but  in    China  they    spent 
thirty  millions  a  year  in  sacrifices 
to  the  dead,  so  strong  is  their  belief 
that  they  still  exist    Do  you  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  made  the  Hindoo 
widow  mount  and  die  on  the  funeral 
pyre  with  her  husband  ?    She  believed 
that  his  bliss  was  incomplete  until  she 
had  joined  him,  and,  in  order  in  that 
other  world  to  complete  his  bliss  and 
to  resume   her    own  delight  in  his 
company,  she  elected  the  chariot  of 
fire,  and  went  up  to  him.    Will  you 
tell  me  that  people  with  that  depth  of 
faith  in  immortality,  and  that  love  in 
them,  cannot  be  made  into  Christians  ? 
Will  any  one  that  has  any  pretension 
to  belief  in  the  Gospel  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  you  can  read  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  to  a  crowd  of 
heathen  people  without  its  sticking, 
and  sticking  for  ever,  in  some  heart  ? 
Can  you  tell  them  that  Gh>d  is  love  in 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  His  being, 


His  very  jusfioe  being  only  the  in- 
exorableness  of  love  that  seeks  to  cnuh 
out  the  evil,  and  do  you  think  that 
they  will  not  wake  to  it  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  they  will  accept  it  at  once.  Tfaej 
VTill  question  it  It  is  too  good  news 
to  be  true.  *  For  anguish  of  spirit  tnd 
cruel  bondage  they  believe  not  the 
great  word  of  Moses ; '  but,  questioning 
it  and  canvassiDg  it,  they  try  to 
blend  it  with  their  own  ideas,  and  to 
modify  their  conceptions.  Butit  refdses 
to  be  modified,  and  at  last  it  stands 
out  isolated  in  its  own  grandeur,  com- 
manding the  faith  and  oontroUing  the 
life  of  those  who  have  heard  it  Ther 
need  it ;  the  greatness  of  man  requires 
it ;  and,  if  you  take  it  to  them,  thsf 
will  use  it  as  surely  as  God  is  in 
heaven.  Let  me  urge  one  man 
reason,  and  thatisthat,  byexpxbievce 

TR  THE  PAST,  WE  KNOW  THAT  Ck>D  WHl 
USE  ALL  THE  ACTIVITIKS  THAT  VTB  PUT 

FOBTH.  What  is  this  stir  about  suooesB? 
I  think  that  inconneotion  with  it  people 
commit  two  mistakes.  The  first  is 
that  they  forget  the  dismal  littleness 
of  the  labour  that  has  been  put  forth; 
and  the  second  is  that  they  forget  tiie 
infinite  grandeur  of  the  results  ihsft 
have  been  attained.  Look  at  the 
littleness  of  the  work.  How  much,  do 
you  think,  has  been  spent  in  the  Isst 
eighty  years  by  all  the  Protestant 
Christian  missionary  societies  of  tiis 
world,  and  all  the  Bible  socieilies  pat 
together  ?  Not  more  than  En^and 
spends  every  three  or  four  months  on 
drink  1  Now,  take  it  in — ^not  more  is 
these  eighty  years  on  all  this  hi^ 
philanthropy  than  is  spent  eveiy  three 
months  on  drink  in  England  akoa 
What  is  that  over  the  world — overths 
thousand  millions  of  its  dark  places? 
They  began  only  with  twosand  ffaresi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  wsubaifp  but 
there  are  to-day  some  tvenlj^fiTe 
hundred  European  ^^^ipt^— ■i—  all 
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oyer  the  world.     Why,   there    are 
nearly  twenty-fiye  thousand  clergy- 
men in  the  Oharch  of  England  alone. 
What  are  these  twenty-fiye  hundred 
xniflsionarieBamongso  many,  espeoialLy 
when  you  rememberthattheir  workhas 
not  all  been  ayaflable  for  the  eyangeli- 
sation  of  the  world.    Judson   took 
nineteen  years  oyer  his  y  ersion  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Burmese.    Oarey  took 
fifteen   years.     The   Arabic  yersion 
took    sixteen    or    eighteen      years. 
The  Tahitian  took  twenty.    Sinoe  the 
century  began,  234  yersions  of  large 
portions  of  Scripture,  including  fifty, 
fiye  yersions  of  the  whole  Bible,  haye 
been   made    in  yarious    languages. 
What  a  slice  of  the  ayailable  seryice 
of   Ohiistiau  missionaries   has    been 
employed  in  all  that  I    There  are  to- 
day  in   India    140,000   children     in 
mission   schools.      What  a   slice   of 
seryice  has  to  come  off  for  that !   They 
haye  ciyilised  and  taught  the  arts  of 
peaoe.  You  haye  told  the  missionaries, 
while  remembering   the  heathen,  to 
speak  to  our  boys— the  soldiers  and 
sailors.    There  is  a  slice  to  come  off 
for   that.      Then    when  you    haye 
realised  the  smallness  of  the  number, 
and  the  great  abatement   from   the 
eyangelistic    effectiyeness    for    their 
work  which  is  to  be  made  on  so  many 
grounds,  remember  that  the  earliest 
successes  of  the  Gospel  are  the  slowest 
and  the  hardest  to  win.    So  long  as 
the  Oospel  is  a  foreign  thing,  unin- 
terpreted and  unco^unended  by  saintly 
liyes  and  by  triumphant  deaths,  the 
people  do  not  feel  their  need,  and  they 
giye  no    heed  to    it.      But,   when 
Andrew  is  found,  he  finds  Peter ;  and 
when     Philip    is   found,   he     finds 
Nathanael,  and   grace  follows  along 
the  lines  of  loye.    Williams  laboured 
ten   years,   Moffat  ten  years,  Oarey 
seyen  yean,  before  they  had  a  single 
Gonyert.    The  beginning  is  slow,  but 


after  that  the  rate  accelerates  from 
generation  to  generation.    Apply  these 
considerations,   and  then   ask    how 
much  has  been   accomplished.      If 
you  to-day  went  round  the  yaiioufl 
Protestant  Olmstian  mission  stations 
of  the  world,  you  would  find  in  actual 
membership  in  these  mission  churches 
a  body  of  people  half  as  large  again 
as  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Eng^ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     Now, 
it  is  a  curious  question  to  suggest— 
What  amount  of  money  would  repre- 
sent the  loss  to  England  and  to  the 
world  of  the  Baptist  denomination  P 
How  much  poorer  would  the  world 
be  in  its   fights   for  liberty,  in    its 
eyangelistic  ardour,  in  its  power  to 
represent    simple    Christianity  F      I 
hope  we  are   not  immodest,  but   I 
think  that  we  are  worth  a  deal  more 
than  has  been  spent  all  these  eighty 
years   on    Olmstian    work    abroad* 
Well,   now»  eyery   one  of  that  yast 
number  has  made  a  personal  confession 
of  Ohrist  amidst  great  sacrifices,  and 
stands  as  a  light  in  darkness,  con- 
spicuous by  his  difference  from  those 
around   him,    and    influential   in  a 
degree  in  which  individual  men  at 
home  can  neyer  be.    Is  that  nothing. 
Sir  ?    But  that  is  not  alL    Outside  of 
that  number  that  are  drawn  directly 
into  our  fold,  there  is  a  great  outlying 
mass,   disturbed,  but  not   detadhed. 
They  are  on  their  way.    Some  people 
quarrel  with  persons  for  not  haying 
reached  a  certain  position.    I  think 
the  proper  question  is.  Are  they  on 
the  road  to  it?    The  direction  is  the 
man.    Take  the  case  of  Ohunder  Sen. 
He  will  not  be  called  a  Ohristian; 
but  he  speaks    adoringly   of  Jesus 
Ohrist.     He   thinks  In^  infinitely 
indebted    to    Ohristian    missionaries 
for  bringing  to  her  the  knovMedge  of 
herSayiour.  He  speaks  of  Ohrisfspre- 
eiuBtencei   and   says    that    eighteen 
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oentmies  hwre  iMt  been  enough  to 
disooyer  iiie  zichee  that  are  in  Him» 
or  to  find  ont  the  limits  of  His  worth. 
He  tells  US  that  Obxist  is  tiie  strongeet 
powerin  India  to»d«y.    He  hails  the 
prospeet  of  His  extending  His  ooa« 
qneet  oyer  all  the  minds  and  heasts  of 
that  Tast  oontineBtal  land,  and  bub 
his    feUow- ooimtrymen    trim    tbmx 
lamps   and    go   ont  to   meet  their 
heavenly  Bridegroom.     He  says  we 
do  not  nnderstaiid  the  QospeL     H^ 
says  to  ns,  as  Diogenes  said  to  Alex- 
ander,   *  Stand  out  of  tile  light.'     I 
am  glad  when  men  do  that.    There  ia 
nothing  to  be  desired  more  than  that 
they  should  take  that  beek,  and.  make 
ont  of  it  whateyer  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  spirit  of  man  oan  make  oat  of 
it.    If  that  rate  of  progress  is  not 
aceslanited  one  whzli,  in   a  oenttoy 
India  will  be  as  Ohrietian  a  land  as 
England  is  to-day.    That  is  not  alL 
There  are  all  the  ixidireetreeoltB.    The 
tree  of  life  bears  many  manner  of 
fruits.    Her  leayes  are  te  the  healing 
of  the  nations.    Fiffcy  years  ago  all 
the  leading  oovntries  of  the  world 
were  inyolyed  in  the  orime  of  alayery. 
We,  in  18S4»  emandpated  our  slayee. 
That  set  the  ball  a-rdling,  and  pnt  a 
stigma  on  the  institntion.    In  1848 
Pranoe  emanoipated  hers»  and  in  1864 
America  emancipated  hers ;  and  since 
then  HoUand  has  emano^ated  hers  in 
her  East  Indian  posseasions.  Isoppose 
seyen  or  eight  millions  of  hnman  beings 
hays   had    the   fetters  broken  fkonx 
their  fbet»  and  can  be  and  do  what- 
eyer Ood  fits  them  fbr.    I  daim  the 
credit  of  that  emancipation,  not  en- 
tirely,  bttt  in  a  large  digjree,  fer 
Ohiktim  misflions»    The  aisBioDaries 
were  ^  menihpiecesof  the  wrongs  of 
these  people,  and  pleaded  fer  tfasor 
rights,  andftirtiieredeiaanoipatioa  by 
thebeetofall  methods— making  menfit 
tobefiree.    If  there  waajioihing  else  to 
show  for  these  eighty  years'  work  but 


that,  what  manirith  any  heart  in  him 
would  not  be  amaeed  at  tiba  infinite 
reward  which  Gh>d  had  giyen  to  our 
seryioe  ?  It  is  your  Ohrista'an  missieas 
that  led  the  y«a  of  yemacnlar  and 
scientifie  education  in  India.  They 
haye  giyen  all  the  aata  of  dyilisation 
to  the  people;  and  whatever  thsre 
may  be  in  Western  knowledge  sad 
science  and  customs  that  can  be  a 
blessing  to  mankind  they  haye  taken 
with  them.  Who  can  understand 
these  results  P  Four  hundred  thousand 
people  to-day  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  besidea  those  that 
haye  gone  befere !  It  takes  the 
imagination  of  a  Qod  to  know  the 
meaning  of  that  feet;  and  none  bat 
one  who  can  measure  the  length  and 
breadth  and  depth  and  heightof  the  joy 
that  has  filled  God's  heart  oyer  theee 
siimersthat  hayerepented  can  teUwhat 
it  all  means.  Brethren,  instead  of  mur- 
muring that  results  are  little,  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  infinitdy  above 
all  that  we  could  ask  or  think,  and 
that  they  shame  the  littlenesa  of  our  gift 
and  service  and  feith  in  this  great 
work.  Is  this  work  to  langniah  in 
our  hands?  It  is  languishing  to- 
day. I  haye  in  my  pocket  a  last 
of  twdye  names  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
eyery  one  of  whUsh  represents  an 
actual  or  an  impending  yacam^. 
I  mean  that  if  we  could  send  ont 
twelye  men  to  India  to-day,  eyery  one 
of  them  would  be  needed  to  fill  a 
yacaat  place  before  they  oonld  leam 
the  language*  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
mon^.  The  ommbs  that  fell  fraea 
the  ti^  are  fer  the  dogs,  not  for  the 
Lord  of  Qlory.  I  hoge  that  all  of  us 
will  giye  nothing,  or  else  tiiai  which 
it  costs  us  something  to  part  with.  It 
is  the  inecoed  hand  into  which  wo  pnt 
it.  When  the  Chnnih  at  homo 
off  the  dust  of  her  ignoUo  ii 
and  puts  on  her  beantifiBl  g^KHMiii  of 
feith  and  mercy  and  loyo  and 
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-^ifbmi  ire  b^n  to  be  worken  to- 
gettwr  nith  Him  that  mekes  ell  things 
now  thea  awifber  than  we  dare  to 
lUak  old  ttimge  will  pais  away»  all 


things  wiU  beoomo  new,  and  a  xe- 
genexate  world  will  xetoxn  the  smile 
of  tiie  Bedeeming  Baidonr." 


ADDBBSS  BT  THE  KEY.  E.  E.  JENKINS,  M.A.,  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  WBSLETAN  CONFERENCE. 


'*  I  feel  it  to  be  a  great  honour  to 
be  i»?ited  to  take  part  in  your  mis- 
flioaary  oelebration«    It  happens  this 
year  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  gi?e 
yon  emphatioally  the  greetings  of  the 
Methodist  Connexion.    In  onr  yery 
genioaoB  a  body  of  Ohristians,  there  is 
something  that  makes  us  kindred  to  all 
missionary  organisations.    We  some- 
times  think  of  Dr.  Coke  and  other 
lights  which  ushered  in  the  dawn  of 
our  missionary  history,  and  we  think 
of  them  with  pride ;  bat  no  Choroh  is 
so  ridh  in  anoestry  as  yonrselyes— at 
any    rate,   no    modem    missionary 
Ohoroh.    Yon  set  ns  an  example  of 
studying  the  great  problem  of  India's 
eyangeUsation.    You  are  among  the* 
first  to  send  out  men  to  India,  whom 
yon  remember  to-night  in  your  prayer 
— ^whom  all  missionary  societies  recol- 
lect— men  who  set  us  an  example  of 
laborious  scholarship,  of  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  highest  order,  and  of 
saintly  oonseoration  to  the  Christ  of 
nations.    When  I  yisited  Serampore 
aome  years  ago,  I  felt  that  sentiment 
of  reyerenoe,  and  also  that  oonsoious- 
ness  of  proud  inheritance,  that  ought, 
one  would  suppose,  to  be  exclusiyely 
belonging  to  a  Baptist  desoendant; 
but  the  fact  is  I  am  an  old  Indian 
missionary.    I  laboured  there  eighteen 
years,  and  yisited  the  country  some 
mzteen   yeirs   after   my   retirement 
from    the    missionary    field,    and, 
therefore,    I    speak    to-night    with 
0ome  little  authority,  and  must  be  ex- 
cused if  I  say  that   in  India  mis- 
aionaries  are  apt  to  forget  the  small 
dMcDOtions  and  leaderships  of  their 
separate  bodLee  in  the  presence  of  an 


illimitable  heathenism,  regarding  them- 
selyes  rather  as  following  one  leader, 
and  working  and  fighting  xmder  one 
fiag.    Of  course,  that  is  not  the  senti- 
ment of  this  country.    But  I  beUeye 
it  ought  to  be.    Can  there  be  a  more 
stubborn  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  the   Gk>spel  than  the  dissensions 
that  exist   among    the    disciples  of 
Christ.    When  I  was  in  India  many 
years  ago  I  did  not  mention  the  name 
of  John  Wedey  many  times,  and  I 
neyer   dtsoussed    Calvinism   with    a 
Calyioist ;  in  fiftct,  we  forgot  what  our 
preoise  diflbrenoss  were.    I  haye  gone 
'forth  with  a  Baptist  missionacy,  with 
a  missionary  of  the  Church  ef  Eng- 
land, and  a  missioiiary  of  the  London 
Society,  and  we  haye  taksn  but  one 
book  with  us,  and  haye  preadhed  but 
one  message,  and  haye  been  regarded 
as  servants  of  one  Master*  •  •  •  Let  me 
say,  in  condnsion,  that  the  Methodist 
people  are  with  you  in  this  great  fight* 
Christianity  is  being  assailed  in  this 
conntiy  by  forces  unknown  in  previous 
times,  but  Christian  faith  will  derive 
its  most  powerfol  support  firom  the 
successes   of  our  missions  abroad—* 
especially  our  Indian  missions.    Our 
Bationalist  friends  say,  ^  You  dleave 
to    old    churches    and    to    the   old 
Bible,     and     if     we     oouid     only 
dear  England  of  these  6k<i  growths 
there    is    no    intellectual    man    in 
the    country    who   would    entertain 
the  doctrineB  of  Christianity.'     You 
haye  no  answer  to  that,  perhaps;  but 
we  haye  an  answer  in  India.    There 
ase  BO  old  growths,  no   old  BiUes 
tihme.    Let  our    Bataonalist  friends 
meet  us  there ;  there  is  a  philosophical 
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people  just  (suited  to  tJiem.  Xhe  hct 
is  that  the  Atheism  and  Pantheism 
whidh  are  new  in  this  ooontry  are 
efiTete  there.  What  the  people  want 
there  is  a  Hying  Gh>d  whom  they  can 
wonhip,  and  in  whom  their  hearts  can 
rest  That  has  been  discoyered  by  the 
noble  Hindoo  to  whom  reference  has 
Been  made  to-night,  Ghonder  Sen, 
who  is  the  leader  of  a  growing  band 
of  Hindoo  thinkers,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  before  long  they  will  come 
ronnd  to  the  Ohristian  name*    When 


I  was  in  India  and  in  Japan,  the  mott 
popular  name  that  met  my  eaawis 
the  name  of  Jesus*  I  beard  tlia 
children  of  Japan  singing  His  pniBBB 
in  their  own  tongoe^  uid  I  heard  the 
same  thing  in  Ohina,  and  I  nerer 
understood  90  thoroughly  as  I  did 
then  that  passage,  'As  I  liye,  suik 
the  Lord,  every  knee  shaU  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jerai 
Christ  is  Lordy  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father.' » 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  WALL,  OF  ROME. 


''  I  desire  to  call  attention  amply  to 
two  phases  of  the  missionaries'  work  in 
that  country.    Italy  divided  itself  into 
two  classes — those  who  belonged  to  the 
nation  and  those  still  attached  to  the 
creed  of  the  Vatican;    and  the  mis- 
sionaries had  to  direct  their  operations 
diversely  according  to  the  class  among 
whom  they  happened  to  find  them- 
selves."   After  referring  to  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  land  since 
the  temporal  power  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  Papacy,  he  said  the 
first  of « the  two  classes  upon  whom 
they  were  trying  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  bear  was  those  who  were  excom- 
municated because  of  their  liberal  and 
patriotic   sentiments.      In   Italy  all 
those  who  went  with  the  Xing,  to- 
gether with  constitutional  law,  were 
under  the  excommunication   of  the 
Pope.     There  was  no  priest  in  the 
army  or  in  the  university ;  there  was 
no   priest  in   the  schools   of  Rome 
recognised  by  the  Government;  they 
never  heard  of  the  Sing  or  Queen 
gdng  to  mass  officially.    They  might 
have  a  priest  in  their  own  palace; 
but  the  rupture  between  the  Quirinal 
and  the  Vatican  was  complete  and 
utter,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
were  no  signs  whatever  of  anything 
like  reoonoiliation.    They  oftei^  heard 


these  Italian  patriots  passed  off  u 
atheists  and  sceptics,  and  men  from 
whom  nothing  was  to  be  boped— at 
least,  a  certain  dass  of  religions 
papers  would  try  to  create  that  im- 
pression. His  own  impression  of  those 
men  had  been  altogether  difiTerent. 
He  believed  that  Liberal  Italy,  in  the 
moment  of  its  enthusiasm  and  deadly 
hatred  against  Popery,  made  an  al- 
most superhuman  effort  to  be  athe- 
istic. That  effort  was  a  failure ;  and 
the  national  conscience  felt  that  some 
religion  must  be  sought  for.  Italians 
had  a  profound  belief  in  the  existenee 
of  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  a  future  punishment  and 
reward.  It  was  at  that  p<nnt  the 
Gospel  touched  them;  and  the  qdIj 
mode  of  meeting  them  was  the  Word 
of  God.  YIThen  he  first  went  to  Itslj 
he  devoted  himself  much  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  because  wherever  it  was 
distributed  it^  brought  him  ho&  to 
face  with  the  priests  of  the  parish. 
The  priest  always  appeared  befSore  the 
population  as  the  enemy  of  God's 
Word.  But  the  population  did  not  go 
with  him,  for  when  .they  saw  ^ 
Word  of  God  burnt  in  the  skeoti  by 
them  a  storm  of  indi^gnatioii  geosnDy 
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«et  in  againfit  the  priests,  and  they 
said  that  the  men  who  burnt  the  Word 
of  Gh)d  could  not  be  the  Mends  of 
God.     He  noticed  that  where  the 
Soriptores  had  been  bnmt  in  a  nnm- 
ber  of  places,  like  the  phodnix  from 
the  ashes  a  little  company  of  witnesses 
to   Christ  would  immediately   arise, 
and  many  of  their  meetings   owed 
their  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  priest 
allowed   hinuelf  to    appear    as   the 
enemy  and  persecutor  of  fche  Bible. 
On  his   first    entrance   into    Borne, 
long  before  the  Italians  had  taken 
possession  of  the  dty,  he  managed 
io  take  some   copies  of  the   Gospel, 
concealed     in     the     lining     of    his 
carpet  bag,  and  distributed  them  to 
the  people.     In  after-years  he  fre- 
quently   heard    that    persons    who 
possessed  copies  of  the  Word  of  GN)d 
resorted  to  all  kinds  of  means  to  con- 
cealthem  from  the  priests.    On  one 
-occasion  a  Boman   came  into  their 
ineeting  for  the  first  time,  and  stated 
that  years  ago  he  had  found  a  solitary 
Testament  which   some   visitor  had 
iimidly  thrown  into  a  passage  of  one 
of  the  streets  of  Home.    The  man  had 
found  the  Testament,  and  had  read  it 
to  his  wife  and  mother-in-law.    The 
three  of  them  had  become  converted  to 
Christ    In  that  case  the  Word  of  God 
did  its  work,  even  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Italian  troops,  and  what  it  had 
done  afterwards  a  few  facts  would  help 
them  to  judge.    Finding  that    they 
were  in    Bome,    and   that   possibly 
political  changes  might  come  about, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  distribute 
largely  and  widely  the  seed  of  life 
among  the  populations  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  surrounding   towns   and 
Tillages.    In  one  week  he  sold  800 
copies  of  the  New   Testament,   and 
shortly  after  that  an  American  gentle- 
man provided  means  for  issuing  10,000 
copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  New 


Testament   published  in  Bome,  and 
those  copies  were  printed  within  sight 
of  the  Vatican.    The  Testaments  were 
soon  sold,  and  the  want  was  felt  to  be 
greater  than  ever.    An  Euglish  gentle- 
man in  Bome,  seeing  the  work,  and 
being  satisfied  and  thankful  to  God  for  it, 
offered  to  print  an  edition  of  50,000 
copies,  and  of  that  edition  they  had 
sold  almost  30,000  copies  in  various 
parts  of  Italy.    Beferring  to  the  work 
done  upon  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
oommanity,  he  said  that  these  people 
were  less  open  to  the  Word  of  God  than 
the  Liberal  party  to  whom  he  had 
referred ;  because  the  priests  had  pre- 
pared them  to  resist,  and  had  per- 
suaded them  that  the  Word  of  God 
was  not  necessary ;  that  it  was  a  great 
peril  to  have  the  Word  of  God ;  that 
it  was  a  great  bliss  for  them  to  be 
ignorant  of  it;  and  that  their  safety  lay 
in  their  not  knowing  of  that  which 
that  Book  would  communicate.    They 
were,  however,  able  to  meet  the  argu- 
ments of  the  priests,  and  the  priests 
refused  to  have  discussion  .with  Pro- 
testants   in    Bome,    even   upon   the 
ground     of    their    own    traditions; 
because   it   could  be  shown  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Catacombs  that  the 
Boman  Catholic.  Church  was  not  in 
the  beginning  that  which  it  was  at 
present.    The  result  had  been  that  the 
Word  of  God  had  produced  an  effect 
upon  the  Boman  population.    Since 
he  had  been  in  Bome  he  had  seen 
thousands  of  persons  coming  to  listen 
to  it,  of  whom  many  had  believed,  and , 
of  those  who  had  believed,  he  himself 
had   had  the  privilege  of  baptizing 
more  than  300  Boman  artisans.    Of 
these  converted  Bomans,  ten  had  gone 
forth  from  their  midst  as  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  three  were  at  present 
in  Bome  preaching  the  Gt>8pel  to  their 
fellow-citiisens. 
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Boma,  Congo  River* 

{See  Ihmtispieee.) 

XTT^  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  otir  readers  tlds  month  a  very  aocmte 
V  ^      view  of  the  settlement  of  Boma,  or  Embomma,  on  the  great  CoDgo 
Biyer,  about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Banana. 

Boma  oonsists  chiefly  of  factories  or  storehouses  for  Dutohy  f^vneh^ 
Portuguese,  and  Italian  firms  engaged  in  trading  in  ground  nuU^  palm 
oily  and  other  countiy  products,  and  communication  with  Banana  is  kept 
up  by  small  rirer  steamers  or  strong  sailing  yessels. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Congo,  at  Banana,  to  Porta  de  Lenli^ 
about  forty-five  miles,  the  river  banks  are  walls  of  large  mangrove  trees, 
rising  out  of  the  water,  leaving  scarcely  a  point  at  which  one  oould  lind 
from  a  boat ;  but  beyond  this,  going  up  stream,  the  mangroves  diasppetr, 
and  bright  green  bushes,  palms,  and  different  sorts  of  tiees  cover  tiie 
banks. 

At  Boma,  the  banks  of  the  Congo  become  higher  and  bare  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  whole  country  being  covered  with  high  grass  in  the  SHiie  waj 
as  the  more  southerly  kingdom  of  Angola. 

In  former  days  Boma  was  a  huge  slave  mart,  thousands  of  aUvas  book 
all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  being  sent  thitker  for  shipment 
to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  under  ciroomBtanoes  of  the  most 
brutal  cruelty  and  suffering.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Stanley  arrived,  &int 
and  worn,  after  his  marvellous  march  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  aa  the 
8th  of  August,  1877,  and  this  settlement  our  devoted  brethren,  the  Ooogo 
mifisionaries,  make  their  starting-point  for  San  Salvador  and  the  iolericr, 
on  their  way  to  Stanley  Pool. 

We  hope  in  the  December  issue  of  the  HBRATiH  to  insert  an  admiral^ 
map  just  received  from  Mr.  Comber,  very  carefbUy  dmwn  to  8cal«» 
exhibiting  the  many  and  important  discoveries  our  brethren  hsTe 
made  in  their  various  journeys  towards  Stanley  Pool,  and  showing  al^ 
the  relative  positions  of  the  various  towns  to  Banana,  Boma,  San  Salvador^ 
Makuta,  and  other  important  centres. 
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Kandy,   Ceylon. 

OUB  leadom  will  be  thankful  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  H.  A.  TApTiMtn^ 
formerly  of  Begenf  8  Park  College,  and  at  present  aiBlatant  minietor 
at  Myrtle  Street  Chapel^  laverpool,  has,  in  accordance  with  along-cherished 
desire,  offered  himself  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  mission  work  in 
Ceylon  in  assooiatioa  with  our  devoted  brother  the  Bev.  Charles  Carter,  of 
Eandy,  who,  in  the  Missionabt  Hsbau)  £6r  September  last,  pleaded  so 
earnestly  for  a  helper  and  colleague. 

The  Committee  have  thankfully  accepted  Mr.  I^pham's  offer,  regarding 
it  as  a  pioTidential  answer  to  the  earnest  desire  of  their  brother  Carter, 
who  writes:— 

"  I  pray  you  lose  no  time  in  sending  me  a  helper,  for  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  stay  in  Ceylon  to  finish  my  loved  work,  now  so 
near  completion.  I  pray  the  great  Master  will  touch  the  heart  of  the  ri^ht 
7mn  to  oome  over  speedily  to  help  me,  and  I  fed  sure  He  willJ* 

Mr.  Lapham,  in  view  of  the  xugent  need  of  Mr.  Carter,  is  arranging  to 
«ail  for  Ceylon  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  prior  to  which  a  farewell  service 
will  be  held  in  Salisbury,  Mr.  Lapham's  native  city,  to  take  leave  of  our 
brother  and  commit  him  to  the  special  blessing  and  protection  of  Almighty 
€od. 

Mr.  Lapham  goes  forth  with  the  vilest  confidence  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  wannest  commendations  of  his  former  tutor.  Dr.  Angus ;  his 
honoured  and  beloved  coimcillor,  the  Eev.*H.  Stowell  Brown;  and  his 
pastor  and  wairm  liriend,  the  Bev.  Qeorge  Short,  B.  A. 

Will  our  friends  remember  our  brother  in  special  supplication  at  the 
next  missionary  prayer-meeting,  that  he  may  be  a  burning  and  a  sMning 
light,  and  be  long  spared  to  carry  on  the  great  work  hitherto  so  signally 
blessed  of  Ood  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  1 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Herald  we  hope  to  give  a  deeply 
interesting  sketch  of  the  work  in  the  Kandy  district  written  by  the  Bev. 
O.Cartw. 


%tta&  ^BteDigme. 


XheEev*  J.  and  Mn.  Wall  xetnmed  to  Borne  immediately  after  the  antomnal 
meetings,  nmoh  refreshed  in  health  by  their  brief  visit  to  England.  Mr.  Bobert 
Walker,  of  Genoa,  has  also  taken  up  his  rendenoe  for  a  short  period  in  Bomebin 
aesociation  with  Mr.  Wall,  with  a  view  to  gather  experience  that  may  prove 
uaefol  to  him  in  his  approaching  settlement  in  GFenoa.]; 
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The  Bey.  Daniel  and  Mrs.  WOaheFe,  with  their  duldren,  sailed  ficom  Landon 
on  the  30th  of  last  month,  on  their  return  to  Nassau,  medioal  testimony  oeitify- 
ing  that  residence  in  Nassau  would  be  rather  adrantageooa  than  otturwin  for 
Mrs.  Wilshere,  whose  health,  we  are  thankful  to  report,  has  greatly  improred. 


On  the  2drd  of  last  month  our  beloyed  friends,  the  Bar.  J.  D.  and  Mrs.  Bate, 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Eyans  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Bamett,  missioiLaries  elect,  la(t 
London  in  the  s.s.  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  Calcutta.  May  the  Master  they  80rf» 
giye  them  a  safe  and  prosperous  yoyage ! 


On  the  17th  of  last  month  the  Bey.  C.  B.  and  Mrs.  Berry  left  Southampton 
on  their  return  to  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.  We  are  thankfdl  that  Mr.  Beny  i» 
able  to  report  himself  <<  greatly  better  in  health,  and  mudbi  refireehed  in 
spirit "  by  his  short  yisit  to  this  coimtry. 


Latest  tidings  from  Oalcatta  report  that  our  yeteran  brother  the  Est* 
George  Pearce,  of  Ootaoamund,  has  been  yisited  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
now  lies  in  a  critical  condition. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  he  has  borne  *'the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day"  in  Lidia.  Only  so  late  as  August  Slst  of  this  year,  writiug  to  the 
respected  treasurer  of  the  Society,  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  after  giying  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  opening  seryices  in  connection  with  a  newboildiog 
recently  secured  in  Ootacamund  for  worship  and  work  as  a  Baptist  chapel, 
he  says,  "  You  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know  that,  although  I  regolarij 
take  two  services  on  the  Sabbath-day,  my  health  is  wonderfrilly  sustained, 
and  so  fiEff  as  I  am  conscious  does  not  at  all  suffer  by  hard  work." 

Will  not  our  friends  specially  remember  our  honoured  and  beloyed  friead 
and  Mrs.  Fearoe  in  prayer,  that  should  this  illnees  terminate  ia  our  brother's 
translation,  as  medical  tiostimony  appears  to  foreshadow,  an  abundant  entrance 
may  be  given  him  into  the  Kingdom  and  joy  of  the  Master  he  so  much  loves 
and  has  so  long  and  faithfully  served  ? 


The  appeal  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Landels  of  Naples  for  the  gift  of  an  harmonium 
for  use  in  his  eyangelistic  sala  has,  we  are  thankful  to  report,  beeu  most 
generously  responded  to,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Books,  of  Enfield,  haying,  at  ber  owa 
cost,  forwarded  to  Naples  a  yery  superior  instrument,  with  ten  stops  and  patent 
sweU. 


We  haye  receiyed  seyeral  sums  from  '*  Beaders  of  the  Missiokabt  Hsbald," 
with  earnest  requests  that  it  may  be  far  more  widely  circulated ;  £30  frum  one 
who,  *'  after  reading  the  Herald  for  October,  felt  impelled  to  help,*'  and  asfcmg 
that  this  may  be  mentioned  in  a  special  paragraph.  Numeroua  other  fifo 
might  also  be  reported  did  space  permit. 
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THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 
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*'  Go ;  '*  or,  Christianity  Aggressive. 

N  ohemistry  we  have  neutral  salts,  ia  botany  neutral  flowers,  and 
neutral  Individuals  even  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Christianity  knows 
no  neutralitj.    Its  one  law  and  expression  is  positivity,  aggressiveness. 

Look  at  the  historic  fact, — Nineteen  centuries  ago  some  devout  seekers 
found  a  mangered  Babe  in  Bethlehem.  One  soul  bom  and  another  dying 
every  second,  many  a  cradle  else  had  claimed  the  Magi's  attention.  What 
clustered  about  the  child  of  Mary,  so  to  lift  Him  above  the  world's 
countless  babyhood?  Pass  on  through  that  strange  and  checkered  life— its 
poverty,  toil,  persecution;  its  loneliness,  disgrace,  agony,  death.  Y^hat 
there  to  arrest  mankind,  and  change  their  thought  and  life  1  True,  many  a 
fltrioken  heart  finds  comfort  in  His  sweet  words ;  many  a  hungered  is  fed ; 
many  a  halt  and  fevered  and  blind  finds  blessed  relief ;  and  even  the  dead 
leave  their  prisons,  and  dry  the  tears  of  broken  homes.  And,  too,  in  that 
last  hour  of  agony,  the  sun  blushes  for  shame,  earth  shudders  in  amazement, 
and  Death,  in  terror,  surrenders  his  captives.  But  look  at  that  pierced 
form  expiring  in  darkness ;  behold  the  great  stone  over  His  sepulchre, 
and  His  few  disciples  scattered  and  trembling  for  their  very  lives  !  And 
"what  outlook  and  promise  in  that  sad,  tragic,  and  lost  life  1 

Jjook  again  !  Scarcely  has]Bethlehem  so  rudely  cradled  that  Babe  than 
the  powers  of  Judsea  mass  all  their  strength  and  strategy  to  destroy  Him. 
liost  a  little  to  their  view,  no  sooner  does  He  begin  His  public  teaching  and 
^works,  than  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  from  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  and  Boman  procurator  down  to  humblest  priest  and  tax- 
gatherer,  He  is  hunted,  like  bird  of  prey  by  wild  beast,  and  never  lost  to 
sight  tin  overtaken  and,  in  fearful  malignity,  made  to  yield  His  life- 
"blood.    What'is  there  in  that  poor  soul  so  dreadful  ? 

A  new  farce  in  the  world's  life.  See  how  the  people  crowd  about  Him 
Tvherever  He  is ;  in  His  own  Nazareth,  in  Capemltum  streets,'over  in  PeraBa, 
^own  in  Jerusalem,  up  in  the  Galilean  hills.  Even  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  He 
cannot  be  hid.  He  is  evdr  the  magnet  that  draws  and  the  magic  that 
eonquersi  before  whom  sorrows  flee,  pain  and  distress  turn  to  joy,  disease 
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and  death  hie  firightened  away,  demons  and  devila  pale  and  trembloy  and  m 
and  condemnation  change  to  holiness  and  peace.  That  life  so  humble,  lo 
burdened,  so  tragic,  is  Power,  ever-nnfolding,  ever-maltiplying  power-a 
power  that  shakes  all  Jewdom  to  her  vexy  heart ;  that  bursts  the  gates  of 
seyen-hilled  Home  and  threatens  the  sceptre  of  her  throne ;  and  that,  with 
all  the  darkness  of  its  setting,  leaTCs  the  world  in  awe. 

Look  at  that  Life  as  on  argamc  Kingdom. — Jesns  ascends  from  OliTet. 
Hetnmed  to  Jerusalem,  for  ten  days  the  sad  disciples  wait  before  Ood, 
broken  in  i^irit,  wrestling  and  agonising  for  the  dear  cause.  Th&i  whit  t 
Suddenly  the  Holy  Ghost  descends.  Every  heart  burdens  with  lore. 
Evezy  tongue  proclaims  Christ  crucified.  All  Jerusalem  gets  astir.  In  a 
day  three  thousand  souls  from  every  nation  believe  in  the  risen  MesiiiA 
In  spite  of  humiliation,  Calvary,  and  a  feeble  and  scattered  following,  that 
life  of  power  multiplies. 

Barkxiess  will  crush  out  that  life.  Hence  the  apostles  must  not  *^  tiicb 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  i ''  Stephen  is  stoned ;  Saul  taceathea  out  **  throatciimg 
and  slaughter  j"  Herod  vexes  the  Church;  James  is  beheaded ;  there  lis 
*'  great  persecution  against  the  Church,"  till  the  disciples  are  **  all  scattered 
abroad."  But  Hezod  terribly  dies ;  Saul  becomes  a  great  missionary  tc 
the  heathen;  the  disciples  go  '^ everywhere  preaching  the  Word;"  end 
*'  the.  Word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.''  And  so  on  goea  the  power  of 
Jesus 

Another  darkness  attack.  The  Gospel  has  spread  through  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Bome.  But  now  Paul  is  martyred,  and  James  the  Just,  and 
Peter.  John  is  bound  on  Patmos.  Simon,  Ignatiue^  Polyoazp,  Justin 
Martyr  are  slain.  Emperor  after  emperor  devours  the  Church,  till  Diocle- 
tian's reign  is  the  '^era  of  martyrs,"  and  the  death-struggle  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism.  Yet  by  the  blood  of  the  Coliseum,  in  piiioD 
and  catacomb,  on  goes  the  Nazarene's  Gospel,  in  a  hundred  years  enteriqg 
every  Boman  province,  and  in  a  hundred  more  ''  Aisia  and  the  North  of 
Europe,"  the  first  of  the  fourth  century  seehig  ConstanUne  its  fiiend, 
and  the  Empire  and  the  world  nominally  Christian.  And  again  has 
multiplied  the  power  of  Jesus, 

A  new  era.  State  ai^d  Cburch  becpme  one ;  heathenism  andheieaiy  mart 
be  expelled  by  the  secular  arm.  Hence  within  the  Church  penaeiitioa  sad 
death,  ending  under  Theodoeia  the  Great  and  Leo  the  Great  in  the 
antagonism  of  Bomanism.  New  conflicts  1  Edict  and  gibbet  would  nie 
conscience.  The  Inquisition  appears,  by  rack,  dungeon,  and  stakes  dankiiv 
the  blood  of  a  half-million  martyrs.  Yet  by  these  birth-throes  cri«ooy 
are  bom  an  Arnold  in  Bom%  a  Peter  Waldo  in  Lyons,  a  GrootJaBoBittit 
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«  WydcUffe  tn  Engknd,  %  Smm  and  Jeroma  in  Fngae,  a  SttvonKrola  la 
Floreaee,  a  Lathor  and  JSvongh  and  Cobitt  in  Qexmany  und  SwitnttAaiid, 
to  bunt  upon  Evropa  the  ^ksy  of  the  Befbrnationy  yfhea  <ttie  CbiiMh 
itreaka  fram  Borne  in  a  yitikorf  aaoaeeding  ages  mditijij.  And,  again,  on 
toUb  the  .ponrer  of  Jeana. 

Once  more  English  formalism  ddrea  the  Separtftiata  from  London  up  to 
Serooby,  aad  then  over  to  Leg^den.  Tkusy  evoaa  to  America.  Peraeontion 
Mows,  fiaptiats  anffer.  Boger  WiffiamSy  for  f'new  and  daxigeroaa 
opimions/'  ia  driven  throng^  fburteen  "weeka'  wandering  to  Bhode  Island. 
Obadiah  Holmea  xaonvaa  thirty  laahea  on  Lynn  Common.  TSie  Geaefal 
Oonrt  brands  Bi^tiatB  ^*  ineendiariea  of  oomanonvrealths."  Henry  DnmEfter, 
ficst  president  of  Harvard  OoUege,  *^  for  diatnrbhig  the  ordinance  of  infant 
haptiam,"  is  indicted,  pnbUoly  admenidted,  and  made  to  resign.  John 
Milk,  and  others,  of  .Swansea,  are  fined.  Thomas  Cknild,  of  Chadmstown,  is 
imprisoned  and  haninhej,  and  the  doors  of  the  Boston  ohmNdi  are  nailed 
cip.  Yet  the  power  of  Jesns  still  multiplies;  a  great  CfaiiiErtdsn  nation 
growB  up,  in  which  ana  2,100,000  Baptists,  with  Aeir]  25,000  ohurohes 
and  XSy-OOO  roinistars. 

T  Look  M  Modem  Miuw»$. — In  July,  1813,  Judson  landed  ia  Bangoon* 
It  loeJi»d  like  a  fbrlom  hope.    ^'Only  the  promises  of  Ood  for  ultimate 
sacoeaa,''  wrote  he  to  Bioe.    Six  yeani  before  a  convmrt  3  twenty  "before  he 
could  give  the  Bible  in  Bnrmeae ;  w^e  Atu  saw  has  tracks  of  blood. 
Tides  <e£  persecution  hsave  rolled  over  his  work,  and  many  a  tnie  solder 
has  bitten  the  dust.    But  the  power  of  Jeans  has  rofied  en  and  over  all, 
till  to-day  foity  iihoasand  Asiatic  Baptiata  bow  to  Jodaon's  Ood !    One 
April  nigbt,  in  1834,  Oneken  and  aix  others  went  down  into  the  Elbeat 
Hambai^,  and  put   on   CSiriBt.     Anodier   forlorn  hope  I  for  'Genaan 
Rationalism,  like  a  mighty  Ohinese  wall,  wkfastood  their  progvess.    Dark- 
ness has  done  its  bast ;  still,  to4ay,  more  than  another  forty  thcnaand 
Baptieta  in  Central  Europe  adore  Ohriat^  Idesaed  name !    Less  than  a 
centofy  since  modem  aoSssions  began ;  bet  from  Asia,  Europe,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Madagascar,  Australia,  Southern  and  Central  Aifrioa,  and 
many  iafes  of  the  sea,  over  a  solid  million  veacued  firom  heathen  dadnesal 
Thus  from  first  to  last  Ciuistianity  has  been  (iggremufeness, 
Aad  "tills  power  is  idiereat  and  inevitaUe.    The  historic  is  the  tucmury. 
^  I  nm  the  Light,"  said  Christ    Lig^t  must  idnne.    So,  wherever  the  Snn 
of  Bighteousness  rose.  He  dispelled  darkness  and  difiPused  day.    ^  Gk>d  is 
love/'  and ''  I  and  My  Father  are  one.''    Can  you  hinder  love  firom  its  pur- 
pose  1     So,  every  step  of  the  Son  of  Man  among  His  fellows  was  a  walk  of 
mercy.      Like  Christ  is  Christianity.    Ignorance,  hostility,  superstition. 
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oould  not  preTent  His  love  touching  and  Uesaing  suffering  humanitj,  nor 
His  radiant  light  shining  into  dark  and  lost  hearts.  Neither  oonld  His 
Ohuroh  be  hid.  Left  few  and  weak,  the  world  against  her,  the  darkness  of 
superstition  enyeloping  her,  the  sword  of  persecution  buried  in  her  to  the 
hilt,  yet  never  has  her  light  gone  out  or  suffered  eolipse,  but  right  on  has 
she  shone— a  power  inyinoible  and  perenniaL 

And  not  only  as  an  historio  fact,  and  firom  inherent  principle  and  life^  but 
from  Divine  command  |s  Christianity  aggressive.  In  eternal  oonndls  osme 
the  awful-  question :  *^  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  t**  And 
when  angels  were  silent,  the  Son  replied,  *^  Here  am  I ;  send  Me."  And  sa 
God  BBMT  His  Son.  And  this  Divine  Missionary  becomes  eveimors  a 
Divine  aggremvenas  in  the  world.  He  is  crucified.  But  left  behind  are 
His  disciples.  His  body,  filled  ever  with  the  same  Divine  propuUom  of 
power.  Aggressiveness  is  their  nature,  but  also  their  order.  GonaervatioB 
of  the  eternal  sending.  '<Ab  the  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  BBin>  I  yoo.** 
''  Go  into  all  the  world." 

Thus  the  one  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  God  is  a  GO-ing.  Kever 
neutral;  always  must  she  be  spiritual  activity  against  darkness  and  ain.  Ne 
more  can  Christianity  cease  to  be  aggressive  than  the  sun  to  shine. 

We  hear  much  of  the  ''rest  of  faith."  But  ''faith  without  wodks  is 
dead."  And  any  ishuroh  or  disciple  attaining  that  rest  of  oonfidenoe  wai 
trust  that  forgets  the  war-cry  of  battle  has  already  dragged  anchor,  and  is 
drifting  on  the  lee-shore  of  danger  and  wreck.  When  General  Grant  steed 
before  Fort  Donelson,  he  answered  Buokner^s  proposals  with,  "  I  pnqpose  ti 
move  immediately  on  your  works."  And  he  did.  Such  a  Bpirit  most  be 
that  of  God's  Church.  Delay  is  dangerous.  Souls  are  perishing.  ''Go^* 
says  Christ,  and  "Go"  we  must — "Go"  immediately,  "Go"  oonatandy, 
"  Go  "  in  the  best  way,  but  "  Go  "  in  some  way. 

And  this  "Go"-ing  mmt  outreach  to  the  heathen  world.  But  sevfli 
hundred  millions,  and  the  labourers  few !  Christ  knew  it !  Tet  He  saj% 
"  Go,"  with  no  condition.  When  some  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  offioaD 
objected  toa  certam  stronghold, "  It  cannot  be.  taken  "—"Oaiuiotl''Bul 
the  Iron  Duke ;  and,  turning  to  his  order-book,  replied,  "  It  ens  be  tskaa^ 
for  it  is  in  my  order-book." 

Oh  l.when  will  the  Church  of  God  realise  her  magnifioent  oHwrUimtfr 
and  "Go"  with  .the  blessed  Gospel  into  all  the  world  and  to  nmj 
creature  I 
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Explorations  Round  Congo. 

A  FEW  weeks  before  the  receipt  of  the  tidings  of  the  attack  upon  oar 
two  brethren  at  Makuta,  we  received  a  long  and  deeply  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Hartland,  dated  San  Salyador,  August  18th,  together  with 
a  carefully  prepared  map,  drawn  by  Mr.  Comber,  showing  the  lines  of 
rontes  of  yarious  journeys  taken  by  our  brethren  with  a  yiew  to  reach 
Kintamo  on  the  shores  of  Stanley  Pool. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  our  readers  with  a  copy  of  this  map 
with  the  current  number  of  the  Missionabt  HbbilD|  and  we  ask  for  it 
their  careful  study. 

The  various  journeys  taken  by  our  brethren  are  traced  by  a  red  line, 
river  courses  by  a  blue  line,  and  supposed,  but  as  yet  untraveUed,  roads 
and  rivers  by  a  black  dotted  line. 

Mr.  Hartland  writes : — 

"Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  Mr. 
Comber  and  I  have  made  another 
attempt  to  reach  Elntamo.  On  this 
occasion  we  started  with  a  very  small 
company,  and  tried  to  travel  as  much 
like  natives  as  possible.  A  slave  of 
the  Sng's,  Pembili,  well  used  to  up- 
ooiintry  travelling,  promised  that  if 
we  would  take  only  a  few  people  and 
proceed  in  a  simple  manner  he  could 
take  US  right  on  to  the  FooL  Accord- 
ingly we  started  with  three  other 
Congo  people  and  two  Muzi  Moila, 
Cam,  Oozinheiro,  and  a  personal  boy 
of  Mr.  Oomber*a  We  carried  no  tent 
or  beds,  scarcely  any  provisions  be- 
yond tea  and  sugar,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  doth,  beads,  and  sslt  to 
bay  food  on  the  road.  We  passed  on 
safely  beyond  Banza  Mputa  and  by  a 
new  xoad,  until  we  airived  at  Ndinga, 
a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Quiloa 
Biver.  The  accompanying  map,  drawn 
by  Mr.  Oomber,  wiU  clearly  show  the 
position  of  this  and  many  other  places 
I  have  ocoasion  to  mention  in  this 
letter. 

•'At  Ndinga  our  people  would  not 
go  on  until  we  had  sent  an  ambassador 
to  Ntnmba^the  next  important  town 


on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
chief  could,  or  would,  not  send  on 
until  he  had  consulted  with  his  unde, 
the  chief  of  a  large  district  near,  and 
as  this  prince  was  very  sbw  in 
coming  we  had  several  days*  delay. 
When  he  did  oome  he  considered 
it  neoeasazy  to  drink  waters— that 
is,  to  hold  a  secret  council  on  the- 
subject — which,  of  course,  occarionedi 
more  delay.  During  the  delay  we 
visited  the  Quiloa  Biver,  which  here  is 
much  larger  than  at  Banza  Mputa. 
Now  it  was  quite  a  noble  river,  wide 
and  deep,  flowing  swiftly  towards  the 
great  Congo.  Wesearohedforabridge, 
but  in  vain — ^the  natives  would  not  help 
us.  One  ruined,  broken-down  sus- 
pension bridge  we  found,  but  the  whole 
of  the  part  across  the  river  was  gone. 
At  last  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up,- 
and  decide  that  the  natives  for  once 
spoke  truly  when  they  said  there  was 
no  bridge.  As  they  had  no  canoes,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  the 
thirty  yards  of  running  water  there ; 
to  swim  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
river  was  said  to  swarm  with  alli- 
gators. However,  we  had  no  ohanoe 
of  eroesing,  or  we  would  have  got 
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across  somehow,  if  we  had  had  to  make 
a  raft  The  answer  4CMnB  at  Jaat  han, 
the  dhief  and  his  uncle  that  they  had 
a  war  with  the  peofle4Hi  Ihe  «ppMte 
side  of  the  river,  and  eeukl  neither 
send  ambassadors  nor  hefp  vm  to  crosB* 
As  our  men  wonld  not  go  on  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  badk. 

**  In  ffetnming  frem  N&iga  we  had 
to  cross  one  of  the  up-country  roads, 
from  Talam  Banza  throagh  Ejnsuka 
and  Makuta  to  the  Pool.   This  road  we 
determined  to  explore.   Affcer  breakfast 
at  Ndimba  we  left  our  men  in  the  town, 
and,  accomi»nied  ¥y  'Cssn  «d  our 
Oosinheiro,  etarted  in  «&.  ^eaalerly  di* 
rection  towards  Tungwa  and  Banza 
Makuta.  On  reaching  the  Quiloa,  which 
-is  yery  wide,  swift,  and  deep  here, 
though  not  so  grand  as  at  "Ndinga,  we 
found  it  spanned  Iby  a  noble  suspen- 
sion bridge,  mudi  Hke,  Inrt  consider- 
ably larger,  than  th^bridge  near  Kola, 
.  a  -sketch  of  which,  I  think,  has  already 
appeared  inihe!BtaAi3).  Mr.  Oember, 
Oam,  and  I  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
Waited  for  Oozinheiro;  bat  he  stood 
•shiTering  on  the  opposite  hank,  fear- 
in  g  io   cross.     At  &Bt  lie  said  he 
feared  the  bridge,  but  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged tiiat  he  feared  to  come 
oTer,  as  the   side  we  were  on  was 
Bwaka  Mata*s  territory,  and  all  the 
people   dread  that  prince,  who  has 
caused  us  so  much  trouble  and  ^sap- 
pointment  in  our  travels,  and  none  dare 
lAiow  us  the  road  in  the  Ma'kuta  dis- 
trict As  Oozndicaro  would  not  cross  the 
river,  we  went  on  without  him.    We 
faund  the  eountiy  very  holly  and  well 
watered ;  and  Bach  MU  was  crowned 
by  a  town.    ^Rm,  as  nearly  all  other 
places  we  passed,  is  densely  popu- 
la:ted;  towns  and  people  swarm  every- 
where.   The  map  will  show  this  to  a 
large  esttent,  but  many  towns  along 
onr  routes  were   omitted   owing   to 
want  of  space.      In   the   course   of 
our    travels    wo    met    with    many 


signs  of  elephants  in  the  towns, 
such  MM  boneay  teeii^  and  an  ear 
measuring  two  feet  by  three;  bntin 
IHM  «f  the  Makuta  viOkys  we  saw  m- 
Tnigtft]kftb^*>  signs  of  Iheir  eaEiatonai  lu 
the  shape  of  tracks,  excrement,  and  the 
huge  prints  of  their  feet  by  a  small 
•stream,  where,  the  people  assmed  us, 
some  had  passed  daring  the  fomm 

noLgfat 

**  Thepec^of  tiiejuuBflronstswiiB 

were  astounded  at  seeing  us,  two  ^nto 
men  and  a  black  boy,  venturing  into 
the  very  *den  of  the  lion*  —  ior 
Bwaka'stxmsAryislookedoiias  ndL 
Zhey  oalkd  «n  us  to  *Slopr  'Oosw 
baokl'  and  when  they  saw  we  wenld 
go  on  they  cried,  '  There'll  he  a 
palaver.'  However,  we  went  on  until 
we  were  close  to  Tungwa,  whan  oar 
watches  warned  us  to  Ktum.  B 
was  well  for  master  Cam  that  he  is 
not  a  Congo  boy  and  SSA  notluuiw  the 
road;  as  it  was, the  peo|de  were  vwy 
angry  with  him  Tor  coming  witSi  ^Mim- 
de&;*  had  he  been  a  nactive^ftMS 
parts  it  might  have  been  bad  for  Urn. 
We  reached  our  oamp  just  iNfoe 
sunset,  and  on  the  way  back  met 
Cozinheiro  and  several  men  who  had 
come  out  to  look  after  us.  They  ioA 
oare  to  Iroep  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
QuiIoa. 

'*  We  determined  to  return  to  Mmli 
vtd  Slnsuka,  hxA  on  arriving  at  tto 
cross  roads  all  our  men  stoutly  reftiaed 
to  accompany  us,  though  it  was  ca  i 
homeward  journey;  tbsj  fbared  to 
show  us  a  new  road.  But  we  wcndi 
not  he  done  this  time.  TCinsn'ka  bad 
often  heen  spolcen  of  as  a  lsV 
trading  town,  and  at  flie  heiA  of  ooa 
of  the  up-country  roadi^  and  we  hsA 
determined  to  see  it  Am  oar 
would  not  go,  we  paited  a 
Cam  And  did  up  our  beddiiig 
vifflons— tea,  sugar,  sall^  aafl  OM  tin 
of  sardines— into  two  loale^ 
carried  ourselves,  andp 
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pass,  we  started  off.  It  was  light 
trayelling;  indeed,  we  had  only  the 
clothes  we  stood  up  in,  only  one 
blanket  and  mg  between  us,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  cloth  and  beads 
to  bay  with.  The  people  in  the  towns 
were  Tery  frightened  of  ns,  and  often 
ran  screaming  away.  Still  they  were 
very  cnrious  to  see  the  wonderfdl 
white  men,  and  seyeral  times  we  were 
asked  to  stop  that  the  women  might 
get  a  peep  at  ns.  At  one  town  we 
slept  at  it  was  half  aa  hour  before  we 
oonld  get  the  people  to  come  near  ns, 
but  afterwards  they  treated  us  yery 
kindly. 

"Wheawe  arriyed  at  ^Qnsuka  we 
found  it  a  large  straggling  town  fall 
of   trade   people.     We   considerably 
scared  them  by  our  approach,  and  had 
a  yety  cool  reception;   had  we  not 
been  alone  and  come  in  without  giying 
them  notice  we  should  not  haye  got 
in  at  aH     While  at  dinner  imder  a 
tree  a  crowd  of  some  three  hundred 
people  came  to  stare,  and  we,  as  at 
moat  of  the  other  places  we  stayed  at, 
spoke  to  them  a  little  about  our  work 
and  our  Master.    We  made  repeated 
efforts  to  see  the  chief,  but  all  our 
messages  to  him  were  in  yain,  and  at 
last  we  reoeiyedfrom  him  a  message 
that  he  did  not  want  us  or  our  preach- 
ing,  and  we  could  not  sleep  in  his 
town.    Some  people  said  that  on  our 
arziTal  he  left  his  town  and  hid  in  the 
bush  for  fear  of  us.    I  suppose  he  did 
not  breathe  freely  again  till  we  were 
out  of  his  town    and   on  the  road 
onoe  more.     At   Oongo   di   Lombo, 
where  we  aniyed  on  the  evening  of 
onr  seoond  day,  thoroughly  tired — ^we 
found  carrying  loads  ourselyes  yery 
f atigfoing— we  were  at  first  receiyed 
yery  oaSaSlj,  but  afterwards  made  first- 
rate   fiknds  with  the  people.     The 
ohieif  who  came  in  grand  state,  and  is 
a  yery  handsome  man,  presented  us 
with  a  fine  sheepi  and  gaye  us  two 


men  to  carry  our  things  on  to  Moila, 
where  we  aniyed  soon  after  two  ia 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  of  oa>^ 
journeying  alone — a  Saturday,  by-the- 
way. 

**  After  a  Sunday  at  Moila  we  started 
for  Oongo,  intending  not  to  go  by  the 
ordinary  route,  but  vid  Mbangu,  in 
order  partly  to  spy  out  a  new  road, 
collect  information,  and  yisit  a  fine 
wateiMl  we  had  seen  often  from  a 
distance  among  the  Zombo  hills.  Our 
Moila  carriers  accompanied  us  as  far 
as  Maianti,  but,  eAiaxing  the  uaual 
country  people's  fear  of  showing  us  a 
new  road,  would  come  no  farther ;  so 
we  were  obliged  either  to  take  to  car- 
rying loads  ourselves  or  abandon  our 
enterprise.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
we  did  not  choose  the  latter,  but 
shouldered  our  bundles  and  started, 
followed  by  0am.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  a  linguista 
from  the  coast  onlyafewhoun  after 
starting,  whom  we  induced  to  go  with- 
us  and  help  us  with  our  loads.  The 
road  from  Maianti  to  Mbangu  is  one 
of  the  most  horrible  roads  we  haye 
passed— hUl  after  hill  to  go  up  and 
down  for  hours;  and,  in  the  valleys  that 
'divide  the  heights,  marshes,  large, 
deep,  muddy,  and  overgrown  with 
reeds,  rank  grass,  and  papyrus — in 
two  places  the  water  was  so  deep  and 
the  way  so  bad  that  we  could  not 
be  carried,  but  had  to  wade.  At 
another  place  we  got  oyer  about  150 
yards  of  marshy  ground  by  climbing 
from  branch  to  branch  and  tree  to 
tree  like  a  pair  of  huge  monkeys. 
We  stopped  for  dinner  at  a  large  town 
in  the  midst  of  a  populous  district, 
and,  as  we  were  too  tired  to  go  on, 
we  tried  to  get  a  sleep  in  the  after- 
noon and  a  night's  rest  The  first 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  such  a 
wild,  shrieking  set  of  savages  I  never 
saw.  They  came  swarming  from  all 
the  towns  round,  making  all  manner 
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of  woxxying  palayen  with  ns,  dancings 
shouting,  dmmming,  and  bugle-blow- 
ing with  all  the  energy  of  their  aayage 
natures,  and  without  the  slightoit 
regard  for  our  indisposition.  A  long 
and  fatiguing  march  the  next  day 
bzought  us  to  a  small  town  at  the  foot 
of  the  Zombo  hills,  called  Banza 
Zulu;  here  we  stayed  the  night 

**  The  following  morning  we  dimbed 
the  steep  path  up  the  hill,  some  600 
feet  above  the  plain.  The  view  would 
hayebeen  splendid,  but^  unfortunately, 
thiok  clouds  rested  upon  the  hills, 
obscuring  everything  but  a  few  feet 
of  wet,  slippery  -  path  and  a  few 
ghostly  trees.  When  we  arrived  at. 
Banza  Mbangu  we  were  quite 
drenched,  so  at  onoe  went  to  a  house, 
got  a  good  fire,  hot  water,  and  other 
comforts,  for  we  had  no  change  of 
clothing.  The  people  here,  though  a 
little  afraid  of  us,  were  very  glad  to 
see  us,  and  soon  the  door  of  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  an  inquisitive 
crowd.  They  were  not  contented  with 
looking  in,  and  only  a  few  could  come 
in,  so  they  soon  began  to  call  out, 
'  You  must  come  outside  for  us  to  look 
at  you; '  so  out  we  had  to  go  and  sit 
on  a  native  bed,  to, be  stared  at  by  an 
admiring  black  crowd.  .From  Banza 
Mbangu  we  were  soon  celled  to  Congo 
di  ICbangu,  where  the  great  chief  of 
the  district  received  us  in  grand  state 
amidst  much  shouting  and  clapping. 
Nothing  would  do  but  we  must  stay 
a  day  or  two  in  his  town,  and,  as  we 
were  tired  and  footsore  and  wanted  to 
see  the  grand  waterliAll,  we  readily 
consented.  After  a  short  rest,  when 
the  mist-wreaths  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  the  sun 
was  sluning  gloriously,  we  went  out 
v.  to  see  the  grand  waterfalL  About 
ibalf-an-hour's    walk    through    the 


woods  and  down  a  palli,  suited  nfthsr 
for  cats  and  monkeys  than  meo,thB 
road  suddenly  turned,  and  the  fidl, 
whose  roar  we  had  heard  far  some 
time,  burst  upon  us  in  its  grandeor 
and  beauty.  We  were  standing  on  a 
steep  hill  opposite  the  water,  and 
only  about  600  yards  hem  it  The 
grand  stream  of  foaming  water  came 
rolling  majestioally  down  between  two 
tree-dad  stately  cliffy  first  le^nng 
with  one  grand  perpendicular  plunge 
of  150  feet  and  then  tumbling,  foaming, 
roaring  down  the  remaining  part  of 
its  steep  rapid  descent  until  it  xeaches 
the  plain  below,  having  fidlen  ahoat 
450  feet  almost  perpendicularly.  TSiia 
beautiful  fall  is  formed  by  the  Bzeese 
Biver  flowing  over  the  edge  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  high  inland  platean, 
and  continuing  its  course  towaids 
Ambrizette,  where  it  eoteia  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  (see  map).  We  ba?e 
to  cross  this  same  river  twice  at  the 
hill's  foot  where  it  is  some  twelve  to 
eighteen  yards  wide,  and  two  to  three 
feet  deep,  a  beautifiil  crystal  riw 
flowing  rapidly  in  a  dean  pebUe  bed. 
This,  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  season; 
in  the  rains  it  overflows  its  banks  and 
assumes  fiur  grander  proportienB.  Thii 
picturesque  and  magnificent  hJl^  which 
can  be  seen  in  dear  weather  fkem  a 
distance[of  more  than  thirty  mile^  ve 
have  named  after  our  munificent  enp- 
porter,  Bobert  Arthington,  Beq.,  of 
Leeds,  the '  Arthington  Falls.' 

"The  remainder  of  oar  joiiiinisyto 
Oongo  was  easy.  The  chief  of  Ooogo 
di  Mbangu  gave  us  oanien  Cor  ear 
loads  and  guides  for  the  road;  aoafisr 
two  days*  hard  travelling  'Sefen  or 
eight  hours*  walking  a  day— -ofw  vvf 
hilly  roads,  we  arrived  sale  andssewi 
in  Congo,  but  with  our  Ibil  half 
lamed  by  jiggers." 
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Our   Mission   in   the   Central    Province  of 

Ceylon. 

Bt  Bxt.  Ghables  Oabtbb,  of  Kandt. 


rilHE  followiDg  is  a  brief  aketoh 
-^      Central  Province  of  Ceylon : — 

**  The  Baptist  Mission  was  the  first 
amongst  modem  l/Gssionary  Societies 
to  be^  the  work  of  the  Gbspel  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Chater  was 
the  first  missionary  of  the  Society. 
He  arrived  in  Ceylon  in  the  year 
1812,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
work  in  Colombo  and  the  villages 
aronnd  it;  bnt  it  was  not  until  twenty- 
four  years  after  this  date  that  any- 
thing was  done  by  our  missionaries 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Central 
Province  of  Ceylon,  the  mountainous 
Kandian  region. 

**  In  the  year  1836,  forty-four  years 
ago— -a  long  or  short  period,'according 
to  the  standard  with  which  we  com- 
pare it— a  member  of  the  Colombo 
cbiucb,  formerly  a  scholar  imder  Mr. 
Chater,  having  gone  to  reside  at  Ma- 
tale,  had  commenced  preaching  to  his 
neighbours,  and  was  anxious  to  be* 
made  useful  amongst  the  Kandiaos  of 
that  district,  who,  till  then,  had  never 
heard  of  the  true  Gbd  or  the  Saviour 
of  men.     Being  a  man  of  influence, 
talent,  and  energy,  Mr.  Daniel  was 
induoed  to  comply  with  his  earnest 
request  to  have  some  schools  estab- 
lished  in  the   surrounding  villages. 
Two  sdhools  were  at  once  commenced 
and  placed  under  his  supeiintendenoe. 
He  was  not  then  employed  by  the 
mission ;  but  gratuitously  devoted  his 
loienre  time  to  missionary  work«    At 
the  request  of  the  Covemor,  the  Bight 
Sonouxable  J.  A.  Stewart  MackeuTae, 
Mr.  Daniel  sent  an  intelligent  native 
to  the  Yeddah  country,  to  ascertain 
and  to  report  upon  the  condition  of 


of  the  operations  of  our  Mission  in  the 

these  wild  men  of  the  forest^  and 
the  scarcely  less  degraded  outcasts 
called  Rodiyas.  The  result  was  that 
a  school  was  opened  amongst  the  latter, 
near  Matale,  which  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  supported  till  her 
departure  from  the  island  in  1841. 

'<  In  the  year  1839  Mr.  Harris  paid 
a  visit  to  Matale,  with  which  he  was 
80  much  gratified  that  he  deemed  an 
increase  of  labour  in  that  direction 
indispensable.  On  that  occasion  he 
baptized  twenty-nine^persons,  amongst 
whom  were  a  Buddhist  priest  and 
several  outcast  Bodiyas. 

**  Ib  1841,Mr. Harri8,with his  family, 
removed  to  Kandy,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  a  mission  in  that  town, 
the  capital  of  the  interior.  Among 
the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Harris  for 
this  step  is  this — ^that(this  part  of 
the  island  is  now  almost  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  destitution.  At  Kandy  one 
Church  of  England  missionary  resides; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  direct 
influence  of  a  similar  kind. 

**Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson  arrived  at 
Colombo  on  [the  18th  of  Eebmaryi 
1841,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Elandy. 
In  a  very  short  time,  tracts  and  school- 
books  in  the  Singhalese  language  were 
printed  by  thousands,  and  sent  to  the 
various  stations,  where  the  want  of 
them  had  been  deeply  fSslt.  To  the 
Elandians  the  press  was  an  object  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  Thefilriests 
occasionally  came  to  see  it,  and  evi- 
dently dreaded  what  to  them  appeared 
its  almost  mixmoolous  power.  Yillage 
stations   were  this  year  founded  at 
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Iriagaznma  and  TJtnwan  Kandy,  dis- 
tant about  '<^eh*^fi  milts  west  of 
Kandy,  tbe  latter  being  supplied  with 
a  native  preacber,  but  the  fonuer 
dependent  upon  tbe  weekly  or  qnar^ 
terly  yisits  of  tbe  Kandy  misaionaries* 
From  both  these  plaoes  a  hm  mem- 
bers were  received  into  the  ehnrcb  by 
baptism. 

"  In  this  year,  1841,  a  new  station 
was  commenced  at  Gampola,  twelve 
miles  south  from  Kandy,  where  a 
school  was  formed  and  a  native 
preacher  located. 

"  A  substantial  chapel  that  had  been 
built  this  year  at  Kandy  was  opened 
on  the  25th  of  December,  on  which 
occasion  several  members  were  admit- 
ted to  the  chnroh  by  baptism.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  ICr.  Daniel 
visited  Eandy,  having  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  by  some  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  planting  operations — 
then  becoming  so  extensive  in  the 
interior — to  the  lamentable^  condition 
of  the  Tamil  coolies  employed  on  the 
estates,  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  truths  of  Ohristianity.  Having 
obtained  permission  from  the  owners 
of  several  estates  to  have  their  coolies 
collected  for  an  hour  on  each  visit  in 
their  working  time,  Mr.  Daniel  and 
Mr.  Dawson  commenced  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  missionary  operations. 
On  the  return  of  Mr.  Danid  to  Co- 
lombo, he  sent  up  a  naUve  soBsistant, 
named  Thomas  Zander,  who  soon  be- 
came thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work. 
On  an  average  2,000  persons  were 
preached  to  monthly  on  wtates  in  the 
neighbooxhood  of  Kandy. 

"  In  the  year  1843,  Kuranegalla, 
twenty-fbur  miles  nortii-w«st  from 
Kandy,  whidi  had  for  many  yean  been 
left  destitute  of  *0hri8tian  teachers  of 
any  kind  whatever,  was,  at  the  utgtnxt 
request  of  some  of  Uie  iaihabitants, 
supplied  with  a  misttoimry.  The  same 
■'ear    several    were   baptused   the 


schools  established,  thonsands  of  tracts 
diatabutedy  and  aervioes  in  Partagnaw 
also  conducted. 

'^la  1844,  Mr.  Solomon  Ambxose 
and  Philip  PuUa  were  added  to  the 
numl)er  of  labourers  amongst  tiie 
TamE  oooliea  on  the  estates. 

<«In  tiie  year  1846,  the  lata  Mr. 
AUen  joined  the  miasion  at  Kandy. 
The  school  at  Iriagamma  was  giYVn  up, 
and  one  commenoed  at  MalmgamBia, 
four  miles  north  from  Sjandy  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  ffae  «tatinns  of 
Gampola  and  TJtuwan  Kandy  wen 
relinquished,  as  Iriagamma  had  been, 
from  the  necessity  of  reteeing  ^ 
expenditure  of  the  mission. 

"  Between  tiie  years  1840  and  18S0 
there  were  issued  l>y  the  Baptisfe  Mis- 
sion 365,300  tracts  and  l>ooln— Sis 
greater  part  of  them  beix^  in  6i&- 
ghalese,  and  the  rest  in  Bnghflh  mxA 
Portuguese.  These,  with  fbb  ex- 
ception  d^  41,000,  were  produced  hj 
the  Mission  IVe^s.  In  1846  the  pnsi 
was  resigned  in  favour  and  fbr'tteiss 
of  the  Kandy  !l^raot  Society,  y^aik 
was  then  formed.  From  IffSt  Is 
March,  1855,  Mr.  Jdm  Daevis, 
deceased,  laboured  here  Tery 
and  very  acoeptably,  when,  ^n 
removal  to  Colombo,  he 
by  the  preseirt  misnonaty,  wte  hid 
then  been  one  ydar  and  a-hatf  ii  Si 
island. 

**It  would  occupy  too  mndk 
to   g^  a   detailed  hktoi^  «f 
various  operations  and 
then.    The  missionaary^ 
cupied  with  much  opsn* 
the  training  of  Hhiflumti, 
preaching  both  in 
gbalose,  besides  vxhcob^i 
various-  stations  tif  ttm' 
1S56  a  new  tnmnKOMi 
Testament  in 
meooed,  and  finnSy 
press  in  TSdt^i  tbm 
and  the  Epistie  to  the 
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boen  first  separately  issued  as  tests, 
and  favourably  received.  Since  then 
a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  made,  revised,  and 
printed.  The  whole  work  of  the  Old 
Testament  occupied  about  fourteen 
years,  having  been  commenced  early 
in  1863,  and  finished  in  December, 
1876.  A  revision  of  our  former  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  is  in 
progress,  and  has  proceeded  now — 
August,  1880 — as  far  as  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter.  Our  former  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  is  quite  ez-i 
hausted.  The  whole  work  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  and  issued  from  the 
press  about  August,  1881. 

"  Beference  has  been  made  above  to  a 
substantial  chapel  opened  here  on 
December  26th,  1841.  Substantial 
indeed  it  was^  but  it  could  hardly  be 
taken  from  its  appearance  to  be  a 
Christian  place  cf  worship  at  alL  The 
Xandy  of  that  time  was  very  different 
from  the  Eandy  of  the  present  day. 
It  was  then  less  of  a  town  and  more  of 
a  village  than  it  is  now.  The  locality 
of  the  chapel  particularly  has  under- 
gone great  changes.  The  road  has 
been  raised  so  much  that  the  adjoining 
mission-house,  seen  in  the  picture  on 
the  right  of  the  chapel,  which  was 
originslly  two  steps  above  the  road, 
is  now  very  considerably  below  it.  The 
person  standing  inside  the  porch  is  the 
present  missionary,  and  the  one  stand- 
ing outside  is  the  present  native 
pastor.  The  building  to  the  left,  so 
much  higher  than  the  chapel,  is  a 
place  of  business  not  belonging  to  the 
mission.  The  gatdens  and  trees  with 
which  it  was  almost  summnded  have 
been  displaoed  by  buildings ;  and  the 
style  of  the  ohapel,  whioh  at  that  time 
and  with  those  mmmmdings  sufficed, 
had  come  to  seem  eoaioely  respectable; 
in  £Mt^  the  chapel,  BUROonded  now  wit^ 
reepeetabU  buildings^  appeared  to  be  a 
mere  shedi  and  thiaugh  its  exposure  to 


the  street,  and  the  glare,  and  heat* 
and  dust  of  the  road,  was  by  no  means 
a  desirable  place  in  which  to  worship. 
It  was  felt  therefore  to  be  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity  that  a  very  mateiial 
change  should  be  made.  On  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  its  variou 
details  and  estimates  of  expenditore, 
being  laid  before  the  Committee  in  ths 
year  1877,  their  consent  was  obtained 
to  apply  Bs.2,000,  out  of  a  fond  which 
we  had  here,  to  the  required  alterations, 
on  condition  that  we  should  raise  ths 
other  Bs.  1,000  which  it  was  then 
thought  would  suffice.  We  at  once 
commenced  the  work  of  raising  the 
amount  required,  which  a  more  preciss 
estimate  showed  would  be  greater  than 
we  had  at  first  anticipated.  Ths 
liberality  of  our  friends,  howevsr, 
increased  with  our  need,  and  now  only 
about  £20  are  required  to  dear  off  the 
entire  expenditure,  which  amounted  to 
about  R8.4,900.  On  Saturday  evening, 
February  28th,  we  held  a  prayer^ 
meeting  in  the  chapel,  to  make  the  first 
service  one  of  commtmion  with  God 
and  to  seek  His  blessing  upon  tho 
more  public  services  of  the  mcMrrow. 
At  the  English  services  on  the  following 
day  the  chapel  was  crowded;  tho 
services,  morning  and  aftemoon,  both 
being  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Colombo  English  Baptist  okozoh,  Mr. 
Stevenson  ;  the  Singhaleee  aerrioe  at 
noon  being  conducted  by  Ifr.  J.  Siha 
and  that  in  the  evening  by  Mr.  Bataa- 
yake^  pastors  respeotiTely  of  oar 
Singhaleee  churches  at  Odombo  and 
Qonawelle.  Our  Wealeyan  firiaadi 
were  very  cordial  and  liberal  in  th«r 
help;  and  as  their  misajonafy  vsi 
unable  to  be  with  na  on  Am  fint 
Sunday,  he  took  our  'BngKifc  avrio^ 
on  the  second  Sunday— lAJ^ne  riK> 
made  a  festal  day—aal  Mr»  t^im, 
pastor  atMatale,  aodMr.! 
pastor  at  Gampola,  tool 
aervioes.    The  odlleelioae  i(t  dl 
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I  knd  ftt  the  pnblio  meetiogB 
whioh  va  held — one  oandnoted  in 
EngUslk  on  MoncUy  OTeaing,  Huoh  1st) 
And  one  in  Singhalese,  on  Maroli  8th — 
Amoonted  to  more  than  Be.230.  The 
Appwnuoe  of  the  pkca  both  inidde  ftnd 
oat,  and  the  oomfort  of  its  «ei>ts,  are 
now  all  that  ooald  be  duited,  and  its 
•flonatio  propertiea  are  first  rate.  We 
are  indebted  to  Brother  Waldook  for 
his  ikill,  taste,  and  praotioal  ability, 
And  his  mnch  labour  in  sffeoling  the 
Alterations  for  as.  And  now  for  grace, 
showers  of  heavenly  grace,  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  maks  the  wor- 


bat  on  Sondaj,  July  ISth,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  baptiziiig  three  member* 
of  onr  English  congregation,  and 
receiving  them  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  choroh.  All  these  six  persona,  we 
fully  belioYe,  are  tmly  converted  and 
genuine  beliOTers  oa  tiie  Lord  Jems. 

"Since  the  opening  of  aar  ohapel 
we  have  re-eetabliahed  our  Snnday- 
sohool,  and  hope  it  will  succeed  better 
than  it  has  ever  done  before.  The 
names  on  the  list  are  over  fifty ;  they 
are  nearly  all  Singhaleee  children,  and 
only  a  few  are  taoght  in  English.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  get 
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«lup  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  His 
Word  in  the  renovated  plaoe  eStetoal 
in  t^e  salvation  of  men,  that  the  wodc 
of  our  hands  may  be  established  upon 

"  A  few  Bondays  after  the  opening, 
tiie  native  pastor.  Brother  J.  S.  Perera, 
tued  the  new  baptistery  for  the  first 
time,  baptizing  three  native  friends: 
two  of  them  converts  from  heathenism, 
■ad  the  other  a  member  of  one  of  our 
Ohrietiaa  families,  all  three  intentting 
and  aatiifiutory  caesa.  I  was  not 
•offlioieBtly  raoovraad  from  my  late 
innew  to  be  preaent  on  the  occasion, 


Singhalese  children  to  attaod  Suitday- 
•ohool  regularly,  but  we  slull  do  onr 
utmost  to  keep  up  the  echooL  One 
great  attraction  in  Singhalese  Sunday- 
schools  is  lacking— that  is,  singing. 
What  could  our  English  Sunday- 
schools  do  witboat  singing  ?  X  oannot 
but  think  they  would  suffer  yery 
much  iodeed.  We  do  give  out  a 
hymn,  and  we  sing,  and  some,  mace 
or  less,  join  in  it,  and  in  time  some  of 
the  children  will  improve ;  bat  it  ia 
vary  slow,  dull  work.  The  fact  ia, 
the  Singhalese  people  have  piobaUy 
less  musioal  ability  than  any  paopla 
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on  the  fiftoe  of  the  earth.  Again  and 
again  I  haye  tried  a  singing  class  for 
both  children  and  adnlts,  bnt  with 
little  general  effect,  one  or  two  only 
being  miioh  improyed  by  it. 

''Just  now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
seyere  eonfliot  with  Boddhists.    Their 
usual  apathy  has   giyen   way,  and 
many  of  their  priests  and  leaders  haye 
been  axonsed  to  stroinons  opposition. 
They  seardh  our  Scriptures,  and  read 
EngUah    sceptical    books^    for    the 
pnzpose  of  finding  objections  to  oar 
religicii.    They  find  it  stated   that 
no  one  has  seen,  or  oan  see,  God; 
and,  again,  that   He   was   seen  on 
yarions   occasions,   particularly   that 
He  talked  with  Moses  taoe  to  face. 
They  take  the  threatenings  found  in 
the  prophets  against   the  people  of 
Israel,  especially  where  God  compares 
Himself  to  a  lion  or  other  savage 
animal,  and  will  haye  it  that  such  a 
Being  is  not  a  graoious  Being  at  all. 
You    will    easily    imderstand    how 
plausible  such  objections  must  seem 
to  the  heathen,  and  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  them  to  look  with  fiumess 
at    the   answer  to  thorn.      A    few 
months  ago  some   European  Theo^ 
sophists,  so-called,  were  here  as  pro- 
fessed  Buddhists,  and  were  receiyed 
with   open  arms  by  the   Singhalese 
Buddhists,     who     in     eyery     place 
assembled    in    crowds    to    see  and 
hear  them.    Their  position  was  most 
anomalous,  and  could   hardly   haye 
been  an  honest  one.     They  object 
to  Ohristianity  that  it  contains  things 
not  in  accordance  with  the  disooveries 
of  modem   science,  and  yet   accept 
Buddhism,  in  which  a  kosmology  is 
taught  that  is  simply  a  mass  of  fUse- 
hood^   and   absurdity ;    the    world, 
aoowding  to  Buddhism,  being  like  a 
flat  round  •  table,  with  a  rim  of  rocks 
round  its  edge,  thousands  of  n&iles 
high,  whioh  keeps  the  waters  of  the 
sea  from  rolling  oyer,  fto.,  &a     The 


Buddhists    haye    been    greatly  en- 
oouraged  and  aroused  by  the  mere 
fact   that   some  Europeans   approte 
tiieir  religion,  not  by  any  ability  or 
&ots   which   those  Europeans   were 
able   to   employ  in    elucidation    or 
defence  of  Buddhism.    The  folkwing 
will  serye  as  a  sample  of  what  is  doing 
and  the  opposition  we  meet  with.   A 
fbw  days  ago  a  number  of  us  met 
about  fiye  p.m.  at  an  appointed  place 
in  the  streets  of  Eandy.    Our  brother 
J.  S.  Perera  opened  with  reading  a 
few  yerses  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  then  gaye  an  address  to  the  crowd 
which  by  that  time  had  collected.    It 
is  the  time  of  the  Buddhists*  annul 
festiyal,  when  a  torchlight  prooesnon 
is    made   after    dark,   with    drums* 
pipes,   dancers,    twelye     to    twenty 
caparisoned  elephants  (one  of  tham 
carrying   on   its   back,  in   a. golden 
shrine,  the  saored  tooth  relic),  ehiefe  of 
the  people  in  ftill  dress,  and  a  crowd 
of  some  thousands  who.  haye  come  m 
from  the  whole  surrounding  region. 
WhUe  our   brother  is  speaking,  an 
elephant  passes  to  get  ready  for  the 
eyening.    One  of  the  men  on  it,  a. 
young,  bold,  and   impudent-iocddng^ 
fellow,  makes  some  jeering  remarks, 
slapping  the  elephant  with  his  hand* 
and  pointing  to  it  as  exhibiting  the 
strength  of  lus  religion.    Our  bfotkcr 
finished  his  -address,  and  I  took  his 
place,  and,  while  I  am  speaking,  the 
young  man  returns  on  foot,  makes  his 
way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd,  and 
stands  with  a   bold,  smirking  &as, 
opposite  to  me.    He  begins  to  talk, 
and,  after beaixng  it  for  oonatime, I 
beg  him  to  be  quiet  and  allow  ike 
people,  who  wish,  to  listen  to  what  I 
haye  to  say.     I  try  to  riiow  titat 
Bttddhinn  isnot  a  system  of  oalfilioaft 
hut  of  cottdeomatiou »  httt^jatBBBUpg 
to  Ghristianitr.  the  yikst  ^M^  «flt 
whilst  he  knm  ttar^Bb$fi^lUi^ 
a  Buddhist  objeotion  to* 
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Ibvt  wtion  li6  rapents,  &C,  a&d  ftppfioB 
to  Qod,  may  be  eared,  snd  eayed  now. 
Thk  young  meai,  and  «ome  of  iSio 
leafing  Buddhiete  there,  fin^ting  no 
way  ^  stopping  our  speaftang  by 
mating  otjocfdions  and  getting  np  a 
contro^erey,  call  alond  vepan  all  the 
Baddhiata  there  to  retire,  and  not 
iiflten  to  na  any  longer;  they  make 
eome  oommotion  thereby,  birt  on 
onr  oaRing  OTxt  to  tiiem  not  to  be 
oYermled,  btxt  to  do  as  they 
like  in  the  matter,  moat  of  them  atay^ 
and  a  Ohnreli  miaaionary  preaent  next 
addreeaee  the  crowd.  While  he  ia 
apeaking,  onr  opponents  return  with 
a  Baddhiat  prepared  to  apeak  and 
denonnoe  Cfanatiaxdty  at  13teoppoaxte 
comer  of  the  etxeet;  a  company 
gathers  there,  too,  williin  a  law  yarda 
of  na,  bnt  in  a  ncnsy  street  it  doea  not 
inteifare,  aa  the  noiae  ia  net  lend 
^longh  to  reach  aoroas  to  na.  After 
onr  miaaionary  brother  has  apoken 
abont  half-an-honr,  aetting  forth  the 
love,  compasaion,  and  power  of  Cbriat, 
he  deacenda,  and,  being  urgently  re- 
qneated,  I  take  hia  place ;  bnt  only  to 
find  tlhat  my  fitat  effort  haa  depiiyed 
me  of  my  yoiee,  so  that,  after  trying  in 
vwui  ior  aboat  two  minntea  to  get  it 
np,  1  give  place  to  a  member  of  onr 
Dative  dinroh ;  and  ee  the  weik  of 
proclaiming  is  earned  on  miHl  dark. 
Attempts  had  been  made  before  to 


meet  olijeotionB  in  a  qmet  place  within 
doora ;  bnt  the  Buddhlat  crowd  pre- 
sent though  they  had  the  best  of  it. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  ainoe,  bnt 
all  in  Tttn,  the  fact  being  that  they 
win  not  accept  a  fair  anawer  to  their 
objectiona ;  and  on  the  last  oooaaion^ 
indeed,  aa  reported  to  me,  the  answer 
jgiren  was  not  fair.  To  analrer  the 
aeeming  contradiction  of  the  statoment 
of  Scripture  about  seeing  God,  it  was 
replied  by  aome  of  the  Chnatiana 
present,  that  the  appearancea  recorded 
were  not  appearancea  of  the  Divine 
Being,  but  only  of  angels.  That  will, 
of  courae,  never  do  ;  the  true  anawer 
being,  that  they  were  real  manifeata- 
tiona  of  God,  adapted  to  human  eyea 
and  condition;  but  that  God,  in  His 
easence  or  f  olneaa,  could  not  be  aeen, 
nor  the  eight  borne  by  man  in  hia 
preaent  atato.  We  purpoae,  there- 
fore, getting  up  a  number  of  lecturea 
to  defend  tiie  truth  of  God,  and  of 
the  Goapel,  inviting  Buddhista  to  be 
preaent,  but  not  allowing  a^y  con- 
troveray  at  the  time. 

^*  Yon  will,  I  am  anre,  feel  with  us 
that  we  need  a  strength  moie  than 
human  in  these  conflicts,  and  efforto 
to  proclaim  onr  Saviour,  and  to  apread 
HiaSongdom. 

<<  Ohabiss  Gaeteb. 

**Kandy,  Ceylon." 


Tidings  from  the  Congo  Mission. 

"T'^  TOST  of  our  readen  will  have  already  become  acquainted,  through 
J^JL  the  daily  journals,  with  the  fact  that  our  two  devoted  brethren^ 
Comber  and  HartUnd,  were  attacked  by  the  king  and  men  of  Mokvta,  on 
ihe  ^flcaaan  ef  tiiair  Imst  wait  to  this  town,  aad  thttt  Mr.  Oomber  WM  flhot 
in  the  back,  while  iafoUrttroftt  The  feibwinglflttavg^Te  fall  detftilt  with 
regard  to  this  sad  oconrrence.  The  first,  from  Mr.  Hartiand,  is  dated 
^  JSan  Salvador,  CongOy  September  the  10th/'  and  ia  as  follows : — 
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<'My  Dzab  1£b.  Bayhxs,— 'In 
my  last  letter,  deeoriptLTe  of  our 
journey  to  Ndinga,  KioBiikA,  and 
'Arthington  FalU/  I  informed  you 
we  vera  about  to  make  another  attempt 
to  reach  Stanley  Pool  by  a  new  road, 
with  our  Kroo  boys  as  oarriers.  I 
haye  now  to  send  you  a  report  of  that 
joumeyi  which  has,  unfortnnately,  en- 
ded unsaooeaafdlly,  and  has  brought  our 
travelling  experiences  to  a  crisis.  We 
left  the  old  road  at  Maiantiy  about  two 
days'  journey  from  Congo,  and  struck 
a  road,  leaving  the  Mukata  country  far 
to  our  right  and  running  very  near 
another  large  trading  district,  Zombo. 
We  had  with  us  eight  of  the  Kroo 
boys,  Gam  and  our  Httle  Linguista, 
who  accompanied  us  to  Mbangu. 
After  a  somewhat  difficult  journey  of 
three  days  from  Maianti  we  arrived  at 
Banza  Loango,  a  town  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  river,  the  Loango,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  the  interior 
plateau.  Here  our  boys,  who  had 
shown  much  fear  of  the  people  all 
along  the  journey,  were  ao  thoroughly 
frightened  that,  although  the  road 
was  a  difficult  one,  and  passed  many 
large  towns,  they  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  dark  night  to  run  away,  leaving 
us  in  a  strange  country  with  only  0am, 
one  Kroo  boy,  and  the  Linguista. 
Thus  deserted,  we  tried  to  press  on 
for  Sunda,  but  the  natives  would 
not  hear  of  our  ascending  the  moun- 
tain or  going  on;  so,  after  staying  a 
few  days,  we  were  obUged,  very  reluc- 
tantly, to  return  to  ICaiantL 

"<  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?' was  the 
question  we  aaked  ourselves,  and  found 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  Boad 
after  road  was  closed  against  us; 
From  Kinsnka  to  Zombo  the  people 
had  reftised  to  let  us  passions  lot 
of  oaoiers  after  another  had  failed  us» 
our  very  friends  were  beginning  to 
refuse  to  help  us,  and  now  our  Kroo 
boys—*  our  last  hope ' — ^had  run  away 


from  aheer  ftar  of  the  people  wehai 
to  pass.  We  had,  at  Oongo^  aMsoni 
gang  of  boys  who  we  wanted  totiy^ 
who  had  been  before  to  ICmla  with  vsv 
of  whom  we  still  had  hope.  *  Let  us,' 
we  said,  *  try  now  to  find  aroad  te 
them,  and  give  them  a  fair  triaL' 

"  8inoe  last  time  we  were  at  Makola 
— ^whioh  is  by  fiff  the  most  direct  loaA 
to  the  Pool— we  had  heard  many 
reports,  some  good*  some  bad.  Tha 
last  one,  which  seemed  to  be  known 
all  over  the  country,  said,  '  Bwaka 
Mata  says  the  white  men  may  oome  to 
my  land  and  pass  through;  thqr  ™*7 
sleep  one  night  in  my  town,  and  goon ; 
they  may  bring  "Kxoo  boys  into  my 
country,  and  I  will  allow  them  to 
pass,  but  they  may  not  bring  Oopgo 
people  with  them.'  This  we  heaid 
from  many  people  and  in  many  plaoML 
The  report  sounded  good,  and  the 
conditions  suited  us  admirably,  so  we 
said, '  Let  us  go  now  and  see  Bwaki, 
and,  if  it  is  all  true,  take  our  boys  by 
the  old  MakuU  road.' 

**  We  at  once  put  our  idea  into  esaea* 
tion,  although  our  feet  were  in  ahoek- 
ing  oondition  from  jiggets  and  blislsB* 
One  Moila  man  came  with  na  to  oany 
blankets,  &0.,  to  within  two  konn' 
walkof  Tungwa,  bat  would  oooie  no 
farther,  and  we  did  not  try  to  pewpade 
him  to  oome  on.  We  wanted  to  leave 
0am  with  him,  but  he  preiiBmdtogo 
on  with  u&  We  walked  on  until  we 
reaohed  Tungwar— tmly  the  fiaait 
and  piettieat  African  town  I  have 
seen— it  was  my  first  agkt  of  it  The 
people  of  Tungwa  made  no  oppoatiso 
to  our  passing,  and  we  wwe  aooneot 
in  the  broad  fimna  beLongiag  to  that 
flourishing  town,  and  on  our  way  t» 
Banaa  Makuta.  Two  haaaf  shvp 
walking  brought  ui^to  a  ateepUI^M' 
on  its  sommit  a  fine  town.  B09*A^ 
people  were  a  little  mfukmhmk-t^ 
did  not  want  to  let  ua 
of  their  town,  but  we  aai  in 
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of  one  of  their  kouBM  «nd  ate  a  few 
ground  nuts  and  made  friends  with 
the  people.  A  steep  hill  down  and 
anotiier  up  brought  us  to  another 
town  whose  people  were  a  little  sallen» 
and  would  not  giye  us  the  name  of  the 
plaoe»  but  simply  indioated  that  the 
road  to  Banza  was  down  a  second  hill, 
80  down  we  went.  A  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hiU,  and  then  up — ^np  a 
steep  hill,  with  a  park  partially  blocked 
with  the  roots  of  trees,  and  at  last, 
breathless  with  our  oHmb,  we  reached 
fhe  place  we  were  seeking,  Banza 
Makuta. 

"  The  reception  we  receiyed  I  never 
shall  forget.  We  walked  into  the 
town  and  asked  the  people  its  name, 
but  got  no  answer.  The  people  drew 
back  a  little,  and  then  one  man  called 
out, '  Ndabonga  nkeli,  yaunda  mundeli.' 
'  Patch  the  guns ;  kill  the  white  men'  I 
and  in  an  instant  they  rushed  away, 
returning  immediately  anned  with 
great  sticks,  huge  pieces  of  stone, 
kniyee,  cutlasses,  and  guns,  and,  with- 
out any  word  of  palaver,  commenced 
dancing  and  leaping  round  us,  and 
brandishing  their  weapons.  Mr. 
Comber  sat  down  by  a  house,  and 
I  was  about  to  do  the  same,  but 
our  assailants  yeUed  out,  *  Qet  up, 
get  up,'  and  rushed  upon  us. 
Sodh  fiendish,  blood-thirsty,  cruel 
countenances  I  never  saw.  We  got 
up  and  called  to  them  to  stop,  that  we 
would  go  back,  but  it  was  no  good, 
and  stooies  came  flying  towards  us,  and 
sticks  and  knives  were  brandished 
around  us.  We  could  see  the  people 
were  determined,  not  only  to  drive  us 
from  the  town,  but  to  have  our  lives, 
so  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do 
bat  to  attempt  flight,  though  it  seemed 
hopeless.  Away  we  started,  amid 
stones  and  blows.  We  aU  got  hit  and 
bruiaed,  but  managed  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  steep  hill,  when  a  sudden  report 
zaag  ont  behind  us  above  the  uproar, 


and  Mr.  Comber,  who  was  in  front  of 
me^  fell.  I  dashed  up  to  himand  tried 
to  assist  him  to  rise,  but  he  said, '  It'a 
no  use,  John ;  Fm  hit,  you  go  on.' 

**  How  I  got  down  that  terzible  hill^ 
through  the  water,  and  up  the  next 
hill,  I  don't  know,  but  I  overtook  Otaot 
just  outside  the  next  town,  and  mad» 
him  stop  and  walk  through  it,  for  fear 
its  inhabitants  should  attack  us  if  they 
saw  us  running.  They  had  heard  the- 
shots  and  were  out  with  their  guns^ 
but  seemed  undecided  what  they  oughts 
to  do,  and  their  indecision  saved  us. 
Had  they  been  prepared  for  us  our  case- 
would  have  been  hopeless.  As  we 
left  this  town  I  heazd  Mr.  Oomber 
shouting  behind  me,  and  saw  him 
running  towards  us.  We  waited  air 
instant  until  he  came  up,  and  then 
went  full  speed  down  the  next  lull 
and  up  into  another  town,  followed  by* 
the  furious  Banza  Makuta  people* 
Mr.  Oomber  kept  up  welL  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  middle  of  the  back,, 
but  the  ball  had  not  entered  tbelong?,. 
for  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  his  wound  did  not 
bleed  very  much.  After  we  left  tho 
last  town  and  got  on  the  road,  we- 
thought  the  people  had  given  up  pur* 
suit,  so  left  off  running,  and  walked 
on  sharply  along  the  road  to  Tungwa  ; 
but,  on  looking  round,  soon  we  saw 
three  men  following  swiftly  after  us^ 
armed  with  knives,  sticks,  and  a  gun. 
They  gained  on  us  rapidly,  and  we, 
though  beaten  and  wounded,  took  to 
running  again.  When  we  started  our 
pursuers  set  up  a  most  horrible,  de- 
moniacal yell,  redoubled  their  efforts, 
and  threw  stones  after  us,  many  of 
which  whizzed  past  us,  but  none  hit 
us.  It  was  now  a  race  forHfe  along 
that  weary  road;  we  bad  to  exert 
ouxselves  to  our  utmost,  and  throw 
away  everything  we  were  carrying. 
On  we  dashed,  and  on  came  the  blood-- 
thirsty  savages  behind  us ;  once  they 
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CABM  nitUa  flhot  imd  find  At  «as,  tal 
witbontiianiiiagiis.  £bwoooii1i&w4 
ninaiAg  and  iMbig  ran  «ft«r  for 
five  flulaiy  natii  vm  •drovr  amt  t» 

had  gDOvm  tlrad  and  gi^ea  op  the 
ohaae.    We  waOotd  hoxxiidiy  throogh 
Tongwa  vithoot  aUofwing  Iha  people 
to  jbnew  what  Imt  happetd,  oosied 
the  rmr,  aad  vesa  ont  cm  the  road 
again.     The  Bhaita  of   aagfat    wen 
now  faUiag,  and  we  prened  on  at  our 
atmoflt  apeed,  iaaziBg  afeiil  that  the 
people  were  not  ibr  hehind*    By  dark 
we  reaohed  the  town  whete  we  had 
left  our  Moila  man.    With  hk  aid  we 
oontiaaed  tptx  jonmesr  in  tiie  daiic- 
neaB,  often  <»T»r™g  and  stumbling, 
bat  atiU  eoatinniBg  oor  coozae,  for 
life  depanded  on  our  patting  a  long 
difltanoe  betwoen  oaiselwee  and  Sanaa 
liCalmia,  and  entranmng  the  news  in 
this  etill  umfriandly  oeiintry.    At  nine 
o'clook  we  xeaohed  Sola,  the  town 
wbexe  we  had  dept  the  prerioiifl  night. 
Here  we  feated  until  past  twelve,  and 
then— fearing  pomiit,  and,  pexhapa, 
too,  traadherx  from  the  people^we 
etarted  again.    She  night  waa  pitofay 
blaok^no  moon  or  ataia.    Weeoold 
only  feel  onr  ttmd,  and  often  had  to 
keep  hold  of  eaoh  othw^s  waiking^ 
poke  to  keqs  together,    fie  we  walked 
on  until  thEaeo'dock,  paeaBog  through 
e^veral  towiB  «n  tiptoe  for  inr  of 
wakmg  Idui  faopfe;   bnt  at  kit  we 
came  to  a  laxge  town,  wheve  oor  glide 
loetthewii^.  Shorewna a xim hafne 
ua  whidk  eeaH  •only  be  oroaaed  by  a 
bridge^  and  Oat  hcidge  we  ooidd  not 
find  in  thednrkneaa,  ao,  after  an  hoar's 
Imitleaa  eeaiDh,  we  lay  oonelvas  down 
in  the  load  to  wait  te  flw  day— 4wo 
weaiy  honra,  during  wUoh  the  othexe 
elept»  and  I.  aftar  in  mn  tiyhig  to 
find  another  way  orm-  thorifor,  oataad 
watehed.    When  tin  iang-wuhad-far 
dawnindkewo  wont  ikaok  into  the 
town,  and  fonnd  the  lond.    We 


all  desperately  tired,  and  Hx.  OmiftMr 
was  getting  fkhrt  with  tds  wound; 
but  we  pressed  on  irafilwe  had  croand 
flie  Qafioa,  paaaed  Banxa  Ifyuia,  sad 
aaaoihed  a  friendly  town  two  hons 
beyond.    Sere  Mr.  Comber  wai  qmte 
«dene  up,'    and   the  amall   fladk  «f 
brandy— tike  only  thing  we  managed 
to  sETe— luled.    We  sat  in  thss  town 
about  an  hour,  and  ate  a  little  rice. 
Mr.  Oomber  revived  a  fitUe,  and  we 
started  again.    Fortunately,  we  wero 
able  to  get  a  few  men,  and  I  made 
up  a  hammock  of  a  blaidcet,  so  that 
we  got  on  as  far  as  Sanda  by  tbe 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Oomber 
in  the  hammock.  Gam  and  I  waUriqg. 
At  Sanda  we  were   among 
warm  Mends  too— and  their 
sions  of  indignation  and  kindly  aym- 
pathy  almost  brougitt  teaza  into  onr 
eyes,     firerytlnng  we  wanted  ftey 
goffer  US,  and  we  laid  down  to  deep 
with  a  fMing  of  oompazafcive  srfMj, 
knowing  that  ff  we  were  followed  oar 
friends  would  have  pfotscted  us  at  tte 
riskoflheirownUves.    WeweseaUe 
at  Sanda  to  'look over*  ouraelvea,  to 
aseertain  what  harm  we  hadeuatatned. 
Cam  had  eome  off  the  beat,  w& 
soazoely  a    bruise.     l£r.    Oomber'i 
^ponnd  appeated  to  be  only  a  tii^i 
one,  the  ballet  havingetmok  agaiait 
the  spine,  and  net  penetncbed  beyeadt 
alAough  it  had  made  a  naely  woaad 
in  the  muadea  tif  the  back.    I  had 
severel  bruiaas  from  O&dka  and 
one  panioflsaRy  as 
oaueed  by  a  huge  pieoe  off 
thiflketickthxowa  at  me, 
time  almost  lifcunned  me 
a  great  ga A  in  the 
shart,  w%adh  the  nativea 
cat  bya  knife;  hewl 
stabbed   hi  truly 


dioalder  off  my 


wMe  esoapefroB  these 


deitnietiOBy  waeiMK 
thing  bat  tte 
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gaaxding  of  our  Heay  only  Fatlier  oould 
have  saved  us  firom  their  hands.  Need 
I  say  how  great  our  hearts  and  yoioes 
rose  in  deepest  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness to  Him  who  had  been  with  ns 
and  deliyered  us  when  no  other  ann 
could  have  saved  nsP  Our  God  and 
Master  has  truly  been  our  *  shield  and 
defender/  and  has  not  failed  or  for- 
saken  His  servants  in  their  time  of 
need* 

'*The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told. 
We  got  firesh  oarxiers  £)r  the  hammock, 
and  a  crowd  of  men  to  accompany  us, 
and  in  two  days  more,  weary  and  worn 
oat,  we  arrived  at  Congo,  having  come 
about  eighty  miles  in  three  days.  All 
along  the  road  the  people  were  most 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  Banza 
Makata  people^  and  most  warm  in  their 
sympathies  for  ns. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Mr«  Crudgington^  who,  writing  ttom  San 
Salvador,  under  the  same  date,  says : — 


"  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at 
Oongo,  Mr.  Orudgington  extracted  the 
bullet— a  square  piece  of  ironstone — 
which  was  imbedded  more  than  an 
inch  in  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Mr. 
Oomber  is  doing  very  well,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  his  wound,  is  in  excel- 
lent health. 

"  Please  excuse  this  hurried  scrawl. 
I  am  writing  immediately,  so  that  you 
may  have  the  news  as  soon  as  possible. 
By  next  mail  I  expect  Mr.  Oomber 
will  send  you  a  fuller  account  of  the 
whole  afieiir,  and  a  view  of  its  bearinga 
on  our  work  for  the  future.  Mr, 
Crudgington  ia  sending  with  this  his 
official  report  of  the  extracting  opera- 
tion and  the  state  of  Mr.  Oomber'e 
health,  which,  I  again  assure  our 
friends,  is  most  satiafoctory." 


*'  Mr.  Hartland,  in  his  letter,  has 
given  you  full  details  of  the  journey 
which  Mr.  Oomber  and  he  made  to 

Makata,  and  the  serious  reception 
which  awaited  them,  resulting  in  the 
wounding  of  Mr.  Comber  in  the  back. 
I  now  write  to  give  you  the  result  of 
my  examination  of  the  wound. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  my  anxiety 
on  first  hearing  that  Mr.  Comber  was 
shot  in  thci  .back.  I  have  seen  plenty  . 
of  operations,  and  assisted,  too,  but  to 
have  to  do  an  operation  is  another 
matter.  Perhaps  every  surgeon  feels 
the  same  anxisty  on  encountering  his 
first  operation.  On  examination  I 
found  the  shot  had  taken  efTeot  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  in  the  inter- 
scapular region,  and,  taking  an  oblique 
direction,  had  passed  the  median  line 
to  the  left,  penetrating  the  deeper 
mosolss.  The  singlet  and  shirt  were 
saturated  with  blood,  showing  the 
loss  had  been  rather  great  The 
wound    is    somewhat    ^angular   in 


shape,  and,  though  rather  large  on  the 
outer  surface,  would  only  admit  my 
little  finger.  Of  course  I  explored 
the  wound  with,  a  silver  probe,  and,  to 
my  joy,  found  I  touched  some  foreign 
body  at  about  the  depth. of  an  inch 
and  a-half,  or  a  little  more.  With  my 
forceps  I  tried  to  get  it  out,  but  so 
firmly  did  it  seem  imbedded  that  I 
almost  feaxed  it  had  lodged  ia  bone. 
Mr.  Comber  did  not  wish  n^,.nor  did 
I  wish,  to  enlarge  the  wound,  though 
I  might  have  got  the  slug  out  more 
easily  by  doing  so.  (I  should  have 
done  so  if  it  had  been  anybody  else.) 
But  at  last  I  succeeded  in  getting  a. 
firm  hold  with  the  forceps,  aa4  gradu- 
ally withdrew  it,  with  a  nastyi  ^ushy^ 
suction  noise*  and  found  it  was  %  piece 
of  ironstone  about  the.  size  -yf  a 
medium-sized  Barcelona  nut.  Al- 
though the  slope. had  been  i&. three 
dayf,  I  am  g)ad  to.  Sfj  ^e  Yppund 
looks  very  healthy,  and  I  hope  in  due 
course    will    heal    without    further 
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trouble;    tboug;b,   of    course,   being  Had  the  atone  fitted  the  gun 

eomewhat  deep,  it  will  take  some  time  it  would  have  penetrated  deeper,  and 

in  healing,  as  the  wound  must  heal  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  might  have 

irom  the  bottom,  and  not  be  allowed  to  proved  fatal. 

•oloee  at  the  top.  '*We  are  indeed  grateful  to  <rar 

'*  Mr.  Comber  has  had  a  wonderful  loving  Father  for  his  care   and  the 

•escape,  and  I  can  only  imagine  how  strength  given  to  both  Mr.  Comber  and 

«erious  the  result  might  have  been.  Mr.  Hartland  in  such  a  time  of  need.*' 

We  are  sure  there  will  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  readers  but  one 
united  and  uppermost  feeling — that  of  devout  thankfulness  at  the  leallj 
wonderful  escape  of  our  two  brethren. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mission  Committee,  at  which  the  forgoing  letten 
were  read,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed^  amid  marked 
manifestations  of  the  deepest  sympathy : — 

"  Beeolved :  that  the  committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their  devout  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  Gk)d  for  the  marvellous  escape  of  their  two  brethien  Oomher 
and  Hartland  in  a  time  of  supreme  peril,  and  their  earnest  prayer  and  oonfidsBt 
trust  that  the  best  way  to  carry  out  in  the  future  the  great  design  of  the 
Congo  Mission  will,  in  the  Providence  of  Qod,  be  made  dear  to  the  bretthrea 
who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  this  great  enterprise,  and  who  hitherto,  with 
eo  much  of  manifest  blessing  and  encouragement,  have  been  permitted  to  oanj 
on  this  important  work." 

In  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Makuta  men,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  from  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Comber  to  the  present  time  they  have 
uniformly  objected  to  the  presence  of  white  men,  doubtless  remembering 
but  too  well  the  reckless  cruelty  of  the  Portuguese  many  years  ago,  when 
they  almost  demolished  the  town  of  Makuta  and  committed  great  excesses. 
The  inseparable  idea  connected  with  the  advent  of  white  men  in  the  minds 
of  the  Makuta  people  is  annexation  of  tetritory  and  slaughter,  and  their 
previous  experience  of  white  men  has  justified  them  in  this  apprehenstOD, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  gradual  and  closer  personal  aeqnaintanoe 
with  the  messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  *' grace  and  good-will." 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Comber  himself|  written  at  the  dose  of  last,  jesr, 
it  will  doubtless  be  wise  to  **  Make  koite  ilowlyj'    Mr.  Comber  wrote : — 

"  The  King  of  Congo  is  right  after  all,  and  the  Malemln  Mslembi  (slowly) 
plan  is  the  most  successfoL  XJmnterrupted  marches  to  good  distances  are 
possible  in  East  AMca ;  but  it  is  different  in  the  West,  where  the  people  an 
unaccustomed  to  seeing  Europeans  in  their  country,  and  canned  gdrii  ^  Ue 
idea  thai  our  coming  Ufor  mjmepwpoMpr^udicialto  ihem»^ve»/* 

In  the  remarkable  preservation  of  our  two  dear  brethren  ws  Cad  wndk 
reason  for  spedal  thankfblness  and  encouragement  Still  iom  tbs 
promise  hold  good—*'  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  tbft  «1  of  tte 
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^orld '' ;  and  clearer  and  stronger  than  ever  does  the  oonyiction  become 
that  this  Congo  Mission — bom  of  prayer  and  baptized  in  prayer — has  npon 
it  the  special  blessing  of  God,  and  in  it  the  assured  promise  of  an  ultimate 
and  Divine  success  I 


Mission  Work  in  Northern  Italy. 

THE  following  very  interesting  and  encouraging  account  is  from  the 
pen  of   our  devoted  missionary,  the  Bev.  W.  K. .  Landels,  of 
Naples : — 


^*  My  beab  Mb.  Bayites,— 

"  I  feel  sure  that  you  and  all  those 
"who  are  interested  in  Italian  missions 
mil  be  cheered  with  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  I  have  just  made  to 
the  churches  of  North  Italy. 

**  In  the  course  of  a  very  hurried 
trip,  in  which  I  travelled  about 
2,000  kilometres,  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  GFenova,  Turin,  Orbassano, 
Spezzia,  Massa,  Leghorn,  and  Borne. 

**  Geneva, — ^I  arrived  in  this  city  on 
a  Saturday  evening,  and  that  night 
had  a  long  talk  with  Signor  Jahier. 
I  iraa  greatly  pleased  with  this  conver- 
flation.  Jahier  is  undoubtedly  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  him  that  he,  working 
alone  for  the  last  nine  months,  has 
always  been  able  to  sustain  the  in- 
terest in  the  meetings.  There  are 
#BW  men  in  Italy  who  work  h^er 
than  he  does.  He  has  lately  added 
another  burden  to  his  shoulders  by 
beginning  a  Sunday-school,  which 
promises  to  be  very  successful.  Oue 
of  the  principal  objects  I  had  in  visit- 
ing Geneva  and  Turin  was  to  urge 
upon  the  brethren  the  necessity  of 
their  doing  all  in  their  power  to  render 
the  ehurohee  independent  of  all  foreign 
help  as  regards  money.  I  hope  that 
my  visit  will  result  in  their  doing  more 
for  themselves  than  they  have  ever 
done  before.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
establish  in  these  diurohea  what  ve 


already  have  in  Naples — ^that  is,  a 
weekly  collection  and  regular  monthly 
subscription  among  the  members  and 
catechumens.  On  the  Sunday  mom« 
ing  I  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
with  the  brethren  on  these  points 
There  were  about  seventy  persons 
present,  and  at  the  end  of  the  service 
the  collection  reaHsed  more  than  double 
the  usual  amount.  In  the  evening  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  preaching  to  a 
splendid  audience.  There  were,  I 
should  say,  about  250  persons  present, 
about  150  of  whom  were  standing  all 
the  time.  They  listened  with  rapt 
attention,  and  I  do  not  think  as  many  as 
ten  persons  left  the  hall  during  the 
course  of  the  service.  Next  day  I  left, 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
Genovese  are  really  ready  to  accept 
the  Gospel,  and  that  in  all  Italy  there 
is  scarcely  any  work  which  can  be 
compared  to  that  which  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  Qenova  by  Signor  Jahier. 

•*  Turin, — ^I  reached  Turin  on  Mon- 
day evening  a  little  after  seven 
o'clock,  and  was  met  at  the  station  by 
our  evangelist,  Signor  Mattel.  The 
work  here  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Geneva,  but  still  there  is  much  to 
encourage  us.  Crowds  do  not  come  to 
our  meetings,  but  the  church  grows  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  congrega- 
tion ;  one  by  one  they  come  to  the 
meetings,  then  enter  the  catechumen 
class,  and  then  pass  into  the  ohnroh; 
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and,  onoe  there,  there  is  little  chance 
of  their  being  remoyed,  except  by 
death.  As  far  as  I  haye  been  able  to 
observe,  Signer  Mattei  is  well  suited 
for  his  work ;  he  is  not  a  very  eloqnent 
preacher,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most 
spiritually  minded  ItaUans  I  have  ever 
met.  On  the  Monday  night  there  was 
no  meeting,  but  on  Tuesday  I  preached 
to  a  congregation  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  peraons,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  Christians.  This  seryice  I  en* 
joyed  exceedingly.  Among  those 
present  were  the  Cavalier  Dr.  Laura, 
the  founder  of  our  work  in  that  city, 
and  an  advocate  named  Prino,  who  takes 
the  meetings  for  Signer  Mattei  any 
time  when  he  is  obliged  to  be  away. 
After  the  service  the  members  of  the 
church  waited  behind  while  I  talked 
with  them  on  money  matters.  The 
new  sala,  which  was  recently  opened# 
is  a  very  nice  place,  and  has  quite  the 
aspect  of  a  chapel;  it  will  beneoes- 
sary  to  go  to  some  further  expense  in 
order  to  make  the  place  visible  from  a 
difltauee.  At  present  from  without  it 
is  impossible  to  know  that  there  is  a 
sala  within. 

"  Or^oMano.— On  the  very  day  I 
had  arranged  to  go  to  Orbassano  I 
received  Mr.  Baynes'  letter,  in  whidh 
the  committee  authorised  me  to  go  to 
the  necessary  expense  for  commencing 
a  work  in  this  viUage.  Signer  Mattei 
and  I  started  at  eleven  o'clock,  and, 
after  a  drive  of  an  hour  and  a.quarter, 
we  reached  Orbassano.  Seldom  have 
I  ei^joyed  a  day  more  than  the  one  I 
spent  among  the  Christians  there.  I 
found  five  persons  who  have  been 
baptized-^three  men  and  two  women 
—and  they  told  me  that  there  were 
other  three  converts  living  at  a  diar 
tanoe,  so  that,  beginning  a  work 
ther^  we  shall  have  a  nucleus  of  eight 
to  start  with.  Before  I  returned  to 
Turin  I  called  some  of  them  together 
in  the  house  of  a  barber,  and  talked 


with  them  about  what  I  intended  to 
do.  I  proposed  to  them  that,  for  the 
present,  they  should  meet  together  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  with  any  friends  who 
may  like  to  join  them,  and  to  prty 
and  study  some  passage  of  the^Bible ; 
then,  once  a  week.  Signer  Mattei  wiU 
go  to  them  to  hold  meetings  in  thdr 
houses,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
truth.  I  also  said  to  iliem  that,  if  it 
be  the  Lord's  will  that  we  open  a 
public  sala  for  the  preaching  eC  the 
Gospel,  He  will  make  the  way  dear  to 
us ;  and  so,  for  the  present,  we  will  go 
on  as  we  are,  and  quietly  wait  until 
He  shall  direct  us  otherwise.  In 
regard  to  what  is  said  in  Mr.  Baynes* 
letter  about  getting  the  people  to  sap- 
port  the  work  themaelveSp  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  so,  and  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  bring  about  each  a 
state  of  things ;  but,  for  the  moment^ 
it  is  well<augh  impossible.  One  of 
their  number,  a  tailor,  being  a  Pro- 
testant, has  not  been  able  to  get  work 
for  the  lest  two  years  and  a-half^and 
during  that  time  he  has  spent  all  that 
he  had  saved--ahout  £120.  A  Uw 
days  before  I  was  at  the  village  he  had 
had  a  stroke*  and  when  I  visited  him 
he  waa  in  bed,  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  told  me  how  he  had  soffsred 
for  the  Gospel.  '  The  only  consolation,' 
hesaid,<is  that  I  have  hnt  all  I  had 
fw  the  sake  of  our  religion.' 

**  Speasia^ — ^I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  one  night  with  Mr.  Qarke, 
and  was  greatly  interested  in  what  he 
told  me  about  his  work.  The  evemng 
I  was  there  a  prayer-meeting  was  heli 
to  invoke  God's  blessing  on  acme  night 
classes  they  are  just  beginning.  There 
were,  I  believe^  about  seveni^  persons 
present,  sad  I  had  the  oppoctinu^  of 
speaking  to  them  lor  »  fevsnnBtsa. 
One  thing  that  gfeady  plaasrf  »• 
was  the  way  in  whaob  Mxw  fln^ 
seems  to  be  respected  wk«iiv  he 
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<{oes.  I  am  sore  that  his  work  is 
hbiiig  greatly  bleaaed  of  Qod. 

*  *  MasstL — Some  months  ago  a  mem- 
ber of  our  ohmok  u  NaplM  went  to 
Maaea  as  engineer,  to  take  charge  of 
Hume  saw-mills  belonging  to  an  Eng- 
lish oompany  —  The  Mawsi  Oararm 
Marble  Company,  T'lmit^.  Having 
an  idea  that  he  might  be  able  to  do 
something  there  among  the  mountains, 
I  visited  him  on  my  way  home  from 
the  North.  From  the  station  of 
Massa  I  had  to  drive  for  about  an 
hour  and  a-half  along  a  horribly  made 
mountain  road,  until  I  reached  a  small 
village  where  Signer  Fanelli  lives.  He 
liyes  in  a  room  built  on  the  top  of  the 
parish  ohtuoh,  and,  in  order  to  get  ts 
it,  has  to  pass  through  the  bell-tower. 
I  found  that  he  had  been  talking  with 
some  of  the  people  of  the  Gospel,  and 
I  intend  now  to  send  him  a  number  of 
Testaments  and  Gospels,  with  the  hope 
thttt  there,  among  some  of  the  most 
lovely  scenery  in  all  Italy,  he  may  be 
able  to  commenoe  a  work  which  will 
bring  some  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God. 

**  Leghorn. — ^The  only  night  I  was 
able  to  be  in  Livomo  there  was,  un- 
fortunately, no  meeting,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  with  looking 
at  the  new  premises  and  haying  a  long 
talk  with  our  evangelist    The  apart- 


ment lately  taken  and  opened  is  on  the 
principal  piazza,  and  seems  just  made 
for  ewu^listic  work.  Thete  is  a 
splandid  hall,  capable  of  holding  from 
150  to  200  persons.  This,  Signer 
Baratti  tells  me,  is  occasionally  quite 
fdiL  TiM  most  intereeting  part  of  his 
work  StBf  tmdoubtodly,  that  whish  he 
is  doing  all  over  Tuscany  with  Testa- 
ments and  tracts.  There  ir  scarcely  a 
town  or  Tillage  that  he  has  not  viedted, 
axid  in  whidh  he  has  not  sold  some 
cofom  of  tiie  Word  of  God,  and  h» 
teUs  me  that  in  most  of  them  tiwro 
«re  now  some  EvangeUoal  CSn^stiaas. 

"^ome.— There  will  be  little  need 
for  me  to  write  about  the  work  in  the 
Eternal  Oity ;  Mr.  WaU,  having  been 
so  lately  in  England,  will  have  told  the 
oommittee  far  more  about  it  than  I 
can.  I  was  at  one  very  interestiAg 
meeting  on  Friday  night,  which  was 
Tery  weQ  attended.  tHiey  tell  me  &at 
there  have  been  capital  services  all  the 
summer,  the  credit  being  due  to  Signer 
A.  Petocchi,  who,  during  Mr.  Wall's 
absence,  has  been  pretty  much  alone. 

**  I  have  been  greatly  cheered  with 
my  trip,  «s  I  eee  that  the  Gospel  is 
msking  rapid  progress  in  North  and 
Oantral  Italy. 

"W.  K.  Landels. 

"Naples,  Nov.  1880." 


Who    will    Help? 

AWARM-HEAKTED  friend  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Society 
writes: — 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  following  proposition  might  be  responded  to 
on  the  part  of  others,  and  the  funds  of  the  Society  be  thereby  benefited.  I  am 
^^^^gto  give,  before  the  dose  of  the  present  fiDanoiaA*year,  £100,  it  nine  Of!hers 
will  give  a  similar  amount,  or  £50,  if  nineteen  will  uixxiei&<doiiig«e,«>  ssie 
Becwi^  if  pMsiMs^  £J  A^oe  by  «  speeial  tfffort" 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  fhe  Collowing  encoura^ng 
response: — 
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"I  do  not  wish  my  name  to  appear,  but  I  will  not  oljeot  to  giTe  £100  to  the 
Sooiety»  provided  the  j£l,000  is  raised,  as  snggested  by  your  oorrespondsDt* 
oatside  the  regular  lines  and  sabscxiptions  to  the  mission,  the  amounts  gifsn 
to  be  not  less  than  £50  eaoh,  all  promises  to  be  dedared  by  the  Ist  of  February, 
1881,  and  paid  by  1st  of  March." 

Most  earnestly  do  we  appeal  for  further  donations,  with  a  ^ew  to  aeoure 
this  muoh-needed  extra  £1|000.  May  we  not  confidently  hope  that  there 
are  eight  friends  who  will  give  £100  each,  or  sixteen  who  will  give  £50 
eachi 

'^On  all  hands  the  fields  are  indeed  already  white  unto  harvest— India* 
Ohina,  Africa,  Japan,  present  wide  and  effectual  doors,  all  open  to  the 
messengers  of  the  Cross — while  the  Macedonian  cry  is  heard,  rising  up  with 
moumftal  monotony  from  many  continents, '  Oome  over  and  help  us.'  ** 

With  regard  to  China,  only  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in 
response  to  a  most  earnest  and  urgent  appeal  from  our  three  missionaiy 
brethren  there  for  a  large  and  immediate  increase  of  our  staff  in  that 
wonderful  empire,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  declaring  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee — 

''  An  immediate  and  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  and  send  out^  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  three  or  four  specially  fitted  brethren  for  this  most 
important  and  promising  field  of  missionary,  toil*" 

The  needs  of  the  Society  for  largely  increased  financial  support  were 
never  more  urgent,  while  the  prospects  of  the  work  afield  were  never  mors 
encouraging  and  stimulating. 

May  the  Lord's  stewards  feel  themselves  lovingly  and  unreaistibly 
impelled  to  consecrate  yet  more  of  their  substance  to  His  cause,  and  in  m 
doing  abundantly  realise  the  truth  of  the  words,  *'  It  is  more  l^eased  to 
give  than  to  receive  "  1 


Zenana  Mission  Home  in  Delhi,  N.W.p. 

"TXTE  are  indebted  to  our  much-esteemed  friend,  J.  C.  Pany,  Esq.*  of 
^  ^       Kensington — ^who  formerly  lived  for  many  years  in  DdU.  sbmI 
most  generously  supported  our  Mission  there  by  his  oontributioai  aad 
services^for  the  following  graphic  account  of  Delhi  and  thfl  Z«Baiia 
Mission  Ladies'  Home : — 

*' Delhi,  a  celebrated  city  of  Biver  Jumna,  and  oontsiBStt  pspafe- 
Northem  India— and,  indeed,  imder  tion  of  160,000.  It  attainad  ta  ite 
the  Moghul  Empire,  the  capital  of  greatest  splendour  under  Vtm  role  of 
all   Hindustan— is   situated   on  the     its  founder,  Shah  Jehan, 
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space  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
its  mins  this  day  extend  oyer  a 
snzfftce  of  ooimtry  as  large  as 
London,  Westminster,  and  Soothf 
wark.  The  city  itself  is  now  zeduced 
to  a  circumference  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  encircled-  by  massiye  stone 
walls,  and  is  the  termini  of  three  of 
our  Isrgest  lines  of  railway. 

"In  1803  Lord  Lake  captured 
Delhi  from  the  Mahrattas,  who  had 
wrested  it  from  the  reigning  Emperor, 
Shah  Alnm.  He  foiuid  'this  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Timoor  family 
sitting  under  a  small  canopy — ^the 
remnant  of  his  royal  state  —  with 
every  external  appearance  of  the 
misery  of  his  condition.'  Thirteen 
years  before  this  event,  Deibi  had 
been  sacked  by  Gholiim  Eadur,  who 
helped,  with  his  own  hands,  the  rebels 
to  blind  the  Emperor  Shah  iUum. 
Yezily,  the  dark  places  of  the  earOi 
are  fall  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty. 
A  liberal  annuity  of  £120,000  a  year 
was  granted  to  the  ex-Emperor  by 
the  British  Gbvemment,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  surrender  of  his 
sovereignty  over  the  empire,  and  this 
sum  was  punctually  paid  to  him  and 
his  successors  up  to  the  period  of  the 
rebellion  in  1857.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  Bahadur  Shah  was  in 
conspiracy  with  the  mutinous  Sepoys 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
Government;  he  was  accordingly 
sentenced  to  banishment  to  Bangoon, 
in  Burmah,  where  he  died.  So  much 
for  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Delhi ; 
and  now,  in  reference  to  our  mission 
work  there. 

"About the  year  1830,Mr.  Thompson^ 
who  had  been  educated  by  Mr.  Maxah- 
man  at  our  own  college  in  Secampoxe, 
established  the  first  Ohristian  mission 
in  Delhi.  Amid  intense  opposition 
from  the  Mohammedansy  and  even 
insults  from  those  connected  with  the 
royal  pensioner,  Thompson  fidthfkilly 


preached  the  Gh)spel  of  the  Lend  Jesus 
Ohrist,  wrote  and  distributed  tracts 
for  many  years,  both  in  the  open 
bazaars  and  in  a  ohapel  which  he 
built  in  Duryao  Qunj,  since  demo- 
Ushed,  and  situated  at  a  short  distMicft 
from  the  new  mission  premises.  Some 
years  after  Mi^  Thompson's  death, 
active  misison  work  was  resumed  in 
Delhi  by  cur  dear  brethren,  YUayut 
All  and  Jolin  Mackay ;  but  alas!  for  a 
few  months  only,  for.bolih  of  them  were 
cruelly  slain  in  May,  1857,  by  the 
rebellioua  native  soldiers.  Soon  after 
the  re-capture  of  DeUii»  our  beloved 
brother  James  Smith  r»-opened  mis- 
sionary opMe>tiona  with  an  extra- 
ordinary  amount  of  vigour  and  earnest- 
ness.  Turning  from  the  Fhazisaic, 
intoleraat  Mohammedan,  our  brother 
laboured  principally,  and  with  marvel- 
lous success,  among  some  of  the  lowest 
and  most  despised  class  of  the  people, 
called  C^uvmars,  or  shoemakers  (a  very 
numerous  class,  for  Delhi  is  the, 
Northampton  of  India),  and  the 
resuU  may  be  briefly  stated  thus: 
that  whereas  in  1858  there  was  hardly 
one  native  Christian  in  Delhi,  there 
axe  now  six  chapels,  thirty-seven  day* 
schools,  960  (boys  and  gida)  scholars, 
465  enrolled  members,  and  about  800 
as  the  number  of  nominal  naitive 
Ghriatians !  Sorely,  if  anywhere,  at 
Delhi,  '  Tha.l^lood  of  the  martyrs  has 
formed  the  seed  of  the  church.'  This 
record  would  be  incomplete  withoat 
adding  that,  for  several  years  past,  our 
brother  Smith  has  been  heartfly 
ted  by  an  equally  ardent  and  in( 
able  spirit  as  his  own,  that  of  Mr. 
Guyton.  Long  may  fiiese  dear 
brethren  be  spared  to  work  for  the 
Master  in  that  important  dty  I  Dr. 
Carey,  a  colleague  for  three  yaaa^  was 
equally  successful  in  his  depaitMnt 
of  labour,  fDr  the  number  of  patients 
treated  last  year  at  his  dispensHyin 
Delhi  amounted  to  19,684. 
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''In  referenoe  to  the  2jenana  IfiBooD, 
a  moet  iznportazit  adjnnet  to  misaion 
'wofA  in  Delhiy  it  iB  most  satiafiEtotory 
to  Imow  that  the  early  labonn  of  l£rs« 
Smithy   almost    single-handed,    haye 
within  thirteen  years  grown  to  its 
present    dimensions.      The    pioneer 
helpers   in   this  work  were  Fatima, 
the  widow  of  Yilaynt  Ali,  and  lier 
danghterB  Saraih  and  Martha ;  then  the 
Misses  Page,  Elizaft>efh,  and  Annie  were 
added  to  the  staff.    Many  diiSouItieB 
arose ;  but  these  were  oyeroome  by 
the  patient  and  persevering  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Smi'fii,  and  tlie  work  progressed 
80  rapidly  that  Mrs.  Webb,  a  lady 
assistant,  wrote  so  far  back  as  Decem- 
ber, 18f)9 :  <We  haye  from  seventy  to 
eighty  bonses  under  visitation.   .    •    . 
Our  pupils  might  be  inoreased  indefi« 
nitdy  if  time  and  strength  wotdd  allow 
of  it.*    At  that  time  the  place  of  resi- 
denoe  df  the  missionary  and  the  ladies 
was   in   the  mission-house,  situated 
above  a  mile  away  from  their  workand 
outside  the  walls  of  Delhi ;  fiieir  'time 
and  strength '  were  so  severely  taxed, 
especially  in  the  hot  season  of  the 
year,  that  it  was  wisely  resolved,  two 
years  ago,  to  bmld  a  Ladies'  Home 
within  the  city  walls.     SufiBoient  land 
and   materiaLs   were    purchased    on 
favourable  tenns  for  the  erection  both 
of  the  '  Home '  and  the  residence  for  a 
missionary,    with   a   dispensary    at- 
tached thereto.    Then  commenoed  the 
anxiety  of  our  friends;  for  in  Delhi 
every  one  is  Hs  own  architect  and 
builder.    They  had  to  draw  oHk  plans 
and  lAevation,  to  hny  building  ma- 
terials, and,  in  addition  to  all  their 
misdon  woi^,   to    superaitend    the 
erection  of  these  houses-spaying  the 
labotirers  daily.    Mr.  Smith  mid  two 
years  ago  in  a  private  Mter,  '  I  have 
had  an  amount  of  trouble  and  amxie^ 
I  oaxmot  explain,'  but  whidi  the  writer 
of  this  article  can  ftilly  appreciate. 
Two  years  more  of  continuous  hazd 


work,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that 
they  have  been  crowned  with  1000088 ; 
the  entire  block  of  buildii^  have  now 
been  completed.  They  have  an  hn- 
poflong  and  attractive  appearance,  and 
do  our  mxBBionary  architects  grestt 
credit 

*'  Mrs.  Smith  writes  in  the  last  mis- 
sion report: — '  Some  of  our  friendSyhear- 
ingthat  ihe  house  is  situsCted  wifliin 
the  walls  of  the  city,  have  finued  we 
should  be  exposed  to  unpleasant  and 
unwholesome  air;  but  we  hwpe  not 
found  it  so.  The  mission  propeiiy  is 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  broad  roads ; 
on  the  third  a  hi^  wall  sepatatee  us 
from  our  neighbouis;  and  our  kitdhen, 
with  the  out-offices,  occupies  a  fourth 
side,  at  a  distance  of'fiffy  or  nxty  yards 
from  the  house.  This  broad  space 
afforded  room  last  Sunday  evemngfor 
a  laige  native  congregation,  wblsSb.  as- 
sembled  at  tiie  time  of  our  usual 
Enghsh  service  at  Ihe  dhapcA.  in^per-  ' 
feet  quiet,  and  unobserved  by  passers 
by,  one  or  two  hundred  peq^e, 
Ohri^tian  and  heathen,  can  listen 
to  a  missionary  or  native  preacher, 
comfortably  seated  in  the  open  air  be- 
hind the  Ladies'  Home.  We  hope  that 
much  benefit  may  be  produced  by 
holding  the  services  in  the  midst  of 

OfOr  schools  MV^  a>i  n^an  ftlMif%* 

"A  further  description  of  fhft 
'Ladies'  Home'  is  given,  in  the 
Zenana  Mianon  Beport  for  1878-79 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs*  Smith*  She 
says:-— 'Many  English  residents  ave 
in  the  practice  of  sleeping  out  cff  doors 
in  tiie  hot  montiis,  and  'find  ?t  tme  of 
the  bert  preservatives  of  healtii* 
IVutly  fSor  this  purpose,  and  'sIsd  wi^ 
a  view  to  ftiture  extension  of  ooer  wei^ 
we  thiidt  it  desxndtle  to  hvSftd  a  veoend 
story  (tf  four  rooms,  open  lOso  iiflo  a 
oettMl  one,  by  which  we  AdU 
aeoonnnodate  eight  ladiee,  and,  by 
making  a  parapet  on  tite  rocrf*,  afford 
an  q>portunity  of  sleeping  on  the 
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house-top.  If  any  of  our  readers 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  city  of 
Delhi,  they  must  imagine  the 
situation  of  the  new  buildings  as 
on  the  Dursgarging  Eoad,  north  of 
Faiz  Bazaar,  with  one  side  open  to 
the  green  plain  on  whidh  the  palace 
stands,  now  used  as  a  fort.  Already 
the  native  Christians  are  seeking  for 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
theyniay  send  their  little  daughters 
to  Uie  girls*  school,  or  their  elder  sons 
to  Mx«  Guyton's  theological  class.' 

**  The  staff  of  teachers  and  helpers 
now  consists  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Ghiyton,  Mrs.  Ewan,  Miss  Thorn,  Miss 
Chard,  and  Miss  Wdls^  and  ten  native 
Bible-women.  For  the  most  interesting 
accounts  of  their  labouzs  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  last  Zenana 
Mission  Report.  That  the  'Ladies' 
Home '  is  a  handsome  and  comfortable 
•dwelling,  the  engraving  we  give  will 
abundantly  show.  May  it  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  good  and  successful 
working  of  our  missionary  operations 
in  Delhi.  Twelve  months  ago  Mrs. 
Smith  reported : — '  The  number  of  our 


pupils  isas  follows— Hindoos,  167;  Mo- 
hammedans, 117;  Christian^  Tndmng 
School,  34;  in  their  homes,  6;  total 
324.  Five  ladies  teach  or  superintand, 
assisted  by  four  teachers,  in  liobam- 
medan  houses,  and  ten  in  vilUigw  or 
low-caste  Hindoo  girls'  schools.' 

''Our  friends  will  be  pleased  t<^ 
know,  from  a  private  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Smith  very  lately,  that  ha 
'  had  escaped  transportation  to  that 
horrible  place  Missorie,'  that  he  ¥is 
remarkably  well  and  rather  iodined 
to  beoome  stouter!  although  in  a 
previous  letter  he  said,  '  We  have  hsd 
a  fortnight  of  the  hottest  weather  I  em 
remember.  All  iiight  long  the  hot 
winds  blew  like  the  fames  of  a  fimaoe, 
and  deaths  were  very  numerous  from 
heat  apoplexy.  Our  menalbl  Father 
protected  us  aU,  and  the  whole  misBoa 
fiunily  is  free  from  sicknees.  •  •  The 
moving  into  the  city  has  doubled  the 
utility  of  the  mission.'  Brethren  tai 
sisters,  pray  for  the  proQierity  of  the 
Delhi  Mission.  **  J.  C.  Pabbt. 

"Trenwington." 


The  Jamaica  Cyclone. 


WRITING    at    the    dose    of 
says: — 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  far 
into  the  country  as  yet,  but  I  have 
learnt  from  various  sources  how  ter- 
rible are  the  results  of  the  recent  storm. 
Mr.  Watson  has  told  you  his  own  sad 
tale.  On  Friday,  the  schoolmaster 
firam  Mount  Charles,  in  St.  Andrew*!^ 
came'  down  to  see  me.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  him  too.  Atfirstyoa- 
might  have  supposed  neither  he,  nor 
the  school,  nor  the  station,  nor  the 
neighbourhood  had  suffered  much*  • 
He  looked  bright  and  oheerftil-— per- 
h^s,  in  part^  because  he  was  so  glad 


October,    the    Bev.    D.    J.   Eist 

to  see  us  back  again.  Bai»  knofwing 
what  I  did  already,  tiiete  was  ahcpe- 
fiolnesB  and  buoyancy  of  ^niit  i^eh 
perfectly  astonished  me.  "WheOyhov* 
ever,  I  came  to  get  his  Mooont  of 
the  storm  and  its  fbatliBl  eflMi^ 
his  oountenanoe  dhanged  into  an  ex- 
prossion  of  trooUe  aad  alam. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  hdlt  sad 
fdmished  a  school-room  at  thisplaoe^ 
whidh  at  the  time  was  under  mf 
pastoral  supervision.  I  used  to  twrel 
up  there  every  month  a  distaMS  ^ 
eighteen  miles,  eq[nal  U>  aaf  M  of 
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yonn,  and  dnxisg  the  interral  supply 
the  pulpit  by  the  students.  There 
was  a  Tery  neat  ohapel,  capable  of 
seating  about  300  persons,  with  a 
mission-house  at  the  baok,  for  many 
years  previously  the  residence  of  the 
several  missionaries  who,  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  Goultart,  had  occupied  the 
station.  But  to  go  back  to  the  school- 
master, an  old  Oalabar  Normal  School 
student,  Mr.  Henry.  He  told  me  that 
on  the  night  of  the  hurricane  first  the 
school-room  and  then  one-half  of  his 
own  house  were  laid  level  with  the 
ground.  The  other  half  of  his  house 
for  a  little  while  served  as  a  shelter 
to  his  wife  and  children.  Then 
the  roof  of  that  was  carried  away, 
and  they  were  driven  out.  They 
thought  to  find  shelter  in  the  chapel ; 
but  another  tremendous  gust  and  the 
whole  building,  chapel  and  dwellmg- 
house,  collapsed;  and  the  poor  man 
assures  me  not  a  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  building  is  left  standing, 
while  the  plates  of  the  metal  roof  were 
driven  away  by  the  wind  to  consider- 
able distances  in  all  directions.  The 
schoolmaster  and  fiimily  were  thus  left 
out  the  whole  of  that  dreary  night  to 
bear  the  terrible  blast  of  the  storm 
without  a  roof  to  cover  them.  But 
what  has  our  young  black  brother 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  East  reports  that  the  gentlemen  in  Jamaioa 
requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  act  as  a  committee 
of  council  in  the  island  to  advise  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  in  tho 
distribution  of  the  gifts  of  the  l<!nglli^h  churohesy  and  to  obtain  aocurata 
and  reliable  information  as  to  the  nature  and  ertent  of  the  damage 
inflicted  by  the  cydone,  have  all  consented  to  act;  and  that  rwy 
shortly  they  will  forward  their  views  on  these  subjeotSi  together  with 
detailed  particulars. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  at  their  last  meeting,  made 
a  farther  vote  for  immediate  use  by  the  Jamaica  Committee,  should  they 
require  it,  for  the  relief  of  personal  cases  of  urgent  need  or  suffering,  and 
deferred  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  promised  report  flrom  the  Special 
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dene?  Has  he  yielded  to  despair,  and 
given  up  everytiiing  as  lost  P  No  suck 
thing.  He  has  induced  a  few  of  the 
people  to  join  him  in  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  thatched  building,  and  with 
the  bare  ground  for  a  floor  he  has  re- 
opened his  school  with  between  thirty 
and  forty  in  attendance. 

*<I  give  youthesedetailsof  this  par- 
ticular case  because  it  is  representative 
of  large  numbers.  In  this  one  district 
over  a  hundred  houses  were  destroyed, 
some  of  them  thatched  places  of  little 
value,  yet  the  only  family  shelter; 
some  of  them  good  shingled  house* 
which,  unaided,  the  present  occupants 
will  never  be  able  to  replace.  Shelters 
of  some  sort,  however,  are  being* 
rapidly  raised.  This  effort,  however^ 
is  taxing  the  means  of  the  poor  people 
to  the  very  utmost.  They  will  have 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  contri- 
bute to  their  religious  institutions  and 
the  support  of  their  pastors.  How, 
therefore,  the  former  are  to  be  sus-> 
tained,  or  the  latter  are  to  live,  I  do 
not  know.  I  wish  I  had  a  few  hun- 
dreds at  my  personal  disposal  to  meet 
the  pinching  wants  of  the  present 
hour,  and  the  distress  which  for  some 
months  to  come  must  inevitably  super- 
vene." 
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Jamaica  Committee  the  questaon  of  the  fiaal  dzspontion  of  Ae  Inlaiiee  of 
the  fund  lemiuning  in  hand, 
Mr.  Eaat  cloeeB  his  last  letter  hy  aaying  >-* 


**  I  Buqr  again  in  this  l0tfcaE»  as  m 
othem,  ayev  my  ooaviafcion  that  f^mt 
as  will  he  the  snffering  and  privatisna 
of  our  people  in  thedistrifltB  whieh  Ifce 

sufferers  will  he  their  pastora. 

«^  To  find  food  and  shelter  for  them- 
selves «nd  their  families  with  «11  the 
hdp  that  can  be  given  them  will  tax 
them  te  the  yery  ntmort.  To  make 
their  usual  oflEeBingsiar  the  snppoxt  of 


the  xttaister  will  ha  hnpoaAls.  Fer 
alitUeiAflehemiqf  get  cndit.  Bat 
debt  will  be  a  fotiire  bnitei; 
when  storekeepers  ase  the 
fiJliiig  short*  they  w£U  baedly  ^fs 
the  eiedit  I  feel  mneh  te  aornt  eC 
oox  bcethien,  and  I  am  iash'asi  to 
think  they  wiU  have  Ifas  hagHt 
claim  on  your  syn^patt&y  as  aosn  ss 
the  pssBoafld  distress  of  the  i^sd  sad 
infirm  and  aioldy  has  been  sriiefedL** 


LALL  BAZAAB  CaBLURCH,  CALCUTTA. 

In  a  recent  letter  addressed  to  the  Treasorer  of  the  Sodelj,  Joaaph 
TrittoD,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Gt.  H.  Hook,  the  paster  of  &e  Lall  Baaar  Chmh, 

Calcutta,  writes : — 

dostanee,  and  by  God's  blessiiig  ve 
hope  many  will  be  won  fior  CSuiit 
through  him. 

"There  is  a  deep  fseling  in  ths 
hearts  of  the  people.  Tbsy  mH 
quietly  sit  and  listen  while  yon  talk. 
One  man,  whs  had  lost  his  btolhvt 
wanted  to  know  if  he  had  gone  to 
heaven,  sad  if  onr  <  OeA  Book '  tdd 

more  id^oat  it  than  thain.  Aadlfam 
we  told  him  all  abont  theplaos  Ghn^ 
was  preparing,  and  its  freedom  fan 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  he  kept  on 
repestlRg '  AeheUi&hai— -MfaUibsi' 
--'DtsB  goodl  it  ia  good!'  In 
peraoaded  that  thsro  ia  a  giodoos 
work  to  be  done  if  God  gives  loe 
strength  to  do  it  The  dimats  if 
trying,  flha  son  seems  ahr^ttobe 
Uasii^  upon  ns«  I  have  beea  Isid 
aside  by  fever  already,  alflawigfc  ^ 
only  came  in  March— it  waa  esogbt 
while  vifflting  the  eroirM  psito  <^ 


*'  You  will  remember  my  name  in 
connection  with  the  church  at  Thaz- 
ted,  in  Essex.  I  am  now  at  Lall 
Bazaar,  and  we  are  trying  to  vepair  the 
old  chspel  at  a  cost  of  4,500  rupees 
(£450),  and  I  have  written  to  ask  if 
you  would  send  me  something  to  help 
in  this  good  work.  The  chapel  was 
bmlt  hy  Db  Oarey ,  msd  it  is  tte  loldsat 
in  India,  but  it  sadly  needs  repairing, 
and  where  to  look  for  the  money  we 
know  not,  unless  it  he  amongst  the 
generous  friends  of  England. 

*'  if  yon  ooidd  only  see  the  then- 
sands  that  have  no  Sabbalh,  aa 
Saviour,  no  hppe,  it  would  make  your 
heart  bleed  to  help  them.  Last 
Sabbath  we  baptized  two  in  the  bap- 
tistery whare  the  sainted  Br.  Mdaon 
was  immersed  when  he  became  a 
Baptist  One  of  these  two  was  a 
native  who  has  already  displayed  a 
great  talent  for  preadiing  in   Hin- 
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the  city;  but  GK>d  he  praued  I  am  seemed  to  ehow  me  how  short  life 

well  again  now,  and  as  much  in  love  was,  and  how  maoh  I  must  do  ere  I 

with  my  work  as  eyer,  yea.  more  so,  pass  through  to  be  fof  «v«r  with  the 

for  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  death  Lord." 

Very  oaneBtiy  do  we  oommend  this  appeal  to  the  generous  consideration 
of  our  readers.  We  should  be  thankful  to  receive  and  forward  on  to 
Brother  Hook  any  contributions  that  may  be  sent  to  the  Mission  Home. 
The  Treasurer  has  abeady  sent  £10. 

WOEK  IN  THE  NORTH-WEST, 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Jones,  in  a  recent  letter  from  Agm,  writes : — 


*<  X  have  never  enjoyed  preaching  in 
India  is  of  kte.  The  Lord  hasaided 
nsin  IheidsHvery  of  the  truth,  and  we 
have  had  some  very  impressive  meet* 
ings*  On  twa  occasions  last  week  the 
meeiiags  were  specially  stirring  to 
my  mind.  On  one  Monday  morning 
the.  crowd  became  very  large  and  very 
orderly.  The  Lord  gave  us  great 
fdrvwir,  and  at  the  dose  the  poor 
people  seemed  quite  enthusiastio.  One 
£^ay  evening  at  a  market,  where  I 
often  go  to  preaoh,  I  had  a  very  large 
crowd  of  listeners  and  I  felt  the 
Spirit's  power  at  work.  I  am  con- 
fident that  preaching  the  Word  is  i?ie 
great  means  to  be  employed.  And 
this  is  1^6  work  for  which  God  has 
fitted  me.  The  voice  I  have,  the 
ability  to  sbig,  and  the  knowledge  <tf 
the  language  He  has  blessed  me  with: 
all  these  tell  me  that  I  am  better 
>di4[>ted  for  this  branch  of  mission 
work  than  any  other.  I  love  it,  too, 
snd  am  so  much  at  home  with  the 
poor  Hindoos.  And  they  feel  it  I 
need  not  ask  you,  dear  Brother,  to 
remember  my  haasaar  preaching  in 
your  prayezi.  We  owe  so  much  to 
the  prayers  of  our  dear  £ciends  at  home 

THE  BEABON  SQUARE  MEETINGS,  CALOTTTTA. 

The  Bev.  W.  R.  James,  of  Calcutta,  writes :— ^ 

'*!  see  Mr.  Bouse  has  given  you  a     Beadon  Square,  Calcutta.    These  out- 
short  account  of   our  meetings  in     door  services  haTO  been  carried  on  for 


and  elBewhere.  We  have  a  steady 
work.  It  has  no  doubt  lost  its 
romantic  aspect,  which  keeps  matters 
so  alive  in  the  minds  and  memories  of 
people  in  England;  but  'tis  none  the 
less  real,  none  the  less  difficult  We 
have  no  savages  to  deal  with,  but  the 
roaring  lion  and  the  *  subtle  serpent,' 
in  all  the  terror  of  the  one  and  the 
fatality  of  the  other,  are  here  in  dread- 
ful array.  We  have  to  fight,  and  it  is 
a  steady  hand-to-hand  and  liscfr-to-iiace 
struggle  with  the  fbe.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  any  of  the  fdends  of 
missions  to  bestow  less  love,  care,  and 
sympathy  upon  the  Congo  Mission 
and  the  brethren  theie;  but,  pray, 
do  not  forget  us  in  India  because  our 
work,  of  necessity,  is  not  so  exciting. 
Love  them  more,  but  love  us  too.  Not 
that  I  think,  for  an  instant,  that  you 
have  forgotten  us  in  the  least  I  am 
sure  that  we  and  our  work  are  very 
dear  to  you  all,  and  remembered  in 
your  prayers,  but  I  would  have  it  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  home  that  oar  work  is  still  as  real, 
though  we  cannot  speak  of  such  exci- 
ting scenes  as  other  brethren*" 
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vpwaxds    of    fourteen    months.     I 
l)elieve  mneh  good  has  been  aooom- 
pliflbed;  bat  the  reenlts  cannot  be 
meMOxed.     There  haye  been  a  few 
baptismB  at  the  Free  Ohnrdh  College^ 
f>artly,  I  beliere^  as  a  result  of  these 
«ervioes ;  but  we  cannot  say  how  much 
prejudice  has  been   oyercome^    and 
what  amount  of  interest  has  been 
<3reated  in  the  Gk)8peL    Generally,  the 
preaching  is  followed  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  tracts,  and  the  sale  of  scrip- 
tures.   Thousands  of  tracts  haye  been 
distributed;   and  many  Bibles,  and 
some  of  them  ezpensiye  ones,  haye 
been  sold.    May  the  Lord  bless  the 
seed  which  has  been  sown  I 

'<We  had  a  yery  rowdy  meeting 
there  last  Sunday  eyening  (27th  Sep- 
tember). We  kept  up  the  meeting 
later  than  usual,  and  perhaps  longer 
than  was  wise.  As  soon  as  the  oppo- 
sition meeting  was  broken  up,  the 
Hindoos  whocomposed  it  formed  them- 
selyes  into  a  procession.  They  came 
towaxds  the  place  where  we  were 
etanding,  shouting  and  screaming  as 
they  approached  us.  They  stopped  by 
the  crowd  that  was  listening  to  our 
preaching,  and  began  shouting '  Hurri 
bol'  at  the  top  of  their  yoices.  Hurri 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Hindoo  gods. 
They  came  there  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  drowning  our  yoices  and  silencing 
our  preaching;  and  they  soon  suo- 
^seeded  in  their  attempt.  The  meaning 
of  Hurxi  is  *  sayiour,'  and  one  of  the 
unpaid  natiye  preachers  who  were 
with  me  stood  up  on  the  bench,  and 
•began  to  teU  them  of  the  true  Hurri 
who  came  into  the  world  to  saye  His 
people  from  their  sins.  But  they 
would  haye  none  of  it.  I  told  the  two 
natiye  brethren  who  were  with  me 
neither  to  be  frightened  nor  run  away. 
I  thought  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
'Under  the  droumstances  would  be  to 


preach  to  them  a  nlent  sermoa  by 
exercising  patience.    They  contnuisd 
shouting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes.    Thef  wsie 
not  quite  so  long-winded  as  the  Biilie- 
sian  idolaters  who  cried  for  the  space 
of  two  hours.    The  two  brethren  who 
were  with  me  sat  on  the  bench  while 
I  stood  on  my  feet  as  dumb  as  a 
mummy.     It  was   a  little  trial  of 
mocking  to  me ;  but  a  trial  of  eroel 
mocking  to  the  natiye  brethren,  for 
they  feel  it  much  more  than  Boro- 
peans.     They  called    them   by  sE 
manner  of  bad  namee,  while  ai  the 
same  time  they  blasphemed  flie  naine 
of  Ohrist    We  endured  all  patieafly. 
By-and-by  a  respectable  SSndoo  osms 
forward,  and  he  was  joined  by  many, 
and  told  the  rowdiee,  *Now  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  hear  them  preach,  you 
can  go  away.    You  are  not  boonl 
to  beUeye  or  accept  what  tiisy'  ssy. 
You  may  be  as  indifferent  as  yon  like^ 
but  we  cannot  allow  you  to  insoU 
these  gentlemen  in  HdB  way.*    lUi 
was  truly  Gamaliel-like;   but  they 
paid  no  attention  to  what  he  said.   It 
was  no  use  to  try  to  speak,  and  ee  wi 
agreed  to  go  away,  after  we  had  beoi 
there  ibr  about  the  space  of  twohoan 
and  a-half .    As  we  were  going  away, 
many  of  the  Baboca  told  us  thet, 
although  they  were  orthodox  Htndww, 
they  were  adiamed  of  the  eonduet  of 
the  rowdies,  and  that  they  were  yeiy 
sorry  to  see  us  insulted  as  we  hid 
been  that  eyening,  and  ibr  no  leasoa. 
This  Ib  sure  to  do  more  good  tiisa 
harm.    Persecution  is  better  than  cold 
indifFerenoe;  the  latter  is  our  gveatsot 
enemy.    When  the  seryiees  were  com- 
menced^  the  people  would  net  hssr 
anything  except  IftigKah.    Now  ftsy 
listen  to  Bengali,  and  yuiy  atfentMr 
too.    Imean,  of  course,  thcae  who  aie 

not  hostile  towards  flie  tniflL** 
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JANUARY,     1880, 

Vmay  heartily  do  we  wish  aU  our  readers,  subscribers,  aud  helpers  of  every 
kind,  a  Happy  New  Year.  Our  recipe  for  securing  a  happy  year  is, 
not  to  waste  any  of  it  upon  self,  but  to  spend  it  all  upon  Him  who  loved 
us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  Standing  on  its  threshold,  what  a  prospect 
does  the  new  year  open  up  to  us  !  Ireland  distracted  and  rent  by  parties, 
all  seeking  their  own  and  not  the  others'  welfare.  What  need  of  prayer !— ■ 
for,  as  we  look  at  the  prospect,  we  instinctively  yet  intelligently  cry,  "  Give 
ns  help  from  trouble,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man."  Home  needs  should 
also  provoke  our  prayers.  The  depressed  condition  of  our  industries,  the 
pohtical  agitation  imminent,  if  it  has  not  already  been  begun,  threatens  to 
absorb  the  public  mind,  and  to  be  as  embittered  and  severe  as  anything 
that  has  occurred  during  the  present  reign.  To  the  labourer  for  Christ 
this  is  troublesome,  for  political  excitement  is  not  helpful  to  evangelistic 
efforts.  The  United  Kingdom  being  the  sphere  of  our  operations,  we  confess 
to  feelings  of  anxiety  lest  the  work  should  be  hindered  by  those  coming 
events  which  abready  cast  such  shadows  before.  Much  of  our  work  in 
England  is  done  in  connection  with  County  Associations,  and  we  purpose 
that  our  friends  should  become  acquainted  with  the  work  thus  being  done. 
We  commence  with  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  those 
who  are  united  with  us— the  Northern  Auxiliary.  The  matter-of-fact 
record  given  by  Oie  Rev.  W.  Hanson,  of  South  Shields,  is  full  of  strong 
points,  showing,  in  the  recent  date  of  many  of  the  stations,  the  number  of 
them,  the  different  fields  of  labour,  Durham  and  Westmoreland,  and  the 
different  modes  of  working  them,  a  strong  common-sense  determination  to 
make  the  most  of  the  forces  at  their  disposal  in  effecting  the  evangelisation 
of  the  people. 

The  Northern  Auxiliary  to  the  British  and^Irish  Home  Mission  has  for 
TBoanj  years  received  the  generous  assistance  of  the  parent  society,  and 
with  this  it  has  been  enabled  to  do  a  great  and  good  work.  Its  field  of 
labour  is  very  large,  crossing  the  counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Westmoreland,  extending  from  Middlesborough,  in  North  York- 
shire, to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  containing  a  popuiation  of  more  than 
ly 000,000  souls.  There  are  many  large  towns  and  populous  villages  in 
which  the  Baptists  are  not  represented,  and  cannot  be  represented  for  want 
of  means. 

The  last  year  has  been  a  very  trying  one  in  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  great  depression  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  of 
the  North  of  England.  Most  of  our  mission  churches  have  suffered  by  the 
removal  of  no  small  proportion  ol  their  members,  and  the  want  of  employ- 
ment and  consequent  distress  ef  others.    What  theee  churches  hate  raised 
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they  have  contributed  out  of  their  deep  poverty,  and,  though  the  amoimt 
may  be  small,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  their  love  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  mission  churches  aided  by  the  Northern  Auxiliary  are  West  Hartle- 
pool, Con  sett,  Jarrow,  Crook  and  Waterhouses,  Bishop  Auckland,  Spenny- 
moor,  Wolsingham,  Gateshead,  Monkwearmouth,  and  the  Westmorelsnd 
group. 

Wett  Sartlepool  chmrck  is  but  small,  the  membenhip  at  the  last  amnsl 
session  of  the  Association  being  forty.  The  Rev.  H.  Gray  finds  his  work 
in  that  important  town  very  hard,  partly  for  want  of  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  place  in  which  to  meet.  Worship  is  conducted  at  present  in 
a  room  which  is  intended  to  be  used  for  Sunday-school  when  a  chapel  can 
be  built  on  the  adjoining  site,  long  ago  secured  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
some  good  Nonconformist  pla*  es  of  worship  in  the  town,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  Baptists  who  visit  it,  and  more  who  reside  in  the  town, 
to  prefer  to  worship  in  these,  though  esteeming  Mr.  Gray  and  expresaini 
approbation  of  his  ministry. 

C<ma$tt  was  taken  up  as  a  mission  station  in  t870.  The  Rev.  IL  Henia 
has  a  g«>od  congregation  in  a  neat  iron  chapel,  a  church  membership  of 
seventy >Hix,  a  Sunday-school  with  120  children  taught  by  setentea 
teachers.  This  station  would  have  been  self-sustaining  by  this  time  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  commercial  depresdon  of  the  district.  It  made  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  walk  alone  about  two  years  ago,  but  found  itself 
too  weak,  and  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  support  of  the  Auxiliary. 

Jurrow  is  receiring  only  temporary  assistance.  The  town  is  nov 
incorporated,  has  a  population  of  more  than  20,000,  and  is  still  growing. 
The  Baptists  entered  /arrow  in  1866.  There  are  more  than  100  membm 
in  the  church,  and  nearly  300  children  in  the  Sanday*schooL  The  Jancv 
friends  have  hitherto  worshipped  in  a  commodious  school-chapel ;  tha  \a 
now  required  exclushnely  for  school  work,  and  a  new  chapel  in  process  of 
building  is  expected  to  be  opened  on  New  Yeai's-day.  The  members  aie 
all  working-men,  and  the  undertaking  is  heavy.  The  pastor,  tlie 
Aer.  W.  Davies^  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  help  of  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Chkohiolb. 

Crook  and  Watwkmus^  are  two  branches  of  one  mission  church,  in  a 
colliery  district,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rer.  W.  Fletcher.  Hie  work 
in  this  district  was  commenced  in  1871.  There  are  now  two  neat  little 
places  of  warship,  and  at  Waterhouses  especially  there  is  a  goodwoik 
going  on,  which  has  been  aided  by  the  opposition  of  the  minister  of  Ae 
Establishment,  who  has  been  annoyed  by  the  success  of  the  Baptists,  and 
preached  against  their  doctrince  and  practices. 

JBtshop  Auckkmd  was  takmi  tip  as  a  missioii  station  in.  1873.  A  neat 
little  irun  chtipel  has  been  erected  thei«,  but  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Handfoid 
finds  that  there  is  strong  prejudice  against  our  distinctive  practices,  and 
laments  that,  though  his  congregation  improves,  and  the  attention  paid  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  is  encouraging,  there  are  but  few  additiois  to 
the  church.  Anglicanism  is  strong  in  this  seat  of  the  lord  bishop  of  tk 
diocf'se. 

WaUingham  is  an  older  church,  and  has  made  several  attempts  tobesetf* 
sustaining,  sometimes  by  ehsace,  and.  sometimes  under  nceeasi^,  bat  has 
always  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  hdp  of  the  Aiudiaaiy,  wUsI 
seemed  to  be  essential  to  its  presermtasft.  It  is  in  a  qparaeiy  pfwbled 
district,  and  the  National  Churek  exerts  its  migktiest  influences,  net  isigi^ 
ting  coak,  UaaketB^  and  similar  aUvrenent^  to  eaip^  tfaa     ^ 
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daapeUk    Tkere  am  eaoounging  signs  atteaidUng  tho  kboua  of  th«  Bcr* 
H.  D.  Bmwn,  irko  etttend  upon  ike  pMtomte  of  tliis  oharak  laai  year. 

Spennymoor  is  in  «a  iiapoxtaBi  eoUkry  district,  'barisg  more  than 
30«00t  population  witkin  a  imdius  oC  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a-ha]£i  Tkere 
waa  no  Gongre^atiDnal  okurok  tkere  till,  tkree  yean  agO)»  the  Baptists  pur- 
ekased  a  Wesleyan  ehapel,  whiek  its  former  ocoupants  bad  jast  left  ior  a 
larger  and  more  commodious  oae.  The  iufant  cause  was  in  a-^erj 
promising  eonditioa  until  the  depression  in  tke  ooal  tmde  compelled  soaae 
of  its  members  to  migrate  in  searek  of  wodcy  and  deprived  others  of  their 
ability  to  contribute  and  the  heart  to  engage  in  Christum.  werk«  Tke  Rer. 
M.  Morris  has  just  removed  to  Monkwearmouth,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  supply  the  Tacancy  thus  made.  The  recent  improyement  in  the  trade 
of  the  district,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  brighten  the  prospects  of  this  infant 
church. 

Gateshead  is  stiU  progressing.  The  Ber.  A.  Riley  says : — "  Since 
January  last  we^are  baptised  tUrty-three,  all  of  whom  are  members  with 
us.  I  hope  to  baptise  four  more  next  Sunday  week,  and  we  have  eight  or 
nine  inquirers.  AJbout  twelve  of  our  members  have  left  the  neighboiirhood  for 
want  of  employment,  and  some  are  seeking  it  in  other  countries.  The  debt 
upon  the  chapel  and  schools,  inolusive  of  loan  by  Baptist  Building  Fund,  is 
£1,360, 

Monkwearmouth  church,  under  painful  circumstances,  had  two  or  tkree 
years  ago  to  be  dropped  by  the  Association.  It  has  now  been  restored, 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Morris  has  entered  upon  his  labours  there.  Though 
there  was  a  neat  commodious  chapel,  and  a  Sunday  school-room,  situated 
in  a  populous  town  and  among  people  many  of  whom  neglect  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  sanctuary,  there  was  no  hope  of  much  good  being  done  there 
unless  the  Northern  Auxiliary  could  again  take  it  up.  It  is  now  hoped 
that  in  a  few  years  the  debt  on  tke  chapel  will  be  reduced  and  the  church 
become  self-supporting. 

ne  Wegimoreland  Gfroup  includes  all  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
county.  The  entire  population  is  not  much  more  than  60,000,  and  they 
are  very  sparsely  scattered  over  the  county.  The  Revs.  J.  Charter  and 
D.  Thomas  have  a  large  number  of  stations  which  they  reguho-ly  supply, 
with  the  aid  of  local  preachers.  But  for  these  village  stations  many  c)  the 
scattered  villagers  and  dwellers  in  lonely  places  would  be  in  dense  darkness 
who  now  have  Oospel  privilegea. 

Tke  present  is  a  fitting  time  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  mattin  of 
business.  Some  time  since  we  laid  befose  a  few  of  our  Sunday-schoob  a 
little  plan  for  doing  good  in  Ireland.  Having  many  calls  from  our 
colporteurs  for  tracts*  ice.,  for  free  distribution,  and  having  a  number  of 
religious  periodicals  by  us,  the  thought  came ;  would  not  these  be  usefnl  and 
acceptable  for  distrilmtisn  among  the  eottages  of  Ireland  ?  We  sent  a 
parcel  over  to  make  an  experiment ;  they  were  gladly  received,  tad  we  were 
told  any  quantity  could  be  used  profitably.  Now,  aa  the  children  oi  Ireland 
are  quite  unable  to  purchase  the  happy  Christian  literature  of  a  juvenile 
character  that  abounds  in  England,  the  plan  we  proposed  to  the  children 
of  our  Sunday-schools  when  visiting  them  was  this,  that  after  they  kad 
read  their  pmodioals,  looked  at  all  the  pictures,  and  had  done  with  them,, 
tfaej  skoald  return  tkem  to  the  secretary  ol  tke  sekool,  yrko  would  send 
th«m  up  te  the  Mission  House,  and  we  would  send  tkem  in  our  paxoels  to 
the  colporteurs.  This  has  worked  welL  We  have  sent  over  a  \mrgt  quaiatity, 
and  are  weQ  supplied  for  a  long  tima  to  come  through  the  kmdaess  of  our 
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ymmg  Mends  and  their  teachers.  Tet  an  "  old  store  is  no  sore,"  and  we 
hope  to  have  many  more  parcels  from  our  Sunday-schools  that  shall  giye 
light  and  joy  to  many  dear  Irish  children  through  the  year. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  local  Secretaries  for  their  labour  of  love 
in  behalf  of  the  good  work.  May  we  venture  to.hope  that  each  one  wiJl, 
early  in  the  year,  endeavour  to  increase  the  subscription  list?  The 
missionary  boxes  are  not  used  so  freely  as  they  might  be.  They  are 
handsome,  and  would  not  be  unsightly  in  a  drawing-room ;  and  New  Year*!- 
day  would  not  be  an  unsuitable  time  to  resolve  upon  having  weekly  offerings 
in  our  homes  for  Home  Missions. 


Subicnptums  received  from  November  23rd  to  December  20A,  1879. 

"selfoir  Sfcraet  (ooUMdoa)...  U  10  10 


IiOM901l,  AMD  ViCXVXTT— 

OMnbenrall,  Denmark  FUoe  Ghftpel 

(addition  to  ooUeotion)  0    5  0 

Upper  HaUovay 6  19  6 

WiQworth  BmA  12  14  S 


Bbdfobdbkii 
Wobnm,  Mr.  H.  O.  FUh«r  1 


0    0 


CUmbbdmbshibs— 
Gamteidce,  Mr.  W.  B.  WHej 


H25 
Ii5 


0 
0 


DBTOHtHI 

Dawliah,  Mrs.  Bigwood 0  10 


HSBByOBSflRIBB— 

G«r8l«7,  per  Her.  0.  Orifliths  ..: 2 


0 
0 


5    6 


OkaihBin,  QoTer  Straet  (eoUeetton)  ...    4    S    1 
Smdhnnt  IS  14    0 


Lamcashibb— 

Aoorington •  ^J  £ 

SMup , ,  , , 8  12  8 

BladElmrn "Z'J, 0  12  6 

Brierdiffe  1  10  8 

Buml«y J    9  • 

Burnley  Bold ?  ^Z  l 

Bury 1    0  0 

Olraith. 0  W  6 

Clonclifold 5    0  8 

ColM             ; 14  10  1 

GooddiBw  ;;*..; !.'.'. i  ij  o 

wSfi^yil^''\"\'""''****\''',''"V''\"'.'!!!'.!!  s  IS  0 

Onrmldtirifat ?   S  2 

Padiham 12  0 

Pfwton  !  *!  S 

ttamsbottom *    r  ! 

■•M«. ; ,; ; 

WattriMm J  *!  ! 

Wataribot 1   J  J 

WlgBA...........^. 4    7a 


NOBVOLB— 

Yarmouth,  St.  Georga*!  Park 


■  ••«•■*    ••      9      ▼ 


NOBTHAXPTOKIHIBB  ~ 

Welfoid,  Mr.  BUlaon  (tabaoription) ...    1   1  0 
'        „  (miHioiuiylwx)   0  19  S 


t> 


SOVBBSBTSSIRB— 

Bxiatnl,  Brnkiaaham  Ohapel,  pm  Wm 
F.B.  IiMoard 7   8  f 


GoTentry,  Oov  Lane 1 11  t 


WOB0l'.«TBB«IU1 

MalTem,  Mua  Self e  Page 


• •«•••»•• 


•««»**^    ^^       w      » 


YOBUHTBB'  ,    . 

BMdiovd J^U  «  ' 

FarBl«y....~ /  1   •  • 

Hull I   •  »  • 

LiBdley /  J  IJ  J 

iMckwood .-.-/  8  I*  • 

York -..    1    tj 

BotTTH  Walw—  .^  ^ 

LiaaeUy,  Tani^iaii  Stnel 8  18  > 

SooTXJurn^                   .  •  . 

Aberdem*  Xr.  SaaditrinB........... 8  «  * 

Bdinbuish,  Obarlotto  Otopel,  per  Miei 

Waloot 8  14  • 

OiaMOW.  Kr.  W.  B.  Hodffa  .............^  2  8  0 

per  Mr».  I«iBa 1  IT  « 

John  Stnet  (ooUcelifltt) 4  18  f 


OUAnVKL  ItLAiri 

JerMy,  St.  Bdicr. 


IBBLAND— 

Qranfe 


»..«•>.. .*••*.. • 


Fob  Poob  xw  Ivnun^ 
lUtven,  HiM  Belle  Skft.. 


.-.  12  18  8 


i   8  8 


...»•• 


Suhsoriptions  in  aid  Of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  f  o™  Mi«|^^»2L^ 
tliankfnlly  reoeiTed  by  the  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Baooh,  ISm.,  ^>  ^Im^-^mi, 
London,  B.O.,  and  at  Ae  Mission  House,  Oastie-sjaeet;  Holbom,  I«i8d».^u 
Oontributions  oan  also  be  paid  at  Measn.  Barclay,  Boran,  TntloD,  m  ua^ 
Lombaid-sfcreet. 


LoBdon:  Ta 
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FEBRUARY,     1880, 

Ireland. 

WOBK   AMOKO  ROKAHISTS,    AXD   IIE8UI.T8. 

Among  the  agencies  for  reaching  the  people  in  their  homes  that  Christian 
ingenuity  has  adopted  in  Ireland,  much  more  largely  than  in  England,  is 
the  Scripture  reader.  This  form  of  lahour  will,  no  douht,  be  superseded 
successfully  by  colportage.  Not  that  we  can  dispense  with  the  Scripture 
reader,  but  because  the  colporteur  is  at  once  a  Scripture  reader,  tract 
distributor,  sick  yisitor,  evangelist,  and  book  hawker.  Still  the  old- 
fashioned  labourer  has  done  good  service  to  Ireland. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh,  Scripture  reader  at  Athloney  gives 
a  view  of  the  state  of  the  people  and  the  doings  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
among  them,  and  also  an  insight  into  the  really  useful,  though  quiet  and 
hidden,  work  done  by  this  kind  of  agency : — 

"  I  have  been  engaged  through  the  course  of  the  last  month  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  talking  very  plainly  to  the  people,  and  giving  away  tracts  as  I 
go  along,  showing  to  old  and  young  that  Christ  is  the  Way,  and  the  only  way, 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Glory.  At  present  there  is  little  or  no  access  to  be  had  to 
Boman  Catholic  houses.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  been  here  for  a  fortnight. 
The  first  week  ifOB  for  the  women,  and  the  second  for  the  men.  From  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  tiU  nine  at  night  they  were  hearing  confessions,  and 
they  term  themselves  now  the  '  Holy  Family.'  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  dis^ 
coarse  with  a  Boman  Catholic  man.  He  said  he  was  as  pure  as  Grod  in  heaven 
because  he  did  not  curse,  or  swear,  or  steal,  &c.  I  told  him  he  could  not  go  to 
heaven  but  by  Christ  Jesus.  Another  man  in  the  course  of  the  month,  who 
seemed  to  think  a  good  deal  of  himself,  argued  that  the  Yirgin  Mary  was  equal 
with  Gk>d  ;  that  she  was  immaoulate ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the  mother  of  God.  I 
brought  him  to  the  language  of  the  Virgin  herself,  where  she  acknowledged 
God  to  be  her  Saviour;  so  she  could  not  be  immaoulate,  but  a  sinner. 
Wherever  there  is  an  opportunity,  I  speak  a  word  about  the  finished  work  of 
the  blessed  Jesus.  I  must  now  say  that  I  am  not  able  to  visit  to  the  extent 
that  I  was  aconstomed  to  in  days  gone  by.  I  am  now  in  my  sevens-sixth 
year  of  age,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  of  seryioe  with  the  Society,    The  last 
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year  has  brought  down  the  poor  firame  considerably,  yet  still  I  do  what  my 
health  permits.  While  I  talk  to  the  people  from,  house  to  house,  I  am  not  aUe 
to  conduct  prayer-meetings  as  I  used  to  do." 

One  brother  sends  cheering  news  of  two  souls  that  have  been  lately 
led  to  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  from  the  toils  of  Rome.    One,  t 
young  man,  before  being  baptised,  handed  in  a  written  statement,  giTing, 
in  a  thoughtful  and  clear  manner,  his  reason  for  taking  the  position  he 
then  did.     The  other  was  a  young  woman  who  was  met,  on  the  road  to 
commit  self-destruction,  by  a  devoted  Christian  lady,  a  member  of  the 
church  there,  who,  by  thoughtful  kindness,  won  her  confidence,  led  her 
to  the  means  of  grace,  and  so  to  the  Saviour.     How  vast  the  differenoe 
between  the  results  indicated  by  the  operations  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
and   the  work  of   this    good  brother  and  his  friends.      It  is    ever  a 
great  joy  to  us  to  hear  of  souls  being  turned  from  darkness  unto  light ; 
but  there  is  a  special  joy  when  we  see  them  rescued  from  the  snaxes  of 
such  a  fowler  as  the  Church  of  Rome  is.     Our  friends  must  not  think  that 
these  two  are  all  the  spoils  that  have  been  secured  in  this  direction  because 
others  are  not  mentioned.      We  speak  not  without  experience  of  the 
churches  in  Ireland  when  we  say  that,  in  proportion  to  our  strength, 
e£Pbrts,  and  expenditure,  more  converts  are  gathered  out  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  by  us  than  by  any  other  agency  that  we  are  acquainted  with;  and  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Baptists  are  free  from  all  complicity  in 
the   ecclesiastical  crimes  which  disfigure  the  history  of  Ireland,  and 
which,  to  a  deplorable  extent,  rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
embitter  both  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  nation. 

DiSTBESS   IK    IbELAKD. 

We  are  constantly  being  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  distrees  whidi 
now  exists  in  Ireland.  Without  at  all  venturing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  the  benevolence  of  our  friends,  we  take  this  opportonitj 
of  answering  a  few  questions  which  have  been  put  to  us  on  the  subject. 

1.  Is  the  distress  real,  and  needing  extraneous  help  ? — Undoubtedly  it 
is,  and  not  a  little  help  will  be  needed  to  tide  over  till  ''Bummer  is 
ended." 

2.  Is  it  widespread? — Ireland  is  in  a  distressed  condition,  but  not 
abnormally  so  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  excefi 
in  the  West  and  South-  West.     And  there  it  is  intense. 

3.  How  may  it  be  relieved  ? — ^This  is  a  hard  question,  which  we  cannot 
attempt  to  answer,  except  to  say  that  we  have  no  sufficient  agency,  as  a 
Society,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  present,  that  could  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  distributing  charity. 

How  sad  to  realise  that  where  the  people  are  weakest,  there  tiiapcittt 
IB  BtrongcBt ;  where  wretched  poverty  and  abject  hdplcoattess  aboand  so 
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that  a  little  adversity  produces  a  famine,  there  the  so-called  minister  of 
the  Church  of  God  is  the  supreme  ruler.  When  will  the  eyes  of  this  priest- 
ridden  people  he  open  ?  When  will  the  day  of  their  deliTerance  dawn  ? 
Meanwhile,  may  our  gracious  Ood  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  all  people  to 
<;ome  to  the  help  of  poor  Ireland  in  this  her  hour  of  distress. 

TuLLT  Hill. 
After  the  work  with  the  tent  stopped  for  the  winter,  a  meeting  was 
set  on  foot,  and  Mr.  Phillips  writes  concerning  it  very  hopefully : — 

*'I  am  pleased  to  report  fEivourahly  of  the  work  at  TullyhiU  since  the 
removal  of  the  tent.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  to 
meet  in ;  and  if  an  effort  was  made  to  erect  a  small  wooden  house  capable  of 
holding  about  150,  it  would  soon  fiU,  and  the  cost  would  be  but  small,  and  I 
believe  the  people  there  would  subscribe  a  good  part  of  the  amount.  We  meet 
every  week  at  various  houses  in  rotation,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained. 
May  God  give  us  much  fruit  to  our  labour.    '  Brethren,  pray  for  us.' " 

Of  course  the  funds  for  building  we  cannot  provide ;  but  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  people,  of  their  own  motion,  take  the  matter  up  and  build 
th^  own  house  for  God,  whether  wooden  or  otherwise. 

AUGHAVET. 

About  fifteen  months  ago  Mr.  Lorimer  became  an  agent  of  the  Society, 
and  imdertook  work  in  the  districts,  with  which  he  was  very  familiar,  of 
Aughaveyj  Caimdaiseyj  Comghj  and  2£oneymore,  We  have  not  room  for 
the  whole  of  his  report,  but  gladly  give  his  account  of  Aughavey  : — 

"My  Gospel  meetings  in  this  region  are  most  encouraging.  AU  parties 
attend,  and  seem  to  be  greatly  interested  in  what  they  hear,  and  I  have  full 
access  to  all  their  houses  when  I  choose  to  visit  them  in  private.  Our  Gbspel 
meeting  in  Aughavey  is  every  fortnight,  and  in  Coagh  every  month.  Our 
place  of  meeting  at  Aughavey  is  most  imfavourable,  both  for  gathering  people 
into  our  Sabbath-morning  service  and  our  Gospel  meeting  in  the  evening. 
Besides  being  quite  too  small,  it  is  most  unattractive,  being  only  a  room  on  one 
end  of  an  old  thatched  dwelling-house.  When  Mr.  Millard  was  with  us  in  the 
summer,  he  urged,  strongly,  the  propriety  of  trying  to  get  a  new  house.  At 
first  they  could  not  think  of  this,  being  so  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them 
very  poor.  However,  since  he  was  here,  it  has  been  seriously  talked  over,  and, 
if  I  were  sure  that  dear  friends  in  England  would  help  us  largely,  I  think  I 
could  get  them  to  start  to  work.  One  brother,  who  has  a  large  '  freehold  * 
farm,  has  shown  me  a  portion  of  a  field  which  he  will  lay  off  for  a  site  if  I  get 
the  money  to  build.  Others  wUl  subscribe  as  they  are  able,  and  all  who  cannot 
give  money  will  give  work.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  if  this  could  be  all 
accomplished,  you  have  not  a  more  encouraging  station  for  Gk>spel  work  in 
TJlster.    Will  you  kindly  think  it  over  ? 

Here,  again,  the  chapel  difficulty  crops  up,  and  we  must  caution  our 
friends  against  looking  to  the  Society^  as  such^  for  help  in  building  chapels* 
At  present  such  a  thing  is  out  of  the  question. 


8    THX  OH&0]!riOI.l  07  TKl  BAZTUH  AVD  IBI8H  BAPTIST  HOKE  KUIIOIT. 


Gontrtbuiians  received  from  December  2l8t,  1879,  to  January  2&nd,  1880. 


••   •••   •••   •••   ••• 

••   •••   • • •   ••■   • •• 

••   ••■   •••   • •■ 


LoNixnr,  axd  Ticziiitt— 

EdwarcU,  Eer.  J. 
Pnadfl.  Mr.  J.... 

Fairy,  Mr.  and  Mn.  J.  0 

Powuly  Bar.  A 

Voldkar«  Dr 

vT COUf  HQ V ■  V.     •••      .••      •••      «•■      •••      ••• 

Brookley  Road  Sunday  Schools 

Glaptan,  Doifna  Ohapel       

John  Street 

Begent's  Park  College  Stodents  ... 


BcoroftBSHinB — 

Ampthlll    

jDonstable 

Houghton  Begis 


3  2 

1  1 

1  0 

0  5 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0  10    6 


•  •  •         ■• 


110 
6  10  0 
10  9  0 
8  18  6 
2  IS    0 


••a        •••        ■•• 

•••  «••  ••! 

«••        •••        ■■• 


Bbexshi&b— 

Bourton,  Ber.  B.  Mansfield 

Newbury,  North  Brook  Street    

OAXBRIDOESHnS— 

Oamlnidge,  Mr.  J.  Nutter    ^ 


Chbshxbb— 

Birkenhead       

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

OiUO        «■•      •••      ••#      ••»      ••• 

*  ••• 

•  ta 

•  •« 

DBTOMtHXBB — 

Bradninch  (eolleetian)  ... 
Plymouth,  Oeorge  Street 
„         MutliQy  Chapel 

••• 
••• 

•  te 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •# 

•  •• 

•  •• 

SSBBX— 

Writtle,  Mr.  J.  Dowson... 

•  ■• 

•  •e 

•  •• 

OLOUCBariBSHIKB— 

drenoester 

Buardean  HiU 

^WY     •••    •••    •••     ••     ••• 

•  •• 

•  •e 

•  •• 

•  ■a 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  ea 

■  ■• 

•  •« 

Herbfobimhibb— 
Baidbland,  Bev.  8.  Blaekmore 


•««    .«•    •>•    •••    ...    .».    ••« 


Folkestone 


0    7 
13    6 
10  10 

6 
3 
8 

0  5 

1  18 

0 
9 

20    0 

0 

7    7 
0  15 

0 
0 

1  4 
4    0 

2  0 

8 
0 
0 

1    1 

0 

2    6 

0  11 
0  14 

0 
6 
0 

2    2 

0 

8    2 

0 

Lahcabhibb— 

Bootle  (colleetion  and  snbeoriptioDB)...    8 

Burnley,  Miss  Barnes    0 

LiTerpool  (rabsoriptlons)     ]S 

M       ToxtethTabemai]le(aoU.}... 
Manchester,  Oxford  Boad  (subs.)      ... 
.„  Moss  Side 

N  Brighton  OroTe 

OrerDanren.Mr.'W.  Snape     

Bochdaley  Drake  Street  (colleotion)  ... 


•••        ••«       ••• 


7 
5 

4 


2 

0 
0 


..(    ••• 


■■•    ••• 


2 

4 

2  15 
1  5 
S  8 
8    7 


,.        Mflnrow  Road  (subs.) 1  14 

yy        Water  Street •    1   4 


4  10 

5  0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
0 


Boohdale,  West  Street  (colL  and  aoba.)  10  U  8 
Soutiiport .M    .M    ...    8   S  6 


Nobthvxbbblamd— 

Neweastle-on.Tyne,  Bewick  Street  ...   8  10  0 
Northern  AuziJiary      59  7  8 


NOTTZVOHAMSHXBB— 

Gainsborough  ... 
Newark  ...  .m 
Notts  Auxiliary 


•••       ••• 


...  15  8  0 
...  18  15  • 
...9    8   8 


OXFOBSSHIBB— 

Thame,  Mr.  E.  DodwaU...     ... 


2   0  0 


Suffolk — 
Ipswich,  Stoka  Green 

SOBSBX— 

Midhurat 


•«•    •«    ...    4  10    0 


•  .       •••       mt       •••       •.«       *••       ••■ 


10    0   0 


SVBBBT— 

Bedhill,  Mr.  Badfoid  T.  Hope 


••       •«• 


10   0 


WiLTSKXBB— 

Deriaea,  by  Miss  Sfesffcns     9  15  0 

„       Mr.  B.  B.  ABsfeie  (donatifln)...    2   0  8 


Mr.  A.  B* 
New  Swindon  .^ 

TOBKSHIBB— 

Halifax,  Bar.  Watson  Dyaon 
Lockwood  ... 


9  •••  ••«  ••«  «•• 


SooTLAxn— 

Dnnfennline 
Grantown  ... 


•••        •••        ■« 


•••        ••• 


...  10   0   7 


0  10   0 
8   0  0 


...    5   8  0 

^    1  »  8 


■  •        ■•• 


Aughnadoy 

Ballinamore,  Mr.  T.  PeaToy... 

BaUykeel    .. 

Denaghmore 

DubUn... 

Moneymore 

Tandngea... 


•  •       »•• 


»••  •••  •••  •••  •< 

•  •  •••  ••■  •••  •••       •** 

•  »•        ••■  •••  •••  ••«  *•• 

•  ■  ■  •••  •  »•  •••  ••  • 

•«•  a«B  •••  •■•  ••• 


2   8  1 

..•    I    0  • 

...    0  13  2 

5   0  0 

...  IS  18  0 

...     16  0 

...7    0  0 


DzTioxxDS,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Baoon 


•••       »•• 


72  18   5 


Clovob.— Mr.  Bamser  fhaakAiIlj  __ 
knowledges  tha  following  donatinftB 
towards  reduction  of  Chapel  debt  :— 

Benham,  Ifr.  J. .m    ..•    ...    ...    10  0 

j>aimfir,  JKr. ...    ...    ••.    ...    ...    •.«    ..•    i    a   v 

rim,  ssr.  X.   ...    ...    •••    •••    ...    .«.    ...    •    V  V 


-^    .•_  •<« 


Bakbbxdob.— Mr.  Banka  aeknowledgaa 
with  many  thanha  the  tinely  gift  of 
a  box  of  dothiag  from  the  lafiaa  :of 
the  St.  OeorgiPa  Bapdat  Chapel 
Working  Boeiaqrt.Otttvmiiy. 


Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Mission  will  bs 
thaaikfully  xeceiyed  bv  the  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Bacok,  Esq.,  09,  Eleet-stnet, 
London,  E.0.»  and  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle-street,  Hoibom,  London,  S.G. 
Contributions  can  also  be  paid  at  Messrs.  Baiday,  Bevan,  Xntion,  dr^CoL'f  , 
Lombard-street. 

I<iBd«a:  Tana  A  Almui»»,  Pliiitwi,  Loidato BafldiagH disuwy T<wi, WXL 
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THE  BESPONSE  TO  OUB  CHBISTUA8  OIBOULAB. 

/^  BATEFULLY  do  we  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  our  many  friends 
^^     towards  us  in  this  our  hour  of  need.    It  was  not  without  anxiety 
that  we  sent  out  our  Annual  Appeal  to  the  churches  for  help,  and  it  is 
with  joy  we  bear  witness  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  churches  have 
responded.     Certainly  not  during  the  previous  five  years  have  we  had  any- 
thing like  such  a  response  as  we  have  received  this  year;  and » undoubtedly, 
we  need  the  help  of  our  friends  more  urgently  now  than  we  have  done  at 
any  time  during  the  last  ten  years.    This  is  all  the  more  to  be  noted,  as 
beyond  question,  the  winter  has  been  one  of  the  most  trying,  financially, 
that  business  men  have  known  during  the  last  decade.     Shall  we  not,  then* 
*'  thank  God  and  take  courage  *'  ?    Doubtless  there  are  many  churches  who 
have  been  considering  our  circular  and  have  not  replied  to  it,  because  they 
are  persuaded  that  they  could  do  but  little  for  the  good  cause  of  home 
evangelisation,  and  yet  coidd  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  send  us  a  negative 
reply.     To  such  of  our  friends  we  would  say,  though  you  cannot  have  a 
service,  yet  you  might  do  a  little  either  by  a  contribution  from  the  church 
funds,  or,  by  putting  a  few  collecting-cards  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
most  earnest-minded  and  active  of  the  church  members,  and  thus  secure 
some  small  contribution  till  the  church,  as  such,  can  come  to  our  help  in  a 
more  complete  manner.    As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  a  church  in 
South  Wales  took  our  circular  into  consideration,  and  sent  us  a  very  kind 
reply,  deploring  their  inability  to  give  us  a  collection ;  but  in  a  few  days 
another  letter  came,  saying  that  they  felt  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  be 
so  pressing  that  they  really  could  not  allow  the  appeal  to  pass  without 
rendering  some  aid,  and  enclosing  a  draft  for  four  pounds.     %Ve  are 
persuaded  that  many  of  our  churches  feel  the  pressure  of  the  times  so 
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severely  that  it  is  a  question  with  them  how  to  maintain  their  own 
funds ;  and  they  could  not  hope  of  being  able  to  secure  anything  like 
such  a  sum  for  our  beloved  work,  however  much  they  might  wish  to 
do  so.  Yet  there  are  not  many  churches  where  a  few  shillings  could  not 
be  raised  among  the  better>to-do  friends  that  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  congregation  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  ;  and  we  very  eunestlj 
plead  that  this  should  be  done  as  quickly  and  as  widely  as  possible.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  make  prompt  aryrangements  for  services  where  the  claims 
of  the  Mission  may  be  urged,  and  to  provide  collecting-books,  cards,  and 
boxes  for  any  church  or  friend  that  can  use  them. 


OuB  Ani^ujll  SsavicEs. 

The  friends  of  the  Mission  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  already  the 
arrangements  are  completed  for  the  Annual  Metropolitan  Servioes.  The 
Rev.  James  W.  Thew,  of  Belvoir  Street  church,  Leicester,  is  to  be  the 
preacher  of  the  Annual  Sermon  at  the  City  Temple,  on  Friday  evening, 
April  28rd.  The  young  and  able  successor  of  the  venerable  and  gifted 
James  Phillippo  Mursell,  needs  no  introduction  to  a  London  audience,  and 
we  anticipate  for  those  who  may  be  privileged  to  hear  our  brother  a  rich 
and  refined  spiritual  treat,  and  also  for  Mr.  Thew  a  large  and  appreeiative 
congregation. 

Our  Public  Meeting  is,  as  usual,  to  be  held  at  Bloomsbury  CSiapeL 
James  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Accrington,  is  to  preside;  and  the speakeiB  are 
to  be  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Gange,  of  Broadmead,  Bristol ;  the  Bev.  George  Hill, 
M. A.,  of  South  Parade,  Leeds ;  and  the  Rev»  Martin  Bacon,  aon  of  oar 
esteemed  Treasurer,  who  will  speak  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish 
work.  Mr.  M.  Bacon  has  spent  several  of  his  vacations  in  Irdandt  and 
has  succeeded  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  friends  among  whom  he  has 
laboured,  and  will  enter  into  his  part  of  the  work  con  amort. 

With  such  a  chairman  and  such  a  list  of  speakers,  is  it  too  mnoh  to 
hope  that  we  may  see  the  chapel  filled  ?  Such  a  thing  would  be  a  ncvel^. 
Still,  the  numbers  have  been  gradMkaUy  increasing,  and,  beyond  question, 
home  missions  have  been  much  more  prominently  before  the  public  mind 
lately  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  We  confidently  hope  that 
our  public  meeting  may  be  both  as  large  and  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  demands  that  it  dionld  be. 

Will  our  friends  kindly  note  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting?  We 
have  hitherto  held  it  on  a  Tuesday  evening,  and  by  long  usage  have 
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secured  a  prescriptive  right  to  that  evening ;  but,  as  the  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  purpose  having  a  Mission  Soiree  on  that  evening, 
we  have  fixed  our  Public  meeting  for  Wednesday,  April  28th.  We 
specially  urge  upon  our  London  and  suburban  pastors  and  deacons  to  make 
a  note  isi  these  dates,  and  to  so  arrange  that^  whatever  services  are  '*  left 
out"  from  want  of  ability  to  attend  them  all;  the  Home  and  Irish 
Missions  may  not  be  among  that  nimibcr. 

Cl£ABIKO-TJF. 

The  larger  part  of  the  subscriptions,  &c.,  annually  paid  to  the  Society 
fall  due  in  this  month,  and  should  be  remitted  before  the  3 1st  Will  all 
the  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  and  Collectors  of  the  several  auxiliaries  do 
what  they  can  to  close  their  accounts  in  time  to  remit  by  that  date  ?  We 
are  sore  pressed  for  funds ;  it  will  be,  therefore,  all  the  more  valuable  to 
the  Society  if  remitted  promptly. 

Deputation  Work. 

This  is  our  busy  season,  and  we  were  not  a  little  concerned  as  to  how 
we  could  get  the  work  efficiently  done  without  calling  some  of  the  men 
away  from  their  work  in  Ireland — a  thing  that  we  can  afford  to  do  but 
rarely ;  and  it  was  no  small  comfort  to  us  when  several  brethren  kindly 
Tolunteered  their  valuable  help,  and  so  delivered  us  from  our  fears.  We 
are  especially  indebted  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Davies,  of  Abingdon,  for  kindly 
offering  to  take  deputation  work  for  five  or  six  weeks  in  Sonth  Wales  and 
Hereford,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Swaine  for  similar  kindness  in 
Worcester  and  Monmouth.  We  arc  equally  indebted  to  the  churches  at 
Onslow  Chapel  and  Abingdon  for  freeing  their  pastors  for  this  8elf-den3ring 
labour. 

The  Distbkss  in  Ibeland. 

Last  month  we  mentioned  that  we  had  no  sufficient  agency  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  that  would  enable  the  Committee  to  become  the  almoners  of 
friends  desil^ous  of  helping  in  alleviating  the  distress  existing  there.  But 
since  then  we  have  had  several  communications  from  the  brethren 
labouring  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  speaking  of  an  exceptional  and  wide- 
spreading  state  of  distress  as  existing  in  their  own  districts,  and,  as  a 
specimen  of  this,  we  quote  the  following,  received  by  our  Treasurer  in 
reply  to  a  remittance  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor : — 

<<!  am  much  obliged  for  your  remittance,  £1,  duly  to  hand.    Plwae  ta 
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conyey  my  thanks  to  the  kind  donon.  I  have  giren  it  to  one  of  our  memben, 
who  has  been  brought  into  very  straitened  circumstanoes  throngh  the  failnze  of 
farm  produce,  &c. 

'*lliere  is  very  great  distress  amongst  the  labouring  classes  here.  Often 
forty  or  fifty  hungry  women  or  children  call  at  my  door  during  one  morning, 
begging  for  soup  tickets— the  ticket  entitiing  them  to  a  bowl  of  soup  and  roll 
of  bread.  Should  you  know  of  any  one  wishing  to  spend  money  for  such  put- 
poses,  there  is  ample  opportunity  of  doing  so  here,  as  local  charity  is  not  able 
to  meet  all  the  cases  of  real  necessity." 

We  shall  be  willing  to  receive,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  distribute, 
any  sums  intrusted  to  us  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  dutrkU 
immediately  surrounding  our  stations. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  our  brother  Kamsey 
clearly  shows  that  ignorant  bigotry,  and  persecution,  are  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  rejoice  with  our  brother  in  the 
evident  blessbg  he  is  enjoying,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  converts  haTe 
backbone  enough  to  withstand  the  persecution  to  which  they  aie 
subjected. 

'*  Since  I  last  wrote  you  we  have  had  blessing  amongst  us  from  tiie  Lord. 

Two  young  men  and  a  young  woman  have  joined  us.    Last  Lord*s-day  evening 

the  young  woman  found  peace  during  the  time  of  my  meeting  in  the  chapeL 

While  preaching,  I  had  reproved  her  and  another  One  for  whispering,  &o.    Bat 

I  littie  thought  it  was  the  joy  of  the  Lord  that  had  opened  her  mouth  to 

tell  her  sister,  by  her  side,  of  her  having  trusted  Jesus.    I  had  hardly  got  off 

the  platform  when  she  came  to  me,  with  her  face  beaming  with  joy,  and  talliDg 

what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her.    She  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Chuxbh,  but 

had  attended  my  Bible-class  for  some  time  past,  and  the  Sunday-evening 

meetings.    A  few  weeks  ago  she  confessed  she  was  a  lost  sinner  and  gave  soni^ 

evidence  of  anxiety,  but  I  did  not  think  her  conviction  was  so  deep  as  I  since 

found  it  to  be.    On  Thursday  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  her  fai  tiie 

presence  of  a  fdll  house.    A  more  attentive  meeting  I  have  not  seen.    Bnl 

what  was  so  very  cheering  was  that  her  father,  who  is  an  unconverted  man. 

expressed  his  joy  at  his  daughter's  conversion,  and  attended  her  bapttasi 

along  with  three  of  her  sisters.    He  said  he  would  be  glad  if  all  the  £unily, 

himself  included,  oould  follow  in  her  steps. 

The  two  young  men  are  as  interesting,  one  being  a  schoolmaster  in 
Newtown  Oromelin,  about  three  miles  from  us.  The  next  week  after  bis 
baptism,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  that  place,  who  is  the  manager  of  tbe 
school,  told  him  he  would  have  to  leave  the  school  in  oonMqiiMios  of 
his  baptism,  &c.  The  schoolmaster  replied  that  he  would  not  yk^a^ 
a  known  command  of  Christ  for  ten  tiiousand  schools.  We  have  ereiy 
reason  to  believe  that  four  or  five  others  are  anxious  at  this  time.  The 
meetings  have  never  been  so  good  as  they  are  now.  We  have  met  with 
much  opposition  on  account  of  these  conversions  and  baptisms }  but  that  wiQ 
do  us  no  harm.*' 
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Home  Wojik. 

Janriaiy's  Chronicle  contains  a  fair  account  of  the  Northern  Auxiliary, 
and  we  purpose  continuing  a  review  of  the  work  till,  in  some  measure,  our 
readers  are  enabled  to  form  some  approximately  clear  idea  of  the  area  and 
character  of  our  work. 

Ever  since  we  have  been  a  Society  we  have  borne  some  part  in  the 
evangelisation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  district  worked  by  the 
Gloucester  and  Hereford  Association,  an  Auxiliary  of  the  Home  Mission* 

The  Rev.  C.  GrifEths,  of  Oinderford,  the  secretary  of  that  Association — 
in  answer  to  inquiries  for  information  of  a  statistical  character,  and  con- 
cerning spiritual  results  of  past  work  in  the  district  and  the  present  need 
of  continuance  in  home-mission  efforts  there— sends  the  following  vigorous 
defence  of  the  work,  and  a  no  less  hearty  appeal  for  sympathy  with  it  :— 

"My  deab  Sib,— At  so  short  a  notice  I  cannot  gather  any  particular 
statistics  from  the  various  churches  we  assist  in  the  Gloucestershire  and 
Herefordshire  Association  1  but  I  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  aU  of  them 
are  doing  good  work,  and  some  of  them  are  making  steady  progress.    Although 
the  number  of  additions  reported  by  them  at  our  last  Association  meetings  was 
not  very  considerable,  yet,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  continue  our  support  to  them,  and  also  to  encourage  the  faithful 
brethren  that  labour  in  them,  as  much  as  we  could.    The  work  they  do  is  an  up- 
hill work,  and  a  work  that  requires  a  wonderful  amount  of  patience  and  perse- 
verance, but  a  most  necessary  work  notwithstanding  all  this.    And  although 
some  of  these  small  churches  may  never  become  self-supporting,  yet  we  maintain 
that  they  should  be  assisted,  and  that  for  more  than  one  reason.   In  the  first  place, 
they  are  wanted  in  the  localities  where  they  are  found  to  neutralise  the  influence 
of  erroneous  doctrines  that  are  taught  there.    In  every  E^tabli-^hed  church  in 
the  land  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  taught.    Whatever  may 
be  the  personal  opinion  of  the  clergyman  himself,  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
*  Book  of  Common  Prayer,'  which  he  is^bound  by  law  to  teach.    And  that  lie 
is  taught  to  every  child  that  attends  there~-that '  in  his  baptism  he  was  made 
a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  doctrine  taught  in  that  expression.    Thus, 
let  the  man,  who  has  been  in  that  way  made  a  child  of  God,  live  as  ungodly 
as  he  may,  yet  when  he  dies  he  is  buried  in  certain  hope  of  everlasting  life  I 
Now,  the  tendency  of  such  doctrine  is  dangerous  to  the  last  degree.    And 
every  believer's  baptism  that  takes  place  in  the  Tillage  is  a  standing  and 
a  powerful  protest  against  such  falsehood ;  for  that  baptism  demands  a  pro- 
fession of  repentance  towards  God  and  personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  only  qualification  that  fits  the  candidate  fur  it  is  no  doubt  the  teaching 
of  the  Testament  of  our  Lord.     By  all  means,  then,  we  should  be  able  to 
sustain  a  faithful  witness  in  every  village  in  the  land,  so  as  to  be  able,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  to  neutralise  the  influence  of  error  and  maintain  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel. 
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**  Another  thing;  we  should  assiat  the  small  Tilla^  churches,  for  thay  ire 
the  constant  feeders  of  the  town  and  city  chnrohes.    We  venture  to  think  that, 
if  the  large  churches  in  our  big  towns  were  to  be  examined,  we  would  find 
that  a  great  number  of  the  meet  useful  and  influential  members  they  have  had 
come  from  some  country  or  Tillage  ohuruhea.     If,  in  some  inBtanoeSy  the 
young  men  or  young  women  were  not  actual  members  when  they  left  tha 
country  for  the  town,  yet  the  seed  had  been  sown  in  them,  the  mind  had  been 
influenced  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  whan  they 
went  to  the  big  town,  they  looked  for  a  chapel  where  there  were  people 
professing  the  same  sentiments  as  they  had  been  taught  at  home,  whibh,  if 
they  had  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  parson,  they  would  know  nothing 
about. 

'*  By  all  means,  then,  let  us  keep  up  the  village  churches  for  the  sake  of  tha 
good  members  they  send  to  the  towns,  and  the  sound  doctrine  they  teach  the 
young  people  before  they  leave  home ;  and  the  larger  churches  in  the  towns 
should  liberally  contribute  to  assist  them;  and  I  would  say  more,  let  tha 
brethren  that  labour  in  country  churches  have  all  the  sympathy  that  we  can 
possibly  give  them ;  for  it  is  enough  for  them  to  suffer  the  small  insults  of 
the  squire  and  the  parson  without  having  the  cold  shoulder  of  their  brethren 
too.  Tell  every  village  pastor  that  is  worthy  of  his  profession,  '  Stick  to  your 
post,  my  friend,  and  we  will  support  you.' " 

The  Statistical  position  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  Nicholson  at  Salem 
Chapel,  Cheltenham,  in  a  paper  prepared  upon  the  subject  and  read  by 
him  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  and  Hereford  Association. 
In  his  review  of  the  work  Mr.  Nicholson,  than  whom  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  says  as  to  the 

Area, 

"  t  propose  to  confine  myself  chiefly  in  this  paper  to  the  area  that  conld 
be  included  in  a  *  ring  fence '  comprising  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  its 
parliamentary  boundary,  that  portion  of  West  Gloucestershire  lying  on  the 
west-em  side  of  the  River  Severn,  and  the  whole  of  Herefordshire,  which, 
I  think,  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  field  of  operation  for  our 
Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire  Association.  The  population  of  this 
area  is  about  275,000—150,000  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  and  125,000 
in  the  county  of  Hereford." 

Then  our  brother  speaks  of  the 

Progress  of  the  Work, 

''  tt  will,  I  think^  appear  that«  all  circumstances  being  taken  into 
account,  the  proportionate  increase  of  our  denomination  in  the  specified 
area  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  churches  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  mention  this,  not  in  any  spirit  of  boasting,  but  in  gralefiil 
acknowledgment  of  the  loving-kindness  of    the  Lord,   who  has  givea 
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testimony  to  the  Word  of  His  grace,  and  kas  made  tlie  little  one  to  become 
a  thousandi  and  the  small  one  a  strong  people.  *•  This  is  the  Lord's  doing ; 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  I  can  myself  remember  the  time  when, 
within  the  specified  area,  within  the  distance  of  twenty>five  miles  from 
Coleford,  my  native  place,  there  were  only  two  small  Baptist  chapels,  with 
less  than  seventy  members  and  less  than  fifty  Sunday  scholars  between  the 
two.  Neither  of  the  chapels  was  larger  than  the  vestry  of  this  Salem 
Chapel.  Now^  in  the  same  area,  or  within  the  same  distance,  there  are 
thirty  Baptist  churches  (not  all  of  them  connected  with  our  Association), 
with  thirty-five  chapels,  nearly  all  of  them  paid  for  and  free  from  debt, 
having  an  aggregate  of  2,500  members  and  of  4,000  Sunday  scholars. 
This  is  not  all  that  has  been  done,  for  we  are  continually  losing  the  best 
of  our  young  people,  who  migrate  to  the  metropolis  and  other  large  cities 
and  populous  neighbourhoods.  The  population  of  the  district  has  doubled. 
The  Baptist  denoscination  has  incbeaseb  thbee  thous^kd   fee 

CENT. ! 

*'  I  venture  to  say  there  has  been  no  such  pro2)ortionate  increase  in  any 
other  district  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  old-fashioned  Gospel  proving  itself  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  In  old-fashioned  modes  of  operation  ;  holding  fast  the  form 
of  sound  words ;  abiding  by  the  old  landmarks.  Not  by  any  eccentric, 
erratic  movements;  not  by  the  promulgation  of  any  doubtful  theories, 
'  broad  '  or  '  narrow  ; '  not  by  any  questionable  expedients  for  creating  a 
sensation,  but  by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  in  the  old  paths 
wherein  our  fathers  walked.  The  churches  of  the  district  and  their 
pastors  have  been  essentially  home  missionary,  and  have  been  characterised 
by  soundness  of  doctrine,  sobriety  of  procedure,  brotherly  love,  and  cordial 
co-operation  in  advancing  our  Hedeemcr's  cause.  The  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  has  helped  on  the  good  work,  and  in  several  localities 
effectual  aid  has  been  received  in  evangelistic  and  educational  work  from 
the  trustees  of  '  Goffs  Charity.'  The  faithful,  zealous,  disinterested 
productiv^e  labours  of  our  '  local  preachers  '  must  not  be  ignored  or  under- 
valued.  There  are  eighty  recognised,  registered  local  preachers  in  our 
Association.  And  these  are  not  all.  There  are  many  others  not  reported. 
Each  of  these  has,  more  or  less,  done  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  they 
have  not  laboured  in  vain." 

How  inspiriting  is  this  statement  of  the  progress  made,  through  deter- 
mined, long-continued,  and  united  efforts,  and  how  muck  loyal-hearted, 
self-denying  toil  Is  represented  by  this  success !    Yes,  in  some  places  the 
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soldiers  of  Christ  can  only  '*  hold  the  fort '' !  and  those  who  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  beleaguered  garrison  are  apt  to  grow  desponding,  and  to 
cry,  '*  We  have  laboured  in  vain,  and  spent  our  strength  for  naught'"^  but, 
on  taking  a  survey  of  the  entire  field,  though  we  cannot  boast  of  a  com- 
plete victory  all  along  the  line,  yet  there  is  real  progress— progress  tb&t 
cannot  be  gainsaid  by  the  most  inveterate  caviller.  May  our  gracious 
God  give  to  us  the  power  of  entering  into  new  combinations  for  the  spread 
of  His  Gospeli  that  shall  be  even  more  successful  than  the  above.  ' 


Contributions  rec&ived  from  January  22nd  to  February  24^  1880. 
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0 
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Blaokburn,  Moatasue  Street      8    5    0 
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Tredegar,  Oharoh  Street 
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The  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Prioe,  per  M« 
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Mr.  Bamaey  deilree  to  acknowledge  the 
raoeipt  oC  £l  from  Ber.  J.  Dickeen, 
towaida  the  Ohapel  Debt  at  dough. 


*  Omitted  from  January  list. 


Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Misiion  will  bo 
thankfully  receiyed  by  the  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq. »  69,  Fleet-street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle-street,  Holbom,  London,  EC. 
Contributions  can  also  be  paid  at  Messrs.  Barday,  Bevan,  Iritton,  t  Oo.% 
Lombard-street. 


London :  Yana  ft  Albcasiokb,  Frintere,  Lamdale  Battdiags,  GhuNeiylAM^  W.a 
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Thb  Ma.t  Mebtinos. 


E  hope  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the  political  excite* 
ment  consequent  upon  it  will  not  have  any  injurious  effect 
upon  what  are  called  our  "  May  Meetings."  If,  as  seems  to- 
be  anticipated,  the  party  of  progress  and  righteousness  are 
returned  to  power,  it  should  hare  a  stimulating  and 
quickening  influence  upon  our  Meetings  rather  than  the  reverse.  That 
there  may  be  no  mistake  made  by  any  of  our  friends,  we  repeat  the  notices- 
we  were  able  to  make  last  month  of  our  own  Annual  Services  in  the 
Meiropolii, 

Thb  AMNtTAL  Sbbscon 

Will    1  e   preached  in  the  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  by  the  Bev. 
James  W.  Thew,  of  Leicester,  on  Friday  evening,  April  23rd,  commencing 
at  7    o*clock,  the  Bev.   Henry   Dowson  conducting  the  opening  part  of 
the  service. 

Tn  Akkual  Public  Mebtibo 

Is  to  be  held,  as  usual,  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  James  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of 
Accrington,  taking  the  chair  at  6.30  p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  April  28th,  the 
speakers  being  the  Bev.  E.  G.  Gauge,  of  Broadmead,  Bristol ;  the  Bev.  G» 
Hill,  M.A.,  of  South  Parade^  Leeds;  and  Mr.  Martin  Bacon.    We  would 
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again  ask  our  friends  to  notice  tlie  change  of  evening  from  Tueiday  to 
Wedneiday.  Witli  an  anxious  wish  to  give  every  facility  to  onr  Foreign 
Mission,  we  have  given  up  our  usual  night  to  them,  and  are  hopeful  that 
the  change  may  prove  helpful  to  us  hoth,  and  we  would  press  very  earnestly 
upon  our  friends,  hoth  those  who  reside  in  the  London  district  and  those 
who  may  be  up  from  the  country,  the  importance  of  attending  these  ser- 
vices, and  showing,  by  the  largeness  of  the  attendance,  the  heartiness  and 
liberality  of  support  given  to  the  Society,  that  the  evangelisation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is,  in  the  judgment  of  our  people,  of  the  first  import- 
ance. May  our  heavenly  Father  grant  that,  in  numbers,  enthusiasm,  and 
liberality  of  spirit,  the  Annual  Metropolitan  Meetings  of  1880  may  make 
a  fit  starting  point  for  a  new  and  more  successful  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission. 

AocouKTs  Ain>  Rbfobt. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  enlarged  list  of  subscriptions  we  publish  this  monthi 
that  the  friends  who  work  for  the  Mission  as  local  secretaries,  &c.,  have 
not  been  idle ;  still,  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  whole  of  the  8id>- 
ficriptions,  &c.,  due  in  March  are  cleared  up.  Doubtless  all  our  ficiends 
will  take  the  hint  and  set  to  work  at  once  where  they  are  behindhand,  and  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  forward  the  result  of  their  labours  to  our  treasurer. 
Inquiries  are  constantly  being  made  for  the  Annual  Report  for  1879.  We 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  by  an  alteration  in  the  constitatiaii 
of  the  Society,  the  Annual  Report  is  not  now  presented  at  the  annual  meetings 
in  London,  but  to  the  Baptist  Union  at  their  autumnal  session.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  are  in  the  thick  of  our  Deputation  work,  and,  as  we  were 
•desirous  of  saving  any  expense  that  could  be  avoided,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  delay  the  issue  of  the  Report  for  a  time,  but  it  will  now  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  subscribers  in  a  few  days.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
fact  we  have  mentioned  and  the  vacancy  in  the  secretariat  must  be  wa 
apology  for  what  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstances  an  in«sxcusaUe 
•delay. 

Thb  Colpobt£T7ss  at  Wobk. 

The  following  items  will  give  an  idea  both  of  the  temporal  and  spixitoal 
destitution  of  Ireland,  even  in  the  "  prosperous  North  "  :<— 

"  On  the  5th  February  I  called  upon  an  old  woman,  vary  badly  off.  I  md 
and  prayed  with  her,  and  she  seemed  anxious  that  I  should  again  oalL  TbB 
distress  that  prevails  among  this  class  is  something  appalling.  ^Riey  not  only 
need  spiritual  food,  but  temporal  food  also. 
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"  Oa  th6  6t1i  I  oalled  iq^naa  old  sum  "vary  bad  in  e^^ry  way.  1  wM  not 
tell  oui  the  poverty  of  Hud  dweUing.  "Bjd  was  lying  on  a  little  loose  straw  in  the 
corner,  actually  dying.  I  spoke  to  kLm  about  bis  soul,  and  proved  bitn  a 
flinner,  and  pointed  bim  to  tbe  sinner's  Sayiour  on  tbe  Cross.  I  gave  bim  a 
little  help,  wbioh  was  very  needful  at  the  time,  and  left  him,  never  expecting* 
again  to  see  bim  here. 

"  Again,  on  the  QOth,  was  out  on  tbe  mountains  above  Newton  Orommelin. 
I  called  at  houses  there  where  oovs  and  people  dwell  together  ;  but  one  ease  I 
saw  there  was  worthy  of  particular  notice.  An  old  Bomau  Catholic  lives  alone, 
with  one  cow  standing  chewing  her  cud  with  her  head  next  the  fire,  and  my 
place  was  on  a  stool  beside  her.  I  spoke  to  the  old  wooxan  about  her  position,  the 
eternal  welfare  of  her  mortal  soul,  and  of  peace  being  made  by  the  blood  of 
the  Cross.  When  I  spoke  of  the  Cross  she  listened  with  great  attention,  and 
said  she  thought  we  put  no  confidence  in  the  Cross.  Not  in  the  wood,  I  said  ; 
but  on  tbe  One  who  hung  on  it,  bearing  away  sin.  I  endeavoured  to  lead  her 
from  her  priest  to  the  great  High-priest,  Jesus*  who  offered  Himself  a  complete 
sacrifice  to  Qt)d,  &c." 

*'  I  visited  a  bouse,  and  on  speaking  to  the  father  of  the  family  I  found  out 
that  he  was  a  non-ohurohgoing  Protestant.  I  asked  him  to  come  and  hear 
the  Gh>Bpel  preached,  but  he  said,  'It  is  of  no  use  to  bear  the  GK)8pel 
preached.  How  many  go  to  hear  it  preached,  and  still  they  live  a  good  deal 
worse  than  I  do.  For  example,  I  know  a  manufacturer  in  Banbridge  who 
attends  his  place  of  worship  every  Sunday,  and  bears  high  office  in  the  church ; 
and  when  a  poor  man  like  me  goes  with  my  web  on  Saturday  and  enters  his 
office,  the  first  thing  he  does  when  he  sees  me^-be  pulls  down  bis  oountenance ; 
then  he  snaps  the  web ;  the  next  thing  is^  he  will  take  some  money  away — then 
a  man  trembles,  and  when  he  gets  him  into  that  unenviable  state,  takes  away 
some  more  money  very  unjustly.  Where  is  bis  religion  ?  What  good  is  the^ 
Gospel  doing  that  man  ? '  I  replied,  '  There  being  a  Judas  among  the  apostles 
does  not  demonstrate  that  they  were  all  Judases,  nor  that  there  was  no  advan- 
tage in  being  an  apostle.  Now  this  man  to  whom  you  have  referred  who  is- 
among  the  Gospel-bearers,  and  yet  acting  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Gbspel,  does  not  prove  that  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel  has  no  advantages.  This 
man's  sins  will  not  be  laid  to  your  charge.  The  voice  of  Holy  Writ  is,  **  The  axe 
i9  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  %  therefore,  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. "  * " 

The  above  show  clearly  the  state  of  tbe  country.  We  have  distressing 
appeals  from  several  parts,  telling  of  tbe  extreme  suffering  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  alleviate  if  we 
bad  it  within  our  power.  • 

LSAVBS  7B0X   MlSSIOlTABIEs'    JoVBNAIA. 

The  following  leaf  from  a  missionary  journal  wiU  show  tbe  extensive 
labours  of  the  missionaries  in  Ireland.     Our  brethren  there  are  pastors  of 
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-central  churches,  but  they  are  missionaries  first  and  pastors  afterwardi. 
In  some  one  or  two  cases  the  brethren  are  pastors  only,  but  this  arises  from 
necessity,  not  from  choice. 

*'  Monday. — ^I  had  been  requested  to  visit  a  young  woman  who  is  thou«lit  to 
haye  fallen  into  oonsumption.  She  lives  about  four  miles  and  a  half  out  on  the 
North  road.  I  took  a  car  most  part  of  the  road  and  then  walked  up  a  long 
•dirty  lane.  I  found  a  large  family  in  which  she  lives ;  I  read  a  few  portiani 
of  Soripture  and  stated  the  way  of  salvation ;  sung  and  prayed.  Afterwards  I 
marked  four  or  five  portions  in  a  Bible  for  the  sick  one  to  read  and  consider. 
AU  were  remarkably  attentive.  On  my  way  home  I  gave  away  fifty  or  fixtr 
tracts,  read  and  prayed  in  six  additional  houses ;  conversed  and  gave  tracts  ia 
two  houses  where  I  did  not  pray.    I  conversed  with  a  good  many  on  the  ro«d. 

<*  Tuesday. — ^Visited  fifceen  families ;  held  the  Union  prayer-meeting  and  our 
own  meeting  in  the  evening. 

*'  Wednesday. — Conducted  the  Union  prayer-meeting,  and  visited  nx  familiM 
in  country. 

''  Thursday. — ^Visited  fifteen  families  from  the  town  to  the  junction.  gtTe 
-away  260  traots,  and  came  home  by  the  train.  £  oommenoed  at  ship- yard  and 
gave  tracts  to  the  men  as  they  came  out  to  breakfast,  and  to  a  gn^st  manr 
children  who  were  going  into  the  Model  School  at]the  same  time.  Afterwards 
1  gave  tracts  to  the  people  in  two  trains  at  the  junction. 

"  Friday. — ^Went  to  Whitehead,  where  I  hold  a  meeting  once  a  fortnight ; 

got  back  in  time  to  assist  at  the  Union  prayer-meeting,  and  in  the  evening  I 

baptized  a  brother  who  had  been  a  head  constable  of  police,  but  is  now  retired 

•on  a  pension ;  he  seems  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian  and  has  a  good  gift  of 

prayer. 

"  Before  the  baptism  I  visited  a  family,  the  mother  of  which  some  time  tgo 
requested  me  to  pray  for  a  brother  of  hers  who  had  been  given  to  drink,  and 
she  told  me  this  evening  that  she  believes  he  is  converted,  and  that  he  eamestlj 
requests  continued  ptayer  for  his  preservation. 

'^Saturday. — ^Bead  and  prayed  in  eighteen  families  and  held  the  Unioa 
prayer-meeting. ' ' 

The  first  leaf  is  from  our  aged  brother  Hamilton's  journal.  The  foUowing 
is  from  our  blind  brother  Simpson's  :— 

"During  the  last  five  weeks  I  have  conducted  eight  eervioes  in  BelCist, 
Attendances  varying  from  twenty  to  forty,  and  visited  the  people  in  their  own 
homes  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted. 

'*  I  also  preached  twice  at  Lurgan  and  twice  at  Banbridge ;  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  church  and  congregation,  but  at  night 
the  chapel  was  three  parts  full  notwithstanding  a  heavy  downpour  of  raio  that 
kept  those  from  coming  who  lived  at  a  distance.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  a 
young  man  was  impressed  during  the  services. 

*'  I  also  preached  twelve  times  at  Derryneil ;  the  attendance  on  Lord*s-dajs 
In  the  chapel  was  over  one  hundred,  and  daring  the  week  about  fifty  psnoos 
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^were  present  at  meetings  I  oondaoted  at  Tallyglaok,  BaUyrong*  Olougbskilt, 
and  Bathfriland ;  at  the  last-named  place  I  was  asked  to  oome  back  soon  and 
liold  a  series  of  €k>8pel  meetings  in  the  Christian  Union  Hall,  whioh  was  willingly 
offered  without  expense  by  the  trustees,  who  are  Episoopalians.  It  was  a 
matter  of  thankfulness  to  see  so  many  present  in  those  bitterly  sectarian  dis- 
tricts, the  majority  of  whom  came  several  miles  along  bad  roadsi  and  in  some 
'instances  ill  prepared  for  such  cold,  wet,  and  stormy  weather  as  was  then 
experienced,  to  hear  the  story  of  '  Ood  making  peace  through  the  blood  of  the 
•Crow.' 

"  Besides,  it  was  an  incentive  to  our  gratitude  to  know  that  the  services  were 
appreciated  by  the  people,  some  of  whom  were  not  backward  to  testify  that  the 
uddreeses  were  beneficial  auxiliaries  to  their  faith  and  comfort. 

"  I  also  preached  eleven  times  at  Ghrange  and  neighbourhood — ^namely,  three 
*times  in  the  chapel,  three  times  at  Tullyhill,  and  once  at  each  of  the  following 
places  : — Eillnock,  Newferry,  Q-rogon»  Duamall,  and  Craignagerragh. 

*'  The  attendances  at  these  meetings  were  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty.    It  is  believed  the  meetings  were  useful  to  not  a  few." 

The  prayers  of  the  churches  will  go  up,  we  are  sure,  for  the  success  of 
-all  such  faithful  and  earnest  labourers. 

Our  Work  ik  Monmouthshire. 

llie  Monmouthshire  English  Association  is  another  of  our  county 
-auxiliaries  receiving  help  in  proportion  to  the  help  they  can  render  them- 
selves. 

There  we  have  eight  churches  working  under  considerable  difficulties  to 
spread  the  principles  so  dear  to  us,  more  or  less  dependent  upon  our  funds. 
The  Rev.  E.  E.  Probert  is  working  two  old  causes  at  Whitebrook  and 
Llandogo ;  the  population  is  sparse,  but  the  neighbourhood  is  spiritually 
destitute.  To  keep  up  ancient  causes  when  there  is  no  prospect  of  making 
them  independent  seems  sometimes  to  be  questionable  ;  yet,  when  we  see 
our  old  churches  struggling  in  a  destitute  place  to  hold  forth  the  Word  of 
life,  it  is  extremely  painful  to  think  of  discontinuing  the  help  we  give. 

Llanfihangel  Ystrad  and  Llanfihangel  Crucomey,  the  former  described  as 
being  '*  an  old  cause  in  an  outlandish  locality,"  and  the  latter  as  being  **'  a 
church  of  some  age  that  has  been  like  smoking  flax  for  many  years,  but  is 
now  beginning  to  bum  both  brighter  and  stronger." 

In  Monmouth,  the  county  town.  Baptists  do  not  flourish  greatly.  And 
though  the  church  is  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  our  brother,  the  Kev.  E* 
.-Da vies,  is  working  heartily,  the  church  is  not  quite  able  to  go  alone. 

Caerwent,  where  Mr.  Berryman  is  ''toiling  on,"  is  in  the  midst  of 
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Ritualistic  influences,  and  the  few  beUeren  united  with  him  in  Chriatiaa 
efforty  are  gtrenooualy  gupporting  him  inhia  eodeaTonr  to  i^iread  Evmigriicri 
prindplea..  « It  ia  painful  to  see  the  efforts  the  sacerdotal  party  are  making 
to  bring  rural  England  under  Aeir  baneM  sway.  May  our  brethren  bars 
giyen  to  them  day  by  day  such  strength  as  shall  enable  them  to  **  quit 
themselTes  like  men,"  and  to  *'  become  more  than  conquerors "  of  these 
perniciooB  foes. 

Pontnewydd,  under  the  care  of  our  brother  Thomas  Cooker,  is  a  new 
and  promising  church,  already  numbering  seyenty  members.  Although  it 
is  but  two  years  old,  like  to  Pontnewydd  is  the  work  at  Blaenayon,  a  new 
and  prosperous  yenture  which  would  haye  become  self-supporting  bat  for 
the  great  commereial  distress  which  has  preyaiLed  in  the  district  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Such  counties  as  Monmouth  need  much  careful  thought  and  long- 
continued  toil  before  we  could  hope  to  see  it  fully  evangelised ;  while  we 
gratefully  rejoice  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  put  our  hand  to  the 
plough,  we  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  work  to  the 
wants  of  the  county. 

Staffobdshibe  Auxiliabt. 

This  is  yastly  different  to  Monmouthshire.  In  the  more  Western  county 
the  Baptists  haye  long  been  established,  and  though  we  are  far  behind 
what  we  wish  to  be,  yet  the  denomination  has  at  least  ninety-nine  chapels 
in  it,  while  the  population  is  but  195,000  ;  and  in  Staffordshire,  while  the 
population  is  857,000,  the  nmnber  of  chapels  is  but  forty-three !  These 
figures  tell  that  we  haye  not  begun  to  think  of  this  county  a  moment  too 
soon.  Where  so  much  is  to  be  done  and  the  resources  at  our  disposal  to 
slender,  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  confused,  if  not  appalled,  by  the  prospect 
For  some  years  past  the  brethren  haye  been  yigorously  working  and  pros- 
pering in  their  work  as  the  Staffordshire  Baptist  Association.  Their  yentares 
were  many,  their  means  were  small ;  and  about  two  years  since,  that  there 
might  be  a  better  prospect  of  consolidating  the  work  there,  the  Bey.  C.  Chsai* 
hers,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  his  remoyal  from  Edinburgh,  was  jJaoed  there. 
And  tbey  now  haye,  what  we  wish  we  could  find  in  many  parts  of  the  land, 
a  well-orgamsed  and  constantly  increasing  staff  of  ''local  praaehen,*' 
numbering,  with  Mr.  Chambers  and  the  ministers,  nearly  fifty.  AqQarterif 
plan  is  arranged  at  a  regularly  conyened  meeting  (mce  a  quarter,  and  all 
the  engagements  properly  fixed,  and  the  work  of  the  district  is  thus  syateBi- 
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atically  and  energetically  continued.    As  an  idea  of  how  tlie  work  has 
originated,  we  give  the  following  cutting  from  a  correspondent : — 

'*  More  have  been  baptised  at  Latebiook,  whioh  is  the  nearest  chapel.  I  was 
at  Latebrook  last  week,  and  was  gratified  to  see  the  interest  manilinted  by  the 
church  and  the  earnest  work  of  our  brother  W.  Nixon,  who  is  a  shoeoaaker, 
and  secretary  of  our  Lay  Freadien'  Association,  and  the  mainspxing  and 
backbone  of  the  cause  at  Latebrook.  Becoming  a  Baptist,  he  was  told  by  the 
Gharoh  clergyman  he  must  lea^e  the  Sunday-school  teaching.  He  did,  and 
started  a  sdiool  of  his  own,  and  afterwards  a  cottage  meeting,  and  since  then 

the  chapel  at  Latebrook  has  risen  into  an  earnest  church." 

A  rapid  glance  over  the  area  of  the  field  of  operations,  the  teeming 
masses  of  population  that  there  abound,  and  the  interesting  condition  of 
many  of  the  centres  occupied  by  us  there  show  clearly  that  five  or  six 
brethren  could  find  abundance  of  work  ready  to  their  hand,  the  result 
of  the  self-denying  labours  of  the  so-called  "lay  brethren.'*  All 
honour  to  these  devoted  men !  Staffordshire  is  dark  enough,  l)ut  what 
little  light  is  there  is  the  result,  mainly,  of  their  "  work  of  &iih«  labour  of 
love,  and  patience  of  hope."  It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Methodists 
built  up  the  power  they  possess  there  at  this  day ;  and  it  is  by  the  judicious 
use  of  such  forces,  whi6h  in  some  places  may  be  found  in  abundance,  that 
we  may  hope  to  reach  and  rescue  the  ''  lapsed  masses  "  of  our  coimtxymen 
eyerywhere  surrounding  us. 
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Baptist  Ukion, 
19,  Castlb  Stbbet,  Holbobn,  E.G., 
April  22nd.  1880. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  TEE  BAPTIST  EOME  AND 

IRISH  MISSION. 
Dear  Bkethben, 

Your  Ciommittee  have  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me 

to  become  Secretary  to  your  Mission.    When  the  request  was  made 

I  felt  that,  having  already  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the 

Baptist  Union,  I  had,  under  existing  arrangements,  scarcely  any 

altematiye  but  to  accept  it.    But  be  assured  it  is  not  as  an  unwilling 

duty  I  undertake  it    It  is  with  as  great  pleasure  as  is  befitting 

my  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  post.    Your  Society 

lias  a  great  work  to  do.      In  connection  with  the  Baptist  Union 

it  ought  to  act  upon  the  whole  body  and  through  the  Denomination 

greatly  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ     I  ask  your  Christian 

sympathy  and  earnest  prayers.     May  He  by  whose  name  we  are 

called  so  bless  us  that  the  coming  year  may  be  fruitful  of  rich 

spiritual  blessing  not  only  to  the  Baptist  churches  but  to  all  who 

love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  faithfully, 

W.  SAMPSON. 
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Signs   op  Pbogbess. 

The  returns  irom  tlie  stations  of  tlie  Society,  of  work  done  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  are  just  coming  in,  and,  though  among  them  one  comes 
across  the  sad  story  of  a  brother  disappointed  and  cast  down  by  the  result 
of  his  year's  toil,  ye^  as  a  whole,  they  are  the  moat  pleasant  raada^  The 
record  does  not  tell  of  any  striking  and  unexampled  reviTals  of  God's  woik 
among  the  people,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  the  most  blessed  encouragement. 
We  propose  to  giro  our  readers  a  bird's-eye  yiew  of  some  of  the  Btatkms 
as  revealed  in  the  reports  to  hand. 

Beginning  at  Heme  Bay,  a  reviving  watering-place  on  the  South-esst 
coast,  not  yet  so  &shionable  as  some  of  its  neighbours,  we  find  our  brother 
Pettman,  with  Hs  newly  formed  church  and  a  chapel  built  and  opened 
during  the  present  year,  rejoicing  with  his  earnest  band  of  loving  workers 
over  the  goodness  of  Ood  to  them  in  prospering  their  venture  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  such  a  consummation.  Mr.  Pettman,  while  stQl  a  freak  stedesit  in  the 
Pastors'  College,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Spurgeon,  set  to  work  about  three 
years  ago  upon  Heme  Bay,  and  now  he  has  the  joy  of  realising  the  fruits 
of  his  work  of  faith,  patience  of  hope,  and  labour  of  love  ;  and  though  the 
ohureh  i»  at  present  not  huge,  numbering  but  thirty-five  members,  yet 
he  has  already,  since  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  baptized  eight,  and  has  a 
congregation  averaging  300  persons  on  the  Sunday.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  our  young  brother  may  live  to  see  his  brightest  hopes  morethsn 
realised.  Not  far  from  Heme  Bay  is  Faversham,  where  Mr.  Slack  is 
laboming  with  considerable  encouragement  and  rejoieing,  over  e!ev» 
beiiig  baptized  and  added  to  the  church  during  the  Iwilwiiiitli — ^not 
large,  but  yet  precious  tokens  of  God's  faithfulness.  In  the  aame  district 
is  Sheemess-on-Sea,  where  Mr.  Hadler  has  been  labouring  on  under  grest 
difficxdties  and  frequent  disappointments  for  the  past  twelve  years.,  Now 
he  has  a  nice  little  dhapel,  where,  with  his  out-stations,  he  manages  to 
eondnet  nine  services  weekly.  Last  year,  twelve  baptians  rewarded  his 
faithful  labours.  Turning  to  a  more  purely  agricultural  diatrict,  isiiers 
work  for  the  Master  has  been  done,  with  varying  fortune,  for  the  past  two 
centuries,  namely,  Winzlovo^  Bucks,  the  brother  shall  speak  for  hitnapJf : — 

WlKSLOW. 

<<  We  have  much  for  which  to  bless  GFod.  Success  has  attended  oar  labouxs 
during  the  past  year  far  exceedisg  the  expectations  of  some.  At  the  prindipsl 
station  the  cause  has  been  revived  to  a  cheering  extent,  the  oongregafioDS 
having  lazgdy  incieased,  and  several  haTing  been  added  to  the  church.  Praise 
the  Lord  I    At  the  mission-rooms  the  Lord  hath,  according  to  promise,  pros- 
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pered  us.  Bingleborongli  is  four  miles  distant,  and  is  a  small  hamlet  under  the 
dominion  of  a  neighbouring  rector,  who  has  not  in  any  way  helped  us  in  the 
woric,  unless  it  be  that,  in  warning  his  panshkmers  against  us,  out  of  ouriority 
•omehafeeoineto  the  xooin.  One rarrioe a idrtDight haa been  all  i^toould 
beheUheze;  and  we  have  laboured  thuji  dudsg  the  wintes*  Not  having  seen 
any  signs  of  a  blessing  in  the  shape  of  conTeT8ion«  wo  thought  some  time  sLaoe 
of  closing  the  room  and  giving  up ;  but  that  week  a  young  woman  came  over 
and  toM  us  how  she  had  been  brought  to  the  Saviour  at  that  room,  and  that 
ebeaew  deaked  te  be  baptned  and  to  j<»n  the  ohtm^.  IheSy  also,  the  ftiends 
oame  Ibcwaid  and  asid  they  would  not  hear  of  our  ahatting  op  the  room  (whidh 
had  been  aapported  by  myself),  and  they  had  zeaolTed  to  pay  all  the  reDti 
lightbg,  firing*  Ac,  if  we  would  only  keep  on.  And  of  oouzse,  alter  having 
eeen  the  goodness  of  God  in  blessing  us  with  one  soul,  we  could  not  but  oou- 
eent,  and  did  so  joyfully  too,  regarding  that  one  case  as  the  voice  of  Gk>d 
aaying  to  usi,  <  Qo  forward :  fear  not,  lor  I  am  withyovu'  Xhe  room  at  Xinker's 
End  is  dose  to  a  low  lodging-house  frequented  by  tramps,  many  of  whom  we 
get  to  oar  Bonday-evooing  service.  This  room  is  generally  full,  and  if  we 
have  not  as  yet  seen  precious  souk  saved,  we  have  seen  many  evident  signs  of 
the  Divine  blessing  here.  Services  will  now  be  held  at  eaeh  plaoe  evezy  week 
(God  willing).  Our  people  are  principally  poor,  being  for  the  most  part  agri- 
enltuxal  labouraia;  and,  times  having  been  hard  with  thflBL»  they  have  worked 
nobly  in  xaiaing  my  aalaxy*  Our  system  is  *  voknUary  tffmngtJ  They  zaised 
only  £65  ?    Yea;  bat  bow  willis^y  and  lovingly  they  did  it." 

This  good  brother  tells  also  of  ten  services  being  held  weekly,  and  of 
being  privileged  to  baptize  fifteen  persons  and  add  them  to  the  church 
during  the  year. 

Coming  into  the  metropolitan  district  we  have  cheering  tidings  from 
Brentford.  The  church  at  Park  Chapel  is  rejoicing  in  a  season  of  refresh- 
ing, and  there  are  pleasing  tokens  of  a  good  work  of  a  strong  and  per- 
inanent  character  being  done  here.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Blake,  who  has  been 
for  many  years  labouring  in  the  most  self-denying  way  for  the  welfare  of 
the  interest  in  Brentford,  has  lately  been  joined  in  the  pastorate  by  his 
nephew,  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Brown,  and  the  union  has  been  a  most  happy  one. 
Congregations  are  increasing;  the  church  is  revived,  and,  best  of  all, 
twenty-six  souls  have  been  added  to  the  church  during  the  year.  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  church  has  ^  turned  the  comer,"  and  that 
their  course  will  be  much  pleasanter  and  straighter  than  it  has  been,  and 
also  that  another  year  will  find  them  strong  enough  to  "  go  alone." 

Taking  now  a  long  journey  southward  to  the  Channel  Islands,  we  come 
to  Jersey.  The  church  at  St.  Holier  has  had  of  late  some  trying  times  to 
pass  through ;  and,  possessing  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  Com« 
mittee,  the  Society  has  been  equally  anxious  with  the  cburch  concerning 
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tlie  pastorate  there.  The  post  is  at  once  as  interesting  and  importuit  as 
it  is  difficult.  And  now  that  the  church  has  had  some  nine  months'  irork 
with  their  new  pastor,  the  Bev.  F.  Johnson,  of  Pontypool  College,  we  are 
thankful  that  the  record  runs  so  pleasantly.  *'  Things  are  looking  brighter 
than  they  did,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  our  God,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  brighter  days.  We  have  made  an  extra  effort  to  renoYate  the  outside  of 
our  chapel,  and  fifteen  have  been  added  to  the  Lord."  So  runs  the  modest 
record  of  the  pastor.  May  Qod  giye  to  our  brother  and  the  church  in  St 
Holier  many  "brighter  days  "  !  Turning  once  more  to  the  mainland,  and 
going  northwards,  till  we  come  to  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  we  get 
the  following  from  our  brother  Dyer : — 

"  The  past  year  has  been  the  best  that  we  hare  seen  since  my  i^Morate  oom- 
menoed. 

« In  the  month  of  May,  we  were  enabled  to  purchase  the  late  RinitiTe 
Methodist  chapel  for  £730,  and,  after  expending  a  farther  sum  of  £80  upon  a 
new  baptistery  and  renovation,  it  was  opened  July  6th  by  Bev.  £.  Lauderdale, 
of  Grimsby. 

'*  The  chapel  is  a  good  substantial  building,  seating  450  penons,  and  oooopes 
about  the  best  site  in  the  town.  There  is  a  small  house  attached,  which  is  used 
for  Sunday-school  purposes,  Bible-classes,  and  yestry.  Since  we  came  into 
possession,  our  attendances  haye  improved,  and  God's  blessing  seems  to  be 
resting  upon  us,  so  that  we  are  expecting  to  present  a  better  report  for  the 
coming  year.*' 

The  church  has  been  formed  about  six  years,  and  they  have  a  Sabbath 
congregation  of  200,  seven  being  baptized  during  the  year.  The  early  dajs 
of  our  brother's  ministry  were  days  of  trial  and  darkness.  Very  few  know 
the  difficulty  of  learning  how  to  ''labour  and  to  wait"  better  than  an  anxious 
and  faithful  worker  for  Christ  in  his  watch  for  souls.  Mr.  Dyer's  patient 
working  and  waiting  have  been  so  far  happily  rewarded. 

Newark  is  in  the  same  district  as  Gainsborough,  and  from  thence,  too, 
we  have  healthy  tidings.  Our  brother  shepherd  is  earnestly  working 
conducting  six  services  a  week,  and  reporting  a  dozen  as  being  added  to 
the  church. 

Still  going  north  we  come  to  Jarrow-on-TynCi  where  Bev.  W.  Daries 
is  labouring  amidst  a  crowded  population,  and  not  without  tokens  of 
approval  The  congregations  are  encouraging,  the  Spirit  is  working  nith 
the  Word  preached,  and  the  Lord  has  given,  too,  an  addition  of  sixteen  to 
the  church  by  baptism.  Near  to  Jarrow  is  Gateshead,  where  our  brother 
Biley  is  labouring.  Both  Jarrow  and  Gateshead  are  new  causes^  and  are 
the  result  of  the  enterprising  earnestness  of  the  Northern  Assoeiatkm; 
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they  have  had  to  pass  through  times  of  commercial  depression,  which  try 
yery  severely  even  well-established  churches,  and  have  survived  the  trial. 
At  Gateshead  there  is  a  church  of  150  members,  a  school  of  250  children, 
and  all  the  institutions  of  a  well-organised  church ;  and  there  have  been 
baptized  thirty-eight;  nine  have  been  added  by  letter  and  restoration ;  so 
that,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  forty-seven  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  church.  These  facts  tell  us  surely  that  the  time  is  near  when  these 
churches,  especially  Gateshead,  will  not  only  be  able  to  T^ftititf^in  their  own 
way,  but  become  a  source  of  strength  to  the  denomination. 

We  finish  this  review  of  Some  work  by  turning  our  thoughts  westward 
to  Great  Torrington,  &r  up  in  North  Devon,  where  the  Kev.  R.  J.  Middleton 
labours  to  a  people  who  appreciate  his  work,  and  who  co-operate  with  him 
heartily.  There,  a  gracious  work  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  ;  it  did 
not  begin  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Middleton ;  it  was  in  fuU  force  when  Mr. 
Dowding,  their  former  pastor,  was  still  with  them ;  it  was,  however,  care- 
fully fostered  by  Mr.  M.,  and  thirty  baptisms  have  taken  place  during  the 
X>ast  twelve  months. 

This  "  record  of  combat  with  sin  and  labour  for  the  Lord  "  must  encour- 
age the  hearts  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  our 
countr3rmen.  Looking  at  the  result  of  our  labours,  we  can  say,  *'  The 
harvest  is  great."  Looking  at  the  result  as  affecting  the  great  masses  of 
our  population,  how  insignificant ;  looking  at  the  result  as  an  incentive  to 
labour,  how  complete  it  is ;  if  such  results  follow  such  comparatively  small 
efiTorts,  what  may  we  expect  when  we  shall  put  forth  all  the  power  we 
possess  as  a  denomination  ?  May  our  gracious  God  fill  us  and  all  our 
churches  with  such  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  our  fellows,  and  self- 
denying  zeal  for  His  work,  that  we  may  be  permitted  truly  to  see  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  prospering  in  our  hands  I 


Ireland. 

The  blessing  of  which  we  have  written  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  are 
devoutly  thankful  in  being  able  to  say  has  not  been  confined  to  England. 
Ireland  has  shared  in  it  also.  The  group  of  churches  and  stations  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Smithers,  the  successor  of  the  venerated  Thomas  Berry,  has 
one  of  the  hardest  districts  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  to  work.  The  congre- 
gations are  small,  very  small,  and  often  the  work  is  disheartening ;  and  yet 
amidst  it  all  there  is  much  to  encourage  and  spur  one  on  to  renewed  effort 
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and  to  give  increased  life  to  hope  when  we  learn  that  our  brother  bu 
been  granted  the  joy  of  immersiDg  eight  belierers  during  the  year  just 
closed  ;  besides  this,  three  others  have  been  added  by  letter,  so  that  eSeren 
additions  hare  been  made.  We  rejoice  over  thisi  and  that  our  Master  mtj 
cause  His  servant  to  see  greater  things  than  these.  At  Banbridge*  where 
our  tried  and  trusty  brother  Banks  has  so  long  and  patiently  laboured, 
good  and  strong  work  is  being  quietly  done.  And  he  also  has  had  the 
satis&otion  of  baptizing  eight  spiritual  children  whom  the  Lord  has  giTen 
him  as  seals  to  his  labour.  A  new  chapel  is  needed  here,  and  our  Imyther 
is  worthy  of  it,  and  we  trust  that  very  shortly  Mr.  Banks  and  his  friends 
may  rejoice  in  seeing  this  need  supplied.  In  the  adjoining  county  of 
Antrim,  Mr.  Ramsey  has  been  labouring  for  some  years,  principally  at 
Clough.  A  solid  and  comfortable  chapel  and  chapel-house  have  been 
erected,  and  a  fairly  good  church  has  been  established.  last  year  has  not 
been  one  of  their  worst.  Nineteen  candidates,  applied  for  ehuieh 
membership  and  were  received  and  immersed.  Tyrone  County  has  three 
agents  of  the  Mission  working  in  it.  From  the  reports  to  hand  we  lesm 
that  our  brother  Dickson,  at  Lisaagleer,  has  been  privileged  ta  baptize 
eight,  and  Mr.  Skelly,  at  Mullycar,  has  been  blessed  even  more  largdy  bf 
seeing  twelve  making  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  by  baptism. 
At  Tandragee,  County  Armagh,  where  our  loving  and  &ithful  brother 
John  Taylor  exercises  his  ministry,  having  and  sustaining  eight  sob- 
stations  besides,  we  are  thankful  to  find  that  he  has  not  been  forgotten, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  report  sixteen  additions  to  his  vigorous  little  church 
^-eleven  by  baptism,  five  otherwise. 

The  church  at  Tubbermore,  where  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Corson  labovrsyhas 

not  had  so  great  an  addition  to  their  membership  as  in  form^  yeazs, 

yet  eight  have  put  on  Christ  by  baptism,  and  the  churoh  is  ^izitnaUy 

vigorous,  happy,  and  united.    We  regret  that  our  brother  has  been  in  a 

weak  state  of  health,  and  sympathisingly  pray  with  both  his  fionily  and  the 

church  at  Tubbermore  that  he  may  be  fully  restored  to  health,  and  he 

long  spared  to  labour  there  for  the  Master  he  loves  so  well.    Turning  frooi 

the  solid  and  sober  North  to  the  capital  city,  Dublin,  how  vast  is  the  change 

in  emsrytihmg!    The  city  itself  has  a  population  a  great  part  of  whidi  is 

g^y*  V^^t  Kght-hearted,  and  irreligious ;  another  part  is  strictly  religioiis, 

with  a  piety  of  a  Puritanical  type.    The  former  aze^  more  or  less,  under 

the  influenee  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  we  need  not  say,  are  by  £ar  the 

larger  part  of  the  population.     Surrounded  by  priestciutt  and  proluity 
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Dr.  Ecdes  liyes  and  labours.  Dublin  baa  been  tbe  burden  of  many  psayers 
and  the  theme  of  much  anxious  thought  and  deliberation ;  and  yet  how 
slowly  our  principles  bare  spread  there!  It  is  therafoive  with  much 
gratitude  that  we  find  Dr.  Ecdes  writing  that  though,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  be  could  not  give  exact  figures,  yet  the  numbers  that  bad  ^  been 
buried  with  Christ  In  baptism  "  during  the  year  '*  could  not  be  lem  than 
twenty." 

These  ihcts  shovld  stimulate  us  to  renewed  exertions  and  fSOUBseiaUoii 
to  the  w<Mrk  oi.  our  adorable  Lord  in  that  painfully  dark  and  priesUeorsed 
country.  Most  eamestiy  do  we  oommend  this  work  to  the  ohuroh  eSp  and. 
hopefiilly  look  for  thdr  prayerful  sympathy  and  generous  support 
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JUNE,    1880. 


N  the  published  reports  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Mission, 
held  at  Bloomsburj  Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  April  28th,  no 
^  reference  is  made  to  a  resolution,  moved  by  A.  C.  Curtis,  Esq., 
t%  of  Neath,  and  received  nvith  great  favour  by  the  audience. 
We  therefore  insert  it : — '*  That  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Baptist  Union  be  respectfully  requested  to  address  a  letter  to  every 
Baptist  church  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  pressing  upon  them  the 
claims  of  this  Society,  and  requesting  a  subscription  to  be  made  and 
forwarded  to  the  Society,  of  sufficient  aggregate  amoimt,  to  wipe  out  the 
debt  of  £l,COO  which  now  cripples  the  operations  of  this  Society.'* 

The  following  circular  has,  therefore,  been  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the 
pastors  and  deacons  of  our  churches,  and  we  pray  that  the  Lord  wUl 
give  the  appeal  favour  in  their  sight,  that  we  may  have  to  rejoice  in 
a  liberal  response : — 

"Baptist  Uhiok,  Lokdok, 
''May,  1880. 

''TO   THE  PASTOR  AND  DEACONS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

AT 

**D<AB  Bbethbbk, 

"At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Home  and  Irish  Societies  a  resolution 
was  passed  requesting  me,  as  President  of  the  Union,  to  prepare  an  appeal 
on  their  behalf.  The  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  exceeds  £1,600,  and, 
if  it  be  not  speedily  paid,  operations  cannot  be  extended,  but  must,  of 
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neeesdity*  be  greatly  curtailed.  Openings  of  usefulness  are  presenting 
themselves  on  every  hand,  but  they  cannot  be  entered  while  this  heayy 
encumbrance  remains. 

''The  case  of  Ireland  is  exceedingly  pressing.  Notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  difficulties  with  which  our  brethren  there  have  to  contend, 
labouring  in  the  midst  of  a  people  plunged,  for  the  most  part,  into  the 
depths  of  superstition,  converts  have  been  added  at  nearly  all  the  stations. 
Of  these  peculiar  difficulties  I  can  speak  from  a  lengthened  experience, 
first  a^s  a  missionary  in  Cork,  and,  secondly,  as  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
No  one  can  form  any  idea  of  how  formidable  they  are,  except  he  has  had 
to  deal  with  them.  Our  churches  in  Ireland  are,  for  the  most  part,, 
extremely  poor,  and  it  is  for  them  and  for  our  missionaries  that  we 
earnestly  plead. 

''The  'Tent  Services' — a  somewhat  novel  feature  in  our  operations- 
carried    on    in  the  counties    of   Tyrone   and  Armagh  have  been  very 
successful.     Many  conversions  have  taken  place;    as,   for  example,  in 
Ouiagh,  where  six  persons  have  been  baptized  and  added  to  the  church » 
Similar  success  has  crowned  the  'Tent  Services'  which  have  been  held 
iu   England.     The  membership   of   the   churches  connected  with  these 
Societies  has  increased  at  home  by  484,  and  in  Ireland  by  127,  making 
a  total  of  611.     Surely,  these  facts  not  only  justify  their  existence,  but 
constitute  a  reason  for  this  appeal,  the  force  of  which  we  hope  will  be 
felt  and  acknowledged.     It  is   clear  that  our  agents  are   earnest  and 
diligent,  and  that  their  labours  have  been  crowned  with  manifold  tokens 
of  the  Divine  approval. 

"  We  entreat  you  to  lay  this  statement  before  your  church.  The  churches* 
must  determine  whether  the  operations  of  these  Societies  are  to  cease. 
or  Avhether  they  shall  be  continued,  so  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  may 
be  diffused  over  those  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  where  there  is  yet 
so  much  spiritual  dtirkness  and  destitution. 


«c 


We  remain ;  dear  Brethren, 

"  Yours  truly  in  Christian  love, 

(Signed)     "  FRED.  TRESTRAIL, 

"  PresUioif, 

"J.  P.  BACON, 

"  Treasurer  Bntinh  and  Irish  BapfUt  Homt  Mitnon, 

"W^M.  SAMPSON, 
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Is  Thebe  Not  a  Cause? 

In  preparing  the  Chronicle  for  the  first  time  I  should  like  to  draw 
special  attention  to  the  number  for  last  month,  written  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
has  been  so  long  connected  with  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home 
Mission.  In  it  is  presented,  in  a  yery  graphic  and  admirable  manner,  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  stations  mainly  occupied  or  supported  by  the  Society. 
Fuller  details  could,  of  course,  be  given,  but  if  I  were  asked  what  is  the 
kind  of  work  the  Society  is  doing  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  do  much 
better  than  put  last  month's  Chbonicle  into  the  inquirer's  hands  and  ask 
him  to  read  it.  Certainly  I  cannot  do  better  than  take  that  paper  as  the 
starting-point  for  a  few  things  I  wish  to  say. 

In  what  way  are  the  stations  of  the  Society  there  referred  to,  and  others 
of  which  they  are  types,  occupied  or  maintained  ?     In  some  the  work  has 
been  actually  started  by  the  Society  and  fostered  until  it  has  become  self- 
supporting.     In  others — and  these  cases  are  by  far  the  most  numerous — 
grants  in  aid  are  given.     Churches  struggling  for  existence  have  thus  been 
helped,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  the  assistance  furnished 
by  the  Society,  several  churches  now  prosperous  and  doing  efficient  work 
for  the  Master  would,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  have  perished  in  the  struggle. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  Society  does  not  interfere  in  the  choice  of  a 
pastor.     It  helps  the  churcb  in  its  endeavour  to  support  a  minister.     The 
independence  of  the  church  is  left  intact.    The  Society,  as  a  trustee  of  the 
funds  committed  to  its  care,  simply  exercises  the  right  belonging  to  any 
donor.     If  the  parties  applying  are  needy  and  deserving,  help  is  given  as 
far  as  the  funds  will  allow.     In  another  direction,  too,  the  Society  has  done 
good  work.     It  has  appealed  to  Associations  to  try  to  establish  Baptist 
churches  in  places  where  they  do  not  exist,  promising  to  supplement  what 
friends  on  the  spot  may  do  and  what  the  Associations  may  further  give,  so 
that,  with  God's  blessing  resting  on  the  effectual  help  resulting  from  this 
threefold  effort,  we  might  fairly  expect  a  permanent  church  to  be  established. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Society  formed  for  such  a  purpose  and 
acting  on  such  lines  may  be  and  ought  to  be  most  useful,  and,  being  so, 
ought  to  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  denomination.     I  want  to 
raise  the  question,  Has  it  ?    It  will  be  seen  that  I  am  not  using  the  editorial 
or  secretarial  tee,     I  do  so  advisedly.     I  am  writing  simply  in  my  own 
name,  and  no  one  but  myself  is  responsible  for  a  single  word  I  write.     I 
want  to  get  at  tiie  truth,  and  to  face  the  truth  as  to  this  matter,  whatever 
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the  consequences  might  be.  If  the  Society  has  not  the  oonfidence  of  the 
churches  I  would  rather  that  the  fact  was  known  and  recognised  than  that 
we  should  be  (^oing  on  in  a  fool's  paradise  and  saying.  Peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace. 

And  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  friend  into  whose  hands  this  paper 
might  come  would  be  good  enough  to  write  his  views  on  the  points  raifled 
in  it.  I  promise  that  all  such  communications  shall  be  duly  and  franklj 
considered.  I  ask  for  outspokenness,  for  should  discontent  exist  it  canonlj 
be  remedied  by  being  brought  to  the  front,  and  weakness  can  only  be 
changed  into  strength  as  the  source  wherein  it  springs  is  discoTered  axid 
eradicated.  To  say  that  the  Mission  does  not  receive  the  support  it  ought 
to  receive  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  it  has  not  to  the  extent  it  ought  to 
have  the  confidence  of  the  churches  to  which  it  appeals.  I  am  jealous  and 
anxious  for  the  work  both  of  our  Union  and  our  Home  Mission.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  religious  society  is  to  be  supported  simply  because  it  exists, 
or  Kimply  because  it  has  a  reputation  to  which  it  may  refer.  My  convic- 
tion is  that  both  the  Union  and  the  Home  Mission  may  justly  appeal  to 
the  work  they  are  doing ;  and  I  see  such  possibilities  of  their  doing  so 
grand  a  work  for  Christ  amongst  our  churches  that  I  want  to  secure  for 
them  a  position  greater  than  they  have  ever  attained  before. 

To  be  satisfied,  however,  with  the  present  position  of  the  Home  MissioD 
is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  facts.  The  evidence  is  too  palpable  to  be  resisted. 
Take  two  things.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  attendance  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  Bloomsbury.  Contrast  the  appearance  of  that  chapel  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  April  28th  last,  with  its  appearance  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Make  all  allowances  for  the  great  fame  of  tiie 
preacher,  for  the  fact,  too,  that  in  the  evening  at  least  one,  if  not  more, 
denominational  meetings  were  being  held  at  the  same  time— did  the 
attendance  show  the  interest  in  the  Society's  work  which  might  have  been 
expected  P  If  any  outsider  gauged  the  interest  by  the  attendance,  must 
he  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interest  is  small  indeed?  If 
so,  is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  try  to  ascei-tain  the  cause  ? 

Take  another  fact,  th^  subscriptions  to  the  Society,  llie  total  income 
for  the  eighteen  months  ending  September  30th  last  was  £6,980.  If  the 
Society  had  the  hold  upon  the  churches  that  it  ought  to  have,  would  not 
its  income  be  larger  ?  And  here,  that  the  matter  might  be  fairly  appie- 
ciated,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  necessaiy  difference  between  the 
support  given  to  the  Foreign  Mission  and  that  given  to  the  Home  Mission. 
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*rhe  contrast  that  is  sometimes  drawn  between  them  does  not  strike  mc  as 
being  quite  fair.     With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  churches,  whose  zeal 
and  whose  strength  both  in  number  and  wealth  enable  them  to  do  so^  the 
great  majority  of  our  churches  can  only  touch  the  heathen  world  through 
the  Foreign  Mission  Society.      There  is  no   other  channel  within  their 
reach  by  which  they  may  convey  to  the  perishing  millions  of  India,  China, 
and  elsewhere  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and,  therefore,  not 
only  out  of  confidence  in,  and  love  to,  the  Foreign  Mission  Society,  but  of 
necessity,  they  send  to  it  and  ask  it  to  be  their  almoner  to  the  heathen  of 
the  Bread  of  Life.     But  it  is  very  different  with  the  Home  Missionoiy 
Society.     Every  church  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  church  is  itself  a  centre 
of  home  missionary  influence.     Every  church  is  itself  doing  work  in  tlie 
same  direction.      Every  church  has,  more  or  less,  applications  for  help 
from  poorer  and  more  necessitous  churches.     While,  therefore,  the  coii- 
tributioxis  to  our  Foreign  Mission  may,  to  an  extent,  be  taken  as  the  limit 
of  the  response  to  the  cry  that  comes  from  the  heathen  world  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  contributions  to  our  Home  Mission  Society  crin 
never  be  taken  as  an  adequate  expression  of  our  people's  sense  of  the 
daims  that  Home  Missions  have  upon  them ;  and  right  glad  are  we  that 
it  is  so.     It  will  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  our  churches  when  they 
cease  to  be  actively  engaged  in  home  mission  work.      But  making  all 
aUowance  for  work  done  and  money  spent  directly  by  the  churches,  the 
question,  remains.  Is  the  support  given  to  this  Home  Mission  Society  all 
that  it  might  fairly  expect  from  the  churches  ?    To  put  it  in  fewer  words, 
if  the  churches  valued  it  more  and  trusted  it  more,  would  they  not  give  it 
more  ?     Its  best  friends  ought  to  be  exercised  with  a  holy  dissatisfaction 
at  its  present  position  ;  and  I  want  to  ascertain  why  it  has  not  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  churches,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  strengthening  that 
hold,  if  possible. 

For  see  two  of  the  immediate  consequences :— The  Society  is  largely  in 
debt.  Towards  this  debt  £12  were  given  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  and 
£55  promised.  The  venerable  President  of  the  Union  has  just  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  pastors  and  deacons  of  the  churches  urging  them  to  wipe  oft' 
the  debt.  Most  sincerely  do  I  pray  that  great  success  may  crown  this 
appeal.  But  the  debt  exists,  and  its  effect  must  be  hurtful.  Then,  again, 
through  the  smallness  of  the  income,  applications  for  help  come  to  which 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  do  more  than  listen  with  Christian,  kindness  and 
sympathy.     One  is  before  me  as  I  write.     A  Christian  minister  writes  on 
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behalf  of  his  cburcli  a  touching,  manly  letter.  On  the  face  of  it  it  is  just 
such  a  case  as  a  society  like  this  ought  to  help.  Two  Christian  brethren 
happened  to  be  in  my  room  a  little  while  after  I  had  receiyed  the  letter, 
and  while  I  was  wondering  if  help  could  not  be  found  for  him.  I  read  the 
letter  to  them.  I  said,  '*  I  like  the  letter ;  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
genuine,  and  just  such  a  case  as  we  ought  to  help.  But  what  can  I  say  to 
the  Committee  ?  We  can  only  help  him  by  taking  away  help  from  another 
who  may  want  it  quite  as  badly.  But  a  temporary  grant  of,  say,  £30 
might  be  the  salvation  of  the  cause  there.'*  They  both  said  they  knew  the 
good  brother  well ;  they  knew  how  he  had  worked,  and  how  great  the  need 
was  just  at  the  present  time ;  and  urged  me  to  do  what  I  could  to  help 
him.  But,  with  the  funds  as  they  are,  how  can  such  cases,  and  they  are 
numerous,  be  met  ? 

My  position,  then,  is  this.  If  the  income  of  the  Society  were  larger 
such  cases  as  these  might  be  met.  It  is  the  restricted  income  that  prevents 
the  possibility  of  help  being  given.  It  will  be  useless  to  expect  a  per- 
manently increased  income  unless  the  Society  lives  in  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  the  churches.  Have  there  been  causes  in  operation  to  weaken 
that  affection  and  lessen  their  confidence  ?  If  so,  the  best  friends  of  the 
Society  are  those  who  frankly,  conscientiously,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Christ  tell  us  what  they  are,  that  they  may  be  known,  fiiced,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, removed. 

Again,  let  me  say,  no  one  is  responsible  for  this  paper  but  myself. 
Many  may  think  me  very  unwise  for  raising  such  questions.  If  so,  I  must 
be  content  to  bear  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  smoothing  things  over.  I  enter 
into  no  vexed  questions  as  affecting  the  constitution.  My  conviction  is  there 
is  a  real  work — a  much  greater  work  to  be  done  by  this  Society  than  it  has 
ever  done.  It  cannot  do  it  unless  causes  that  have  hindered  it,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have  hindered  it,  are  removed.  Can  we  find  out  what  those  causes 
are  ?  If  so,  we  have  taken  a  great  step  towards  a  possible  brighter  and 
more  glorious  future.  Any  friends  who  may  favour  me  with  communications 
bearing  upon  this  may  be  assured  that  what  they  say  will  be  most  carefolly 
considered.  And  I  ask  their  earnest  prayers  that  Conunittee,  subscriheis, 
and  all  friends  interested  may  be  wisely  directed  and  guided  aright 

Wjf .  Sampsox. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  thia  Society  was  held  at  BloomBbury  Chapel  on 
Wednesday,  April  28tb,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Barlow,  J.P., 
of  Acorington.  The  meeting  was  opened,  as  usual,  with  singing  and 
prayer. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  P.  Bacon)  said  that  tliey  did  not  present  a  report  at  that 
meeting  ;  they  had  only  to  consider  a  short  statement.    During  the  year  the 


mission  work,  £2,513 ;  in  Ireland,  £2,409  ;  making  a  total  of  i;(V)93.  It  wa« 
necessary,  however,  to  explain  that  they  commenced  the  year  with  a  debt  of 
j£  1,700,  which  sum  had  since  been  paid  off  out  of  the  legacies.  They  had  since 
been  obliged  to  contract  a  fresh  debt  of  i:i,8(X),  so  that  at  the  present  time  they 
were  in  reality  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  about  £1,600.  The  reason  why  they 
found  themselves  in  this  unfortunate  position  was  because  the  Committee  had 
<*xtended  their  work  considerably  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  lai^e  additional 
sums  from  various  churches  in  consequence  of  the  xuiion  which  had  taken  place 
between  them  and  the  Baptist  Union.  These  promises,  however,  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  He  (the  speaker^  was  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  the  meeting  tliat  all 
their  stations  were  full.  1?  or  many  years  the  Committee  had  had  to  report  at 
their  annual  meetings  that  some  of  the  stations  in  Ireland  were  vacant  for  want 
of  suitable  men,  but  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  present  occasion.  They  had 
altogether  nineteen  agents  and  two  colporteurs. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  sympathised  from  his  inmost  kouI  with  the 
work  of  the  Mission,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying, "  Amen,  and  Amen,"  to  everything  that  had  been  done  in  the 
past,  to  everything  that  they  were  doing  in  the  present,  and  to  everything  they 
hoped  to  do  in  the  future.  He  hail  come  to  the  meeting,  not  witli  a  view  to*  offer 
them  advice,  but  merely  that  he  might  wish  them  (^l  speed  in  their  good  work. 
Doubtless  they  had  plenty  of  advisers,  and  plenty  of  men  who  couhl  show  them 
***  a  more  excellent  way,"  but  during  his  long  connection  with  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, he  thought  that  he  must  have  been  the  most  satisfied  of  any  individual 
amongst  them,  and  had,  perhaps,  had  the  most  confidence  in  the  brethren  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  believed  that  others  had  the  work  of  the  Savioiu*  and  the 
welfare  of  men  quite  as  much  in  their  hearts  as  he  could  possibly  have,  and,- 
consequently,  he  felt  sure  that  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  past,  whether  in 
relation  to  finance  or  whether  in  relation  to  really  spiritual  work,  had  l^eu 
thoroughly  well  done.  With  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Mission,  he  considered 
that  none  of  them  could  really  be  satisfied  with  the  interest  manifested,  with  the 
money  raised,  or  with  the  zeixl  displayed  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  our  sister 
country.  How  often  did  they  hear  the  expres>ion  "  that  unfortunate  country," 
and  the  evils  which  aftiicted  Ireland  in  the  present  day  were  "  Legion."  The 
greiitest  of  all  her  afflictions  wius  an  ecclesiastical  orcanisation  of  a  most  wonderful 
i^haracter  ;  and  to-day  it  was  not  Home  Rule  that  Ireland  wanteil — it  was  not  a 
parliament  in  Printing  House  Square— it  was  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  only, 
that  would  heal  the  wounds  of  tiie  country.  He  (the  speaker)  prayed  that  they, 
together  with  other  Evangelical  bodies,  might  seek  to  ao  more  for  Ireland  in  the 
future  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  The  question  naturally  arose.  How  can  this 
be  d(me  ?  He  had  no  new  ideas  to  enunciate,  and  no  new  Gospel  to  preach,  but 
^^lieving  in  the  good  old  story,  and  he  believed  that  if  men  had  the  heart  and 
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the  intelligence  to  go  and  present  the  claims  of  Christ  to  any  people,  that  tho^; 
claims  most  be  listened  to.  He  felt  confident  that  the  Gospel  had  not  yet  lo^t  iL< 
power,  but  was  still "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  every  one  that 
•  oelieveth.'*  If  it  were  but  possible  that  those  brethren  who  were  brought  to  rhv 
knowledge  of  the  truth  in  Ireland  could  stay  in  their  own  country  as  missionaries 
taking  as  many  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  as  possible  to  work  with  them,  he  shc>ui<l 
have  much  more  faith  in  the  work  of  the  Loixi  prospering  in  thia  country.  If  W 
could  choose  a  sphere  of  labour,  he  felt  that  of  all  places  he  should  like  to  work 
for  Christ  amongst  the  Irish  people.  There  were  some  reasons  why  he  shoiiM 
not  like  to  work  there  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  brilliancy  of  wit  and  a 
vivacity  of  character  in  the  Irishmen  which  Would  inspire  him  marvelloasly  in 
his  endeavours  to  elevate  the  people.  As  to  the  work  aone  bv  their  missionant-a 
in  Ireland,  he  might  say  that,  were  it  in  his  power,  he  would  like  to  augment  tliv 
salaries  of  every  one  of  them,  considering  that  they  preached  sometimes  as  maiiv 
as  ten  tim&s  a  week,  and  received  a  miserable  stipend.  But  then  that  Societv  n<  t 
only  cared  about  Ireland,  they  also  maintained  a  home  mission.  They  hatl  n<>t 
<livided  England,  as  their  Episcopalian  friends  had  done,  into  dioceses,  nor,  as 
their  Wesleyan  friends  had  done,  into  circuits,  but  had  adopted  the  oplinarr 
division  of  the  country  into  its  forty  counties.  This  being  the  case,  he  imagiiie«1 
that  if  the  missionaries  of  Lancashire  were  to  cross  the  border  of  the  county  they 
would  be  told  tliat  they  were  trespassing.  Although  this  was  a  very  good  plaii, 
yet  he  grieved  very  much  when  he  recollected  the  very  large  number  of  nuul 
<listi-icts  in  which  the  Baptists  were  very  poorly  represented  indeed.  It  was  <mt' 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society  to  look  after  such  places,  and  up  to  that  time  they 
had  been  singularly  successful.  He  should  be  giad  to  see  some  of  the  lai*ge  to\Mjs 
in  the  North  of  England  represented  by  good  strong  Baptist  churches  with  f:c>.jil 
ministers.  By  the  work  of  this  Society  this  work  was  being  accomplished  now, 
perhaps,  more  rapidly  than  it  hatl  ever  been  done  before.  They  wanted  mote 
laith  in  Gbd  ;  they  wanted  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  prayer  ;  they  wanteil  to 
believe  that  the  Kingdonr  of  Christ  would  come  ;  and  if  they  were  not  dispc'^'^l 
to  help  on  and  push  forwai-d  the  work  of  the  Lord,  God  would  assign  it  to  other 
hands,  and  ])erhaps  to  some  other  religious  body.  As  a  denomination,  he  believt^i 
they  had  before  them  a  future  equal  to,  if  not  actually  more  promising  than,  that 
of  any  past  period.  The  older  he  got  the  more  ilrml}r  was  he  persuaded  ^  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  joy  aii<I 
peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Christ  had  saved  them  by  His  grace,  and  they  wert' 
indebted  to  Him  for  love  which  they  could  never  scale  nor  understand  ;  it  ecu- 
tiiined  depths  which  they  could  never  fathom. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  new  Secretaiy,  the  Rey.  W.  Saxpso!?, 

Mr.  Martin  Bagon  referred  to  mission  work  in  Ireland,  and  observed  that  the 
extensive  ecclesiastical  organisations  in  that  cotmtn^  prevented  any  great  impres- 
sion being  made  upon  the  people  hastily ;  but  the  work  of  the  Mission  was  nather 
useless  nor  unnecessary  on  this  account.  The  work  in  Ireland  was  conductel  in 
various  ways,  the  ordinary  means  being  tlirough  the  various  churches,  or  agen'!ie< 
connected  with  them,  and  last  year  there  had  been  put  into  the  ser\-ice  of  tlic 
Mission  a  tent  It  had  a  very  ^ood  roof,  but  its  sides  did  not  prevent  the  out«-i<ie 
world  from  seeing  what  was  going  on,  or  the  rain  from  finding  admittance.  HcR' 
they  held  services  continually,  until  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  made  it 
absolutely  imperative  that  they  should  be  discontinued  ;  and  on  some  occasions 
as  many  as  five  or  six  hundred  people  attended,  listening  to  the  speaker  with 
marked  attention.  The  impression  which  existed  in  England  as  to  tibe  state  "f 
the  Irish  was,  to  a  great  extent,  an  erroneous  one ;  for  the  people  of  the  Nortli,  if 
compared  with  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  South,  would  be  sure  to  come  olf 
at  an  immense  advantage.  The  Irish  children  were  well  educated  in  the  Katior^Al 
fichools,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  able  to  hold  their  own  ;  but  this  intelligence  and  t}.i< 
education  was  all  tiuned  to  the  one  purpose  of  establishing  them  in  their  o«  n 
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b».li^f->.  One  of  the  leading  faults  c»f  the  Irisli  seemed  to  be  that  they  would 
ii«*\  or  acknowledge  they  were  wrong  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it ;  in  fact,  they 
c«>n8iilered  it  a  positive  disgrace  for  a  man  to  give  up  an  opinion  after  he  found 
lliat  he  had  been  mistaken.  They  would  stick  to  it  to  the  death,  and  even  afte» 
it  was  dead  they  woiUd  tn-  and  raise  it  up  again.  All  the  talents  and  powers 
tliev  iXASsessetl  tney  thus  gave  up  to  the  establishing  of  what  they  already  believe<l, 
and  hence  their  prejudices  were  inveterate  indee<l.  He  was  determintMl  that  ii' 
he  passed  his  college  he  would  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  people.  Ireland  was- 
worth  winning  to  Christ.  Some  people  said  that  the  Irish  would  never  l>e  any 
'^y  *fA  either  to  themselves  or  to  any  one  else  ;  but  he  would  remind  them  Ii-elancl 
liud  produced  some  of  the  very  first  men  of  the  day.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
Gi»spel  that  could  possibly  make  Ireland  peaceable  and  contented,  and  let  it  be 
their  honour  as  Baptists  to  take  the  Gospel  to  her. 

The  Eev.  E.  G.  Gange,  of  Broadmead,  Bristol,  said  that,  doubtless,  they  had  alL 
heard  of  the  prison  chaplain  who,  addressing  a  number  of  felons  in  the  midst 
«»f  whom  sat  a  man  who  was  to  be  hanged  the  next  morning,  said  that  his  subject 
d  i  vided  itself  naturally  into  two  parts.  The  first  pait  was  applicable  to  saints,  and 
the  second  to  sinners.  For  want  of  time  he  should  have  to  confine  himself  to  the 
tir^t  part  His  (the  speaker's)  subject  divided  itself  into  two  parts  also— the 
operations  of  the  Societv  in  England,  and  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  Ireland. 
AVith  regard  to  its  work  in  his  own  country,  he  should  leave  that  subject  in  the 
lumds  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  try  and  say  a  word  or  two  aljout  their  operations  in 
Ireland.  He  thought  it  would  be  universally  admitted  that  the  condition  of 
Irt^^land  at  the  present  time  was  pre-eminently  unsatisfactory.  It  was  in  a  most 
l>ltiable  plight.  The  ])eople  were  in  debt  and.  destitution,  and  were  discontented 
zind  disloyal ;  and  one  of  the  problems  of  the  immediate  future  was  to  know  how 
In-st  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  cive  to  them  some  of  the  joy  and  some 
of  the  prosperity  that  we  ourselves  enjoyea.  Unjust  and  unrighteous'  legislation 
ha<l  done  much  to  make  Ireland  what  she  is  at  the  present  day.  We  had  treated 
the  Irish  too  long  as  an  alien  and  a  vanquished  race,  and  had  not  regarded  her  a$^ 
our  brothera  and  sisters  as  we  should.  But  now  they  expected  the  benefits  off 
1  natter  rule.  Yet,  legislation  could  never  save  Ireland  ;  she  needed  more  than  our 
."statesmen  could  give.  It  was  not  Home  Rule,  but  the  Gospel,  that  Ireland  needed 
— not  advancement,  but  Clmst ;  not  a  new  constitution,  but  a  new  faith  ;  not  the 
expulsion  of  her  landlords,  but  the  banishment  of  her  priests — and  then  wotdd 
Ireland  become  a  happier  and  more  contented  nation.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
ructifving  this  ignorance  and  supplying  this  need  that  the  Irish  Mission  existed.. 
Let  them  not  disguise  the  fact  that  the  ditficulties  in  their  pathway  in  Ireland  were 
stupendous  and  gigantic.  Takins  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  was  not  like  taking  it 
t«)  savages  or  to  cannibals  who  had  no  religion  of  their  own  worthy  of  the  name. 
If  that  were  the  case,  they  might  see  in  Ireland  what  they  had  seen  many  timeK 
in  Africa — ^where,  when  the  Gospel  has  been  presented  to  the  people,  they  have 
btren  glad  to  part  with  their  baroarous  and  blood v  rights  and  accept  it ;  out  in 
Ireland  they  nad  to  deal  with  a  system  that  had  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the 
ignoi'ance  and  prejudices  of  the  people — a  system  fostered  by  all  the  arts  of  an 
unscrupulous  and  powerful  priesthood.  He  took  it  that  every  conversion  was  a 
miracle  ;  but  the  conversion  ot  a  Papist  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  ^atest  of  miracles. 
He  would  appeal  to  them,  as  Christian  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  ask  them 
how  many  Papists  had  been  converted  from  their  midst  ?  How  many  had  they 
each  Imptized  and  introduced  to  church  fellowship  of  this  denomination  %  He 
had  more  hope  for  the  conversion  of  a  Jew,  of  an  infidel,  or  of  a  drunkard,  than 
he  had  of  a  PapiBt  Did  some  one  say  that  he  had  proved  too  much  in  his  remarks, 
uud  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  make  them  feel  that  the  w^ork  was  hopeless^ 
and  that  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  throw  down  their  weapons  in  despair  1  He 
would  commend  to  such  a  faint-hearted  brother  the  words  of  John  Morley,  when 
he  was  contesting  Westminster,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  '*  forlorn  hope,'' — he 
hA\<\,  "  Forlorn  hopes  are  made  of  brave  men."    Let  them  then  never  despair,  for 
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they  had  God  upon  their  side  ;  the  battle  was  not  theirs,  but  was  GodV.  They 
were  not  to  found  a  kingdom  for  themselves,  but  for  their  exalted  Ma.<ter.  They 
prayed  not,  "Our  kingdom  come,"  but  "  Thy  Kingdom  come."  When  the  soul  of 
God  was  put  in  the  scale,  down  went  the  beam  directly.  The  Gospel  was  not  less 
powerful  m  the  present  day  than  it  had  been  ;  it  was  still  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  Halvation."  In  conclusion,  he  might  say  that  there  never  was  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  Gospel  to  Ireland  than  now  ;  Ireland's  extremity  was  Em;- 
land's  opportunity.  As  America  and  the  City  of  London  had  so  magnanimou^y 
been  supplying  the  temporal  needs  of  Ireland,  so  let  them  do  the  saiue  for  their 
spiritual  necessities. 

The  Rev.  George  Hill,  M.  A.,  of  Leeds,  said  the  great  object  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Home  Mission  is  the  spread  of  Evangelical  religion,  and  we  rejoice  that  it 
has  an  aim  so  simple  and  so  catholic.    We  confess  ourselves  Baptists,  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  confession,  but  (although  the  fact  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
Bampton  lecturer  who  took  us  to  task  a  few  years  ago)  the  Gospel  of  Christ  occu- 
pies with  us  a  position  much  more  prominent  than  the  baptisteir.     We  do  not 
lx)ast  of  being  undenominational  in  our  Christian  work ;  we  should  be  ashamed 
of  that  boast,  for  our  practices  as  Baptist^  are  the  outcome  and  expression  of  the 
loyalty  to  Christ  whicn  is  involved  in  our  profession  of  the  Christian  &itb.     But 
our  denominational  distinctions  are  of  unspeakably  less  moment  to  us  and  to  all 
men  than  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  our  Christian  work  of  eveir  kind 
it  is  these  trutns  that  are  always  put  in  the  foreground.    Christ  sent  us,  not  to 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.    The  simplicity,  deiiniteness,  and  grandeur  of 
its  aims  should  secure  for  the  work  our  sincere  sympathy.     I  should,  indeed,  feel 
that  we  had  in  hand  a  task  quite  incapable  of  kindling  any  fervent  zeal,  of 
inspiring  any  generous  enthusiasm,  if  we  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  placing  our 
denominational  badge  on  those  who  were  already  won  for  Christ ;  but  no  z^  is 
too  fervent,  no  enthusiasm  too  intense,  for  those  who  preach  the  Grospel,  which  is^ 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.    A  remembrance  of 
the  greatness  of  the  end  will  do  much  to  ensure  interest  in  the  means  adopted  to- 
I'each  it,  and,  put  into  simplest  words,  the  end  of  this  Society  is  to  preach  the- 
Gospel  of  Chnst  throuc^hout  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  has  a  pow^nl  daim 
upon  our  sympathy  and  help.    But,  after  aU,  the  loudest  call  to  Evangelical  work 
comes  from  the  myriads  around  us  who  aie  utterly  indifferent  to  religion.     They 
care  nothing  about  our  petty  quarrels,  nothing  about  our  denominational  distinc- 
tions ;  these  things  have  no  meaning  to  them.    And  surely  our  time  and  strength 
might  be  better  i^ed  than  in  disputing  about  trivial  details,  when  at  our  venr 
doors  are  multitudes  living  and  dying  as  regardless  of  religion  as  if  it  were 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  (lod,  no  Saviour,  no  future  life,  no  eternal  judg- 
ment.   It  is  not  that  they  object  to  our  particular  doctrines,  our  forms  of  worship, 
our  church  organisation ;   they  simply  ignore  the  whole  matter.      The  truth 
of  religion  is  to  them  a  question  as  unimportant  as  whether  or  not  the  moon 
has  an  atmosphere,  or  the  stars  are  inhabited.    They  are  around  ns  in  counties^ 
thousands,  and  amongst  them  the  most  hojieful,  the  most  productive  woric  is  done. 
Here  lies  a  wide  field  for  future  toil.    They  are  dear  to  God  as  we  are.     For  them. 
Christ  died  as  well  as  for  m^.    They,  too,  have  capacities  for  knowing,  loving, 
seiving,  and  becoming  like  to  God.    Air.  Ruskin  has  taught  ns  that  a  handfiu 
of  common  mud  scraped  up  from  the  roadside  may  have  in  it  all  the  constituent 
elements  from  which  are  formed  the  purest  and  most  lustrous  crystals ;  and 
among  the  very  lowest  and  most  degraded  classes  (if  we  may  dare  to  use  this 
language  of  our  own  brothers  and  sisters,  who  differ  from  us  mainly,  perhaps* 
because  their  surroundings  have  been  less  favourable  than  ours)  may  hie  found 
those  who,  by  God's  c;race,  may  become  conspicuous  ornaments  in  the  Church 
here,  and,  to  .use  the  old-fashioned  language,  gems  for  the  Bedeemer's  crown  here- 
after.   Let  us  remember  that  we  are  sent  to  these.    ^  Pieach  the  CJospel  to  evor 
creature,"  runs  the  unrepealed  commission  of  our  Lord.    When  shall  we  feel  the 
responsibility  involved  in  these  words  and  in  our  profession  of  discipleshq)  1" 
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Nothing  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  steady,  plodding,  persevering  work  carried 
r>u  along  the  old  lines  and  in  the  old  methods.  Add  to  them  as  much  as  you  will^ 
l>ut  the  ordinary  Christian  agencies  must  be  maintained.  Those  lights,  burning 
in  the  little  village  churches,  whoi^  preservation  is  often  dependent  upon  the  help 
of  this  and  kindred  societie.^  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  througn  neglect  on 
our  ^)artY  Shame  on  us  if  they  do  go  out  There  is  seldom  an^  enchanting 
loveliness  about  them.  If  some  of  you  membera  of  city  congregations  went  to 
look  at  them,  it  is  very  likely  you  would  bring  back  a  report  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  dim  glimmering  from  a  poor  tin  candlestick.  AJi !  but 
tiiat  tin  candlestick  has  been  put  there  bv  Christ  Himself,  and  that  dim  glimmer 
may  be  as  precious  to  Him  as  the  brilliant  glare  of  some  of  your  grand  city 
candelabra.  There  is  nothing  very  heroic,  judged  l)y  human  standards,  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  village  pastor ;  but  there  is  many  a  man  hidden  away  in  some 
obseiire  village,  going  through  the  dull  routine  of  uneventful  service,  with 
scarcely  a  single  friend  for  miles  round  with  whom  he  can  find  intellectual 
sympathy,  enduring  trials  of  which  we  have  no  suspicion,  barely  kept  in  life  and 
strength  by  the  mere  pittance  paid  to  him  by  way  of  stipend,  yet  bravely  sticking 
to  his  post  and  honestly  doing  nis  work,  who  is  a«)  truly  a  martyr  for  Christ's  sake 
:is  though  he  were  bound  to  the  stake  and  the  flames  were  i^Teathing  and  crackling 
.'iround  him.  And  he  Avill  wear  the  martyr's  garland  one  day.  It  is  for  such 
jn^n,  and  there. are  many  of  them,  that  our  appeal  is  made  to-night. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  Benediction. 


Subscriptions  received  from  AiyrU  2Ath  to    Mau  H^lvdj  1880. 


LONDOK  AMD  VlCIlflTT— 

CoDectinn   af^er  Annual  Sermon  hf 
CoLUetion  at  Annual  Meeting    

Donations  at  Annual  Meeting  - 

Corr.  B ,  Esq.,  Oardiff    ...  ffO    0    0 

Cox,  Mrs 10    0 

Cox,  Mise 10    0 

Mvmek,  W.,  Fsq.      BOO 

Sampson,  Ber.  w 5    0    0 


10    1    I 
16    4  11 


Arthur  Street.  Camberwell  Oate,  Coll. 

lieytonstone,  VotM  of  Gbnreli     

Mfltr'poliUn     Tabernacle,    part    ot 
Collection      «..    •>.    

J^t  J.  v»          ...      ...      .••      •••      ••*  ••*      ••* 

Beoham,  Mr.  Walter 

C/l%rT4|f,   dtra.a.           ...           ...           •>•           •••  ...           ••• 

C/AilvefSi  Air.    ..•    •••    •••    •••  •••    ••• 

jS«  Mm*     •••      •••      •■•     ...     •••     •*•  *•*     *** 

v'ark.  Mr.  j.    ...    ...    ...    •••  •••    ... 

Sic*eS(  ttr.  **••••    ...    ...    ••«  « 

Haddon,  Mr.     ...    ...    •«•    ••. 

XvUHaUf  ALr.     •*.    ...    •••    ... 


.•* 


62    0  0 

2    0  0 

5    0  0 

50    0  0 

0  10  0 

1  1  0 
0  10  6 

0  10  0 
5    0  0 

1  1  0 

0  la  6 

0  10  6 

0    5  0 


^       STmmons,  Miss...    .. 
Anonymous      

CHESHiaK"- 

Chsatcr,  Mr.  Oeoiv*  Ssyos 

DrroMBiiima — 
Barniit4p1e,  Mr.  Bichards 


■  •  •   •••   •••   •■• 


•  ••   •••   ••• 


•  ••  .     ••• 


••■   ••« 


OLOrOB8TEa%UX»— 

Bristol,  City  Rd.  (Moiety  of  Collection) 
Oloueerter  (Subsoriptioos) 
Lydney  (Sunday  Sc&ool  box) 


•  ■  •        ■ » • 


•■•       •■• 


■••       ••• 


Hampshiu— 

B^uUeu,  BflT.  /.  B.  Burt 
BroughtoD,  per  BeT.  J.  M.  Murphy 
Portsoiotttn— 

Boyce,  Mrn 0  5 

Byerley,  Mrs.  J.  A 1  1 

Mumby,  Mr.  C 3  0 

Nicholson,  Mr.  B 3  3 

Wame,  Mr.  Ja« 1  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1    1    O 
0  10    0 


1  1 

O- 

0  10 

0^ 

4    0 
I    5 
I    7 

0 
0 
8 

1    1    0 
7  11    0 


e  8  0 
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WaUop  (OoUeotton) 


•••       •••       %r 


•       •••       •••       A    11       O 


OifbLrd,  Mr.  R.  O.    .. 

Ootch,  Mn. , 

Otw&Xt  Mr.  F«    


•       ••• 


0    6    0 
10    0 
•^    0  !•    0 


1  15    0 


HuBVomiMHimB— 

H^nfotd  (SuVsoriptioa)      10    0 

rgtonohmoh  (Sulxoripttona)...    .^    ...    0  15    3 


MOXX  OVTBIHl  BB— 

LUttflhaiifBl  Tatrad 

VOBTUVXBBBLAKD^ 

NorUieni  AasocUtion 


•  ••     !••     •■•     ••• 


0  10  0 


••«   ••■   •••   ••« 


52  6  11 


K«TTIMOH  AXtHI  BE— 

Billlngborough     (CoUaoUon)    2  10  0 
-KotdoghAin,    Boroy    Road 

(SabooripdoDs) 19  16  0 

Do.,  QfoncA  Street  fSubi.}    5  11  0 

Bottthwell  (Oolltciion) 2    9  6 


30    7    6 


Nottingluun,  per  Mr.  F.  O.  Huiddine   4    8   2 


flOMBBeKTBHIBB— 

Weetotwraper-Mare,  Wadham  Street 
(Sabeolptloiu) 


•  •  •        ■  fl 


•••       ••«       •■ 


1  lA    0 


SrFroLX — 
Ipswich,  BurUagtcn  Bead  (Saba.)    .^   5  S  ft 

Wabwxckbhibb— 
Aloester  (GollectiOB)      ...    .»    ^    ^   S  0  & 

TOBXtHXKB— 

Leeds  (Subieriptiona,  per  lOjiBanaii)  10  I  0 


Aberdare,  CalTarim ^    ...    ...    1  11  ft 

Cardiff,  Hope  Chapel  (SuM.  aad  CoU.)    S  17  S 
N«ath,perMr.  B.C.  Cortie •  ft  11 


SCOtlJiKD— > 

Lochee 

Ibblaho— 

Ballykeel— 
Weir,  Mr. 
Box 


2   0ft 


e««        •• 


•••        ••• 


I    0    0 
0    4    7 


Dublin,  Batanoe  of  Aooonnt... 
mratortoid  (Rents)  ^    .. 


1  4 


•••       •■ 


...  10  »   • 
...  10    0   ft 


DiVIDXKIM,  LsoACXBe,  ftc— 

Per  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith       ...    ...12  ft  ft 

Tbe  late  Misa  Salter,  of  T^fnmington, 

£50,  less  dntj,  £4       ...    45   Oft 

The  late  H.  Morrieh,  Bsq..  on  aooonnt 

of,  per  i:«T.  O.  W.  Hnmphrcja      ...100  0  ft 


Sabscriptions  in  aid  of  the  firitiah  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Mission  will  be 
thankfully  receiyed  by  the  TreaoTirer,  J.  P.  Baook,  Esq.,  69,  Fleet-etnst, 
LondoDy  E.G.,  and  by  Ber.  W.  Sampson,  Secretary,  at  the  IGasion  Houae, 
Gastle-street,  Holbom,  London,  E.G.  Contributions  can  also  be  paid  at 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Beyan,  Tritton,  &  Go.'s,  Lombard-street. 


London :  Yatbs  ft  Albsam]»bb,  Frinten,  Lenidato  BuildiDft,  Ghaneary  Laaa^  W.a 
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JXriiT,    1880. 


TO    OUR   EEADERS. 

T  is  with  great  pleasure  we  acknowledge  the  kindly  and  generous 
references  made  in  leading  articles  in  the  Baptist  and  Freeman 
to  our  paper  in  last  month's  Chronicle — ''Is  there  not  a 
Cause  ?  "  Our  contemporaries — if  weekly  journals  so  deservedly 
respected  and  influential  will  pardon  our  presumption  in  thus 
calling  them — have  done  the  cause  we  represent  good  service.  Through 
their  articles  we  know  the  paper  has  been  read  where  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  unnoticed.  The  more  the  Society  is  known  the  more  it  will  be 
helped,  and  therefore  we  value  much  such  assistance  as  our  friends  have 
rendered  us  in  the  articles  referred  to.  We  utterly  disclaim  any  sympathy 
with  the  policy  that  would  keep  back  any  of  our  doings  from  our  con- 
stituents, or  even  from  the  public  at  large.  The  more  our  constituents 
are  taken  into  full  and  complete  confidence,  the  greater,  we  are  assured, 
will  their  trust  become.  We  hope  no  one  will  shrink  at  any  time  from 
writing  for  explanation  where  they  think  explanation  is  needed.  They 
may  depend  that  it  will  always  be  cheerfully  given. 

We  confess  we  had  expected  a  great  deal  more  of  oorrespondenoe  as 
the  result  of  the  paper  than  we  have  received.  No  better  opportunity 
could  be  given  to  any  one  who  had  a  fault  to  find.  Very  few  complaints 
have  been  received — so  few  that  we  wonder  there  are  not  more.  The 
kindly  tone  of  many  letters  received  in  answer  to  appeals  for  help  in 
reducing  the  debt  shows  that  the  reticence  cannot  be  because  the  Society 
is  considered  so  *'  hopelessly  bad  that  it  is  beyond  redemption."  We  must 
therefore  congratulate  ourselves  that  so  few  complaints  have  been  received; 
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and  we  look  for  increased  support  from  the  eliurches  in  the  eamest  hope 
that,  with  God's  blessing  resting  on  the  enlarged  means  at  our  disposal^ 
we  may  be  able  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  help. 

We  still  keep  pegging  awir)r  at  the  debt.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  it  was  announced  that  we  were  encumbered  with 
a  debt  of  £1,600-— encumbered  is  the  word,  the  right  word,  to  use  for  it* 
Debt  is  always  an  encumbrance,  to  priyate  persons  as  weU  as  to  publie 
societies.  We  don't  like  debts,  and  we  must  keep  working  away  at  it  till 
it  is  swept  off.  We  are  sure  the  churches  do  not  like  to  have  the  societies 
connected  with  them  in  debt.  We  scarcely  know  a  greater  hindrance  to  a 
committee  than  to  be  in  debt.  In  every  committee  there  are  always  some 
very  prudent  brethren,  and  when  urgent  cases  of  pressing  need  come  before 
them,  or  doors  of  great  usefulness  are  opened  wide  before  them,  they  have 
always  a  reason  or  on  excuse  for  doing  nothing  when  there  is  a  debt.  We 
are  not  even  hinting  that  there  are  such  brethren  on  our  Committee,  but  we 
do  know  more  than  one  case  where  help  rendered  now  might  be  the  salTt- 
tion  of  a  cause  that  in  a  few  years'  time  bids  fair  to  be  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  strong  and  able  to  help  others,  and  we  want  to  deprixe  any 
timid  one  of  any  excuse  that  a  debt  might  furnish  for  not  helping. 


Have  the  churches  any  idea  what  a  tax  a  debt  is  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  officials  ?    In  the  first  place  there's  the  dread  they  haTe  of 
appearing  before  their  constituents  acknowledging  a  deficiency — and  let  no 
one  underrate  that  dread.     Secretaries  and  treasurers  may  seem  to  be  case- 
hardened,  and  certainly  ought,  for  their  own  comfort,  to  be  not  only  pachy- 
dermatous, but  unfeeling  as  well;  but  they  have  human  hearts  beating 
in  their  bosoms  still,  and,  though  they  may  try  to  look  satisfied  and  smile 
when  they  present  their  reports,  they  know  that  a  deficiency  is  not  liked, 
and  the  very  fact  depresses  them.    Then  look  at  the  effort  to  liquidate  the 
debt.     Circularsj[must  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to  pastors  and  churches 
appealing  to  them  for  help.    They  know  that  such  appeals  are  often  looked 
at  askance,  and  inexperienced  friends  would  be  aurpriaed  if  they  knew  how 
little  effect  they  haye.    It  is  so  easy  to  propose  that  every  church  should 
do  something,  and  to  aigue  if  every  diurdi  only  did  a  little,  the  wh<de 
debt  would  be  at   once   wiped   out.     So  it  would !  but  the  many  do 
nothing.      For  the  mo»t    part   the   circular  is    thrown  aside,  perhaps 
unread,  certainly  unanswered.     And  ao  the  Secretary  is  earapelled  eitbcr 
to  go  or  to  write  to  friends  of  the  Society,  detailing  Ibe  &et8»  askiag,  at 
least,  that  they  should  be  considered,  and  appealing  for  help.    Now  let 
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«iiy  one  sit  down  for  a  while,  compose  a  ktter  fully  explaining  the  circnm- 
stances,  entering  into  necessary  details,  and  seeking  aid;  then  let  him  write 
out  a  dozen  or  twenty  similar  letters,  and  see  what  time  it  will  take  him« 
This,  too,  must  be  done  by  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  personally.  It  won't 
do  to  delegate  it  to  any  one  else.  It  won't  do  to  use  labour-saying 
machines ;  letters  so  written  are  regarded  as  circulars  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. And  thus,  with  merely  writing,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  taken  up  in 
4ippeals  for  help  that  ought  to  be  deyoted  to  devising  and  giving  effect  to 
plans  for  extending  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  so  fulfilling  the  very  object 
for  which  the  Society  was  formed. 


For  the  help  that  has  been  already  sent  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
-debt  we  are  very  grateful.  We  give  a  full  statement  of  what  has  been 
received,  and  month  by  month  shall  specially  acknowledge  sums  received 
for  that  purpose.  How  thankful  to  God  we  should  be  if  He  would  dispose 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  the  silver  and  the  gold  to  help  I  The 
following  sums  have  been  received: — 

50 

21 


Ifr.  Cory    . . 
Mr.  S«  Barrow 
Eev.  W.  Sampson . . 
Mr.  W.  Merrick    .. 
Mrs.  Cox     .. 
Miss  Cox 
A  Friend     . . 
Mr.  J.  J.  Olney     . . 
Mr.  J.  Houghton  . . 
Oymro 

May  many  more  follow  their  example ! 


5 
5 

1 

1 

0 

10 

)0 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 


d. 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Bev.  J.  B.  Burt    •  • 
Southern  B^tist  Assooia- 

tion      . .         .  • 
Mr.  W.  Olney 
Sir  Bobert  Lush    . . 
Mr.  W.  R.  Bickett 
Mr.  James  Benham 
Mr.  Ward  .. 
Leamingtout  Warwick  St 


1 


0 


0 


5 

5 

5 

20 

10 


0 
0 
5 
0 
0 


0  10 
2  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


"  But  if  you  get  out  of  debt  you  will  get  into  it  again."  Perhaps  so, 
and  there  may  be  circumstances  that  will  justify  a  society  like  ours  getting 
into  debt.  It  may  hear  of  cases  of  such  dire  and  pressing  urgency  as 
may  seem  to  it  to  call  for  a  vote  in  the  belief  that  the  churches  will  rally 
•around  it  and  approve  its  bold  and  neoessary  action.  We  are  £ar»  there- 
fore, from  saying  that  onee  ottt  of  debt  the  Society  will  never  get  into 
debt  again.  A  debt  may  be  a  proof  of  vigorous  and  energetic  life ;  but 
-at  the  same  time  we  venture  to  pledge  the  Society,  as  far  as  that  is 
possible,  to  this,  that  once  free  from  debt,  the  utmost  effort  shall  be  used 
to  keep  it  free  from  debt ;  and  that  not  by  giving  up  work  and  reducing 
its  sphere  of  operations— <if  ail  modes  of  attemptiag  to  keep  free  from  debt 
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that  we  believe  is  the  worst  and  the  least  likely  to  be  effective.  No ;  bat 
by  showing  the  churches  that  the  funds  are  administeied  with  due 
economy,  and  that  such  work  is  done  that  they  shall  see  the  Society 
deserves  support,  and  then  we  shall  appeal  to  them  for  enlaxged  so^port 


And  as  to  that  question  of  economy,  we  venture  to  say  a  society  could 
scarcely  be  worked  more  economically  than  ours  is.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  ratio  of  working  expenses  to  funds  received  is  large.  Yoy 
true !  we  wish  it  were  not  so,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  it  less. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it.  One  by  reducing  the  working  expendi- 
ture— ^a  few  weeks'  practical  work  in  the  office  would  show  that  could 
hardly  be  done.  There  is  another  and  a  better  way — ^incbsaab  ths 
INCOME.  It  takes  as  long  to  enter,  to  post,  and  to  acknowledge  a  subscrip- 
tion of  a  shilling  as  of  a  sovereign ;  the  paperi  ink,  and  postage  are  the 
same  in  one  instance  as  the  other.  Let  the  same  number  of  constituents 
double  or  quadruple  their  contributions,  and  the  working  expenses  for 
clerical  work  need  not  be  one  penny  more. 


Might  not  our  collectors  render  us  very  efficient  help  ?    We  are  already 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  what  they  do  ;  all  moneys  collected  by  them 
are  forwarded  to  the  Society  free  of  any  expense.    Would  it  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  'enlarge  the  subscription  list  ?    We  sometimes  fancy  that  our 
friends  do  not  seek  out  small  subscriptions,  and  much  is  lost  in  conse- 
quence.    May  we  ask  them  to  try  to  get  subscribers,  even  though  the 
sums  contributed  maybe  very  small?   A  poor  Christian  thinks  the  shilling, 
which  alone  he  is  able  to  subscribe,  is  too  small  a  «um  to  be  given  as  a 
subscription.    No;  it  is  not!    If  he  cannot  give  more  let  him  give  this. 
It  will  be  adding  to  the  trouble  the  collectors  already  take  if  they  look 
after  these  small  amoimts  ;  but  are  they  going  to  regard  trouble  in  work 
done  for  Christ?     We  have  no  doubt  systematic  management  in  oar 
churches  would  double  our  income,  and  the  enlarged  income  would  be 
obtained  as  easily  as  the  present  sum  is. 


We  shall  be  very  glad  if  any  of  our  friends  who  may  have  suggestions  to 
make  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  Society  would  kindly  make  them.  We 
invite  the  cordial  co-operation  of  pastors,  officers,  and  especially  our  col- 
lectors. Our  great  desire  is  to  deepen  interest  in  the  Society  itself,  snd 
one  way  of  doing  it  is  to  get  our  friends  to  help  us.  Interesting  incidents 
connected  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  especially  at  stations  where  the 
funds  of  the  Society  are  spent,  will  always  be  acceptable. 
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Ireland. 

Our  brother  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Cloixgh,  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
account  of 

"  WORK  IN  THE  TENT," 

"  The  tent  has  been  pitched  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  the  townoryillage 
of  Grummdinj  about  nine  miles  north  of  BaUymena,  in  rather  a  mountainous 
district,  close  on  the  mining  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  as  yet  a  yery 
thickly  populated  district ;  and  some  few  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  Its  inhabitants  are  about  half 
Romanists  and  half  nominal  Protestants,  possessing  about  the  least  per-centage 
of  real  Ohristians  of  any  place  I  know  under  the  name  of  Proteitant  North. 

**  When  I  first  Tiaited  the  district  seyen  years  ago  I  found  not  one  decide 
Ohristtan  in  or  beyond  Newtown  Qrnmmelin,  stretching  to  the  sea  for  ten 
miles ;  now  we  hare  eight  members  in  our  little  church  at  Olough  firom  the 
mining  district. 

''There  seemed  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  site  for  the  tent.  When 
obtained,  and  the  tent  erected,  I  dreaded  the  attendance.  The  throne  of  grace 
was  onr  place  of  appeal  Prayerfully  we  opened  the  tent  on  Tuesday,  the  8lh 
inst.  Being  the  first  speaker  myself  I  did  not  anticipate  the  filling  of  many 
seats,  as  our  opponents  blamed  me  for  bringing  the  tent ;  also,  being  warned  by 
their  ministers  not  to  go  to  the  tent,  the  hope  of  success  seemed  to  be  gone. 
Howeyer,  the  people  began  to  come  in,  until  about  one  hundred  were  around 
us — Roman  Catholics  along  with  the  rest.  A  more  attentiye,  quiet  congre- 
gation you  would  not  find  in  London.  Spell-bound,  they  sat  for  an  hour  and « 
quarter  night  after  night ;  on  an  ayerage  this  has  been  our  congregation.  On 
Lord's-day  night  about  two  hundred  were  present,  and  some  appeared  deeply 
moyed.  Mr.  Simpson  is  with  us  since  last  week,  and  I  had  Mr.  M.  Bacon  holp« 
ing  also.  These  two,  with  a  night  or  two  from  Mr.  Phillips,  will  fill  our  mission 
with  the  tent  here.    There  are  §igns  for  good  already. 

*<  PS.— Shall,  D.Y.,  report  more  fully  in  a  few  days." 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  the  following  note  was  receiyed.    May  the 

Lord  abundantly  bless  the  work  ! — 

'*  DsAR  Mb.  Sampson,— Just  another  line  about  the  tent  seryices  and  its 
next  moyement  We  had  Mr.  Bacon  with  us  from  Ballymena  last  night. 
It  was  one  of  our  best  week-night  meetings  of  this  week.  Bat  what  will 
be  yery  pleasing  to  you,  I  am  sure,  was  the  information  that  one  of 
the  miners,  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  become  anxious  about  his  soul's 
ealyaiion  through  these  seryioes  (a  goodly  number  of  them  keep  around 
the  tent).  He  says  he  now  wants  to  see  his  way  out  of  helL  He  has  been  led 
into  it ;  now  he  needs  deliyerance  from  it.  This  is  worth  all  the  effort  put  forth 
as  yet." 

The  following  report  of  our  brother  Phillips  will  show  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  work,  and  how  our  gracious  Sayiour  is  helping  and 
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blessing  our  brethren  in  the  work.    listen  to  his  dosing  request,  sod  prsy 

for  them :— 

"  Mt  deab  Sir, — I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Lord's  work  in  conneotioa 
with  the  Grange  is  progressing  fayonrably,  the  interest  in  the  eci vices  oa 
Lord's-days  being  steadily  maintained,  and  onr  hearts  are  often  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  many  strangers  who  join  us  in  our  worship ;  and  although  we  sze 
unable  as  yet  to  report  any  additions  to  the  church,  yet  we  see  signs  of 
awakened  interest  in  some  who  attend  with  us,  and  are  looking  witii  hope  to 
the  d»y  when  they  will  be  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  ia 
their  right  mind.  There  are  others  who  have  received  the  grace  of  God,  bat 
have  not  as  yet  been  baptized ;  I  trust  they  will  shortly  be  led  to  identify 
thempelTes  with  the  people  of  God,  and  by  a  public  profession  declare  them- 
selves to  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  We  are  able  to  report  a  little  revival  of  interest 
in  tbe  Sabbath-schools ;  many  more  are  in  attendance ;  but  we  find  a  great 
difficulty  in  getting  suitable  teachers  for  some  of  the  senior  classes,  which  are 
composed  principally  of  young  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  are  married. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  in  part  I  have  (though  at  considerable  inoonvenienoe  to 
myself)  for  months  past  taken  one  of  the  senior  Bible-classes.  I  trust,  however, 
our  heavenly  Father  will  raise  up  a  faithful  servant  for  this  important  post 
We  have,  by  God's  help,  been  enabled  to  keep  up  our  usual  weekly  services, 
forty -four  of  which  have  been  held  during  the  quarter,  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  over  2,000,  or  an  average  of  about  fifty.  Ei^teen  of  these 
services  have  been  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TuUyhill,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  attended,  especially  at  the  station  nearest  Portglenone,  where,  for  the  last 
two  months,  we  have  held  the  meeting  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  which  has  beea 
very  well  filled.  Nine  services  were  held  in  national  schools,  and  the  rest  in 
cottages,  bams,  and  lofts.  Our  temporary  illness  somewhat  interfered  with  onr 
pastoral  visitation;  but,  this  notwithstanding,  we  have  been  enabled  to  pay  abont 
one  hundred  and  fifty  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  members,  which,  from  the  scattered 
position  of  their  habitations,  has  cost  us  much  labour.  We  are  in  these  vinti 
brought  face  to  faoe  with  much  poverty,  privation,  and  distreas,  and  almost 
nal^edness,  and  it  grieves  us  much  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  relieve  and 
mitigate  this  distress.  One  case  among  others  haimts  me  as  an  instance  of  a 
brave  struggle  with  poverty.  A  man  and  his  wife,  both  members^  are  living, 
with  six  chUdreD,  in  a  hut  (which  in  England  would  be  esteemed  a  miserable 
stable)  about  twelve  feet  by  fourteen,  constituting  a  living  apartment,  bed- 
room, and  spaoe  for  two  looms,  each  occupying  about  eight  feet  by  six  feet.  To 
introduce  the  last  loom,  which  has  but  recently  been  effected,  the  bedstead  bsd 
been  cat  to  pieces  to  form  a  loft  over  a  part  of  the  room  for  a  bedroom  for  the 
children.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  pleasure  which  the  father  expreased  in 
being  able  to  introduce  this  second  loom,  and  the  contentment  which  beamed 
in  his  countenance  at  the  introduction  of  this  new  weapon  with  which  to  battle 
with  poverty. 

'*  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case ;  many  besides  are  tmable,  for  want  of  soitabls 
clothing,  to  attend  the  meaaa  of  grace.  I  trust,  however,  if  the  Lord  wills  it 
so,  that  matters  wiU  shortly  imprqve,  but  at  present  the  prospect  ia  dark* 
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**  Labovring  among  sooh  aoenes,  one  is  inspired  with  eenietfc  prayers  and 
heartfelt  deairee  that  Gk)d  would  speedily  again  yisit  this  land  with  the  gracious 
reviying  influences  of  His  Spirit,  that  heart  and  home,  hill  and  dale*  may 
echo  with  His  praise.    Brethren,  pray  for  us !  " 

The  following  report  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  work  was  crowded  out  by 
matter  it  was  important  to  pnblish,  or  it  would  haTe  appeared  earlier. 
It  breathes  a  true  missionary  spirit,  and  speaks  of  good  work  done  £ar 
the  Master : — 

"  By  the  help  of  God  I  have  been  enabled  to  go  through  my  loyed  work  for 
the  last  three  months  without  interruption .  My  health  has  kept  tolerably  good , 
and  my  labours,  on  the  whole,  hare  been  very  cheering. 

*'  At  Afigliavey  I  opened  an  '  inquirers*  class '  about  two  months  since. 
It  commenced  with  about  a  dozen  persons,  chiefly  of  the  young  of  our  own  congre- 
gation,  for  whom  it  was  principally  designed.  It  soon  began  to  increase^  yarioud 
persons  who  attend  the  *  Gospel  meetings'  being  thankful  for  the  '  liberty,  of 
coming.  Now  it  numbers  nearly  forty,  many  of  whom  are  aged  men  and 
women.  I  may  simply  say  that,  so  tar,  this  eflbrt  seems  to  be  blessed  with 
eyident  approval  by  the  beloyed  Master.  I  need  not  go  into  partioulars  about 
it  now,  but  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  am  quite  confident  than 
were  you  to  spend  one  evening  with  us  in  this  exercise,  you  would  say  t^  a 
Society  woulid  be  well  rewarded  for  all  the  expenses  of  this  station,  eyen  if 
nothing  else  was  being  done.  I  may  remark  that  I  am  greatly  encouraged  in 
this  part  of  my  work  by  the  presence  and  assistance  of  tvo  aged  brethren  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

"  Two  persons  haye  been  baptized  and  added  to  the  church  since  my  last,  and 
one  is  proposing  for  admission.  Others  are  seardung  the  Word,  and  gradually 
feeling  their  way.  A  new  district  for  occasional  preaching  is  also  opened. 
Surely  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  write  at  the  end  of  all  this^EsBN-BZER. 

*'  While  at  Caimdaiay  there  has  been  no  increase  to  the  church,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  brethren  and  their  families  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  oircun^stances.  They  are  far  scattered;  and  many  of  them  are  aged 
and  frail,  and  in  the  winter  season  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
them  to  make  their  way  through  the  glens.  Still,  it  is  yery  cheering  to  see  the 
marked  interest  they  continue  to  take  in  coming  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  with  joy  in  their  countenances  and  gratitude  on  their  lips,  to  the  God  of 
loye  for  the  opportunities  they  enjoy,  and  expressions  of  deep  regret  that  they 
are  not  able,  financially,  to  prove  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  the  Society  for 
their  present  means  of  comfort.  The  young  members  of  the  church  haye  been 
greatly  blessed  in  their  eflbrts  to  revive  the  Sabbath-school.  The  Gospel  meet- 
ings continue  large.  The  little  chapel  has  been  always  filled  during  the  winter 
nights,  and  the  attention  is  always  most  marked  and  serious,  and  I  hear  of 
some  who  are  searching  after  the  old  paths  of  the  fiook  and  thinking  of 
coming  out. 

"  Dear  brother,  the  work  is  the  Lord's  in  every  step  of  it.  It  is  blessed, 
indeed,  to  do  and  to  sufler  in  such  a  cause.  The  poor,  weak,  unworthy  labourer 
has  often  to  mourn  in  sowing  his  precious  seed.    But  if  we  sow  in  hope,  most 
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undoubtedly  we  shall  reap  in  joy,  retomisg  with  our  arms  full  of 
Pray  for  us,  that  the  Lord  may  use  us  and  bless  as  more  abimdantly." 


SvihtcriptMM  received  from  May  24th  to  June  24t^  1880L 


LoMiwir  Asm  yiCDIITT— 

Barroir,  Hr.  8.  (SMdal)     21    0 

Benham,  Mr.  J.  (SpeoiAl)     10    0 

Bow  Oh»pel  8nndaT-«dhool 5    0 

Oomgtm,  Mr.  Q.  T.  (2  yaata)     2    2 

Dalston  Juaotton  Gbapel  (OoUoetioii)    2  11 


PtMman;  Mr.  O.  8.  (2  jmn) 
OT0om,Mn. 


...    ••• 


...    •••    ...    •••    •••    ••• 


•.•    ■.•    •.« 


...    ».. 


Hellicr,  Mr.  R.  (2  jmn) 
Loflh,  Sir  Bobcrt  (Bpedal) 
Milli,Mr.W.(2  7«m)... 
Olney,  Mr.  J.  T.  (Sp«dal) 
Olnayf  Mr.  W. ... 
Do.  (Speoia)) ... 
Ohujf  Mr.  W.,  jna. 
Potiar,  Mr.  J.  L.     . 
Biokatt,  Mr.  W.  B.  (Bpedal) 
Bogtxfl,  Mrs.  (2  yean) 

Varley,  Mr.  Benrv 

Yerxum  Ohapel,  Uiiff'e  Groie 
Ward,  Mr.  (Special) 


...  ...  ... 


•••  ... 


•••  •«• 


...  ... 


■••  ..•  •••  ••• 


...  ...  .*.  ... 


.*•  •.. 


...  ...  •••  ... 


. • .  ••• 
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1 

20 
1 
1 
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2 

0 
I 
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0 
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1 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•..   ..«   •••   ... 


0  10  6 


6L0Vei8TKB8HXaX~ 

Briitol— 
Bnckintham  Cbapel  (OoU.)    0   0   6 
Do.,  Snnday-iobool      ...    0  14    6 

10   0    0 

eioQoeitcr  and  Hertford  iJModatton  15   0   0 


BeauUen,  Ber.  J.  B.Bort  (Speolal) 
Sonthem  AjHodatton 
Do.  (Spefllal) ... 


«■•        ••• 


•••       •••       •••       %•• 


.  1 
.150 
.    6 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


Aahfoid,  Ber.  T.  COark ... 

tiAKCABHiaB— 


•.«    •*« 


••• 


0    5    0 


Beetle  (SubecriptioBfl) 5  0    0 

Leii  allowed  for  l>aou  ...    2  16    5 

2  12    7 

T  iyenoel,  Mr.  J.  Honghtoii  (Speoial).  10    0   0 
MaBoIieiter,  Union  OhapeL 10    0    0 


HOUMOVrBSHISl— 

AberfaTenny  (per  Mias  Brans)  ... 


0  14    4 


XToEroLX— 
Swaffliam  (per  Bar.  O.  OoQld)  ... 


VoaTHAXPTOxsn 
GuUtboroaih,  A  Mend 


Gooaey,  Mn...  ^ 
Gotoh^Mr.T.H. 
HullfMra.  .. 


»..    •*• 


...    .«•    ••• 


0  16  0 
110 
0  10    0 


5   6   1 


0  10  • 


2   1  0 


SVKXZT^ 

limpoOeld  (ToIb  of  OburBh) 
Satton(OollnliaB)...   ^  — 


oie  0 

10  0  2 


Leamincton,  Warvkk  QUeei  Obayel 

(SpeoUl) 


•••   ••• 


•••    •••    ••• 


WXLT-HXIX— 

Downton     (Sobeoripttoniy   per  Ukm 


•••       ••« 


2  l«  • 


1  10  0 


A.  M.  Taunton) 

Yoaxesn*— 

Beverley  (Sabe.  and  OoDeotfen) 
Ootiierton,Mr.P.Balnbddse     ^.    ...  0  It  • 
Leedi(perMiMBaxfaB,addltiflBaI)...   0  7  I 


•  ••       •«• 


too 


W4 

-Oynao"  (Special) 


•••      ••• 


w—       —      ••• 


Thb  OHAincaL  InjurDe— 

Jerwy,  St.  Haiiei'a  (par  Mr. 
Humby) 


J.  T. 


••.    ••. 


10    0   0 


12  10   0 


AtUone— 
BngHdk,  Mr.  B. 
Greene,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Perry.Maaara.B.aM. 
Wakefield,  Mn.  ^    ... 


•••    •«• 


0  10  0 
...10  0 
.«    1    0   0 

•..too 
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Subsoriptions  in  aid  of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  IGssion  win  bo 
thankfully  received  by  tlie  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Baook,  Esq.,  69,  Fleet-stMt, 
London,  E.C.,  and  by  Ber.  W.  Sampson,  Secretary,  at  the  IGssion  Hoooe, 
Castle-street,  Holbom,  London,  E.G.  Contributions  oan  also  be  paid  st 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Beyan,  Iritton,  &  Co.'s,  Lombard-street. 


London :  Tatm  k  ALBZAiiDin,  Printera,  Lonsdale  Boildinsa,  GhanoaiT  Lam,  W.a 
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TO    OUR   EEADERS. 

E  very  gladly  acknowledge  the  following  special  contributions 
towards  the  debt  on  the  Mission  :-^ 

£      8.     d. 

Mr.  Nutter          50    0  0 

Boy.  S.  H.  Booth          5    0  0 

Mr.  A.  Curtis 2    2  0 

The  Church  at  Maryport  10  0 

The  Church  at  George-street,  Plymouth  7  12  0 

Mrs.  Paul           10    0  0 

-which,  with  £162  15s.  6d.  acknowledged  last  month,  makes  the  total  £238  9s.  6d. 

For  the  debt  to  be  wiped  off,  therefore,  we  shall  need  a  further  sum  of 
£1,360.  The  financial  year  closes  on  September  iSOth.  What  an  intense 
relief  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  present  a  clear  balance-sheet!  Very  few 
churches  haTC  as  yet  responded  to  the  earnest  appeals  already  made.  Will 
all  readers  of  this  month's  Chbonicle  urge  upon  the  churches  to  which 
they  belong  the  great  need  we  are  in,  and  try  to  get  a  collection  ?  Or 
will  every  reader  give  or  collect  a  small  sum  ?  We  are  more  and  more 
•convinced  it  is  to  increasing  the  number  of  small  subscriptions  we  must 
look,  both  for  liquidating  the  debt  and  putting  the  income  of  the  Society 
on  a  better  footing. 


Personally  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  friends  whose  contributions 
.are  referred  to  above,  and  equally  so  tor  the  kind  and  generous  sympathy 
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manifested  in  their  letters.  Indeed,  all  our  friends,  whether  sending 
ordinary  or  special  contributions,  have  cheered  us  very  much  by  their 
hearty  kindness.  It  is  invidious  to  particularise,  but  Mr.  Nuttei^s  letter 
came  under  such  special  circumstances  it  was  more  than  usually  gratifying. 
We  were  on  a  visit  to  the  churches  maintained  by  our  Miscion  in  Ireland. 
After  a  very  fatiguing  week  we  had  reached  Belfast,  where  our  brethren 
were  holding  their  Association  meetings.  On  the  previous  Saturday  evening 
the  printed  programme  of  the  Association  services  had  been  put  into  our 
hands.  We  found  that  our  brethren,  with  the  characteristic  generosity  of 
Irishmen,  had  published  «i8  to  preach  on  the  Monday  evening,  to  take  part 
in  an  Evangelistic  service  on  ^Tuesday  <evening,  and  to  preside  at  a  Public 
Service  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  an  intimation  accompanied  it  that  we- 
were  expected  to  take  the  largest  share  in  that  service,  and  this,  though 
it  was  quite  understood  that  we  were  closely  to  attend  to  the  businefis 
transactions  during  the  whole  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  We  left 
Belfast  on  Thursday  morning  for  Carrickfergus,  where  we  were  announced 
to  hold  a  missionary  meeting  in  the  evening.  We  reached  the  quiet 
home  of  our  good  old  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  father  of  oar  Insh 
Mission,  not  a  little  fatigued,  and  hopiog  to  have  a  few  quiet  hours  bdoxe 
the  evening.  There  a  batch  of  letters  awaited  us,  and  wt  knew  at  4moe 
the  day  must  be^^ent  in  writing.  But  the  first  we  opened  was  that  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Nutter — fuU  of  warm^  brotherly  feeling,  and  £50  towards  the 
debt.  How  our  hearts  leaped  for  joy,  and  if  we  did  not  go  down  on  our 
knees,  yet  our  whole  soul  poured  itself  out  in  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  loving  kindness.  Again  we  thank  our  friend,  and  our 
prayer  ia  that  this  debt  aiay  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  paat. 


For  there  is  so  mudb  work  to  be  done — that  is,  00  nueh  real  missMaiy 
work — ^both  in  Oreai  iBntaJn  and  w  foeland,  slihat  we  AaU  hiwie  aeed  of 
all  the  Bubseriptions  that  come  in.  Bight  glad  are  we  to  be  aUe  to  say 
that,  notwkhstaading  tike  heavy  pressure  of  this  debt  and  the  great 
depression  of  trade  that  still  exi^,  the  Gonunittee  mean  eameady  to 
eoiwider  every  caae  that  comes  before  it,  aiod  that  not  with  a  view  of 
dielving  it,  but  of  helping  it»  if  possible.  And  most  ainoerdy  do  wa 
believe  that  this  ia  the  only  eoimd  policy  for  the  Somlgr  to  adoptat  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  simply  suicidal  to  say.  We  are  in  debt^  aad  therefore 
we  cannot  even  consider  new  cases.  We  have  a  work  committed  to  us  by  the 
churches,  and,  God  helping  us,  we  mean  to  do  it ;  and  we  shall  have  no 
right  to  expect  the  ohurches  to  rally  round  un  ubIbbs  thc^  eoe  we  mean 
wevk.    We  hold  that  the  best  way  of  getting  the  d^t  paid  off  it  to  dior 
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-the  ehnrehes  thai  we  are  wme  if  a  ease  is  made  oat  we  sfaaS  entertain  it, 
and  confidentiy  appeal  to  them  to  sustain  ns. 


Two  sucli  eases  have  been  before  the  Committee  and  accepted  by  them 
thiB  month — cases  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  as  thoroughly  mis- 
sionary in  their  character  as  any  diort  t»  ttlhst  l^e  Gospel  to  the  Ganges 
or  the  Congo.  A  good  brolher  called  on  us  a  few  weeks  ago  to  see  if  he 
•could  get  aid  from  a  certain  fund.  It  was  soon  evident  that  he  was  in- 
•eligible  for  it.  B«fe  there  waa  a  gemuine  ring  about  hia  story  that  made 
•our  hearts  warm  towatffds  him.  In  brief,  it  waa  ti» :  Bv  his  own  unaided 
cfTort  he  had  collected'  money  and  bought  a  piece  of  ground  at  Bromley- 
l>y-Bow,  situated  in  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  locality 
-where  no  Nonconformist  plaee  of  worship  exists  for  6<xne  distance  from 
it.  He  had  raided  £1,600,  and  bnilt  and  paid  for  a  good  school-room.  A 
large  number  of  ehildren  were-  in  the  school,  and  the  building  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  worship  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  was  well  attended. 
But,  being  a  school-room,  and  therefore  not  furnished  as  a  chapd,  the 
people  did  not  take  sittings,  and  did  not  contribute  enough  for  his  support. 
He  waa  raising  ^nds  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  and  if  he  could  only  get 
:a  little  assistance  for,  say,  three  years,  he  was  certain  he  could  get  the 
whole  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  chapel,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
thoroughly  independent  church,  and  one  able  to  assist  others.  We  said 
to  him,  "  Can  you  give  reference*  to  authenticate  your  statement  ? "  for 
we  felt  at  once  that  if  this  case  was  gentdne  there  could  be  no  case  more 
worthy  of  aid  from  the  Home  Mission;  in  fact,  it  was  just  such  a  case  as 
it  was  established  to  aid.  He  at  once  furnished  the  references.  We  give 
^heir  testimony.     Mr.  James  Harvey  writes  :— 

"  Mount  Gkovb,  Gbeek  Hill  Boad. 

"  HaaiP8T!ead,  N.W.,  JwM  2a,  1880. 

'<  Mr  DBAA  Ssa^-^I  am  glaf  to  find  that  tbe  Bev.  W.  T.  Lamboumo  ha« 
rapplied  to^  the  Home  Miasion  Coamittea.  I  am.  well  aoquaiAMl  with  his  wozl:, 
4Uid  have  helped  him  in  it>  and  he  has  frequently  consulted  me  during  tha 
-progress  of  his  work,  and  probably  it  is  owing  to  a  conference  with  him  and  hia 
^deacons  by  Mr.  Bickett  and  myself  that  he  now  seeks  the  ud  of  the  Home 
.Sfisaiim  Commrttee*    .    •    • 

"I  Tinted  hia  plluiar  one  Sunday  e^jteningrnot  long  amoe.  Tlwpopulatioiiia 
simply  (iens^  and  no  other  Nonconformist  place  near.  The  people  ace  poob 
*The  school-room  was  well  filled,  and  I  doubt  not  if  a  good  dhapel  was  ereoted 
it  would  soon  be  filled,  if  not  at  once.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  the  people 
to  get  the  ohapel  built^  and  swpj^t  tkt  minister  also,  for  three  or  four  years.  If 
iim  Horna  Mianon  Oommittoe  oould  see  its  way  to  take  up  this  case  I  think 
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they  would  find  a  general  response  from  Ohiistian  friends.  The  London 
Baptist  Assooiatlony  according  to  its  roles,  cannot  take  np  the  case.  I  shall  be 
yery  glad  if  the  Home  Mission  Oommittee  can. 

*<  I  am,  yonrs  truly, 
"  Eev.  W.  Sampson,  Secretary,  "  Jab.  Habvey, 

<'  Baptist  Union  Home  Mission." 

And  OUT  brother,  Mr.  Cuff,  adds  his  word  thus : — 

"  ShOBEDITOH  TABEBITAGfLE,  /«Zy  15,  1880. 

'<  My  dear  Mb.  Sampson, — ^I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  by  notice  of  Committee 
meeting  on  Tuesday  next,  that  I  shaU  not  be  able  to  be  with  you.  Our  annuil 
excursion  is  fixed  for  that  day,  and,  as  so  many  persons  go,  I  must  go  with  them. 

« I  see  by  the  agenda  that  Mr.  Lamboume's  case  will  come  on.  I  do  hope 
this  will  be  entertained  and,  if  possible,  granted.  It  is  simply  a  deqperate  casa, 
and  Mr.  Lambourne  will  leaye  of  neoessity,  unless  some  help  from  eomewhere 
is  forthcoming.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  for  the  work  to  stop,  aa  there  ii 
a  yery  large  piece  of  ground  for  a  chapel  in  a  first-rate  position.  I  know  the 
present  school-room  is  of  little  use  for  church  life  and  a  solid  work.  Mr» 
Lambourne  has  worked  yery  hard,  and  deseryes  help,  and  yery  deeply  needs  it. 

'*  I  am  yery  sorry  I  cannot  be  at  the  meeting,  as  I  could  haye  answered  all 
questions  and  explained  the  whole  thing. 

"  I  am,  dear  friend,  youre  sinoerely, 

"W.  Cuff." 

The  Committee  could  not  resist  such  testimony;  they  voted  him  £50 
for  this  year,  and  mean  to  do  it  next  year  also. 


Another  case  was  also  accepted.  A  young  man  living  in  a  country 
village  is  brought  to  Christ.  The  only  place  of  worship  in  the  village  \& 
the  parish  church,  where  anything  but  the  Gospel  is  preached.  He  does 
what  he  can  in  a  quiet,  simple  way  to  make  the  truth  known.  A  few  are 
gathered  in  a  room ;  he  talks  to  them  and  reads  with  them.  Qradually 
the  numbers  increase,  and  the  room  is  too  small.  He  rents  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  builds  a  small  chapel  on  it.  He  collects  £150  to  pay  lor  the 
chapel.  The  people  collect  enough  themselves  to  pay  the  ground-rent  and 
other  expenses,  amounting  to  some  £12  or  £15  a-year.  He  gives  his- 
services.  He  is  obliged  to  remove  to  some  distance,  but  he  goes  down 
and  conducts  service  every  Lord's  Day  still.  He  i^  not  rich ;  in  fact,  was 
only  a  working  man,  and  is  now  struggling  to  establish  himself  in  a  little 
business.  His  travelling  expenses  come  to  about  £16  a-year.  The  Asso- 
ciation gives  him  a  small  vote ;  and  our  Committee  is  asked  to  contribute 
towards  the  balance.  From  what  we  know  of  the  case  ourselves  it  is  a 
purely  missionary  effort.    Here  is  a  good  man  working  hard  all  the  w«ek» 
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and  he  travels  down  to  minister  on  the  Lord^s  Day  to  a  few  people  whom 
he  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  together ;  and  is  such  work  to  stop 
because  he  and  thej  arc  too  poor  to  meet  his  travelling  expenses  ?  Right 
glad  are  we  that  the  Committee  mean  to  help  him.  He  need  now  be 
under  no  fear  that  his  travelling  expenses  will  be  met. 

It  may  be  said — it  has  been  said — "  Oh,  there  are  three  thousand  such 
cases  that  could  be  found ! "  Our  reply  is  very  simple.  "  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  three  thousand  such  cases.  We  should  be  glad  to  bring 
three  thousand  such  cases  before  the  Committee,  and  we  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  three  thousand  such  cases  to  bring  before  the 
churches  of  England,  assured  that  we  should  not  have  to  plead  for  them 
in  vain." 


In  our  last  number  we  asked  for  suggestions  or  correspondence  from 

friends.    We  have  received  the  following,  which  we  publish  with  great 

pleasure.     We  trust  it  is  an  indication  of  awakening  interest  in  the 

Society:— 

**  To  the  Editor  of  ^  Chbokigle. 

"  Mt  deab  Sib, — ^For  many  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  liission,  but  never  with 
more  zest  than  its  last  two  numbers.  Without  a  word  of  disparagement  to  the 
official  conduct  of  the  paper  in  times  gone  by,  I  rejoice  to  see  indications  of  its 
being  conducted  with  increased  vigour,  which,  in  the  end,  must  tell  in  favour 
of  the  work  it  advocates.  May  you  soon  see  tangible  proofs  that  your  under- 
taking of  this  onerous  work  is  everywhere  appreciated.  Don't  be  discouraged 
if  you  get  the  retort, '  Ah,  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean,'  'Wait  a  bit,  and  we'll 
see  if  Mr.  Sampson  does  any  better  than  previous  secretaries,'  and  such  like  cold- 
water  cIuILb.  If  you,  as  a  new  broom,  can  fire  others  by  your  ardour  to  sweep 
clean  this  wretched  debt,  all  honour  to  you.  Years  ago,  when  your  respected 
predeoeesor,  Mr.  Kirtland,  used  to  come  to  the  city  I  then  resided  in,  we  felt 
that  any  sum  less  than  £10,000  a- year  for  this  Home  and  Irish  Mission  was 
not  worthy  of  the  denomination,  and  the  same  must  be  felt  now.  Let  the 
word  go  forth,  then, '  Wanted,  ten  thousand  pounds.*  To  attain  this,  fling  far  and 
wide  copies  of  the  letter  to  pastors  and  deacons,  and  your  own  personal  paper, 
headed,  '  Is  there  not  a  Cause  P '  Specially  let  these  be  placed  in  all  pews  the 
Sunday  previous  to  a  collection  being  made,  with  a  word  or  two  from  the 
pulpit,  asking  people  to  take  them  home,  carefully  read  same,  and  then  give 
*  as  Ghod  hath  prospered  them,'  if  ever  so  little.  In  your  case, '  be  giveth  twice 
who  gives  quickly.'  In  most  of  our  Sunday-schools,  quarterly  mission 
meetings  are  held  in  the  afternoon  of  one  Sunday.  In  every  case  let  there  be 
a  penny  collection  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  let  your  cause  take  its  turn  with 
the  *  Sunday-school,' '  Continental,' '  Foreign,'  and  other  missions.  I  name  a 
penny  collection,  as  from  experience  we  have  found  that  the  smallness  of  the 
sum  frightens  no  one,  induces  all  to  give  instead  of  leaving  it  to  a  comparative 
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i»w,  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  hinder  anyone  giving  more.  In 
•elaases  a  liBt  of  subjects  for  the  quarter  is  drawn  out,  and  in  the  one  I  meet 
with  next  Sunday,  I  hope  to  bring  this  up  to  the  young  men  present,  uk 
their  aid,  and  distribute  to  each  a  copy  of  your  Ghbokiols.  I  am  afraid  to 
say  mere>  now,  but  by  sack  taoties  as  these  bttng  adopted  eretywhete^ 
simple  as  they  may  be,  I  am  oonrinoed  that  your  debt  would  soon  beooaie  a 
thing  of  the,  past,  and  a  fair  prospect  opened  up  of  realising  an  annoal  income 
of  £10,000.  Let  us  all  try — loiU  it,  and  it  is  as  good  as  done.  May  Gkid  blesi 
your  every  labour,  and  guide  you  in  all  your  thoughts  and  words. 

«'  Tours  faithfully, 
"  LeieMier.'*  "H.  0. 

We  gave  in  the  last  number  of  the  Chsonicle  an  account  of  the 

'  opening  of  the  campaign  with  the  tent.     Our  brother  Bamsey,  of  Clough,  in 

whose  district  it  was  first  pitched,  giyes  the  following  encouraging  account 

of  the  results  of  the  services  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Chbohicli 

for  July : — 

*' Our  tent  aervioesaie  over  here;  they  have' bete  attsBded  with  good  nnlli 
so  far  as  we  can  judge.  The  good  eflbcts  harvebeen  seen  in  the  breakiB^  down 
of  prejudices;  six  or  seven  profess  to  be  anxious  about  their  souls — and  then 
is  hope  of  some  coming  out  to  join  us. 

•<  I  made  a  collection  toward  mee^g  the  expense  of  the  tent.  Moat  of  it  wta 
given  by  our  own  people,  while  the  others  also  sitf  very  well  indeed.  We  raised 
J3.  It  dee»thepeoplie  good  to  give  in  tiiia  way.  There  might  be  t^  half  of 
rhe  tent  espeases  raised  aC  tilie  meetiagft" 

The  fidends  at  Waterford  have  asked  for  the  tent,  hwing  resolved  to 
make  an  e^rt  to  disturb  tiie  stagnatson  which  now  exists  in  that  flMirlnny 
Popish  diflptriet ;  the  resolve  is  a  brave  one.  Will  all  the  friends  of  the 
mission  make  this  work  with  the  tent  in  Waterford  a  special  subject  for 
prayer  ? 

The  work  ef  the  colporteur  in  Ireland  is  <A  the  first  impertaaee.  To 
rget  at  a  Romanwt  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulttes  known  to  the  misi- 
^onary  in  Ireland ;  but  the  colporteur  finds  it  comparatively  easy,  though 
in  his  case  it  is  only  easy  when  compared  with  the  almost  insuperable 
•difficulty  experienced  by  the  missionary.  The  following  iateresting  letter 
irom-  one  of  our  colpertew«  illusttntes  in  a  sinqple  yet  graphic  ymj  the 
work  of  these  good  brethren : — 


'*  Sw.  8m,— I  visited  a  Boman  Catholic  fomiJ^  The  kaua»  was  very 
nioely  adjusted.  The  governor  was  a  very^intelligent'looking  man.  I  a^ed 
liirn  if  he  would  speoulate  on  any  religieus  literatnie*  He  gsut^  declined, 
raying,  that  I  had  no  religious  literature  suitable  for  him.  I  said  I  had  the 
Bible  and  Testament,  whioh  are  -  the  most  kapcMrtant  of  all  booka.  '  But  yoo 
iiave  not  the  kind/  said  he,  *  that  I  would  read,  or  allow  to  be  read,  in  ay 
heuse.*    Yes,  I  siid,  I  have  the  Douay  veisiim ;  and  I  exhibited  i|»  aad  also 
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Toad  a  few  notes  of  the  Fathers  to  gain  his  attention,  and  afterwards  read  the 
ScriptoreSy  and  expounded  them  to  him ;  and  also  told  him  of  oar  lost  and 
mined  condition  by  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  and  from  this  misery  there  is  but  one 
escape,  and  that  is  by  a  simple  faith  in  that  all-safficient,  all- worthy  atonement 
once  made  by  the  Man  of  Suffering  on  Oalvary's  tree.  Thus  he  (the  Boman 
Catholic)  listened  to  these  words  with  rapt  attention.  When  I  was  going  away 
he  BoUcited  me  to  call  whenever  I  would  be  in  the  locality. 

"  I  Visited  another  Boman  Oa^olic  family,  and  exhibited  my  books ;  and  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  was  going  to  get  one  sold,  when  the  master  of 
the  family  came  in,  and  ordered  me  out  of  the  house,  for  '  a  blackguard  * ;  but 
I  seemed  impregnable.  Then  he  began  to  imprecate  a  thousand  evils  upon  my 
head,  and  to  curse  me  for  '  a  heretic/  and  to  get  out  of  the  house,  or  he  would 
put  me  out.  So  I  had  to  withdraw,  ere  I  would  experience  the  oil  of  the 
hazel. 

*'  One  night,  as  I  wm  oomiog  to  my  lodgings,  I  was  attraeted  to  a  littLa  hut 
by  the  cries  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  in  great  anguish.  I  immediately 
walked  towards  the  place  where  I  heard  the  sound  proceed  from.  I  entered  the 
hut ;  there  lay  an  old  woman  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  almost  expiring,  and  an  old 
man  and  woman  attending  to  her.  They  had  no  light ;  eyerything  was  as  dark 
as  midnight.  I  approached  towards  the  litter,  groping  my  way ;  the  only  thing 
I  had  to  direct  me  was  the  breathing  of  the  inyalid.  I  talked  to  her  about  her 
soul ;  she  seemed  to  despair  of  mercy.  I  illustrated  His  powers  to  save  by 
mentioning  some  of  the  demoniacs,  and  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  He  cast  seven 
devils.  'Now,'  said  I, '  if  you  were  to  meet  one  with  eight  He  could  save  her ; ' 
and  I  also  spoke  of  Paul,  whose  case  was  inveterate,  and  so  brought  the  con- 
versation to  a  close,  as  there  was  no  light  to  allow  me  to  read.  I  gave  them 
some  money  to  get  light,  and  also  nourishment  for  the  invalid.  Then  they 
returned  their  sincere  thanks  for  my  visit  and  assistance/' 


Contributuma  received  from  June  24th  to  July  22rui,  1880. 


IfOKDOir  AMD  YlCTNXTT^ 

Booth*  B«T.  8.  H.  (SpMlal) 5    0    0 

Ftnehley  (ColIeetioD)     3    7    3 

Karby,  Miss      I    L    o 

Onalow  Chapel,  Brompton  (OoUaotion)  4  16    0 

Sooke,  Hiss     110 


B«ading  (per  ICn.  Koora)    9    0    0 

BvCXXVOHAXSBnUI— 

Bcickhill 2    0    0 


€l7XB<U.AI(D— 

Karyport  (SpMul] 


...    ••■ 


CAXBmXDOMHIBB— 

Oambridgfl,  Mr.  J.  Nutter  (SpeolAl)  ...  50    0    0 


...    10    0 


•  ••       ■« 


Soutbamptoii— 
BaBt-8tr66t  ... 
Portland  Ohap«l 


■t       •••       ••• 


10    0 
S    2    0 


I   Devonbhi 

Appledore,  Mr.  Darraoott    

Nortii  Deyon  AuxiUary 

Fljmouiii,  Qeorge-street-' 

Woeklj  Offerings ..400 

Special  for  Debt 7  12    0 


...    ...    *• 


0  10    0 
4    8    6 


4  IS    6 


Colbheilir,  Mr.  O.A.Ha7ward 1  11  6 

Loughton^CallttJuon)    ^  5  14  4 

LAKOABBIBS'- 

LtT«rpool,P«mbiok6  Suadax«Mihoo]...  8    0  0 
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Leicutehihii 
Leicester,  Mn.  Paul  (SpeeUU)     10   0    0 

XiINCOLKBBX&K-^ 

Oaiiuboroiigh  •••    ...    I''    0    • 


HoXXOlTTHBHiaX— 

Newport,  ComTneroUl'-street 


15    0 


^TOTTIKO  HAlUKiaS— 

X^VWmcK  ee«       ■••        •••       •■•        •■•       •••        •••mL        & 

Nottiosluun     •••    ...    ...    <..    •••    •••  ftl    3     I 


6 


Boxxui 

Tftuntoiiy  P.  T.  8.  10   0 

BVWKX— 

Midlmnt    ..•    ..«  >    «•■  10    0    0 


'Wa&wxckisxi 

Bixmiiigb«in(perlCr.V.  Bwens) 11    S 

Bidington,  Mr.  J.  0.  Oneit 0    5 


6 
0 


^XLTUIII 

Seinl^,  Bay.  T.  Kinf    5   0    0 


WOBdlTSaSHX  EB — 

Astvood  Bftak,  ICrs.  Aostia... 


...QUO 


TomuHimx— 

HiUtaz— 
Trinity  Gh.  (Oollaclions)  ^    6    7    S 
Pelloa-kae  (SabMriptioBt)    S  IS  10 


Tb«  CaAxarsL  IsLJkXDS— 
Jenej,  Sk  Helier'a  .^ 


••«        •« 


10   6  1 


^   3  13   S 


Keftth,   aiamofgaa,  Mr.   A.   Ontti 

\9pOGUU/  ••«      ■••      •■•      •••      ..•      ■••      •••     Z     A    V 


■••      •• 


I&BLA9fO— 

AogluTey  (OoDectioii) 

OArtiekftaKna  (Odllaotioiii    

OaimdaisT  (Sabeeriptioiu) 

dooxnal  (Bente)      ^ 

Obnch  (For  Tent  Bspcnaae) 

Dablin,  AbbeyoSteee*.     

Teadn^ee,  A  Friend  (per  Ber. 

■Lv^MM^/      ••«       ••■       •«•       •••       •••        •■• 

Watertord  (Benti) » 


J. 


\    1  3 

S  10  0 
I  17  6 
3  10  19 

see 

7    5   0 

Oil   0 

SO    119 


Sabfldiptions  in  aid  of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  ICission  lill  bs 
thankfdlly  reodyed  by  the  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Baook,  Esq.,  69,  Fleai-street, 
London,  £.0.,  and  by  Rey.  W.  Sampson,  Secretary,  at  the  Mifwdun  Hooae, 
-Castle-street,  Holborn,  London,  B.C.  Contribntions  can  also  be  paid  st 
.Messrs.  Barclay,  Beyan,  Tritton,  &  Cc's,  Lombard-street. 
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THE  AUTUMNAL  MEETINGS. 

E  are  glad  to  have  to  announce  that  the  Autumnal  Session  of 
the  Baptist  Union  will  be  held  in  London  in  the  week  begin- 
ning Monday,  October  4th.    As  the  British  and  Irish  Home 
Missions  are  now  so  far  identified  with  the  Baptist  Union  as 
that  the  election  of  Committee  and  presentation  of  report  and 
annual  accounts  form  an  integral  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Autumnal 
Session,  the  fact  is  one  of  interest  and  importance  to  our  readers.    For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Union  it  meets  in  the  autumn,  not  in  the 
provinces  but,  in  London.    For  our  own  part  we  are  glad.    We  want 
London  to  sec  what  an  Autumnal  Session  really  is.    It  has  yet  only  seen 
the  Union  in  the  spring;  and.  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  spring  meetings  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  autumn 
meetings  for  attendance,  force,  interest,  and  spiritual  power.    The  country 
churches  have  wanted  to  give  London  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the 
Union  with  its  various  departments  and  affiliated  societies  really  is — and  we 
are  not  speaking  without  book  when  we  say  that  reason  has  weighed  with 
some  places  in  not  inviting  the  Union  this  year.    They  have  said  it  is  quite 
time  that  London  should  have  the  privilege  that  the  provinces  have  now 
had  for  so  many  years  of  receiving  the  Union  in  the  autumn.    And  the 
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country  churclies  will  be  glad  to  know  tliat  right  nobly  bare  fhe  nLetxopo* 
litan  churches  and  pastors  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  given 
them.  From  the  moment  when  it  was  seen  that  for  various  reaiions  it  was 
inconvenient  for  any  of  our  provincial  towns  or  cities  to  receive  the  TTnioD 
this  year,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  London  Baptist  Association,  the 
Eev.  W.  Penf  old  Cope,  took  the  matter  up ;  other  brethren  rallied  round 
him ;  and  when  we  found  that  our  brother,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  whose  adhesion 
to  a  movement  is  enough  to  secure  success,  at  once  threw  himptelf  into  it 
with  all  his  accustomed  energy,  we  began  to  feel  that  the  Aucumnal  Session 
this  year  might  form  an  era  in  its  history. 


And  why  should  it  not?  Notwithstanding  the  forebodings  of  feulure 
that  we  have  heard  in  certain  quarters,  we  are  anticipating  such  meetings 
as  the  Union  has  rarely  or  never  had  before.  These  forebodings 
of  failure  may,  indeed,  do  much  to  prevent  success.  If  an  enteipriae  is 
begun  and  carried  on  in  a  faint-hearted  and  doubting  spirit,  can  too  be 
surprised  if  it  does  not  succeed  ?  A  good  general  will  do  his  best  to  raise 
the  spirits  of  his  troops  when  he  leads  them  forth  to  the  battle.  We  are 
surprised  that  our  friend  and  brother,  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazihe, 
who,  though  years  are  evidently  beginning  to  mark  him,  retains  so  much 
of  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  youth,  says  that  he  regrets  the  visit  to 
London,  because  the  meetings  *'  will  lose  their  freshness  and  zest."  In  a 
most  friendly  way  we  ask  him  what  groimd  he  has  for  saying  so.  Have 
the  churches  in  London  lost  their  freshness  and  zest  ?  If  they  have,  it  is 
quite  time  that  others  came  to  infuse  new  freshness  and  zest  into  them. 
But  we  do  not  believe  it.  Our  knowledge  of  the  London  churches  is  by 
no  means  so  varied  and  extensive  as  that  of  our  brother,  but  he  is  uneon- 
ficiously  libelling  the  London  churches.  We  believe  they  will  take  up  this 
matter  with  a  warmth  and  spirit  which  will  show  that  they  have  at  least  as 
much  freshness  and  zest  as  their  country  brethren;  and  when  these 
honoured  brethren  from  the  different  counties  in  England  come  up  to  tibe 
great  gathering  in  the  metropolis  and  mingle  with  their  brethren  there,  we 
£hall  be  surprised  if,  after  all,  it  is  not  recognised  that  God's  hand  has  been 
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in  the  yarious  moyements  and  disappointments  that  haye  issued  in  the 
holding  of  an  Autumnal  Session  in  London. 

More  especially  are  we  glad  of  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Society 
mainly  represented  in  the  Chbokicxjb.  At  the  Autunmal  Session  the 
Committee  for  the  year  is  elected  and  the  annual  reports  and  accounts 
read.  And  let  it  be  noticed  that  all  nominations  for  the  new  Com- 
mittee must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by  the  30th  September 
at  the  latest.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  define  accurately  and  tersely 
what  is  to  be  the  leading  idea  to  be  kept  in  yiew  during  the  meetings 
Various  suggestions  haye  been  made,  and  they  aU  tend  in  the  one 
direction — to  make  the  meetings  pre-eminently  practical,  spiritual, 
deyout ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  feature  in  all  these  sugge6ti(ms» 
they  all  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  duty  and  need  of  Home  Missions.  To 
put  it  as  clearly  as  we  can,  the  thought  is  this — ^we  shall  meet  as  Christian 
churches ;  our  churches  want  their  own  spiritual  life  quickened  and  deep* 
ened ;  that  quickened  and  deepened  spiritual  life  will  manifest  itself  in 
more  deyoted  work  for  Christ,  in  true  eyangelistic  effort,  and  in  mission 
work.  Our  hope  and  expectation  is  that  all  the  speakers  will  keep  that 
before  them,  and  let  all  their  speeches  and  papers  lead  up  to  it  and  promote 
it.  To  say  nothing  here  of  the  Foreign  Mission  seirices,  which  this  year 
promise  to  be  of  surpassing  interest,  and  for  which  we  earnestly  entreat  the 
prayers  and  warmest  sympathy  of  our  readers,  the  meetings  wiU  be  made 
to  bear  more  practically  than  usual  upon  Home  Missions.  The  details  are 
not  yet  definitely  fixed ;  but  it  is  decided  that  on  Wednesday  morning  the 
Secretary  shall  read  a  paper  bringing,  amongst  other  things,  the  claims  and 
needs  of  the  Home  Missions  before  the  churches.  He  has  long  wanted  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this.  There  are  many  things  that  ought  to  be  said, 
and  must  be  said,  and  while  it  will  entail  a  yery  serious  addition  to  duties 
that  he  already  feels  sufficiently  onerous,  he  gladly  ayails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  so  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Union.    Time  will  be  giyen  for  a  full  and  frank  discussion. 

May  God's  Spirit  be  so  manifestly  in  the  assemblies  that  ministers  and 
delegates  may  all  receiye  a  great  quickening  impulse,  the  effects  of  which* 
shall  be  permanently  felt  through  all  the  churches  of  the  land ! 
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Since  our  last  issue  we  hare  receiyed  for  the  debt  the  foUowing 
Bums :— ' 

Mr.  James  Harvey 20    0  0 

Miss  Houghton  15    0  0 

Captain  McKay,  by  Mr.  J.  Benson  . .         • .      5    0  0 

Bey.  O.H.  Bouse 110 

Bouniemonth,  Westboume,  by  Bey.  B.  Colman  . .      10  0 
Bristol,  Buckingham  Chapel,  by  Miss  Florence  E. 

Leonard       3  12  6 

The  Church  at  Newport  Bead,  Middlesborough  . .      1  13  9 

47    7  3 

Amount  previously  acknowledged 238    9  6 

Total         ..         ..  £285  16  9 


We  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  Freeman  for  a  suggestion  that  the 
London  churches  should  be  asked  to  devote  the  first  Sunday  in  October  to 
a  Home  Mbsion  Service  and  Collection.  We  trust  our  contemporary  will 
not  think  that  the  suggestion  has  been  overlooked.  It  has  been  carefuUj 
considered,  and  very  gratefid  we  are  for  the  interest  the  su^;estion 
manifests  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  But  so  many  circumstances 
conspire  to  assure  us  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  carry  it  into  effect 
that  we  feel  it  would  be  imwise  to  attempt  it.  The  suggestion,  however, 
will  bear  fruit,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  adopted  in  its  entirety,  its  consideration 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  wider  plan  that  will  really  secure  the  object 
aimed  at. 


SYSTEMATIC  GIVING. 

We  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  following  letter.  We  are  more  and 
more  convinced  that  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  writer  lies  the  plan 
for  largely  increasing  the  income  of  our  societies.  What  is  wanted  is, 
first,  that  our  pastors'should  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  its  necessity,  and, 
secondly,  that  in  every  church  some  earnest,  quiet  business  man  or  woman 
should  take  it  up  and  steadily  work  it  Every  one  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  regular  collection  of  small  amounts  is  surprised  at  the 
amount  obtained  in^the  aggregate.    We  would  draw  special  attention  to 
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the  steady  increase  of  the  amount  subscribed,  a  testimony  at  once  to  the 
cfRcicncy  of  the  plan,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  carried 
out:— 

**  Baptist  Chtjroh,  Swapfhah,  Atigmt  3^2,  1880. 

**  My  beau  Sm,— Seeing  a  remark  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ohaokiole 
OF  THE  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Hoicb  Mission^  for  Augost,  1880,  signed 
'  H.  C.,'  stating  that  in  most  of  our  Sunday-schools  quarterly  mission  meetings 
are  held  in  the  afternoon  of  one  Sunday,  suggesting  that  in  every  case  a  fenny 
collection  for  a  specific  purpose  be  made,  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  that  plan 
were  to  be  adopted  and  thoroughly  carried  out  by  all  our  churches,  it  would 
increase  the  funds  of  the  Society  very  materially. 

'*  The  letter  referred  to  has  induced  me  to  write  you.  I  have  had  some  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years'  experience  of  a  system  by  which  our  Sunday-school 
has  raised  during  that  time  over  ^600,  and  by  which  system  the  amount  kas 
annually  increased.  Last  year  it  reached  the  sum  of  ^£76  13s.  8|d.  for  the 
year.  I  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  it  to  our  sister  churches,  it  being  very 
simple  and  easily  worked.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  every  Sunday-school 
1q  the  denomination  adopted  it  with  the  same  or  better  success  than  ourselvesi 
We  have  a  school  of  about  200  children ;  from  their  numbers,  we  invite  all  who 
are  willing  to  hdp  us  in  this  work,  they  first  obtaining  their  parents'  consent  to 
allow  them  to  become  collectors. 

«  The  children  are  instructed  to  collect  only  from  their  relatives  and  friends, 
by  whom  they  are  known,  and  not  to  receive  from  them  more  than  a  halfpenny 
per  week.  We  supply  each  collector  with  one  or  more  cards  if  required.  Our 
staff  of  collectors  for  the  last  few  years  has  averaged  about  sixty. 

"  I  enclose  a  card  as  used  by  us,  also  a  report  of  the  last  year's  work,  and 
shall  be  willing  to  give  further  information  to  any  who  may  wish  it.  I  give  on 
other  side  the  annual  amount  from  commencement,  feeling  persuaded  that  if 
you,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ohrokicle,  or  the  Juvenile  Herald^  or  Freeman, 
consider  it  desirable  to  bring  it  before  superintendents  and  seeretariea  of  our 
Sunday-schools,  so  as  to  prevail  upon  them  to  adopt  the  system,  it  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  augment  the  income  of  our  societies  very  considerably. 

£     8.    d. 

"  dlst  December,  1863,  to  2jth  December,  1864  . .  9  8  9 

January  and  February,  1865    2  3  0 

1866  and  1866,  February 11  1  5 

1866  and  1867    , 14  3  0 

1867  and  1868    „     17  11  2 

1868  and  1869    „     22  19  2 

1869  and  1870    „ 26  5  3 

1870  and  1871    „     29  12  11 
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1871  and  18T2,  February 30    2  11 

1872  and  1873  „  ..  32    4    4J 

1873  and  1874  „  32    4    6i 

1874andl87d  , 47    0  111 

187dandl876  „  55  19    5 

1876aiidl877  ;,  63  11    0^ 

1877  and  1878  ,»  ••         ••       .••         ..  65    0    2| 

1878andl879  „  ..       '..         ..  71  18    9 

1879andl880  ,,  76  13    8i 

Besttlt  of  16  years  and  2  months     £608    0    7 

"  This  year,  for  the  first  quarter,  we  are  again  in  adyanoe  of  any  preTioas 
corresponding  period. 

"  Trusting  these  suggestions  may  meet  with  your  approval,  and  that,  in  a 
short  time,  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  system  is  being  adopted 
by  sohools  connected  with  our  ohurohes  generally,  with  large  success, 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

«  Tours  faithfuUy, 

"Thos.  Moo&k. 
"Eey.  W.Sampson." 

Let  the  same  plan  be  pursued  in  every  church,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
our  societies  would  be  free  from  debt  and  able  largely  to  extend  their 
operations. 

Just  as  we  had  written  this,  one  of  our  leading  ministers  happemng  to 
be  in  the  room  as  we  were  writing,  we  threw  the  letter  over  to  him,  and  sud, 

Just  look  at  that."    He  read  it  through.    "That's  capital/'  he  said; 

and  they  have  done  quite  as  well  for  the  Annuity  Fund.''  We  tamed 
to  the  Annuity  Report,  and  were  gratified  to  find  a  long  list  of  subscrip- 
tions, some  three  or  four  for  good  sums ;  but  the  long  list,  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  small  amounts  from  five  guineas  to  two  shillings,  shows 
a  total  promised  for  the  Annuity  Fund  of  £224  98*  ScLy  and  the 
promises  are  being  regularly  and  steadily  met.  If  all  the  churches  in 
England  had  done  what  this  Norfolk  town  has  done,  the  Annuity  Fond 
would  have  amoimted  to  upwards  of  £100,000.  Clearly  the  principle 
recognised  and  acted  upon  is  the  regular  giving  of  email  sume.  We  are  tore 
our  correspondent  will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  to  any  who  an? 
anxious  to  have  and  carry  out  the  principle ;  and,  for  ourselves,  we  beartOj 
thank  him  for  his  communication. 


I 
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WORK  IN   IRELAND. 

Very  little  idea  is  realised  of  the  extent  of  the  labours  of  the  brethren 
in  Ireland.  Many  of  their  stations  are  ten  and  twelve  miles  from  their 
homes,  and,  as  they  have  to  visit  them  frequently,  it  happens  several  times 
in  a  week  that,  having  to  travel  so  far  after  service,  the  missionary  does 
not  get  back  to  his  family  till  near  midnight. 

The  following  record  of  labour  furnished  by  our  brother  Phillip  will 
give  some  faint  idea  of  the  regular  and  systematic  labours  of  our  mis- 
sionaries in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  placed  : — 

''  The  quarter  just  closed  represents  a  season  of  unusual  activity  in  the  out- 
aide  world,  and  therefore  to  a  large  extent  prejudicial  to  ordinary  evangelistic 
effort,  the  people  being  anxious  to  appropriate  every  hour  to  agricultural  and 
other  purposes ;  but,  this  notwithstanding,  we  have  had  a  very  fair  attendance 
at  onr  various  meetings,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  appended : — ^Total  num- 
ber of  services  held  during  the  quarter,  including  Lord*8-day,  sixty-nine,  being 
an  average  of  five  and  one-third  per  week ;  number  attending  the  forty-three 
week-evening  services,  1,776,  or  an  average  of  about  forty-one;  the  highest 
number  being  eighty  and  the  lowest  twenty.    The  interest  of  those  attending 
these  services  is  very  great,  and,  as  the  meetings  are  scattered  over  an  area 
nearly  ten  miles  in  extent,  the  congregations  are  almost  entirely  distinct.    Our 
main  object  at  these  gatherings  is  to  preach  the  simple  Gospel  and  nothing  but 
the  Qospel,  believing  it  to  be  the  power  of  Gk>d  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth.    Our  Sunday  services  continue  well  attended,  and  we  are  expecting 
shortly  to  add  four  or  five  to  our  number  by  baptism.    We  have  lost  two  by 
death,  both  of  whom  gave  an  excellent  testimony  to  the  power  of  Ohristianity. 
The  Sabbath-Bohool  continues  its  operations  with  unabated  interest ;  and  we  have 
reoently  started  a  new  school  in  a  destitute  neighbourhood  about  three  miles 
from  Grange,  where  we  have  taken  a  house  at  a  rent  of  £4  per  annum,  and 
intend,  by  the  blessing  of  Gfod,  making  it  a  permanent  station ;  there  are  about 
fifty  cbildren  in  the  school  already,  and  we  purpose  holding  a  service  there 
fortnightly  for  the  present.    I  may  say  that  the  friend  who  conducts  this  enter- 
priae  has  a  night-school  two  evenings  in  the  week ;  and,  believing  that  what  the 
people  pay  for  they  more  highly  prize,  we  intend  raising  the  rent  among  them- 
selves.'' 

We  commend  our  brother  for  resolving  to  make  this  new  venture  self- 
supporting,  and  hope  that  this  example  will  be  generally  followed.  We 
cut  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Tynm/t  ConUiiutian  of  July  3rd. 
Testimony  unsought,  and  from  an  outsider,  is  always  valuable  :«— 
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^Tent  Fbeaohinu. — Within  the  past  few  days  a  tent  has  been  pitched  a 
short  distance  out  of  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kook»  for  the  piirpoM  of 
holding  meetings.  I  understand  this  moyeoient  is  io  connectioii  irith  the 
Baptbt  church.  The  services  were  conducted  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Dickson,  Baptist 
minister,  Donaghmore,  and  Captain  Dunbar,  of  same  place.  On  Sunday  last  I 
attended,  and  found  the  tent  thronged  to  excess.  A  few  who  are  proverbial  for 
attending  snch  meetings  left  town,  and  took  part  in  the  meeting.  I  also 
saw  some  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  there  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  Tent- 
meetings  seem  to  be  a  common  platform  upon  which  all  extreme  religiomats 
can  meet  and  agree.  I  was  contrasting  this  meeting  with  the  eyening  seryioe 
of  a  church  I  attended  a  few  Sundays  ago.  On  that  occasion,  when  the 
clergyman  commenced  the  seryice,  there  was  just  himself  and  another  in 
church,  and  all  the  persons  who  came  out  that  evening  were  eight.  On  this 
occasion  people  were  thronging  towards  the  tent  one  hour  before  the  time 
announced  for  commencing,  lest  they  should  not  get  a  seat.  There  is  just  one 
question  to  be  asked  about  this,  and  that  is — Is  it  religion  brings  thom  to  the  tent? 
Gould  they  not  worship  Gk)d  in  their  respectiye  churches,  without  trayelling  so 
far  ?  The  exhortations,  no  doubt,  were  good,  and  couched  in  the  strongest 
language.  Mr.  Dickson  is  no  doubt  a  good  preacher,  and  upon  thb  occasion 
I  am  sure,  has  left  a  yery  fayourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  present.  I  was  much  gratified  to  notice  that  throughout  the  whole 
proceedings  he  never  touched  the  subject  of  baptism.  While  I  agree  entirely 
with  him  myself  on  that  subject,  I  don't  approve  of  thrusting  my  yiews  down 
the  throats  of  my  neighbours.  The  meetings  are  to  be  continued  throughout 
the  present  week^  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  largely  attended." 


Oiu*  friends  in  England  have  but  little  idea  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way 

of  doing  real  evangelistic  work  in  Ireland.     When  it  can  be  done  our 

hearts  are  gladdened.      The  follo>yiug  letter  from  our  evangelist^  Mr. 

Simpson,  will  be  read  with  great  interest ; — 

"  Millix,  Aivgmi  2nd;  1880. 

"Bey.  Sir,— During  the  first  week  of  June  I  preached  seven  times  at 
Derryneil.  The  attendance  nightly  increased,  so  that  at  the  closing  meetLng 
we  had  160  persons  present.  I  conversed  with  three  anxious  inquirers,  one  of 
whom  has  since  been  baptized.  On  the  11th  I  found  myself  again  within  the 
curtains  of  the  tent  at  Newtown  Cromelin,  and  preached  to  one  hundred  persms. 
A  man  who  was  notorious  for  drunken  habits  left  the  meeting  in  deep  oooceni 
about  his  soul,  and  found  peace  in  Christ  shortly  after.  On  13th,  being  Lord's- 
day,  we  anticipated  a  good  audience,  and  were  not  disappointed — about  200 
were  present.  On  27th  I  delivered  my  farewell  address,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  inclemency  of  the  evening,  it  was  belieyed  standing  room  could  not 
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have  been  obtained  inside  the  tent;  however,  there  was  a  large  meeting.  I 
conversed  with  a  young  woman  who  was  deeply  impressed  about  her  spiritual 
state,  she  being  the  sixth  one  that  came  imder  my  observation  during  the 
services.  I  might  add  that  Boman  Catholics  avaUed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  Qospel  ahnost  every  night,  and  one  has  evinced  not  a 
little  anxiety  about  his  soul.  After  I  left  Newtown  Oromelin  I  remained  in  Bel- 
fast until  Saturday,  24th  ult.  My  Sabbaths  were  engaged  at  Ballykeel.  A  good 
spirit  of  hearing  was  manifested  by  a  numerous  attendance ;  one  has  been 
baptized.  My  week-days  were  employed  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and 
preaching  both  in  the  open  air  and  within  doors.  Three  have  been  baptized 
and  added  to  Begent  Street  Church.  Besides  these,  I  handed  to  the  deacons  the 
names  of  others  desiring  fellowship.  On  21st,  I  preached  in  a  cottage  in  the 
vicinity  of  Begent  Street  to  about  forty  persons,  one  of  whom  was  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  sin  and  misery ;  and,  as  I  announced  I  should  preach  the  following 
evening  in  the  chapel,  he  came,  and  it  pleased  God,  to  whom  be  the  glory,  to 
bestow  on  him  the  remission  of  sins  through  faith  in  Jesus.  So  I  learned  the 
next  morning  from  the  man  himself,  whom  I  accidentally  met  during  the  course 
of  my  forenoon  visitation. 

'*  To-day  is  the  ninth  day  since  I  left  home,  and  I  have  been  preaching  every 
night,  besides  twice  on  Lord*s-day,  in  connection  with  Mullycar  and 
Knockonuy ;  the  meetings  have  been  a  success,  not  only  as  regards  numbers — 
for  last  night  we  had  three  hundred  present  in  Ballygawley  Protestant  Hall — 
but  also  impressions,  concerning  which  I  will  write  more  fuUy  at  the  termina- 
tion of  my  mission  here. 

"  Let  me  have  a  place  in  your  earnest  prayers  each  day,  for  oh  I  how  much 
I  need  to  be  remembered  at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

'<  Believe  me,  yours  in  the  faith, 

*•  Matthew  Simpson," 

In  many  places  the  difficulties  arc  much  greater  than  in  others.  And 
it  is  with  special  gratification,  knowing  something  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way,  that  we  announce  that  our  brother  Mr.  Douglas  of  Waterford, 
has  had  the  tent  sent  him,  and  is  now  holding  a  series  of  evangelistic 
services  in  it.  The  Sub-Committee,  meeting  during  the  week  in  which  the 
services  were  being  held,  gladly  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which 
we  are  sure  will  help  and  encourage  our  brother  in  an  imdertaking  much 
more  arduous  than  people  in  England  can  understand  it  to  be.  May  many 
prayers  go  up  to  our  Father  in  heaven  that  these  services  may  be  greatly 
l>lessed  !    The  resolution  is  as  follows : — 

''The  Sub-Committee  express  their  great  satisfaction  at  the  efforts  Mr. 
JDouglas  is  making  to  hold  evangelistic  services  in  the  tent  in  Waterford. 
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They  sympathise  with  him  in  the  great  diffioultieB  he  has  had  to  contend  in^ 
and  earnestly  pray  that  all  grace  and  wisdom  may  be  given  to  him  and  hia 
friends  in  conducting  theee  seryices,  and  that  GKmI'b  richest  blessing  may 
accompany  and  follow  them." 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  plain  record  of  work  done^ 
drawn  np  by  our  brother  Mr.  Woods,  of  Nottingham : — 

"  NOTTS,  DEEBY,  AND  LINOOLNSHIEB  AUXTTJABY. 

*'  The  work  accomplished  by  this  Auxiliary  during  the  past  year,  with  somfr 
drawbacks,  has  been  encouraging.  The  churches  helped  by  grants  have  been 
Oollingham,  Southwell,  Sutton-on-Trent,  and  Newark  in  Notts;  Birchea 
Lane,  Stonebroom,  Green  Lane,  Derby,  and  Biddings  in  Derbyshire;  and 
Billingborough  and  Ghdnsborough  in  Lincolnshire.  Of  Iheee  churches  four, 
with  two  stations,  have  been  grouped  together,  and  formed  into  two  circuits, 
each  of  which,  when  in  working  order,  is  supplied  with  one  pastor,  and 
managed  by  a  small  representative  committee,  including  two  members  of  the 
ABSociation  Committee.  At  present  the  plan  is  on  trial ;  but,  although  in  both 
circuits  stress  has  been  put  upon  it,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  irA 
well.  The  thing  needed  is  more  public  opinion  in  its  favour,  coupled  with  the 
wise  and  patient  management  of  a  class  of  mininters  not  always  easy  to  secure. 
The  plan  at  present,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  lavonr,  has,  t» 
the  very  churches  it  is  most  fitted  to  benefit,  all  the  disadvantages  of  novelty; 
and  it  is  not  easy,  for  the  salaries  which  can  be  offered,  to  secure  the  sort  of 
pastorate  which  such  an  arrangement  requires. 

"Newark  is  one  of  the  churches  which  owes  its  present  position  and  its 
future  prospects  to  the  Auxiliary,  specially  helped  by  the  Home  MissiaiL 
Although  formed  in  1810,  a  few  years  ago,  through  want  of  a  suitable  chapel 
and  other  causes,  such  was  its  condition  that  its  continued  existence  was  almost 
problematical.  Now,  however,  a  good  chapel  is  occupied  by  a  most  worthy 
minister,  and  the  progress,  though  quiet,  is  sound  and  promising.  Earnest 
efforte,  not  only  to  build  up  the  church,  but  to  liquidate  the  debt  on  the  build- 
ing, are  being  made  from  year  to  year ;  and,  though  the  Sodety's  help  will  be 
required  for  some  time  longer,  there  is  every  prospect  that  when  the  chapd  is 
free  from  debt  the  church  will  be  able  to  support  itself,  and  render  help  to 
others. 

'*  Gtdnsborough  is  quite  a  new  interest,  and  also  owes  its  present  eymtwioe  to 
the  Society.  The  church  was  first  formed  in  1873,  but  not  until  the  past  year 
was  any  permanent  building  obtained  in  which  to  carry  on  its  worship  and 
work.  Aided  by  Mends,  the  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  has  been  purchased 
by  the  church,  renovated,  and  put  in  work  for  the  Baptist  denomination,  and 
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the  church,  though  still  BmaU  and  pressed  with  a  heavy  deht,  is  doing  a  good 
work,  and  deserves  continued  support  and  encouragement. 

«  Southwell,  by  the  aid  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Auxiliary,  is  now  able  to 
support  a  minister.  The  people  there,  as  in  most  places  where  they  are  over- 
shadowed by  wealthy  State  ecclesiastical  establishments,  labour  amid  consider- 
able difficulties ;  but,  led  on  by  their  minister  and  a  most  worthy  deacon,  they 
work  on  bravely,  and  are  increasing  in  strength.  The  work  done  in  this 
district  is  largely  evangelistic^  and  is  not  confined  to  the  chapel.  Open-air 
services,  cottage  prayer-meetings,  and  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Spurgeon*s  ser- 
mons are  amongst  the  means  employed  to  promote  the  Ejngdom  of  Christ,  and 
these  means  have  received  a  £edr  share  of  success. 

^Biddings,  which  for  some  years  has  received  help  from  the  Auxiliary,  has 
now  joined  with  Swanwick  in  the  choice  and  support  of  a  minister,  and  ceases, 
therefore,  to  require  pecuniary  aid.  Could  other  of  the  smaller  churches 
throughout  the  country  be  induced  to  adopt  a  similar  arrangement,  and  work 
it  wisely  in  the  truest  sense,  they  could  become  independent,  and  set  the  hands 
of  our  societies  free  for  Evangelical  work  in  yet  more  destitute  districts. 

"  At  Billingborough  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  brother  who  may  be  called  a 
lay  pastor.  Helped  by  a  small  grant,  which  covers  his  travelling  expenses, 
he  travels  backwards  and  forwards,  and  not  only  preaches  on  Sundays,  but 
gives  what  time  he  can  spare  from  his  business  to  pastoral  work.  The  cause 
is  prospering,  and  year  by  year  the  proceeds  of  the  place  are  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  on  the  chapel,  and  to  agencies  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

''At  Collingham  and  Sutton  a  healthy  and  wise  influence  is  being  exerted 
by  the  respected  minister  who  has  charge  at  these  churches,  and,  though  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  has  to  be  carried  on  necessarily  make  it  some- 
what slow  and  discouraging,  the  promise  of  the  future  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  small  outlay  by  which  existing  agency  is  being  maintained. 

"  After  a  great  deal  of  weary  waiting  and  anxious  work  arising  from  dealings 
with  the  Chancery  Court,  the  new  chapel  and  echools  in  connection  with  the 
late  Agard  Street,  Derby,  are  approaching  completion.  The  schools,  consisting 
of  eleven  rooms,  have  already  been  opened,  and  public  worship  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  central  room.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  minister,  and,  should  the 
appointment  be  successful,  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  new  Baptist  church  in 
Green  Lane  will  be  established,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Agard  Street 
church,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  at  the  point  of  death." 
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Contributions  received  from  July  22nd  to  August  2l8t^  1880. 


London  and  Yxcinitt— 
Arthur-street,  Oambenrell,  per  Mrr. 


■••        •••       •••        •••        ••«       •#•       •• 


G.  Air 

Dividends,  p*r  ttao  TreMorer 
Farley,  Rev.  E.  J. 
Harrvy.  Mr.  James  (3  years) 

Dn.  (sp#oial) , 

MuKay,  OapUin  (sptdal) 
Ovborn.  Mr.  Q.  ... 


••         ■  ■  •         *#•         m 


•  ••         •••         ••« 


••         •«•  ••■         •««         ■•• 


1  6  0 

...  65  2  3 

1  1  0 

...  SO  0  0 

...  20  0  0 

5  0  0 

0  10  0 


B^gcntVpark  OoUeire  Students 3    2    0 

Kou««,R«T.O.H.,p«rMr.A.H.Ba7ncs    110 
Do.  (special) 110 


Bedi'ososhire— 
Woburo,  Mr.  H.  J.  Fisher 

BsExsHiax— 


•«•        •••       ••• 


1  0  e 


Wohingbam  (CoUeotion  and  Sabs.),  per 
Miss  Bxigizuthaw 10    5    S 


BuCRIKOHAXSRiaS  — 

Ghesham,  A  Friend,  per  Miss  Tomlin...    10   0 

Cbisbirv — 
Neir  Brighton,  Miss  HoQglLton(speoU*)  15    0    0 

DsvoNsuni-' 
Mutley,  Vote  from  Weekly  Offerings...    1  10    0 

Glovcbstsrshibx— 

Bristol,  OoU.  per  Miss  F.  B.  Leonard  ...    3  13    6 
Mlnohinhampton     1  18    9 

HiJiPSBmK— 
Westboume,    per    Rev.    R.    Oolman 


(special)  ... 


...    ..«    ••*    *..    ... 


10    0 


HBmTFOKDSRII 

Watford  (CoQeetion) 

Kent— 


812  3 


Bythoree  (OoUeetlon  and  Sobs.),  per 
Mis.  John  Harvey      7  H  9 


•  •       ••• 


MONXOITTHSini] 


Ooll.  at  Oommereial-street    9    S   0 

Evans,  Mr.  Vr 110 

Lewis,  Mr.  £.      » 10    0 


11   6  0 


Staftoidshxi 
Staffordshire  Association 

WiLTSHIlX— 

Trowbridge,  Mr.  Attwood 
TomxsHXM— 


..  40  0  0 


10   0 


Clayton       ^    ...    0  10  < 

Lockwood  (OoUeeted  byMeaars.  J.  W. 
KettlewcU  and  O.  W.  Beanmont)— 

10    0 

0  5    0 

1  1  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  0 
0  10    0 


Crowtber,  Mr.  A. 
Beaumont,  Mr.  T. 
Hirst,  Mr.  Wm.  .. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Josbna     ... 
Rhaw,  Mr.  Thomas    ..• 
Tate,  Mr.  Timothy    ... 
Whiteley,  Mr.  John  ... 
Whiteley,  Mr.  Joshua 


•         » ■• 


«••        •»• 


Middlesborough,  per  Rev.  W.  Whale 
(#peoial)  ... 


•  ••       •• 


•  •       ••• 


4  11  0 
1  13  9 


ScOTUkND^ 

LodhgilphMd,  Mr.  D. 


11^ 


*  The  amount  reported  from  Newport  last  month  should  have  been  £7  }5s.,  instead  of  15s. 


Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Misdon  will  bo 
thankfully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Bacon,  Esq.,  69,  Fleet^street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  by  Rev.  W.  Sampson,  Secretary,  at  the  Mission  Hoose, 
19,  Castie-street,  Holbom,  London,  E.O.  Contributions  can  also  be  paid  at 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Beyan,  Tritton,  &  Co.'s,  Lombard-street. 
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N  experiment  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  kind  has  just  been 
tried  in  Waterford.  Onr  readers  are  aware  that  for  some  time 
past  a  tent  has  been  used  by  our  brethren  in  the  North  of 
Ireknd  for  the  purpose  of  holding  evangelistic  services.  These 
services  are  of  a  directly  missionary  character.  Great  difficulty 
exists  in  securing  the  attendance  of  Catholics  at  any  place  in  which  they 
consider  Protestant  truth  will  be  preached.  These  places  are  chiefly 
churches  or  chapels,  or  buildings  for  the  most  part  bearing  the  title  of 
Protestant  halls.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  little  surprise  should  be 
felt  at  the  unwillingness  of  Catholics  to  enter  such  places.  Protestants, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  desirous  of  attending  Catholic  services,  except  occasionally 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  human  nature  in  the  one  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  other.  Our  agents,  therefore,  in  the  North  of  Ireland  have, 
for  some  time  past,  been  holding  services  in  a  tent  which  they  have  moved 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  in  which  services  of  a  strictly  Evangelical 
character  have  been  held — services  many  of  which  have  been  largely 
blessed.  Many  of  the  members  of  our  churches  at  home  would  be  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  difficulties  our  friends  have  had  to  encoimter  in 
conducting  such  services,  and  more  especially  at  the  quarters  in  which  the 
difficulties  have  arisen.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  however,  our  brethren 
"have  persevered,  and  they  have  been  able  to  rejoice  in  very  manifest  tokens 
of  the  Divine  approval. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  great  the  difficulties  which  existed 
in  the  way  of  such  work  in  the  North,  they  would  be  greatly  intensified  if 
it  were  attempted  in  the  South.  For  there  Romanism  prevails  to  a  degree 
now,  happily,  almost  unknown  in  the  North.  Everywhere  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  is  felt,  and  its  baneful  influence  is  exerted  to  prevent  the 
people  from  hearing  the  truth,  and  indeed  to  paralyse  any  effort  made  to 
enable  them  to  hear  the  truth.  In  the  secretary's  recent  visit  to  Ireland, 
nothing  struck  him  with  more  painful  surprise  than  the  eonvictioin  that  it 
appeared  to  him  had  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  the  South  of  Ireland  that  it  was  useless,  or  even  worse  than  useless. 
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to  attempt  to  do  anything  beyond  holding  the  customary  services  in  the 

meeting-house,  or  occasionally  in  halls  hired  for  that  purpose.    He  coa- 

yersed  with  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  BaptLsts.     One  and 

all  deplored  the  condition  of  things,  but  one  and  all  agreed  in  the 

conviction  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  do  anything.     ^  If  you  try  to 

hold  open-air  meetings^  you  will  be  insulted,  mobbed,  and  iU-tieated.    llie 

people  will  not  stop  to  listen  to  you,  and  in  the  event  of  a  disturbanoe  eren 

the  police  will  not  protect  you."     Of  course,  it  was    suggested:    Such 

things  have  occurred  iii  other  places;  in  India,  and  even  in  England, 

preachers  have  been  abused  and  attacked,  but  they  have  persevered  and 

lived  down  the  difficulties,  and  now  there  is  full  liberty  to  preach  the  CkiepeL 

*'  Yes,  that  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  difEerent  here  in  Ireland.    The  priests' 

power  is  such-~is  so  &r-reaching,  and  is  manifested  in  such  minute  details, 

that  the  people  do  not  dare  to  come  to  listen.    You  may  talk  with  one  and 

another  privately,  but  not  in  company  with  each  other,  and  if  you  attempt 

to^y  in  a  shop,  for  instance,  to  speak  on  religious  topics  to  a  man  who 

yesterday  seemed  glad  to  talk  with  you,  he  will  profess  that  he  had  nerer 

met  you  before,  and  you  will  soon  find  it  useless  to  continue." 

It  was  not  only  one  denomination  or  one  class  that  so  spoke.  It  was  the 
pniversal  utterance.  The  impression  produced  on  his  mind  waa  that  a  kind 
of  paralysis  had  fidlen  on  all,  and  that  they  felt  powerless  to  do  anything 
other  than  to  accept  the  situation*  He  will  not  soon  forget  the  eflfeet  af 
the  words  of  a  gentleman — ^not  one  of  our  agents,  but  one  who  had  been 
lor  many  years  in  the  country,  who  knew  the  people  well,  and  who  was 
himself  most  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  their  spicitiial 
welfare— when,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  What,  then,  is  your  hope  for 
Ireland?  If  you  accept  the  situation  thus,  what  hope  have  you  of 
improvement?"  he  said,  '^My  only  hope,  under  God,  is  that  large 
numbers  will  emigrate,  and  that  others  will  be  brought  in  not  so  submissive 
to  the  priests."  Anything  more  nearly  akin  to  despair  can  be  searoely 
eonoeived  than  that.  But  the  feeling  that  found  utterance  in  those  words 
is  not  very  different  from  the  feeling  generally  prevalent  amongst  large 
numbers.  He  was  not  a  little  gratified,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Douglas,  our 
agent  at  Watexf ord,  asked  if  the  tent  could  be  spared  from  the  North,  and 
if  they  might  have  it  at  Waterford  and  try  to  hold  evangelistic  services  in 
it.  Arrangements  were  at  once  made  in  that  direction,  and  simple  and 
compantively  trifling  though  it  might  appear  to  people  in  England  to  be, 
yet  it  is  with  heart&lt  gratitude  we  record  that  the  efiort  has  been  made, 
juad,  all  diffioulties  notwithstanding,  with  no  small  measure  of  suooesa. 

We  should  like  to  let  the  story  be  told  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Mr. 
Douglas^  owQ  words,  merely  premising  that  his  letters  were  not  meant  for 
pubHcatiott,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  know  our  friends  will  be  interested  to 
hear  the  account  as  written  to  us  almost  day  by  day. 
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<*  Lower  Newtown,  Waterfoid,  b^  August,  1880. 

^'  Mt  dear  Mb.  Sampson,  *  *  *  *  As  to  speakers,  there  is  still  some 
-diffioulty.  Two  of  those  whom  I  have  been  counting  on — viz.,  an  Episcopal 
•carate  and  the  Methodist  minister — are  from  home  takmg  a  holiday ;  and  dunng 
the  last  week  a  good  deal  of  opposition  has  been  excited  amongst  Protestante 
in  the  town,  who  are  afraid  that  if  the  tent  is  erected  it  will  create  bad  feeling 
amongst  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
This  has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  number  of  Protestant  gentlemen  were 
summoned  to  a  private  meeting  on  Monday  evening  for  the  purpose  of 
dissuading  us  from  holding  the  tent-services ;  and  the  meeting  stands 
adjourned  till  to-morrow  evening,  in  order  that  the  two  ministers  who  are 
absent,  and  who  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  co-operate,  may  be  com- 
municated with,  and,  if  possible,  induced  to  withdraw  from  ^e  movement. 
This  is  rather  annoying  to  us,  especially  as  I  believe  the  fears  entertained  are 
largely  groundless.  But  in  any  case  we  are  quite  determined  to  go  forward, 
and,  though  the  field  has  been  granted  by  an  Episcopalian  (who  i&  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  a  decided  Christian),  we  trust  he  will  not  be  induced  to  break 
his  promise. 

"Under  these  circumstances  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mateer,  the  evangelist 
who  was  supplying  at  Begent  Street,  Belfast,  asking  if  be  can  come  and  take 
part  in  the  services,  and  I  am  now  waiting  his  reply. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  are  not  able  to  write  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  the 
work.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  such  determined  opposition  would  be 
made  by  Protestants  to  a  purely  evangelistio  e£fbrt.  But  this  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  dreadful  power  and  demoralising  iofiuence  of  Popery  in 
the  South. 

'*  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  note  in  the  OHBOiacLE,  and  believing  that,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  we  shall  overcome  aU  difficulties  and  receive  a  gracious 
blessing, 

"  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Sampson,  yours  most  truly, 

"John  Douolas,  Juk." 

Of  course  we  wrote  counselling  perseverance  nnd  expressing  sympathy, 

for  we  knew  it  was  a  very  serious  undertaking ;  bat  urging  at  the  same 

time  that  they  should  make  it  very  manifest  that  their  object  was  to  attack 

no  one,  not  even  to  attack  Romanism,  but  to  preach  Christ,  to  glorify 

Him,  and  to  point  perishing  ones  to  the  Lamb  of  God  who  beareth  away 

the  sin  of  the  world.     We  then  received  the  following  letter : — 

"  17,  Lower  Newtown,  Waterford,  I2th  August,  1880. 

"  My  deab  Mb.  Sampson. — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  9th 
inst.,  duly  to  hand.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  difficulties  of  which  I 
had  to  speak  in  my  last  are  almost  all  gone.  The  two  ministers  (Episcopal 
and  Methodist)  are  still  willing  to  identify  themselves  with  the  movement,  the 
£eld  continues  available,  and  the  Presbyterian  minister,  who  has  hitherto  been 
neutral,  will  also  join.  Mr.  Mateer  is  coming  on  Monday ;  and  Mr.  Parker,  his 
colleague  (a  singer),  is  coming  on  Saturday.  We  have  therefore  decided  to 
make  a  beginning  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Toe  weather  is  most  propitious  and 
looks  settled,  so  we  are  hoping  for  a  good  and  happy  series  of  meetings. 

*'  We  are  quite  agreed  to  abide  by  your  counsel  as  to  not  attacking  the  errors 
of  Bome,  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mateer  to  the  same  effect.  We  do  not 
anticipate  disturbance,  and,  though  the  ^ntlemen  to  whom  I  referred  last  week 
are  prophesyhig  all  sorts  of  evils,  we  thmk  their  fears  are  groundless.  In  any 
case  we  will  not  provoke  attack.  We  have  also  engaged  a  suitable  person  to 
watch  the  tent  all  night  while  the  services  continue.  The  police  will  also  have 
instructions  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  place  without  appearing  to  do  so. 

"  The  expenses  will  be  somewhat  considerable,  eapeciidly  as  Messrs.  Mateer 
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and  Fkrker  will  require  some  remaneratioii.  We  will  endeaTOur  to  nuee  what- 
ever is  required  b^  local  contributdons,  but,  if  we  cannot  readily  raiae  tiie  wliole 
amount  (which  will  be  about  £12),  would  the  Oommittee  of  the  British  and 
Irish  Home  ICLssions  be  willing  to  help  P 

"  With  kindest  regards,  in  which  Mrs.  Douglas  unites, 

"  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

*'  Iter.  W.  Sampson."  "  Johv  Dotjolas. 

As  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Mission  met  on  the  day  this  letter  was 

received,  it  and  the  preceding  were  submitted  to  them,  and  they  unanU 

mously  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  which  it  was 

our  pleasure  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Douglas.     On  the  18th  August  he  writes 

again:— 

<*  17,  Lower  Newtown,  Waterford,  A^qvAi  IStA.,  1880. 

^My  deab  Mr.  Sampson, — ^Very  many  thanks  for  your  kmd  letter  just  to 
hand.  I  have  read  it  to  some  of  the  friends  here,  and  we  all  feel  encouraged 
to  know  that  the  Committee  are  so  interested  in  the  effort  we  are  seeking  to 
make  to  evangelise  those  around  us.  You  will  be  ghid  to  know  that  thus  fiir 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  in  the  work,  and  oomparatiTeLy 
little  ^Uffioulty  from  Bomish  opposition.  The  tent  was  nearly  filled  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  about  150  present,  and  many  of  these  unconverted  people.  Theze 
were  also  not  less  than  a  score  of  Roman  Catholics  listening  in  the  field  oatade. 

'*  On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  tent,  and,  when  it 
grew  dusk,  over  fifty  Roman  Catholics  came  into  the  field  and  several  of  them 
went  into  tiie  tent.  Two  or  three  of  them  were  very  noisy  and  disturbed  ths 
service  a  little,  but  many  of  them  listened  attentively.  I  got  into  conversation 
with  several  of  those  outside,  and  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  explaining 
fully  to  them  the  true  way  of  salvation.  They  Ustened  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  remained  orderly  till  the  service  was  over.  Yesterday  evening  the 
tent  was  crowded,  and  more  than  fifty  of  the  audience  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Q^ere  were  aleo  at  least  as  many  more  listening  around  the  tent  outside.  Tbey 
remained  from  dusk  tiU  the  meeting  was  dismissed  (nearly  an  hour),  and,  on 
the  whole,  were  very  orderly,  some  of  them  listening  with  marked  attention. 
After  the  meeting  was  dismissed  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hooting  and  yeUing 
by  a  ^ang  of  men  and  women  who  had  assembled  on  the  road  outside  the  field. 
I  waited  to  see  the  gate  locked  and  everything  secured  for  the  ni^ht,  and 
the  crowd  escorted  me  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  yelling  and  hissLng  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  and,  of  course,  increasing  in  number.  When  I  came  to  tbe 
gate  of  the  police-inspector  (which  was  on  my  way  home)  I  turned  in  there,  snd 
the  crowd  then  dis^rsed.  No  stones  were  thrown,  nor  any  violence  ofi^rsd. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  presence  of  two  policemen  who  were  on  dntj 
at  the  gate.  Thus  far,  we  have,  therefore,  been  much  favoured  by  flis 
Lord,  as  ^ere  was  nothing  (humanly  speaking)  to  prevent  the  mob  from 
becoming  riotous  last  night.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  cannot  salidj 
continue  the  meetings  without  the  presence  of  the  constabulary.  And  on  tins 
account  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  advisable  to  carry  on  the  meetings  in  the 
tent  for  another  week.  The  police-inspectors  do  not  hke  giving  the  men  eztza 
work  at  present,  as  they  have  had  to  send  a  contingent  of  their  regular  staff  to 
the  Nortn,  to  quell  disturbances  there.  We  shaU,  however,  be  guided  laigsky 
by  results  at  the  next  two  meetings. 

''  ShaJl  write  further  in  a  few  days. 

*'  With  kindest  regards,  in  haste, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Jomr  DouoiAa* 

We  all  know  how  disturbed  Ireland  is  politically.    The  difficulties  of  the 

Government  in  dealing  with  it  are  so  great  and  trying  that  all  friends  of 
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order  should  be  careful  to  do  nothing  to  increase  them.  After  duly  con- 
sidering the  matter,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Douglas  to  use  his  own  discretion 
entirely  about  continuing  the  services.  We  then  receiyed  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

<*  17y  Lower  Newtown,  Waterford,  21<e  ilu^f,  1880. 

''My  deab  Mb.  Samfsoit, — We  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  tQut-servioes 
throughout  the  week  without  any  disturbanoe^  and  large  numbers  of  Boman 
Oathoucs  continue  to  attend,  some  of  them  remaining  inside  the  tent ;  but  for  the 
laattwoevenin^the  majority  haveremainedoutsideand  listened,  being  able  to  hear 
^thout  any  difficulty.  There  were  some,  of  course,  who  came  only  to  mock  and 
did  mock,  and  no  doubt  tried  to  hinder  others  from  Ustening ;  but  every  evening 
we  observed  some  who  were  evidently  determined  to  hear,  and  who  were  not 
only  perfectly  orderly,  but  appeared  impressed  with  the  service.  There  has  been 
a  gooi  deal  of  shontmg  and  hooting  afUr  the  meetings  were  dismissed ;  there 
were  also  a  few  rough-looking  men  who  scaled  the  wall  last  night  and  threw 
stones  at  the  watchmen,  but  afterwards  retired  without  doing  any  mischief. 
We  think,  however,  it  is  well  to  prolong  the  services  for  a  few  days  more,  as 
there  are  evidently  some  young  men  (Boman  Catholics)  interested  in  h'^ing, 
and  we  have  therefore  announced  four  meetings  for  next  week,  intending  to 
conclude  the  services  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

^  I  suppose  the  tent  had  better  be  sent  back  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  can  be 
forwarded  easily  bv  the  direct  steamer  leaving  Watorford  on  Satmrday.  I  shall 
keep  it  here  until  hearing  from  you. 

^*  Z  think  it  would  reidly  be  a  very  good  work,  if  the  tent  could  be  sent  to 
Limerick  and  Cork,  but,  although  some  of  the  Baptists  in  Limerick  would  be 
glad  to  nve  it  a  trial,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  expenses. . 

*'  We  nave  not  yet  asked  the  Mends  here  for  contributions,  but,  as  a  good 
many  sympathise  with  the  work,  I  think  tiiere  will  be  no  difficulty  in  our 
making  up  the  whole  amount. 

•<  The  weather  has  continued  most  propitious,  and  in  everything  connected 
with  the  services  we  have  had  verv  marked  evidence  of  the  Divine  blessing. 

^  The  enclosed  letter  from  an  Episcopal  gentieman  you  will  be  interested  to 
see ;  others  have  given  Uke  encouragement  by  word  of  mouth. 

'*  As  ever,  dear  Mr.  Sampson, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  John  DouaLAS.** 

<Mi(^£2Ue,  1880. 

"  Eev.  dear  Sir, — I  see  by  the  ^tomiAtS,  that  the  tent-meetings  are  to  be 
continued  next  week,  and  cannot  help  expressing  the  thankfulness  I  feeL  The 
movement  is  one  for  which  all  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  ought  to  feel 
heartily^  thankful.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  trust  it  is  but 
the  beginning  of  ^ood  things  for  this  dear  old  country,  and  am  folly  satis&ed 
that  much  good  will  be  effected,  whether  visible  or  not.  I  am  so  very  glad  you 
persevered  (in  the  face  of  opposition,  I  believe),  and  that  the  result  has  so  fully 
justified  the  step.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  a  word  of  '  €k>d 
speed ! '  from 

''  Dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

**  Eev.  Mr.  Douglas."  "•       •       • 

And  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Douglas  says  :— 

*'  Waterford,  A%UQvai  27e^,  1880. 
**  My  D2AB  Mb.  Sampson, — ^We  concluded  our  tont-services  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  a  very  happy  manner.  Everything  passed  off  quietly  and  well, 
and  almost  every  one  here  is  astonished  at  the  pleasing  resulte  of  the  meetings. 
Two  or  three  Boman  Catholics  have  professed  to  find  the  peace  of  forgiveness 
through  C^st,  though  they  do  not  contemplate  'turning,'  or  identifying 
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themselyes  in  any  way  with  Protestants.  The  very  thought  of  beooming  a 
**  tum-ooat,'  as  it  is  oommonlv  called,  is  simply  terrible  to  tha  mind  of  a 
Boman  Oatholic.  We  beUeye,  noweyer,  that  some  of  them,  axe  truly  oonvertsi 
to  Qod,  and  perhaps  at  some  fature  titne  they  will  see  their  way  publicly  to 
oonfess  Him. 

"  The  tent  is  packed  up  and  ready  for  despatch. 

^  Personally,  we  feel  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  all  the  kind  encourage- 
ment aAd  sympathy  you  hare  shown  us,  and  trust  you  may  be  long  spared  to 
fin  the  post  you  now  occupy. 

**  With  kindest  regards,  in  which  Mrs.  Douglas  unites, 

"  Yours  most  truly. 

"  The  Eev.  W.  Sampson."  "  John  i)oumA8. 

So  far  as  the  expenses  are  concerned,  Mr.  Douglas  writes : — 

"  Waterford,  September  4efc,  1880. 
"  My  deab  Mr.  Sampson,— Your  kind  letter  duly  to  hand.  The  expenses 
of  the  tent  amounted  to  about  £15  10s.  About  £11  are  now  on  hand  to  meet 
this,  and,  as  there  are  two  or  three  Mends  who  have  not  yet  been  asked  for 
help,  it  is  probable  that  the  balance  required  will  be  readily  forthcoming.  In 
«ny  case  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  any  deficit  upon  myself." 

A  very  interesting  communication  from  Mr.  Douglas,  in  response  to  tiie 

question  put  to  him,  "What  next?"  is  necessarily  omitted.      As  the 

Committee  met  just  as  the  last  letter  was  received,  the  opportunity  was 

taken  to  lay  the  whole  correspondence  before  them,  and  they  gladly  passed 

a  very  hearty  resolution  of  thankfulness  to  God  and  of  congratulation 

to  our  friend  Mr.  Douglas.     A  few  words  from  him  shall  close  the 

narrative : — 

*'  Tkunday  Morning^  September  9&^  188a 
''Mt  deab  Mb.  Sampson,— Your  very  land  letter,  with  resolution  of 
Committee,  to  hand,  for  which  I  feel  deeply  grateful.  My  regret  is  tSiat  our 
work  here  is  so  little  deserving  of  such  kind  commendation  on  the  part  of  the 
Oommittee;  but  I  earnestly  desire  to  find  further  opportunities  of  brmging  the 
Ooepel  to  the  perishing  ones  around,  and  trust  that  in  answer  to  united  prayer 
this  desire  will  not  be  unfulfilled. 

"  I  am,  yotmB  most  truly, 

''  John  DouoLAa" 

We  are  sure  the  account  will  be  read  with  great  interest  and  devout 
gratitude.  This  kind  of  work  is  being  done  to  a  large  extent  by  our 
brethren  in  the  North,  and  they  may  be  surprised  that  so  much  is  made  of 
it  because  it  has  been  done  in  the  South.  But  the  writer  scarcely  knows 
how  sufficiently  to  express  his  gratitude  that  he  is  able  to  write  such  t 
story.  Its  interest  to  him  lies,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done, 
but  that  it  indicates  what  should,  can,  and  must  be  done.  Meantime,  he 
asks  the  earnest  prayers  of  all  friends  of  the  Mission  that  God's  blessing 
may  follow  the  labours  of  His  servants,  and  that  the  spirit  of  zeal  and 
wisdom  may  be  very  largely  given  to  them. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  Mr.  Mateer,  who  is  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  account,  and  who  has  deyoted  a  great  deal  of  tine  to 
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eyangelistic  work  in  Ireland,  has  accepted  the  inTitation  of  the  church  at 
B^ent  Street,  Belfast,  to  become  its  pastor,  and  that  he  will  labour  there  in 
connection  with  the  Society.  May  he  have  grace  to  manifest  the  same 
eyangelistio  zeal  in  the  pastorate  that  he  has  shown  hitherto!  Our  earnest 
conviction  is  that  the  one  work  needed  in  Ireland  at  the  present  timye  is 
this  evangelistic  work.  We  should  like  to  engage  two  earnest,  devoted  men 
to  do  nothing  else  than  to  go  through  the  South  of  Ireland,  simply  preaching 
Christ  everywhere.  Gh>d  grant  that  something  maybe  done  at  the  ensuing 
Union  meetings  to  induce  the  denomination  to  lake  up«  as  it  should,  the 
work  of  our  Home  and  Irish  Missions ! 

We  very  heartily  thank  the  following  friends  for  special  contributiuia 
towards  the  debt : — 


Colonel  Gbiffin. .        .  •        .  • 

Mr.  Alderman  Straehan,  of  South  Shields 

Mr.  J.C  Pany         

Mr.  E.  Smith,  Cambridge 

Mr.  Mansfield,        ,,  .•        .. 

Mr.  W.  y.  Dunn,  Birmingham 

Neath,  Orchard  Place  Chapel,  by  Mr.  A.  Curtis 


£10    0  0 

3    3  0 

10  0 

2  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 

3  5  6 


20    8    6 
Making,  with  the  previous  sum  aoknowledged  of     285  16    9 

ATotalof £306    5    3 


While  we  are  very  glad  and  thankful  to  report  the  receipt  of  such  » 
sum,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  appeal  made  has  not  been  more 
successful.  The  circular  was  sent  to  every  minister;  the  responses  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  subscription  lists  already  published.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Curtis,  in  sending  |the  contributions  acknowledged  above,  writes  the 
following  letter : — 

'*  Nantwem,  Neath,  15e^  St^Umber^  1880. 
<'  My  bbab  Snty-^My  son  and  self  have  succeeded  in  oollectmg,  from  sixty- 
three  membezs  of  our  churoh  (English  Baptist  drareh,  Neath),  siuns  amoontme 
in  the  whole  to  £3  5s.  6d.,  towards  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  on  Home  and 
Irish  M^""^»*  aooonnt,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  dieque  for  the 
amount. 

''In  looking  at  the  Chbonioub  I  am  {grieved  and  surprised  at  the  very  small 
number  of  ohurohes  from  whidi  ooUeotions  are  sent.  I  do  wish  you  would 
keep  up  the  pressure  until  the  needM  is  done.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
beheve  that  were  is  a  single  elmroh  from  which  at  least  £1  sught  not  be 
collected  with  ease,  whilst  many  oould  quite  well  afford  £5,  £10,  or  even  £20. 

"With  kmd  Christian  regards, 

^  1  am,  yours  teiy  tmly* 
<*  The  Bev.  W.  San^psoQ."  "AlfbbdOtotis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  if  some  one  in  eveiy  churoh  would  take  the 
matter  up,  and  collect  specifically  for  this  debt,  in  a  week  or  two  it  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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ContributioM  received  from  August  22n(2  to  September  2U^,  1880. 


LONDOH  AXV  VXCIWITT— 


0  10    0 


JL  7riMM    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    ••• 

GrilIU^  CdoMl  (tpaoUl)       10    0   0 

Parry,  Mr.  J.  0.  (apadal)     10    0 

Battcnea  Ohapel     10    8  11 

aBmberwellt  Axthu^troBlF- 

CoUtetion     7  10    0 

Mr.  Bamtt 0  10   6 

Mr.  Badley 0  10    6 

HamoMnmith  (OdllMlioB)  8    6    8 


Pwig*— 
Goitoetioii 
MiflMttfW 


•••    •• 


•••    •••    ••• 


4    8    1 
I    0    0 


Newbury    ... 


•••    •••    •••    ■•.    •••    ..« 


5    8    1 


1    7    6 


BCCKIKOHAMSHIRB-* 

ClMBbaxa,AFli«iid«byiaMToinliii,ir     10    0 

CAXBAIDOliRIBX— 

CaabtltiRa.  St.  AB^rtw'«-«treet,byMr. 
J.  Nutted- 

Collection     16    4    0 

Subeoiptiou 18  18   0 


Mr.  B.  Bmith  {apodal)  ... 

Mr.  ManifliW  (spoolal) 

Cbbsbxkk— 
Sale,Mr.D.  Chraham    ...    .»    ... 


84  17    0 

*••       «••       •>*      31      W      W 

0  10    0 


...0    5    0 


DSTOXI 

Barnstaple,  Hr.Vlttober     £*   S    8    0 
„  ».  /   1    1    0 


8    8    0 


Flymou«b,Oeem-et(Woekl|Offlariiiga)  8   0  0 


DVKBAM— 

South  BhSelda,  Mr.  ▲Idennaa  Straoban 
(epooial)  ... 


Eaan— 


•••       •••        •••        ove        •«•        eeo 


•  ••       «ee        «••       ••*       *••        *** 


8    8    0 


8    0    0 


QLOUOaaTBMWTB?— 

Bzitt61,Mr.  B.  Bobiiiaon(Doii.]...    /  5    0   0 


HAMPeHiax— 
8oath4ea,Mr.B.MB7   .......«•   zr  1  0  • 

ff  ff  •••       •••       •••  4       1      V     V 


Kbkt— 
By  Ber.  8.  J.  Banka 


/   9   SU 


IiAII0A8KZBX.     Irith'^ 

AoorioKtoB,  Oiiuion-etreoC  m.    •«    ...  IS  8  • 
Brieroliffe  .«•    ...    ...    .m    ...8  0  9 


Bootle,  Miai  Deoton 
Bumicy      ... 
Choroh. 

UOUM    ...     ••• 


..     .^080 
..     ...  18  9  11 

0  15   8 

..    ...    7  4  U 

I  U  • 

Uverpool,  BidiBMiid  Ohapel      ...    ...    1  18  10 

Masctieeter...    ...    ...    ...    «*.    ...    .m    7   €  4 

Oawaldtwiatio  ......    1   •  4 

kMhMhI***     •••     •••     ••■     •••     ••«     •»•      •«•     V  17    9 


I*  v»e 

•  ••   ave   •••  •*• 
■•«    •••    •••  ••« 

•  ••   •••   •••  •«■ 

•    •« 


KormioKAMaiiiUB— 
Nottiagbam,  Dvbf-road  (OolL)...    .^  •  U  • 


OZFOBDeHiaB— 

OaTSihaiB,  Mr.  B.  Weal 


*.•    •.• 


Batb«  SubaolptiaBa ... 


8  t  t 

...    .«    I  17   4 


CroydoB  (Cbllaetion,  Mototy)      ...    •«  10  »  4 


Waewxckbi 

Binnlniriiaai— 
Mr.  W.  y.  Dbbb  (apedUl)    0  10   0 
KiBf  heath  Chapol  ...    ...3   8   0 


BOVTB  WAua— 
Xreath,byMr.A.CartU 


SIS  0 


8   5  4 


flCOTLAVD— 

EdiBburgfa,  A  Frfead,  by  J.  G.  D.    ,..5  0  4 


Ibbulnb^ 

Ballymena 
Qnnfe.. 


•e«       •••       •••       ••• 

•        eee        ■••        •••         •«• 


........8  0   1 

1  IS   0 


Leo  ACT-* 

The  late  Mill  Ji 
deen... 


Banlaj.oC 


#•0        «••        eve        e««        ••• 


...    ...  90   0   • 


Sabsoriptions  in  aid  of  the  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  ICssum  will  bs 
thankfolly  reoeiyed  by  the  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Baook,  Esq.,  69,  FIset-strsot, 
London,  E.G.,  and  by  Bey.  W.  Sampson,  Seoretary,  at  the  Mission  Hioiue, 
19,  Oastle-street,  Holbom,  London,  E.G.  Contributions  oan  also  be  paid  st 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Beyan,  Tritton,  ft  Ck>.'s,  Lombaid-street. 


LoBdoB :  Yatbo  A  Albbabbbb,  Pxiateia,  Tionadale  Baildinga,  Ohanoaix  LBBe,  lf.G. 


fjiT    It  is   tJLBTICTJLABLY    BtQtTESTiD    THAT    fiVXBY    ONE    INTO    l¥H08i 
HANDS  THIS   "ChBONIGLB"   XAT  OOUE  WILL  BEAD  IT  THBOTTGH* 


THE    CHEONIOLE 


OF  THB 


'^tUh\  mi  )^m\  "^^thi  %m^  %mm 


NOVEMBER,      1880. 


T  is  with  a  purpose  that  we  begin  this  number  of  the  Chbonicle 
with  the  unusual  request  at  the  head  of  this  page.  At  the 
recent  Autumnal  Meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union,  it  was  stated  by 
several  ministers  that  they  never  see  a  copy  of  the  Chbonicle, 
and  know  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  operations  of  the  Society. 
A  copy  of  this  number  will  be  sent  to  every  minister  in  the  denomination 
and  to  every  subscriber  of  five  shillings  to  the  Mission.  It  is  well  known 
that  such  publications,  on  being  received  by  post,  are  frequently  thrown 
aside  unread.  It  is  hoped  that  the  request  at  the  top  of  the  page  will 
catch  the  eyc'of  every  one  who  opens  this  paper,  and  that  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  it. 

With  devout  gratitude  we  look  back  upon  the  meetings  that  have  just  been 
held.  The  spirit  prevalent  throughout  them  was  admirable.  Our  earnest 
prayer  is  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  make  them  fruitful  for  great  good. 
We  especially  wish  at  the  present  time  to  bring  before  our  brethren  in  the 
ministry  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  attending  them  what  was  done 
in  connection  with  our  Mission,  and  also  to  urge  upon  those  who  were 
present  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them  through  the  resolutions  they 
unanimously  adopted. 

At  the  morning  sitting  on  Wednesday,  October  6th,  the  Secretary  read  a 
paper  bearing  directly  upon  Home  Mission  work,  after  which  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Brown,  of  Birmingham,  in  a  speech  of  great  force  and  earnestness,  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  assembled  in  London,  at  the  Autumnal  Session  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  places  on  record  its  conviction  that 
Home  Mission  work  is  a  duty  devolyed  upon  the  churchea  by  their  Divine 
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Lord;  ifc  rejoices  that  in  so  many  and  in  such  Tariooa  ways  the  churdiM  etb 
doing  60  much  real  work  in  this  direction.  The  claims  and  needs  of  many 
portions  of  our  country  are,  however,  so  great  as  to  call  loudly  for  increased  and 
united  efforts.  This  assembly  regrets  the  small  support  given  to  the  British 
and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society.  It  earnestly  urges  upon  the 
churches  the  necessity  of  increased  support,  and  solemnly  pledges  itself  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  help  it." 

The  resolution  was  most  appropriately  seconded  by  our  brother  the  Rct. 
J.  P.  Chown,  and  a  frank  discussion  followed.  Full  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  most  outspoken  utterances ;  the  opportunity  was  freely  used, 
and  then  the  resolution  was  passed  imanimously.  We  ask  the  brethren  who 
accepted  that  resolution  to  give  it  effect,  and  we  make  the  same  request  of 
every  one  into  whose  hand  this  number  of  the  Chrojticle  may  come.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  presented  to 
the  Union,  and,  after  a  discussion  conducted  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  of 
the  morning,  the  Report  was  likewise  unanimously  adopted,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  "  it  is  desirable  in  future  that  fuller  information  should  be  giTcn 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  Society,  and  showing  more  clearly,  and  in 
detail,  its  net  income  and  expenditure."  This  addition,  it  may  be  aaid 
in  passing,  was  cordially  accepted  by  the  officers  of  the  Society.  It  is 
their  wish  to  give  the  fullest  information  of  what  is  done. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  Chkonicle  of  late  will  have  seen  the  earnest 
appeals  made  in  it  for  help  towards  reducing  the  hea>y  debt  resting  upon 
the  Society.  To  such,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  sm'prise  that  the  Committee, 
in  their  Report,  drew  special  and  most  serious  attention  to  the  question  of 
Finances.  So  severely  does  the  debt  press  the  Committee  and  officers  that 
special  notice  is  here  drawn  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Report : — 

•^  FINANCES. 
'*  The  Commifteo  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  draw  verv  sflrious  attention 
to  the  important  question  of  the  finances  of  the  Mission.  They  have  in  tbi^ 
Report  given  a  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  their  agents, 
and  have  referred  to  some  of  the  results  with  which  Gwl  has  blessed  the  work 
itself.  Thoy  hive  now  to  put  the  grave  question  to  the  churches— Is  this  work 
to  stop  or  bo  curtailed  ?  They  deliberately  state  that  that  ia  the  question 
which  the  chnrche3  will  have  to  consider.  In  the  last  Report  they  drew 
attention  to  the  largo  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts.  In  the  eighteen 
months  en^iing  September  30th,  1879,  the  income  was  £7,088,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £8,588,  tt  deficit  on  the  year's  working  of  £1,500.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year,  at  the  public  meeting  held  at  Bloom sbury  Chapel,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
raise  a  sum  to  reduce  the  debt.  The  appeal  was  responded  to  by  but  a  very 
few,  who,  however,  did  generously.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  a  ciicnlir 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  President  of  the  Union  (Rev.  P.  Treatrail,  D.D/ 
und  sent  to  all  the  churches  of  London  and  the  country,  specially  •ppealinf: 
for  a  small  contribution  towards  liquidating;  that  debt.    The  appeal  wm  dgoed 
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by  Dr.  Treatrail,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Society,  It  was  then 
sent  to  the  paetors  of  all  our  churchea.  The  Secretary  likewise  made  a  special 
appeal  to  several  known  gentlemen  interested  in  the  denomination.  As  the 
result,  private  frieads  contributed  £280  lis.  6d.  But  the  appeal  to  the 
ohurches  through  the  pastors  brought  in  collections  from  only  eight  churches, 
amounting  to  £25  138.  9d.  Some  few  of  the  poorer  churches  sent  most  kindly 
and  sympathetic  letters,  expressing  great  regret  that  special  circumstances 
prevented  them  from  sending  substantial  help.  We  can  assure  them  that  their 
brotherly  sympathy  was  not  thrown  away.  But  it  is  a  fact  that,  of  the  pastors 
to  whom  the  appeal  was  sent,  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  made  any  response 
to  it  whatever. 

"  Including  the  £306  contributed  specially  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  given  but  for  the  special  appeal,  the  income  for  the 
year  has  been  £5,084,  and  the  expenditure  £o,8G8,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  on  the 
year  of  nearly  ^800.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  have  had  no  alternative  but 
to  sell  out  stock  for  that  amount.  The  loan  from  the  bankers,  therefore, 
remains  the  same,  and  the  debt  would  have  been  £300  more  but  for  the 
special  fund  contributed. 

"Your  Committee  do  not  record  these  statements  with  any  view  of  dis- 
lieartening  their  friends,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  place  the  facts  before  their 
constituents.  Whatever  the  results,  the  real  facts  should  be  known,  and  your 
Committee  only  follow  the  principle  that  has  always  actuated  them,  of  taking 
their  friends  into  their  fullest  confidence.  The  question  then  returns,  What  is 
to  be  done  f  That  this  debt  could  be  swept  off  in  a  week,  if  the  churches 
willed  it,  is  evident,  and  your  Committee  most  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
different  pastors  to  make  an  early  response  to  the  crying  and  pressing  needs  of 
your  Society. 

'^  There  is  a  vast  work  remaining  to  be  done.  It  remains  with  the  churches 
whether  it  shall  be  attempted.  The  question  must  be  considered  in  all  its 
gravity.  May  the  Lord  guide  us  all  aright,  and  arouse  us  to  do  our  utmost 
to  carry  into  effect  the  great  purpose  of  this  Miesiou — a  purpose  t))at  must 
commend  itself  to  every  Christian  heart — the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  I " 

Most  sincerely  do  we  commend  that  extract  to  the  pastors  of  all  our 
churches  and  to  all  the  friends  of  Home  Mission  work.  In  the  face  of 
that  statement,  is  it  possible  to  use  language  too  serious  to  describe  the 
gravity  of  the  position  ? 

And  as  we  are  appealing  now  more  e.speeially  to  the  pastors  of  our 
churches,  we  take  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Secretary's  paper  : — 

'*  The  pastors  of  our  churches  may  help  greatly ;  in  fdct,  I  despair  of  doing 
anything  in  this  direction  unless  the  pastors  are  one  with  us.  And  here  is  a 
way  in  which  the  pastors  might  help.  Send  me  the  name  of  some  one  person 
in  the  church  who  will  undertake  the  work  of  collecting  for  the  Mission.  I 
have  sent  a  circular  to  most  of  our  pastors  asking  them  to  do  this,  but  I  suppose 
our  pastors  receive  so  many  circulars  they  most  of  them  go  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket  without  being  read.  Unquestionably  the  waste-paper  basket  is 
the  fitting  receptacle  for  many  of  the  circulars  we  receivei  but  just  as  imques- 
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tionably  it  is  not  the  fitting  receptacle  for  tlie  dronlani  to  wbidh  ray  nime  ii 
attached.  They  ought  to  be  read,  but,  as  it  is  evident  that  those  I  baye  seat 
have  shared  the  common  lot,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  asking  thus  pablidy  our 
pastors  to  help  us  by  sending  to  me  the  name  of  some  one  person  who  win 
undertake  the  work  of  collecting,  and  I  will  at  once  put  mjrself  iato 
communication  with  him  or  her,  and  give  all  the  information  in  my  power.  In 
some  few  oases  this  has  been  done,  and  in  every  case  the  result  has  been  thst 
the  subscription  Ust  has  increased  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  percent; 
and  does  not  that  indicate  the  Hne  in  which  something  might  be  done  to  help 
us  to  carry  out  our  resolve  ?  '* 

Just  as  we  are  writing,  our  warm-hearted  friend,  Mr.  W«  Olney,  sends 
us  a  letter  which  we  are  only  too  glad  to  copy.  We  cannot  but  feel  that 
some  of  our  brethren  need  the  kindly  admonition  it  oontains :— - 

««  My  dbab  Sib, — ^I  endose  you  a  cheque  for  ;^1  as  promised  at  theB^U 
Union  session.  Please  put  it  to  the  debt  of  the  Home  and  Irish  ICshoo. 
How  I  do  wish  our  ministers  had  not  such  a  dread  of  talking  about  monef! 
The  Lord  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do.  The  test  of  Mnwngfnr 
us  all  is,  I  believe,  our  faithfulness  to  God  in  money  matters,  and  how  drssd- 
fully  we  fail  here.  The  Lord  help  you  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
better  state  of  things.    Very  kind  regardst 

*'  Yours  sinoaielyy 

«W.  Oiaw.- 

What  is  the  work  for  which  we  are  making  these  serious  appeals?  Hie 
paper  to  which  we  have  already  referred  will,  to  some  extent,  give  an 
answer  to  that  question.  And  the  work  described  there  is  just  the  work 
which  is  still  going  on.  Of  the  tent  services  we  are  glad  to  give  the 
following  account  in  a  letter  recently  received  from  our  friend  Mr.  Dick- 
son:— 

"  Donaghmore,  12i^  Ockiber^  1880. 

«  Mt  deab  Snt, — I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  Sont  mnetinp, 
which  we  commenced  in  this  neighbourhood  about  a  week  ago,  are  doing  wsU. 
Last  Lord's-day  evening  there  were  about  four  hundred  people  present,  many 
of  whom  could  not  even  get  standing  room  in  the  tent.  Almost  three  hundred 
persons  are  present  each  evening.  Numbers  in  an  anxious  state  remain  after 
the  meetings  to  be  spoken  to  individually,  and  some  have  found  peace  in  belier- 
ing.  The  Christians  attending  have  cheerM  expectation  that  Gbd  will  bless  at 
much  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  To  His  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Osptua 
Dunbar  and  Mr.  Simpson  are  my  assistants. 

'^  I  enclose  you  account  of  repairs  we  were  obliged  to  get  done  to  the  roof  of 
the  tent  before  we  coidd  put  it  up  again  after  its  return  from  Waterford.  The 
eaves  were  much  torn  idl  roimd,  and  the  cordage  was  worn  out.  "Will  yon 
kindly  oblige  by  remitting  amount  of  account  at  your  oonvenienoef  OAer 
current  expenses  we  will  do  our  best  to  meet. 

'*  I  am,  yours  very  tmly* 
**[Rcr.  W.  Sampson."  •«  Johv  Diccaox. 
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And  just  as  we  were  preparing  for  press  our  brother  Simpson  writes  as 
foUowi  :— 

"  lasnogleer,  18^^  Ociolet^  1880. 

'^  D£AB  Sib,— Truly  we  can  say,  with  hearts  oyerflowing  with  gratitude, 
'Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us/  and  may  past  mercies  be  signals  of  greater 
good  yet  to  come.  The  tent,  which  stands  an  Irish  mile  from  the  chapel,  has 
been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  every  night.  Our  hearers,  comprising  seven  or 
eight  denominations,  have  been,  as  far  as  attention  is  concerned,  silent  as  the 
grave,  solemn  as  the  judgment,  and  in  some  instances,  praise  the  Lord,  glad  as 
heaven,  under  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  Last  night  was  a  remarkable  night, 
remarkable  for  attendance,  for  earnest  appeals  made  to  the  conscience,  for  the 
spirit  of  hearing  manifested,  and  number  of  anxious  inquirers  who  remained  to 
be  spoken  to.  It  was  found  expedient  to  unhook  the  side  of  the  tent  to  let  in 
air,  the  heat  being  so  intense,  and  also  to  fjEicilitate  the  better  hearing  by  those 
outside.  The  meetings  generally  last  between  two  and  three  hours,  and,  after 
all,  the  people  are  unwilling  to  go  away.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time  is 
occupied  with  singing,  prayer,  and  two  addresses,  and  the  remaining  time  we 
spend  conversing  with  ^e  anxious.  It  is  impossible  to  teU  how  many  have 
been  brought  to  Jesus '  through  the  meetings ;  eternity  alone  can  reveal. 
Bemember  me  in  your  prayers. 

"  Yours  in  the  faith, 

•*Bev,  W.  Sampson."  **  Matthew  Simpson. 

For  an  accoimt  of  the  general  work  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
unsolicited  information  kindly^^forwarded  in  the  accompanying  communica* 
tion:— • 

"A  Holiday  Toun   in  Ikeland. 
"  To  the  Editor  0/  the  Chronicle. 

"  Sib, — ^This  year  I  decided  to  spend  my  holidays  in  Ireland,  and,  as  the 
*  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Mission '  has  been  for  some  time  the  Subject 
of  much  discussion  at  the  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union,  I  resolved 
to  see  for  myself  the  work  which  the  agents  in  connection  with  this  Society 
are  doing  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  M^  first  call  was  at  Tandraqee,  in  the  county 
Armagh,  where  the  Bev.  John  Taylor  resides  and  labours.  Fifteen  years 
ago  there  was  no  Baptist  church  in  that  toxrn.  When  your  Committee 
appointed  Mr.  Taylor  to  occupy  that  sphere,  there  were  but  seven  or  eight 
baptized  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  without  a  house  in  which  to  meet  for 
worship.  Now  there  is  a  beautiful  minister's  house,  and  chapel  capable  of 
being  made  to  accommodate  400  or  500  persons,  free  of  debt.  E.  D.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  a  Christian  solicitor — who,  with  his  family,  became  connected  with  the 
cause  after  Mr.  Taylor's  settlement — ^I  believe  paid  the  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
erection  of  both  chapel  and  manse. 

^'I  remained  over  a  Sabbath,  and  preached  morning  and  evening.  The 
building  was  well  filled  with  earnest  hearers  and  devout  worshippers.  About 
seventy  are  baptized  members.  The  number  present  did  not  exoeed  the 
average  attendance  that  usually  waits  upon  our  brother's  ministry.  There  is 
a  good  Sabbath*6chool  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  several  preaching 
stations  have  been  opened  by  the  pastor  in  the  surrounding  districts,  some  of 
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wMoh  are  many  miles  distant  from  Tandragee.  The  oharch  membdra,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gentleman  alreidy  alluded  to,  are  poor;  yet  they  raise 
annually,  for  the  support  of  the  Q-ospel  amongst  them,  about  £30.  On  seeing 
thoite  manifest  tokens  of  the  Lord's  presence,  in  a  locality  whose  preyioos 
spiritual  destitution  was  so  well  known  to  me,  I  could  not  but  exolaim, 
•  What  hath  God  wrought  ? ' 

"  DoKAOHMOBE,  the  residence  of  Bey.  John  Dickson,  was  the  next  mission  sta- 
tion at  which  I  called.  I  remained  over  a  Sabbath,  and  addressed  crowded  meet- 
ings in  the  beautiful  chapel  at  LTsnagleer.  Oar  brother  lores  his  work  so  well 
that,  instead  of  taking  a  rest,  as  I  had  taken  for  him  the  services,  he  went  to 
Omagh,  and  preached  to  a  band  of  Baptist  Christians  who,  in  the  face  of  mnch 
opposition,  are  endeavouring  to  form  themselves  into  a  church.  The  cause  at 
Lisnagleer  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  self-denying  and  persevering  labours  of 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Irwin.  Here  also  is  a  vory  interesting  Sabbath-school,  and  a  large 
Bible-class  taught  by  Mr.  Dickson.  He  is  engaged  almost  every  week- 
evening  in  preaching  to  largo  meetings  at  considerable  distances  from  Donagh- 
more  held  in  farm-houses  and  bams.  The  beautiful  ohapel  is  situated  in  a 
district  surrounded  by  peat- bogs,  and  a  stranger  cannot  help  asking, '  Whence  do 
these  people  come  F '  The  population  is  evidently  thirsting  for  the  waters  of 
salvation.  Here  is  fruit  unto  God ;  for  many  have  been  converted  through  tha 
instrumentality  of  our  brother^s  ministry.  Before  his  settlement  there  was  no 
chapel,  and  no  Baptist  minister  to  represent  our  Scriptural  denomination. 

"  I  then  passed  on  to  Coaqh,  county  Tyrone,  where  our  veteran  missionary 
Bev.  W.  Lorimer  lives,  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  work  at  Cairndaisy  and 
other  localities.  I  was  delighted  to  meet  with  bim,  and  to  hear  from  many 
Presbyterian  observers  that  he  was  '  abundant  in  labours,'  and  highly  esteemed 
for  his  *  work's  sake '  by  all  who  know  him. 

^'TuBBEBMORE,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  the  residence  of  the  Bev. 
B.  H.  Oaison,  was  next  visited.  I  remained  with  the  pastor  till  after  the 
Sabbath,  and  preached  to  his  people  —  a  congregation  including  aeveial 
hundreds.  I  was.  not  previously  announced,  so  that  the  congregation  was  but 
a  fair  specimen  of  an  average  attendance  that  usually  meets  on  LordVdajs  to 
hear  Mr.  Oarson.  This  church  and  congregation  are  the  largest  in  oonneetioa 
with  our  denomination  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded  about  seventy  years  ago 
by  the  father  of  the  present  learned  and  talented  pastor,  the  renowned  Dr. 
Alexander  Carson.  The  chapel  is  situated  in  an  obscure  village  in  a  rural 
district.  Yet  here  a  man  of  the  most  profound  erudition,  of  the  higkwt 
genius,  who  held  a  princely  rank  in  the  commonwealth  of  mind,  toiled  till  his 
demise  in  founding  and  fostering  this  church,  sacrificing  as  he  did  to  Uie  cause 
of  Christ  worldly  emoluments  and  the  future  social  siaiu^  of  his  faznily.  There 
is  a  great  work  being  carried  on  here,  and  I  hope  the  Committee  will  ever  see 
it  their  duty  to  sustain  our  brother  in  it,  for  the  people,  though  earnestly 
desirous  to  do  so,  are  unable  to  support  the  ministry  amongst  them  without  the 
aid  of  the  Society. 

'^Mr.  Editor,  I  have  thought  these  few  facts  connected  with  your  IGauon  in 
Ireland,  gleaned  from  personal  observation,  may  not  be  tuainteresting  to  the 
supporters  of  the  funds  of  the  Mission,  and  induce  them  to  express  tiieir 
continued  sympathy  with  it  by  increased  contributions.    I  was  most  eordUly 
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received  by  all  our  ministers  at  tHe  several  stations,  and  they  evinced  a 
prompt  readiness  to  show  me  what  they  were  doing  in  all  the  departments  of 
their  onerous  but  glorious  work. 

''Bespectfolly  yours, 

"JoHiT  DoxroLAs." 

Again  we  commend  this  whole  matter  to  the  serious  and  prayerful 
consideration  of  all  friends  of  missions.  This  work  must  not  stop.  It  is 
the  Lord's  work,  and  it  must  be  done.  We  appeal  to  all  His  people  to 
help  us  at  once  to  get  rid  of  this  debt,  that  this  hindrance  to  work  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  then  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Society 
that  more  work  for  the  Master  may  be  undertaken  and  accomplished. 

The  following  brethren  were  duly  elected  and  will  constitute  the 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

(Sommtiltt. 

HUMPHREYS,  Rov.  G.  W..  B.A.,Wel]ingtoii. 


ASHWORTH,  Bcv.  J.  W. 
BAYNE8,  Mr.  A.  H.,  F.R.G.S. 
BBAL,  Mr.  W.  B. 
BENTLEY,  Rov.  W. 
BIGWOOD.  Rer.  J. 
BIRRELL.  Rev.  C.  M. 
BLOOMFIELD.  Rov.  J. 
BROWN,  Rev.  A.  G. 
BROWN,  Rov.  J.  J. 
BROWN.Rov.  J.  T. 
CHOWN,  Rov.  J.  P. 
COOKE,  Rev.  J.  H. 
COPE,  Rev.  W.  P. 
CTJPF,  Rov.  W. 
POUGI<AS,  Rev.  G. 
EDWARDS,  Rev.  E. 
FLINT,  Mr.  F.  L. 
GOOCH.  Rov.  W.  F. 
GOdLD,  Rev.  G. 
GRIFFIN,  Col. 
HANSON,  Rev.  W. 
HA8LAM.  Rev.  J. 
HOPE,  Mr.  RADFORD  T. 
HOWIESON,  Rev.  W. 


Plymouth. 
London. 


i» 


ft 


fi 


Gloncester. 

London. 

Birmingham. 

Northampton. 

London. 

Richmond. 

London. 


it 


Nevf  poitf  Mon. 
Torquay. 

London. 


t» 


Norwicli. 

London. 

South  Shields. 

Gildcrsomo,  Lcc;l<. 

Redhill. 

London. 


JOYCE,  Mr. 

London. 

KIRTLAND,Rcv.C. 

ft 

LAND  ELS,  Rov.  W.,  D.D. 

ft 

McMASTER.  Mr.  J.  S. 

ft 

MAY,  Mr.  R. 

tt 

MILLARD,  Rev.  J.  H., 

B.A. 

ft 

MORRIS,  Rov.  T.  M. 

Ipswich. 

NUTTER,  Mr.  JAM K3 

Cam')ridge. 

PATTISON.  Mr.  S.  R. 

London. 

PRICK,  Rev.  T.,  Ph.D., 

M.A. 

Aberdaro. 

ROBERTS,  Rev.  R.  H., 

B.A. 

London. 

SHORT,  Rev.  G.,  B.A. 

Saliabory. 

SNAPE,  Mr.  W. 

Over  Darireu. 

STURGE,  Rev.  A. 

Dartford. 

TEALL.  Rev.  J. 

London. 

TBMPLBTON.  Mr.  J. 

Romfonl. 

TILLY,  Rov.  A. 

rrrrtntam-rt  «  rT       O-..    n     1 

r»  r» 

Cardiff. 

TYMMS,  Rev.  T.  V.  London. 

WATTS,  Rov.  T.  St.  Albanj. 

WILLIAMS,  R3V.  C.  Accrington. 

WOOD,  Rev.  J.  R.  London. 

WOODS,  Rev.  W.  Nottingham. 


We  ask  for  these  brethren  the  pr.iyers  of  the  churches  that  they  may  be 
rightly  guided  in  their  great  work. 


6& 
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CantrilmUons  received  from  Septmher  22nd  to  October  21«<,  188a 

KORTOLK— 

Norwich,  Bt.  Mtrfs  (SaliiaipCioas) .. 


•  t« 


■••       ••• 
••>        ••• 


LOXDOW  Aim  VlOlHlTT— 

Asgufl,  IUt.  Dr.  (ipedal) 

Baoon,  Mr.  J.  P.      

Barretty  Mr.  D.  (special) 
Benham,  Mr.  Jamea  (special) 

B.  J.  (special) ■    .. 

Briscoe,  Ber.  J.  T. ... 
Fierman,  Mr.  O.  D.  (spKcial) 
1  Ohron.  xxix.  14  (special) 
Lindley,  Mr.  0.  (spectal) 
Olney,  Mr.  W.  (special) . 
Bawllngs,  Mr.  B.  (special) 
Bob«rtB,Mr.  J.... 

Tritton,  Mr,  J 

Wainwright,  Mr.  0.  J.  (special)... 

-Walker,  Mr.  £.  (special )      

Denmark-place  (Opllaotion) 

Hackney,  Mare-street 
IJpper  Holloway  . .. 
Upper  Norwood. 


» ••        ••• 

I) 

•  ■• 
•••       •«» 

•  •  •       •  •  • 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•• •  • •• 


«••       ••• 


5 
5 
1 
20 
1 
1 
S 
2 

a 

21 

10 

0 

i 

15 

5 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
5 
5 
0 
0 


•■•        ■•• 


•  •  V  •  •  ■ 


••■         ■• * 


•••         ■••         ■••         •■■ 


24  19 

12    5 

5  16 

7    i 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
2 
0 
2 


25   2   6 


NORTHWBIKLAin)— > 

Northem  AuziUaiy.. 


■M        .•• 


...        ... 


...         ••• 


Cbishisi— 
Sale,  Mr.  J.  Edmlston    ,    , 

DxaDTSHIRK— 

Helboome,  Mr.  H.  W.  Earp  (special) 

DBTOySBISt— 

Bradnineh  ... 
Ezeur,  Southrstreet 


•••         •»*         ait         **B         •*•         **s 


>  •■         «  •  ■ 


Torquay,  Ber.  B.  Kdwards  (special) ...  lO 


OLOVClSTUAHtU— 

LoDgbope  

Nollswortb...    ...    ... 


•••       ••• 


•••       •»# 


1    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

1    2 
1    6 
10    0 

6 
0 
0 

1  10 
0  17 

0 

7 

2    0 

0 

NOTTZHOHAJftHISX— 

Gainsboro' 

Newark 

Nottinghixn— 

Oeorge-ttreet  (GoUeetioii) 

liCss  expCDsee ...    •»    . 


OzPOED«Hn«— 

Chipping  Norton 
Hook  Norton    ... 


... 

.«  6S  12  M 

... 

...  IS  a  0 

...  IS  15   0 

11  u 

2  a 

0 
0 

•••       e«« 


IT 

2 


0    0 
3    0 


Hampsbisb— 
Boomemottth,  Ber.  B.CIolinBn(Bped«l) 

lioivedere,  Mr.  Farren  . 

rantcrbury 

Chathsm    ...    . 

Gr^TeHcnd 

Kent  and  Susaez,  by  Ber.  8.  J.  Banks  20    9  11 

Margate     4  12    6 

Sandhurst,  by  Rer.  W.  L.  GUes 15  16    9 

Wbitstaible 2    0    2 


•■•       •»• 


■••       ••« 


0  10 
10  16 

4    S 

1  2 


Colne  lAnbscriptinns)     0  10    0 

Liverpool,  Mr.  J.  HougLton (special)...  20    0    0 
Oswaldtwistie  (Collection)    4    4    0 


Sonrnarriliire— 
Bartb,  Miss  MaxweU   ...    •*•    ■••••• 

„     by  Mr.  Moore       ...    ...    ■«• 

Bristol,  Tyndale  Chapel  (OoUeoHoB). 

BiTREET— 

Belgate,  Mr.  T.  Hill      ...    .^    . 

8r«*Bx— 

Brighton,  Queen-sQoare 

Eastbottme 

Warwicksktrs— 
Birmingham,  Mr.  T.  Adam«...    . 


'WoscmmiSHiRS— 
Bleckley     ...    ...    ...    ... 

Worcester,  8aaaome-WB)k 


0   2  fi 

0  11  « 

14   6  11 


...  10  10   9 


8   0   « 
0  10   S 


•■•         ••• 


10   0 


1  10   A 
12  11    I 


TomxsKimB— 

Lockwood.  Mr.  R.  Hirst       

Bhcffle'd,  bv  Mi>"  Ticker      

Mr.  J.  Wilson  (apecial) 


n 


OHAIcyiL  ISLAHDS— 

Jersey,  Bt.  Helier 

SovTit  Walks— 
Llanelly     


Ieclakd-- 
Angba^ray  .m 
BaUymraa  (Rents)  ... 
Oaimtfaisey 
Derryniel... 
Donaghmore 


.«•    ••• 


...    .•• 


6    5   0 


IS    7   » 


••■  •m% 


•  •• 
••• 


The  foUmcing  simis  have  been  received  during  the  month,  specially  for  Uu  Dd>f, 
making,  ncith  £306  be.  Zd,  previously  acknowledgedf  £435  16*.  3d. : — 

Anguii,  Rev.  Dr. -    -    -      <  ««. 1-  •- 

B»irett,  Mr.  D 

BeDhuD,  Mr.  Jaaes  ... 


•  •  •        •  •  » 


• ■ •        •■• 


BT 
•^••■«  *■*  ■■■  ■•• 

Colmao,  Bey.  B.  ... 
Edwards,  Bey.  E.... 
B«p,Mr.H.  W. ... 
Freeman,  Mr.  O.  U, 


■••        •»#        ••• 
•••        ■■•        ■•• 


...  5  0 

...  1  1 

...  20  0 

...  I  0 

...  2  0 

...  10  0 


•■•        ••• 


0  (   1  GhroB.  zzix.  14 '  ^  A 

0   .   Hongbton,  Mr  J 21  0  « 

liindley,  Mr.  C •    •*.    ...    ...    ***  « 

Olney,  Mr.  W.  (second  donation) '^  ^  a 

Bawitngp,  Mr.  E *•  *  !! 

.    .     .       Wainwright,  Mr.  0.  J **  *  « 

2  10    0   1    Walker,  Mr.  B. ...*•*; 

8    0    0.   Wilson,  Mr.  J ...»  6  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Subscriptions  in  aid  of  tbo  British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  HisMon  wffl  hs 
thankfully  received  by  the  Tieapurer,  J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq.,  69,  Fkel-strect, 
London,  E.G.,  and  by  Rer.  W.  Sami»80N,  Secretary,  at  the  Miasioii  Houm, 
19,  Castle-street,  Holoom,  London,  E.G.  ContributioiiB  can  also  be  paid  at 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Beyan,  Tritton,  &  Co.'s,  Lombard-street. 

I«odoa :  Tatks  A  AixMAMjnm,  Pxinteiiy  Lonadals  BsiMinssp  Cbantmj  Lsac,  WXk 
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DEOEMBEB,      1880. 


•*  THB  ASSOCIATIONS  BLOCK  THE  WAY." 
O  said  two  of  the  brethren  in  the  disouBsion  that  followed  the 


reading  of  the  Seoretary's  Paper  at  the  Autumnal  Session  of 
the  Baptist  Union.    And  they  were  two  brethren,  be  it  said, 
^^^^ty      who — ^the  one  by  the  work  he  has  done  for  the  denomination, 
^  and  the  other  by  the  great  personal  interest  he  has  for  years 

taken  in  the  work  of  our  Society— are  entitled  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Charles 
WilliamSi  than  whom  few  men  have  more  devoted  themselves  to  promote 
the  wdl-being  of  the  denomination  at  large,  said,  ''There  oan  be  no  doubt 
about  it  that  our  associations  do,  to  a  laige  extent,  block  the  way."  Mr. 
Bacon,  whose  untiring  energy  and  painstaking  zeal  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
are  worthy  of  all  praise,  adopted  it^  saying, ''  It  was  the  associations  that 
blocked  the  way."  With  all  deference  to  the  brethren  who  used  the 
words,  a  more  unfortunate  expression  could  scarcely  be  used.  We  do  not 
refer  to  it  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Freeman^  in  the  note 
and  comment  referring  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  easier  for  a  writer  than  to 
take  a  figure  made  use  of  by  one  speaker  and  combine  it  with  a  figure 
made  use  of  by  another  and  draw  a  conclusion  justified  by  nothing  that 
either  speaker  said.  We  had  said,  in  ui^g  the  claims  of  home  missions 
upon  the  assembly, 


**  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  Home  Mission  Sodety  may  be  the  honoured  in- 
strument blessed  by  God  to  be  used  by  His  churches  to  tbis  end.  It  can  be,  and 
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I  think  it  ought  to  be.    But  speaking  in  my  own  name,  and  on  my  own  reipon- 
sibility  only,  I  deliberately  say,  if  by  other  agencies  than  through  this  Sooiety 
you  can  better  do  the  work,  do  it.  Let  societies  perish  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  work  being  done.    But  the  little  I  have  seen  of  the  working  of  this  Society 
makes  me  feel  that  you  have  in  it  an  instrument  that  you  may  use  fikr  tiiis 
purpose,  and  by  iviaoh,  if  you  choose^  you  may  aoempUh  great  good.   I 
oonfees  my  oonyiction  is  we  do  not  so  much  need  changing,  or  mending,  or 
patching  up  the  engine  as  putting  more  steam  on.    If  the  engine  does  need 
mending  or  patching  up,  do  it ;  or,  if  it  has  been  mended  or  patched  up  so  often 
you  aie  tired  of  dc»ng  it  again,  then  change  it;  get  a  brand-new  one ;  but 
whattTvr  yoa  dB  put  «a  moa' steam.** 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  plain.  In  our  judgment  there  was 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  ta  pse?ent  it  from  doing  effeotiTe 
home-mission  work ;  from  what  wa  had  seen  e£  it*  working  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  prevent  our  feeling  that  in  it  the  churches  had  an  inatm- 
ment  which  they  might  use  for  that  purpose,  and  by  which,  if  they  chose, 
they  might  accomplish  much  good.  What  was  wanted  was  more  energy, 
more  zeal,  more  derotedness,  more  liberality,  we  want  to  put  on  more  ittam. 
It  wonfal  harra  bsML  better,,  perhaps,  if  wa  had  not  used  tha  figure.  Batit 
was  sa  plais  wa  had  no  doiibt  that  ef?eij  eae  would  iiniisietsnd  it  and 
respond  to  the  datj  it  sugg^adL  To  ooa  aurpna  tha  Jtaaiaa,  adoptiBg 
lir.  WilliaBEia'  and  Ifa^  Baeca's ivoadi,  mijmvr^^U  [tte  sBSutsatkiiis]  haie 
placed  aaobstruatioa  <»l  the  lina,.  aMra  stesoa  jost  nosr  mighi  badaogeroua." 
Waaraqpita  sura  that  both  Mr.  WiUiao^  and  Mr  BmoilwooU  BSpadiabe 
aajsnahideabeiagattaehedtathairworda.  Par osiihiiifsiBiyiBnit hare 
foi^ottfla  himself  ansdy,  whaa  ha  repaesenM  tiie  MimdatiDna  as  bcmg 
guilty  of  what  ia  xaai  life  la  always  dasoribed  sa  diafaDlHal,  patting  aa 
obstraotkm  oa  the  liae»  aad  that  tethaTOiTr  pupoat  of  fariagiag  the  taia 
togrieL  Certainly  such  is  not  ow  opinion  of  tha  aawsiBtiiBs.  Wahave 
known  them  tea  long  and  toe  intiaaalelgr  to  belxaiw  them^  daiplta  ^ 
JTfvmnMi,  to  be  oagablaof  eoadiicilike  thaL 

And,  indeed,  we  should  not  haverefaned  to  thstmathHr  at  att  bat  tiiat, 
from  OQXBei^oadence  iaourhand%  wakaawH  hasladto  aBMspfnbBBskm, 
and  misapprdiiension  may  fae  so  iaj,urieiaa  to*  a  sooieiylikaanrattsA  it  is 
our  duty,  if  possible^  to  dsaz  it  away.  Tha  tdsa  obtaina  witfi  aaiaa  thai 
thia  Society  is  antagjoaistio  to  tha  aflS0Qiithp%  ami  the  Aaaaaa  adniHsai 
to  avoid  a  collision  with  them.  If  any  danger  of  the  kind  6bsI%  it  anasa 
to  us.  What  are  the  associations  1  They  constitute,  for  the  most  pai^  the 
denomination  itself;  the  churches  that  make  up  the  assoeiationii  ace  the 
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<Auro1ieBy  andy  for  tba  fnost  purt,  the  mi£tj  ■dtnixini  to  iviuoh  thk  Sooiet j 
caa  appeal.  To  be  in  lay^agonUim  to  tlM  aesociatioxiay  or,  in  otioMr  vorda,  to 
the  ohurches  that  constitate  the  assoeiatiQiiSy  ipcmld  be  soicidaL  It  is 
impoasible  for  a  deaammational  aooiely  te  flooriihy  er  e^noB  to  ezasty  in 
opposition  to  the  deaMninatioA  itself.  The  DonslaihitioA  ef  ilie  Society 
provides  for  working  with  aasooiations.  Any  assooiation  may  beoome  an 
auxiliary  to  the  MiBsion,  with  power  to  appoixKt  to  a  seat  on  the  committee. 
The  pEiactioe  has  been,  where  any  case  applies  for  heilpt  to  get  the  applica- 
tion backed  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  in  whidi  the  appdioant  is. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  an  individual  here  or  there,  nothing  can 
justify  the  statement  that  this  Society  is  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
associations. 

Not  even  when  it  is  met,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  the  remark,  '^  We  are 
doing  onr  own  home-mission  work,  and  we  can  do  it  better  than  any 
central  body  can."  We  admit  the  full  truth  of  this.  Just  as  any  indi- 
vidual church  may  do  mission  work  in  its  own  locality  better  tihan  any 
association  can,  so  any  assooiation  may  do  its  county  mission  work  better 
than  any  central  body  can.  It  is  evident  that  it  must  l>e  so,  and  we  take 
the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Bacon  to  mean  simply  this — 
loaamnch  as  assoeiatiwis  do  this  work  in  their  Bo^bourhoods  better  than 
you  can,  they  say.  We  will  do  it  ourselves,  and  not  help  you  to  A£^  similar 
work  elsewhete,  nor  give  you  access  to  onr  pulpits  to  onaUe  you  to  plead 
for  help  for  mission  work  ebewhero— «nd  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense 
alone,  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  '^  blocking  the  way.'' 

But  just  as  associations  appeal  to  individual  churches,  notwithstanding 
what  they  are  doing  in  their  own  localities,  to  help  them  in  their  country 
work,  so  do  we  appeal  to  these  same  ehurches,  and  to  the  associations  in 
which  they  are  gathered,  to  help  us  in  our  oouhtbt  wobk.  Right  glad 
are  we  that  so  many  churches  are  doing  real  mission  work  in  their  own 
neighbourhoods.  They  are  truly  lights  in  dark  places,  and  in  giviag  out 
their  light  they  themselves  receive  more  light.  Bixt  surely  no  such 
church  should  say.  The  outskirts  of  the  city  in  the  centre  of  wliioh  we  live 
have  no  claims  on  us  ;  nor  should  they  say.  Our  county  has  ao  claim  on 
us,  nor  has  onr  ceuntxy  olaims  on  ns.  There  is  work  in  every  dty  which 
no  individual  ohurches  oan  overtake»  and  work  in  eveiy  coontgr  which  no 
association  caa  do,  «nd  there  are  towns  and  distanots  in  the  coon^iy  which 
will  be  left  altogethw  untouched  if  our  richer  towns  and  associations  say, 
''  We  are  doing  our  own  worli^^  and  we  caaaot  even  loo):  st  tbatj' 
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This  miflapprehension  to  which  we  have  referred  has  led  on  to  or  been 
acoompanied  bj  another.  There  are  some  who  tell  us  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Society  to  take  the  home-mission  work  out  of  the  hinds 
of  the  association  and  do  it  themselves.  We  refer  to  it  simply  to  say  the 
effort,  if  made,  would,  we  knoW|  be  futile,  and  no  idea  of  the  kind  ezitts. 
What  we  should  like  would  be  to  see  eyery  association  a  real  auxOiaiy  to 
this  Mission,  and  this  Mission  working  heartily  and  loyally  through  sod 
with  the  associations ;  and  our  assured  oonyiction  is  that 
work  by  the  Baptist  denomination  on  any  other  lines  will  fail. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS. 
We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  minute-book  of  the  committee:^ 

CommiUee  Meetitiff,  November  16M,  1880. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  since  the  appointment  of  the  oommittee, 
J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  requested  to  preside. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  Woods,  of  Nottingham,  the  minatas  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  the  Bev.  C.  WQliamB, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  K  Beal,  and  carried  unanimously :  *'  That  Ae  oordiel 
thanks  of  this  committee  are  due  and  are  hereby  given  to  J.  P.  Bacon,  Esq^ 
for  his  services  as  treasurer,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  act  aa  treasorer 
during  the  ensuing  year." 

Mr.  Bacon  acknowledged  the  vote  and  accepted  the  post,  and  then 
cordially  moved  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sampson  as  secretaiy  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  resolution,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Natter, 
of  Cambridge,  was  carried  unanimously,  and  was  suitably  acknowledged  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  committee  were  then  given  to  J.  C  Fuij, 
Esq.,  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Mission,  and  it  was  moved  that 
Messrs.  Pany  and  Caiger  be  requested  to  act  as  auditors  duxiig  the 
ensuing  year.    The  motion  was  adopted  unanimoudy. 

It  was  then  moved  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  John  TetQ, 
and  likewise  carried  unanimously,  that  the  following  brethren  be  requested 
to  act  as  a  sulnsommittee,  to  prepare  the  business  for  the  committee  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  meetings  in  the  spring,  vis. : — Messn.  A*  E. 
Baynen,  Beal|  J.  H.  Cooke,  Flint,  GrifEoi,  Goooh,  Hope,  and  Sarifaaid. 
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We  bespeak  for -all  these  brethren  thus  called  to  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  Society,  and  for  the 
committee  at  large,  the  warmest  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  of  the 
churches.  We  all  feel  it  is  no  light  work  that  has  been  committed  to  us. 
Always  difficult,  circumstances  make  it  now  peculiarly  so.  Will  our 
fiiends  remember  us  when  they  are  nearest  the  Master  1  May  the  coming 
year  be  indeed  fruitful  of  blessing ! 

Special  contributions  for  the  debt  have  been  received  as  follows  during 
the  month : — 


A  Friend         

Bacon,  Mr.  J,  P.        

M2ddleton-in-Teeidal0,      Col- 
lection 

•'KilDeipeimndum'* 

Fjratt»  Mr.  C.  W 


£  9.  <2. 

0  10    0 

10  0    0 

2  10    0 

10  0    0 

0  10    6 


£    9.  d. 
6    0    0 

6    8    9 


Small  wood,  Mr.  J 

Wellington,  Collection 

Making,   with  previonsly  ac- 
knowledged   435  16    3 


£470  15    6 


THE  POTTERIES. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  in  the  Potteries  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  know  anything  of  that  district.  Mr.  Chambers,  our 
energetic  eyangelisi  there,  is  the  centre  of  a  noble  band  of  about  forty  local 
preachers,  who  work  on  '*  plan  and  circuit  system,"  and  so  provide  for  the^ 
means  of  grace  to  be  vigorously  and  regularly  administered  over  a  very 
wide  area.  The  friends  there  are  evidently  practical.  Bands  of  Hope,, 
temperance  societies,  mothers'  meetings,  and  Bible-classes  are  worked  well, 
as  well  as  the  Gospel  preached  with  loving  energy  throughout  the  wide 
district  under  the  hands  of  our  brother  and  his  faithful  co-workers. 

*'  Nwtmhn  6ih,  1880. 

"  Dbab  Mr.  Sampson, — We  are  having  some  tokens  of  the  Lord's  blessing. 
A  series  of  meetings  have  been  held  in  Longton  Town  Hall,  chiefly  of  a  ^ 
temperaaoe  character,  but  there  has  beenmueh  Gospel  preabhiog  and  an  inquiry- 
meeting  for  such  as  were  anxious  to  find  peace  with  Gk)d. 

*'  I  was  present  at  some  of  these  meetings  last  week,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
directing  inquirers  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  were  twenty  and  twenty-five  in 
the  inquiry-room  at  one  time.  Over  8,000  have  taken  the  temperance  pledge, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  have  been  brought  to  trust  in  Jesus.  These  meetings  were 
of  an  undenominational  kind,  but  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  join  the  Baptist 
chnroh. 

**  Our  quarterly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  last.    The  tea  and  business - 
meetings  were  well  attended.    Besolutions  were  passed  to  call  all  the  office- 
bearers of  the  ehurohes  to  a  confoenoe  to  be  held  in  Stoke  in  a  Ibrtnighi    W» 
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hope  this  will  lead  to  a  still  deeper  feeling  of  intezeet  in  the  work  of  the 
elation  in  the  dietiiot.    Three  new  preachers  were  aooepted  on  our  plan* 
from  Hanley  and  two  from  Longton. 

"  On  ^e  17th  I  was  at  Congleton ;  fhe  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  I  am 
to  pay  them  anotfher  eaiHy  ipimt  to  re-orgamse  some  txf  the  institttfionB  of  the 
cbarbh  and  receive  applioatiiBas  &r  memftienhtp. 

**  On  Sunday  I  was  at  Bmskm*  also  on  Taesday  and  Xhnreday.  This  wm  mj 
last  Sunday  of  special  care  oyer  the  chnrch  there,  as  they  haye  their  new  pastor 
(Mr.  Ooote)  next  week.  I  baptized  four  last  night  at  Burslem  who  had  ooim 
in  about  five  miles  for  the  pmpose  from  Butt  Lane.  The  chapel  was  nearlj 
fall,  and  a  deep  interest  pervaded  the  meeting.  These  make  ten  baptiBed  in  a 
few  weeks  from  this  station. 

"  Meetings  have  been  held  this  week  at  Latsbrook.  I  was  there  on  Wednesday 
night ;  the  friends  sung  in  the  village,  and  invited  the  people.  I  preached,  and 
most  stayed  to  the  prayer-meeting.  Some  were  deeply  impressed.  Two  yoong 
women  and  a  young  man  decided  for  CSniet.  The  latter  was  broken -heartwi, 
and  sobbed  under  a  sense  of  sin  till  streams  of  tears  gave  vent  and  relief.  His 
prayer  was  a  cry,  and  he  found  peace  in  Jesus.  I  did  not  get  home  tiU  nearly 
eleven  o'clock.    May  the  Lord  send  still  more  tokens  of  His  fayour ! 

*'  With  kind  regards,  yours  faithfully, 

''CLABENCB  GaAlfBIBS.'' 


BALLYKECL. 
ThiB  Btatiooi  is  worked  toy  our  Ikiends  m  BtUut  In  a  quet  aad  .esnest 
sniBBer,'  aoad  is  not  one  of  the  leadt  promising  of  fruit,  as  tiie  ibyoviog 
letter  from  one  of  the  brethren  who  labours  there  indicates : — 

'^  1«  Downshxre  Place,  Belfast,  J^fweat^ber  2fu2, 1680. 
"  DxiB  Mb.  An dbbsoh,— I  «m  glad  to  say  the  intereift  asaarifasiBd  m  Ihs 
meetings  is  unabated ;  the  room  is  quite  filled  every  Lord'«-day.  Tha  smabflr 
cannot  be  less  than  130,  but  the  best  feature  is  the  marked  attention  they 
display,  and  as  we  preach  Christ  out  of  the  faluess  of  our  own  hearts  we  fSsel 
and  are  sure  that  He  will  yet  prove  His  Qospel  to  be  the  power  of  Qod  unto 
salvation  to  many  who  listen  to  us  there.  The  Christians  there  oftsn  tbsnk 
us  for  our  minislxy ,  and  this  has  often  encouraged  us  to  peraeyecie  in  the  work ; 
were  it  not  for  this  and  the  responsibility  we  feel  towards  Qod,  ooi^led  witti 
the  hope  of  bringing  some  souiU  into  the  Kingdom,  we  should  kmg  ago  have 
sought  easier  spheres  of  labour*  There  haye,  as  you  know,  been  «onia  baptisms 
and  Ihelieve  that  if  we  had  the  opportunity  of  going  priyaleij  aaaongetthe 
people  we  should  find  others  quite  ripe  Jor  entnmoe  into  the  ehaick  bskw. 
I  haive  been  informed  also  that  the  two  places  where  drink  wiaa  aold  hetfe  been 
oloeed  for'daek  of  curtom  smoe  the  misaion  eommeneed.  Mr.  MeGlatohy,«s  yea 
know,  has  commenced  a  monthly  morning  meeting  in  order  that  onr  Biptist 
friends  might  have  au  opportanity  of  observing  the  Losd's  Sapper ;  fifteen  met 
with  him  on  the  last  ocoaaon.  Next  Lord's-day  w^  be  the  third  tune  of  tins 
meeting.    Churehes  have  been  eetablished  in  this  provinee  under  eooaisBibly 
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lessjpaKnBuiiig  aoBpiMay  and  I  baye  no  douUt  thfl  time  niU  soon  oomfrwhea  this 
question  wUl  httre  to  be  oonaidered.  It  seeouai  to  ma  that  Qod  in  Hia  pK)yidonoe> 
is  directing  things  that  way,  and  is  pointings  0£  zather  beokoning,  ns  on.  I 
hare  written  thns  fUly  in  order  that  yon  might  have  a  dear  yiew  of  the 
sitiMitioB;  a»ft appeanr  to  one  ii4io  it  best  acquainted'  with  it.  I  thztdcit  would 
be  wisa  il  yea  would  jtist  send  a  short  lepoit  to  Mr.  Sampson  eoasemmg 
BaUykeely  as  it  is  just  probable  that,  eraift  to  tiiaSsMMlgr/  hayaigr  A^^yaid  agnmt 
placed  there,  he  may  haye  heard  little  or  nothing  oonoerning  it. 

'^  I  am,  ygmnr  sincerely,  *'  John  LryiSEY. 

«« Mr.  D.  Anderson." 

Lurgan,  Dromore,  and  BalLykeel  axe  all  worked  to  a  large  extent  by  lajr 
agenqr,  whioh*,  to  onr  minds  at  least,  is  none  the  lose  yatosMe  beeanse  it  is 
non-official.  May  our  Master  raise  up  many  in  onr  efaorohes  in  Irehmd 
both  able  and  willing  to  tell  to  their  oonntxymeir  of  the  Saytonr  fhey 
baye  found ! 


DEATH  OF  TWO  OF  OUR  OLDEST  AGENTS. 

Eneas  McDonnell  and  Midiftel  WaLih,  the  former  for  yery  maap  yeaw 
Scriptnre-reader  in  the  neigbbourhoodof  Ballinay  Co.  Mayo,  and  the  latter 
who  fi>r  forty  years  filled  a  similar  post  in  the  neigbbonzkood  of  Athlone,.. 
Co.  Meatb,  haye  been  oalled  up  higbei,  and  the  foBbwing  brief  extvacta 
tell  how  these  kmlj  labonrevs  for  Christ  fell  asleep : — 

•  •  • 

*'  Knox's  Street,  Ballina,  Oct.  Wt,  1880L 
"  Deab  Sib, — I  regret  to  haye  to  infbrm  you  of  tba  dsatb  oimy  Ssthei^  Bneas  • 
McDoBnell,  of  TnUylia,  who  £ed  en  tbe  17th  ult.    He  requested  me  to  thank 
the  Brxtiah  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Mission  for  their  past  great  kindness  to 
him,  and  for  which  he  felt  yery  gratefiil.    I  may  add,  he  died  as  he  liyed, 
rcgcMttg-in  his  Sayiour,  and  longed  to  be  with  Him.    There  being  no-  Baf  tiat  • 
minister  in  BaUina,  he  was  yisiM  by  Hie-  Ftesbyteriaa  clergyman  here,  wh^ 
gaye  an  address  at  his  gEayc^Iam^  dear  Sir,  yonxe  truly,         "M.  Lazscl 
'^  Ber.  W.  Sampson.'* 

«  Scotch.  Par«d0,  Athldne,  2Tw.  IM^  188a. 
**  BxT.  SiBy— It  is-Wilh  deep  sorrow  I  infoita  yon  of  tiiedeatii  of  my  dear 
husband,  Michael  Walsh,  who  for  forty  years  was  Scriptnre-reader  under  the 
Baptist  Irish  Society.  Ho  d^Moted  tins  life  ^Ma,  October,  trusting  in  Christ,  his 
Sayionr.— I  remain.  Bey.  Sir,  your  humble  Seryant,  "  Ajnns  Walsh. 


i> 


So*  He  9»elk  His  bd&yed  slfie^  TIiiia:aiete>knitli»liiki  whiek  bM 
na  im  A*  jfmk.  The  eld  peUey  of  keepiag  day  aehetlis  and  (fariptnre- 
readers  has  seryed  its  turo^  and  Ae*  remoyal'  of  ftese  two  breOxren  seyers 
the  last  tie  whiiDh  bound  us  to  the  CMrigiaal  policy  of  the  Missioiw    The 
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State,  by  proTiding  edaoation  fbr  the  young,  gives  liberty  to  the  mind, 
and,  by  removing  ecoleeiastical  wrongs,  a  clear  field  for  the  Gospel; 
and  we,  who  enter  upon  the  inheritance  procured  for  ua  by  the  unswerring 
fidelity  of  our  £fttherB  in  the  faith,  should  strive  so  to  serve  our  generation 
that»  by  the  will  of  Ood,  we  should  be  enabled  to  hand  down  a  stiU  mors 
glorious  legacy  to  the  generation  following. 


Cbnert&uKofu  neeivei  from  October  22nd  to  November  22nd,  1880. 


LoMBoir  AMD  VxcnrxTT— 

AVkiflBdCDoBiitUBforlMik)    .«    ...  0 10  0 

BMon,  Mr.  J.  P.  (Donation  lor  SaM)  10   0  0 

NoAlo,  Mr.  Jokn      ...    ...    •-    ...    .^  S    0  0 

Pratt,  Hr.  0.  W.  (Doaattoa  for  IMM)  0  10  0 

TisU,  B«T.  Jdlia     ...    ... 0  10  0 

Arthii»4«cwtfe  OunbvwoD*  hj  ICio.  O. 

Air    110 

PiBtt  (Sabooriptfoa)     S   0  0 


Bbdvoi 
lAion,  Unioa  Ohayol 


...   ...    ... 


OMitrMso^  B.  P.  B. 


M        .A         ... 


BtatoBbflodtrSaboorlpttoBi 

„        Siiiida7^olioo&  Dob. 


••   ...    .•* 

... 


S    5    6 


1    0    0 


8    8    0 
8    S    0 


Xirkkam,  Hr.  B.  OottttiOl 
Lhrorpool  (Sotacriptfoni)     ... 
IConomMlir. 


■        •••        ••• 


Sottthport 


...    ...    ... 


...    •«• 
...    ... 


«••    ...    ...    ...    .«•    ...    . 

••>    «•.    ...    ...    ••.    ...    ft 


5   0  0 

8  10  0 

8  0  0 

...   4  It  0 

lU  ( 

6U  f 


VomYOLK— 

JnshMn(Ool]Mlioaaiid8alMrt0tfoai)  T  010 
Morwiih,  at.  ICary*!  (CoUMtfOB)  ...  7  10  0 
Yatwaaiht  by  Mr.  A.  B.  OdvI    80  I  1 


DSTOVI 

SOoBohonw,  Mr.  0.  IHso    m.    ...    ...    0  10    0 


M3dSliloii-J]ipTooodato(Doo.lotd«bt)    8  10   0 


Olovcistxbshiux— 
CholtAhom,  Salom  Chapd  (Sabi.)«  by 


Mn.  J.  ▲.  TooM ...    . 


..    ...    ...    ... 


...        .M        *»i        •••        •••        ...        ••* 


18    0   S 


8  10    6 


▲■ktofr^n-BibUt  .., 

JNwi^P  ...      ...     ...      *•*  ...  ...  ••.  ... 

Wxf      ...      ••*      *•.      ...  ...  ...  ••*  ... 

QtouMifoM ...    • M.  M.  ...  ... 

UOOQIDOw    ■••     ...     ...  ...  ..«  .••  ... 


..     •*•     ...     *•*     7  2  U 

7  10  S 

0  Ift  0 
4  16  0 

1  8  S 


NotttAi 
TnxtordtMiM 


mmt      .*.      «••      •..   "*  ™ 

>lorGtfi^boKO^(Mi.)   8  0  0 

•  •«        •••        •••       ••«      V     V     * 


SoXBSflBTIBnB— 

•'miDMponadiiM"  (Dmi.  Ht  IMM)  10  0  0 
WeUSagtonCOoltoeCionforDobt)  ...<«* 
WooOoa-mpoi^Mon^  Bov.  O.  B.  Lnrii  1  1  * 

SVFfOLK— 

Ipowieh,  State  GroMi ...  S  I  f 

IiOW«toik(Oo3Laad8abo.) HI  1 


SVMXX— 

MiflnWiO     ...     ■••     ...     ... 


10    0   I 

•••        •••       •••    •* 


Boiloy-iii'^ArdoB.  Mr.  J.  Snallwooi      ^  . 
(DOBttliOBforlMbt) ...  i  0  0 


DiTXOxinM— 

ByBoT.W.  MUQ  ... 
9,  Mr.J.J.8Biith... 


•■•    ...    ...   ... 

...    ..•    ... 


6U  7 


Subsoiiptions  inaid  of  the  British  and  Iiiah  Baptist  Home  ICsnon  wiU  bo 
thankftdly  received  by  the  Treasurer,  J.  P.  Baooit,  Esq.,  69,  Floet-stwsti 
London,  E.O.,  and  by  Bev.  W.  Sampsok,  Secretary,  at  the  Ifission  House, 
19,  Oastle-street,  Hblbom,  London,  E.O.  Gontribuiions  can  also  be  pud  at 
Ifessrs.  Barclay,  Beran,  Tritton,  ft  Oo.'s,  Lombard-street. 


London  :  Tatu  A  AiaxMsnma.,  Printon,  Lonadslo  Bnadings,  Cbonccry  Laso,  W.a 
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